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HEN Mr. Ravtx firſt began this work, he little thought of writing a complete hiſtory of England. His long 
ſtay in our iſland gave him an opportunity of learning our language; and his poſt in the army, during the war 
in Ireland, even obliging him to it, he diligently applied himſelt to the reading of Englith books, and parti- 
cularly of ſuch as treated of the government and hiſtory of England, after the Norman conqueſt, As the de- 

fire of knowledge continually increaſes, he was not ſatisfied with underſtanding the nature, but wiſhed alſo to know the 
original, of the Engliſh conſtitution. To this end he thought it neceſſary to peruſe carefully the hiſtory of the Anglo+Saxons, 
who introduced this form of government into Great Britain. He found this ſtudy to be very diſcouraging, the hiſtory 
of the Anglo-Saxons being like a vaſt foreſt, where the traveller, with great difficulty, finds a few narrow paths to guide 
his wandering ſteps. It was this however that inſpired him with the defign of clearing this part of the Engliſh hiſtory, by 
removing the rubbiſh, and carrying on the thread ſo as to give at leaſt a general knowledge. In order to this, he was 
indiſpenfabiy obliged to ſnew, how the Saxons came to ſend troops into Great Britain, and why a conqueſt, which had colt 
them ſo much, was abandoned by the Romans. In a word, he fixed the beginning of his hiſtory to the time of Julius 
Cæſar, who firſt attempted to conquer our iſland, intending to conclude with the Norman conqueſt. But not knowing how 
to employ his time better, and befides, finding that after the conqueſt, the ſcene was changed, and from a wild foreſt he 
was entered into a cultivated country, where the way was eaſy, he reſolved to proceed. However, when he came to the 
reign of Henry II. he was going to relinquiſh his work, of which the beginning gave him no encouragement, when an un- 
expected aſſiſtance not only induced him to continue it, but alſo to form the project of a much larger hiſtory than what he 
at firſt intended, This aſſiſtance was Rymur's Fœdera, communicated to our author by the famous LR CIERe, to whom 
the volumes, as they came out, were ſent by the Lord HAL1Fax, a great promoter of that noble work. 


This collection, publiſhed at the government's charge, was of infinite ſervice to our author in compiling his hiſtory, and 
helping him to clear numberleſs things which remained in obſcurity. It afforded him means, 1. To rectify the dates in many 
places. 2. To diſcover a great number of errors in the beſt Engliſh, Scotch, French, Italian, and Spaniſh hiſtorians. 
3. To decide, on many occaſions, concerning the contrarieties between the hiſtorians. 4. To inſert in his hiftory many 
events, wholly omitted, or but ſlightly mentioned by others. Ina word, it is this that chiefly diſtinguiches his hiſtory from 
all that have appeared before this collection was publiſhed. For it is eaſy to ſee what an advantage it was to him, fince it 
contains treaties of peace, truce, league, marriages, commerce, made by the kings of England with other princes ; embatla- 
dors iuſtructions; their letters and informations, as well concerning their own negotiations, as the affairs of the courts to 
which they were ſent; very inſtructive memoirs upon affairs confuſedly ſpoken of by the hiſtorians ; letters- patents; orders; 
ſafe - conducts, with numberleſs other papers, which cannot be ranged under general heads, and which are of great uſe to a 
hiſtorian, All theſe Mr. Rarix was ſo well acquainted with, that he has publiſhed abſtracts of ſeventeen volumes, to ſhew 
the relation of theſe acts to the hiſtory of England. This work to a man leſs verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory than Mr. Rar, 
would require his whole life; but to him, who knew the intent and motive of every act, it was only a diverſion. By the 
way, it may be added, that Mr. Rar x had a thorough knowledge of our parties and factions, as appears in his Diſſertation 
on the Whigs and Tories, publiſhed in 1717, and tranſlated into Engliſh, Dutch, Daniſh, and twice into High Dutch. 

The advantage which the uſe of RyMeRr's collection gave Mr. Rarix over all our hiſtorians, ſerves to remove the ob- 


jection of his being a foreigner. But if it is further conſidered, that, beſides this advantage, he not only carefully peruſed 


all the Engliſh hiſtorians, but alſo confronted them with thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates, whether they wrote in Latin, French, 


Italian, or Spanith ; it mult be owned this objection entirely vaniſhes, and that ſuppoſing his judgment and capacity equal to 


the work (which the public by an uncommon approbation ſeems to allow) he was in all other reſpects as well qualified as any 
Engliſkman can be, 


As his aſſiſtances were extraordinary, ſo there is reaſon to believe his impartiality is uncommon. For beſides his privilege, 
as a foreigner, of freely ſpeaking the truth, without fear of offending any party, he had no motive or intereſt to induce him 
ro be partial to England, or any of the neighbouring ſtates. His life was equally ſpent in France, England, Holland, and 
Germany. During the ſeventeen years he was employed in this work, he had no poſt or penſion, nor exerciſed any profeſſion, 
which might bias him to one nation more than another ; and as he had no particular obligations to any of the forementioned 
ſtares, ſo he had no rcaſon to complain of ever receiving the leaſt injuſtice. 

Bur notwithſtanding his impartiality, he plainly forceſaw pcople's prejudices in favour of their own nation, would prevent 
them from doing him juſtice upon ſeveral occaſions. But this was a rock he could not avoid. How is it poſſible, for 1n- 
ftancc, to relate the conteſts between the Engliſh and Scots, to the ſatisfaction of both? The war between them in the XIVth 
century, concerning the ſovereignty of the kings of England over Scotland, cannot be deſcribed with its cauſes and circum- 
ſtances, without exaſperating the one or the other. The Scots are perſuaded, Edward I. ated very. unjuſtly with their an- 
ceſtors, and that his grandſon Edward III. was not more ſcrupulous. The Engliſh on the contrary, believe, their Kings 
had then, and long before, an unconteſtable right of ſovercignty over all Scotland, and that Edward the Firſt's war upon 
that account was very lawful. Our author has declared for the Scots, as believing the truth on their fide. For which reaſon 
he has endeavoured to ſet that whole affair in the cleareſt light poſſible, thinking it the duty of a hiſtorian, to correct [auch 
errors as have gathered ſtrength from time, or from the negligence and prejudices of former writers. 

The quarrel between Edward III. and Philip de Valois, in which ſo much blood was ſpilt, is another inſtance wherein it is 
almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe both the Engliſh and French. Among the French, the Salic law is a Noli me tangere. To ſatisfy 
them, not only the antiquity of the law muſt be acknowledged, but the ſenſe and extent muſt alſo be left unexamined. The 

ngliſh, on their fide, are no leſs prejudiced : without conſidering mat Edward could have no right to the crown of France, 

bur on ſuppoſition of the authority of the Salic law, they allege againſt it ſuch reaſons, as are not only unſerviceable, but even 
prejudicial to that prince's rights. Our author, without being reſtrained by the fear of diſpleaſing either, has explained, in 
a diſſertation at the end of Edward the Third's reign, what is meant by the Salic law; wherein conſiſted the difference be- 
tween the two Kings, and ſhewn, that their rights were ſo litigious, as to be very difficultly decided by that law. 

It it is hard to ſatisfy two nations in the recital of their conteſts and quarrels, it is no leſs ſo to content the Ungliſh them- 
ſelves, in things wherein their opinions are divided; as for inſtance, the prerogatives of the king, the privileges of parlia- 
ment, the ſucceſſion of the crown, and the like. Mr. Rayin obſerves, that diſputes on theſe points were firſt broached 
among us in the laſt century, by two oppoſite parties, one whereof was for an abſolute power in the king, whilſt the other 
endeavoured not only to diveſt him of his juſt prerogatives, but even to render him dependent on the parliament. 'Theſe two 
extremes he equally condemned; and as he had no motive or intereſt to incline him to either party, he has done his ut- 
moit to diſcover the truth, through the paſſions and prejudices of the writers on both ſides. He has fairly confronted the 
lacts laid down by the ſeveral hiſtorians ; received for true, ſuch as they all agree in ; and of ſuch as are variouſly related, 
ne has admitted only thoſe that are ſupported by ſtrong evidence. The barons wars are alſo a ſubject that can hardly be 
treated to the fatisfaction of all readers; tome confidering as rebellion, what others deem a juſt defence of liberty and pro- 
perty. Mr. Rarix has declared for neither of theſe opinions, farther than induced by ſolid reaſons, and, by means of the 
Faxdera, has clearly accounted for the riſe and progreſs of theſe wars, which, for want of that aſſiſtance, are very confuſedly 


explained by others, 


A Whar 


F 


What moſt embarraſſed our author, is the national partiality of the hiſtorians, chiefly upon two articles, The Violation of 
the Treaties, and, The Succeſs of the Battles. For the firſt, where the truth was no other way to be diſcovered, he has 
frequently made uſe of a very natural maxim; namely, that it is not likely the patty, to whom a treaty is advantageous, 
ſhould be the firſt to break it. As for the ſecond article, nothing is more common than to ſee hiſtorians. loth to own their 
nation vanquiſhed, and think it incumbent on them to diminiſh its loſſes, or magnify its victories. On theſe occaſions, 
when our author could not fix the ſucceſs of a battle by the conſequences, he has taken care to inform the reader of the diſ- 
agreement between the hiſtorians, 

Mr. Rapix, profeſſing to write for the information of foreigners, was obliged to give a particular account of the Engliſh 
conſtitution ; the ſollowing eſſay therefore was ſolely deſigned for the inſtruction of ſuch as are ſtrangers to our government, 
which, being different, as he obſerved, from all others, the reader, as well as hiſtorian, muſt always have it in fight, leſt 
wrong ideas lead them into great errors. 


ORIGIN and NATURE of the EncGLIsH Conſtitution. 


HE government of England is a mixed and limited monarchy, as it is certain, all the governments in Europe 

eſtabliſhed by the Northern nations formerly were. They were monarchies, inveſted, not with abſolute and arbitrary, 

but with a power bounded by the national laws. Such is ſtill the Engliſh conſtitution, whatever changes have happened in 

the other European kingdoms. The king and people make but one body, of which the king is head. He direQts and gives 

motion to all the other members, takes care of their welfare, and ought always to have an eye to the public, to procure their 

good, and guard them againſt all impending evils. By watching thus for the public, he conſults his own intereſt, fince, 
being ſtrictly united with his ſubjects, he is ſure to be a gainer by all the advantages he procures them, 

But to enable the king to labour effectually for the good of the kingdom, it Was neceſſary to cloath him with a great 
power, and to 1 him a revenue ſufficient to live in ſplendor, in order to attract the veneration of the people, It was 
neceſlary to grant him privileges approaching abſolute power; as the command of the armies and fortified places; the exe- 
cution of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in his own name; the pardoning of condemned criminals ; the diſpoſal 
of all the high offices; the calling and diſſolving of the parliament ; the rejecting of bills he thinks contrary to the public 
good ; the proclaiming peace and war. Thele are called the prerogatives of the king, or of the crown, 1 do not pretend 
to give an exact liſt of them. I am ſenſible ſome extend them much farther : but all I mean here is, that the king has great 
prerogatives, which were the effect or conſequence of the mutual agreement of the firſt Anglo-Saxon kings with their people. 
The King wants nothing to render him happy and powerful. His revenues are more than ſufficient for his ordinary expences, 
and to reward thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their merit, beſides the preferments in the church, ſtate, and army, 
which he may beſtow as he pleates. Has he a juſt war to maintain? he is not obliged to burthen his people with taxes. 
It is the people themlelves that voluntarily turniſh him with every thing neceflary. Thus, without being under a neceſſity 
of heaping up riches for the future, he is ſure of finding in the purſes of his ſubjects wherewithal to ſupply his preſent oc- 
caſions. | 

There are but two things the Saxons did not think proper to truſt their kings with; for being of like paſſions with other 
men, they might very poſſibly abuſe them; namely, the power of changing the laws enacted by conſent of king and people; 
and the power of raifing taxes at pleaſure. From theſe tuo articles ſprung numberleſs branches concerning the liberty and 
property of the ſubject, which the King cannot touch, without breaking the conſtitution, and they are the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Engliſh monarchy. The prerogatives of the crown, and the rights and privileges of the people, flowing 
from the two forementioned articles, are the ground of all the laws that from time to time have been made by the unani- 
mous conſent of king and people. The Engliſh government conſiſts in the ſtrict union of the king's prerogatives with the 
people's libertics. So far are theſe two things from deſtroying one another, that they are rather the ſtrongeſt cement of that 
ftrict union, ſo neceſſary between the prince and people, The king, by means of his prerogatives, is able to protect his ſub- 
jects ; to ſee the laws duly executed, and juſtice impartially adminiſtered ; to defend the weak againſt their powerful oppreſſ- 
ors; to aſſiſt the unfortunate, and puniſh the diſturbers of the fociety. On the other hand, the people, whilſt in poſſeſſion of 
their liberties, confiding in the laws and the King's care to execute them, live ſecurely without any fears for their lives or 
properties. They enjoy the truits of their induſtry, which turns to the king's advantage, ſince from the people it is, that 
the king's occaſions are ſupplied, If they make their court to the nobles, it is only when their intereſt or aſſiſtance may be 
neceſſary, and not out of fear of being oppreſſed, fince the greateſt are equally ſubject to the laws, with the meaneſt. 

It cannot be denied, ſuch a government is extremely proper to render both prince and people happy. But when kings 
aroſe, as ſome there were, that aimed at abſolute power, by changing the old, and making new laws at pleaſure ; by im- 
poſing illegal taxes on the people ; this excellent government being, in a manner, diffolved by theſe deſtructive meaſures, 
confuſion and civil wars catued, which ſome very wrongfully aſcribe to the fickle and reſtleſs temper of the Engliſh. On 
the other hand, the people have not always been contented with maintaining their privileges, when once infringed by the 
king; but, for fear of the like attempts tor the future, have procecded to meaſures very deſtructive of the juſt rights of 
the crown, And this is the rcaſon why the prerogative, abuſed by ſome former kings, runs not at preſent ſo high as 
formerly. 

Since then the Engliſh conſtitution conſiſts in an intimate union between the prince and people, as between the head 
and the body, it is conſequently in its utmoſt perfection and ſtrength whilſt this union ſubſiſts, and both without mutual 
ſuſpicions, jealoufies, and tears, ſecurely enjoy their reſpective rights. On the contrary, it decays and degenerates, when 
one invadcs the privileges of the other. | | | 

To preſerve a perfect union between the king and the people, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a way of communication be- 
tween them. This was done by means of a Wittena-gemor, or aſſembly of wiſe men, who repreſented the whole nation. 
Tais method the Saxons brought with them from Germany, where all public affairs were decided in ſuch an aflembly, of 
which their generals, choten in time of war, were preſidents. However, they were obliged to make ſome alterations, 
becauſe in Germiany they had no Kings, the ſupreme power being lodged in the Wittena-gemot ; whereas in England, their 
chiets or leaders aſſumed the title of kings. Hengiſt, who firſt led Saxon troops into Britain as auxiliaries, was the firſt that 
allumed this title, probably with the approbation of the Saxons under his command. For ſince he was not naturally their 
king, how could be become to without their conſent ? But it muſt be obſerved, Hengiſt may be conſidered in a double 
capacity. At his arrival in Great Britain, he was certainly only general of the Saxons ; but after receiving the grant of Kent 
from Vortigern king ot the Britons, he became as much ſovereign of that county, as Vortigern was before him, and there- 
fore hc aſlumed the title of king of Kent; but this new title did not make him king of the Saxons, of whom he was only 
intruſted with the command. Wherefore, it is likely, the Saxons, in conſenting their general ſhould become their ſovereign, 
did not give him an abſolute power over their lives and properties, ſuppoſing what would be very difficult to prove, he was 
inveſted with ſuch power over Eis Britiſh ſubjects. There is a remarkable paſſage in the hiſtory of France to this purpoſe : 
Cloyis was King of the Franks, before he led his army into Gaul, and his large conqueſts there, gave him no more power 
oer his on countrymen than he enjoyed before. This is evident from his being prevented by a common ſoldier from pre- 
ſcaring the archbiſhop ot Rheims with a piece of plate taken among the ſpoil. The ſoldier could not bear the king ſhould 
appropriate to himfclt what belonged to all in common, ſo hewed it in pieces with his battle-ax | and took his ſhare. ] The 
king, who Knew he exceeded his power, did not dare to puniſh him; and though he afterwards took an occaſion to put him 
to death, it was upon lome other account, wherein he might lawfully do it. It may then with good reaſon be affirmed, 
that the Saxon grucrals, in aſſuming the title of king, acquired not a deſpotic power over their own followers, by whoſe 
aſſiftance they conquered Britain, Since therefore the firſt kings had not ſuch a power, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome way 
20 preVent their ulurping it; and that could not be done better, than by general atlemblies, which, conſiſting of the King, 
and the chicls of tac people, kept the balance even betwixt both. It mult be further oblerved, theie is one material dif- 
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forence between the- ſettlement of the Franks in Gaul, and of the Saxons in Britain. In w_ 2 bender or the . 
was always ſuperior to that of the conquerors. Whereas in Britain, it any eter ys pt gre — the conquere 1 t ey 
were but few, and in a ſtate of ſlavery. So, the country was properly inhabited only with 8 an AT es, over 
whom the conqueſts made by their own arms, gave to their firſt kings no power bot what + tid Wer 55 8 e are igno- 
rant indeed of the particulars of the agreement between the Kings and their 1 pay e, but the proots that afterwards 
appear of the peopte's liberty, leave no room to doubt, there was at firſt _ "_ ation thereon. 1 

It is not eaſy to know, who the Witan or wiſe men were that compoſed their M N t firſt, the on emblics 
might only conſiſt of the Saxon officers, among whom the conquered lands were 05 ap ; Y 4 rom thence rn the 
principal perſons in the ſeveral ſtates. In procels of time, the Britons having entirely _ _w_ 2 2 N 
rors, finding themſelves too few to cultivate the whole, ſent for a great number of families from 2 to W oh: 1C re 
of the lands were given. Theſe diſtributions were thus made: the new king gave to thoſe of his followers, who were oe 
tinguiſhed by their birth, ſervices, or perſonal merit, ſuch a portion of land, on condition they lerved the crown. on certain 
occaſions ; which theſe parcelled out again to others, with a reſervation of ſuch and ſuch {ervices to themſeh es. Theſe two 
forts of poſſeſſors were called Thanes, that is, Servants: but the firſt were diſtinguiſhed by the title of King's Thanes, 
which anſwers to that of the immediate vaſſals of the crown. Theſe, after the Norman conqueſt, were called barons, and 
afterwards peers of the realm: for earl and duke were only honorary titles or names of othcers. It is not denied, the King 8 
thanes were members of the Wittena-gemots : but that the other thanes were ſo, is greatly diſputed, as will be leen in the 
Diflertation on the Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Saxons. It ſuffices at preſent, that there was in each kingdom 
an aſſembly of Witan or witemen, who, jointly. with the king, ge; all important affairs, made laws and ordinances, 
and impoſed taxes. As nothing was decided but by the mutual content of the king and the atlembly, their intereſts not being 
ſeparate, and their aims the ſame, namely, the good of the public; this is a clear evidence, that the eflence of the govern- 
ment conſiſted in the ſtrict union between King and people. If we look into the hiſtories ot the other European Kingdoms 
founded by the northern nations, we ſhall find the like aſſemblies under different names, as Dicts in Germany and Po- 
land, and Cortez in Spain. It is not therefore ſtrange, the Saxons ſhould eftablith in England the only form of government 
known to them. 3 x 

After the Norman conqueſts theſe aflemblies were called parliaments. It W iliam the Conqueror continued them, which 
perhaps is not eaſy to prove, it was not with the ſame rights and privileges they enjoyed under the Saxon Kings. It is true, 
in the following reigns, ſome traces of them appear, which make it thought, they were not entirely abolithed. However, 
parliaments were not frequent till king Jobn, and Henry III. in whole reign, ſcvcral athrm, and perhaps not without reaſon, 
that the commons, for the firſt time, ſent repreſentatives to parliament. Probably, the lords and commons, after their 
ſeparation, the time whereof is unknown, met in two different houſes, fince the Englith ſtill call houſes the two rooms, 
where they aſſemble, though under the ſame roof. They ſay, the upper houte, or houſe of lords, and the lower houſe, or 
houſe of commons, to denote what is expreſſed in French by the word Chamber. Ir is but ſince the reign of Edward I. ſuc- 
ceflor to Henry III. that there has been an uninterrupted feries of parliaments. 

After the commons became a diſtin& houſe from the lords, they pretended to be the ſole repreſentatives of the people, 
by whom they were choſen. The lords could pretend only to act for themſelves, or for the body of the nobility, as making 
a conſiderable part of the nation. However this be, the barons, of whom very likely the parliament at f:{t confiſted, loſt 
by degrees many of their ancient rights, and the houſe of commons came to be confidered as the guardians of the people's 
intereſts. However the lords ſtill retain very great privileges; they are, for inſtance, the highett court of juſtice in the 
kingdom; they have a power to bring in, approve, and throw out bills; in a word, they always make an eſſential part of 
the parliament. The biſhops and abbots, who had all along a right to fit in parliament, had it continued to them after the 
conqueſt. It cannot well be doubted that they fat in the Wittena-gemots, as king's thanes, or barons, ſince they were the 
immediate tenants of the crown, as repreſentatives of the clergy. 

The commons, as a conſequence of their being the repreſentatives of the people, claim an undiſputed right of layin 
taxes and granting money to the king. So that the houſe of lords in this caſe have no other power than to pats or throw our 
the bill, without offering to make any alterations or amendments. 

Thus, the two houſes of parliament compoſe the body of the nation, jointly with the king, who is the head. The cloſe 
and neceſſary union between the king and the parliament, appears in nothing ſo much as in the manner of making an act of 
parliament, or law. When either of the two houſes defigns to bring in a bill (for ſo is an act called before it is paſſed) after 
examining and debating every clauſe, it is ſent to the other houſe for their approbation. If it paſtes there, it is brought to 
the king tor the royal aſſent; after which, and not before, it has the form and force of a law. Bur if either of the houſes 
teject it, or the king refuſes his aſſent, it comes to nothing, as if it had never been mentioned. Nothing more plainly de- 
nonſtrates, that the eſſence of the Engliſh government conſiſts in the union between the king and his people; take away this 
union, and it becomes confuſion and anarchy. 

Whether the commons originally fat. in parliament, or only ſince the reign of Henry III. it is certain, their power by de» 
grees is very much encreaſed, to which the maxim, that their houſe ſolely repreſents the people, has greatly contributed, 
This maxim was not yet eſtabliſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. fince we find he applied to the barons for a ſupply of money. 
But this is not the only new privilege they have acquired. Upon their ſeparation trom the lords, the intereſts of the two 
bouſes were not the fame upon all occaftions. They have had frequent conteſts concerning their reſpective rights. 
nerally the commons had the advantage of the lords; and no wonder, ſince they alone diſpoſe of the nation's money. 

On the other hand, as great alterations have happened with regard to the lords or peers. Formerly all the immediate vaſ- 
ſals- of the crown were barons, and, as ſuch, had a feat in parliament. But now, as there are none of thoſe lands that were 
called fees of the crown, the right of fitting in the houſe of lords is annexed to the bare honorary titles of duke, marquis, 
car], viſcount, and baron, which give thoſe that are inveſted therewith, no power over the ſhires, cities, or lands, whoſe 
names they bear, and which the king may beſtow on whom he pleaſes. However, when once theſe titles are conferred on 
a family, the head cannot be deprived of his right to fit in parliament, unleſs he has been judicially condemned by his peers 
for ſome crime that renders him unworthy. But it muſt be obſerved, it is in the king's power to extend or limit, many wa s, 
the right of tucceeding to theſe honours ; fo that ſometimes, though rarely, he extends it to the female, in default of the male 
line. Though a peer only has a right to fit in the houſe of lords, the king may, if he pleaſes, call the ſon of a nobleman to 
the houſe of peers in his father's lifetime. The inferior titles are always included in the ſuperior ; ſo that every duke is at 
the ſame time marquis, earl, viicount, and baron *. Thus all the lords are barons, and properly as ſuch, are members of 
the parliament, according to ancient uſage. For before and long after the conqueſt, the lords of parliament were conficer- 
ed only as the king's thanes or barons. For this rcafon, the civil wars in the reigns of king John and Henry III. are called, 
the barons wars. The title of duke was firſt conferred in England, after the conqueſt, by Edward III. on his eldeſt fon, 
hom he made duke of Cornwal. The title of marquis is much later. In the time of the Saxons, carls or counts were 
properly governors or chiefs of ſhires or counties, ſo called from them. William the Conqueror having diffributed the 
lands of the Engliſh among his followers, they, on whom he conferred the title of carl or count, became really lords of thoſe 
lands whoſe titles they bore, ſo that they were hereditary in their families. Afterwards, but at what time is not known, 
they loſt this privilege, and the title of earl, as was before obſerved, is become only honorary. The vitcounts under the 
Saxon kings, were licutenants to the carls in their counties. They diſcharged the office of high-ſherift,, which is now left 
to inferior officers, whilſt the viſcounts are ranked among the peers, and have even the precedence of the barons. This 
laſt title was formerly general, and included the whole body of the nobility or peers of the realm, of whom the upper houſe 
of parliament conſiſts. Next to theſe are what they call in England, the gentry, who, though diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral titles, 
as knight, eſquire, &c. are all included in the body of the commons, who, in France are called, the third eſtate, 
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* This is not ſo, unleſs they have had cach title diſtinctly conferred upon them. There are few dukes that are marquiſſes, and many earls not viſcounts, 
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among theſe are choſen the knights of the ſhires, citizens and burgeſſes, who compoſe the lower houſe, to the number of 
five hundred and thirteen : but it ſeldom happens that all are preſent, and forty are ſufficient to make a houſe. 

What has been ſaid ſhews, how the two houſes of parliament are part of the legiſlature, ſince by them the laws are made, 
with the royal aſſent. Accordingly the parliament has ever been very tenacious of its privileges for fear of loſing them by 
degrees, as it has happened in other kingdoms. On the other hand, moſt of the laws tend to maintain the liberty and pro- 

zerty of the ſubjects, ſo that they can be deprived of them only by law. There are abſolutely but two ways to deprive the 4 
Englifh of their liberties : either by laying aſide parliaments entirely, or by bribing the members to ſacrifice their country | 

to their ambition or avarice. Both theſe methods have been tried more than once, and for ſome time with ſeeming ſucceſs, 
but in the end have turned to the confuſion and ruin of the projectors. The Engliſh have ever been extremely jealous of 
their liberties, and this jealouſy has frequently cauſed violent motions in the kingdom, when they have ſcen or ſuſpected a 
tendency to undermine their privileges, and they have thereby preſerved the conſtitution of their government in much the 


ſame ſtate as in the beginning of the monarchy. 
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After this ſhort eſſay on our conſtitution, the reader is referred for a fuller account to the reign of Alfred the Great; 
and to the author's Diſſertation on the Government, Laws, &c. of the Anglo-Saxons. 
This preface to the former editions ſhall here be cloſed with the following obſervations. 
Mr. Ray1x's Hiſtory has now ſtood a thirty year's teſt without any material objection. His impartiality and candor have 
ained him an univerſal applauſe, as well among foreigners as among the Engliſh themſelves. . It would perhaps be very dif- 
ficult to find a greater inſtance of the force of truth on the minds of men, than the general approbation given to a hiſtory, 
penned in ſo naked and unadorned a manner. For, though he was a judicious, he was not an elegant writer. 
The tranſlation of this hiſtory has alſo met with uncommon ſucceſs, which, though founded chiefly on the merit of the 4 
original, is in ſome meaſure to be aſcribed to the following cauſes. | | | 
The tranſlation of a Hiſtory compiled by a foreigner in a foreign tongue, has a peculiar advantage over all others. 
Tranſlators generally fall very ſhort of their originals; but here the caſe is quite reverſe. When a foreigner writes in his 
own tongue the hiſtory of a nation, he muſt neceſſarily tranſlate his materials out of the language of the country, and ſo far 
becomes a tranſlator. Thus Rayix was obliged to turn into French all the paſſages he collected from our hiſtorians, and 
particularly charters, letters, ſpeeches, petitions, addrefles, debates, conferences, votes, and the like. All theſe are inſert- 
ed by the tranſlator in the very words of the authors from whom they are taken, and conſequently his tranſlation is ſo far an 
original, Upon this account it is that from Henry VII. to the revolution, that is, during the moſt material and intereſting 
tranſactions, the Engliſh is in effect the original, and the French may be deemed the tranſlation. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that Raetx has omitted many particulars, which though of little moment to a foreigner (for 
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whom he profeſſedly wrote) are yet of uſe to an Engliſhman. Theſe are in great meaſure ſupplied in the tranſlation by | 

additional notes. a | 

Beſides, as a foreigner, Rar tx could hardly avoid falling into little miſtakes relating to our cuſtoms, laws, names, fa- 

milies, &c. which are all rectiſied by the tranſlator. ! 

This being the caſe, it ought not to appear ſtrange that this tranſlation has been ſo univerſally received, and even prefer- | \ 

red to the original, not only by thoſe who do not, but by thoſe who do underſtand the French tongue. 55 1 
To conclude, in this fourth edition the tranſlation has again been reviſed : ſuperfluous notes are omitted and more uſeful 5 

ones added: the errors and miſtakes that had eſcaped in the former editions are corrected: in a word, the tranſlator has > I 

endeavoured to render the whole as complete as he could. p 
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Some Particulars of the Life of Mr. RAPIN de THOYRAS. 


WAEiDSET TEES W — — 


SIR, 

Imagined you world be ſurprized at my backwardneſs te 
1 ſecond your defign of writing the life of Mr. de Rapin. 

This has given me ſome concern, for I wiſh to be of 
your mind, but muſt confels, I have hitherto been unreſolved. 
I know not how the public ſtands affected; and though I 
ſuppoſed, with you, that the world would be glad to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. de Rapin, I ſhould think nothing can 
better ſatisfy their curioſity, than his new Hiſtory of Eng- 
land; it not being poſſible, in my opinion, but in ſo volu- 
minous a work, an author (undeſignedly) draws his own pic- 
rure himſelf, more to the life than any other can do. If you 
fay, this is not ſufficient, becauſe his family and actions are 
not ſcen there; I anſwer, the two panegyrics on Mr. de Ra- 
pin (in the tenth volume of the Bibliotheque Germanique, 
and in the Hiſtoire Literaire of February 1726) ſeem to con- 
rain all that is proper to be ſaid on theſe two heads. By this, 
you ſee, I have nbt the ſame ſcruple concerning your pre- 
ſent propoſal, that theſe panegyrics may at leaſt be re-pub- 
liſhed and prefixed to his Hiſtory of England. Indeed I think 
it very requiſite, and what is more, am reſolved to publiſh 
them myſelf, with ſome alteration, that is, of the two I de- 
fign to make one diſcourſe, borrowing from each what ſhall 
occur to my mind, without affecting either to ſwerve from, 
or copy them, that there may be room to inſert ſome particu- 
lars that are paſſed over in filence. It may be, I ſhall go too 
far, contrary to my firſt intention ; but however, you may be 
aſſured, I ſhall ſay nothing but what I am fully informed of, 
and what Mr. de Rapin's tamily are ready to juſtify. Never- 
theleſs, as in all this my ſole aim is to oblige you, uſe this 
letter as you pleaſe ; ſuppreſs what you do not like: nay, if 
you think fir, be ſatisfied with the panegyrics alone as firſt 
publiſhed, which perhaps would be beſt. But to begin: 

Mr. de Rapin counted among his anceſtors and relations 
many eminent perſons as well of the ſword as the gown. His 
family 1s originally from Savoy, where it flouriſhed time out 
of mind, and enjoyed ſeveral konourable poſts®, As I am 
ignorant of their perſonal qualities, I cannot ſay whether it 
was through a wile precaution, or to perpetuate an ill-ground- 
ed enmity, that a biſhop of Mauricnne cauſed to be engraved, 
in the epiſcopal palace, the following infcription ſtill to be 
ſcen, ©* Caveent ſucceflores noſtri a familia Rapinorum, 1. e. 
Let our ſucceſſors beware of the Rapins.” On the other hand, 
this family pretends, that their external luſtre was impaired 
folely by their ſteady adherence to the laws of honour and 
juſtice, This is infinuated by the author of the following 
verſcs, which are not quoted for their elegance: 


« Pour avoir ſans befoin ſu prendre, 
« On voit tomber cette maiſon : 

« Si l'eflet eut ſuivi fon nom, 

« Elle auroit de quoi fe defendre.“ 


i. e. This family, for being too honeſt to invade the pro- 
perty of others, is gone to decay. Had they been given to 
what their name implies, they would have wherewithal to 
ſupport themſelves.” 

But to draw nearer to Mr. de Rapin, I ſhall proceed to 
four brothers of that name, who ſettled in France in the reign 
of Francis I. 

One, a clergyman, was almoner to queen Catherine de Me- 
dici, who defired him of the duke of Savoy. Beſides the pre- 
ferments he enjoyed in his own country, he was called the 
King's orator, but what that means I cannot tell. 


* By the titles of this family it appears that the Rapins were noble in the 
year 1250. The branches that are in Savoy pretend to a greater antiquity : 
but of that nothing can be ſaid. 

b It is known in general, that ſome of the Rapins at ſeveral times were 
ſyndics of the nobles of their country; others were deputed by the nobility 
ro go in their name and do homage to the duke of Savoy their ſovereign. 

© Between the years 1525 and 1547. 

4 Maitre d*hotel de ſa maiſon, that is, he had the. management of the 
prince's houſe in the higheſt ſenſe of the word, and not as we underitand 
the term ſteward at preſent. 

© Bello ſtrenuus, ſays Thuanus, lib. xxxii. 

t In fine, Rapin was in great repute amongſt his own party. The con- 
ſpirators of Toulouſe made choice of him to treat in their name with Four- 
quevaux, which is a clear evidence that he had a head to manage, as well as 
a hand to act.“ Annals of Toulouſe. Ann. 1568. The conference ſpoken 
of in this paſſage, was held to ſee whether there was any way of accommoda- 
tion between the two parties: but it proved fruitleſs, and only ſerved to ex- 
aſperate them more than ever. Shortly after a battle was fought in the city, 
which laſted ſome days, wherein the proteſtants, who were numerous there, 
but however inferior to the catholics, fo three thouſand men, and were in 
the end chaſed out of the city. A ſolemn proceſſion was inſtituted in com- 
memoration of this event. When peace was reſtored, the reformed com- 
plained of this proceſſion, as a thing which revived the memory of the 
troubles, whereupon it was prohibited for the future; nevertheleſs it has 
been all along continued; only it was removed from the 12th of May to the 
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His brothers (of whom but one has left iſſue) were all 
three ſoldiers, and embraced the reformed religion; for the 
ſake of which, very probably, they abandoned their country. 

The eldeſt was a colonel of foot and governor of Montauban, 
with authority over the neighbouring governors. His name 
is among ihoſe of the viſcounts, who commanded the 
troops of the reformed in the ſouthern provinces of France. 
Letters, ſtill extant, ſhew how well known he was to king 
Henry IV. to Lewis and Henry princes of Condé, to admiral 
Chaſtillon, and many other perſons of the firſt quality. 

All we know of one of his brothers, called Peter, is, that 
a commiſhon of captain of horſe muſt, by all circumſtances, 
belong to him; bur of this we cannot be ſure, becauſe the 
name is not expreſſed, 

Philibert, another brother, was gentleman to the prince of 
Conde, and afterwards his ſteward 4. He had no leſs reputation 
in military ©, than capacity in civil affairs , but both proved 
fatal to him, as they drew upon him the enmity of the catho- 
lics, and particularly of the parliament of Toulouſe ®, who 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off at the very time he was come, 
by the king's order, to regiſter the ed Et of peace of 1568. 

The French hiſtorians frequently {peak of theſe two bro- 
thers. Father Daniel alone docs no? mention them, and paſſes 
over in ſilence, this cruel execution®. The reaſon does not ap- 
pear at firſt, for he cannot ſay, this ſentence, how unjuſt ſo— 
ever it may be ſuppoſed, is only a private affair, which there- 
fore he might omit if he pieaſed, ſince it is viſible on the 
contrary, that ſuch an event, rendered men-orable* by its cir- 
cumſtances and conſequences, ought neceſſarily to have place 
in hiſtory. But when we confider, we find this able hiſtorian 
has very artfully managed this omiſſion, for two purpoſes ; 
firſt, to extinguiſh, as far as in him lay, all remembrance of 
a rage which caſts a blemiſh on the papiſts; ſecondly, to 
render the reformed odious, when be comes to ſpeak of the 
ravages committed by the admiral's army, ſome time after, 
about Toulouſe, Mean while, with regard to theſe ravages, 
he was not ſo free as he defired, but he was obliged to ſpeak 
of them in general terms, for he could not deſcend to parti- 
culars, without diſcovering the connexion between theſe ra- 
vages and Rapin's death, by which they were both occaſioned 
and juſtified, But what he ſlightly mentions, Thuanusk and 
Mezerai relate more at large, and ſet in a true light. Mezerai, 
(who 1s more circumſtantial, and informs us, there were then 
in Toulouſe eight thouſand regular troops, which added to 
the great number of inhabitants, deprived the reformed of 
all hopes of becoming maſters of the city) ſays expreſsly, 
that the Hugonots— “ ſet fire to all the lands and houſes of 
the counſellors, on the ruins whereof the ſoldiers writ with 
ſmoaking coals, Raeix's REvexGE.” 

Peter de Rapin, baron. of Mauvers, ſon of Philibert, was 
governor of Mas-Granier, one of the cautionary towns granted 
to the reformed in Guienne. He was a ſoldier from his vouth, 
and attended king Henry IV. in all his expeditions. Moſt part 
of that time, he received not a farthing from his cſtate, which 
threw him into great ſtraits, as well as many others for the 
ſame reaſon. The king himſelf was in no h«tter circum- 
ſtances, as may be inferred from his anſwer to Mr. de Rapin, 
who having loſt his horſe, beſought his majeſty ro give him 
wherewithal to buy another: * I would,” ſays he, “ with 
all my heart, but ſee, I have ſcarce a ſhirt to my back.“ But 
Mr. de Rapin's ſufferings in the religious wars were not con- 


17th, on ſome pretence or other, 

Homo bellis ſuperioribus—clarus ob idque Toloſanis inviſus. Thuan. 
lib. xxxii.“ 

It might be alleged there are no proofs of it. But ſince Thuanus and 
Mezerai, with whom few writers can be compared for faithfulneſs, ſpeak of 
it, it muſt be inferred either there were proots in their days, or they were 
warranted by the notorivuſneſs of the fact. And what puts it out of all 
queſtion is, that M, de la Faille, who writ laſt at Toulouſe, the Annals of 
that city, of which he was ſyudic, though he takes notice tha the arret againſt 
Rapin is not ro be found (having been doubtleſs razed out of the regiſters 
for the parliament's hon ur) yet ſays more of the m tter than all thoſe that 
went before him. 

i & This execution of Rapin made a great noiſe, and the prince very 
juitly complained of it to the king and queen, Tocir majeſties alſo ex- 
preſſed great reſentment againſt the parliament ot J ouluuic, in their letters 
to them on that occaſion.” Annals of 'Foulouic, A n. 1568,” It is left to 
the reader to judge whether any thing like this woulu have happened for a 
private concern. 

& & Incenſis oppidanorum et ſenatorum, præcipuè circa urbe, prædiis, 
quod eos à publica quiete maximè omnium abhorrere dicerent Proteſtantes, 
recenti adhuc ob oculos obveriante Rapini, ante biennium à Rege et Condæo 
ut edicti pacificatorii promulgationem urgeret, in urbem miſſi, & immani per- 
fidia ignominioto ſupplicio affecti, memoria; cujus indignam necem illi, inaudi- 
tis et jure belli inconceſſis vaſtationibus, ultum iri teſtabantur,” Thuanus, 
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fined to what paſſed in the army. He thrice ſaw his houſe 
burnt and battered down during his life, and every thing plun- 
dered. It is true, he had amends made him the laſt time, as 
far as was poſhble, and in a manner which muſt have been 
very agreeable to him : for the catholic gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, by whom he was eſteemed and beloved, mect- 
ing together, reſolved to ſupply him with neceſfarics to plough 
and ſow his lands; and as thoſe troubles laſted but eight 
months, when. they were appeaſed, he found a crop ready, 
and all his eſtate, except his houſe, in as good condition as 
the moſt diligent owner could have kept it. On another oc- 
cafion, he had a pleaſure without any allay: upon a rumour 
of his death, he read himſelf a letter from queen Mary de 
Medici, expreſſing her great ſorrow to his family. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Mr. de Lupe, lord of Maravat, captain 
of fifty men at arms, governor of Mauvezin, a cautionary 
town, and a major-general, 

He left a numerous iſſue, of whom his ſecond ſon James, 
ficur de Thoyras!, was the darling of his parents. His father 
left him more than any of the other younger children, and his 
mother gave him moreover that portion of the eſtate of John 
de la Ferrie, vidame® of Chartres, and one of the heads of 
the French proteſtants, which fell to her in right of her mother. 
He was deſigned for a ſoldier, like his brothers; but his 
mother willing to have him near her, was for breeding him a 
ſcholar, to which the father conſented. After he had finiſhed 
his ſtudies, he was admitted advocate in the court of the Edict® 
of Caſtres, and contrary to the cuſtom of the country, where 
perſons nobly deſcended are never of that profeſſion, he 
practiſed it both at Caſtres and at Caſtelnaudary, and Tou- 
louſe, above fifty years, to the day of his death. It is true, 
I include the four years he ſpent at Paris, where he went 
upon the news of Mr, Pelliſſon, his brother-in-law, being 
arreſted with Mr. Fouquet. Nothing paſted in that famous affair, 
but what he was privy to, and he was very ſerviceable in many 
reſpects. He was one of the three concerned in the factum, and 
ſupplied all we find there relating to the Roman law. I ſaw in 
France a letter ſent to him by Mr. Fouquet from the Baſtile, 
thanking him for it in the moſt affectionate manner. All that 
knew him, of whom ſeveral are now living, have always de- 
ſcribed him as one of the prime advocates of his time, and 
very eminent for his impartiality and integrity. His wife, who 
died at Geneva, where ſhe was ſent by the king's order, for re- 
fuſing to turn papiſt, was ſiſter of George and Paul Pelliſſon, 
whoſe memory is {til} recent. Her father and grandfather were 
judges in the parliament of Toulouſe, and in the court of the 
edict of Caſtres. Raymond Pelliflon her great grand-father, 
after having been maſter of the requeſts, and embaſſador to 
Portugal, was at laſt firſt prefident of the ſenate of Chamberi, 
and commandant in Savoy, whilſt in poſſeſſion of the French. 
I ſay nothing of a very extraordinary affair that befel him, and 
on which ſeveral authors have enlarged, nor of his deſcendents 
above-named, becauſe I ſhould only copy what is to be found 
in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary printed at Amiter- 
dam in 1716. This family, from whence have ſprung ſeveral 
illuſtrious perſons”, is originally Engliſh?, and comes from an 
attorney-general to the prince of Wales when in Guienne, 

I procced now to Mr, de Rapin, who is properly the ſub- 
ject of my letter. Paul de Rapin, fieur de Thoyras, younger 
ſon of James, was born at Cafires, March 25, 1661. He began 
to ſtudy Latin under a tutor his father kept in the houſe, after 
which he was ſent to Puylaurens, and from thence to Saumur. 
At this laſt place, when about feventeen, he had a quarrel with 
a friend, upon a flight occaſion, and they immediately chal- 
lenged each other. But whether they loſt time in fetching 
their ſwords, for being ſtudents they ſeldom wore any, or the 
ducl held long, night came whilſt they were engaged, and 
then Mr. de Rapin's ſword broke near the hilt without his per- 
ceiving it. His adverſary immediately ſeeing it, generouſly 
told him. Whereupon the combat ceaſed, and embracing 
each other, they returned together to town. Some time aſter 

he had another quarrel with a perſon much older than himſelf, 
who rudely joſtled him as he was walking through a narrow 
and difficult paſſage. Mr. de Rapin fell upon him, but they 
were quickly parted by the people there preient. He ran for 
his ſword, and ſpeedily returning, found the perſon gone, 
neither could he meet with him, though he carefully ſought 
him ſeveral days. Some time after, he heard the man was 
gone to Paris, where Mr. de Rapin followed him. He was 
no ſooner arrived, but he was ſeized by a guard of the marſhals 
of France. This accident, which he did not expect, believing 


The name of a village belonging to his family. 

hat is, judge ot a biſhop's temporal juriſdiction, 
cM Les chambres de l' Edit were courts of judicature crected in ſevera! towns 
in f behalt of the Hugonots, the judges being half rctormed, and half 
Camolies. 
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his defign very ſecret, becauſe he had not imparted it, was oc- 


cafioned by the advice his uncle Pelliſſon received from Saumur, 


from whence he was informed of the ſuppoſed cauſe of his 
nephew's journey, which might be of ill conſequence, and 
withal, of the place where his antagoniſt might be heard of. 
Mr. Pelliffon fearing a duel would enſue, which, however it 
ended, would ruin his nephew, acquainted the marſhals of 
France with the matter, Mr. de Rapin, who was yet very 
young, affording them opportunity ro ſecure him, by going 
directly to his uncle's, The marſhals having heard both 
parties, condemned the aggreſſor to lie in prifon at Port-I'Eveque, 
till Mr. de Rapin ſhould conſent to his diſcharge, which he 
did about a month after, at the deſire of the prince of Fur— 


ſtembergh biſhop of Straſburgh, who was then at Paris, Mean 


while, the next day after the ſentence, 'the priſoner's brother 
who was reckoned a good ſword's-man, meeting Mr. de Rapin 
in the ſtreet, accoſted him, and, talking to him fo as to re- 
new the quarrel, Mr. de Rapin anſwered him by drawing his 
ſword, and wounded him before they were parted. Bur this 
rencounter was kept ſecret by the advice of the friends of both 
parties, for fear of incenfing the marſhals. 

The beginning of the year 1679, Mr. de Rapin returned to 
his father's in order to apply himſelf clofely to the ſtudy of the 
law. But before he had made any progreſs, he was obliged, with 
many other young gentlemen, ro commence advocate, upon 
notice of an edict which was publiſhed ſoon after, that a doc- 
tor's degree ſhould not be given to any perfon, who had not 
ſtudied five years in ſorne univerſity. 

This fame year, the courts of the edict were ſuppreſſed, by 
which Mr. de Rapin's family were forced to remove to Tou— 
louſe. Not long after, Mr. de Rapin perceiving the ill ſtate of 
the reformed, and that probably it would daily grow worſe, 
deſired his father's confent to quit the profeſſion of advocate 
for that of arms. His father, without abſolutely denying his 
requeſt, returned ſuch an anſwer as only tended to gain eme 
not that the requeſt ſeemed to him unreaſonable and ill ground- 
ed, but he was apprehenſive this new way of life, where ambi- 
tion is more fired than in any other, would expoſe his fon to great 
temptation, when he. ſhould find by daily experience, that it 
would not be poſſible to rite to any tolerable poſt, ſo long as he 
adhered to his religion; whereas that obſtacle being removed, 
he might hope to be advanced like the refit, This ſtate of un- 
certainty made him very remiſs in the ſtudy of the law: he 
pleaded however one cauſe as advocate, but ſtopped there, and 
applied himſelf more cloſely than ever to the reading of good 
authors, to the mathematics and muſic, in which he acquired 
great ſky, | 

In the year 1685, his father died; and two months after, 
the Edict of Nantz was revoked, whereupon Mr. de Rapin 
retired into the country with his mother and brothers, But as 
the perſecution, ſhortly after, was at the higheſt, he departe:l 
with his youngeſt brother, and arcived in England, in 
March, 1686. : 

Not long after, there came to. London a French abbé of 
quality, an! friend of Mr. Pelliſſon, who made Mr. de Rapin 
frequent viſits, and introduced him to Mr. de Barillon the 
French embailador, from whom Mr. de Rapin received great 
civilities. Theſe gentlemen would have perſuaded him to-wait 
upon the king, atturing him of a gracious reception: Mr. de 
Rapin, who could not ice what pretenfions he had to ſuch an 
honour, and beſides was apprehenfive that a propoſal ſeemingly 
ſo advantageous, might tend to his prejudice, excuſed himſelf 
in the handſomeſt manner he could. This affair put him up- 
on ſeriouſly reflecting on his preſent firuation, continually teazed 
about his religion, by the marquis of Seiſſac and other French 
catholics then at London, but eſpecially by the abbé, who, 
though extremely courtcous and civil, always turned their 
converſation to controverſy, Perceiving thercfore it was not 
poſhble tor him to defend himſelf unprepared, againſt a man 
who was maſter of thete ſubjects, and managed them with 
great art, he returned into the country, from whence he was 
come to vilit the abbe, without taking leave. He knew him- 
ſclf guilty of ill manners, but choſe to be fo, rather than re- 
main any longer expoſed, 

As he had then no expectations in England, he made but a 
ſhort ſtay; and going over to Holland, where he had relations, 
be liſted himſelt in a company of French volunteers at Utrecht, 
commanded by Mr. de Rapin, his couſin- german. 

The ſame year, Mr. Pcllitton publiſhed his Reflections on 
Religious Differences, and ſent them to Mr. de Rapin, charging 
him to tell him his opinion, which he did very largely, as he 


: 3 8 . 9 5 
Recueil d' Aricis de Papon, liv, xix. att, 9. Hiſtoires Admirables de 
Simon Goulart, tom. i. p. 6, | 
= > oor hornkhe 0 11 8 a . — . 
See Recherche des Antiquitez de la langue Francoiſe, ou Dictionaire 
Gaulois. By Borel, 
4 Boxel in the fame place, p. 377. 
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Some PARTICULARS of the LIFE of Mr. RAPIN. 


ſaid himſelf, retorting, in ſeveral places, Mr. Pelliſſon's ex- 

reſions. But nothing of this appears among his papers. Not 
that I think it either loſt or miſlaid, but rather believe, that 
out of modeſty he never took a copy, imagining that what he 
could ſay on ſuch a ſubject was not worth preſerving. 

He was till in the company of volunticrs when they went 
into England with the prince ot Orange. But in 1689, the 
lord Kingſton made him enfign in bis own regiment, with 
which he paſſed into Ireland. At the ſiege of Carricktergus, 
juſt after his arrival, he had the good fortune to gain the eſteem 
of the officers of the regiment, and eſpecially of lieutenant 
colonel Fielding, who, in leſs than a year, procured him a 
licutenancy. a 

In the beginning of 1690, the regiment to which Mr. de 
Rapin belonged, was given to lieutznant-general Douglas, who, 
upon the recommendation of three French colonels of the army, 
took more notice of him than of the reſt of the ſubalterns, and 
afterwards put a very great confidence in him. 

After the battle of the Boyne, in which Mr. de Rapin was 
preſent, general Douglas was detached with his own and twelve 
other regiments of horie and toot, to make a diverſion about 
Athlone, and, it pothble, ſurprize the town. He appointed 
Mr. de Rapin and Mr. Carles, now licutenant-general in Portu- 
gal, to act as quarter-maſter-general of his little army. This 
fiege not proving fuccels/ ul, the town being ſtrongly gartiſon- 
ed, general Douglas was recalled. Mr. de Rapin, who was 
ſent before to receive orders, found the king at the head ot a 
line, who ſtopping him, aſked ſeveral queſtions, to which Mr. 
de Rapin made ſuch antwers, as terved to remove ſome ill 
unprethons infuſ-d into his majeſty concerning Douglas's 
conduct. 

At the aſſault of Limerick he was ſhot in the ſhoiilder, and 
next day, the fiege being raiſed, was forced to ride four miles 
on horſcback in great angu ſh, He was lett with the reſt of 
the wounded, (among whom was h's brother, who was ſhot 
through the body) and fo loſt his regiment, which was order- 
ed to the north. But ſhortly after he heard general Douglas 
had procured him a company, and cauſed him to be admitted, 
though abſent. Ir was the ſame company where he had been 
enſign, and where was ſtill the {ame lieutenant, which made 
Mr. de Rapin extremely uncaſv. 

The next year, general Douglas had orders to go to Flan- 
ders. Mr. de Rapin, whom he de ſigned for his aid-de-camp, 
not being in a condition to attend him, by reaſon of his wound, 
advifed him to take another, to whom the general ſoon gave 
a company in the Scotch guards, of which he was now colonel. 
The campaign opene in Ireland wh the taking of Baltimore, 
where Mr. de Rapin had the ſatisfact on to be ſerviceable to a 
poor, diſtreſff-d, captive family, with whom he was acquiinted 
the foregoing yer. He wes afterwards at the fiege of Athlone, 
and in the aſſault that was made through the river, under the 
ſtrongeſt rampart of the town, a very bold and brave action, 
and which ſuccecded, as it is thought, contrary to the expec- 
tations of the generals. In this rown were left two regiments 
of different nations, commanded bv the lhieutenant-colonels, 
who underſtood not each other's language, and were both very 
jealous of their power, which might have occafioned diſputes, 
Happily Mr. de Rapin belonged to one, and his intimate 
friend, a captain of good ſenic, to the other, who were both 
equally eſteemed by their reſpective commanders ; fo whenever 
any accident happened that was like to breed a quarrel, theſe 
two officers, who were unprejudiced, agreed between them 
upon what was to be done, and adviſed it cach with conſtant 
fucceſs. 

After that. Mr. de Rapin was ſent ſucceſſively to ſeveral 
garriſons, and among the reit to Kilkenny, where he frequently 
waited on the biſhop, who ſcemed pleaſed with his converſa— 
tion. This commerce would have been very agreeable, could 
he have peaccably enjoyed it; but the warm and daily conteſts 
between the mayor and the officers, ſcarce allowed him a mo- 
ment's repoſe. He often uſed his endeavours to ftifle them, 
and prevented their procceding to extremities, Mean while, 
his fear that things would be brought to a deſperate paſs, made 
him gladly embrace the opportunity of commanding two com- 
panies in another place. Some time after, he rejoined his 
regiment at Kingſale, where he contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with Sir James Waller, who commanded there. 

About the cnd of the year 1693, he received an order to 
repair to England, without any reaſon afligned ; but at the fame 
time a letter from Mr. Belcaſtel informed him, he was to be 
governor to the ear] of Portland's fon. He could not con- 
ceive whence this proceeded, having never had any ſuch 
thoughts; and it was ſome time before he knew he was re- 


commended by the lord Galloway. He came therefore to 
London, and entered upon his office, Here was an end of all 
his hopes of riſing in the army to ſuch poſts as ſeveral younger 
officers of his acquaintance have obtained. All the amends 
he received, was leave to refign his company to his brother, who 
died in 1719, lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of Engliſh dra- 
goons, It is true, ſome time after, the king granted him a 
penſion of one hundred pounds a year, till he ſhould better pro- 
vide for him, which never happened. So he enjoyed his penſion 
ſeveral years; but upon that prince's death it ceaſed, and a 
place was given him, which brought him in but a moderate 
income, 

His new employment obliged him to be ſometimes in Hol- 
land, often in England, and alto in France whilſt the earl of 
Portland was embaſlador, till the young lord was fixed at the 
Hague, where he learned his - xerciſes. Whilſt he was there 
in the year 1699, Mr. de Ripin married Mariamne Toſtart, 
an advantageous match, of whom 1 ſhall ſay nothing, as ſhe 
is living. This did not hinder him however from minding 
his pupil, and attending him in his travels. He began then 
with Germany, where they made ſome ſtay at ſeveral courts, 
and particularly at Vienna: from thence they paſſed into Italy, 
by way of Tyrol, where they faw marſhal Villeroy a priſoner, 
who gave Mr. de Rapin a letter tor cardinal d'Etres, then at 
Venice. 

At his return, his employment ceaſing, he repaired to his 
family, who in his abſence lived at the Hague, where he 
ſpent ſome years. During that time he improved his leiſure 
hours, as far as the common duties of life would allow, in re- 
ſuming the ſtudy of fortification, and eſpecially of hiſtory, 
which led him to draw many general and particular genealo- 
gical and chronological tables. But what was moſt agreeable 
to him, and, as he thought, moſt inſtructive, was his being 
member of a fociety or club, ſtill in being, to the erecting of 
which he was proud of contributing, where ſeveral perſons of 
learning and merit reaſoned upon ſuch ſubjects as occurred, 
and ſpoke their opinion on ſuch queſtions as were uſudly pro- 
poſed. Mean while, as he found his family encreaſe, he re- 
ſolved to lacrifice to the good of his children the pleaſures of 
the Hague, by retiring to a cheaper country. Accordingly 
he removed, in 1707, to Wezel, in the duchy of Cleves. He 
found there a good number of French refugees, among whom 
were ſeveral ollicers, men of quality, with whom he lived very 
friendly; and he was alto received 2s kindly as could be ex- 
pected, by perſons of the higheſt rank, who were chiefly 
concerned in the government of the country, and who, on all 
occaſions, gave: him marks of their favour. 

The wary ef living at Wezet, different iv many ri ſpects from 
that of the Hague, renderea him more than ever maſter of his 
time, and allowed him aim ſt as much leiſure as he could deſire, 
to ſtudy the hiſtory ot Englund, and the nature of the govern— 
ment. This was a nore extenſive defign than perhaps it 
ſeems at firſt, tor 1: obliged him not only to peruſe all the 
Engliſh hiſtorans, but alto thoſe of other nations, who had 
anv allairs with the Uaglith, in order to procure light, and be 
allured of the t:uth of the facts, by confr nting the ſeveral 
authors. Ho 4 ould have found it very difficult to ſucceed, 
or rather would probably have miſcarried, had he not before 
qualified hialclt for reading in their original tongue, all the 
books he was obliged to conſult, Befid-s Greck and Latin, 
which he learned at the college, and had fince improved, he 
under ſtood Italian and Spanith, not to mention H>gh and Low 
Datch, of which indeed he was not ſo much maſter. As for 
Eaglith, which was the moſt neceſſary of all, he had made 
that his particular ſtudy. | | 

Though he was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, yet a ſeven- 
teen years conſtant application to compoſe his Hiſtory, entire- 
ly ruined his health. About three years before his death, he 
found himſelf quite ſpent, and frequently ſeized with violent 
pains in his ſtomach. He might have recovered, if he would 
have relinquiſhed his work, and unbent his mind for a time. 
Of this he was ſenſible, but could not reſolve it as he ought, 
All he indulged himſelf in, was not to riſe before fix o'clock, 
after which it was impoſſible tor him to ſleep or lie in his bed. 
As to his diverſions, of which walking was the moſt uſual, he 
was quickly tired of them, and, it his indi{pofition permitted, 
returned to his work, which was the cauſe of his illneſs, and 
properly his ſole delight. Ar 1:{t, a violent fever, attended 
with an oppreſion upon his lunys, carried him off the ſeventh 
day, being the 16th of May, 


This is all I have ro f:y to you concerning Mr. de Rapin, 
I with it may be fatisfactory, and am, 


Sir, yours, &c, 


Co 
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REAT BRITAIN is, without contradiction, the largeſt, 
fineſt, and moſt conſiderable iſlaad in Europe: nay one 
might venture to affirm, ſhe holds the firſt rank among all the 
ifles of the known world; and it would be, perhaps, no difh- 
cult taſk to prove, ſhe juſtly deſerves this preference. But not 
to enter into ſo needleſs a diſcuſſion, it ſuffices to ſay, very few 
can be compared to her for temperateneſs of air, number of 
inhabitants, and all the neceſſaries as well as the comforts of 
life. If ſhe wants any thing of foreign growth, her wants are 
eaſily and plentifully ſupplied by her commerce, which brings 
home to her whatever is rare and excellent in all parts of the 
world. | 

I ſhall not undertake to diſplay here all that may be ſaid 
to the advantage of this iſland, or repeat all the encomiums 
beſtowed on her, as well by the ancients as moderns. The 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of Great Britain ſufficiently ſpeaks for 
her. Her fleets, by which ſhe reigns ſovereign of the Britiſh 
ſeas; her troops, whoſe valour makes them every where dread- 
ed; her illuſtrious generals; who have carried the terror of her 
arms to the utmoſt bounds of Europe, exalt her much higher 
than all I can fav in her praiſe. Beſides, every one knows, 
this truly fortunate iſle, by her riches, and the excellent con- 
ſtitution of her government, long ſince eſtabliſhed, enjoys a 
happineſs unknown to the reſt of the world, 

I do not queſtion but the figure England has made for ſome 
time, inſpires many perſons with a curioſity to learn by what 
ſteps ſhe is arrived to that height of grandeur and power, 
which renders her fo formidable to her neighbours. It was this 
imagination that led me to publiſh the preſent hiſtory in French, 
for the benefit of thoſe who not underſtanding the Engliſh 
tongue, cannot ſatisfy their curioſity by reading the hiſtories 
written in the language of the country. I am apt to believe this 
work muſt needs meet with a favourable reception, if the hiſ- 
tory itſelf does not ſuffer by the hiſtorian's defects. But, 

As Great Britain has all along been divided into two parts, 


namely England and Scotland, I muſt warn the reader, that my 


deſign is only to write the hiſtory of England in particular. 
Though the neighbourhood of theſe two ſtates has been pro- 
ductive of ſeveral events common to both, their hiſtorics are 
nevertheleſs diſtinct ſrom each other. And therefore, I ſee no 
ſufficient reaſon to induce me to imitate ſundry hiſtorians, who 
have joined them together, on pretence that the two kingdoms 
in the laſt century were united under one and the ſame ſove— 
reign. As for the particular hiſtory of England, to which I 
intend to confine myſelf, 1 will venture to ſay, it contains as 
great variety, with as many entertaining and remarkable events, 
as moſt hiſtories hitherto cxtant. It is true indeed, it has its 
dry and barren places, efpectally in the beginning; but this is 
an imperfection common to it with the hiſtories of France, 
Spain, and all the reſt of the kingdoms founded by the north- 
ern nations. As there were but few men of letters, among 
the nations, that, like a deluge, over-ran the Roman empire, 
there were conſequently but few writers, who took care to 
tranſmit to poſterity, memorials of their hiſtories. This Hiſ- 
tory, like moſt others, may be compared to a river, which 
wells in proportion to its diſtance from the fountain-head, 
and grows immenſely great where it falls into the ocean. But 
as England is a part, and that the moſt conſiderable of 
Great Britain, it will not be 1mproper to prefix to the hiſtory 
of that king' om, a general account of the ifland, of the 
firſt inhabitants, their cuſtoms, manners, government, and 
religion. 

The IsLAN D of Ar RE TOR, or BRTTAIN, was ſcarce known 
to the Romans till the time of their emperors. Julius Ceſar 
was properly the firſt that diſcovered it to them, by carrying 
thither the Roman eagles, and by the account of his two Brit- 
ii cxpeditions, the particulars whereof he has given in his 
Commentaries, He favs, it is an ifland in the ſhape of a tri— 
angle: he ſets down the length of each fide, and ſays, the 
whole circuit of the iſle meaſures about fifteen hundred miles, 
or five hundred French leagues. After ſuch a deſcription, 
one cannot but wonder at what Tacitus ſeems to aſſert, and 


2 Tacitus ſays, “ Hance oram noviſſimi maris tune primum Romana claſſis 
circumvecta, inivlam ele Britaummam athrmavit,” Thele words, tunc primum, 
as appears by the context, muſt reter to the government of Agricola.“ This 
is Rapin's obiervation. But, after all, Tacitus might lay this, and yet have tcen 
Cæſar's Connmnentarics. For iu Cæftu's time Britain was only tuppoſed to be 
an iiland, but not known to be fo by the Romans, til] Agricola's flect tailed 
round it, Dion C:fius lived about an hundred years atter Tacitus, m the 
latter end of the fegen, and the beginning of the third century, 

Called by che Roawaus Cantium. 

ele ium. 
Alpin, in the Phepigian tongue, ſigniſies a High Mountain; Alben, 
in the fame langunge, fiynitcs White, The der:vyition from Alben ſeems to 


* Op * 
be Conmenanced by the Britith poets, who call Britain, Inif:wen, i. e. the 
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Dion Caſſius pofitively affirms, that Britain was not diſco- 
vered to be an iſland till the government of Julius Agricola, 
that is, in the reign of Veſpaſian, Titus, or Domitian. Was 
it poſſible for Cæſar's Commentaries to be unknown to theſe 
hiſtorians ®? 

Great Britain, as Cæſar obſerved, being almoſt triangular, 
if it be conſidered as bounded by three right-lines, forming 
a perfect triangle, the three ſides together may be reckoned 
about fifteen hundred miles: but allowing for the windings 
of the coaſt, they are found to make about cighteen hundred 
miles, or fix hundred French leagues in compats. The ſhorteſt 
fide, which looks toward France, and reaches from the North 
Foreland in Kent®, to the Land's Ende in Cornwal, con- 
tains about three hundred miles ; the weſtern fide, over 
againſt Ireland, from the Land's End to the northermoſt point 
ot Scotland, may be about eight hundred miles in length; and 
the third or eaſtern fide about ſeven hundred. 

The names of Albion and Britain, by which the iſle has 
been known, are both of ſo ancient a-date, that their origin 
is not to be traced. To conjecture only, recourſe has been 
had in this caſe. The firſt of theſe names, ſay ſome, was 
received from a certain giant, ſon of Neptune. Others derive 
the name Albion from the Greek word Alphen, fignifying 
White, becauſe the coaſts, when viewed at a diſtance, look 
of that colour. Some again imagine Albion comes from the 
Celtic word Alp, or High, the land appearing fo, as you ap- 
proach it from the continent ©, 

As for the origin of the name Britain, we find among 
the antiquarics, variety of opinions or conjectures, the prin- 
cipal of which are theſe four. The firſt, that the name of 
Britain was given to the ifland by Brutus, a Trojan prince. 
The ſecond is Somner's, a learned Engliſhman, who ſuppoſes 
that becauſe of the violent motion of the fea which wathes the 
coaſts of Great Britain, this name may come from the Britiſh 
word Brydio, or Rage. The third, eſpouſed by Camden, 
fir William Temple, and others, is founded upen the word 
Brith, ſignifying in the Britiſh tongue Woad, becauſe the 
ancient Britains uſed to dye their {ins blue with that plant. 
The fourth is Bochart's : that famous antiquary believed the 
Phoenicians coming to buy tin in the iſland of Albion, gave 
it the name of Barat-Anac, that 1s, the land or country of 
Tin, which being by the Greeks mollified into Britannia e, 
was adopted by the Romans. This etymology ſcems to be con- 
firmed by the Grecians calling the iſles of Scilly Caſſiterides, 
which ſigniſies in Greek the fame as Barat-Anac in Phœnician. 

If I may be allowed to ſpeak my opinion of theſe four ety- 
mologies, the firſt ſeems to be founded altogether. upon a 
fable. The ſecond, deriving the name Britain from a Britiſh 
word, ſignifying Rage, is, I think unwarrantable ; becauſe 
the iſland receiving this name from foreigners, as will be 
ſhewn preſently, it is not likely they ſhould take it from the 
Britiſh language, of which probably they were ignorant : be- 
ſides, it is not fact that the ſea rages more on the coalt of 
Great Britain than in other places; conſequently its motion 
not being uncommon, could not give occaſion to derive this 
name from a word fignitving Rage. The third deriving 
the name from the word Brita, or Woad, is the moſt gene- 
rally received. But, however, it is liable to one objection, 
which thoſe that embrace it ought to remove, and that is, 
the name of Britain was certainly given to the iſland by fo— 
reigners. Ihis is evident from the natives never ſty ling their 
country Britain, or themſelves Britons : their true name is 
Cumri, or Cumbri; from whence Cambria, the name of 
Wales this day among the Welſh, Now it is by no me:ns 
probable, that foreigners thould make uſe of a Britiſh word to 
form the name of this iſland. So the fourth opinion, viz. 
Bochart's, ſeems to me the moſt natural. It cannot be ſaid 
to be unlikely that the Phcenicians, the firſt traders to this 
iſland, ſhould give it the name of Barat-Anac, or the Land 
of Tin. Suppoling this, it is probable the name paſſing from 
the Phœnicians to the Grectans, and from theſe laſt to the 
Romans, was changed into that of Britanniaf, However 


White Iſland. See Selden's notes on Poly-albion, p. 20. 

* 'The termination—tama, ſignifying in Greck, Region, ſhews, accord- 
ing to Camden, that this word was formed by the Greeks, juſt as Mauri- 
tania, Luſitania, Aquitamia, etc, Rapin. It is a queition whether there is 
any ſuch Greek word as "I'ania, ſignitying a country, Tan in Celtic, as 
well as in Aſia, ſigniſies country, as the names of numberleſs places witneſe, 
Kurdittan, Dagittan, etc. etc, 

A modern author gives the following derivation, The Pheoenicians hav— 
ing paſſed the Streights, met with no itland in the ccean comparable to thoſe 
now called the Britiſh Mes, Theie therefore, by way of eminence, they 
called Brithan, that is Outer, or "lands of the Outer Sea, in oppolition to 
thoſe in the Mediterrancan, which they called the Inuer Sca. From Brithan, 
Britannia naturally flows. Le Clese. 
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LOT RR OD 
we have nothing to truſt to in this matter but very 
doubtful conjectures. The late inſtances of the names given 
to new-found-lands are ſo many demonſtrations, that caprice 
has as great a ſhare as realon in coining theſe new names. 
A ſaint's day, the name of a leader or pilot, the firſt object 
that chanced to preſent itſelf to view, an accident happening 
at the time of the diſcovery of theſe new lands, have uſualiy 
ſerved for foundation of the names aſhgned them. So that 
perhaps the conjectures of Camden and Bochart are as little to 
the purpoſe with reſpect to Britain, as ours would be, if igno- 


this be, 


rant of the occaſion of the names given to the ſeveral parts of 


America, we ſhould endeavour to trace them from the lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, or commerce of the natives. | 

We are as much in the dark concerning the origin of the firſt 
inhabitants of the iſland of Albion, for in all likelihood it was 

eopled by colonies from different places, and at different times. 
ren therefore have been uſed to give us ſome light 
into this matter from their cuſtoms, manners, religion, and 
form of government. But before I proceed to what has been 
conjectured on this head, it will be neceſſary juſt to touch 
upon the fabulous ſtory of Brutus, publiſhed by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a writer of the twelfth century. Not that it de- 
ſerves notice ; but being mentioned by almoſt all the Englith 
kiftorians, it ſeems hardly pardonable to paſs it over in ſilence. 
Befides, it is the part of a good hiſtorian not only to relate 
matters of fact, but alſo to guard his readers againft the fictions” 
obtruded upon the world tor truths, 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, a BenediQine monk, penned in Latin 
a Hiſtory of Britain, and dedicated it to Robert carl of Gloceſter, 
natural ſon of Henry I. king of England. In this pretended 
Hiſtory, Britain is ſaid to receive her name from Brutus, the 
firſt of her kings. What the hiſtorian relates is as follows: 

Brutus, ſon of Sylvius, grandſon of Æneas, had the misfor- 
tune to kill his father as he was ſhooting at a deer. As he 
could not, or would not, after this fatal accident, ſtay any longer 
in Italy, he retires into Greece, where gathering together the 
deſcendants of the Trojans that were brought thither after the 
deſtruction of their city, he puts to ſea with them, and after 
long wandering on the Mediterranean, enters the Atlantic 
ocean, and pertorms wonders in ſeveral places, particularly 
in Gaul againſt Goffarius king of Aquitain. At length, guided 
by an oracle, he comes and lands in the ifland of Albion, at a 
place where Tetneſs now ſtands, in the county of Devon. The 
iſland was at that time inhabited by giants of the race of 
Cham, whoſe chief or king was Gog-Magog. Brutus and 
his companions, though few in number, not only keep their 
ground, but root out the giants and get poſtethon of the iſland, 
which Brutus from his own name called Britain, Before his 
death he divided his dominions among his three ſons. Locrin 
or Locgrin, bad for his ſhare Loegria, ſo called from him, 
the ſame with England now, excluſive of Wales, which was 
the ſhare of Camber, Brutus's ſecond ſon, and from him named 
Cambria; Albanact, the youngeſt, had the country ſince 
called Scotland, to which he gave the name of Albania s. 

Having laid theſe foundations, the author continues his Hiſ- 
tory, giving an account of the various revolutions that happened 
inthe iſland, under the kings, ſucceſſors of Brutus, whole names 
he relates with ſome of their actions. But as to the time of 
their reigns he is not ſo exact, ſetting down neither when they 
began, nor how long they laſted. He is contented with ſay- 
ing, Brutvs's arrival in Albion was twelve hundred years after 
the flood, and fixty-ſix after the deſtruction of Troy. This 
Hiſtory, publiſhed in ſo dark an age, was greedily received, 
particularly by the Welſh, the poſterity of the ancient Britons; 
Bat ir brings with it ſo many marks of forgery, that it is look- 
ed upon by all that have examined it with any attention, as a 
fiction of Geoffrey himſelf, or fore other author whom he has 
too implicitly followed. 

Altet rejecting this fable, I wiſh it were in my power to give 
a ſatisfactory account of the origin of the Britons: but that is 
impoſſible. We muſt be ſatisfied with the conjectures of 
Cz1ar, Tacitus, and ſome more modern authors. The moſt 
probable account ſeems to be this: 

That Great Britain was peopled by the Celtæ or Gauls, 
deſcended from Gomer, ſon of Japhet, is univerſally acknow- 
ledged. Of this the name Cumrik, by which the Welth call 
themſelves ſtill in their language, and ſeveral other reaſons, 
will not ſuffer us to doubt. Beſides the numerous ſwarms of 
Gauls that over-ran ſo great a part of Europe and Afia, make 
it credible, they neglected not to ſend colonies into Great Bri- 
tain, which lay fo near them. The affinity, taken notice of 
by antiquaries, between the Gauls and Britons with reſpect to 
religion, is a farther confirmation of this opinion, Ir is true 


The name of Loegria is loſt z Cambria is retained by the Welſh, as 
Albany is by the Scots, But this is no proof of the origin of theſe names 
being inch as Geottrey of Monmouth related, Rapin. 

a Vit is Indigent or the firſt and moſt ancient inhabitants of Britain, in 
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indeed, the Belge are ſaid by ſome writers to ſettle in the caſt ! 
ern, the Spaniards in the weſtern, and the Hibernians or Iriſh 
in the northern parts of Great Britain. But this is not incon- 
ſiſtent with the common opinion. The Belge were no other 
than Gauls ; and the Spaniards, as well the Iriſh or Scots, were, 
according to ſome writers, colonies of the Celtiberian Gauls 
that inhabited along the weſtern coaſts of Spain. But ſuppoſing 
it were not very certain, that theſe Spaniards were Celtiberians, 
it cannot be denied that the ſouthern part, now called England, 
was peopled by the Gauls. This is the moſt probable account 
of the origin of the Britons. . 

As for their manners, cuſtoms, religion, and government, 
though mentioned by Cæſar in his Commentaries, ſhould we 
confine ourſelves to what he has ſaid, our knowledge would 
be but very imperfect. A fuller diſcovery of theſe things muſt 
be drawn chiefly from the authors who wrote after the Romans 
were become maſters of Britain. As the Britons did not at 
once, but by degrees, alter their cuſtoms and manners, what 
theſe authors ſay of the Britons of thoſe days, may be preſum- 
ed to agree in many reſpects with the ancient inhabitants of 
the iſland. 

The Britons were generally tall and well made, and, like 
moſt of the Iriſh at this day, yellow-haired. Their conſtitution 
was ſo good, that according to Plutarch, they frequently lived 
a hundred and twenty years. This length of days was probably 
owing to their ſobriety and temperance, as much or more than 
to the wholeſomenels of the air. The ule of cloaths was ſcarce 
known in the iſland. None but the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
coaſts covered their nakedneſs with the ſkins of wild beaſts 
careleſsly thrown over them, not fo much to defend themſelves 
againſt the cold, as to avoid giving offence to the ſtrangers 
that came to trafic with them, 

They were wont by way of ornament to make incifions in their 
bodies in the ſhape of flowers, trees, and animals, which with 
the juice of woad they painted of a ſky-colour that never wore 
out. Thele ſcars are by Tertullian termed Britannorum 
Stigmata, 

They lived in woods, in huts covered over with ins, 
boughs, or turf. There are people now in the north of Scotland 
that are ſaid to have no other houſes. I remember alſo to have 
ſeen in Ireland poor people living in a hut covered only with 
green turf, and not above three or four times bigger than their 
body. I was told they lived quietly in theſe habitations, with- 
out itirring abroad, unleſs to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and, 
contented with milk and potatoes, gave themſelves no farther 
trouble. This may ferve to give us an idea of the way of 
living as well among the ancient Britons, as perhaps, among 
many other nations. Their uſual food was milk, and fleſh 
got by hunting, their woods and plains being well ſtocked 
with game. As for domeſtic fowls, hens, and geeſe, if they bred 
any, it was for their pleaſure, being ſtrictly forbid by their 
religion to eat them, at Cæſar expreſly obſerves. Neither did 
they eat any fiſh, though the rivers and the ſea that ſurround- 
ed them were plentifully ſtored with them. Their towns, or 
rather villages, were only a confuted parcel of huts, placed at 
a little diſtance from cach other | 
tinction of ſtreets. They generaliy ſtood in the middle of a 
wood, the avenues whereot were defended with flight ram— 
parts of earth, or with the trees that were felled to clear the 
ground. Notwithſtanding this their plain and fimple manner 
of living, ſo remote from the luxury of other nations, they 
were as quick of apprehenſion as their neighbours the Gauls, 
and, if Tacitus may be credited, of greater penetration. Dio- 
dorus Siculus does not ſcruple to prefer their honeſty and in— 
tegrity before that of the Romans. One cuſtom however, 


they had that ſeemed deteſtable to other nations, though for 
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„without any order or diſ- 
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their part they thought it very innogent; and that was, for 
ten or a dozen brothers or friends to live all together and have 
their wives in common. This cuſtom continued a long time 
among them, though in other reſpects they were grown very 
civilized by their commerce with the Romans, when maſters 
of this iſland. A Britiſh lady being upbraided one day by 
Julia, Severus's empreſs, with a cuſtom ſo contrary to the 
practice of other nations, is ſaid, by an hiftorian, to return 
this bold anſwer : : 

« The Roman lad'es have little reaſon to reproach us upon 
this account, ſince we do publicly with the beſt of our men no 
more than what they do privately with the worſt of theits, 
freedmen and ſlaves.” The Britons, without doubt, differed 
from more civilized nations in many other cuſtoms i. But their 
country being little frequented by foreigners, we know but few 
particulars about them, eſpecially with regard to the time be- 
tore the arrival of the Romans, We muſt therefore be ſatisfied 


oppoſition to thoſe that came over from Belgium. Mag. Brit. p. 8. 

i Another cuſtom they had, viz, If a wife was found accetlary to her 
huſband's death, ſhe was proceeded againit with fire. Hence, fays Coke, our 
preſent law of burning women that have killed their huſbands, 
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with what we find ſcattered here and there in authors, who it 
may be, for the moſt part, knew but little of the matter. 

Ceſar gives a great character of the valour of the Britons, 
and their going to battle with undaunted bravery, But it is 
hard to underſtand his deſcription of their way of fighting. 
He ſays, they fought for the moſt part in chariots, from whence, 
furiouſly driving among their enemies, they flung their darts: 
but when they had to deal with the horſe, they left their cha- 
riots to fight on foot with advantage. Now this ſeems very 
ſtrange. For my part, I own I cannot conceive what advantage 
they could have to engage the horſe rather on foot than in 
their chariots. 

As well fituated for trade as the Britons were, we do not find 
they had any large veſſels, or ventured to fea beyond the coaſts 
of Gaul. Their chief commerce was with the Phœnician mer- 
chants, * who, after the diſcovery of the iſland, exported every 
year great quantities of tin, with which they drove a very gain- 
ful trade with diſtant nations. But notwithſtanding all their 
care to conceal the fountain-head, the Greeks | diſcovered it 
at length, and came and traded alſo to the ſame place. 

The commerce being carried on in the furtheſt parts of 
Cornwall only, foreign merchants had no opportunity to know 
exactly the ſtate of the iſland. For which reaſon we are 1gno- 
rant at this day, of many particulars concerning the religion 
and government of the Britons, that probably would have been 
tran{mitted down to us, if other nations had met with infor- 
mation. A full account therefore muſt not be expected of 
theſe matters, fince here, as well as in many other caſes con- 
jectures only are all we have to go upon. Thus much how- 
ever is known, that the Britons had in a manner the ſame gods 
with the Gauls. For inſtance, Dis and Samothes were deities 
equally worſhipped by both nations. But the Britons had a 
very particular veneration for Andate, goddeſs of victory, to 
whom they ſacrificed their priſoners of war. 

We know morcover the Druids, as well among the Britons 
as Gauls, had the care and direction of all religious matters m. 
The name Druid comes from the word Deru, fignifying in the 
Britiſh or Celtic language, an Oak, like Drus in the Greek l. 
For the mitletoe that grows on the oak was looked upon by 
them as a moſt ſacred thing, and the greateſt bleſſing of 
heaven®. The Druids were held in ſuch veneration by the 
people, that their authority was almoſt abſolute ; no public 
affairs were tranſacted without their approbation; not ſo much 
as a male factor could be put to death without their conſent. 
Religion not only afforded them a pretence to concern them- 
ſelves in the government, but authoriſed them, as they pre- 
rended, to intermeddle in private affairs. Under colour that 
there is hardly any caſe but where religion may be concerned, 
they claimed a power to exclude from the ſacritices ail ſuch as 
refuſed to ſubmit to their determinations. By that means they 
became very formidable, this fort of excommunication being 
deemed fo infamous, that the perſon on whom it was pro- 
nounced, was avoided by all. The Chriſtian clergy in this 
point have but roo cloſely imitated the ancient druids. The 
chief of the druids was a ſort of pontiff, or high-prieſt, who 
had authority over all the reſt. This dignity was elective : 
and fometimes, when the candidates were of equal merit, ſuch 
hers and broils have raged among them, that they have fal- 
len to blows before the election was over. 

The Bards, among both Britons and Gauls, were prieſts of 
an inferior order to the druids. Their buſineſs was to cele- 
brate the praiſes of their heroes in verſes and fongs, which 
they compoſed and ſung to their harps?. They continued in 
being a long time: there were ſome even after the Romans had 
entirely abandones the ifland. 


k The Pucenicians firſt came to Britain before the Trojan war. Sam. 
Brit. p. 47. 
lie Greeks came hither one hundred and ſixty years before Julius Cæſar. 
Sam. Brit. p. 74. 
Er vos Barbaricos ritus moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sactorum, Druidæ, poſitis repctiſtis ab armis. 


Solis noſle deos, ete. Lucan. 
Ihe Druids, now, while arms are heard no more, 

Old mviteries and barb'rous rites reſtore, 

A. tribe who ſingular religion love, 

And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 

Fo theſc, and theſe ot all mankind alone, 

The gods are ture reveaPd, or ſure unknown. 

If dying mortals doom they ſing aright, 

No ght delcend to dwell in dreadful might ; 

No bring louls to grifly Pluto go, 


«Or tetk the dreary filent ſhades below: 
But to:th they fly, immortal in their kind, 


Ant uther yulics in new. worlds they find, 
Thus lic tor e runs its endlets race, 

And like a line, - th but divides the ſpace 
A ſtop es cant vor for a moment laft, 

A poi bc: dne future and the paſt, 
Thrice happy tiey beneath the rorthern ſkies, 


Who that woilt Ic u, the fear of death deſpiſe. 


A third ſort of prieſts, as well in Britain as Gaul, were the 
Eubates %, who applied themſelves chiefly to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and the contemplation of the wonderful works of 
nature, as Marcellinus informs us. 

In ſhort, as the Britons and Gauls had properly but one 
and the ſame religion, it 1s very probable one of theſe nations 
received it from the other. Cœſar was of opinion, that the 
Gauls had it from Britain, becauſe, as he obſerves, thoſe that 
were defirous to have a thorough knowledge of this religion, 
went thither to ſtudy it. But this argument at moſt ſerves 
only to prove, that their religious myſteries were celebrated 
with greater exactneſs in Britain, it may be by reaſon of the 
revolutions that happened in Gaul, by the wars raiſed there 
by the Romans. Buchanan, not fo poſitive as Cæſar, ſays, 
it cannot certainly be known which of the two nations re- 
ceived it from the other, It is very likely, however, the Gauls, 
when they peopled Britain, brought their religion with them. 
Be this as it will, fince the Britiſh and Gauliſh druids had the 
fame notions, and there is nothing certain concerning the firſt, 
we can form no idea of their religion, but by that of the 
Gauls, which is a little better known to us. This knowledge, 
however, 15 of no great extent, the druids having left nothing 
in writing, it being their cuſtom to teach their diſciples every 
thing by heart. A Burgundian author has been at the pains 
to collect ſome of the druidical maxims or rules, of which 
the moſt remarkable are theſe : 

*« None muſt be inftructed but in the facred groves. 

* Miſletoe mult be gathered with reverence, and if pof- 
fible in the fixth moon. It muſt be cut with a golden bill. 

« Every thing derives its origin from heaven, 

The arcana of the ſciences mult not be committed to 
writing, but to the memory. 

Great care is to be taken of the education of children. 
The powder of miſletoe makes women fruitful, 

The diſobedient are to be ſhut out from the ſacrifices, 
Souls are immortal, 

The ſoul after death goes into other bodies. 

If the world is deſtroyed, it will be by fire or water. 

* Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man muſt be ſacrificed. 

* According as the body talls, or moves after it is fallen ; 
according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, future 
events ate foretold. 

* Priſoners of war are to be ſlain upon the altars, or burnt 
alive incloſed in wicker, in honour of the gods. | 

© All commerce with ſtrangers muſt be prohibited. 

He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, ought 
to be puniſhed with death. 

Children are to be brought up apart from their parents, 
till they are fourteen years of age. 

Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next. 

There is another world, and they who kill themſelves 
to accompany their friends thither, will live with them there. 

Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on the funeral 
piles of the dead, will faithfully be delivered in the other world. 

The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all things, [as its 
name in Celtic implies. 

Let the diſobedient be excommunicated ; let him be de- 
prived of the benefit of the law; let him be avoided by all, 
and rendered incapable of any employ. 

All maſters of families are kings in their own houſes, 
they have a power of life and death over their wives, children, 
and ſlaves.” | 

| Thele articles may ſerve to give us a ſpecimen of the prin- 
ciples and rcligion of the druids, which flouriſhed a lon 
while in Great Britain as well as in Gaul. It ſpread as far as 


cc 


Hence they no cares for this frail being feel ; 
Bur ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel ; 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn, 
To ſpare that life which muſt fo ſoon return, 

n Father Pczron,. in his book of the Original of the Celtic language, will 
have both Greek and Latin to come from Celtic. If to, the Greck word 
Drus muſt come from the Celtic Deru. Rapin. 

Ad viſcum druidz, druidæ cantare ſolebant. Ovid, 


They called the mifletoe, as they ſtill call it in ſome part of Wales, the Pren- 
Awyr, Theſe groves where they worſhipped were called Llwyn, thence pro— 
bably the word Llan, fignifying now in Welſh a Church. Theſe groves 
were incloſements of ſpreading oaks, ever ſurrounding their ſacred places - 
in which were, 1. Gorſeddati, or hillocks, where they ſat and pronounced 
their decrees, and ſpoke orations to the people. 2. Carnedde, or heaps of 
ſtones, on which they had a peculiar mode of worſhip. 3. Cromleche, or 
altars, on which they performed the folemnities ot ſacrifices, Rowland, 
P. 6g. 

v You too, you bards! whom ſacred raptures fire, 

"To chaunt your heroes on your country's lyre, 

Who confecrate, in your immortal ſtrain, 

Brave patriot- ſouls in righteous battle lain. Lucan, 


* Ovali;, Straby, In Welch or, Britiſh, Oſßwyr or Offyddion. Mon. 
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Italy, as appears by Auguſtus's injunction to the Romans not 
to celebrate its myſteries. * There were women aa well as men 
druids. It was a female druid of Tungria*”, that, according 
to Vopiſcus, foretold to Dioclefian (when a private ſoldier in 
Gallia) that he would be emperor of Rome. 

If the religion of the Britons may be learned by that of the 
Gauls, an idea of their government may likewiſe be formed 
the fame way. As both nations were of Celtic extraction, 
they had, very probably,. the ſame form of government. In 
order, therefore, to know the nature of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, recourſe may be had to what was in uſe among the 
Gauls. From the time of the founding of Rome, the Gauls 
were divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, with a head or King 
over each. Some of theſe being more powerful than the reſt, 
kept their neighbours in a ſort of dependence, and one of 
theni, upon great and imminent dangers, was by common 
conſent choſen chief commander, whoſe power was limited, 
as well as the time of his adminiſtration, During his office, 
he was conſidered as a ſovereign magiſtrate, having power to 
put the laws in execution, and act as captain-general of all 
their forces. Livy (according to the cuſtom of the Romans) 
calls this magiſtrate King, but a modern author, who be- 
lie ved he underſtood better the nature of that dignity, affirms 
the title of King not to be at all proper for the perſon inveſted 
with it, and therefore calls him only © Paramount, or, one 
ſuperior to the reſt,” However this be, the Britons may 
be ſuppoſed to have had much the ſame form of government, 
fince we find the whole country between the Tine and the 
Channel was divided into ſeventeen petty ſtates, with each 
its head, dignified by authors with the name of King. When 
Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, the command of their army was 
conferred by the Britons on Caſſibelanus, king or chief of 
the Trinobantes ; and in the time of Claudius, Caractacus, 
king of the Silures, was choſen general. In the map an- 
nexed, the names and fituation of theſe ſtates are laid down. 
Theſe nations, without doubt, depending on each other no 
farther than neceſſity compelled them, had frequent quarrels 
and conteſts. But we have no certain knowledge ot their 
affairs, and thercfore the beginning of their hiſtory can be 
dated no farther back than Cæſar's invaſion. From thence, 
to the time of their being freed from the dominion of the 
conquering Romans, the thread may in ſome meaſure be 
carried on, though ſeveral large gaps occur, which it is not 
poſſible to fill up by reaſon of the fewnels of the authors that 
have treated of this ſubject. But before I begin, it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe a brief account of the Picts and Scots, 
inhabitants of North Britain. 

If the Britons aſpire to a very ancient original, by calling 
themſelves deſcendants of Brutus, great-grandſon of AEneas ; 
the Scots, ever j-alous of the glory of their neighbours, re- 
ſolve not to yield to them, even in this imaginary honour : 
nay, thev go beyond them, and lay claim to a much greater, 
bat withal a no leſs fabulous. antiquity. Their hiſtories are 
full of their nation being founded by Gathelus, ſon of Cecrops 
king of Athens; or, as ſome ſay. fon of Argus, fourth 
king of Argos, jointly with Scota, daughter of Pharaoh King 
of Egypt. This fable is dreſſed up in the following manner: 

Gathelus being forced to quit his native country, to avoid 
the perſecution of his enemies, puts to ſea in company with 
ſome friends, who would not forſake him. After ſeveral ad- 
ventures top long to relate, he comes into Egypt, and ſerves 
under Moſes in Pharaoh's war with the Ethiopians. At 
length, upon Moſes leaving Egypt, Gathelus having ſigna- 
lized himſelf by many brave actions, ſucceeds him 1n the 
command of Pharaoh's army, who gives him his daughter 
Scota in marriage. Thirty-nine years after, Gathelus terrified 
by an oracle foretelling the deſtruction of Egypt, fails from 
thence with a great number of Greeks and Egyptians who 
adhere to his fortune. He makes ſeveral attempts to ſettle 
in Africa; but not ſucceeding, roves about uncertain of his 
fate, and at laſt lands at a port oh the weſtern coaſt of Spain, 
calling the place Portus Gatheli, from whence came the name 
Portugal. [Here the author of this fable forgot that Gathe- 
lus ſpoke Greek and not Latin.] After ſome ſtay, Gathelus, 
leaving a colony here, ſteers his courſe farther northward, 
and ſettles in a country from his own name called Gathelicia, 
or Galicia. Some time after, his ſon Hiberus embarking 


r The preſent biſhopric of Liege. 

Rowlands, in his Mona Antiqua, imagines the Second Sight (which he 
ſeems to believe) called Taiſh in Scotland, to be a relique of druidiſin, and 
builds his conjecture upon this noted ſtory related by Vopiſcus, who 1ays, 


Diocleſian, when a private foldier in Gallia, on his removing thence, reckon- 


ing with his hoſteſs, a druid woman, ſhe told him he was too penurious, but 
that he needed not to be ſparing of his money, for after he ſhould kill a 
Boar, ſhe aſlured him (looking ſtedfaſtly in his face) he would be emperor 
of Rome. "Theſe words made great impreſſion upon him, and he was af- 
terwards much delighted in hunting and killing Boars, often ſaying when 


he ſaw many made emperors, and his own fortune not much mending, “1 


kill the boars but 'tis others that eat the fleſh.” However, many years after, 
one Arrius Aper, father-in-law of the - emperor Numerianus, graſping for 
Number 2. 
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with ſome of his father's followers, fails towards the north 
and leads a colony to an ifland by him named Hibernia and 
afterwards Ireland. As this iſland was not then very po u- 
lous the natives gladly received the new-comers, and 1 2 
with them, ſoon became one nation under the general name of 
Scots, from Scota mother of Hiberus. 

It would be loſt time to refute a fable that brings its own 
confutation along with it. Neither ſhould I have mentioned 
it, had not Buchanan inſerted it in his hiſtory of Scotland 
and ſhewn the abſurdities of it, to remove the prejudices of 
thoſe of his countrymen who ſtood up in its defence. This 
may be called the fabulous origin of the Scots. The account 
given for truth by the writers that are leſs prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of the antiquity of their nation, is as follows: 

The iſland of Iren, called by the Romans Hibernia, and 
by the Engliſh and Scots Iren-landit or Ireland, had been 
long poſſeſſed by the Scots from Scythia in Europe, when a 
colony of Spaniards came with a defign to ſettle there, much 
about the time that the Carthaginians became maſters of 
Spain. The number of theſe foreigners not being very con- 
fiderable, the natives far from being alarmed, willingly ad- 
mitted them, and aſſigned them lands to cultivate. Buchanan 
ſuppoſes theſe Spaniards to be deſcended from a colony of the 
Cceltiberians that were ſettled in Spain. The good reception 
theſe met with in Ireland, drew others thither ; inſomuch 
that in the end the iſland grew very populous, and the two 
nations mixing together, became one people under the name 
of Scots. In proceſs of time, the land being over-ſtocked 
abundance of families threw themſelves into the Ebudes orHe- 
brides, iſlands fitnated north of Ireland, which being ſmall, were 
likewiſe in time as well peopled as Ireland itſelf, The Scyths 
or Scots are ſaid to land in Ireland not long after the flood, and 
the Spaniards to arrive there in the year of the world 3 380. 

The Hebrides being thus peopled by the Scots, certain 
ſtrange ſhips came and offered to land. Theſe ſhips were 
filled with Picts, a German nation inhabiting the countries 
now called Mecklenburg and Pomerania. They were roving 
about, according to the cuſtom of the northern nations. in 
queſt of new habitations, their country being too populous 
to find them a ſubſiſtence*®. They demanded of the Scots 
ſome part of their iſle to ſettle in. The Scots replied, the ſoil 
was ſo barren, that it was incapable of ſupplying them all with 
neceſſaries. But withal informed them, that a large iſland 
called Albion, lay not far diſtant, where the northern parts 
being thinly inhabited, they would infallibly find room enough 
offering them aſſiſtance in caſe of oppoſition. The Picts la- 
tisfied with this diſcovery, ſteering directly to Albion, and 
finding but few inhabitants where they landed, ſettled with- 
out much trouble in the northern parts, 

The Scots having been long deſirous to extend their ha- 
bitations into Albion, where they hoped to find greater plenty 
than in their iſlands, laid hold of this opportunity to ſhare 
in the new ſettlement u; the Picts were not diſpleaſed to ſee 
ſuch numbers flock over, for beſides the need they ſtood in 
of their aſſiſtance againſt rhe attacks of the natives of Albion: 
they could not poſſibly have ſubſiſted long in that country, 
if the Scots had not ſupplied them with wives to perpetuate 
their colony. But this was done upon condition the heirs of 
the women ſhould have the preference before thoſe of the 
men in the ſucceſſion to the kingdom they were going to 
eſtabliſh. This law, Bede ſays, was in force in his time. 
The two nations, being thus united together in one common 
intereſt, compelled by degrees the ancient inhabitants of 
Albion to retire to the ſouthward, and leave them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the country lying north of the Tine. At 
length, their numbers being greatly increaſed, they agreed to 
ſeparate ; whether the difference of their laws and cuſtoms oc- 
caſioned frequent quarrels, or for ſome other unknown reaſons. 
The Scots choſe the weſtern part, as neareſt Ireland, with 
the Hebrides ; and the Picts took the eaſtern part, as oppo- 
ſite to Germany *. After the ſeparation, the two nations 
began to be diſtinguiſhed from one another, and governed 
each by their own laws, The Scots that inhabited Albion 
began to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that remained in Ireland 
and the adjacent iſles: the former were called Albins and the 
latter Iriſh, Fence comes likewiſe the diſtinction between 
Great Scotland or Ireland, and Little Scotland or North Britain. 


the empire, treacheroufly flew him, for which fact being brought by the 
to!diers betore Diocleſian (then become a prune commander in the army) he 
aſked his nune, and being told he was called Aper, (i. e. Boar) without fur- 
ther pauſe ſlieathed his ſword in his bowels, ſaying, „Et hunc Aprum cum 
cæterie, “ which done, the ſoldiers faluted him emperor, 
In St. Kilda, the moſt weſtern ifle of the Hebrides, the inhabitants now 
live upon eggs, which the wild geeſe come and lay conſtantly at a certain 
ſcaſon. Martin's voyage to St, Kilda, printed at London, 7698. Rapin. 
This is tfrongly conteſted, for it is pretended by many, that the Scots 
did not ſettle in the northern parts of Britain till the beginning of the fixth 
century, Buchanays account is followed here, Rapin. 
* "They were parted by Grantſbaia hills, called by Tacitus, in the life of 

Agricola, cap. >xv, Mons Grampyus, 


* * 
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The Albia Scots, ſtrengthened by continual ſupplies from 


their brethren the Iriſh, increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 
the end growing much more powerful than the Picts, they 
utterly deſtoyed them. But this happened not till many ages 
after their ſeparation. 

It is difficult for amity and a good underftanding to remain 
long hetween two bordering nations. Jealouſy and oppoſite 
intereſts furniſh them with too frequent occaſions of quarrel. 
The Picts and Scots were no ' ſooner parted, but they began 
to fall at variance about ſome trifling affair. The conteſt be- 
ing inflamed, they were upon the point of coming to an open 
rupture by the inſtigations of the ancient inhabitants, who 


fornented the divifion to the utmoſt of their power. Theſe 


laſt, whom 1 ſhall in future call Britons, though I know not 
when that name was firſt given them, began to repent of 
ſuffering theſe foreigners to ſettle in the iſland: wheretore, 
at this 65 ſeemingly favourable an opportunity, they thought it 
their intereſt to kindle a war which could not fail to be fatal 
to both parties, and might even prove deſtructive of both. 
As the Britons were in moſt danger from the Scots, by reaſon 
of the neighbourhood of Ireland, they offered their aſſiſtance 
tothe Picts to drive the Scots out of the country, in expectation 
afterwards to find an opportunity to do the fame by «thoſe 
they were now ſo defirous to fide with. The Scots being in- 
formed of this alliance, turned their thoughts to Ireland, and 
applied for aid to king Ferchard, who ſent over his fon Fer- 
gus. This young prince, finding the Albin Scots in a fort 
of anarchy, without a chief or head but what they choſe upon 
extraordinary occaſions, and repreſenting to them the incon- 
veniences attending ſuch a ſtate, they reſolved to inveſt him 
with ſovereign authority. Fergus therefore was the firſt king 
of Scotland properly fo called. For Great Scotland or Ireland not 
only bad been governed by kings many ages before, but, 
if the Iriſh are to be credited, was the moſt ancient monarchy 
in the world. Fergus is faid to arrive in Scotland in the year 
of the world 3627, about the time Alexander the Great made 
his entrance into Babylon. But this pretenſion is ſo ſtrongly 
conteſted, it muſt not be too eaſily admitted. 

Fergus, as ſoon as he was ſeated in his throne, made great 
preparations for the war againſt the Pics, without neglecting 
however the means to avoid it. He reprefented to them by 
his embaſladors, that the conteſt between the two nations be- 
ing of little moment, might eafily be decided without coming 
to blows, would both fides but agree to hearken to reaſon : 
that it was to be feared their weakening one another, would 
afford their neighbours and common enemies the Britons an 
opportunity to deſtroy both nations, which it was caſy to 

erceive was their intention. This remonſtrance made ſuch 
impreſſion on the Pitts, that ſuddenly altering their firſt de- 
ſign, they entered into a ſtrict alliance with the Scots againſt 
the Britons, Fergus thus ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of 
the Pits, marched againſt the Britons, and gave them battle, 
in which their king Coilus was ſlain. After this defeat, the 
Britons finding themſclves too weak to refift the two northern 
nations, ſue tor peace. Fergus ſhortly after, returning to 
Treland, was caſt away, and drowned near the place where 
Carickfergus now ſtands. . 

This is the account of the Scotiſh hiſtorians concerning the 
ſettlement of the two nations that inhabited North Britain. 
From the arrival of Fergus to the Roman invaſion, they pre- 
tend things remained in much the ſame ſtate, without any 
confiderable alteration in the ifland, or of the inhabitants, 
From the Channel to the Tine the country was poſſeſſed by 
the Britons, and divided into feventeen petty ſtates or king- 
doms. From the Tine to the utmoſt bounds of the north, 


the Pits inhabited the eaſtern, over againit Germany, and 


the Scots the weſtern parts oppoſite to Ireland, from which 
they were parted by a very narrow channel. The Scots count 
fitteen kings from Fergus to Ederus, who reigned in Scotland 
when Cæſar invaded Britain. 

Though one ſhould think the Scots beſt know the origin 
of their own monarchy, yet this antiquity of theirs is greatly 
conteſted by ſeveral famous and learned Engliſh writers, In- 

cad of admitting what the Scots advance, they pretend to 
de monſtrate that the nation was not ſettled in Great Britain 
til! the beginning of the ſixth century. This diſpute appears 
at firſt ſight to be of little conſequence, the Scots being able 
to plead too long a preſcription to apprehend their right of 
poileſhon may be called in queſtion. On the other hand, it 
docs not ſeem to be of much benefit to the Engliſh te con- 
teſt with them the honour of this antiquity, ſuppoſing it to 
be imaginary. Notwithſtanding, as religion was concerned 
in the caſe, the diſpute was carried on with great warmth. 
The Preſbyterians, among their objections againſt epiſcopacy, 
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(1) Biſhop Lloyd ſays they were called K ele dt in old Scotch, Kyldees, 
from Cylle, a Cell, and Tec or Dee a Houſe, that ie, a Houſe of Cells. 
But afterwards when it was uſual to find out Latin derivations for thoſe 
words of which men did not knew the original, Kyldees or Kylledei came 
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to be called Culdet or Colidei, that is, worſhippers of God, Buber way it 
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advance, that the church of Scotland was governed by Pref... 
byters only, called Culdees(t), before there were any biſhops 
in the country; whence they would infer that epiſcopacy is 
not of divine inſtitution, The Engliſh biſhops anſwered this 
objection by denying the fact, athrming the church of Scot- 


land was ſo far from being governed by preſbytcrs, that it was 


not yet in being, the Scots not ſettling in the iſland before 
the year of our Lord 503. According to the Engliſh then, 
eight hundred years atter the time the Scots aſcribe to their 
ſettlement in Great Britain muſt be taken away, This diffe- 
rence is ſo conſiderable, that one can hardly think the Scots 
ſhould be ſo much miſtaken. Is it poſſible the forty kings 
that are pretended to fit on the throne of Scotland, from 
Fergus I. to Coran, who reigned in the year of Chriſt 301, 
were imaginary” kings only? On the other fide, it is no leſs 
difficult to believe that their learned adverfaries would lay fo 

reat an error to their charge, were they not perſuaded they 
pad good proofs to ſupport theit opinion. As the generality 
of my readets are but little concerned in this diſpute, it is not, 
I ſuppoſe, expected that I ſhould fully relate the arguments 
urged on both fides, they being the ſubject of many volumes. 


I thall content myſelt therefore with briefly ſhewing how this 


diſpute was managed. 

Had the Scots been obliged to prove directly their ſettlement 
in Great Britain from the time of Alexander the Great, I am 
afraid their arguments would not have been altogether ſatis- 
factory to unprejudiced judges. But they wiſely gave the diſ- 
pute another turn, When a nation, ſay they, aſcribes any 
thing to itſelf, in an hiſtorical way, it ought not to be denied 
without ſufficient evidence to the contrary. By this means 
they put their adverfaries upon. proving a negative, which 
every one knows to be a very difficult taſk. However, this 
is what they. have undertaken to do. Their main argument 
is drawn from no writers mentioning the Scots as inhabitants 
of Great Britain till the fixth century. They allege on the 
contrary ſeveral paſſages from Latin authors, wherein you 
have a liſt of the nations that inhabited the northern parts of 
the iſland, without the leaſt mention of the Scots. But the 
Scots maintain, that this negative proof deſtroys not their 
pretenſions, for their nation not being ſubdued by the Romans 
till the reign of Severus, and remaining but a very ſhort ſpace 
under their dominion, it is no wonder they knew ſo little of 
it, and conſequently gave ſo imperfect an account. They 
add moreover, though the Deucaledonians, Meatæ, Atta- 
cotti, are mentioned by Tacitus and other hiſtorians, as inha- 
biting the northern parts of Great Britain, it does not follow 
that theſe nations were not Picts or Scots, juſt as the Iceni, 
Trinobantes, Silures, were truly Britons, though diſtinguiſhed 
by particular names. Among the adverſaries of the Scots in 
this diſpute, the moſt conſiderable are Uſher, Lloyd, Stilling- 
fleet, authors of great note. In their defence the principal 
writers are Hector Boethius, Buchanan, Mackenzie, all three 
very eminent in Scotland. 

If the Picts were ſtill in being, they would have the like 
Charge to maintain. For the ſame Engliſh authors affirm; the - 
Picts were no other than Britons, who, to avoid the tyranny 
of the Romans, retired into the northern parts of the iſland ; 
where, continuing to paint their bodies with woad, the Ro- 
mans gave them the name of Picts, to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe that, after their ſubmiſſion to the Roman power, had 
left off that cuſtom. This opinion is not groundleſs, fince 
it is certain many Britons, unwilling to ſubmit to the Ro- 
man yoke, retired northward as the conquerors advanced in 
the ifland, But as the Romans ſubdued the ſeventeen Britith 
nations not all at once but by degrees, it may be aſked why they 
gave the name of Picts to thoſe only that fied beyond the Tine, 
and not to the other nations before they were conquered, to 
diſtinguiſh them alſo from fuch as had ſubmitted. The Scots 
further reply, that the argument alleged by the Engliſh is 
more ſpecious than ſolid, being entirely built upon the con- 
formity of the name Picts with the Latin word Picti: that 
many Britons, it is true, retired among the inhabitants of the 


north; but to prove theſe to be the ſame with them that were 


afterwards called Picts, it muſt be ſhewn how they came to be a 
leparate body, and a diſtinct people from the other northern 


nations, as it is certain the Picts were for ſeveral ages, with 


laws and cuſtoms different from thoſe of the Britons and Scots: 
that ſecing nothing like this can be ſhewn, it is more natural 
to think theſe fugitive Britons retirmg among the Picts were 
incorporated with them. ; 

This is all I could find worth notice concerning the Picts 
and Scots, who'are to make fo confiderable a figure in the 
following hiſtory. It is now time to return to the Britons and 
ſhew in what manner they were ſubdued by the Romans 


appears they were monks. Now the firſt monks among the Scots were St. 
Martin's diſciples, who died in 401. Conſequently the Culdces were not of 
ſo ancient a date as pretended by Selden and the Scotiſli tifkerians, They 
are not mentioned by Bede or Nennius. 
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1 I. 


From the firſt Invaſion of BrrTain, by the Romans under Julius Cæsar, to the calling in of the 


SAXONS, Containing the Space of about five hundred Years. 


HE Romans were become maſters of almoſt all 
[ Europe, of the beſt part of Africa, and of the richeſt 
countries of Aſia, before they undertook the conqueſt 
of Great Britain. While ſo many kingdoms were by 
theſe conquerors continually added to their empire, Great 
Britain preſerved her liberty : but it was owing rather to her 
fituation than ſtrength. She was conſidered as a ſeparate world 
by herſelf, to which the inhabitants of the continent ſeemed 
to have no pretenſions, or at leaſt knew nothing there capable 
of exciting their defires. Beſides, the wars with the Gauls 
kept the 1 ſo long employed, that they had no leiſure 
or ophortunity to think of the Britons, Julius Cæſar was 
the fir ſt that formed the project of that conqueſt, during his 
government of Gaul, where he cauſed the Roman arms to 
triumph. His frequent victories over the Gauls had extremely 
increaſed his fame, and procured great advantages to the com- 
monwealth. But he was not himſelf ſatisfied with the repu- 
tation he had lately acquired in Gaul. His thirſt of glory, 
and deſire of enlarging the bounds of the empire, inſpired him 
with the deſign to extend his conqueſts, and bring the Britons 
under the dominion of the Romans. Some accuſe him of 
being influenced by a more ignoble motive, and of aiming in 
this enterprize at the enriching himſelf with the ſpoils he ho- 
ped to find in the iſland . But this imputation cannot be ſaid 
to be well grounded. However this be, Great Britain, though 
little known in thoſe days, had charms ſufficient to raiſe the 
ambition of that renowned garrior. His phtence for inva- 
ding the Britons, was their aſſiſting the enemies of the 
commonwealth : a pretence frequently uſed by the Romans to 
carry their conqueſts into the moſt remote countries. Upon 
this ground he made two expeditions into the iſland, the par- 
ticulars whercof are thus related in his Commentaries. 

Cæſar, though he had ſpent part of the ſummer in making 
an irruption into Germany, reſolved to employ the reſt in 
the execution of his deſign upon Britain. He was very ſenſi- 
ble, however, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to expect to 
make any great progreſs. Nevertheleſs, he conſidered it would 
be no ſmall advantage if he could take a view of the iſland, 
almoſt wholly unknown to all but the merchants that traded 
on the coaſts. And theſe merchants themſelves were ſo little 
acquainted with what Cœſar wanted to know, that, ſending for 
ſome of them, he could learn neither the extent of the iſland, 
nor whether it was well peopled or not; much leſs could 
they give him any information concernipg the. ports and 
havens, and whether there were any fit to receive ſhips of 
burthen. This uncertainty made him reſolve to ſend Voluſe- 
nus to view the coaſts as far as was poſſible without danger, 
whilſt his troops were marching to the place of embarkation ®. 

The Britons, receiving intelligence by the merchants 
of Cæſar's defign, endeavour to divert him from his purpoſe, 


» Britanniam petiſſe ſpe margaritarum, quarum amplitudinem conferen- 
tem interdun fua manu exegiſſe pondus. Sueton, in J. Cæſ. c. 47. Rapin. 

» Suetonins ſays nothing of C. Voluſenus being feat to make diſcoveries, 
but rather intimates, that Czfar undertook to do this in perſon : © Neque in 
« Britznniam trantyenit, nifi ante per ſe port us et navigationem et acceſſum 
„ad inſulam exploraſlet.“ Vit. Jul. Ci, cap. 58. But according to Cetar's 


own 1ccount Suctonius was miſtaken, 


© Inhabitants of the countty about Arras, 
4 This agrees ſo exactly with the Cs of Dover towards the Southfore- 
land, that all men ot judgment belicve' this to be the place, 


by ſending embaſſadors with offers of ſubmiſſion and hoſtages. 
Cæſar gives the embaſladors a very civil reception: but ex- 
horting them to perſiſt in their reſolution, diſmiſſes them 
without anſwer, or at leaſt without telling them poſitively what 
he intended to do. With them however he ſends Comius 
(whom he had a fe days before made king of the Attre- 
bates ©) with inſtructions to perſuade the Britons to make an 
alliance with the Romans, and acquaint them with his defign 
to come over into their iſland. They were by no means pleaſ- 
ed with the news ; for they expected, what they had done 
would have induced the Roman general to alter his reſolution. 
So whether Comius ſpoke to nem too haughtily, or they had a 
mind to let the Romans fee they did not fear them, they 
committed the embaſſador to priſon, loading him with irons. 

Meanwhile Voluſcnus having coaſted along the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland without landing, returns and gives an ac- 
count of the diſcoveries ne had made. Whereupon, every 
thing being ready tor the expedition, Cæſar embarked two 
legions on board eighty tranſports, leaving orders for the horſe 
to follow with all ſpeed in eighteen more, that had not yet 
been able to join the fleet, and were expected every moment : 
but his orders were not timely enough executed. At his ar- 
rival on the coaſts of Britain, he ſecs the hills and cliffs that 
ran out into the ſea, covered with troops that could eaſily with 
their darts, prevent his landing d. Upon which he deter- 
mines to look out for ſome other place, where he may land his 
army with leſs danger. However he lies by till three in the 
afternoon e, expecting ſome ſhips that were not yet come up. 
Upon their joining the fleet, he makes a fignal for the prin- 
cipal officers, and giving them his laſt inſtructions concerning 
their landing, makes fail, and comes to an anchor about 
two leagues farther, near a plain and open ſhore f. The 
Britons perceiving his intent, ſend their chariots and horſe that 
way, whilſt the reſt of their army advance to ſupport them. 
The main difficulty in landing proceeded from the largeneſs of 
the veſlels which hindered them trom coming near enough to 
the ſhore ; ſo that the Roman ſoldiers ſaw themſelves under 
a neceſſity of leaping into the ſea, armed as they were, in order 
to attack their enemies, who ſtood ready to receive them ot! 
dry ground. Cœſar perceiving his ſoldiers did not exert their 
uſual bravery on this occaſion, orders ſome gallies to get as 
near the ſhore as poſhble, and attack the enemy in flank. 
This precaution had the deſired effect: for the ſlings, engines, 
and arrows were ſo well employed from theſe gallies, that 
the courage of the Britons began to abate. But the Romans 
ſtill demurred upon throwing themſelves into the water, and 
it may be would hardly have done it at all, had not the ſtan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion ſhewn them the way, by leap- 
ing in firſt with his colours in his hand, crying out aloud, 
& Follow me, fellow-foldiers, unleſs you will betray the Roman 


* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Four, See Cæœſar's Comment. 

Such is the ſhore at the mouth of the river that goes up to Richborough, 
called in Latin Rhutupre, Rutupæ, or Portus Rutupenſis. Dr. Gale calls 
it Ritupæ, which ſuits beſt with the modern name, 

Rutupinaque Iittora fervent, 
Unda Caledonios tallit turbata Britannos. 


Lucan. lib. vi. 
Richborough, or Portus Ritupenſis, in placed in the ſecond iter of Ant uν⁰i:3 
Itinerary at twelve miles dittance fromDurovetnum or Canterbury, Two le 
Roman are about nine computed nat. SE 


| 
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2 RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Eagle into the hands of the enemy ; for my part, I am re- 


ſolved to diſcharge my duty to Cæſar and the common-wealth.”. 


Upon theſe words, he leaps into the ſea, and advances with his 


Eagle towards the Barbarians. Emulation and ſhame cauſing 


the ſoldiers to forget the danger, they courageouſly follow 
him, and begin the fight. But their reſolution could not 
compel the Britons to give ground : nay, it was to be feared 
that the Romans, conſtrained thus to fight in the water with- 
out keeping their ranks, would in the end have been repulſed, 
had not Czſar cauſed ſome armed boats to ply about with 
recruits, which made the enemy fall back a little. The 
Romans improving this advantage, advance with all poſſible 
expedition, and getting firm footing, preſs the Britons ſo 
vigorouſly, that at length they put them to route, They 
durſt not however purſue them, becauſe the horſe were not 
yet come: which, Cæſar ſays, was the only thing that 
hindered the victory from being complete 8. 

The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the Roman valour, and fearing a 
more obſtinate reſiſtance would but expoſe them to greater 
miſchiefs, ſet Comius at liberty, and ſend him back to Cæſar, 
throwing the blame of his ill treatment on the fury of the 
populace; at the fame time einbaſſadors are diſpatched to 
ſue for peace and offer hoſtages. Cæſar very readily pardons 
them, on condition they ſend him a certain number of hoſtages. 
Part of them are immediately delivered, with a promiſe of 
{ending the reſt. | 

Peace being thus concluded four days after landing, the 
Britiſh troops were diſmiſſed, and ſome of their chief men came 
to Cæſar to manage the concerns of their nation. Mean while 
the ſhips that were tranſporting the Roman horſe, putting 
to ſea, meet with a violent ſtorm, which forces them back into 
the ports of Gaul. The ſame ſtorm falls likewiſe upon Cæſar's 
fleet lying in the road, ſome whereof are daſhed in pieces, 
others lole their anchors, cables, and rigging. And what ad- 
ded to the misfortune, the ſame night the tide of flood roſe ſo 
high (as is uſual at the full of the moon, a thing then unknown 
to the Romans)that the gallies, having been drawn aſhore, were 
filled with water. This accident threw the Romans into. great 
conſternation, for they had not brought with them where- 
withal to repair their ſhattered veſſels, nor any quantity of 
proviſions, Cæſar having all along intended to winter in Gaul. 
The Britons that were with Cæſar ſoon perceived his want 
of proviſions, ſhips, and cavalry. Beſides, it was eaſy to gueſs, 
by the ſmall extent of their camp, that the number of the 
Romans was not conſiderable. Having made theſe obſerva- 
tions, they ſteal away by degrees, and repreſent to their coun- 
trymen, ** whata favourable opportunity offered to free them- 
ſelves from ſervitude : how the Romans were few in num- 
ber, without proviſions and horſe; how they had juſt loſt 
their ſhips, and with them all hopes of retiring.” Upon 
this the Britons reſolve to uſe all poſhble means to cut off the 
Romans” proviſions, and amuſe them till winter came on. Cæ- 
far gueſſing their intentions by what happened to him, took 
all imagineble care to lay in as great a ſtock of proviſions as 
he could, and put them under a ſtrong guard within the 
camp. Then ſending to Gaul for part of what he had occa- 
fion for to refit his fleet, he made uſe of the timber and iron 
of the broken veſſels to repair the reſt. The ſoldiers labour- 
ed with ſo uncommon a diligence (as their ſafety was at ſtake) 


= The time of Cæſar's landing in Britain is thus known. His firſt expe- 
dition was, as he ſays himſelf, in the conſulate of Pompey and Craſſus, that 
is, according to Dr. Halley, in the year of Rome 699. But Auguitus died 
inthe year. 767, that is ſixty- eight years after Cæſar's deſcent. Upon news 
ot Auguitus's death, there was a mutiny in the Pannonian army, which was 
quieted by Drufus, by help of an eclipſe of the moon. Now from this 
eclipſe it is certain that Auguſtus died in the 14th year of Chriſt, conſequent- 
ly Czfar's firk deſcent, which was fixty-eight years before, muſt be in the 55th 
year curreut before the chriſtian æra. And as the year, ſo may the very day 
and hour when he landed, very probably, be fixed. For Cæſar having men- 
tioned the fourth day after his landing, ſays, “ the night after it was full 
moon.“ Now the ſummer being far ſpent, this full moon muſt have been 
in July or Auguſt. But the full moon of July was in the beginning of the 
month, and of the two full moons that year in Auguſt, that on the iſt da 
was at noon, wherefore it muſt be the other, a little after midnight of the 
zoth. Hence it is plain, Czar landed four days before, on the 26th of Au- 
guſt, about five in the afternoon. Sce Lowthrop's Abridgm. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
vol. Wl. p. 412, 

* It was the cuſtom of the Romans to place whole cohorts before the 
gates of thrir camp. Hence our Engliſh phraſe, Court or Cohort of Guard 
A cohort was the tenth part of a legion, about fix hundred men. The fir 
or chief cohorts are ſaid to contain ſome times about ooo men. Brady, p. 8 

Brady conjectures, after Hottoman, that 30 is pat by miſtake for 8 

The equinox, which now falls upon the 22d of September, mult in C. "EN 
time have been on the 25th of that month. (This difference is occaſioned b 
our reckoning the year to be about eleven minutes more than it really is 8 
that probably Ceſar left the iſland about the 2oth of September — t 2 
five days after his landing, and as he ſays, a little before the equinox wu 

| Caizr had no great cauſe to boaſt of this his fiiſt expedition, ſince ac- 
cording to Bede, he loſt the greateſt part of his ſhips, with miany of his me 
and all his bote, lib. I. cap. 2. Oroſius mys, the ſhips that were to being 
the borks weis call away in the Rorm. Tyic. p. 30. 35. About three hun; 


Eſars 


* 


that in a few days the fleet was in condition to ſail, twelve 
ſhips' only having been loſt. 

Mean while, the ſeventh legion being ſent out to forage, 
news was brought to Czfſat, that a cloud of duſt was ſeen to 
riſe from that quarter. He ſuſpected immediately what was 
the matter; and taking with him two cohorts h that guarded 
the camp, ordered the xeſt of the forces to follow with all 
expedition. When he came to the place he found the legion 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and over- powered with numbers. 
As the harveſt was brought in every where elſe, the Britons 
did not queſtion but the Romans would come and forage 
there, ſo lay in readineſs to fall upon them. It was very eaſy 
to put ſoldiers in diſorder that had quitted their arms, and 
were diſperſed up and down to gather the corn. They killed 
ſome at the firſt onfet ; and to prevent the reſt from eſcap- 
ing, began to furround them with their chariots. . Cæſar 
came very ſeaſonably to the relief of the legion, and ſaved 
them from being all taken or ſlain. Having brought them off 
he ſtood ſome time in order of battle in fight of the enemy, 
but at length retreated to his camp, not deeming it proper to 
engage, unleſs compelled to it. 

The Britons,fluſhed with this ſucceſs, drew together a 
greater body of troops, with a reſolution to attack the Roman 
camp. Though Cæſar had but thirty horſe in all, he drew 
up his men, that the enemy might not think he feared them, 
They attacked him as he foreſaw. But inſtead of forcing the 
camp, they were vigorouſly repulſed and purſued for ſeveral 
miles. The Britons were ſo diſheartened at their loſs, that 
they ſent the ſame day embaſſadors to Cœſar to ſue for peace. 
The poſture of Cæſar's affairs would not ſuffer him to improve 
his victory, becauſe he had no horſe to oppoſe to thoſe of the 
enemy. This conſideration induced him to conclude a treaty 
with them, whereby they were bound to deliver a greater 


number of hoſtages, and ſend them to Gaul, where he intend- 


ed to go as ſoon as poſſible. Though the paſſage was not 
long, the fear of expoſing his fleet to another ſtorm, if he 
ſtayed till the equinox, made him haſten his departure *. The 
Britons neglecting to fend their hoftages, he puts his troops 
into winter quarters, and forms the defign of a more import- 
ant expedition in the following ſpring. Mean while, the ſenate 
being informed of Cæſar's exploits in Britain, a proceſſion of 
twenty days is decreed to him, though the advantages he had 
gained were of little conſequence to the common- wealth l. 
Cæſar, according to his cuſtom, went and pafled part of 
the winter in Italy, leaving orders with his officers to repair 
the old, and build ſome more new fhips. When he had re- 
ceived advice that his orders were executed, he came to Portus 
Itius m, where he found fix hundred ſhips *, and twenty- 
eight gallies, on board of which he put five legions and two 
thouſand horſe. He conducts this numerous fleet to a place 
on the Britiſh coaſt, marked by him the ſummer before, and 
lands his forces without oppoſition. For the Britons, as he 
was told afterwards, at the fight of ſo mighty an armament, 
thought fit to retire into the country, behind ſome hills. 
Czſar, according to the Roman cuſtom, fortifies his camp, 
and leaving a guard, ſets out in the night in queſt of the enemy. 
Having marched about twelve miles, he ſees them poſted on 
the other fide of a riverꝰ, to oppoſe his paſſage. As reſo- 
lute as they ſeemed at firſt, they could not withftand the furi- 


dred ſoldiers that were in two of the tranſports not being able to reach the 
ſame port with the reſt, were upon their landing ſet upon by the Morini, bat 
reſcued by a party of horſe ſent to their relief, This paflage of Cæſar gives 
ſome light into the number of men in a legion. Theſe two thips are expreſly 
called Onerariz, or ſhips of burthen. Now if theſe two held three hundred, 
the whole eighty deſigned for the tranſportation of the foot of two legions, 
would carry twelve thouſand, and conſequently there were about fix thou- 
ſand foot in a legion. And to compute the number of horſe belonging to a 
legion, we may conſider that a tranſport, ſufficient tor a hundred and fifty 
foot, will carry between forty and fifty horſe; f N. the eighteen trani- 

rts deſigned for the horſe, had about eight hundred on board, and fo tour 
hatred will belong to each legion. The foot then in a legion ſeems gene- 
rally to have been about fifteen times as many as the horſe, 

n Boulogne, ſays Tyrrel and Brady; about Calais, ſays Horſley, Row- 
lands, in his Mona Antiqua, p. 24. derives it from Porth-eitha, i.e, the Ut- 
moſt, or Fartheſt Paſſage; obſerving that Cœſar only latinized the ancient 
Gauliſh or Britiſh'names, leaving us to ſeek their etymons, not in the Ra- 
man but in the Britiſh language. Horſley obſerves, that Cefar calls the 
paſſage the ſhorteſt and ealieſt, being about thirty miles. Now by zu accu» 
rate ſurvey the diſtance at Calais from land to land is twenty-tix Englſhi unless, 
or twenty-eight and a half Roman, which ſhews how ncar Cx1ar came to the 
truth. 

a Rapin by miſtake ſays ſix- core. 

o This river could not be the Thames, that being too diſtant, but the 
Stour. So that the battle very probably was tought on the banks of the 
Stour, to the north of the town, towards Surry or Fordwich. The ſtrong 
place to which the Britons retreated aſter their defeat, muſt have been Du- 
rovernum, or Canterbury (twelve miles from the place of Cæſar's landing) 
which was taken (and poſſibly kept till Cæſar's return) by the ſeventh legion. 
This might afterwards be converted by the Romans into @ ſtation, as they 
treated ſeveral other towns of the Britons, as Camelodunum, Verulamium, 
Iſurium, and others, the capital towns of the ſeveral ſtates. Horſley, mY * 
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dus charge of the Roman horſe, but were forced at length 
to quit their poſt. They retired a little farther into a wood, 
the avenues whereof were blocked up with large trees laid 
acroſs one another, and which ſeemed to be fortified in ſome 
former war. Though it appeared very difficult to force theſe 
intrenchments, the ſeventh legion however performed that 
ſervice, and obliged the Britons to betake themſelves to flight. 
But night coming on, and the country unknown, Cæſar for- 
bids all purſuit. ; i : i 

Next day, he divides his army into three bodies, which 
march at ſome diſtance from each other in purſuit of the ene- 
my. During the march, he received the melancholy news 
that his fleet was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, 

molt of the ſhips being daſhed in pieces, or driven aſhore. As 
this accident might be attended with ill conſequences, he 
reſolved to haſten back to the ſea- ſide. Here he finds forty 
of his ſhips deſtroyed, and the reſt ſo damaged that they were 
hardly repairable. However, neceſſity compelling him to go 
about it without loſs of time, he ſets all the carpenters in the 
fleet and army to work, ſending for others at the ſame time 
from Gaul. To prevent the like misfortune again, as ſoon 
as the ſhips are refitted, he employs his ſoldiers night and 
day, to draw them by ſtrength of arms into the midſt of the 
camp. This work, notwithſtanding the difficulty of it, was 
finiſhed in ten days“. Mean while, he writes to Labienus, 
his lieutenant in Gaul, to build more ſhips, and ſend them 
over when ready. Then leaving a ſufficient force to guard 
the camp, he reſumes the defign interrupted by the misfor- 
tune befallen his fleet. 

He had not marched far, before he was informed that the 
enemy's forces were much increaſed, under the conduct of 
Caſſibelanus, king of the Trinobantes, whoſe kingdom lay 
beyond the Thames, about eighty miles from the ſea d. This 
prince had hitherto waged continual wars with his neighbours; 
but upon the Romans approach they had concluded a peace 
with him, and choten him commander in chief. Whilſt the 
Roman army was on the march, they found themſelves at- 
tacked on a ſudden by the Britiſh horſe and chariots. Bur 
this attack, though vigorous, was repulſed with great loſs on 
their fide, Nevertheleſs they were not diſheartened. Some 
days after, whilſt the Romans were employed about their in- 
trenchments, a body of their troops that lay concealed in 
the neighbouring woods, fell furiouſly upon thoſe that guard- 
ed the camp, and put them into great diſorder. Czlar ſeeing 
this, immediately ſends two cohorts to their aſſiſtance, who, 
ſurprized at the Britiſh manner of fighting, are routed at the 
firſt charge. Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, was ſlain 
in the action. As this battle was fought in ſight of the camp, 
Cæſar ſaw plainly the great diſadvantage the Romans, en- 
cumbered with their heavy armour, lay under againſt ſwift 
and light armed enemies that engaged in ſmall parties only, 
with a body of reſerve in their rear, from whence they were 
continually recruited. The Roman horſe were no leſs em- 
barrafled than the foot. As the Britons frequently counter- 
feited a retreat, the horſemen detached to purſue them were 
immediately cut in pieces; ſo that it was equally dangerous 
to purſue the enemy or to retire. The confuſed manner of 
Cæſar's relating this affair, is a clear evidence that the Ro- 
mans were worſted, though he does not ſay it in ſo many 
words. Beſides, the reaſons he alledges to excuſe his ill ſuc- 
ceſs are very weak; or if they are of any weight, whence is 
it that he did not meet with the ſame difficulties in ſo many 
other actions, wherein he pretends the Britons were routed 
horſe and foot ? 

On the morrow the Britons poſted themſelves on ſome hills 
within fight of the Roman camp, As they appeared to be 
but few in number, it was thought they had no defign to en- 
gage a ſecond time. Meanwhile, Cæſar ſending out all the 


horſe to fcrage, with three legions to guard them, the Britons - 


fall with great fury upon the foragers, who were defended by 
their guard. The reſiſtance made by the legions give Cæ- 
ſar time to advance with the reſt of the army, a great battle 
enſued, wherein the Britons were entirely defeated. 


* Upon the ſhore about Deal, Sandon, and Walmer, are a long range of 
heads of earth, where Camden thinks this ſhip-camp was, which he ſays, by 
the people thereabouts was called Rome's Work. IRR 

$ Rapin by miſtake ſays twenty, Cæſar's words are, “ a mari circiter 
6 mjllia paſſuum octoginta.“ The borders of Caſſibilanus's territories ex- 
tended to the Thames in Surry, over againſt Oatelands, which lies eighty 
miles from the eaſt thore of Kent, where Czſar landed. The Trinobantes 
inhabited Eflex, with part of Hertfordſhire, Verulam being the chief town 

their kingdom h 
8 F Tete Hake. are juſt above Walton in Surry, and the meadow facing 
them is called Coway. They are even now to be ſeen at low - water; and one 
of them was pulled out of the Thames a few years ago, but with great 
difficulty : they are of oak, and though they have lain fo long in the water, 
are as hard as Brazil, and as black as jet. At Shepperton they have ſeve- 
ral knife-handles made of them. See Camden, p. 155. Bede, lib, i. cap. 2, 


Tyrrel, p. 34+ 
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After this victory, Cæſar marches towards the Thames 
with intent to penetrate into Caſſibelanus's dominions. When 
he comes to the river, at a very difficult ford, he ſees the 
enemy drawn up on the oppoſite fide. Beſides their great 
numbers, they had fortifed that part of the river with ſharp 
ſtakes +, driven ſo deep that ſome of them did not appear 
above the water, as deſerters ſaid afterwards, Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe obſtacles, Cæſar reſolves to attack them, and orders 
the horſe to ride in, and the foot to follow, the ſoldiers being 
ſcarce able to hold their hands above water to carry their 
arms. The attack was made with ſuch reſolution, that the 
Britons at length were forced to quit their poſt and leave the 
Romans a free paſſage ||. Caſſibelanus finding he could not 
hinder Czfar's paſſing the Thames, diſmiſſes his army, re- 
ſerving only four thouſand chariots, with which he harraſſes 
the Romans, and endeavours to cut them ſhort of proviſions, 
by carrying off all the corn and cattle that lie in their rout. 
The Romans were great ſufferers in this march ; for they did 
not dare to make the leaſt excurſions in ſearch of proviſions, 
for fear of ſallies from the woods and bye-places, 

Mean while, the Trinobantes, upon Cæſar's approaching 
their country, ſend deputies to him to ſue for peace, praying 
him withal to take into his protection Mandubratius their king, 
who fled into Gaul upon Caſſibelanus's murdering his father 
Immanuentius, and depriving him of his dominions. Cæſar 
promiſes to ſend back Mandubratius, if they will ſupply him 
with proviſions, and deliver forty hoſtages, to which they 
immediately agree. Several other ſtates following the ex- 
ample of the Trinobantes, Cæſar found himſelf in condition 
to attack the capital of Caſſibelanus, where the country peo- 
ple were retired with their flocks and herds . What the Bri- 
tons called a city, was only a wood fenced with a ditch to 
detend them againſt the incurſions of their enemies. Though 
this intrenchment ſeemed very ſtrong, Cæſar ordered it to 
be ſtormed fo briſkly at two different places, that the Britons, 
not being able to ſtand the aſſault, fled out at one of their 
avenues, but not without great numbers ſlain and taken, and 
leaving behind them abundance of cattle. 

Whilſt Cæſar was advancing into the enemies country, the 
Kentiſhmen inhabiting on the ſouth coaſt over againſt Gaul, 
drew their forces together, with defign to cut off the Ro- 
mans that were left to guard their ſhips. As ſoon as they 
wete ready, they marched under the conduct of four kings, 
namely, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, 
and furiouſly attacked the Roman camp ; but after a long 
and obſtinate fight were repulſed, and king Cingetorix taken 
priſoner. 

After ſo frequent defeats, Caſſibelanus, confidering that 
moſt of his kingdom was now in ſubjection to the Romans, 
and ſeveral neighbouring ſtates had made or were rcady to 
make their ſubmiſſion, treats with them likewiſe, by the me- 
diation of Comius. He eaſily obtains a peace, Cæſar's reſo- 
lution to return to Gaul not permitting him to purſue his 
conqueſts in Britain. Befides, he confidered that the weather 
beginning to grow bad, would help Caflibelanus to defend 
himſelf the reſt of the campaign, as well as the whole enſu- 
ing winter, By the conditions of the treaty, the Britons are 
annually to pay the Romans a certain tribute; Caſſibelanus is 
to deliver ſuch a number of hoſtages, and leave Mandubra- 
tius in quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions **#, Though Cæſar 
had ſcarce ſhips enough to tranſport his army, he choſe rather 
to ſtow his men on board what veſſels he had, than run the 
hazard of being ſurprized by the autumnal equinox. He 
embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, and 
receiving the hoſtages, puts to ſea, and ſafely arrives in 
Gaul . 

This is the account given by the great general of his two 
expeditions into Britain. And here we may obſerve, that 
though out of an affected modeſty, he refrains from all com- 
mendations of himſelf, yet by the bare recital of his actions, 
he gives himſelf the higheſt praiſes. For to make a deſcent 
with two legions only, in an enemy's country, in fight of an 
army formidable for number, bravery, and way of tighting ; 


|| Czſar does not mention a ſtratagem he is ſaid to make uſe of upon this 
occaſion, He cauſed an elephant well fenced with iron, with a wooden tower 
on his back, full of men, to be forced into the river; the ſight of which mon- 
ſtrous creature, that looked like a walking battery, did not a little contribute 
to frighten the Britons from the oppolite thore, Polyznus Stratag. lib. viii. 

This is ſuppoſed to be Verulamium, or the pretent St. Alban's. It is 
certain London was not ſo conſiderable in Cæſar's time as Verulamium, this 
laſt appearing to have been more ancient, and was a Municipium or colony, 
when London was not, 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, Mandubratius was not reſtored to his 
kingdom, but, leaving Britain, betook himſelf again to Cæſar, and attended 
him to Rome. Caſſibeſanus reigned ten years after Czſar's departure. 

++ It is conjectured that Cæſar's ſecond expedition was in May, and that 
he returned to Gaul about the middle of September. For in a letter to Ci- 
cero from Britain, dated September 1. Cæſar ſays, He was come to the 
ſea-lide in order to embark,” 8 | 
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to force enemies entrenched on the fide of a river, and what 
is more wonderful, to paſs the Thames at a ford guarded by 
a numerous army, ſtuck full of ſharp ſtakes, and withal ſo 
deep as to take the ſoldiers up to their chins; theſe, I ſay, 
are actions that ſufficiently ſpeak their own praiſe, and need 
no amplification. Andif Ceſar, in penning his own hiſtory, 
is charged with turning every thing to his advantage, this 
imputation ſeems to be no where more juſtly caſt upon him 
than in the preſent caſe. Indeed one cannot read the parti- 
culars of his two Britiſh expeditions, without being ſenſible 
that ſomething is wanting, and what is paſſed over in filence 
was not to his honour. I forbear to inſiſt upon the great 
difficulty of knowing where the ford he mentions could be, 
ſince in the very place where he is thought to paſs the Thames, 
there is no leſs than fix foot water. But what I have been 
ſaying will appear ſtill more evident, if we confider Cæſar's 
deſign in attacking the Britons, and the iſſue thereof, He 
ſails from Gaul with a reſolution to conquer Great Britain, 
and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman province. This is 
what Dion Caſſius poſitively aſſerts. He every where gets the 
better of the Britons. He paſſes the Thames in ſpite of all 
obſtacles. Caſſibelanus, vanquiſhed and routed, diſbands his 
forces, not believing himſelt able to ſtand againſt him. Cæ- 
ſar becomes maſter of his capital, and the Britons ſubmit 
and ſue for peace. With all theſe advantages he is content- 
ed to impoſe an eaſy tribute on Caſſibelanus, and without for- 
tifying any one place, or leaving any troops in the iſland, 
drops his firſt defign, ſatisfied with reſtoring Mandubratius, 
as if the war had been undertaken ſolely for his ſake. Does 
not this ſhew that he was forced to be ſatisfied with ſo incon- 
ſidetable an advantage? Lucan's teſtimony is a further con- 
firmation of the matter, who taxes him plainly with turning 
his back to the Britons*. Though Lucan was no friend to 


him, he would not however have ventured to upbraid him 


with running away, without ſome ground. Dion Caſſius ſays, 
that in a battle the Britons utterly routed the Roman infant- 
ry, but were afterwards put in diſorder by the cavalry +. 
Horace and Tibullus intimate in ſeveral places of their works, 
that in their days the Britons were not confidered as a con- 
quered nation t. All which evidently ſhews that the fame ac- 
quired by Czfar in theſe two expeditions came far ſhort of the 
idea he would give of it in his Commentaries. But however 
this be, moſt certainly the commonwealth reaped no great 
benefit by them , which doubtleſs was the reaſon of Tacitus 
ſaying, ** Czſarrather ſhewed the Romans the way to Britain, 
& than put them in poſſeſſion of it.” 

After Cæſar's death, who had rendered himſelf ſovereign 
of that commonwealth whereof he was born a ſubject, the 
empire was ſo torn with civil wars, that it was not poſſible for 
the Romans to think of Britain. So the tribute was not 
paid, nor perhaps demanded for twenty years. But when, 
after the defeat and death of Mark Anthony, Auguſtus was 
firmly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the empire, he undertakes to 
compel the Britons to ſtand ro their agreement with his pre- 
deceſſor, and to that end advances as far as Gaul twice, in 
order for Britain ||, but is prevented the firſt time by a revolt 
in Pannonia, and the ſecond by the ſubmiſſion of the Britons, 
who ſent embaſſadors to ſue for peace, which he very rea- 
dily grants. Britain, conſidered then as a wild uncultivated 
country, did not ſeem to him worth the pains of conquering. 
Beſides, he was determined not to enlarge the bounds of the 
empire, wiſely conſidering that a ſtate, like a ſhip, cannot 
be managed when too vaſt and unwieldy : yet as the Britons 
neglected to perform their promiſe, he reſolves in good ear- 
neſt to go and ſubdue them; but hearing of his deſign, they 
find means to appeaſe him. Tenuantius, ſucceſſor of Caſ- 
ſibelanus, ſends the ſame emperor rich preſents, which were 
laid up in the capitol. Cunobelinus his ſucceſſor, following 
his example, keeps fair with the Romans : nay he orders 
money to be coined, ſome pieces of which are {till to be ſeen 
in the cabinets of the curious, with the five firſt letters of his 
name, C. U. N. O. B. or C. A. M. the firſt three of Camelo- 
dunum, his capital city, on one ſide, and on the reverſe a 
man ſitting coining money, with thoſe letters, T. A. S. C. I. A. 
by which antiquaries underſtand that this money was deſign- 
ed for the payment of the tribute 8. 

T:iBtr1vus, ſucceffor of Auguſtus, neglected Britain as a 
country of little conſequence, it being unknown to him. Sa- 


4 
* 'Ternta quzfitis oftendit terga Britannis, Lucan. 
+ He ſays elſewhere, ſpeaking of the Britons when purſued by Plautius, 
« they fled into marſhes and woods, in hopes the Romans, tired with 
„ Waiting to no purpoſe, would, like Julius Cæſar, retire without effecting 
* any thing.” 
pM Intactus ant Britannus ut defcenderet 
Sacra catenatus via Hor. Epod. viii. 7. Rapin. 
Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus. '[ibul. lib. iv. 
Scrves iturum Ciarem in ultimos or bis Britannos. Hor. lib, iii, 3 5. Rap. 


tisfied with the reſpect ſhown him by the Britons in ſending 
back ſome of Germanicus's ſoldiers that were ſhipwrecked on 
their coaſt, he left them to enjoy their liberty. 

CAL1GULA, his ſucceſſor, would not doubtleſs have turn- 
ed his eyes towards Britain, if he had not -by a Briton him- 
ſelf been drawn into the project of conquering the ifland. 
Adminius, ſon of Cunobelinus, incurring his father's dif- 
pleaſure, and flying to Rome for protection, finds means to 
perſuade the emperor that nothing was more eaſy than this 
conqueſt, Caligula, whoſe folly is well known, imagines, 
upon what the young prince tells him, that the fight of him 
is ſufhcient to ſubdue the Britons, full of this notion, he 
advances 1n perſon to the coaſt of Belgic Gaul, where he had 
ordered his army to march. But being told, as he was em- 
barking his men, that the Britons ſtood ready to receive him 
on the other fide of the water, his warlike ardour cooled, 
and he deſiſted from an enterprize which began to appear too 
hazardous. However, as he was led by his caprice to the 
moſt extravagant actions, he went on board a galley, order- 
ing the people to row with all ſpeed towards Britain, as if 
he intended to have alone the glory of conquering the iſland. 
But preſently after, he is ſeen to return back as faſt as he 
went off. As ſoon as he lands, he harangues his troops, as if 
he were going to employ them in ſome important expedition. 
Having ended his ſpeech, a charge is ſounded, juſt as if the 
enemy were in view, Upon which the whole army, pur- 
ſuant to an order given to the principal officers, fall to ga- 
thering of cockle-ſhells in their helmets. The emperor 
pleaſed with the alacrity of his ſoldiers on this occaſion libe- 
rally rewards them, and ſends letters to Rome of his ſucceſs, 
wiſhing the ſenate ro decree him a triumph. But being in- 
formed the ſenate made ſome difficulty to comply with his 
order, he reſolves to put all the ſenators to death. He would 
doubtleſs have executed his barbarous purpoſe, had he not 
been deprived of the power with his life, by a conſpiracy ſoon 
after formed againſt him. 

After Julius Cœſar's ſecond invaſion, to which ſome very 
improperly gave the name of conqueſt, the Britons preſerved 
their liberty above ninety years, during the reigns of the four 
firſt emperors ; their ſubiection to the Romans not commen- 
cing till the time of Claudyas. The occafion of that empe- 
ror's undertaking the conqreeſt of Britain, and the cauſe of the 
Britons loſing their liberty, was this : 

Cunobelinus leaves two ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, 
who both ſucceeded him: but whether they reigned jointly 
or ſeparately, or whether one was ſuperior to the other, is 
unknown. In their reign it happens that one Bericus **, be- 
ing forced to depart the kingdom for endeavouring to raiſe a 
ſedition, flies for refuge to Claudius the emperor at Rome. 
His extreme defire of being revenged of the two kings his 
ſovereigns inſpiring him with a deſign to betray his country to 
the Romans, he frequently talks to the emperor of the con- 
queſt of Britain as of a thing very eaſy to be accompliſhed. 
By his deſcription of the iſland and poſture of the Britiſh at- 
fairs, he intimates to him that he would meet with little or 
no oppoſition. The emperor giving credit to what he ſays, 
reſolves to acquire fame by an enterprize ſcemingly difficult, 
but, according to the Britiſh lord's account, very practicable, 
Having taken this reſolution, he gives the embatſadors of the 


two Britiſh kings a very ill reception, who are ſent to demand 


the fugitive Bericus, refuſing to deliver up one whom he in- 
tends to make his chief inſtrument in the execution of his 
project. Shortly after, he himſelf ſends to the Britons, and 
demands the tribute due to the empire ; but finds them not 
at all ready to give him ſatisfaftion. Beſides that this tri- 
bute was never regularly paid, the haughty treatment they 
had juſt met with in the perſons of their embaſſadors, by no 
means diſpoſed them to pay him any great deference, They 
refule therefore, and very juſtly, as they think, to pay the 
tribute, and moreover prohibit all commerce with the Ro- 
mans. As Claudius wanted only a pretence for the war, he 
was not ſorry they afforded him fo plauſible a one. Shortly 
after, he orders Plautius to begin the expedition, whilſt he is 
preparing to follow when there ſhould be occaſion. Plautius 
accordingly draws an army together in Gaul, and advances 
to the ſea-fde. But when the ſoldiers came to embark, they 
refuſed to obey him, declaring, * They will not make war 
out of the compals of the world.” The emperor hearing 


$ The payments of the Britons were uſually made in pieces of brafs and 
iron, rings, and probably this coin ſtamped by Cunobelin was for tribute only, 
which the Romans exacted in gold and ſilver, as may appear by the word 
Tatcia, winch in Britith (tays David Powel) fignities a "I'nbute Penny, per- 
haps from the Latin Taxatio. For the Britons do nvt uſe the letter X. Brad. 

. lt, Tyr. p. 37. Camden. p. 109. 

his Bericus was perhaps the ſame with Adminius ſon of Cunobelin, 

mentioned by Suctonius, or one of the fugitives that accompanied him, 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGL AND. = 


of the mutiny, ſends Narciſſus his freedman to appeaſe it. 
Narciflus, though a great favourite with his maſter, when he 
would have harangued the troops, could not prevail with 
them to hear him: the moment he opened his mouth, the 
ſoldiers cried out, Io Saturnalia !” alluding to the cuſtom, 
during the feaſt, of the ſlaves taking the place and habit of 
their maſters. However, the mutiny went no farther, The 
ſoldiers ſuddenly altering their reſolution, of their own accord 
obey the orders of their general, who immediately puts them 
on board, whilſt they are in the mind. He ſails from three 
ports, in order to land at three different places : but this 
precaution was needleſs. The Britons, informed of the mu- 
tiny in the Roman army, and not expecting ſo ſudden an al- 
teration, neglect to prepare to oppoſe their landing; ſo the 
Roman general lands his forces without any refiſtance. He 
was very defirous to come to a battle at his arrival ; but the 
Britons were reſolved to avoid it, and keep themſelves in ſe- 
parate parties, behind their moraſſes, or on their hills. Their 
aim was to make the Romans loſe time, in expectation that 
Plautius, after the example of Julius Cæſar, would go and 
winter in Gaul, This reſolution gave the Roman general a 
great deal of trouble, being forced to hunt after enemies diſ- 
perſed in ſeveral places, whom he could, as he flattered him- 
ſelf, eaſily vanquiſh at once, were it but in his power to 
bring them to a general battle. In ſpite of theſe difficulties, 
he finds means to attack Caractacus ſeparately, and entirely 
routing him, goes in queſt of Togodumnus, and'obtains the 
like victory over him. The Britons, purſuant to their firſt 
defign, retire beyond a river, where they encamp in a careleſs 
manner, imagining the Romans could not paſs without a 
bridge. But Plautius had in his army ſome German ſoldiers 
that were uſed to ſwim the ſtrongeſt currents. Theſe ſol- 
diers, though few in number, ſwimming the river in their 
arms, fo aſtoniſh the Britons that they quit their poſt, and 
retire at a greater diſtance®, The Roman general improv- 
ing this advantage, ſends over a conſiderable body of troops 
under the command of Veſpaſian, and his brother Sabinus. 
Theſe two brave leaders advancing towards the enemy, en— 
gage them, and put them to flight. The Britons however 
are not diſcouraged. Next day they attacked a Roman de- 
tachment commanded by Sidius Geta, ſo vigorouſly that the 
Romans were immediately put in diſorder; their command- 


er himſelf was engaged in ſuch a manner amongſt the ene- 


mies, that he was thought to be dead or taken. But the ſcale 
was ſoon turned againſt the Britons: Geta happily eſcaping 
out of their hands, heads his troops again, and charges the 
Britons, now ſure of victory, ſo briſkly, that after an obſti- 
nate fight he compels them at laſt to take to flight. This affair 
was ſo well managed, and Geta acquired ſo great reputation on 
this occaſion, that the honour of a triumph was granted him 
by the ſenate, though he had never been conſul. The van- 
quiſhed Britons retire towards the mouth of the Thames, and 
being perfectly acquainted with the fordable parts of the river, 
croſſed over with eaſe, whilſt the Romans following them at 
a diſtance, fall into the bogs, and moraſſes, from whence they 
very hardly diſentangle themſelves. At laſt the Germans 
lighting upon a ford, and the reſt of the army paſſing over 
a bridge a little higher up, the Britons are ſurrounded on all 
ſides, aud great ſlaughter made of them +, 

Plautius thought it now time to ſend to the emperor to come 
and reap the honour of putting an end to the war. Claudius 
having evey thing ready, ſets out immediately, and embark- 
ing at Oſtium, arrives in a few days at Marſeilles. Then 
purſuing his journey by land, he re-embarks at Boulogne 7, 


* This river is ſuppoſed to be the Severn, and conſequently this battle 
was fought on the weit fide, upon the borders of the Silures. Horſley, p. 30. 

+ Notwithſtanding the authority of Dion Caſſius, it is very difficult to 
conceive that the Thames ſhould be fordable near its mouth, or a bridge 
ſtand a little higher up. He muſt have confounded ſome river that runs into 
the Thames with the 'Vhames itſelf. (This is Rapin's obſervation.) But 
the paſſage in Dion Caſſius is capable of another ſenſe ; which from the Greek 
tranſlation may be thus rendered, The Britons retreated to the river Thames, 
« where it falls into the ſea, and that [the river] overflowing ſtagnates, or 
„ forms a lake, which having paſſed, as knowing thoſe places that were firm at 
& bottom and tordable, the Romans,” &c. The words being thus underſtood, it 
is manifeit, that it was the land-water or lake, over which the Britons paſſed 


and the Germans ſwam. And probably there might be a bridge acroſs this 


water, further up from the ſhore, where ſome of the Romans might alſo paſs. 
"There is a paſſage in Herodian relating to Severus, which ſeems to add much 
light to this paſſage of Dion, lib. iti. cap. 47. * Severus (fays he) took care in 
« the firſt place to lay bridges through the fenny grounds, that the ſoldiers 
© might paſs them with ſafety, and might ſtand upon a ſolid bottom when they 
tought, For many places of Britain being overflowed by the ſea, upon 
the receſs of the tide become fenny, which the barbarians are accuſtomed 
«* to ſwim over or wade through.“ To this may be added, that the mouth 
of the Thames in Dion's time was as well known to the Romans as the mouth 
ot the Tiber. Horſley takes theſe feus to have been on the ſouth fide of the 
rivers 

Geſſoriacum. Dr. Halley takes Geſſoriacum to be Gravelin or Dun» 
kick, Claudius, in all probability, landed at Portus Ritupenſis, called at- 
terivards Portus Britanniarum. | 


«6 
ce 


to go and head his army on the other fide of the Thames. 
Whilſt the emperor was on his way, Plautius had it in his 
power to attack the Britons, who, deceived by his ſeeming 


backwardneſs, reſumed their courage, fancying it proceeded 


from his fear. But Plautius took care not to rob his maſter 
of the honour of a victory he thought himſelf ſure of. As 
ſoon as Claudius artives, he heads his troops, approaches the 
Britons, and forcing them to come to a battle, entirely routs 
them. After this victory he advances to Camelodunum ||, 
where he meets with little refiſtance, and puſhing his con- 
queſts, ſubdues ſome of the neighouring ſtates. Upon theſe 
ſucceſles he is by the army ſaluted Imperator ſeveral times, 
contrary to the Roman cuſtom, which allowed no general to 
be honoured with that glorious title above once in the ſame 
war. 

If by this expedition, which was finiſhed in fifteen days, 
Claudius acquired great fame, his moderation was no leſs 
honourable and advantageous to him. The vanquiſhed Bri- 
tons, touched with a ſenſe of his generofity in leaving them 
the poſſeſſion of their goods, which he might have taken 
from them, carried their gratitude ſo far as to erect a temple 
to him, and pay him divine honours. After this ſucceſsful 
expedition, the emperor committing the government of Bri- 
tain to Plautius, ſets out for Rome, where he ſaſely arrives 
after a fix months abſence only. At his return the ſenate de- 
creed him the honour of a triumph, and the ſirname of Bri- 
tannicus, in memory of his ſubduing the Britons. The public 
rejoicings on this occaſion held ſeveral days, and the poets 
ditplayed in lofty ſtrains the greatneſs and importance of his 
victories. And yet, Suetonius ſays, he became maſter of 
part of Britain without battle or bloodſhed F&. But it is more 
2 as Dion Caſſius affirnis, that it coſt him a bloody 

attle. 

Plautius carried on the conqueſts begun by the emperor, 
being bravely ſeconded by Veſpaſian, and his ſon Titus, who 
ſerved under him. Titus, then a tribune only, ſignalized 
himſelf on all occaſions. He had even the good fortune to 
ſave his father's life in a battle. Veſpaſian, who had a large 
command, was often detached by the general on expeditions 
of moment, which gained him great reputation. He fought 
thirty battles with the Britons, ſubdued two powerful nations, 
and conquered the Ifle of Wight. As all this was done under 
Plautius the commander in chief, he acquired great reputa- 


tion in this war. At length, being recalled, he goes and re- 


ceives at Rome the reward of his ſervices, the ſenate having 
decreed him the honour of an ovation, or inferior triumph. 
He was met by the emperor without the gates, who gave 
him the right-hand as they walked, in token of his great 
eſteem for him**, 

Oſtorious Scapula was ſent into Britain in the room of Plau- 
tius. He arrives in the beginning of winter, and finds the 
Britons making continual inroads into the Roman conqueſts. 


- They never imagine the new governor would march his army 


at ſuch a ſeaſon, in an unknown country. But he does not 
ſufter them long to continue their ravages. Drawing his troops 
together, he forthwith marches againſt them with all expe- 
dition, and defeating the firſt that ſtand their ground, fo diſ- 
perſes the reſt in the end, that he has no more to fear from 
their incurſions. However, not to be expoſed to continual 
alarms, he reſolves to confine them between the Avon and 
Severn, by means of forts built between the two rivers. Be- 
fore he puts this reſolution in practice, he makes Camelo- 
dunum a military colony. Much about the ſame time Lon- 
don was alſo made a ( trading] colony, and that part of Britain 


According to ſome, Malden, according to others, Colcheſter in Eſſex, 
Dr. Gale will have it to be Malden. 
$ Mr. Wright, of Stretton in Cheſhire, has lately publiſhed in his Travels, 
an inſcription which confirms this account of Suetonius. He took a copy ef 
it himſelf from the palace of Barberini at Rome, It is as follows: 
. CLAVDIO. CAS, 
AVGVSTO. 
PONTIFICI. MAX. TR. P. IX. 
COS. V. IMP. XVI. P. P. 
SENATVS. POPVL. Q. R. QVOD 
REGES. BRITANNIAE. ABSQ, 
VLLA. JACTVRA. DOMVERIT. 
GENTESQVE. BARBARAS. 
PRIMVS. INDICIO. SVBEGERIT. | 
** From the following words of Tacitus, the wife of Plautius is ſuppoſed 
to be a Chriſtian, and the firſt in Britain. Pomponia Græcina inſignis 
„ foemina, Plautio, qui ovans fe de Britannis retulit, nupta, ac ſuperſtitionis 
e extern rea, mariti judicio permiſſa. Annal. lib. xviii. cap. 32. This 
Pomponia Græcina, wife of Plautius, and Claudia Ruffina a Britiſh lady, are 
ſuppoſed to be of “ the ſaints that were in Cæſar's houſhold,” mentioned by 
St. Paul. Claudia is celebrated by Martial for her admirable beauty aud 
learning, in the following epigram : 
From painted Britons how was Claudia born! 
The fair barbarian how do arts adorn ! 
When Roman charms a Grecian ſoul commend, 
Athens and Rome may for the dame contend, 
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lying between the Thames and the ſea, was reduced into the 
form of a province, and called Britannia Prima, 

The Iceni*, not yet weakened by the foregoing wars, 
having from the beginning been in alliance with the Romans, 
were the firſt that oppoſed Oftorius's deſign, Some neigh- 
bouring nations followed their example, and joining their 
forces under one general, they encamped upon advantageous 
ground, throwing up in haſte a breaſt-work of flints to pre- 
vent the attempts of the horſe. Though Oſtorius was then 
without any but the auxiliary forces +, he attacked them 
however, ordering the horſe to diſmount and ſupport thoſe 
that were to charge firſt. The reſiſtance of the Britons was 
more obſtinate than expected: nevertheleſs, their intrench- 
ments were forced at laſt with great flaughter on their fide. 
After this victory Oſtorius turns his arms againſt the Cangi 7, 
who keeping in ſmall parties, are quickly diſperſed. The 
Roman army was not far from the ſea that parts Ireland from 
Great Britain, when the general is informed that the Bei- 
gantes || are in arms. This news obliging him to defer the 
execution of his firſt deſign, he marches with all ſpeed againſt 
the Brigantes, being willing to ſecure the old, betore he pro- 
ceeds to new conqueſts. The inſurrection is appeaſed by the 
death of the chief revolters. But the Silures $, the braveſt 
and moſt powerful of all the Britons, could not be tamed 
either by clemency or ſeverity. Their forces were ſo con- 
ſiderable that the legions were obliged to march againſt them. 
They. were headed by their king Caractacus, famous for his 
great exploits, and univerſally eſteemed by his countrymen, 
being accounted the beſt general Britain had ever produced, 
This prince, whom the nations in alliance with the Silures, 
had made commander in chief, was retired into the country 
of the Ordovices *, where aſſembling all his forces, he re- 
ſolves to expect the Romans. To that end he chuſes an ad- 
vantageous polt of very difficult acceſs, and draws up his ar- 
my on the fide of a ſteep hill, with a little river / at the 
bottom, which though fordable in many places, was of great 
ſervice to him. Moreover his camp being ſurrounded with 
a ſort of rampart of flints and ſtones, he ſeemed, thus poſted, 
to be out of all danger 11. Theſe difficulties are not ſuffici- 
ent to check the Romans, who appear before their enemies 
with their wonted bravery, and reſolve to exert their utmoſt, 
in expectation of ending, by a ſingle battle, a war that kept 
them as it were in another world. The Britons on their part 
prepare for battle with all poſſible ardour, not queſtioning but 
they ſhould free themſelves that day from the Roman yoke. 
Their leaders ride up and down, exhorting them to do their 
duty, by all the motives that could enflame their courage, 
and excite them to brave actions. Caractacus tells them, 
„ This is the day that will give them liberty or perpetual 
ce flavery ; and bids them call to mind the glory of their an- 
ce ceftors, who drove Cæſar out of Britain, and freed their 
* country from the dominion of the Romans.” The ſol- 
diers with loud acclamations declare they are ready to ſhed 
the lat drop of their blood in defence of their liberty. The 
reſolution that appeared in the looks of the Britons ſtartled 


the Roman general at firſt, But finding his army extremely 


eager to engage, he makes the ſignal of battle, having firſt 
obſerved in what place the river might beſt be forded. The 
Romans paſs it without much difficulty; but before they can 
approach the enemy's camp, they are expoſed to a ſhower of 
darts, by which many are killed and wounded, In ſpite of 
theſe difficulties they make ſeveral breaches in the rampart, 
which being nothing but looſe ſtones, is eaſily thrown down. 
As ſoon as they could uſe their ſwords, it was not poſſible 
for the Britons to ſtand againſt the warlike and veteran troops, 
who quickly put them to flight. Befides the loſs ſuſtained 
by the Britons in the action, their defeat was the more con- 
fiderable by the taking of the wife, daughters, and brothers 
of Caractacus. This victory was followed, in a few days, 
with an unexpected happineſs to Oſtorius: Caractacus flying 
for protection to Cartiſmandua queen of the Brigantes, was 
by her delivered up to the Romans, for fear doubtleſs of 
drawing a victorious army into her country, ſhould ſhe think 
of protecting the vayquiſhed prince. He had now command- 
ed the confederate army of the Britons nine years; and his 
fame had reached as far as Rome, where all were ſurprized 
at his ſo long rctiſting the Roman power. When the empe- 


The inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Hunting- 
donſhire. Rowland obſerves, that Cynor Kyn, ſignifies in Britiſh, Firſt or 
Foremoſt, Hence Kynta, or Kent, ſo called from being the firſt in ſituation 
from the comient, and Uch-Kyn (Icenorum regio) 1, e. next to Kyn or 
Kent. 

+ Every legion had fo many auxiliaries, the number of which is ſuppoſed, 
as to the foot, to be the ſame with the legion, but double as to the horſe. 
Hortlev, p. 87. The auxiharies were foreigners, whereas the legions were 
Roinat1s, | 

3 Generally ppoſed to be inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Wales, but 
Horſley places tem about Derbyſhire, near the Brigantes, p. 35. 


ror had notice of the victory, and taking of Caractacus, he 
ordered the captives to be ſent to Rome, that he might be- 
hold in chains a prince that had been talked of as a very for- 
midable enemy. On a day appointed, the people being all 
preſent, and the emperor ſeated on his throne, there came firſt 
Caractacus's vaſſals and retinue, with the capariſons and other 
{ſpoils of war; then his wife, daughters, and brothers; and 
laſtly Caractacus himſelf, walking with a ſettled counte- 
nance, without holding down his head, or appearing too 
much dejected at his misfortune. When he came near the 


emperor, he made the following ſpeech, if it be true that 


Tacitus did not make it for him: 

* If my moderation had been as great as my birth or for- 
tune, Rome had ſeen me this day her ally and not captive, 
and perhaps ſhe would not have diſdained to rank in the 
number of her friends, a prince royally deſcended, and who 
commanded many nations. My preſent condition is as diſ- 
honourable to me, as it is glorious to you. I had arms, 
horſes, riches and grandeur, Is it ſtrange I ſhould part 
with them unwillingly ? Does it follow, becauſe you have 
a mind to rule over all, that therefore every one muſt tame- 
ly ſubmit? Had I ſooner been betrayed to you, neither 
your glory nor my misfortunes had been rendered ſo famous, 
and my puniſhment would have been buried in eternal ob- 
livion: but now it you preſerve my life, I ſhall be a ſtand- 
ing monument of your clemency to future ages.” The 
emperor, moved with theſe words, generouſly pardons the 
captives, and orders their chains to be taken off. The firit 
uſe they make of their liberty is to go and fall at the em- 
preſs's feet, who, in all appearance, interceded for them. 
The ſenate being aſſembled to conſider of a due reward for 
Oſtorius, his victory was ſpoken of in terms very much to his 
advantage. It was declared to equal Scipio's over Syphax, 
and Paulus A:milius's over Perſeus; and therefore it was re- 
ſolved that the ſame honours ſhould be decreed him. 

Mean while Oſtorius's reputation began to fink, either be- 
cauſe he grew remiſs after acquiring ſo great fame, or becauſe 
the Britons had exerted themſelves more vigorouſly to repair 
the diſgrace of their late defeat. They ſucceſsfully attacked 
the troops that were left to build forts in the country of the 
Silures, and had not timely relief come from the neighbour- 
ing garriſons, would have cut them in pieces. The command- 
er and eight captains, with a good number of ſoldiers, were 
ſlain. Another time they defeated the Roman foragers, and 
put the horſe that guarded them in diſorder. In this action 
they improved their advantage in ſuch manner, that Oſto- 
rius was obliged to advance with the legions, after having 
tried in vain to reſtore the battle with ſupplies of the light- 
armed troops. The coming of the legions revived the cou- 
rage of the Romans, and forced the Britons to retreat, though 
with little loſs. After that, there were ſeveral conflicts with 
various ſucceſs, according to the circumſtances of time and 

lace, 

r The Silures, of all the Britiſh nations, were the moſt ob- 
ſtinate, being exaſperated at the emperor's ſaying, Britain 
would have no peace, till, like the Sicambri, they were tranſ- 
ported into ſome foreign country. They ſurprized two co— 
horts, that by the avarice of the officers, and greedy deſire 
of pillage, were advanced too far into the enemy's quarters. 
By diſtributing the ſpoil and priſoners, they endeavoured to 
draw in the reſt of the nations to revolt. Oſtorius dies about 
this time with vexation, for not being able to put an end to 
the war. The Britons rejoice at his death, and the more for 
their aſcribing it to his grief that he could not ſtop the pro- 
preſs of their victories, | 

As it was dangerous, in the preſent poſture of affairs, for 
the emperor to leave the army long without a general, Aulus 
Didius is immediately ſent over, who finds matters in a worſe 
condition than ever, a legion commanded by Manlius Valens 
having been defeated. The loſs however was not ſo great as 
reported. Nevertheleſs Didius himſelf magnified it very 
much, that he might gain the more honour in reſtoring affairs, 
or leſſen the diſgrace, if the war ſhould continue any time. 
His arrival was a check to the Silures, who, exalted with 
their late ſucceſs, were making inroads into the frontiers of 
the Roman province. 


Mean while Venutius, king of the Brigantes, ſucceſſor of 
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ben 3 of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Weſtmoreland, Cum. 
land. 


$ Inhabitants of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouth- 
ſhire, Glamorganſhire, 


** Inhabitants of Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, Caernarvonſhire, 
Flintſhire, Denbighſhire. 

++ Horſley takes this river to be the Severn rather than the Dee. 

11 In the edge of Shropſhire where the rivers Clune and Temd meet, is 
a hill to which there is no acceſs but at one place, called Caer-Caradoc, fo 


named from Caractacus, where yet are to be ſeen the relics of theſe ſtone 
ramparts, Horliley, p. 3t, | | 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAN D. - 


caractacus in the command of the army, is perſuaded by the 
inſtigations of Cartiſmandua his queen, (the lame that betray- 
ed Caractacus) to enter into an alliance with the Romans. 
As long as this prince lived in a good underſtanding with his 
queen, he ſuffered the Romans peaceably to enjoy their con- 
queſts, ſatisfied with preſerving his own dominions, without 
troubling himſelf about the concerns of the other nations. 
A quarrel ariſing between him and his queen, and ending ina 
domeſtic war, cauſed him to take other meaſures*. Though 
hitherto he had no averſion to the Romans, he is now forced 
to declare againſt them, they having impoliticly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of his queen. This partiality of theirs ſo enrages him, 
that he uſes all his intereſt with his countrymen to ſtir them 
up to a revolt. The war is kindled afreſh with greater fury 
than ever, though in the abſence of Didius, who, being very 
old, managed affairs by his lieutenants. 

Veranius, who ſucceeded him in the reign of Nero, died 
before he had done any thing remarkable. Ir is true, his 
head was full of vaſt projects, and the fame he had acquired 
in other poſts, gave occaſion to think him capable of execut- 
ing the greateſt undertakings. But his will, ſtuffed with flat- 
tering praiſes of the emperor, and full of vain boaſts, that in 
caſe he had lived but two years longer he would have ſubdu— 
ed all Britain, made him forfeit the good opinion people had 
conceived of him. 

Suetonius Paulinus was appointed to fill his place. Great 
matters were expected from this general, whoſe merit was 
compared with Corbulo's, who had lately conquered Armenia, 
As he himſelf looked with emulation on the glory acquired by 
that great man, he burned with deſire to confirm, by treſh ex- 
ploits, the good opinion the world had entertained of his ex- 
perience and bravery. The moment he comes to his govern- 
ment, he forms the project of conquering the ifle of Mona, 
now called Angleſey. To that end he paſſes the foot over in 
flat-bottomed boats, the fea being very ſhallow in that place, 
the horſe following, ſome ſwimming, others fording}. The 
iſlanders are drawn up on the other fide, with the women run- 
ing up and down, drefled like furies, their hair hanging 
Hoſe, firebrands in their hands, and ſurrounded with the druids, 
who, with hands lifted up to heaven, pour out dreadful curſes 
and imprecations. The horror of this fight ſo aſtoniſhes the 
Romans, that they ſtand ſtock ſtill, expoſed to the encmy's 
darts. But at length, the ſhame of being trighted by a com- 
pany of fantic women and prieſts, and the exhortation of 
their general, bringing them to their ſenſes and courage, they 
fall upon the enemy tword in hand, and become maſters of the 
Hand. The firſt th ng Paulinus did was to order all the con- 
ſecrated groves to be cut down, where the iſlanders ſacrificed 
their captives, and conſulted their gods, by inſpecting the 
Entrails of mien. 

But whilſt Paulinus is employed in this expedition, an un- 
expected turn obliges him to leave Mona in an abrupt man- 
ner, to go and ſettle affairs of much greater moment. 

Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, dying, left by will the em- 
peror and his daughters co-heirs to his great treaſures, in ex- 
pectation to procure by that means Noro's protection for his 
family and people. But this precaution had a quite contrary 
effect. Praſutagus is no ſooner laid in his grave, but the em- 

cror's officers ſeize upon all his effects in their maſter's name. 
Boadiceal), his widow, a woman of great courage and a high 
ſpirit, oppoſing theſe unjuſt proceedings, meets with freſh 
cauſe of diſcontent in the contempt ſheun to her remonſtran- 
ces. As ſhe is expreſſing by her complaints, her reſentment 
of the 1njury done to her daughters, the brutiſhneſs of the 
officers is ſuch, that they order her to be publicly whipped. 
And then, not ſatisfied with ſo outrageous an affront, they 
cauſed her daughters to be raviſhed by the ſoldiers. 

The Britons looked upon this ſtrange barbarity with ſuch 
indignation, that the whole iſland was poſſeſſed with a ſpirit 
of revolt, which quickly breaks out into action. The Iceni 
lead the way, and are ſoon followed by their neighbours the 
Trinobantes. Venucius and his party join with them, and in 
ſhort, all the nations in ſubjection to the Romans riſe in arms 
with one conſent, the city of London only excepted. The 
Roman hiſtorians themſelves own, that the injuſtice and vio- 
lence of the eniperor's officers gave the Britons but too juſt 
cauſe to revolt. They were thruſt out of their poſſeſſions 
without any form of law, by the veterans that were ſent to 


* She rejected him, and marries his eſquire Vellocatus, making him king. 
Tacit. lib. in. 

+ So called from Mon, ſignifying in old Britiſh, the furthermoſt or end, 
in reſpe+t of its ſituation from the continent of Gaul. Rowl. p. 21. 

Une Romans are ſuppoſed to have paſſed from Lhan vair is Gair in Caer- 
narvonthire to Lhan Idan in Angleſey, which is ſtill the ſhalloweſt part of the 
Fretum, and there are remarkable works yet viſible near Lhan Idan, See 
Camden, p. 675, 670. . 

| This name is variouſly written; Xiphiline, Dion's epitomizer, has it Bon- 


ſettle in the iſland, Catus Decianus, Nero's procurator, with” 
out any regard to the ordinance of Claudius, that left th© 
vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion of their goods, confiſcated their eſtates 
to the emperor's uſe. The petitions preſented to him on that 
occaſion were all rejected; and without alledging any other 
reaſon but his will, which he made alaw, he minded nothing 
but his own and his maſter's profit. Seneca himſelf, with all 
his noble ſentiments of moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, which 
ſhine in his writings, but were never ſeen in his practice, is 
ſaid to contribute very much to the inſurrection, by rigorouſ- 
ly exacting on a ſudden the money he had lent ſome of the 
Britons upon uſury 8. This treatment bred in the minds of 
the people ſo great an averſion to a foreign yoke, that they 
were all unanimouſly determined to ſhake it off. Venutius, 
mortal enemy of the Romans, cheriſhes the rebellion to the 
utmoſt of his power. The very adherents of the queen, Jlay- 
ing aſide their Comeſtic quarrels, and renouncing the friend- 
ſhip ot the Romans, join with the reſt of their countrymen 
for the recovery of their liberty, | 

Boadicea, animated with an ardent defire of revenge, heads 
the revolters, and earneſtly exhorts them to take advantage of 
the Roman general's abſence to free themſelves from ſlavery, 
by putting their oppreſſors, the foreigners, all to the ſword. 
The Britons immediately embrace the propoſal, and fall in a 
ſudden and furious manner uprn the Romans diſperſed in their 
colonics, which were more carefully embelliſhed than fortified, 
maflacring ali without diſtinction of age or ſex. Unheard- 
of crueltics are acted upon this occaſion, and ſtrange puniſh- 
ments invented to glut the fury of the enraged people, Wives 
are hung up with their infants at their breaſts, to make them 
ſuffer in ſome meaſure a double death. Virgins have their 
breaſts cut off and crammed into their mouths, to make them 
ſeem in the agonics of death to eat their own fleſh, The ve- 
terans, at Camelodunum, retiring into a temple for ſanctuary, 
arc ſacrilegiouſly burned alive, rather than ſuffered to ſtarve 
to death. , In a word, the fury of the Britons is carried to 
that height, that not a ſingle Roman eſcapes. E:ghty thou- 
ſand**® are computed to periſh in this maſſacre. 

Let us reſiect here a little on the politics of thoſe con- 
querors of the world, ſo great maſters in the art of govern- 
ment. Upon their ſubduing a country, they immediately ſent 
thither numerous colonies, who, by degrees, mixing and in- 
termarrying with the natives, ſecured to them their conqueſts. 
Of this Britain is a remarkable inſtance, where, though the 
iſland had been conquered but eighteen years before by Clau- 
dius, adove eighty thouſand Romans were already ſettled, 
befides Paulinus's army, and doubtleſs ſome garriſons in the 
fortified places, which the fury of the Britons could not pe- 
netrate, | 

Paulinus receiving advice of this revolution, ſuddenly quits 
the iſle of Mona to march againſt the revolted Britons, who 
have now an army of a hundred thouſand men, under the 
conduct of Boadicea, whoſe noble ſtature and heroic courage 
makes them hope ſhe may have likewiſe all the qualities of a 
general, This princeſs, fired with the affronts the had re- 
ceived, ardently defires to engage with Paulinus, whoſe army 
is only ten thouſand ſtrong, in expectation of compleating her 
revenge, by the deſtruction of fo inconſiderable remains of the 
enemy. Mean while, Paulinus expecting no ſuccours from 
any place, is in great ſtraits. The ninth legion, commanded 
by Petilius Cerealis, was juſt then entirely defeated. Pœnius 
Poſthumus, with a confiderable detachment of the ſecond, re- 
fuſed, contrary to the law of arms, to obey his general's or- 
ders to come and join him. Thus Paulinus is under a neceſſity 
either of marching againſt his enemies with his little army, or 
of expecting them in ſome town. He chuſes the latter, and 
ſhuts himſelf up in London, but quickly alters his reſolution. 
Foreſeeing his endeavours to ſave that colony will endanger 
the whole province, he marches out, notwithſtanding the 
cries and intreaties of the inhabitants, not to abandon them to 
the fury of the rebels. However with his handful of troops, 
he ſeemed 1:ttle able to ſtand againſt an army of an hundred 
thouſand men. But great men very often, by their courage 
and experience, find means to extricate themſelves out of the 
greateſt difficulties. Paulinus plainly fees, that in ſuch an ex- 
tremity he muſt either conquer or die, the relief he might 
expect being too far off, and the danger at hand. Therefore, 
inſtead of retiring from the Britons, now marching towards 


duca; Tacitus calls her Voadica, and Boudicea ; Camden and others Beodi- 
cia, but moſt uſually Boadicea. 

$ Seneca is ſaid by Dion Caſſius to have in Britain, about this time, to the 
value of three hundred thouſand pounds, as Camden computes it. Xiphil. 
in nar, Stilling. Orig. Brit. p. 5. 

** Rapin tollows Dion Edu. Tacitus ſays only ſeventy thouſand; his 
words are, —ad ſeptuaginta millia civium et ſociorum. Verulamium was a 
municipium; ſo that Civium may refer chiefly to this place, and Sociorum 
to London, which was only a trading colony, 
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him, he reſolves to meet them. This reſolution inſpires his 
troops with ſuch courage, that they readily follow him; ſo 
powerful is an army's good opinion of their general. Pauli- 
nus ſummons all his experience to balance by his conduct the 
advantage of the enemy's numbers. He pitched upon a nar- 
row piece of ground for the field of battle, with a foreſt be- 
hind, that ſecured him from ambuſcades in the rear, and a 
large plain before, where the Britons were encamped. He 
draws up the legions cloſe together in the centre, the light 
armed are placed round them, and the horſe make the two 
wings. The enemies ſwarm about the plain in battalions and 
ſquadrons, exulting at their numbers*, and ſecure of victory. 
Their wives and children are brought into the field in wag- 
gons, which line their intrenchments, to be witneſſes of their 
actions and partners in the ſpoil. 

Boadicea, with her daughters by her fide in the chariot, 
rides up and down, addreſſing herſelf to the ſeveral nations in 
the following manner, „That it was not the firſt time the 
« Britons had been victorious under the conduct of their 
« queens. That, for her part, ſhe came not there, as one 
deſcended from royal progenitors, to fight for empire or 
riches; but as one of the common people, to avenge the 
loſs of their liberty, the wrongs done to her own perſon, 
c and the violation of her daughter's chaſtity. That the 
e Romans' luſt was grown to that height, that neither old nor 
« young eſcaped its pollutions ; but the gods had already be- 
« gun to puniſh them according to their deſerts; for one le- 
«* pion that durſt hazard a battle was cut in pieces, and the 
<« reſt ſkulked in their camp, or fled for their lives; fo 
e that inſtead of being able to ſtand the attack of a victori- 
& ous army, the very ſhouts of ſo many thouſands would put 
e them to flight. That if the Britons would but confider the 
% number of their forces, and the motives of the war, they 
& would reſolve to vanquiſh or die. That it was much bet- 
ce ter to fall honourably in defence of their liberty, than to 
«© be expoſed again to the outrages of the Romans. This was 
© her reſolution; but as for the men, they might, if they 
& pleaſed, live and be ſlaves.” She is ſaid at the end of 
| her ſpeech to let looſe a hare, ſhe concealed in her boſom, as 
a good omen of victory. 

Whilſt Boadicea is endeavouring to animate the Britons, 
Paulinus is not idle at the proſpect of ſo great danger. 
Though he is aſſured of the bravery of his troops, he exhorts 
them to deſpiſe the clamour and threats of the barbarians. 
He repreſents to them, that among the enemy there were 
* more women than ſoldiers; and that the greateſt part of 
them, having neither arms nor courage, would immedi- 
ately take to their heels, when they came to feel the force 
of their victorious arms. That in the moſt numerous ar- 
mies, the decifion of the battle depended upon a few, and 
that their glory would be ſo much the greater as it was the 
leſs divided. That they ſhould take care only to keep their 
&* ranks cloſe, and fight ſword in hand, after they had thrown 
© their darts. And laſtly, that they ſhould not loſe time 
* about the ſpoil, which would be the certain reward of their 
victory.“ Theſe words are followed with ſuch loud accla- 
mations, and the reſolution of the ſoldiers appears ſo great, 
that the general, not doubting of ſucceſs, orders a charge to 
be ſounded. The Romans dart their javelins, without quit- 
ting the advantage of their poſt. But their quivers being 
emptied, they advance ſword in hand, ſeconded by the auxi- 
liaries, who fight with equal bravery, in an opinion there was 
no ſafety but in victory. Whilſt the fight was carried on with 
darts at a diſtance, the Britons were in hopes the Romans, 
daunted at the number of their enemies, would take to flight. 
But when they ſee the legions advancing ſword in hand, with 
thort and thick ſteps, and no figns of fear in their looks, they 
fall into diſorder, which continually increaſes, there being 
no leaders or officers capable of repairing it g. The Romans, 
lecing them thus ſhaken, fall upon them with great fury, and 
put the whole army into the utmoſt confuſion, who now think 
only of ſaving themſelves by flight. At the ſame time the 
Roman horle in the wings breaking through the Britiſh ca- 
valry, a terrible rout enſues of the frighted troops. It is 
even with difficulty they run away, by reaſon of the great 
number of carriages, full of unſerviceable multitudes, which 
firſt retiring, become an obſtacle to the flight of the army. 
The Roman ſoldiers ſpare neither age nor ſex, but ſacrifice 
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* The army conſiſted of 230,000, according to Dion Caſſius. 

+ Alluding to Parnius Poſthumus's conduct, who ſeems to have refuſed 
to clan his legions out of their ſtation or camp, Horſley, p. 29. 

Theis lait words are not in "Tacitus, 

Their capital was Iſurium, called by Antonie Iſu-Brigantum, now Al- 
borough in Yorkſhire, which appears to have been a dee wc ſtation, It 
muſt be obſerved, that encampments upon a march were by the Romans 
ed Caltia, Waner or ſummer quarters, Caſtra Hiberna, aut Aſtiva. 
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to their revenge the women and children, and even the very 
horſes. This victory equalled their moſt famous ones, if it 
be true, as Tacitus affirms, that eighty thouſand Britons were 
flain,- with the loſs only of four hundred Romans, and as 
many wounded. Boadicea eſcaped falling into the hands of 
the conquerors; but was touched with ſo deep a ſenſe of her 
ſhame and loſs, that ſhe ended her days with poiſon. On the 
other fide, Pœnius Poſthumus, who refuſed to obey his ge- 
neral, either to avoid the puniſhment due to his offence, or 
for grief at loſing his ſhare of the glory of the victory, ſtab- 
bed himſelf. 0 ; 

How advantageous to the Romans the conſequences of ſo 
great a victory were, may be eaſily conceived. The Britons, 
in the utmoſt conſternation, without general or army, fly 
before their enemies, without offering the leaſt reſiſtance, 
Their miſery is farther increaſed by a famine brought upon 
themſelves by neglecting to ſow their lands. All their hopes 
are, that the inconſiderable number of their enemies muſt 
oblige them to keep together, and thereby afford time to form 
another army. But theſe hopes vaniſh upon the Romans re- 
ceiving a ſtrong reinforcement from Germany. No doubt, as 
matters then ſtood, Paulinus's army would have been ſuffi- 
cient to complete the conqueſt of Britain, if diſſenſions ariſ- 
ing among the Romans had not prevented them from improy- 
ing their advantages. 

Julius Clafhcianus, who ſucceeded Decianus in the office 
of procurator, diſagreeing with Paulinus, ſtudied to croſs him 
in all his defigns. Probably the general would not ſuffer him 
to continue the oppreſſions that occaſioned the late revolt. 
However this be, Claſſicianus conceives ſo violent a hatred for 
him that he declares publicly, and even writes to the empe- 


ror's miniſters at Rome, that there is no proſpect of ending 


the war, as long as the management is left to Paulinus. In 
all his reports to the emperor's miniſters, he imputes the good 
ſucceſs to fortune, and the bad to the governor's ill conduct, 
intimating, that if another general were ſent, it would be very 
eaſy to appeaſe the troubles, without diſobliging the province. 
At laſt Nero, hearing of this diflenſion, orders his freedman 
Polycletus to go and learn the cauſe. The reſpect ſhown 
him by Paulinus was ſurprizing to the Britons, who could not 
conceive that ſuch a general, and a victorious army, ſhould be 
accountable to a freedman. This reſpect however was not 
paid in vain. Polycletus, in his report to the emperor, juſti- 
fies Paulinus, and ſo manages that he keeps his command. 
But in the end, Claſſicianus beginning a freſh, prevails by his 
friends and ſecret practices, to have Paulinus relieved by Pe- 
tronius Turpilianus, who being a perſon of no ambition, acted 
nothing memorable, hiding his love of eaſe and ſloth under 
the ſpecious name of the love of peace. 

To him ſucceeds Trebellius 1 as indolent as him- 
ſelf, and famous for nothing during his government but his 
quarrel with Cælius commander of the twentieth legion. This 
quarrel is carried ſo high, that great part of the army deſert- 
ing their general, he 1s forced at length to fly to Vitellius, 
who commanded the Roman army in Germany. 

In the mean time Nero dying, the Britons enjoy ſome re- 
ſpite, during the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, there being 
neither governor nor general, The Roman army was com- 
manded only by tribunes, among whom Czlius bore the chicf 
ſway. Vitellius being come to the empire ſends Vectius 
Bolanus into Britain, to take upon him the command of the 
army. The new governor, little ſkilled in the art of war, 
leaves the Britons 1n quiet, and contents himſelf with gaining 
the affeCtions of the ſoldiers, without having the authority of 
a general. He continues 1n the province till Veſpaſian, who 
ſucceeds Vitellius in the imperial throne, being informed of 
the wants of Britain, ſends thither Petilius Cerealis. 
during his government, attacks and defeats in ſeveral battles 
the Brigantes, the moſt numerous and confiderable of all the 
Britiſh nations . Julius Frontinus ſucceeds him, and acquires 
no leſs glory than his predeceſſor. He ſubdues the warlike 
Silures, whoſe country ſeemed, by its fituation, to ſcreen 
them from all attacks. 

Towards the end of Veſpaſian's reign, Julius Agricola is 
ſent into Britain to ſucceed Frontinus. Here we begin to have 
fuller accounts of the Britiſh war; for which we are wholly 
indebted to Tacitus, who has taken care to write the life of 
his father-in-law Agricola, in order to give that luſtre to kis 


The word Statio is uſed by Cæſar, Tacitus, &c. for the duty of ſoldiers upon 
guard, or for the men employed in this duty, But afterwards Statio was 
applied to a fort or place where the ſoldiers lodged, and like Vegetius's Caſ- 
tella, were often built like towns in the borders of the empire, where they 
were conſtant fences againit the enemy. The ſtations here in England were 


ſtrong fortifications, ot no great extent; adjoining to which were uſually other 


buildings, forming a fort of town, to which the ſtation was iu the nature of 
a Citadel, 


Tacitus's 


Petilius, 
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actions they juſtly deſerved, and which perhaps they would 
have wanted, had it not been for that illuſtrious hiſtorian “*. 
Some time before Agricola was appointed governor of 
Britain, the Ordovices had ſurprized and cut to pieces a body 
of Roman horſe, quartered in their fiontiers. This accident 
gave occafion to apprehend the like again, and cauſed the Ro- 
mans to expect with great impatience the arrival of a new go- 
vernor. The news that Agricola was to command them, re- 
vived their courage. They did not queſtion but under a ge- 
neral of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation they ſhould quickly put an 
However, he could not come till about the 
middle of ſummer. Though he finds no magazine for the army, 
diſperſed in ſeveral places for their better ſubſiſtence, he draws 
them together without delay. He immediately attacks the 
Ordovices, and notwithſtanding the difficulty of the under- 
taking by reaſon of the incommodious places he is forced to 
go through in queſt of them, makes them pay dear for the ad- 
vantage they had lately gained. All the world was ſurprized 
to ſee him fighting the enemies of the empire upon his firſt 
entrance, a time uſually ſpent by other governors in feaſting 
and diverſions, or in receiving the compliments of the province. 
But there was. (till greater reaſon to admire his diligence, 
when he was ſeen in his firſt campaign to attack the iſle of 
Mona, which the Romans had been forced to abandon, though 
he wanted flat-bottomed veſſels tor the expedition. He or- 


| dered a choice body of auxiliaries, who were acquainted with 


the ſhallows, to iv'm over, which they performed ſo dex- 
troully, (being trained up by the cuſtom of their native coun- 
try to manage in ſwimming themſelves, their horſes and arms) 
that the inhabitants, aſtoniſhed at the fight, and never ſuſpect- 
ing any ſuch thing, ſurrendercd the iſle to the Romans with- 
out cbliging them to draw a ſword. 

War was not the only affair that employed the new gover- 
nor. Whilſt his arms are triumphant, he carefully enquires 
about every thing relaung to the government of the province, 
and the pioperclt means to keep the people in obedience. 
This enquiry ſhews hiq that the Britons are not to be tamed 
by arms alone, but that lenity is no leſs neceſſary than force. 
And therefore he ſpends the whole winter after his firſt cam- 
paign, in diligently regulating ſeveral abuſes crept in by the 
avarice or negligence of former governors. He takes care 
to prevent all kind of exactions; to cauſe juſtice to be admi- 
niſtered punctually and umpartially; in a word, to remove 
every occation of diſcontent from the Britons in ſubjection to 
the empire. This proceeding gained their affection to ſuch a 
degree, that he had no caule to fear a revolt whilſt he ſhould 
be employed in making new conqueſts. Veſpaſian dying 
about this rime, his ſon Titus ſucceeds him, and knowing 
Agricola's great merit, continues him in his government, 

Ia the ſpring the general takes che field again, and marches 
towards the north, where he makes ſome conqueſts. He ob- 
{ſerved the Re nans commonly lutt in the winter what they 
gained in the ſummer, becauſe they durſt not venture to quar- 
ter in the conquered countries, which were too much expoſed, 
To prevent this inconv<nience, he reſolved to build forts in 
proper places, where garriſons might be kept in the winter, 
always ready to repulſe te enemy. As he was a great maſter 
in the art of fortification, theſe forts were built and ſituated in 
ſuch a manner, that the Romans were never under a neceſſity 
to quit them, nor the enemies ever able to take them ||. 

During the following winter Agricola's chief buſineſs was 
to ſoften the rough manners of the Britons, and inſtil into 
them a defire to imitate the cuſtoms of the Romans. His 
pains are nat beſtowed in vain. Soon after Britain is adorned 
with ſtately temples, noble porticos, and many fine ſtruEtures 
both public and private, of a very different taſte from what 
had been hitherto ſeen. The Britiſh nobles even pride them- 
ſelves in ſpeaking the Latin tongue, to which a little before 
they were utterly averſe. They dreſs likewiſe after the Ro- 
man manner, and in ſhort, as Tacitus obſerves, are brought 
to eſteem, as politeneſs and good breeding, what was only a 
badge of their ſlavery. 

In his third campaign, Agricola advances as far as the ri- 
ver Tweed, fortifying his conqueſts with caſtles and fortreſſes 
in ſeveral places. 

The fourth ſummer was ſpent in ſubduing the nations in- 
habiting between the Tweed and the two friths of Glota 
and Bodotria, now called Dunbritton and Edinburgh. Thoſe 


* Tacitus's life of Agricola is juſtly eſteemed a maſter-picce by the beſt 
judges. The ſtrength and vivacity of the expreſſion, the beauty and variety 
of thought, are almoſt inimitable. Hortley, p. 38. | 

Thies paſſage of Tacitus, (ſays Horiley) is almoſt incredible, though we 
extend it no farther than to the time of, Tacitus writing his hiſtory, There is 

rhaps a good deal of compliment im it to Agricola, the hiſtorians father» 
10-law and twvourite hero. It teems not to be well confiſteut with another 
paſſage, „ perdomita Britannia & ſtatim amitla,” Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 2. 
be torts built this year by Agricola are ſuppoſed to be on the borders, 
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twoarms of the eaſt and weſt ſeas, ſhoot ſo far into the land, 
that they are parted only by an iſthmus of between thirty and 
forty miles. Upon this iſthmus Agricolaraiſes forts and plants 
2 for the ſecurity of the Roman province, which he 

ad extended thus far. By this means the nations yet uncon- 
quered, were pent up as it were in a ſeparate iſland, 

What Agricola had done ſhould, one would think, have ſa— 
tisfied his ambition : but he was labouring alſo for the glory 
of the Roman name, which, as Tacitus exprefles it, knew no 
bounds, During his fifth campaign, Agricola leads his army 
beyond the friths, where he diſcovers countries and nations, 
whoſe very names were unknown to the Romans. Some of 
them he conquers, and leaves garriſons in the weſtern parts 
oppoſite to Ireland. His deſign was to attempt the conqueſt 
of that iſland, that it might be a check upon Britain, being 
perſectly informed of the ſtate of the country by a lord baniſh- 
ed from thence. Tacitus ſays, he heard his father-in-law ſay, 
that with one legion and a few auxiliaries, he could eafily be- 
come maſter of that ifland, the conqueſt whereof would be of 
great ſervice to keep the Britons in awe. 

In his fixth campaign, the Roman general paſſes Bodotria, 
ordering his fleet to row along the coaſts, and diſcover the 
creeks and harbours in thoſe northern parts. This was the 
firſt Roman fleet that appeared on thoſe ſeas, the ſight where- 
of inſpired the enemy with terror, but the Romans with cou- 
rage, who having ventured upon thoſe unknown countries 
with ſome dread, were extremely animated by the commu- 
nication they had with their flect, which always kept near 
the ſhore, 

But while Agricola was advancing towards the north, a re- 
port was ſpread that the northern nations had dran together 
a formidable army, and attacked the forts built on their fron- 
tiers. The news of this armament being confirmed a few 
days after by deſerters, the principal officers of the army ad- 
viſed the general to relinquiſh his conqueſts beyond the friths, 
and avoid the ſhame of being compelled to it by force. But 
he rejected this advice, as injurious to his maſter's honour 
and intereſt. Whilit he was deliberating upon this affair, he 
had notice that the enemies were coming upon him with an 
army of numberleſs multitudes, according to common r port. 
Apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, he divided his army into 
three bodies, hearing the enemy had done the ſame. This 
precaution had like to have coſt him dear. For the enemics 
having intelligence of it, alter their reſolution, and with uni— 
ted forces ſet upon the ninth legion in the night, as they lie 
encamped at a good diſtance from the reſt of the army. Th-y 
ſurprized the advanced guard, and attacking the camp wit: 
great fury, had like to become maſters of it. Agricola, upon 
notice of their march, made all poſſible haſte to the reliet ot 
the legion, But for fear of being too late, he ordered th*- 
horſe to go before and maintain the fight, till the reſt of th- 
army came up. He appeared at day-break in figh: of the eng- 
mies, who ſeeing him advance, would have retreated, but no. 
having time, were forced to continue the fight. The battic was 
fierce and obſtinate. The Romans, that were almoſt defeated 
in their camp, vigoroufly endeavour to repair tc 7 diſgrace, 
at the fight of their companions who were coming to their z1- 

ſiſtance. And theſe ſeeing the ninth legion in dang, ruſh fu- 
riouſly upon the enemy to relieve them. Both fougnt with 
ſuch courage and bravery, that the enemy began at laſt to give 
ground. The fens favoured their retreat, otherwiſe the war 
had been terminated by that ſingle battle +. 

This defeat, though confiderable, diſheartened not the 
iflanders. They imputed their misfortune to chance and 
other circumſtances, rather than to the valour of the Ro- 
mans, and reſolved to try the fortune of war once more. 
Having conveyed their women and children into the towns, 
they came together from all parts, and formed a more numc- 
rous army than the firſt, with a reſolution ſtoutly to defend 
their liberty, | 

Bur whilſt the Romans are preparing in the winter towith- 
ſtand the efforts of their enemies, and even to attack them, a 
cohort of Uſippians, levied in Germany, form a deſign to re- 
turn home, and execute it with that ſecrecy and expedition, 
that it could not be prevented. A captain and ſome Roman 
ſoldiers, placed among them to diſcipline them, were killed, 
leſt they ſhould oppoſe the deſign. Which done, theſe Ger- 
mans ſeize upon two { ſmall veſſels, kill one of the pilots, 


eſpecially on the weſtern fide of the iſland, along which Agricola marched. 
Horlley, p. 40. 

+ This battle was fought, aceording to Gordon, in the county of Fife; 
for there is a Roman camp in Sir John Malcolm's ground at Lochore, two 
miles from Lochleven, and a large moraſs near it, and formerly a wood, 
Alſo ncar this place, is a ſmall village called Blair, which in the old language 
lignifies a place of battle. Horſley, p. 44. 

4 Tacitus ſays three, Vit. Agr. 
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and compel the other to conduct them, threatening to ſerve 
him as they had done his companion : after which they ſet fail 
betore their intentions could be known. They had laid their 
meaſures ſo ill, that they were quickly in want of proviſions, 
and reduced to the nceceflity of eating ſome of their com- 
rades. Thoſe that remained alive, ignorant of the aft of na- 
vigation, were driven aſhore on the coaſt of Friſeland and 
made flaves “. | 


Upon opening the next campaign, Agricola orders his fleet 


to row along the coaſt, to keep ſeveral places in awe. At the 
ſame time he marches at the head of his troops, taking for 
gvides ſome natives of known fidelity, that were acquainted 
with the ways. When he comes near the Grampian moun- 
tain, he ſees the encmies drawn up to the number of thirty 
thouſand, beſides volunteers, who flocked together to be at a 
battle, ot which liberty or ſlavery was to be the iſſue. Upon 
the armies approaching each other, Galgacus, commander of 
the iſlanders, repreſents to them, “ That being at the extre- 


« mity of the iſle, they have no refuge left if vanquiſhed, and 


e therefore nothing but victory can deliver them from per- 
« petual bondage.” On the other fide, Agricola exhorts his 
ſoldiers ** to do their duty, by the conlideration of their paſt 
« yictories. Particularly he ſets before their eyes their fa 
& condition, if after being defeated, they are forced to ſeek 
&« for ſhelter, among the Britons, who tor fifty years together 
« have felt the force of their victorious arms.“ Whillt the 
general is yet ſpeaking, the ſoldiers by their looks diſcover 
their eagerneſs to fight, and their hopes of victory. The ar- 
my was drawn up in ſuch manner, that the auxiliary foot 
were to bear the firſt ſhock, in o:der to prevent as much as 
poſſible the effuſion of Roman blood. The I-gions were pla- 
ced in the rear, to ſupport the auxiliaries in caſe of repulſe. 
Galgacus had ranged his men on the fide of a hill, that hs 
whole army might be viſible at once to the Romans, and ſtrike 
them with the greater terror. The horſe were drawn up on 
the plain at the bottom of the hill, and the chariots ran be- 
tween the two armies. Agricola apprehenſive of being ſur— 
rounded by theſe multitudes, widened his front, though he 
thereby weakened it, rejecting the advice given him of or- 
dering the legions to advance. Then alighting from his horſe, 
full of courage and hopes, he went and headed the legions. 
They fought ſome time with darts, the iſlanders being un- 
willing to quit the advantage of their poſt. Befides, their little 
targets, and unweildy pointleſs ſwords, were not fo proper 
for cloſe fighting. But Agricola found means to compel them 
to it, by detaching two conorts of Batavians, and as many of 
Tungrians, who fell upon them ſword in hand. The 1flan- 
ders, unuſed to that way of fighting, could not long with- 
ſtand the charge of theſe warlike troops, who preſſing them 
with the points of their bucklers, ſoon broke their foremoſt 
battalions, and began even to aſcend the hill. Thoſe that fol- 
lowed them, animated by their example, fought with the 
ſame bravery ; and without giving the enemies time to rally, 
overthrew all that withſtood then. Meanwhile the Britiſh 
horſe began alſo to give ground, and their chariots were forced 
to drive up the hill to aſſiſt the foot that were in extreme diſ— 
order. Though the chariots at fitſt ſomewhat dauated the 
Romans, yet did they but little execution by reafon of the 
unevenneſs of the ground. The hill being pretty ſteep, the 
charioteers had no command of the horſes, and ran without dit- 
tinction over friends and foes, according as they came in their 
way. The foot that were poſted on the top of the hill, and 
had not yet engaged, ſceing the Romans hotly purſuing their 
victory, now made a motion to furround them, becauſe of 
the ſnalineſs of their number. But Agricola perceiving it, 
detached four ſquadrons of horſe, who not only withſtood the 
charge of the foot, but entirely routed them, and then falling 
upon the enemies in flank that were ſtill on the plain, 
made great ſlaughter of them. This ation compleated the 
victory. Galgacus finding it impoſſible to renew the fight, 
retreated with the remains of his army. He loſt ten thoutand 
men in the action, but on the fide of the Romans there fell 
but three hundred and forty : among whom was Aulus At— 
ticus, captain of a cohort, who by the heat of youth, and the 
varalinels of his horle, was carried into the midſt of the ene- 
mies. The conqurrors'paſs the following night with joy and 
gladaeſs, and the vanquiſhed with lamentations and lorrow, 


* Tacitus ſays, after a ſtrange adventure failing round Britain, they were 
taken firit by the Sucvi, then by the Friln, And being bought and fold, 
ſome of them at lait in trathck were bronght to the coaſt where the Romans 
were, who told the adventure, and were afterwards famous for it. Tac. 
vit. Agr. 

+ Mi. Gordon ſuppoſes this battle to be fought in Strathern, half a mile 
from the Kirk of Comcrie, there being a remarkable encampment in that 

Place. , 
; "Mountaineers or Highlanders, Camden places them in Eſk-dale. But 


taking advantage of the darkneſs to eſcape the purſuit of the 
Romans. Far from any thought of rallying, their flight 


was {0 haſty, that when day appeared it was in vain to pur- 


ſue them +. Agricola ſeeing they were entirely diſperſed, the 
ſummer almoſt ſpent, and unſafe to ſend his army to waſte 
the enemy's country, marched back into the territories of the 
Horeſtians 4, from whom he received hoſtages. He marched 
ſlowly, to ſtrike terror into the Britons, and in ex pectation 
of his fleet, which having alarmed all the northern coaſt, 
returned about the end of the ſummer, and anchored in the 
port of Trutulum ||. 


Domitian, now emperor upon the death of his brother 
Titus, receives the news of this victory with a ſeeming ſatiſ- 
faction, though inwardly he repines at the reputation Agri- 
cola gained by it, Envy not ſuffering him to continue him in 
his poſt where his fame might ſtill have an additional luſtre, he 
recalls him on pretence of promoting him to the government 
of Syria. But after cauſing the ſenate to decree him a ſtatue 
crowned with laure], he ſends him out of the world with a 
doſe of poiſon. In this manner he rewarded the ſervice that 
great man had done the empire. This unworthy emperor 
could not bear the fame of a general whoſe noble actions re- 
proached him with the imaginary triumph decreed him as 
conqueror of the Germans, in which he had cauſed flaves to 
be diſguiſed like captives, | 

Agricola gave the finiſhing blow to the liberty of Britain. 
By his valour and prudent conduct, all that part of the ifland 
lying ſouth of the two friths, was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince, As for the northern parts, they were left to the in- 
babitants as a wild uncultivated country, not worth the con- 
quering or keeping. Only ftrong garriſons were placed in 
the fortreſſes built on this fide the friths. 

Though the loſs of their liberty ſeemed to be an irreparable 


damage to the Britons, it was in ſome meature repaired by 


the great alterat:on for the better in their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, after their being ſubject to the empire. In a ſhort time 
they were ſeen to lay aſide their rude and ſavage ways, and 
afluime the politeneſs of the conquerors. Arts and ſciences, 
little regarded by the Britons before this revolution, flouriſh- 
ed among them as much as in any other part of the Roman 
dominions. In a word, from mere ſavages the Britons were 
become polite and civ:lized, an advantage the moſt northern 
parts of the iſland have not yet attained. After this reforma- 
tion, they made but faint ſtruggles for the recovery of their 
liberty, being pleaſed, for the moſt part, with their fervitude. 
It muſt however be noted, that a great many choſe to loſe 
their poficihons, and retire into the north among the Pitts 
and Scots, rather than live in ſubjection to the Roman yoke. 
Theſe were the men, that, joining with theſe that afforded 
them refuge, made continual war with the Romans, in main- 
tenance of that precious liberty their unhappy country had 
loit. They ſpared not even their countrymen, whom they 
looked upon with horror for being pleaſed with their ſlavery, 

Thele were the men, that, with the Picts and Scots, obliged 
emperors themſelves to come over in perfon and oppoſe the 
efforts of their invincible courage. | 

As for the ſubjects of the empire, they endured all the 
hardſhips that are the uſual lot of the vanquiſhed, Exorbitant 
taxes were laid upon them on namberleſs preteaces. Their 
eſtates were taken from them and given to the veterans, that 
were continually coming to ſettle in this iſland. The flowec 
of their youth were made ſoldiers, and diſperſed in the other 
provinces of the empire. Such was the Roman policy. They 
ſent away whole bodies levied in a conquered country, into 
other remote regions. For inſtance, the Britons into Panno- 
nia, the Batavians into Illyria, the Germans into Britain, to 
keep them at a diſtance from their own country, By thus 
draining the conquered nations of their main ſtrength, they 
diſabled them from revolting, and at the ſame time made uſe 
of them to acquire new conqueſts. 

After Agricola's departure from Britain, we have but a ſlen— 
der account of what patled in the iſland till the reign of Adri- 
an. We oaly know that Salluſtius Lucullus was ſent thither 
by Domitian, to whoſe ſuſpicions or jealouſy he quickly fall 
a ſacrifice, It is to be preſumed, the ſubjects of the empire 
were quiet, and the inhabitants of the north ſuffered to 
enjoy their liberty in peace. The Roman hiſtorians mention 


his annotator thinks they ſhould be placed between South-Eſk and North- E 
in Angus, See Camden, p. 845. 

Sone read it Rhamenſis, moſt probably it ſhould be Ruthupenſis for 
Rutupenks or Ritupenſis, So that when Agricola's fleet, (that lay in the 
Lay during the battle) arrived here, having gone north about by the Orcades 
it is pln they had failed quite round the land, becauſe they had ſailed he, 
tore trom Portus Ritupeuſis to Tay. For Tacitus ſays, „ T rutulenſum Por- 
„tum tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniæ lectò omni ledierit.“ Vi. 
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alſo, in the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, ſome commotions 
in the iſland, that were quickly appeaſed ; but the particu- 
lars are unknown. It may likewiſe be obſerved in this inter- 
val, the Romans, after their conquelts, ſuffered Kings to be 
in Britain; for they gloried in having ſuch for their tubjects. 
Juvenal ſpeaks of king Arviragus, who reigned in ſome part 
of the iſland under Domitian *. 

In the firſt year of Adrian®, the northern people, a mix- 
ture, as ſuppoſed, of Picts, Scots, and Britons, but confound- 
ed by the Roman hiſtorians under the name of Caledonians, 
made an irruption into the Roman Province. Their firſt ex- 
ploit was to demoliſh ſome of Agricola's fortreſſes between 
the two friths. [A. D. 117 | Adrian being informed of thete 
commotions, appoints Julius Severus governor of Britain; 
but before he has time to perform any thing, he is ſudddenly 
recalled, and employed cliewhere®. [120] Mean time, the 
Caledonians continuing to infeſt the Roman Territories, the 
emperor reſolves to go over in perſon, and ſubdue theſe fierce 
and troubleſome people. As ſoon as they hear of his arrival, 
they relinquiſh the country they were poſſeſſed of, and retire to 
the north. Adrian however advances as far as York, where he 
meets ſome of Agricola's old ſoldiers, that had been with him 
in the northern Parts. The deſcription theſe give him of the 
country he intended to conquer, diverts him from purſuing 
his expedition. Beſides that the bogs and mountains he was 
to paſs, would have engaged him in a war more laborious 
than honourable, he eaſily perceived, that ſhould his under- 
taking be crowned with ſucceſs, it would procure no great 
advantages to the empire. Wherefore he comes to a reſolu— 
tion to leave the Caledonians ali the country between the 
two friths and the Tine, in hopes by thus enlarging their 
bounds to keep them quiet. But at the ſame time to ſecure 
the Roman province from their incurſions, he cauſes a ram- 
part of earth to be thrown up, covered with turf, from the 
mouth of the Tine to Solway trith. This rampart was eighty 
miles in length, and ran quite croſs the country from eaſt to 
weſt, by which he ſecured the ſouthern parts, leaving the Ca- 
ledonians all the lands between the new rampart and the 
iſthmus that parts the two friths l. Having thus ſettled mat- 
ters in the iſland, he returns to Rome, and is honoured with 
the title of Reſtorer of Britain, as appears by ſome medals. 

After theſe laſt irruptions of the northern people, there was 
all along a mortal enmity betwixt them and the ſouthern 
Britons. Theſe laſt finding themſelves entirely ſeparated by 
inclination and intereſt from the reſt of the inhabitants of the 
iſland, were the more forward to embrace the cuſtoms and 
manners of the Romans. Afterwards, by means of the arts 
and ſciences, they came by degrees capable of being inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion, which till then was ſcarce known 
in the iſland. 

How ſtrong ſocver Adrian's rampart might be, it was not 
ſufficient to prevent the inroads of the northern people. In- 
deed they behaved peaceably as long as there were Roman 
troops enough on their borders to defend the rampart. But 
the moment theſe were removed, as it ſometimes happened, 
being wanted elſewhere, they began their uſual ravages. Nay, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius“, not ſatisfied with their booty, 


* Under Plautius and Oſtorius, in the reign of Claudius, ſome places (ſuys 
Tacitus) were given to king Cogidunus, who continued faithful to the Ro- 
mans. Over what people he was king does not appear; Camden thinks the 
Regini; Dr. Gale, the Segontiaci. However, there was lately found at 
Chicheſter a very curious inſcription relating to this Cogidunus. This ſtone 
was found in a cellar under the corner houſe of St Martin's Lane; it is about 
two foot nine inches broad, and very near three foot long. It is now fixed 
in the wall of the houſe where it was found. The inſcription, lomewhat de- 
faced, is as follows: 

» EPTVNO. ET. MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM. 
- O. SALVTE DOMUS. DIVINAE. 
-» AVCTORITATE. TIB. CLAV D. 

» GIDVBNI. R. LEGA. AVG. IN. BRIT. 
»eoo oe GIVM. FAB ROR. ET. VI. IN. EO. 
„ £000.0000. D. 8. D. DONANTE. AKEAM. 
„„ ENTE. PVDENTINI. FIL. 

Thus to be read, according to Roger Gale, Eſq; 

© Neptuno et Minervz templum - ſalute domus divinz ex auctoritate 

& Tiberu Claudi Cogidubni regis 


« dentg Pudentini filio.“ 

The ſtone in digging up was broken in four parts, of which one is not 
taken up, lying under the foundation of the next houſe. Sce Philoſoph. 
Tranſatt. N. 379. 

b Here is a gap of above thirty years, from the year 85, to 117, during which 
it is ſuppoſed the Romans loſt much of their conqueſts here. 


© Priicus Licinius ſucceeds Severus in the government of Britain, in the 


year 120. Severus was recalled to go againſt the Jews. Dion. lib. Ixix. 

4 Adrian's wall, or Vellum, was entirely ot earth. "The whole work con- 
ſiſted of the following parts: 1. The north agger; 2. The ditch; z. The 
principal vallum; 4. The fouth agger. The ditch at Harrow-hill, where 
the onginal bredth and depth is very apparent, meatures near nine foot deep 
and eleven over. The. height and thickneſs of the vallum and aggers car- 
The diftance of the north agger from the ditch is 


not be exactly known. 
Number z. 


pliſhes. 


egati Auguſti in Britannia collegium 
- & fabrorum et qui in eo a ſacris ſunt de ſuo dedicaverunt donante aream Pu- 
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they deſtroyed the rampart in ſeveral places. [138] Antoni- 
nus being informed of it, and fearing their boldneſs, if not curb- 
ed, would carry them to greater undertakings, orders Lollius 
Urbicus to go and quell them. [140] The new governor 
(having firſt ſubdued the Brigantes, who endeavoured to ſhake 
off the Roman Yoke) in order to put a ſtop to the northern 
irruptions, raiſes another rampart on the neck of land be- 
tween the two friths, where Agricola had formerly built his 
fortreſſes. Thus the inhabitants of the north were confined 
within narrower bounds than before. By means of this ram- 
part and a camp at a little diſtance, where troops were kept 
ready to march on occafion, he compelled the Caledonians 
to remain peaceably in their country. Though Antoninus 
was never in Britain himſelf, this expedition, as done by his 
orders, and under his auſpices, gained him the title of Bri- 
tannicus f. 


[ 165 ] Marcus Aurelius his ſucceſſor, gave the government 
of Britain to Calphurnius Agricola. This governor checks the 
inſolence of the Caledonians, and ſtrengthens the emperor's 
dominion over ſuch of the Britons as ſeem to bear their yoke 
with the moſt reluctance. It was in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, that Lucius, a Britiſh king, embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been long before planted in the iſland ; 
but, for want of due cultivation, had taken no deep root. I 
ſhall ſpeak more largely of this King in the ſtate of the Britiſh 
church. | 

[ 181 |] During the reign of Commodus, ſucceſſor of Marcus 
Aurelius, there were great commotions in Britain. The nor- 
thern men taking up arms, cut in pieces the Roman army, com- 
manded by an unexperienced general, and make great ravages 
in the province. [184] All Britain was in danger of being 
loſt, if the emperor had not ſpeedily ſent Ulpius Marcellus, a 
general of great reputation. [185] The new governor de- 
teats the rebels in ſeveral encounters, and by his conduct puts 
an end, in a very ſhort ſpace, to this dangerous war, that had 
made his maſter extremely uneaſy. [180 During his ſtay in 
the iſland, he obſerved that the want of diſcipline in the Ro- 
man army, was the ſole foundation of the boldneſs of the nor- 
thern people, and the chief cauſe of the advantages gained by 
them over the former governors. He undertakes therefore to 
bring it to its ancient ſtrickneſs, which he happily accom- 
But his ſervices are repaid with ingratitude. The 
emperor, not content with depriving him of his government, 
was upon the point of putting him to death. This unworthy 
prince, like Domitian, could not behold diſtinguiſhed merit 
without ſuſpicion and envy. 

[187 Marcellus no ſooner leaves Britain, but the army mu- 
tiny upon Perennis, the emperor's favourite, breaking or calling 
home all the old officers, and putting his creatures in their 
place. This mutiny is carried ſo far, that the army ſend a 
body of fifteen hundred men to demand juſtice of the emperor 
againſt Perennis. This body marching to Rome, without 
any obſtacle are met by the emperor without the city, who 
demands of the leaders the cauſe of their diſcontent. ** They 
„ were come (they ſaid) to offer him their aſſiſtance againſt 
© Perennis; acquainting him withal how that dangerous 
% miniſter had by degrees caſhiered the braveſt officers, and 


about twenty-four foot, and that of the ſouth agger was originally thirty, 
though leſſened at preſent by the ſpreading ot the earth, 
© Here is another gap of eighteen years, from 120 to 138, 
ft From Antoninus's building his wall in 140 to 160, we meet with no 
occurrences, nor from thence to 183. Antoninus's wall, like Scverus's, had 
a feries of forts or ſtations, which are ſuppoſed (tome at leaſt) to be prior to 
the wall, and the fame that were built by Aggricola. This wall reaches 
from the frith of Forth to the trith of Clyde, as appears by inicriptions. It 
begins at Caer-ridden, and runs through Munrille, Falkirk, Camelon, 
Rough-Caſtle, Dick's Houſe, Caſtle-cary-tort, Weſterwood-fort, Crowy-hill, 
Barhill-fort, Auchindavy, Kirkintilloch, Calder, Bemuli, New Kirk-pa- 
trick, Caſtle-hill- fort, Duntocher, Old 1 ending at Dunglaſs 
near Dumbarton, where ſtood the old city of Alcluith, afterwards Dunbritton, 
i. c. the town of the Britons, Hortley (who had it ſurveyed) takes the wall 
to have been near forty Roman miles, that is (allowing fourteen Roman to 
thirteen Engliſh) a little above thirty-ſeven of our miles. By the inſcrip- 
tions ſhowing the part that was raiſed by the cohorts of the Legio ſecunda, 
&c. the number of paces amount to thirty-nine thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty-ſix, that is thirty-nine Roman miles, and ſeven hundred and twenty- 
fix paces. It was built of turf, upon a foundation of ſtone, four yards thick. 
To this work belongs a great ditch, larger than that of Severus, on the ſouth 
ſide of which was the main agger, vallum or rampart, and fouth of the va!- 
lum a large military way well paved, and is in ſeveral gu Very magniti= 
cent and beautiful. How this work came to be called Grimes's Dike, or 
Graham's Dike, does not appear. It is faid that Graham, in the Highland 
tongue ſigniſies black; then Graham's Dike will be the {ame as the Black 
Dike. There is a military way near Silcheſter in Hampſhire, now called 
Grime's Dike. The 's annexed to Graham, is, doubtleſs, owing to the 
opinion of its being the name of a man. The common ſtoty is, that one of 
this name broke through the wall, and fo gave his own name to it, Witk- 
in ſight of the wall ſtands an ancient building, called Arthur's oven, in the 
ſhape of the Pantheon at Rome, twenty-two feet high, and nineteen and a half 
in diameter. Horſley takes it to have been a funeral monument. It ſtands 
in the north fide of the wall, See a large deſcription. of theſe things in bock 
i, chap. 10. of Horlley's Britain. Rom, 
F Horſley 
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& filled the army with his creatures; a cleat evidence of his 
„ill defigns.” - Commodus having been jealous of him for 
ſome time, delivers him up to the toldiers, who execute him 
upon the ſpot, | 

Mean while, it was neceſſary to ſend into Britain ſome 
perſon of authority, to ſuppreſs the mutinous temper of the 
army. { 188 ] Pertinax, afterwards emperor, being pitched upon 
tor this ſervice, reſolves to proceed according to the rigour ot 
military diſcipline : whereupon the ninth legion raiſe a mutiny, 
which is not appeaſed without bloodſhed ; the general him- 
ſelt is wounded, and ſaves his life only by being left for dead 
among the flain. However, in ſpite of all obſtacles he gains 
his point, and brings the army at laſt ro ſubmit. [| 190 | But 
as he was not beloved by the ſoldiers, he defired to be diſ- 
miſſed from his office, and Clodius Albinus was ſent in his 
room. Albinus being recalled, upon a ſuſpicion conceived 
of him by Commodus, | 192 | Junius Severus was ordered to 
go and relieve him. | 

Pertinax being come to the empire, after the death of 


Commodus, makes the ſame Clodius Albinus, lately recalled, 


governor of Britain. He was continued in that poſt by Julian, 
ſucceſſor of Pertinax. | 193 ] Albinus gains the affection of the 
ſoldiers by his liberalities, to ſuch a degree, that, after Ju- 
lian's death, they proclaim him emperor. At the ſame time 
Septimius Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennius Niger in Sy- 
ria, receive the ſame honour from their reſpective armies. 
Severus being neareſt Rome, haſtens thither to receive from 
the ſenate the confirmation of the dignity conferred on him 
by the ſoldiers. But notwithſtanding the ſenate's decree, the 
other two emperors perſiſting in their claims, put Severus to 
a ſtand. His rivals were at the two extremities of the empire, 
and conſequently, while he marched againſt one, there was 
danger of the other's making too great a progreſs. He judges 
it neceſſary therefore to uſe diſhmulation with Albinus, mak- 
ing him believe he is willing to ſhare the empire with him. 
This offer being accepted, Severus draws all his forces toge- 
ther, and goes and fights Peſcennius, who at length is van- 
quiſhed and ſlain in battle; after which Severus conſiders how 
to get rid of Albinus likewiſe. He tries firſt to aſſaſſinate him 
by villains hired and ſent into Britain for that purpoſe. But 
this way failing, he reſolves to employ force; and cauſing Al- 
binus to be declared enemy of the ſtate, marches againſt him. 
[199] Albinus was now with his army in Gaul, intending to 
meet him and decide the quarrel by a battle: and accordingly it 
was decided near Lions, where the two emperors fought with 
equal bravery, though not with equal fortune ; Albinus is 
defeated and ſlain, and by his death Severus remains ſole poſ- 
ſeflor of the empire. Shortly after he divided Britain into 
two governments : the firſt, containing the ſouthern parts, 
was given to Heraclitus, and Virius Lupus had the ſecond, 
conſiſting of the northern provinces bordering upon the Cale- 
donians, by whom he was fo infeſted, that he was forced at 
laſt to purchaſe a peace with money. 

{ 205] After this treaty Britain remains in quiet till the fifteenth 
year of Severus, when the Caledonians renew their incurfions 
into the Roman province. The Roman ſoldiers having en- 
joyed ſeveral year's peace, were grown ſo effeminate and neg- 
ligent, that they ſeemed never to have had the leaſt tincture 
ot military diſcipline. It was this that cmboldened the Ca- 
I-donians, and made them think they ſhould not neglect ſo 
fair an opportunity to attack their neighbours, who till then 


z Horſley imagines from this great loſs of men, that Severus's wall muſt 
be reckoned among theſe works, though by much the greateit of them, p. 61. 
„ Severus's wall was of free-itone, as is certain from what is yet viſible. 
In ſome places where the foundation was not good, they ſeemed to have 
made uſe of oaken piles. The inner part of this wall is filled with pretty 
large, and moſtly broad and thin ſtones, always ſet edgways, ſomewhat ob- 
liquely. Upon theſe the running mortar or cement was poured, and by this 
contrivance the whole wall was bound as firm as a rock. Theſe ſtones are 
ſuppoſcd to have been brought from Helbeck-Scar on the Gelt and Leuge- 
Crag, as appears from an micription on the rock that hangs over the Gelt. 
"The wall generally mcafures about eight foot thick, and twelve high. Upon 
the wall were placed caitles, or cheſters, fixty foot tquare, about fix furlongs 
and-a halt from each other; and turrets four yards ſquare, about three hun- 
dred yards from each other, There feems to have been four turrets between 
every two caſtles. The centinels placed in the turrets being within call, the 
communication quite along the wall might be kept up, without having 
recourſe to pipes laid under ground to convey the found ; though this 
{cems to be credited by Echard and others. The wall is traced from Cou- 
lin's Houſe through Newcaſtle, Berwell-hill, Rutcheſter, Halton-cheſters, 
Warwick-cheſters, Carrawburgh, Houſeſteads, Great-cheſters, Thirlwel- 
caſtle, Burdofwold, Cambeck tort, Watch-crofs, Stanwick's, Brugh, Drum- 
burgh, to Buulncis, fixty-cight miles three furlongs. And therefore it is a 
wonder that fuch great men as Uther, Burton, Buchannan, Dr. Smith and 
others, ſhould fay the wall reached only to the Eſk, when the contrary, upon 
view, is plain to a demonſtration. It was not built exactly upon Adrian's wall, 
there being a good dittance ſometimes between them. It is obſervable that 
the legionary joldiers were employed in building this wall, as they generally 
ere in orks of this nature. This is evident from the ccnturial inſcriptions 
on the ſtones of the wall, ſhewing whit part was built by each centuria. A 
good tint bow ſoiders may be umually employed in peaceable tunes. 
Ine Engliſh call-it the Picts Wall, becauſe it parted the Picts from the 
Rr. Rabin. (Sc another account i the notes of the Introduction, P. ;.) 


had appeared fo formidable to them. They make fuch pfo- 
greſs, that the emperor, though ſixty years of age, and aj- 
flicted with the gout, feſolves to go in perſon and chaſtiie 
their inſolence. 2 His intent was, once for all, to put an 
end to the continual commotions in Britain, by the entire 
conqueſt of the north. To that purpoſe he draws together a 
numerous army, and ſets out for Britain, accompanied by his 
{ons Caracalla and Geta, The Caledonians, when they hear 
of his arrival, ſend embaſladors to demand peace upon ho- 
nourable terms. But he refuſes to harken to them, unleſs 
they will ſubmit to his mercy : which they not conſenting to, 
he marches towards their country with his eldeſt fon Cara- 
cella, leaving Geta at London to take care of the ſouthern 
parts. 7 

It was with infinite toil that he penetrated to the utmoſt 
bounds of the north, cutting down woods, draining bogs, 
or filling them with bavins. By this hard duty, and the con- 
tinual ambuſcades of the enemy, he loſt fifty thouſand men x. 
However, notwithſtanding all difficulties in his way, he ac- 
compliſhes his deſign, and ſubdues theſe fierce and hitherto 
unconquered people. But as ſoon as he had executed his pro- 
ject, he perceived how fruitleſs it was, ſince he could not 
poſſibly keep the country in ſubjection without a great arm 
always on the ſpot. | 208 ] This confideration made him ſenſible 
it was better to relinquiſh theſe conqueſts than keep them: 
and therefore confining himſelf to Adrian's former project, 
he only divides the ifland into two parts by a wall®, in the 
place where Adrian threw up his rampart. This wall, of 
which there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the ancient 
Britons Murſever, or Severus's Wall', muſt not be, as it is 
by ſome, confounded with the rampart raiſed by Lollius Ur- 
bicus, between the two friths. os The emperor having no- 
thing more to do in the north, returns to York, leaving the 
finiſhing of the wall and command of the army to his fon Cara- 
cella. This expedition got him, or cauſed him to aſſume, 
the title of Britannicus Maximus. Caracella, no longer re- 
ſtrained by the emperor his father's preſence, ſuffers the ſol- 
diers to commit all manner of licentiouſneis. So that the 
Caledonians, unuſed to the yoke, take up arms with one 
accord, Severus hearing of this revolt, but not knowing the 
cauſe, orders the rebels to be all maflacred “, which made 
them fear he intended an utter extirpation of them. He dies 
ſhortly after at York; and the two princes, his ſons, ſucceed- 
ing him, conclude a peace with the Caledonians, and return 
to Rome. 

As nothing very memorable paſſed in Britain during the 
reigns of Severus's immediate ſucceſſors, I might fill up this 
void with an enquiry, who were thele northern people or Ca- 
ledonians ! ſo often mentioned. But this is a ſubject fitter for 
a diflertation than a hiſtory. It ſuffices to inform the reader, 
that ſome maintain theſe Caledonians to be Picts and Scots, 
with a mixture of Southern Britons. Others athrm, the Scots, 
ſettled not in the iſland until the beginning of the fixth cen- 
tury, and that the Caledonians in Severus's time were no 
other than Britons, that had all along inhabited thoſe parts, 
or fled thither after the Roman invaſion. But though as to 
the hiſtory, the name of theſe people be not very material, I 
ſhall add here, that, for my part, I think the reatons alledged 
in proof of the Pitts and Scots not being yet ſettled in the 
ifland to be infufficient, though it may be, their ſettlement 15 
of a later date than pretended by the Scotrſh hiſtorians. “* 


& Repeating theſe lines from Homer, 
None our arms ſhall ſpare, 
None ſhall eſcape the fury of the war; 
Children unborn ſhall die. II. ii, 

That is, Cilyddion, borders in the Britiſh tongue, whom Biſhop Lloyd 
ſuppoſes to be firſt called Piẽts, about the year of our Lord 300. Though 
at the ſame time they that lived next the Roman trontiers were ſtill called 
Caledonians or Borderers. Ammianus, who writ eighty years after, fays 
there were two nations of the Pitts, which were called Dicaledones and 
Vecturiones, perhaps Ducilyddion and Chwithwrion, that is in Britiſh, the 
Southern Caledonians, or borderers, and the Northern men, (Deu and 
Chwith, Right and Left, being anciently uſed for South and North) the fame 
no doubt, that were afterwards called the South and North Picts, ſeparated 
(as Bede ſays) by a ledge of high and ſteep mountains or Grantibain#hills ; 
among which kills the country 1s called Braid-albin, i. e. High-albion, and the 
higheſt of them is called Drum-albion, i. e. Ridge of Albion. This perhaps 
is the only remains of that moſt ancient name of this ulind. See Amm. 
Marc. lib. xxvii. p. 346. Ufer. prim. p. 80, and 586. Bede, Aiit, lib. i. 
c. 4. Paneg. and Conſt. p. 235. Eumen. Paneg. ad Conſt. p. 2 58. 

m Lloyd ſeems to have ſet this matter in a clcar light in his proots of the. 
following particulars. 1. That the inhabitants of Ircland or the Scots were 
never in Britain before the year 300. 2. About that time they began their 
incurſions, but ſettled not here till after the decay of the Roman empire, 
when the Saxons conquered the beſt part of Britain, calling it England. z. 
Then part of the Scots or Iriſh ſeated themſclves among the Pitts, and about 
the year $00 erected the kingdom of Argyle, and held it a long wiule peace- 
ably. 4. About the year 850, they conquered all that was north of Gra- 
ham's dike, 5. After the year goo they got the reſt of the country, and it 
came to be called Scotland. This ſeems to be the moſt probable account of 
this much conte ſted affair, which the reader may ſee at large in Lloyd's hiſ- 
tor ical account, &c. p. 5. 40. It may not be anuts to lay before the reader 
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What is known of the affairs of Britain from the death of 
Severus to the reign of Diocleſian, is inconfiderable n, and 
amounts to no more than this. There is ground to ſuppoſe 
that ſome of the thirty tyrants ® who were in poſleſſion ot the 
empire for ſome time, were acknowledged, it not perſonally 
preſent in Britain. [259] This appears the more probable, as the 
coins of Lollianus, Victorinus, Poſthumus, and others of theſe 
pretended emperors, are commonly tound in England. Bono- 
tus, who attempted to uſurp the empire under Tacitus and 
Aurelian, was born in Britain. It is known moreover, that 
a governor ſent hither by Probus aftumed the imperial purple, 
and was ſhortly after killed by Victorinus, who had recom- 
mended him to the emperor. Two other particulars of the 
reign of Probus, with reipect to Britain, ought to be recorded. 
[276] This emperor was the firſt that permitted the Britons? to 
plant vines as well as the Gauls or Spaniards, But, in all ap- 
pearance, no great benefit was reaped by this permiſhon. The 
emperor Probus alſo, after ſubduing the Vandals and Burgun- 
dians, ſent over great numbers of them into Britain 4. Theſe 
new colinies are generally thought to have been ſettled on 
Gogmagog-hill near Cambridge, where there remains to this 
day a fortification, imagined to be the work of theſe foreigners. 
It is however more probably aſcribed to the Danes, who were 
long maſters of Cambridge. | 

28 5] In the beginning of Diocleſian's reign, Carauſius had the 
command of a fleet, with orders to ſcour the ſeas of the pira- 
tical Franks and Saxons, that perpetually infeſted the Belgick, 
Armorican, and Britiſh coaſts. Carauſius finds means to 
enrich himſelf immenſely, by plundering the pirates, or going 
thares with them in their ſpoils. After which, he begins by 
degrees to receive the emperor's commands with leſs reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion. Maximian was then emperor of the weſt, 
Diocleſian of the eaſt. Carauſius's haughtineſs breeding in 
Maximian ſuſpicions that were but too well grounded, he re- 
folves to have him affaffinated. Upon notice hereot, Carauſius 
immediately aſſumes the imperial purple, purſuant to the 
ſcheme he had laid. As his riches had acquired him a great 
intereſt in the army, his authority was readily acknowledged 
in the iſland. [290] Maximian, ſurprized at his boldneſs, ad- 
vances as far as Gaul, with defign to chaſtize him. But findin 
him too well eſtabliſhed, he alters his reſolution, and thinks it 
more proper to aſſociate him into the empire, and leave him 
Britain for his ſhare. There are filver coins ſtill found in 
England of theſe two emperors, having on the reverſe two 
hands joined together with theſe words, CoNvcoRDIA AuG. 

This forced agreement not removing Maximian's defire to 
be rid of his aſſoclate, he commits the execution of his deſign 
to Conſtantius Chlorus, lately made Cæſar, giving him an 
army anſwerable to the greatneſs of the undertaking. As 
Carauſius was retired into Britain, Conſtantius thought it ne- 
ceflary in the firſt place to become maſter of Boulogne, that 
town being as it were the door into Britain from Gaul. 
Whilſt he is employed in the ſiege, Carauſius is flain by Alec- 
tus, who aſſumes the title of emperor. Whereupon Conſtan- 
tius raiſes the ſiege of Boulogne, and paſſes into Britain, in 
order to drive the uſurper from thence, before he has time to 
fortify himſclf. { 300] Shortly after, Alectus is killed by Aſ- 
clepiodotus, who afluming likewiſe the imperial dignity, 
loſes his life afterwards in a battle. | 

{ 304] Whilſt theſe petty tyrants are contending for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Britain, Diocleſian and Maximian, both on a day, 


one argument alledged by Buchanan in favour of the antiquity of the Scots 
m Britain. In Paneg, Maximiano, A. p. 258. The orator comparing Con- 
ſtantius's victory over Carauſius, with that formerly gained by Cæſar over 
the Britons, ſays, ad hoc, natio ctiam tunc rudis & Soli Britanni, Pictis 
modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus adhuc ſeminudis, facile Romanis armis 
„ figniſque ceſſerunt.“ Hence Buchanan infers the Scots were in Britain 
m Cefar's time, by ſuppoſing Soli Britanni to be the genative caſe. For then 
the ſenſe will be this: Moreover the nation (conquered by C:far) being 
« yet rude, and uſed to no other enemies but Picts and Iriih of the Britiſh 
« toil,” &c. that is, ſays he, Scots ſettled in Britain. But the Engliſh wri- 
ters ſeemingly more juſtly render the words thus : The nation being yet 
& rude, and only Britons, uſed to no other enemies but Pitts and Iriſh, 
« eaſily yielded to the Roman arms and enſigus.“ Hence the Iriſh here 
ſpoken of are not ſaid to dwell in Britiſh foil, as Buchanan would have it. 

a That is from 211 to 286. But notwithſtanding the filence of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, we learn from inſcriptions the names of three proprætors 
under Gordian III. viz. Mæcilius Fuſcus, Cneius Lucilianus, (both menti- 
oned in two inſcriptions found at Lancheſter in the county of Durham) and 
Nonnius Phillippius, (in one found at old Carliſle. dated 242.) 

The thirty tyrants roſe up in the reign of Gallienus, about the year 260. 

? Eutropius has it, Vinens Gallos & Pannones (inſtead of Britannos) 
% habere permilit.” lib. ix. c. 17. 

4 Whoare faid to be of great uſe to the Romans in quelling inſurrections. 
Milt. Hiſt. Eng. p. 102. 

© They have on the reverſe PROVIDENTIA AVGGG, or PAX 
AV GGG, ſhewing there were three emperors at this time, See Batt, Aniq, 
Rutup. p. 65. 

+ Nennins ſays, that in his time the tomb of Conſtantius was ſhewn 
« juxta urbem quz vocatur Caer-coltaint,” i, e. York, or as <aers, Cacr- 
marthen, c. xxi. p. 103. 
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reſign the empire, one in the eaſt, the other in the weſt. Ga- 
lerius and Conſtantius ſucceeding them, the laſt, as emperor of 
the weſt, had Britain in his diviſion. | 307 ] Some commotions 
in the iſlands obliging him to go thither in perton, he dies at 
York *, in the beginning of an expedition againſt the northern 
people, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ducaledonians and 
Vecturions. Conſtantius, before he expired, had the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee his ſon Conſtantine, and appoint him his ſucceffor. 
Some think Conſtantine was born in Britain of Helena, daugh- 
ter of Coel king of Colcheſter*. But this at beſt is only conjec- 
ture, However, this prince, at firſt only emperor of the weſt, 
vanquiſhed his rivals, and became in the end maſter of both 
empires. 

The Britons, as long as Conſtantine ruled, lived in pro— 
found tranquility, His reign was remarkable for three cir- 
cumſtances in which Britain was concerned. The firſt is, 
the liberty granted by this emperor throughout all the Roman 
empire, of profeſſing the chriſtan religion, which Britain 
enjoyed as well as the reſt of the provinces. The ſecond is, 
the general regulation made by this prince, for the better go- 
vernment of his dominions. He divided the whole empire 
into four large præfectures, namely, Italy, Gaul, the Eaſt, 
and Illyria, in which were contained fourteen great dioceſes 
or provinces. Britain, one of the fourteen, was ſubject to 
the prefect of Gaul, and governed by a vicarius or deputy 
under him®. Before Conſtantine, Britain was divided into 
two provinces only. But that emperor was pleafed to divide 
it into three. The firſt was called Britannia Prima , con- 
taining all the country ſouth of the Thames, the capital Lon- 
don. The ſecond, named Britannia Secunda, contained all 
the country weſt of the Severn to the Iriſh fea, now called 
Wales, the capital Iſca or Carleon. All the reſt lying north- 
ward of the Thames, and eaſtward of the Severn, made up 
the third province, diſtinguiſhed by the mame of Maxima 
Cæſarienſis, the capital York. This laſt was afterwards ſub- 
divided into two parts; the ſouthern part retained the old 
name of Maxima Cæſarienſis, and the other more northward 
was called Flavia Cæſarienſis. But whether this ſubdiviſion 
was made by Conſtantine 1s uncertain. In theſe three pro- 
vinces were twenty- eight large cities, which in time became 
ſo many biſhop's ſeats. The lieutenant of the præfect of Gaul 
had four magiſtrates under him, two conſulars, and two with 
the title of prefidents. Theſe magiſtrates, with ſeveral infe- 
rior officers, managed all civil and criminal matters. 

As for the military government, there were in the empire 
two generaliſſimo's æ; one for the caſt and the other for the 
weſt, Each of theſe in the ſeveral provinces in his juriſdic- 
tion, had others under him. In Great Britain there were 
three general officers to command the militia; namely, the 
count of Britain, the duke of Britain*, and the count of 
the Saxon coaſts *, The buſineſs of the firſt was to keep 
peace in the inland parts of the ifland, and probably of the 
weſtern coaſts. The ſecond's province was to defend the 
north from the irruptions of the Pitts and Scots. The third 
was to guard the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſts from the frequent 
inroads of the ſaxon pirates. Each of theſe generals had a 
certain number of troops under his command, and the three 
together could form a body of twenty thouſand foot and about 
two thouſand horſe b. | 

Beſides theſe civil and military officers, there were others 
for more private concerns; for inſtance, the count of the 


t Uſher, Camden, and Stillingfleet, have endeavoured to render this opi- 
nion probable, and pretend that Conſtantius was torced to put away Helena, 
mother of Conſtantine, and marry a daughter of Maximian., Rapin, 

v Until Conſtantine's time the governor of Britain was called the em- 
peror's proprætor or lieutenant, But afterwards (as appears in the Notitia of 
the empire) the iſland was governed by a vicar or deputy, under the præfectus 
prætorio of Gaul, See Zoſim. Hiſt, lib. ü. p. 68. "The enſigns of his go- 
vernment were. 1. A draught of the five provinces of Britain expreſſed in 
ſeveral buildings, with their names on the triangular form of the itland, as if 
they comprehended the whole ifland. 2. The book of their inſtructions co- 
vered with green, and the commilſſion in a gilt cover, with ſeveral letters in- 
{ſcribed on the book. The letters were, F. L. I. N. T. A. L. L. C. O. 
M. O. R. D. P. K. i. e. Frons libri juſſu noſtro tranſeripti a larticulis con- 
e tinentis mandata ordinaria principis.” There were two books called the 
Laterculum Majus, and the Laterculum Minus. "The firſt contained the 
names, inſtructions, &c. of the higher ofticers, as the ſecond did thoſe of the 
interior oflicers. See Pancirol in Not. Imperii. 

w Called Prima, becauſe firſt conquered : as Wales was called Secunda, 
becauſe next ſubdued. It was always the cuſtom of the Romans to divide 
their conqueſts into certain portions or provinces, and give them new names, 

* Magittri Peditum. 

Comes Britamarum, 

z Dux Britantaruin, 

2 Comes Littoris Saxonſci. | 

b According to Pancirollue, the duke had under his command fourteen 
thouſand foot, and nine hundred horte; the count of Britain three thoulund 
foot, aud ſix hundred horſe; the count ot the Saxon coaſt two thouſand two 
hundred foot, and two hundred horſe, which made in all nineteen thoutand 


two hundred foot, aud feveuteen hungred horſe, the whole Roman force in 
this iſland, | 


Comes 
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emperor's largeſſes, that is, the receiver general, or high trea- 
ſurer ©, had in Britain three officers, a regiſter, a treaturer*, 
and a procurator f. And the count, or auditor of the private 
revenues of the emperor, had alſo one to look after the affairs 
belonging to his office. From an inſcription found not long 
fince, it is thought there was alſo a procurator of the gladia- 
tors s. Theſe were the principal Roman officers in Britain, 
who, with numberleſs others, ſought theſe employ ments only 
to enrich themſelves at the expence of the province. 

I have mentioned two of the three things in Conſtantine's 
reign that Britain was concerned in. The third is the removal 
of the imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople. After 
this removal the emperor was frequently obliged to drain his 
veſtern provinces of their forces”, which in the end proved 
extremely detrimental to them, as it gave the northern nations 
opportunity to ravage their borders by continual irruptions. 
Britain, though ſcreened from theſe invaſions by the ſea that 
ſurrounded her, felt the effects of them however, being often 
forced to ſupply troops for the detence of other provinces. 
In the mean time the Britons were ſo expoſed to the ravages 
of the Picts and Scots, that they were forced at laſt to call in 
a foreign nation to their aid, which in time became maſter of 
the iſland. 

{ 337 ] After the death of Conſtantine, the Roman empire was 
divided between his three ſons; but in a little time Conſtan- 
tius, one of the three brothers, being poſſeſſed of the whole, 
ſent into Britain a notary, one Paulus, who committed number- 
leſs extortions. [353] Complaints were brought to the em- 
peror, but he was not prevailed with to recal this miniſter, 
though he publicly abuſed his authority. Martinus, then 
governor of the province, was long witneſs of theſe abules, 
without daring to oppoſe them, Paulus having an independent 
commiſſion. [35 5] At length, ſeeing no end ot his unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, he could not forbear adviſing him to uſe his power 
with more moderation, declaring withal he would quit his go- 
vernment, rather than employ his authority any longer, in 
countenancing ſuch oppreſhons. Paulus, proud of his maſter's 
favour, inſolently told him, that they who found fault with 
his conduct deſerved to be put in irons, fince the daring thus 
to oppoſe the execution of the emperor's orders could not but 
proceed from a ſpirit of rebellion. The governor enraged 
at theſe words, draws his ſword, and ſtrikes at him ; but 
miſſing his blow, plunges it into his own breaſt, and kills 
himſelt. 

After Martinus's death, the Britons were expoſed more 
than ever to the oppreſſions of Paulus. This mercileſs man 
condemned to death, baniſhment, or impriſonment, all that 
made the leaſt refiſtance to his will, and the emperor never 
concerned himſelf to reſtrain him k. 

{ 360] About the end of Conſtantine's reign, the government 
of the weſt was conferred on Julian, now created Cæſar, who 
reſided at Paris. Shortly after his arrival there, news came 
that the Picts and Scots had made incurſions into the province 
of Britain, and that it was neceflary to ſend a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. 
[ 361 ] Whereupon Lupicinus receives orders to repair thither 
with all expedition; but 1s recalled before he-reaches London. 
Probably the northern people had appeaſed Julian by their 
ſubmiſſion. | 

From that time to the reign of Valentine I. nothing remark- 
able happened in Britain. | 364 | But under that emperor the 
iſland was in a wretched condition, by the joint attacks of the 
Pits, Scots, Attacots', Franks, and Saxons. All theſe na- 
tions, by accident, or a common league, invaded the Roman 
province at once, and made great ravages. Nectaridus, count 
or guardian of the coaſts, was defeated and ſlain by theſe new 
cnemies, and ſoon after duke Buchobaudes had the ſame fate. 
[ 365] Severus and Jovinus were ſucceſſively ſent into Britain, 
to put a ſtop to their ravages, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
emperor Valentinian pitches upon Theodoſius the elder, ſo call- 
ed to diſtinguiſh him trom his fon, the firſt emperor of that name, 
to go and command in the iſland. Theodofius behaves like a 
man of courage and experience. | 367 ] At his arrival, he di- 
vides his army into three bodies, the better to oppoſe thoſe of 
the enemies that were diſperſed in the iſland. Fortune favour- 
ing his diligence and valour, he routs them in ſeveral encoun- 
ters, and at laſt drives them out of the Roman province, recover- 
ing all their booty, with a ſmall part of which he rewards his 


© Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, 

* Rationalis Summarum Provincize. 

e Prepoſitus Theſaurorum Auguſtorum in Britannia. 

f Procurator Gyneſii. | 

: Procurator Ludorum Gladiatorum. 

> Conſtantine, in his war with Maxentius, carried at once over the Alps 
into Italy an army of Germans, Czite, and Britons, conſiſting of ninety 
thouſand foot and eight thouland horſe, Brady, p. 33. 

+ To enquire what officers and foldicrs were engaged in the rebellion of 
Nlagnentius. Amin. Marcell. | 


troops, reſtoring the reſt to the owners. [368] The barbariz 
ans being repulſed, Theodoſius returns in triumph to London, 
and perceiving the city to have loſt much ot her ancient ſplen- 
dor, omits nothing to reitore her to her former condition, 
London is not the ſole object of his care. He applies himſef 
alſo to repair the other ruined cities and caſtles, and to put 
them in condition to hinder another time the invaſions of the 
northern people. He was not ſatisfied even with this precau- 
tion. As the enemies were retired beyond the two friths, he 
thought it neceſſary, for the ſafety of Britain, to keep all the 
country they had abandoned. To that end he built tortreiles 
on the neck of land between the two ſeas, to keep them at a 
greater diſtance. By this means the Roman territories were 
enlarged with a great tract of land, of which Theodoſius 
made a fifth province, calling it Valentia, in honour of Valen- 
tinian. This country was part of the kingdom of the Picts, 
which was thereby confiderably diminiſhed. Theodoſius, 
having thus ſettled matters in Britain, returned to Rome, 
leaving the iſland under the command of the governors of 
each ot the five provinces m. 

Valentinian I. had for his ſucceſſors his fon Valentinian II. 
and Gratian. Shortly after Maximus was ſent into Britain, 
upon the Picts beginning to ſtir. At his arrival he forins a 
deſign to reduce the whole iſland under the dominion of the 
Romans. But the union of the two northern nations being 2 
grand obſtacle to the execution of his project, he reſolves to 
divide them, if poſhible, and then attack them one after the 
other. In order to this, defigning to make uſe of the Picts 
to deſtroy the Scots, firſt, he feigns to be extremely provoked 
with the Scots, and charges them with being the ſole cauſe of 
all the troubles in Britain. Then he publicly engages the 
Picts to join their forces with his, upon a promiſe of giving 
them all the lands that ſhould be taken from the Scots. This 
artifice has all the ſucceſs he expected. The Picts not per- 
ceiving the latent poiſon, ſwallow the bait, and readily join 
with the Romans for the ſake of the promiſed advantage. 
Preſently after, the Scots being attacked by theſe two united 
powers, are forced to abandon their country and fly into Ire- 
land, and the adjacent ifles. Maximus, according to his pro- 
miſe, ſuffers his allies to take poſſeſſion of the lands deſerted 
by the Scots. But whilſt he is conſidering of means to ſub- 
due them in their turn, affairs of greater importance, relating 
to himſelf, oblige him to form new projects. | 

( 378] Whilſt this general was employed in enlarging the 
bounds of the empire, Gratian, joint emperor of the Weſt with 
Valentinian his brother, aſſociates Theodoſius the younger, ſon 
of Theodoſius the elder, who had commanded in Britain. 
This choice, though univerſally applauded, difpleaſes Maxi- 
mus, who thinks himſelt more worthy of the purple than the 
perſon inveſted with it. He takes the preference given by 
Gratian to Theodofius as a heinous affront, and therefore 
cannot bear the thought of ſerving ſo ungrateful a maſter, and 
a young prince ſo much in his opinion beneath him in merit. 
The vexation'to ſee himſelf thus flighted, throws him into a 
reſolution to affume the imperial dignity, and ſo put himſelf 
upon an equality with the perſon Gratian had given him for 
ſovereign. After forming this project, he alters his meaſures : 
inſtead of making war upon the Picts, according to his former 
reſolution, he thinks only how to gain their friendſhip. His 
intent was to leave Britain in quiet, and attached to his in- 
tereſt, whilſt he was elſewhere employed againſt the three 
emperors, from whom he deſigned to wreſt the empire. 
But an unexpected war arifing in Britain, prevented him from 
diſcovering his purpoſe ſo ſoon as he intended. The Scots, 
ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh, make an irrup- 
tion into the north, and endeavour to recover the dominions 
from whence they were chaſed. Maximus therefore is forced 
to employ againſt them the forces prepared for the execution 
of his other projects. He defeats them ſeveral times, and 
at length drives them back into Ireland, where he makes a 
ſhow of tollowing them, to deprive them of that refuge, and 
puniſh the Iriſh, But the Iriſh dreading to fee a Roman army 
in their ifland ſend to him to make his own rerms, which he 
did in a much more favourable manner than they expected, 
with intent to ſtifle all ſeeds of diviſion and diſcontent, that 
might any way fruſtrate his principal deſign. 

After theſe troubles are appeated, Maximus afſumes the 


* Paulus was afterwards burnt alive. Am. Marcel. lib, xiv. c. 6. 
| Probably the wild and mountainous Britons. Camd. Brady, Tyr. 
Stilling, The Franks are not mentioned by Marcellinus, who ſays, „At- 
* tacoti bellicoſa hominum natio, & Scoti per diverſa vagantes, multa popu- 
„ labantur.“ Lib. xxvil. c. 8. 
= The poct Claudian, in his panegyrick on Theodoſius the emperor, ſon 
of this Theodoſius, has the following lines generally taken notice of: 
Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caftra pruinis, 
Qui medio Libyz tub catlide pertulit aftus, 
Ternbiiiz Mauro, debellatorque Britanni, 
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zmperial purple, and quits Britain to go and fight Gratian. 
He leads all he Roman forces into Gaul, with a conſiderable 
body of ſuch Britons as are fit to bear arms. 'Thus Britain 
was on a ſudden deſtitute of ſoldiers, and conſequently ſo 
weak, that ſhe could not defend herſelf in caſe of attack. 


The Roman hiſtorians inform us, that Maximus caufing Grati- 


an to be aſſaſſinated as he was flying into Italy, and dethron- 
ing Valentinian II. [ 388 J was himſelt vanquiſhed and beheaded 
by Theodoſius. This victory procured the reſtoration of Va- 


lentinian, who was ſoon after murdered by Arbogaſtes, and 


Eugenius placed on the throne. [ 392 | Theodoſius was therefore 
forced to fight the new uſurper, who met with the ſame fate 
as Maximus. Eugenius being dead, Arbogaſtes deſpairing to 
eſcape due puniſhment, lays violent hands on himſelf *. 
Thus Theodofius remains ſole maſter of the empire and keeps 
poſſeſſion as long as he lives. The fame of his victories, and 


the mildneſs of his government keep his ſubjects in obedience, | 


and his neighbours in awe. The Picts in particular lived 
aceably in their country without moleſting the Britons. 
[393] After the death of Theodoſius, the empire was divided 

between his two ſons : Arcadius was emperor of the Eaſt, and 


Honorius of the Weſt. As Honorius was very young, the 


famous Stilico, by the emperor his father's order, was regent 


during his minority. His firſt care was to ſend a governor - 


into Britain with a legion, to curb the inſolence of the Picts, 
who, after Theodoſius's death, began to make irroads into 
the Roman province. He made choice of Victorinus, a per- 
ſon of a fierce and arrogant temper, who not fatisfied with 
cooping up the Picts in their country, treated them as ſub- 
jects of the empire. He pretended to ſtretch his authority fo far 
as to forbid them to crown another king in the room of Hen- 
giſt, whom death had juſt taken out of the world. This pro- 
ceeding convinced the Picts, Victorinus had a defign to attack 
them, and laid them under apprehenſions, that after having 
helped to drive out the Scots, they ſhould be forced to follow 
them, now that they could no longer depend upon the aſſiſt- 
ance of their neighbours, as formerly. They confidered, by 
the retreat of the Scots, they were deprived of an aid, which 
in time to come might be to them very neceſſary. The little 

the Roman governor had for them making them ap- 
prehenfive he had formed ſome defign againſt their liberty, 
they thought of means to avoid their ruin, by repairing the 
error they had committed. In this ſtate of fear and uncer- 
tainty, they reſolved to recall the Scots: to which end they 
ſend an honourable embaſly to Fergus, a prince of the blood- 
royal of Scotland, who was retired into Denmark, and invite 
him with his countrymen to come and take pofleſhon again of 
the country they were forced to abandon. As a farther in- 
ducement they promiſe him the command of their army in 
the war with the Romans, which to them ſeemed unavoid- 
able, Fergus accepts theſe offers, and acquaints the fugitive 
Scots that he is ready to lead them back into their country. 
There could never be a more favourable juncture: the Roman 
empire was not only rent with inteſtine troubles by the diſ- 
cord which reigned among the governors, but powerfully at- 
tacked by barbarous nations that ravaged the borders. Theſe 
diſorders had obliged Stilico to recall Victorinus with his le- 
gion, and employ him in other parts, where the occaſion was 
more urgent. [403] At this very juncture the Scots re-enter 
the iſland under the conduct of Fergus, whom they unani- 
mouſly chuſe for their king 9. 

As ſoon as Fergus II. is ſeated in the throne, he meditates 
revenge upon the Romans, which to him appears the more 
eaſy to effect, as they are extremely weakened by the depar- 
ture of Victorinus. Purſuant to this reſolution, he aflembles 
the forces of both nations, of which he was inveſted with the 
command ; and after taking the fortrefles built by Theodo- 
ſius the Elder, between the two friths, advances to Severus's 
wall. The ſmall number of troops left by the Romans in 
the iſland not being able to defend a wall of ſo great length, 
the Pits and Scots enter the Roman province with little or 
no difficulty, and lay waſte the country. 

After Britain had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, a great 
number of foreign families removed thirher, ſprung for the 
moſt part from the veteran ſoldiers, ſettled there. Theſe fa- 
milies had ſo mixed with the natives, that they now made 
bur one people, governed by officers ſent from Rome: I ſhall 
therefore call this mixed people henceforward by the name of 
Britons, becauſe the Romans and other foreigners, as well as 
the natives, had the ſame intereſt to defend Britain, now be- 


" Horſley ſays he ſaw a curious medal of his at Newcaſtle, though he 
could never learn where it was found. p. 74. 

„ The Scotch writers are here followed, though accuſed by the Engliſh 
of vending many fables. Rapin. See note p. 32. | 

In the year 404, or 405, Rapin. 

In 404, or 405, Honorius made a treaty with Alaric, who retired into 
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come their common country. [408] The Britons then finding 
themſelves thus harraſſed by their neighbours, and deſpairing 
of aſſiſtance from Rome, reſolved to elect an emperor, whole 
intereſt it ſhould be to protect them. Their choice falls upon 
one Marcus, an officer of great credit among them; but the 
new ſovereign not having the good fortune to pleaſe all the 
world, is quickly ſlain or dethroned, and another, called Gra- 
tian, choſen in his room. This laſt being a man of a cruel 
and bloody diſpoſition, meets the ſame fate, four months after 
his election. 

As theſe two firſt emperors did not anſwer expectation, 
Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, was next raiſed to the impe- 
rial dignity merely for the take of his name, which was 
thought to be fortunate. The new emperor being a man of 
courage, and of a genius far above his former condition, 


beats back the northern people into their country, and then 


concludes a peace with them. This ſucceſs inſpiring him 
with a higher conceit of his merit and fortune, he 1s not con- 


tent to reign in Britain only, but forms a defign to become 


maſter of the whole empire. [409] To this end he draws to- 
gether the remains of thoſe that can bear arms, as well Ro- 
mans as iſlanders, and forming an army, paſſes into Gaul. 
His intention was to improve the preſent favourable juncture, 
Honorius was then attacked by Alaric king of the Goths, who 
a few years after became maſter of Rome. Whilſt Conſtan- 
tine is making preparations, he ſends embaſſadors to Hono- 
rius, to acquaint him with his being choſen emperor of Bri- 
tain, and to excule his accepting the imperial dignity with- 
out his knowledge. Honorius, now prefled by Alaric, is forced 
to admit of Conſtanſtine's excuſes, and own him tor his aſſo- 
ciate in the empire. The emperor's condeſcenſion is not ca- 
pable of ſatisfying the ambitious Conſtantine, whoſe defigns 
and hopes are vaſtly enlarged. At his arrival in Gaul, he 
aſſociates his ſon Conſtans, taken out of the monaſtery at 
Wincheſter; and leaving him an army to maintam his au- 
thority in theſe provinces, marches towards the Alps in order 
to paſs into Italy and dethrone Honorius. Conſtans had for 
"ne of his troops one Gerontius, who by his prudent con- 

uct, not only made his maſter reſpe&ed in Gaul, but allo. 
put him in pofleſhon of Spain. The young emperor was ſo 
exalted with this unexpected ſucceſs, that for fear the honour, 
which he thought wholly belonged to himſelf, ſhould be 
aſcribed to Gerontius, he removed him from his poſt. So 
ungrateful a return goes not long unpuniſhed. Gerontius, 
exaſperated at the affront, finds means to aſſemble the army, 
and cauſing Maximus, a friend of his, to be proclaimed em- 
peror, gains the majority to his fide. Then he goes and be- 
ſieges Conſtans in Vienne, where he was retired. That town 
not being then in a condition to ſtand a long ſiege, Conſtans 
in a fally wilfully ruſhes upon his death, for tear of falling 
into the hands of his enemy. 

Conſtantine ſeeing the face of affairs altered by the revolt of 
Gerontius and the death of his ſon, lays afide his defign of 
going into Italy, and retires to Arles, where he is beſieged 
by Gerontius. But while Gerontius is pleaſed with the hopes 
of having him ſoon in his own power, he is forced on a 
ſudden to raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt a more formid- 
able enemy. Count Conſtantius, to whom Honorius had 
given the command of his armies, upon the peace lately con- 
cluded between the emperor and the king of the Goths®?, 
was advancing with all ſpeed to curb the inſolence of the ty- 
rants of Gaul. Upon his approach, Gerontius is ſuddenly 
deſerted by his army, and forced to fly into Spain, where 
he is ſlain by his own people. Conſtantine had no better 
fortune than Gerontius : he was taken at Arles, with his ſon 
Julian and his brother Sebaſtian. Though before the ſur- 
render of the town he had taken prieſt's orders, he was ne- 
vertheleſs ſent to the emperor and beheaded. 

[ 410] The Britons thus lett to themſelves after the departure 
ot the Roman ſoldiers, and the flower of their youth, are quick- 
ly reduced to great extremities. The Picts and Scots conti- 
nue their ravages without oppoſition, by reaſon of the weak- 
neſs of their enemies. This wretched ſtate held ſome years, 
and the Romans were not able to help it. They were too 
much taken up with their own affairs to think of Britain. 
The Goths had renewed the war under the conduct of Alaric, 
and having taken and ſacked the city of Rome, were now in 
poſſeſſion of Gaul 1. On the other fide, the Suevi, Van- 
dals r, Cotti, and Alani*, had over-run Spain. In vain 
therefore do the Britons implore the emperor's aſſiſtance : he 


Illyria, from whence he returned, in 409, or 4010, and then it was he took 
Rome. Rapin. 

Northern people from Scythia, about the lake Mæotis and river Ta- 
nais, of Gothic original, and called Vandals from the word Wandelen, To 
wander or Rove ; becauſe they often changed their places of abode. At 
laſt they fixed near the coaſts of the Baltic Sea towards Germany, which 
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is fully preſerved by his predeceſſors, beginning now to be a 
burden, Wherefore to tree himſelf at once from their im- 
portunities, he voluntarily refigns the ſovereignty of the iſland, 
and diſcharges the inhabitants of their allegiance to the em- 
pire. This ſolemn renunciation was made in the year 410, 
a hittle after Alaric's taking of Rome. | 

The liberty the Britons had thus recovered, ſerved only 
to render them more miſerable, Whereas before they might 
claim the protection of the emperor, they were now deſti- 
tute of all hopes of aſſiſtance. However the affairs of the 
Romans happening afterwards to be ſomewhat reſtored under 
Valentinian III. by the victories of the famous Ætias over 
the Wiſigoths and Burgundians, this general, out of pity to 
the wretched condition of the Britons, ſends them a legion, 
commanded by Gallio of Ravenna, or, as ſome ſay, by Max- 
imian. This aid arriving unexpectedly, beat back with 
eaſe the northern nations, and forced them to retire into 
their country. But the emperor having occaſion for the le- 
gion, they were recalled, juſt as the enemies were preparing 
to renew their devaſtations. 

Before his departure the Roman commander told the Bri- 
tons plainly, they were to expect no farther aſſiſtance from 
the emperor, who was wholly employed elſewhere againſt the 
northern nations of Europe, whoſe ravages extended to all 

arts of the empire. After this declaration he adviſes them to 
inure themſelves to arms, that they may be able to withſtand 
the continual attacks of their enemies; and conſidering their 
weakneſs, exhorts them to repair the wall of Severus to ſerve 
them for a barrier; offering them the affiſtance of his ſoldiers, 
and his own direction in the work. What could the Britons 
do in this their extremity? they had no other method to take, 
but that propoſed to them by the Roman captain, and there- 
fore fell to work upon their wall with all poſſible diligence, 
which as ſoon as they had finiſhed, the Romans took their 
laſt farwel of Britain, never to return-more. The end of 
the Roman dominion over Britain is to be fixed to the time of 
this legion leaving the iſland, in the year 426 to 427 *. 

The Picts and Scots, who lived in ſtrict union after the co- 
ronation of Fergus, began their hoſtilities againſt the Britons 
with more confidence than ever, when they heard of the 
departure of the Roman forces. The wall of Severus, lately 
repaired is attacked afreſh, and abandoned at laſt, being de- 
fended only by Britons little uſed to war. 

After which, the northern people made large breaches in 
ſeveral places, that it might be no obſtacle in their future in- 
curfions into their enemy's country. About this time Fergus 
dies as he is returning to Ireland, leaving his young fon Eu- 

enius IT. a minor, under the regency of Greham his grand- 
— by his mother's ſide. 

The weakneſs of the Britons was then ſo great, that de- 
ſpairing to reſiſt their enemies, they abandoned part of their 
country, and retired more ſouthward. Whereupon the Picts 
and Scots, grown more bold by their advantages, form new 
projects, and think of means to drive the Britons entirely out 
of the iſland. To this end they reſolve to ſend for colonies 
from Ireland and the adjacent iſles, to people the lands for- 
ſaken by the Britons, as well as thoſe they hope to take from 
them hereafter. But Greham prevents, by his authority, the 
execution of this project, fearing the return of the Romans, 
and the making Scotland the ſcene of war. It may be, he was 
not altogether ignorant of the ſad condition then of the Ro- 
man empire ; but knew not how low it was; and therefore, 
thought fit to oppoſe the deſigns of the Scots, and prefer a 
folid peace, with ſome real, though not great, advantages, to 
a war which, as he imagined, might be attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences. A pcace then was offered to the Britons 
upon honourable terms, and by them gladly accepted. By 
the treaty the wall of Severus was to be the common boun- 
dary of the two nations. But for this advantage the Britons 
vere obliged to pay a confiderable ſum of money. The Scots 
thinking this peace not advantageous enough, loudly mur- 
mured at it; but Greham took care to ſee it obſerved during 
his adminiſtration. 

As ſoon as Eugenius II. was of age to take the reins of 
the government into his own hands, he reſolved to break a 
treaty, which his ſubjects had proteſted againſt. He knew 
the Romans were not in a condition to aſſiſt Britain, and the 
opportunity appeared too favourable to be neglected. Pur— 
ſuant to this reſolution, he ſends embatſadors to the Britons, 
and haughtily demands all the lands poſſeſſed by the Scots be- 
fore the late treaty, The chief of the Britons, ſurprized at 
this unexpected demand, convene a general aſſembly to con- 


from them was called Vandalia, The Suevi were of the ſame original, ſo 


med from the word Schv.chen, of the fame import with Wandelen : they 
pollcfied that part of Germany beyond the Danube, now called Suabia, Bra- 
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ſider of an anſwer to the king of Scotland. The majority of 


the aſſembly, provoked at the haughtineſs of their neighbours, 


and knowing they only wanted an excuſe to renew the war, 
were of opinion to reje& their demand, © Ir is eaſy (ſay 
they) to perceive the Scots will not be ſatisfied hereafter 
with their preſent demands. Their aim is only to have an 
© entrance into the country, that they may with leſs diffi- 
culty become maſters of the whole; and it will be an eaſier 
*© taſk to prevent them from entering, than to drive them 
* out when once they are ſettled. In ſhort, fince a war is 
*© unavoidable, it will be very imprudent to grant what they 
demand, under colour of preſerving a peace which can- 
* not laſt long.” Others not ſo warm, knowing the extreme 
weakneſs of the nation, were of another mind. They were 
for finding ſome expedient to ſatisfy the Scots, and avoid if 
poſſible, a war which muſt prove fatal to the Britons, 
* They defire the. aſſembly to confider what prodigious 
© number of ſoldiers were drawn out of the iſland by the 
Romans to ſupply their armies abroad; how many Maxi- 
&* mus carried with him that were ſettled in Gaul; and laſtly, 
©* how the country was drained of all that could bear arms 
by Conſtanſtine. To this they add, the weakneſs of the 
* nation was but too viſible in their late war with the Scots, 
© when their frequent defeats obliged them to abandon the 
very lands now demanded, the poſſeſſion of which was en 
e tirely owing to the generoſity of Greham ; it is therefore 
© better for the Britons to give up freely what they cannot 
keep, than for the ſake of that, to run the riſk of loſing 
* their All.“ | 

Though theſe reaſons were very weighty, they were over- 
ruled by the violent party, and Conan, one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt powerful of the nation, for dwelling too long upon the 
advantages of peace, was deemed a traitor and torn in pieces 
by them. After that, none daring to oppoſe it, the em- 
baſſadors were ſent back with an inſulting anſwer. This haſty. 
reſolution was followed with a war more deſtructive to the 
Britons than their former ones, and which entirely weakened: 
them by the loſs of fourteen or fifteen thouſand men in one 
ſingle battle. Reduced to extremity they have no courſe 
left but to ſue in a ſuppliant manner for that peace they ſo 
haughtily refuſed. They obtain it indeed, but upon very hard 
terms. By the new treaty, they are obliged to give up all 
the country north of the Humber, of which the Picts and 
Scots as waging war in common, take pofleſhon d. 

The extreme weakneſs of the Britons will not be thought 


ſtrange, if it be conſidered in the firſt place, they were not uſed 


to war. The Romans, who had long been maſters of the 
iſland, never ſuffered them to exerciſe their arms ; it being 
their cuſtom always to employ toreign troops in their con- 
queſts, For this reaſon the ſoldiers levied in Britain where 
ſent into other provinces from whence they never returned. 
Theſe levies were ſo numerous that there were twelve con- 
ſiderable bodies of Britons in the Roman armics diſperſed in 
the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and always recruited from 
Britain. In the next place, Maximus and Conſtantine led 
ſuch great armies from thence, as almoſt drained the iſland of 
men fit to bear arms. In fine, if to this be added the late 


lofles ſuſtained by the Britons after the departure of the Ro- 


mans, it is no wonder they became ſo caly a prey to their 
enemies. 

From this time to the coming in of the Saxons, the hiſtory 
of Britain is very contuſed, by reaſon of the diſagreement. of 
the writers, which makes it very difficult to diſcover the 
truth, and much more ſo to fix all the dates. What can be 
gathered with any certainty is, that the Britons elected ſeveral 
kings, whoſe actions are unknown; and that theſe kings 
were eſtabliſhed, and afterwards killed or dethroned, accord- 
ing to the humour and intereſt of the leading men. Proba- 
bly too, ſeveral kings reigned at the ſame time in different 
provinces, and by their diſcord and wars contributed to the 
weakening one another. To complete their misfortunes, Bri- 
tain was afflicted with a cruel famine, which raged alſo in 
moſt parts of the world. This terrible ſcourge rendered the 
country quite deſolate, 2 dying with hunger by thou— 
ſands. In this extreme diſtreſs, multitudes of poor wretches, 
to ſave their lives, fly into Armorica, where great part of 
Maximus's army was already ſettled. Others rather than 
ſtarve with hunger, threw themſelves upon the Picts and 
Scots. Amidſt theſe deſolations, the northern people, their 
irreconcileable enemies, taking advantage of their misfor- 
tunes, break the treaty, and paſſing the Humber, ravage the 
country in a mercileſs manner. 


* The Alani were ſeated not far from the head of the river Tanais, or 
Don. Ibid, 

' Stillingfleet thinks it was in the year 418. Rapin. 

* Frum Severus's wall to the Hurnber is eighty miles. Rapin. 2 
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The miſerable ſtate of the Britons forces them to apply 
once more to the Romans for aſſiſtance. They ſend, upon 
this occaſion, a very moving letter to Ætius then in Gaul: 
«© We know not (ſay they) which way to turn us. The Bar- 
c harians drive us to the Sea, and the Sea forces us back to 
« the Barbarians ; between which we have only the choice 
& of two deaths, either to be ſwallowed up by the waves, or 
« butchered by the ſword.” Actius was then preparing to 
repulſe Attila, who was entered Gaul with an army of eighty 
thouſand men, and therefore not being in condition to grant 
their requeſt, ſent them word that the affairs of the empire 
would not ſuffer him to aſſiſt them, neither were they to de- 
pend upon him*. So mortifying an anſwer threw the mi- 
{erable Britons into the utmoſt conſternation, not knowing 
what meaſures to take, to free themſelves from their unfor- 
tunate circumſtances. In this diſtreſs, it is judged proper by 
the chief men of the nation to call a general aſſembly, and 
conſider of ſome poſſible remedy for their calamities, which 
daily increaſe. They agreed at laſt to chuſe a monarch? as 
the only expedient to ſave them from deſtruction, in expec- 
tation, that when united under one head, their diviſions 
would ceaſe, and their enemies be more ſtrongly reſiſted. But 
the diſcord that reigned among the principal members of the 
ſtate, prevented the good effects of this expedient. Several 
great men, having fortified themſelves in diverſe parts, acted 
like ſovereigns. All theſe petty tyrants, jealous of one another, 
far from owning the monarch elect, ſought only to deſtroy 
him, in order to be choſen in his room. It was therefore im- 
poſſible for theſe monarchs to ſubſiſt long, ſince not being 

eeable to all, the male-contents joined together for their 
deſtruction : thus the Britons, whilſt they endeavour to unite 
themſelves under one head, are plunged the deeper into anarchy 
and confuſion. 

F445] We know not the names of any of theſe monarchs till 
Vortigern, count or king of the Dunmonii *, elected in the 
year 445. This prince, as he was the moſt powerful and 
ambitious, could never brook a ſuperior, and therefore was all 
along a profeſſed enemy to the preceding monarchs, and con- 
tributed to their ruin. Nay, *tis affirmed by hiſtorians, that 
he aſſaſſinated his predeceſſor to make room for himſelf. Thoſe 
that imagine Conſtans ſon of Conſtantine killed at the ſiege of 
Vienne, to be his immediate predeceſſor, are certainly miſ- 
taken, ſince there was at leaſt forty years ſpace between the 
death of Conſtans and the election of Vortigern “. 

The new monarch was by no means qualified to reſtore the 
affairs of the Britons. As he attained to the ſupreme dignity 
by artifice and cabal, he wholly bent his thoughts to maintain 
himſelf in the throne by the ſame wicked methods, regardleſs 


of the general welfare of his ſubjects. He was morcover of 


2 cruel and avaritious temper, addicted to many vices; and 
fo lewd, that he debauched his own daughter, by flattering 
her with hopes of being a queen®. Mean while there was 
a neceſhty to think of repulſing the enemies, and Vortigern 
knew himſelf incapable of ſuch an undertaking, though he had 
been choſen for that very purpoſe. But what troubled and 


_ perplexed him moſt, was, his being ſo little beloved by the 


people, and the continual fear of being dethroned. The ex- 


* The Britons calling in their letter, Ætius conſul, hath made ſome call 
this fact in queſtion, becauſe his name is not found in the Roman Faſti; but, 
as Mr. Seldon obſerves, the name of conſul was frequently given to illuſtri- 
8 though they were not actually conſuls. Not. on Poly-Olb. 
4 \ 

* As this is the laſt mention of the Romans, it may not be amiſs to give a 
brief account of the legions that came into the iſland, Julius Cæſar brought 
with him the firſt time the ſeventh, and tenth his favourite legion. In his 
ſecond deſcent he brought five legions, but which they were, except the 
feventh, is unknown. All theſe returned the ſame year they came. Under 
Claudius came four legions, (with their proper auxiliaries, making an army 
of about fifty thouſand men) namely the ſecond, the ninth, the fourteenth, 
and the twentieth. The ſecond called Legio ſecunda Auguſta, came hither 
under the command of Veſpaſian, and continued here to the very laſt. 
They were concerned in building the Roman wall in Scotland, as appears 
from the inſcriptions. Their uſual quarters were at Cacrleon, though they 
removed from thence at lait, being placed at Rutupz in the Notitia, where 
they are called Legio ſecunda Britannica five Secunda, i. e. Thoſe of the 
ſecond legion, as the Quintani, Quarta-decumani, &c. are thoſe of the fifth 
and fourteenth in Tacitus. Ptolemy places this legion at Iſca Dumoniorum, 
or Exeter, which might be miſtaken for Iſca Silurum or Caer-leon. The 
ninth was cut in pieces by Boadicea ; it was recruited with two thouſand 
foldiers, and eight auxiliary cohorts, but attacked again, as being the weakeſt, 
by the Caledonians. After which, being no more heard of, it was either 
broke or incorporated with the ſixth legion brought over by Hardrian. It is 
fuppoſed to have been ſtationed at York, where an inſcription was found with 
theie words, Legio nona Victrix. The fourteenth was the only legion, ſays 
Tacitus, that together with the Vexillaru or the twentieth, (that is, fix 
hundred ſelect men of a legion) was entirely engaged in the battle with 
Boadicea's army. This legion was recalled by Nero, ordered back by Vi- 
tellius, and ſent for again — Veſpaſian; after which they ſeemed never to 
have returned to Britain any more. As they left Britain, before the humour 
ot erecting inſcriptions, it is no wonder they are not mentioned in any, The 
twentieth is thus expreſſed in the Roman inſcriptions, LEG. XX. V. V. 
That is Legio Vicetima Valens (or Valeria Victrix. The ſtated quarters 


of this legion was Deva or Weſt-Cheſter, which probably was therefore ho- 
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amples of the monarchs his predeceſſors being never out of 
his mind, he was apprehenſive the ſame courſe would be taken 
with him, ſince he was ſo little able to anſwer the good opi- 
nion conceived of him when raiſed to the throne. Livin 

thus in equal dread of the enemies of the ſtate and of his 
own ſubjects, he fancied he had deviſed an expedient to free 
himſelf from the danger of the one, and plots of the other; 
But as he could not put his deſign in practice without the 
conſent of the Britons, he calls a general aflembly, and makes 
a long ſpeech, before he comes to the point. He deſcribes 
in a ſtrong and lively manner the extreme miſery of the 
© nation: accuſes the Romans of being the ſole cauſe of the 
© misfortunes of the Britons, by draining the iſland of all her 
6 youth fit to bear arms, and then leaving her to the inſults 
of her neighbours. He enlarges upon the great loſſes 
&« ſuſtained fince by the Britons, and the manifeſt danger of 
& being either driven out of their country, or utterly de- 
& ftroyed, by reaſon of their weakneſs. For his part, he is 
c always ready to hazard his life for the ſervice of the nation: 
* but conſidering the few troops in his power, and the little 
& union between the principle members of the ſtate, he has 
& no hopes that his weak endeavours will be able to reſcue 
& his ſubjects from their preſent calamities. In this melan- 
cc choly ſtate of affairs, he ſees but one way to ſave his 
&* country from the deſtruction ſhe is threatened with, and 
cc that is, to call into their aſſiſtance a nation, that by their 
« yictorious arms were ſettled in Germany, upon the lands 
& of the Romans. Then tells them, he means the Saxons ; 
« adding, they have indeed done ſome damage to the Britons 


c by their pyracies, but are now ready to repair it with ad- 


« vantage; fince they can free them from the continual ir- 
« ruptions of the Picts and Scots. This people, being parted 
&« from Britain by a ſmall arm of the ſea only, can be as 
« ſpeedy with their aid as their preſſing occaſions require: 
cc they are already grown formidable to the northern nations, 
& and by the arrival of ſome of their troops the Britons will 
C quickly be in condition to reſiſt their enemies, and perhaps 
cc repay them in their own coin.” He concludes with repre- 
ſenting, „ The thing will hardly admit of debate; the 
&« Britons cannot be without a foreign aid, and none but the 
« Saxons are in condition to give them aſſiſtance.“ 

The fears all were ſeized with, and the hopes of ſtill enjoy- 
ing their native country, and recovering their loſt eſtates, and 
no doubt the defire of revenge, conſpired to a joytul reception 
of Vortigern's propoſal. But when they came to conſider 
of the terms to be offered the Saxons, great debates aroſe. 
The monarch, whoſe ſecret purpoſe was to ſtrengthen himſelf 
as well againſt his own ſubjects as foreign enemies, moved, 
the alloting them ſome province, that their own intereſt nught 
induce them to wage war more heartily and vigorouſly. Bur 
as no lands could be aſſigned them but what belonged to ſome 
of the aſſembly, it was no eaſy matter to agree on this point. 
At length, after great debates, it was reſolved that the Saxons 
ſhould have the iſle of Thanet in Kent, as being a proper 
place to land their forces, and convenient for them whenever 
they wanted to return into their own country, It was farther 
agrecd, that the Saxon ſoldiers ſhould be allowed pay, which 


noured with the name of a colony, as in one of Geta's Coins with this Legend, 
COLONIA. DIVINA. LEGIO. XX. VICTRIX. This legion was 
with the ſecond employed in building the Roman forts and walls. It does 
not appear when they left Britain. Befides theſe four legions, there came 
with Hedrian the fixth, uſually thus expreſſed, LEG. VI. V. P. F. that 
is, Legio, Sexta Victrix Pia Fidelis. This legion was a long time in Bri- 
tain. They are frequently mentioned in the inferiptions on Severus's wall, 
Their ſtated quarters were at York. From what has been ſaid it appears, 
that for twenty-five years (from Claudius's invaſion, till the fourteenth was 
recalled by Nero, and afterwards by Veſpaſian) there were four legions in 
Britain. From the firſt year of Veſpaſian to Hadrian's reign, only three; 
and from Hadrian's time (when the ſixth came over) to the loweit empire, 
there were till but three; the ninth being broken or incorporated with the 
ſixth, The reader may ſee a large account of theſe things in Horſley, B. I. 
c. 6. 

? By monarch here is to be underſtood, one ſuperior to the other heads, 
or kings, on whom they were in ſome meaſure dependent, See Selden and 
Malmſbury. Rapin. 

? Inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall. Rowland thinks Dunmonium is 
the true word for Cornwal, and Dunmoniam for Devonſhire, or the Britiſh 
Dyfueint. The Corniſh write and pronounce (d) as (t). He derives both 
theſe words from Mon gnitying the utmoſt or fartheſt. 

Alford and others place Vortigern's election between 430 and 436. 
The common opinion 18 followed here, which appears to be moſt probable, 
Rapin. | 

This ſtory of Vortigern's inceſt ſeems altogether unlikely. At leaſt, 
the dialogue between Vortigern and St, Germain, and his being condemned in 
a great council of clergy and laity, in which St. Germain preſided, is certain- 
ly falſe, that Saint being dead a year betore the Saxons arrived in Britain, 
And indeed, when is it that he ſhould commit this crime? Not before he mar- 
ried Rowena, for Nennius places it afterwards ; nor could it well be during 
the time of his marriage with her, fince, as the fame author relates, ſhe 
continued his wife long after, when he was taken priſoner ly Hengiſt, and 
it is very ſtrange he ſhould fall in love with his own daughter, when he had 
another wife, whom he is ſaid to love ſo well, that he was divorced from his 
firſt for her ſuke. See Tyrrel. vol. i. p. 127, 128. 

, Joſeph 
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ſhould be ſettled by agreement on both ſides. After this re- 
ſolution, ambaſladors were appointed to negotiate the affair in 
Germany. Vortigern, pleaſed with having carried his point 
without incurring ſuſpicion, imagined himſelf out of the reach 
of all danger. But ſee how blind and ſhort-ſighted is human 
wiſdom ! This very expedient, by the direction of divine pro- 
vidence, proved his own and the nation's ruin. 

But before I proceed to the effects of this pernicious ad- 
vice, it will be neceſſary to give a more particular account of 
theſe Saxons, who are to be the chief ſubject of our hiſtory. 
They were fo little known before their coming into Britain, 
and what is ſaid of their original fo uncertain, that it is no 
wonder this ſubject is but very lightly touched upon by the 
generality of the Engliſh hiſtorians. Some barely ſay, the 
Saxons were called in to the aſſiſtance of Britain, without any 
farther addition concerning them. Others ſay only, the Saxons 
were a German people, without mentioning the parts they 
mhabited. Some again add, they were pirates from the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, that came and ſettled on the coaſts of 
the German ocean. But as theſe coaſts are of a vaſt extent, 
we are not much the wiſer for that. In ſhort the moſt pro- 
bable account I can gather from the ſeveral authors that have 
writ of this people, is as follows. 

About the time the Romans began to extend their conqueſts 
into Germany, the inhabitants of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, 
now called Jutland, leaving their country, advanced towards 
the ſouth. They poſſeſſed themſelves at firſt of the northern 
parts of Germany, and doubtleſs ſpent ſome years in ſettling 
themſelves in thoſe quarters. But as the Romans had not yet 
penetrated ſo far, and we have no ancient hiſtories of the 
northern countries, nor even of -the weſtern, but what the 
Romans have left us, there is little known of the firſt irrup- 
tions made by the northern people into Germany. The 
Cimbri continually puſhing their conqueſts to the ſouthward, 
and the Romans advancing to the nortward, they at laſt 
approached one another. Then it was that the Romans had 
opportunity to learn in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of theſe 
hitherto unknown nations. 

Their hiſtorians however ſpeak very confuſedly of them, 
giving ſometimes different names to the ſame people, and ſome- 
times the ſame name to different nations. The Cimbri that 
came from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, were divided into three 
bands, one taking the name of Suevi, another of Franks, and 
a third of Saxons. Some will have the Franks to be a branch 
of the Suevi However that be, theſe three nations, con- 
tinually advancing ſouthwards, came at length to the frontiers 
of the Roman empire; the Suevi towards Italy, the Franks 
to the ſouth-weſt, towards the coaſt of Belgic-Gaul, and the 
Saxons to the weſt, towards the German Ocean. The Suevi 
eſpecially were ſo terrible to the ancient Germans, that they 
looked upon them as a © Match for the Immortal Gods,” as 
Cæſar ſays in his Commentaries. As for the Franks, they are 
known to have over-run the whole province of Gaul, and 
tounded the noble and ancient kingdom of France. 

The Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe tracts of land ly- 
ing between the Rhine and the Elbe, Their territories bound- 
ed on the weſt by the German Ocean, extended eaſtward to 
the borders of Thuringen. Conſequently they were maſters 
of Saxony, Weſtphalia, and all that part of the Low-Coun- 
tries lying north of the Rhine. The nations ſubdued by theſe 
Conquerors were in time called Saxons, in like manner as the 
inhabitants of Gaul were named Francois or French, after 
their ſubjection to the Franks. But however, whether the 
Saxons were not ſo rapid in their conqueſts as the Suevi, or 
the courte they took made it longer before they approached 
the Romans, it is certain they were not ſo ſoon known. The 
firſt Roman hiſtorians that mentioned them, at leaſt by the 
nainc of Saxons, are Eutropius and Oroſius, who inform us 
that Carauſius (as I haye eliewhere taken notice) was ſent to 
clear the ſcas of the piratical Franks and Saxons. From that 
time tacy became formidable to the Romans, and obliged them 
to kecp ſtanding forces to guard both the German and Britiſh 
cbaſto, with a general officer ſtiled the Præfect, or Count of 
the Saxon coaſts, Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
after the death of Theodofius, the Saxons taking advantage 
of its weakneſs, made themiclves maſters of the whole coun- 


© Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that Fader, Muder, Brader, Tutchter, Band, and 
the like, are ſtill uſed in the Perſian language, in the fame ſenſe as Father, 
Mother, Brother, Daughter, Bond, are with us. 

This country (Camden obſerves) reaching into the more inland parts of 
Germany, at 10 great a diſtance from the ſea, we muſt ſeek ſome other place 
here to tat our Angles; and Bede has directed us to look for them between 
the Saxons and Jutes, “ The Angles (tays he) come out of that country; 
„ which is called Augulus, and is ſaid from that time to lie waſte, between 
th countries of the Jutez and Saxons,” Seeing between Juitland and Hol- 
kr (the ancient feat of the Saxons) there is a tmall province in the king- 
dom of Denmark, under the city of Flemiburgh, called at this day Angel, 
wich Ludebergius in his epiſtles terms little England, I am pretty well 


try along the coaſt of the German ocean, and even extended 
their conqueſts as far as the iſles of Zealand. Hence the Fri- 


ſons, Batavians, and the neighbouring nations, were hardly 


known by any other name but that of the Saxons. 

Though ſeveral authors have writ of the Saxons, we are 
ſtill in the dark as to their original, or how to diſtinguiſh the 
nations called by that general name. And therefore the be- 
ginning of their hiſtory remains very confuſed and intricate, 
it being almoſt impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, confidering, 
authors for the moſt part have made no diſtinction of times 
or places. One while they are conſidered juſt as they left 
their own country, and then are confounded with the Franks 
and Suevi, under the name of Cimbri. Another while, they 
are viewed as beginning their conqueſts towards the north- 
weſt of the continent, and then they are repreſented as ſeated 
north of the Friſons, Batavians, Marſians, and other nations: 
of thoſe parts ſubje& to the Romans. Some have placed 
them at once along the coaſt, of the German Ocean, and banks 
of the Rhine, and even in the iſles of Zealand, as if they 
had from the very firſt inhabited theſe regions. Others again 
not confidering that all their conqueſts were termed Saxony, 
and finding Saxons in the eaſtern parts of Weſtphalia, have 
imagined they were a different people from thoſe inhabiting on 
the Rhine. Juſt as if ſpeaking of the Franks, I ſhould make 
different nations of thoſe that conquered Gaul, and thoſe 
that ſettled in the Narbonnoiſe. However this be, it 1s certain 
when the Britons ſent to defire their aſſiſtance, the Saxons 
were in poſſeſſion of Weſtphalia, Saxony, eaſt and Weſt- 
Frizland, Holland and Zealand. 

I could wiſh the origin of the Saxons were as well known 
as their conqueſts : it would be a pleaſure to give here an 
abſtract of their hiſtory to the time of their ſettling in Great- 
Britain. But the thing is impoſſible, ſuch obſcurity do we 
meet with in the authors that have ſtudied this ſubjett. Some 
take up the Saxons at the Tower of Babel, and leading them 
from country to country, ſettle them at laſt in Saxony, ſo 
called from them, Others derive them from the Sacz or 
Saſſones of Afia, mentioned from Pliny. There are who will 
have them to be originally from Perſia, becauſe of the affinity 
between ſeveral Saxon and Perfian words ©. But they that are 
willing to ſpare the pains of ſo laborious a ſearch, are content 
to begin their hiſtory from the time of their coming forth 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. It is not impoſſible, per- 
haps, to reconcile moſt of the opinions concerning this mat- 
ter, though ſeemingly very different, if regard be had to the 
times of their ſeveral migrations. But fince, in the main, 
conjectures only are to be had, it is better to proceed at once 
to what is more certain. 

The Saxons had for ſome time been in poſſeſſion of the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, when driven thence by the Goths, 
(from whom that Peninſula was called Gothland or Jutland) 
they came and ſettled in Germany, in the parts now called 
Lower-Saxony. Between that country and the Cherſoneſus, 
were a people known by the name of Angles, inhabiting about 
Sleſwick in Holſtein. Probably the little country of Anglen 
in thoſe parts was ſo named from them, or they from the 
country l. However this be, the Angles joining with the 
Saxons when they came out of the Cherſoneſus to make con- 
queſts in Germany, became in a manner but one nation with 
them. Though, doubtleſs from the mayor part, they were 
generally called Saxons, yet they had ſometimes the compound 
name of Anglo-Saxons given them. Great numbers of Goths 
mixed likewiſe with them, to ſhare in their conqueſts. Theſe 
are called Wites © by Bede, and commonly known by the 
name of Jutes, or (which is the ſame) Goths. It can hardly 
be doubted that theſe three nations were united befare their 
coming into Britain, when we confider the good under ſtand- 
ing between them all the while they were employed in eſta- 
bliſhing themſelves in the iſland, as will be ſeen in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. It will be found that they acted always in 
concert; that their intereſts were never different, and that the 
government ſettled by them, is a clear evidence they looked 
upon themſelves as one and the ſame people. 

The true etymology of the name Saxon is as difficult to be 
diſcovered as their origin. They that derive them from the 
Sacz of Afia, are indecd at no great loſs in this point. But 


aſſured, ſays Camden, that I have found the ancient ſeat of our forefathers ; 
and that from this very place the Angles came into our iſland. “ Old An- 


« glia (ſays Ethelward, an ancient author) is ſituated between the Saxons 


« and Giots, the capital town whereof is called in Saxon, Sleſwick, but by 
the Danes, Haithby.” In the very fame place, Ptolemy ſeems to feat the 
Saxons, So that the middle-age poet is probably in the right. 


Saxonia 2 Anglos; 
Hoc patet in lingua niveoque colore 


Their riſe to Saxony the Angles owe; 
Their language this, and native whiteneſs ſhow, 
* So it is in the old edition of Bede; but in Mr, Whelocks, inſtead. of 
Vitis there is Jutis. ; 
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the moſt common opinion is, that the word Saxon comes 
from Seax, which in their language ſignifies a Kind of weapon 
or ſword. They had two ſorts, a long one worn by their fide, 
or at their back ; and another ſhorter, ſerving tor a bayonet 
or dagger. They were both in the ſhape of a cutlace 0 

Not to dwell too long upon conjectures, I ſhall briefly ſpeak 
of their manners, government, and religion. It ſuffices to 
obſerve, that, in their cuſtoms and manners, they very much 
reſemble the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus. They 
were naturally brave and warlike both by land and fea, wit- 
neſs their many. conqueſts. But to their enemies they were 
ſevere and cruel, eſpecially to their priſoners of war, whom 
they ſacrificed to their gods. 

Their dominions were divided into twelve governments or 

rovinces, each of which had a chief or head, accountable to 
the general aſſembly of the nation. In time of war they choſe 
a general who commanded their armies, and was inveſted 
with almoſt ſovereign power : but at the end of the war, his 
authority, like that of the Roman dictator, ceaſed. The 
center of their empire was at Brunſwick. 

As for their religion, it was the ſame with that of the other 
northern nations, and ſome part of Germany. The Britiſh 
Saxons embraced chriſtianity about the end of the fixth, or 
beginning of the ſeventh century. But thoſe that remained 
in Germany were not converted till the ninth, by the care or 
rather violence of Charlemain, by whom they were ſubdued. 
Their principal gods before their converſion, were the Sun, 
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Moon, Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, Friga or Fræa, and Seater, 
To theſe were conſecrated the ſeven days of the week, as ap- 
pears by the preſent names of theſe days among the Germans, 
Flemings, and Engliſh. Tuiſco is ſaid to be the grandſon of 
Japhet, and to have peopled firſt the north of Europe: 
Teutch, as the Germans call themſelves, is probably derived 
from Tuiſco. The god Thor, from whence comes the word 
Thunder or Dunder, was the ſame among the Saxons as Ju- 
piter among the Romans, that 1s to ſay, the Thunderer. 
Woden was the god of war, becauſe under his conduct the 
firſt Saxons came forth from their country, and made large 
conqueſts. Their chief families confidered him as their 
founder, and gloricd in being deſcended from him. Probably 
however there were two of this name, that are often con- 
founded; one more ancient, worſhipped as a god, another not 
ſo old, from whom ſprung the families of the Saxon leaders. 
There are ſtill in England ſome footſteps of the name of 
Woden in ſeveral places, as Wanſdike, Wanſborough, &c. 
which are contractions of Wodens-dike and Wodens-borough. 
Fræa, the wife of Woden, was the Venus of the Saxons. 
She was worſhipped in the ſhape of an hermaphrodite, as being 
goddeſs of both ſexes. Ermenſwol, the ſame as Mercury, 
was another of their gods, with others common to them with 
all the northern nations. This is the beſt and cleareſt account 
I could find of the Saxons, whom the Britons, by Vortigern's 
advice, called in to their aſſiſtance. 
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STAT 07TH ET T4 6M CHURCH, 


From the Converſion of the BRITONS to the Calling in of the SaxoNs, 


FTER chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the world, the 

civil and ecclefiaſtical affairs of kingdoms were ſo inter- 
woven, that there was no knowing the one, without being 
acquainted with the other. It is neceflary, therefore, to add 
to our hiſtory a general knowledge of the progreſs of the 
chriſtian religion in Great Britain. I intend to do this from 
time to time, by ſhort abſtracts, ſhewing the ſituation of the 
affairs of the church in every century, and withal their rela- 
tion to thoſe of the ſtate. But as I ſhall not have occaſion to 
ſpeak of the Engliſh church before the converſion of the An- 
glo-Saxons, it will not be improper to repreſent firſt the ſtate 
of the Britiſh church under the Romans. 

Before the birth of our Saviour, the Britons, like the reſt 
of the world, the Jews only excepted, were groſs idolaters. 
They not only worſhipped falſe gods, bur, if their own hiſ- 
torians are to be credited, had as many and as extravagant ones 
as the Egyptians themſelves. Andate, the goddeſs of victory, 
was one of their principal deities f. They had allo gods, to 
whom they attributed the ſame powers the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did to their Apollo and Diana. But ſeeing the Druids, 
who had the ſole management of religious affairs, never com- 
mitted any of their myſteries to writing, it is no wonder we 
know nothing more concerning their worſhip and ceremo— 
nies, than what has already been taken notice of in the In- 
troduction. 

Though it be difficult to know the preciſe time, yet all 
agree the goſpel was preached in Great Britain ſoon after our 
Saviour's death. But thoſe who place this event in the reign 
of Tiberius, do not conſider the firſt Gentile, Cornelius, was 
not converted until the year of our Lord 40, that is, three 
years after the death of that emperor. Baronius, upon the 
queſtionable authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes s, which he 
himſelf juſtly rejects on ſeveral other occaſions, ſays, St. Peter 
firſt preached to the Britons. This opinion is the more im- 
probable, becauſe it is certain St. Peter performed the office of 
an apoſtle chiefly in the eaſtern countries. Others affirm, that 
Simon Zelotes, one of the twelve apoſtles, undertook the 


This etymology gave occaſion to theſe verſes in Engelbuſius: 
Quippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur, 
Unde fibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. 
The Saxon people did, as moſt believe, 
Their name from Saxa, a ſhort ſword, receive. 
Camden approves of the conjecture of thoſe learned Germans, who ima- 
gine that the Saxons are deſcended from the Sacæ, the moſt conſiderable 
ople in Aſia; that they are fo called, as if one ſhould ſay, Sacaſones, that 
1s, Sons of the Sacz; and that out of Scythia, or Sarmatia Afiatica, they 
came by little and little into Europe along with the Getes, the Suevi, and 
the Daci: this in my judgment (ſays Camden) deſerves credit the beſt of 
any other. But his annotator obſerves, this original of the Saxons from the 
Sac of Atia may be thought too far fetched, unleſs there were ſome fair 
hiſtorical account how the Saxons came to be propagated by thoſe Sacæ; and 
no ſuch account being given, it may ſeem to be little more than a poſſibility, 


converſion of the Britons. Nicephorus Calliſtus h, Dorotheus 
in his Synopſis, and the Greek Kalendar', fay, this apoſtle 
was crucified and buried in Britain. At the ſame time we 
find in the Roman Martyrology, and in thoſe of Bede, Adon, 
and Uſuard, that St. Simon ſuffered martyrdom in Perfia. 
The moſt current opinion for ſome time was, that Joſeph 
of Arimathea firſt preached to the Britons. Though this tra- 
dition, ſupported by the ſole teſtimony of William of Malmſ- 
bury, a writer of the XIIth century, ſtands upon no better 
foundation than thoſe abovementioned, it has however been 
deemed inconteſtable. Malmſbury, in proof of the antiquity 
of the church of Glaſton or Glaſſenbury, ſays, after Frecul- 
phus, that, upon the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the apoſtles 
were diſperſed through the whole world. St. Philip (con- 
tinues the hiſtorian) at his coming among the Franks, ſent 
twelve of his diſciples, with Joſeph of Arimathea as their 
head, to propagate the goſpel in Great Brirain, where they 
arrived in the year of our Lord 61. After ſome oppoſition 
from the inhabitants, a certain king gave them a little ſpot of 
ground ſurrounded with fens and buſhes, to dwell in. Not 
long atter, two other neighbouring kings having allowed them 
twelve hides of land for their ſubſiſtence, the angel Gabriel 
commanded them from God, to build a church in a place 
now called Glaſton, but at that time Inſwitrin k. This 
church was finiſhed in the year 63, and as the hiſtorian adds, 


was dedicated by our Saviour himſelf, as a mark of diſtinction, 


to the virgin Mary. In proof of this relation, in the firſt 
place, 1s produced a manuſcript chronicle in the abbey of 
Glafſenbury, in which it appears that the king's name, who 
made the firſt preſent to Joſeph, was Arviragus. To this 
may be anſwered, that indeed Juvenal mentions a Britiſh king 
by that name in the reign of Domitian. But this is nothing 
to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be proved that Arviragus lived in 
the time of Nero, ſince it is ſuppoſcd the land the church ſtood 
upon was given to Joſeph in the year 61. In the next place is 
alledged St. Patrick's charter, wherein it is ſaid, that Glaſton 
church was founded by twelve diſciples of St. James and St. 


Nor may that other original from the ſhort ſwords called Sachs, ſeem not 
altogether vain, when it is conſidered that the Quirites had their names fron; 
Quiris, a ſhort ſpear ; and the Scythians from Scyton, to ſhoot with a bow. 
Tacitus alſo ſpeaking of ſome of the northern Germans, ſays, * "That the 
% common badges they wear, are round ſhields and ſhort ſwords ;” and the 
arms of Saxony to this day, as Pontanus obſerves, are two ſhort ſwords acroſe. 
See Camd, vol. i. p. 156. 

f She had a famous temple at Camelodunum. Tyr. p. 24. 

s A writer of the Xth century, ſo called from the writing the lives of the 
ſaints. He was a layman. 8 

b A Greek hiſtorian of the XIVth century, He wrote an eccleũaſtical 
hiſtory, of which there is only extant to the year 610, 

i Or martyrology. 

* That is in the Britiſh language, the town of Glaſs. Glaſton or Gl:f;. 
town means the fawe in Englth, Rapin. 
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Philip the apoſtles. But beſides ſeveral marks of forgery, 
there is no mention in this charter of Joſeph of Arimathea. 
In the third place is produced a charter of Ina, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, who lived in the VIIIth century, which makes 
the church of Glaſton the moſt ancient of all the Britiſh 
churches. But neither in this charter, whoſe authentickneſs 
is ſtill more queſtionable, is there any mention of Joleph. To 
ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, a charter of Henry II. king of 
England is produced, wherein king Henry aſſures us, that 
npon examination he found it well atteſted, that the church of 
Glaflenbury was founded by the diſciples of the apoſtles, and 
conſecrated to the virgin Mary by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. But 
this aſſertion of King Henry, being grounded only upon the 
foregoing proofs, is not to be regarded. Moreover it is cer- 
tain, that the Franks were unknown at the time St. Philip is 
ſaid to come into their country. Beſides, Euſebius and ſeveral 
others affirm, that this apoſtle went and preached in Phrygia, 
and ſuffered martyrdom at Hierapolis. Then for the hyde- 
lands given to the —_— of the apoſtles, the word Hyde 
alone is a ſufficient confutation of that ſtory; ſince it is a Saxon 
term; and every one knows the Saxons came not to Britain 
until the year 449. I think it needleſs to dwell any longer upon 
this ſubject. Whoever has a mind to ſee the reaſons more at 
large againſt this tradition of Joſeph of Arimathea, will find 
them in Collier's ecelefiaſtical hiſtory. 

Though the exact time of the converſion of the Britons be 
uncertain, it is very probable the goſpel was preached in the 
iſland not long after the death of Chriſt. Theodoret aſſures 
us, the Britons were converted by the apoſtles. Euſebius, 
ſpeaking of the dangers the apoſtles were expoſed to in propa- 
gating the goſpel in the moſt remote countries, mentions 
among the reſt the Britiſh ifles. Now the likelieſt time to be 
aſſigned for the converſion of the Britons, if it was in the 
apoſtles days, is that between the victory of Claudius and the 
defeat of Boadicea. For at the time of the general revolt, 
there were in the iſland above 80,000 Romans, among whom 
very probably were ſome chriſtians; the goſpel having now got 
footing in many places, particularly at Rome. Upon this ſup- 
poſition, there is no abſurdity in aſſerting with ſeveral modern 
authors, that St. Paul firſt preached the goſpel in Britain. It 
is certain this apoſtle, in the eight years between his firſt im- 
priſonment at Rome, and his return to Jeruſalem propagated, 
the chriſtian religion in ſeveral places, eſpecially in the weſtern 
countries. He informs us of his deſign of going to Spain; 
and it is not unlikely but his defire of converting the Britons 
might carry him into their iſland. This opinion may be ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of Venutius Fortunatus, in his poem 
upon the life of St. Martin, where he {peaks of the travels of 
St. Paul l. But, after all, theſe are only conjectures, and of 
no other uſe but to make it more credible that the goſpel was 
planted in Britain ſoon after the death of our Lord. 

But ſuppoſing this opinion were proved beyond all diſpute, 
it may be preſumed the chriſtian taith had taken no deep root 
in the iſland ; fince, according to ſeveral authors, Lucius, a 
Britiſh king, ſent embaſſadors to pope Eleutherius, to defire 
him to ſend over ſome miſſionaries to inſtruct him in the 
chriſtian religion. Now is it likely that Lucius ſhould ſend fo 
far for what he might have had in his own country, had there 
been at that time any churches, or even any conſiderable num- 
ber of chriſtians in Britain? However this be, Lucius having 
ſome knowledge of the chriſtian religion, and defiring to be 
more fully mſtructed, ſends Elwan and Medwin to 2 
the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to crave the wanted affiſtance. 
Eleutherius very joy fully embraces the opportunity of replant- 
ing chriſtianity in Great Britain, where probably it had been 
rooted out by the violence of perſecutions. He immediately 
fets about inſtructing Elwan and Medwin, the two embaſla- 
dors; and after baptizing and conſecrating them biſhops, ſends 
them back to their own country. By their means the goſpel 
flouriſhed again in Britain, where it afterwards ſpread far and 
wide. 1 onut the many things that are ſaid of this Lucius, 

particularly his building great numbers of churches in London, 
becaule it is not likely the Romans would ſuffer it. Neither 
ſhall I fay any thing of his travels, wherein he is ſaid to con- 
vert ſeveral nations, eſpecially the Griſons, in whoſe country 
he was martyred, there being no grounds for theſe things. 
[r 15 poſhble, however, ſome chriſtian named Lucius might 


preach the goſpel to the Griſons, and ſuffer martyrdom at 
Coire. 


Tranſit & Occanum, vel qui facit Inſula Portum, 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultuna Thale. Rapin. 
m Called afterwards from him St. Albans. Rapin, 
" The council of Arles was in 314, about twelve years before the council 
of Nice. The three hiſhops are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of London, York, and 
probably Caerlcon. They had with them a prieſt and a deacon. 


From the converfion of Lucius to the Diocleſian perſevu- 
tion, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Britain is entirely unknown, 
It is very probable, however, that during that interval of 
eight years, the chriſtian religion made great progreſs in the 
iſland, as appears from Tertullian, Origen, Bede, and Gildas; 
But what puts the thing out of all diſpute, is, the multitude 
of Britiſh martyrs that ſuffered during the dreadful perſecu- 
tion under Dioclefian and Maximinian his collegue. Among 
theſe martyrs, St. Alban, converted at Verulam u by a prieſt, 
whom he had harboured in his houſe, is reckoned the firſt. 
He was followed by a great many more, as hiſtory informs 


us. How well inclined foever Conſtantius Chlorus might be 


to favour the Chriſtians, he could not, whilſt governor of 
Britain diſpenſe with edicts of the emperors, having then 
the title of Cæſar only, which gave him no power to oppoſe 
their laws. But as ſoon as he came to the empire, he put a 
ſtop to this violent perſecution, and gave the chriſtians ſome 
reſpite. Conſtantine his ſon did yet more; for under him 
the chriſtian religion flouriſhed throughout the Roman em- 
pire, particularly in Great Britain, where fome pretend he was 
born. 

After this happy change the chriſtians multiplyed exceed- 
ingly, and the iſland abounded with churches. Some affirm 
there were Britth biſhops at the council of Nice in 325. But 
though this cannot he ſufficiently proved, it is not at all un- 
likely, fince twenty-two years after there were for certain three 
Britiſh biſhops at the council of Arles n; as there were alſo 
ſome at the council of Ariminum in 359, but ſo poor that 
their charges were born by their brethren . Their ſigning at 
this council the Confeſſion of Faith, wherein the term Con- 
ſubſtantial was omitted, gave occafion to ſome to imagine that 
Arianiſm was fpread in Britain. But a modern author has 
made it appear that the faith of the Britiſh church was the 
ſame in this reſpect both before and after this council, which 
had not the effect the heretics promiſed themſelves. 

The Britiſh church was much more juſtly accuſed of Pela- 
2 Certain it is, ſeveral biſhops were ſeduced, not by 

elagius himſelf, who, though a native of Britain, never re- 
turned to propagate his errors, but by Agricola, one of his diſ- 
ciples. The orthodox biſhops perceiving the infection to 
ſpread, ſent to defire their brethren in Gaul to affiſt them in 
confuting this hereſy. The Gauliſh prelates, touched with 
the danger of the Britiſh church, met in council and deputed 
Germanus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troye, 
to go and aſſiſt their brethren in Britain. At Verulam, in a 
conference with the Pelagians, they detcnded the truth with 
ſuch ſtrength and evidence, that they turned many from their 
errors. But after their departure, the heretics gained ground 
again Germanus was deſired once more to come over. Though 
he was now very old, he undertook a ſecond voyage into Bri- 
tain, in company with Severus biſhop of Troye. Germa- 
nus deſpairing to convince the heretics by arguments, becauſe 
of their obſtinacy, cauſed the edict of Valentinian III. that 
condemns all heretics to baniſhment, to be put in execution 
againſt them. Before he left Britain, he erected ſchools, 
which produced afterwards many biſhops famous for their 
learning and piety. 

From this time to the arrival of the Saxons we know but 
little of the affairs of the Britiſh church. No doubt the fre- 
quent wars with the Pitts and Scots, by deſtroying their 
churches, and, what 1s worſe, by introducing a corruption 
of manners among the clergy as well as laity, were very pre- 
judicial to the Chriſtians. However, if we may believe Gildas 
and Bede, it was not ſo much the wars as the exceſſive plenty 
immediately after the famine, that corrupted the manners of 
the Britons. The people, ſay theſe hiſtorians, from a ſtate 
of extreme want, being on a ſudden ſurrounded with plenty, 
abandoned themſelves to all manner of wickedneſs. The 
quiet they enjoyed by their peace with the northern nations, 
was ſpent only in ſinking deeper into exceſs and debauchery. 
The clergy out-doing even the laity, became exceeding vi- 
cious. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, avarice, luxury, reigning 
among the eccleſiaſtics, they no longer preached to their 
flocks the precepts of the Goſpel, which they themſelves ſo 
little regarded. To this general corruption, according to theſe 
two hiſtorians, are to be aſcribed the calamities which fell 
upon the Britiſh nation, and which are the ſubject of the ſol- 

lowing book, 


o Du Pin ſays, the biſhops of France and Britain choſe rather to bear their 
own expences than accept of the emperor's allowance, which they thought 
was beneath them. But it is more likely they accepted of the emperor's 


allowance, ſince they were but poorly endowed under the Roman emperors. 


And this perhaps may be the reaſon why we find ſo few of them at any of 
thoſe councils that were held beyond the ſeas, 
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From the arrival of the Saxons to the retreat of the BRITONS into WALEs. Containing about 


the Space of a hundred and thirty Years. 


N a defperate diſeaſe a . Per, remedy is uſed without 
1 ſcruple, becauſe the benefit only is conſidered that may 

be received by it. The Britons, though frequent ſuffer- 
ers by the incurſions of the Saxons, fixed their thoughts ſole- 
ly on the valour of that nation, believing them alone capable 
of freeing them from their preſent calamities. Had there been 
a choice to make, perhaps they would have weighed the in- 
conveniencies as well as conveniencies of calling in the Saxons 
to their aid: but as they had no other courſe to take, they ne- 
ver attended to what a juſt fear might have F< Js to them. 
Befides Vortigern ſtrove to divert them from the confiderations 
that might have induced them to alter their reſolution, by care- 
fully diſplaying the advantages that would be procured by the 
aſſiſtance of the Saxons. By feeding their hopes with his flat- 
tering ſpeeches, he prevented them from maturely reflecting 
on the conſequences of their proceedings. Every man there- 
fore being wholly intent upon freeing himſelf from the preſent 
evils, the embaſſadors were ſent away in all haſte, and the 


negociation ſtrongly recommended to their care, on the ſucceſs 


whereof entirely depended, as they imagined, the ſafety of 
their country. The dominion of the Saxons reached then to 
the German Ocean, and their conqueſts had been carried even 
into Zealand. Upon the arrival of the Britiſh embaſſadors, 
Witigiſil, general of the Saxons, having called an aſſembly to 
hear what they had to propoſe, the head of the embaſſy made 
the following ſpeech : 

& Illuſtrious and generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſſed 
& and oppreſſed by the continual inroads of the Picts and 
& Scots, their neighbours and enemies, ſent us to you to im- 
& plore your aſhſtance. The fame of your victories has reach- 
c ed our ears. We are ſenſible your arms are irrefiſtible, and 
therefore are come to ſue for your protection. Britain for 
many years made a conſiderable part of the Roman empire; 
but our maſters having abandoned us, we know no nation 
more powerful than yourſelves, or better able to protect us. 
Grant but our requeſt, and in return we offer all that a 
rich and fertile country, ſuch as ours is, can afford. Put 
& what price you pleaſe on your protection; we ſhall ſubmit 
to what terms you yourſelves ſhall judge reaſonable, pro- 

vided by your aid we arc enabled to drive the enemy out 


a 2» 


c of our country *. 


The Britons having thus declared the cauſe of their com- 
ing, the Saxon general returned this ſhort anſwer : * Be af- 
* ſured the Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſing neceſſi- 
e ties.” So favourable an anſwer inſpiring the embaſladors 
with hopes of ſucceſs in their negociation, they uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion. At laſt 
they had the ſatisfaction to obtain an aid of nine thouſand 
men, on certain terms, the principal whereof was, that the 
Saxons ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, ad- 
jacent to Kent, where they were to land, and their troops 
paid and maintained by the Britons. 

Britain was not unknown to the Saxons. They had long 
before begun to render themſelves formidable to the eaſtern 
coaſts of the iſland, where they had even made ſeveral deſ- 
cents. If they had not yet attempted any conqueſts there, it 
was becauſe thoſe they had undertaken on the continent were 
thought to be of more importance. It may be too, as they 


2 Witechind, a Saxon hiſtorian, puts theſe words in the mouth of the Bri- 
tiſh embaſſadors, and it cannot be denied that they are very natural, conſi- 
dering the deplorable condition of the Britons. Ren itechind lived 
in the ninth century. The abſolute ſubjection in this ſpeech is tliought 
to be more than the Britons promiſed, it not being mentioned by Bede or 
Ethelwerd, both Saxons. Their quarrelling with the Britons afterwards 
about their pay, as Gildas exprelly. ſays, ſhews they came over as mercena- 
ry ſoldiers. See note below from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Þ- 19. 

» Hengilt ſignifies a Stone-horſe, and Horſa a Horſe, It was uſual with 
the Saxons to give their children the naimes of animals. Rapin. Hence among 
us at this day, the names Lamb, Bear, Fox, Buck, &. The Romuns had 


were hitherto ignorant of the weakneſs of the Britons, they 
were afraid of engaging in any great enterprize. However 
this be, the preſent embaſſy, at ſuch a juncture, was extremely 
proper to raiſe a defire to ſettle in their country. The Britons 
were themſelves the diſcoverers of their weakneſs. On the 
other hand, the Saxons were now ſeated along the coaſts of 
the German Ocean, from whence they might always have an 
eye to what paſſed in Britain. It is no wonder therefore, if 
without much deliberation, they promiſed their aſſiſtance to 
the Britons, ſince they intended to improve ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of ſettling in the iſland. Hengiſt and Horſab, both 
ſons of Witigiſil, were appointed to command the troops de- 
ſigned for the aid of the Britons. 

Hengiſt was about thirty years old. He firſt bore arms 
under his father Witigiſil; after which, for his improvement 
in the art of war, he went and ſerved in the Roman armies, 
where the emperors generally kept ſome Saxon troops in their 
pay. This young warrier was endowed with all the neceſſi ry 
qualifications for accompliſhing the undertaking committed to 
his management. His valour and experience, the ſolidity of 
his judgment, his addreſs, his eaſy and engaging behav'our, 
warranted in ſome meaſure his ſucceſs. All theſe excellent 
qualities determined the Saxon general to procure for his 
{on ſo fair an occafion to diſplay his talents. As tor his bro- 
ther Horſa, nothing particular 1s ſaid of him. 

The Saxons, notwithſtanding their promiſe, did not think 
proper to ſend over at once ſo confiderable a body of forces as 
nine thouſand men, into a country but imperfectly known to 
them. Wherefore, pretending the reſt were not ready by 
reaſon of their great diſtance from the place of imbarkation, 
they cauſed only a part to be put on board three veflels<, 
The very name of theſe veſſels plainly enough demonſtrates 
they could hold but a very inconſiderable number b. The 
hiſtorians have not expreſly marked the place of this firſt im- 
barkation. It may very probably be conjectured to have been 
in Zealand, as that country was then in the poſſeſſion of the 
Saxons. Beſides it would have been difficult to chuſe a more 
convenient place, or one nearer the ifle of Thanet, where 
theſe forces were to land. | 

Vortigern, having his own, much more than the nation's 
intereſt at heart, was highly delighted with the ſucceſs of his 
embaſſy. He was not ignorant how his ſubjects ſtood affected 
towards him. And this no leſs than the defire of repulſing 
the common enemy had moved him to ſue for the affiſtance of 
the Saxons, flattering himſelf that he ſhould cafily engage theſe 
foreigners to grant him a particular protection. With this 


view and expectation he goes to the ſea- ſide, and waits their 


coming, to prepoſſeſs them in his favour, by his civility and 
reſpect. 

Mean while Hengiſt and Horſa ſetting ſail, arrive at Ebbeſ- 
fleet in the iſle of 'Thanet. Theſe firſt Saxon troops are ſaid 
by moſt hiſtorians to land in the year 449, though by ſome 
this event is placed a few vears ſooner or later. Vortigern 
receives his new friends with extraordinary careſſes, putting 
them immediately in poſſeſſion of the iſle according to agree- 
ment. When they had refreſhed themſelves a little, he led 
them againſt the Picts and Scots that were advanced as far as 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire. In the firſt battle the iflanders, 


the ſame cuſtom, witneſs Catulus. Aper, &c. 

© Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, theſe three ſhips full of armed men, hap- 
pened to come to Kent by chance, and that the generals Hengiſt and Horſa 
being brought before Vortigern, he retained them and their troops in his 
{ervice, lib. vi. cap. 10. 
4 They are called by the hiſtorians in Latin, Ciulæ; in Daniſh, Iols; in 
Engliſh, Keels. Rapin. It is ſaid in Camden, p. cxxii. that Kiule was a 
general name for their ſhips,---Cyulis, noſtra, lingua, longis navibus--Gild. 
p. 7. Malm. p. 8. Bede, lib. i. cap. 15. It muſt be noted, that ce, ci, in 
Saxon, is pronounced like ke, ki. 
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according to cuſtom, began with throwing their darts, which 
made but little impreſſion on warlike troops that deſpiſed that 
way of fighting. The Saxons having ſtood this firſt charge 
without the leaſt motion, advanced in good order, and coming 
to clole fight, quickly routed enemies already terrified by their 
very looks. The northern men frighted at the fight of theſe 
foreigners, and forced to engage in a different manner from 
what they were uſed to, made but a faint refiſtance, and ſoon 
left their new enemies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle. 
Their future attempts had no better ſucceſs, in all their 
encounters with the Saxons, they were continually worſted. 
Being quite diſcouraged by theſe frequent defeats, they abandon 
their conqueſts by degrees, and retire into their own country, 
dreading nothing ſo much as engaging with the Saxons. 

Vortigern was overjoyed to ſee his projects ſucceed thus far 
ſo happily. But his main point, the winning the Saxons to 
his particular intereſt, was yet unexecuted. To that end he 
preſents the two Saxon brothers with ſome lands in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where they gave the enemies the firſt repulſe®. But if 
Vortigern was purſuing his ends, Hengiſt was no leſs mind- 
ful of his own intereſt. The moment he perceives the weak- 
neſs of the Britons, he entertains hopes of procuring a ſettle- 
ment in Britain, and begins to lay his meaſures accordingly. 
But he muſt proceed by degrees, and find means to execute 
his defign, without diſcovering his intentions. The lands 
given hun by Vortigern, furniſh him with an opportunity to 
cauſe the Britons to fall into the ſnare he intends to lay for 
them. He repreſents to the king, that the ſervice he was 
doing the Britons in the north, keeping him at a diſtance 
from the iſle of Thanet, he had no place to ſecure the booty 
taken from the enemies, and therefore had reaſon to fear that 
whilſt he was employed in the northern wars, he might be de- 
prived of the fruits of his labours. For this cauſe he defires 
leave to build a little fort ſomewhere on the lands lately given 
him. Vortigern, who fought all occaſions to pleaſe him, 
readily complies with his requeſt, If moſt of the hiſtorians 
may be credited, he only defired to wall-in as much land as 
an ox-hide could ſurround, which being granted, he cut the 
hide into ſmall thongs, and encloſing with them a ſpace large 
enough tor his purpoſe, haſtily ran up a fort, before the Britons 
had time to oppole it. This circumſtance ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the name of the fort itſelf, Thong-caſter f, that is, the 
caſtle of Thongs s. It may indeed be objected, that the 
name of this caſtle gave occaſion to apply it to the ſtory 
Juſtin relates of Dido when going to build Carthage. But 
on the other hand, Hengiſt whilſt he ſerved in the Roman 
armies, might, very pothbly, be informed of this artifice of 
Dido's, and practiſe it in Britain. 

The Britons ſeeing a caſtle built in the heart of their 
country, began to murmur againſt their king, and ſuſpect him 
of ſecretly favouring the Saxons. Theſe murmurs gave 
Hengiſt opportunity, who had now dived into Vortigern's 
private intentions, to make an advantage of that prince's cir- 
cumſtances. He repreſents to him, “ That the Britons are 
„ grown ſo inſolent fince their deliverance from their enemies, 
& that they only wait an opportunity to rob him of his crown, 
© and give it to another. That this intimation, coming from 
* good hands, ought to make him ſenſible that the rebellion 


* of his ſubjects is no leſs to be feared, than the invaſion of ' 


& the Picts and Scots; and therefore adviies him to ſecure 
“ himſclt from the approaching ſtorm, by ſending for more 
„ Saxons, and ſtrengthening himſelf with their aid againſt the 
ill practices of his ſubjects. The reſt of the Saxons (con- 
© tinues he) defigned for the aſſiſtance of Britain, are all 
ready, and only wait your orders.” Vortigern gladly em- 
braces this advice, which ſuits fo well with his projects. In- 
ſtcad of raiſing objections, he himſelf preſſes the Saxon ge- 
neral to execute a defign which to him ſeems ſo advantageous. 
Hengiſt having thus obtained Vortigern's conſent, defires his 
father Witigiſil to ſend over the reſt of the forces out of hand. 
He acquaints him with the fruitfulneſs of the country, and 
effeminacy of the inhabitants, aſſuring him if the Saxons 
wiſely improved this opportunity, that they might hope for a 
ſettlement in Britain, no lets advantageous and glorious than 
what they enjoyed in Germany, Witigiſil, who had great ex- 
pectations from his ſon's expedition, ſends the deſired ſupplies 
without delay. He equips fixteen large veſſels to tranſport 
the torces, and with them ſends Eſcus and Rowena, eldeſt 
fon and neice® of Hengiſt. #450] This ſecond body of 


Saxons arrived in Britain in 450, about a year after the firſt. 


© Some ſay theſe lands were m Kent, But Geoffrey of Monmouth affirms, 
taey were in Londeſia Regione, or rather Lindetia in Lindiey. Lindum is 
Latin tor Lincoln, Geoff, Mon. I. vi. c. 11. Rapin by miſtake quotes Nennius. 
f Acccpitque ſolum facti de nomine Thongum 
Taurmo quantum poerat circundare tergo. 
Epi. ot the Hitt, of £119. in Latin verſe. Rapin. 


As ſoon as the Britiſh monarch and the Saxon general ſaw 
themſelves thus ſtrengthened, they behaved in a very difterent 
manner to the Britons from what they had done before. Vor- 
tigern grown more powerful, renders himſelt more abſolute, 

e treats his ſubjects with great haughtineſs, and thereby 
more ſtrongly confirms their ſuſpicions of him. He even 
makes no {cruple to aſſign habitations for the new-comers, 
without ever advifing with his ſubjects. From that time a 
ſtrict union is formed between Vortigern and Hengiſt. They 
had need of each other for their mutual defence againſt the 
Britons, who publicly expreſſed their diſcontent. 

Mean while, Hengiſt forgot nothing that could promote his 
deſigns. Above all, he ſtudies to know the humour and cha- 
racter of Vortigern, and eaſily perceives Love and Pleaſure 
to be his predominant paſſion. Accordingly he lays a ſnare, 
which he thinks the monarch can hardly eſcape falling into. 
Having expreſſed on ſeveral occafions, his acknowledgments 
for the many favours received at his hands, he intreats him to 
honour him with his company at Thong-caſter, where he 
earneſtly defires to entertain him, and ſhew him ſome marks 
of his reſpe& and gratitude. Vortigern readily accepts of 
this invitation, conſidering it as a freſh means to ſtrengthen 
the friendſhip contracted with the heads of the Saxons, and 
which is ſo expedient for him. Hengiſt receives him with 
all the reſpe& due to a great king, his friend and benefactor. 
A ſplendid and exquiſite banquet is prepared for him, but 
nothing pleaſes the royal gueſt ſo much as the young Rowena, 
the greateſt beauty of her time. Hengiſt her uncle, under 
colour of doing honour to Vortigern, but in reality that he 
might, during the feaſt, feed his eyes with ſo lovely an object, 
ordered her to place herſelf juſt before the king. The con- 
trivance ſucceeded as Hengiſt expected. Vortigern keeps his 
eyes continually fixed on Rowena, who by her looks gives 
him to underſtand, ſhe is not inſenfible of the honour he does 
her. Hengiſt perceiving with joy the ſudden effect of Rowena's 
charms on the king, is unwilling to give his growing paſhon 
time to cool. He makes a fign to his niece, who immediately 
going to the fideboard, fills a gold cup with wine, and pre- 
ſents it on her knees to the king, ſaying in her language, 
“ Liever Kyning, waſs heil,“ that is, Lord King, your 
* health.” Vortigern agreeably ſurprized, turns to his inter- 
preter, and aſks what ſhe ſaid, and how he muſt anſwer her 
after the Saxon manner. Being informed, he looks very 
amorouſly on Rowena, and anſwers in Saxon,“ Drinck Heil,” 
that is, Do you yourſelf drink the health.” Whereupon, 
Rowena juſt putting the cup to her lips, preſents it to the 
king, who taking it, riſes up immediately and gives her a 
ſalute. Rowena receives it in a very reſpectful manner, as 
ſenſible of the great honour done her, and making a profound 
reverence, withdraws, leaving the monarch full of love and 

deſire, This may be called a very fatal moment for Britain, 
as will be ſeen hereafter. So true it is, the greateſt events 
ſpring ſometimes from things that appear at firſt of very little 
conſequence. 

From that time Vortigern's thoughts were wholly employed 
how to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Rowena. Though he has a 
wife, his paſſion cauſing him to overlook all obſtacles, he 
demands her in marriage. But Hengiſt, willing by difficulties 
to inflame the king's deſires, anſwers, he cannot, contrary 
to the cuſtom of the Saxons, give his niece to a prince al- 
ready married, adding, Rowena was not entirely in his diſ- 
poſal; and the princes of his nation, and particularly his 
father, would not perhaps ever conſent ſhe ſhould be married 
to a Chriſtian prince, how honourable ſoever the alliance might 
be. Burt the amorous Vortigern, who burns with excethve 
deſire to enjoy Rowena, finds expedients to overcome all theſe 
difficulties. He begins with divorcing his wife, by whom 
he had ſeveral children. Then he promiſes Rowena the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and to ſtop the mouths of the Saxon 
princes, whoſe reproaches Hengiſt ſeems to fear, deviſes an 
expedient (or perhaps it is ſuggeſted to him) by which, as he 
imagines, he may reconcile love and policy. And this was to 
inveſt Hengiſt and Horſa with the ſovereignty of Kent, and 
give them leave to people it with Saxons. The moment he 
came to this reſolution, all obſtacles began to vaniſh, and the 

politick Saxon, who had ſeemed backward only to make the 
better bargain, thought it time to give his conſent, He de- 
livers therefore his niece to the amorous monarch, and takes 
poſſeſſion of Kent, magnifying this proof of his reſpect and 
gratitude, as if the king were highly obliged to him. Vor- 


s Caſtor, (in Saxon Thuang-caſter, in Welſh Caer-Egarry, both fignifying 
the ſame thing) lies about fix miles from Grimſby in Lincolnthire. 

b Ulitarpius, it ſeems, is the only one who atfirms ſhe was Hengitt's Niece, 
Sec Speed, p. 283. Bur Malmibury, p. 9. Matt. Weſtm. p. 156. Hunt- 
ing. p. 310. Geoff, Mon. lib. vi. cap. 12. all agree in faying the was Hen- 
gitt's daughter, 
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tigern was ſo blinded by his paſſion, that he thought himſelf 
a great gainer by the exchange. This agreement was made 
ſo privately, that Gorongus &, prince or governor of Kent, 
was diſpolletſed before he could take any meaſures to oppole 
it. Soimpatient was Vortigern to conclude this fatal bargain | 
In vain did the Britons murmer againſt this marriage, and 
complain of the king's bounty: Hengiſt, regardleſs of their 
murmurs, ſtrengthened himſelf as much as poſfible in his new 
ſovereignty, conſidering withal of freſh means to aggrandize 
himſelf. But before he diſcovered his intention, he wanted to 
be out of danger from the Britons, who plainly ſhewed how 
they ſtood affected towards him. Ever ſince it was known 
he intended to ſettle in the iſland they could no longer rely 
on him, or rather looked upon him as a profeſſed enemy. 
Whilſt the Britons were venting their fruitleſs complaints 
againſt their monarch and the Saxons, Hengiſt was ſeriouſly 
thinking of his concerns. Though he had a good body of 
troops under his command, that was not ſufficient to enable him 
to execute his vaſt projects. He thought it properer therefore 
to conceal them till he was in condition to declare his inten- 
tlons. The fituation Vortigern was in, made him hope it 
was not impoſſible to make that Prince ſubſervient to his de- 
figns, whilſt he ſhould imagine he was labouring only for him- 
ſelf. To that end, he pretended to be more attached than 
ever to his perſon and intereſt, and endeavoured by ſundry 
means to perſuade him, he was entirely devoted to his ſervice. 
His aim was to induce him gradually by theſe marks of affec- 
tion, to be wholly guided by his counſels. When he thought he 
had ſufficiently gained his confidence, he repreſented to him, 
© That his ſubjects were diſpleaſed with him, and in all ap- 
« pearance waited only for a — opportunity to execute 
“the ill deſigns they had fortned : That an opportunity would 
cc infallibly offer when the Saxon troops ſhould be employed 
* in the northern wars; and then being deſtitute of the 
44 aſſiſtance of his friends, he would be in danger of being 
© expoſed to the inſults of thoſe that hated him: That he 
© thought himſelf obliged to acquaint him, his ſubjects held 
intelligence with Ambroſius Aurelianus, who was at the 
court of Alderoen king of Armorica, and probably had con- 
& ſpired to ſet that prince on the Throne.” There was ſome 
ground for Hengiſt's thus artfully hinting the danger Vorti- 
gern was in from Ambrofius. That prince was of Roman ex- 
traction, and according to the general opinion, ſon of one 
of the monarchs elected by the Britons after the departure of 
the Romans, As he was very young when his father died, 
his youth ſcreened him from the jealouſy of thoſe that aſcen- 
ed the throne immediately, or ſhortly aſter. But it was other- 
wiſe when Vortigern came to the crown. A ſtrong party be- 
ing formed in favour of Ambroſius, the new monarch was ſo 
filled with ſuſpicions, that he ſought means to deſtroy the 
young prince. The danger Ambroſius was expoſed to oblig- 
ing him to quit Britain, he retired to Aldroen his relation, where 
he was waiting for a favourable opportunity to come and head 


His | ge This being the caſe between Vortigern and Am- 


broſius, what the Saxon prince ſaid, could not but make deep 
impreſſion on his mind. 

By theſe continual marks of a ſeemingly difintereſted friend- 
ſhip, Hengiſt led the Britiſh monarch by degrees to ſeek of 
his own accord, the means he deſigned to furniſh him with, 
namely, the ſending for a greater number of Saxon troops. 
His aim was to put himſelf in condition to have nothing to 
fear from the Britons, and withal to be independent of the 
king; which he could not attain to but by means he in- 
rended. Vortigern, deſpairing ever to regain the affection of 
his ſubjects, and confidering Ambroſius, though abſent, as a 
very dangerous rival, ſaw his whole refuge lay in the Saxon 
Prince, whom he deemed his beſt friend, and accordingly to 
him it was he applied for advice and aſſiſtance. Hengitt tells 
him, “ All the Saxons in Britain are at his devotion, but 
** their number is too inconfiderable to protect him. Adding, 
The Britons, in all likelihood, will not fail to ſhew their 
** diſcontent, whilſt the Saxons are in the north, and there- 
fore he ſecs but one way to ſecure the king from their 
** plots, which is, to ſend for more Saxons to be commanded 
* by truſty leaders, who will implicitly follow his orders.” 
This advice being agreeable to Vortigern's intentions, he im- 
mediately cloſes with it, Hengiſt promiſes to ſend the new 
troops into the north, againſt the Picts and Scots, whilſt he 
ſtays himſelf in Kent to have an eye upon the male-contents. 
This precaution ſeemed very proper to prevent the inſurrection 


of the Britons, who by that means would be hemmed in by 
the Saxon forces, 


i-This ſtory of Rowena is the leſs authentick, for not being mentioned 
Bede or Gildas, and related by Malmſbury as a report Par ny ” 

* Camden takes Gorongus to be the name of an office or employment, 
See Langhorn, Chron, Reg. Aug, Rapin. 
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[452] Hengiſt having bbtained the king's conſent, ſent for 
a fleet of forty ſhips, conducted by Octa his brother, who 
brought with him his ſon Ebuſa, and a great number of Saxon 
troops. Theſe new-comers begin with ravaging the Orcades, 
then making a deſcent on the coaſts of the Picts, oblige the in- 
habitants to retire northwards: As ſoon as the Picts had thus 
deſerted part of their country, the Saxons ſeated themſelves 
there ſo ſtrongly, that it was not poſſible to diſpoſſeſs them. 
At firſt they ſettled on the north fide of the Tyne towards the 
caſt. Afterwards they advanced towards the ſouth, and drove 
the Britons beyond the Humber; but this was done by de- 
grees. This third body of Saxons arrived in 452, three years 
after the firſt, With theſe freſh ſupplies, Hengiſt found him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to be in no great fear of any attempt from 
the Britons : Nay, he began to ſhew leſs reſpect for Vorti- 
gern, and under colour ot wanting frequent recruits to keep- 
8 the number of his forces, ſent for continual ſupplies from 

ermany without aſking his leave. At length he throws away 
the maſk, and making bitter complaints that the Saxons were 
not duly paid according to the agreement, boldly demands the 
arrears, threatening, without prompt and full payment, to do 
himſelf juſtice. 

[453] The Britons, ſurpriſed at theſe menaces, and greatly, 
mortified to ſee Hengiſt in a condition to do as he proudly threat- 
ned, began to — themſelves, and think of means to free 
themſelves from theſe foreigners. Vortimer, eldeſt ſon of 
Vortigern, had beheld with extreme regret, how the Saxons, 
by his father's fault, ſtrengthened themſelves daily, and had 
very much dreaded the conſequences thereof. As ſoon as he 
ſaw the Britons in emotion, he improved the opportunity, and 
repreſented to the leading men, that it was time to apply an 
effectual remedy to the evils they lay under. He told them, 
his father's cowardice, or perhaps treachery, had been the oc- 
cafion of the Saxons becoming ſo powertul ; that it was ne- 
ceflary therefore to prevent Vortigern from 1 more 
favours on theſe foreigners, to the prejudice of the Britiſh na- 
tion, which was in danger of being over-run, if meaſures were 
not taken to put a ſtop to their growing power. [454] The 
Britons, convinced by theſe reaſons, awaked at laſt out of their 
lethargy, and by Vortimer's inſtigations, the moſt powerful of 
them, having entered into a private confederacy, of which 
Vortigern had not the leaſt notice, ſuddenly compelled 
him to make his ſon partner with him in the govetnment, 
and to leave the adminiſtration of affairs to his care. The 
plot was ſo well laid, that in an inſtant Vortigern faw him- 
ſelf without either fortreſs, or troops, or credit, and con- 
ſtrained to do whatever was defired, he not having time 
to call the Saxons to his aid. As he had not miſtruſt- 
ed his own ſon, he had taken no care to guard againſt him, 
Thus Vortimer was inveſted with the whole royal autho- 
rity, leaving his father only the empty title of King with- 
out any power m. 

The new monarch found no great difficulty to perſuade the 
Britons, that nothing but force could drive the Saxons out of 
their country. It was but too plain, from their proceedings, 
that they did not deſign to go away voluntarily. The war 
therefore being reſolved, the Britons made preparations to rid 
themſelves of their gueſts, whom they looked upon as their 
mortal enemies. Hengiſt, for his part, finding he was like to 
have a fierce war upon his hands, made haſte and concluded 
a peace with the Picts, who were proud of having for allies 
men ſo formidable for their arms. This precaution enabled 
him to make a powerful diverſion in the North by the help of 
the Picts, aſſiſted by the Saxons lately ſettled in thoſe parts. 
As for Kent, Hengiſt looked upon himſelf to be ſtrong enough 
there to make head againſt Vortimer, who was preparing to 
attack him. 

I am now going to enter upon the recital of a war, which, 
after numberleſs engagements, rendered the Saxons maſters of 
Britain. An event, ſo remote from the expectations of the 
Britons when they ſent for the Saxons to aſſiſt them, affords 
matter of wonder and admiration at the ſhort- ſightedneſs of 
men, and the uncertainty of their counſels! But before I relate 
the iſſue of this war, it will be proper to acquaint the reader, 
that he is not to expect a full and particular account of mat- 
ters. Hiſtorians have been contented with relating ſome cer- 
tain facts, which juſt ſerve to carry on the thread of the hiſtory, 
but hardly give us a general idea of that revolution which peo- 
pled Britain with new inhabitants, and introduced a new face 
of things over the whole iſland. 

[455] The Britons and Saxons being prepared for war, were 
not long before they came to an engagement. In the firſt cam- 


He is ſaid by ſeveral to be ſon of Conſtantine, beheaded by Honorius. 
Rapin. 
. All Hiſtorians agree not in this point. Some will have it that he vo- 
luatarily made his fon partner with him. Rapin 
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Vortimer, The firſt battle, according to the hiſtorians, was 
very bloody, Hengiſt loſt Horſa®, his brother, and with his 
own hand flew Catigern v, youngeſt brother of Vortimer. It 
we may believe the Britiſh hiſtorians, Vortimer not only ob- 
tained a compleat victory over the Saxons, but driving Hen- 
giſt as far as the iſle of Thanet, compelled him to embark and 
tly into Germany. But by what followed after this battle, it 
is evident, if the Saxons were not victorious, at leaſt they 
were not vanquiſhed 9, ſince all their hiſtorians unanimouſly 
affirm, that this very year 455, immediately after the battle, 
Hengiſt firſt took upon him the title of king of Kent, which 
doubtleſs he would not have done, had he been defeated and 
obliged to fly into Germany 

It muſt not be thought ſtrange to find ſo great contrariety 
among the hiſtorians concerning events ſo remote from our 
time ; when even the authors that write of what has paſſed in 
our days, very rarely agree in facts, which by their late date, 
might eafily be known. 

[457] Two years after, another battle was fought near Cre- 
canford © in Kent, wherein Vortimer was entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of more than 4000 men and his beſt officers. Not 
being able to keep the field, he was forced to ſhut himſelf up 
in London, till he could draw another army together. Mean 
while Hengiſt, to ſtrike the greater terror into the Britons, 
ravaged the country in a mercileſs manner. They that were 
moſt expoſed to the fury of the Saxons, quitted their houſes, 
and fled to the woods for refuge. Some abandoned their 
country, and retired into Armorica, where they were civilly 
received by king Aldroen. During theſe devaſtations, the 
very churches were not ſpared, but all that were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saxons were reduced to aſhes, Theſe bar- 
barous pagans, joining to their natural fierceneſs a religious 
zeal, though they honoured their gods, by inhumanly treat- 
ing the chriſtians, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtios, who were moſt 
cruelly dcalt with. 

The Britons being reduced to this extremity, their chiefs 
aſſembled themſelves to conſider of means to prevent their to- 
tal ruin. Guithelin, archbiſhop of London, and head of Am- 
broſius's party, adviſed them to apply to the king of Armorica 
for aſſiſtance. He repreſented to them,“ That as Aldroen 
© had always ſhewn great civilities to the Britons, there was 
© room to hope he would not abandon them in this their 
«« preſſing neceſhty.” Adding, © that fince Vortigern and 
Vortimer were no longer to be depended upon, he thought 
it neceſſary to invite over Ambroſius Aurelianus, who be- 
* ing ſprung from illuſtrious anceſtors, and having all the 
% qualifications to be defired in a general, would, in all pro- 
4 bability, by his valour and conduct, free them from their 
«« preſent danger.” As they hadalways hated Vortigern, and, 
ſince his laſt defeat, were diſſatisfied with Vortimer, the com- 
mon, though unjuſt fate of vanquiſhed generals, they readily 
embraced the archbiſhop's advice, and defired him to go him- 
ſelf and negotiate the affair; which he gladly undertook, as 
enabling him to accompliſh a deſign he had long been form- 
ing. He ſets out immediately for Armorica, and laying be- 
fore Aldroen the deplorable condition of the Britons, obtained 
with eaſe the aid he demanded. Aldroen, who had ſo gene- 
rouſly received all the fugitive Britons, was willing to give the 
nation a farther proof of his friendſhip, by granting them an 
aid of ten thouſand men. He placed Ambroſius at their head, 
who conducted them ſafely to Totneſs. [458] This general 
was received with great demonſtrations ot joy, being looked 
upon as the only ſupport of the finking Britons. Bur this 
10y was not univerſal : Vortimer's party, ſtill powerful, con- 
ſidered Ambroſius as one come to uſurp the crown, under 
colour af defending it. And Vortimer himſelf threatened 
to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that ſhould join him. Thus the mi- 
ſerable Britons, always à pray to their inteſtine diviſions, in- 
ſtead of uniting againſt the common enemy, prepared to de- 
troy one another. 

Mean while, Ambroſius and Guithelin perceiving the con- 
zuncture to be favourable, conſpired the ruin of Vortigern and 
Vortimer, They began with repreſenting to their party, 


p Now Aylestord. 

He was buried at Horſted, fo called from him. 

? He was buried near Aylesford, where four great ſtones ſtand an end, 
with others acroſs them, like Stonehenge, Camden. 

KR. Higden expretly fays, that Hengiſt got the victory, p. 223. 

r Now Cray ford, from the river Crecan now Crecce. See Camden, 
Rapin. 
Perhaps the town now called Kydwelly; Lat. Catguilia. Lambard's 
Diét. Topogr. 

© The 1.4228 tor the more convenient going from colony to colony, had 
their public highways called Viz Contulares, Pretoria, Regiz, &c. but by Bede 
und the moderns Stratæ, or Streets, (Hence the many Strettons, i. e. Towns 
oh tte Streets), There were tour in England, Watling-ſtreet, Ikcrüld- 
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paign, the two armies met at Eglesford ® in Kent, the Saxons 
being commanded by Hengiſt and Horſa, and the Britons by 


* that vain were the hopes of driving out the Saxons, under 
the conduct of theſe two kings, the ſon being a prince with- 
out courage or experience, and the tather an enemy to the 
nation, as appeared by his ſtrict union with the. enemies 
of the ſtate ; not to mention his exceſſive liberalities, which 
obliged his ſubjects to take the adminiſtration out of his 
* hands, That in vain therefore were their preparations to 
% drive out the foreigners, if theſe two domeſtic enemies 
* were not firſt deſtroyed, who were in arms only to favour 
* and aſſiſt them.” On the other hand, Vortigern and Vor- 
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timer told their friends, “ that Ambroſius, under pretence of 


«« aſſiſting, was come to ſubdue them: that the archbiſhop was 
* an ambitious man, who fought to put the crown on the 
© head of Ambroſius, only to get the adminiſtration of the 
“ government into his own hands, than which, ſuch was his 
* arrogance, nothing ſhould be more dreaded by the Britons : 
* that they muſt wiltully ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the 
«© defigns of theſe two heads of their party, were directly op- 
* poſite to the good of the kingdom: that inſtead of march- 
ing their freſh troops againſt the Saxons, they had done 
nothing ſince their arrival, but caballed with the people, 
* and taken meaſures to oppreſs thoſe who were in arms for 
6e the defence of their country.” | | 

The mutual animoſity of the two parties was ſo violent, 
that they ſoon came to blows, each preferring his private to the 
public intereſt. [ 4.58 ] The firſt battle was fought near Gatgwa- 
loph * in Carmarthenſhire. As it is difficult from the contus'd 
accounts of hiſtorians, to know on which fide victory inclined 
in this and ſeveral other engagements, I ſhall only obſerve that 
the civil wars laſted till the year 465, to the great weakening 
of the Britons, whilſt the Saxons had time to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves both in Kent and beyond the Humber. To ſo wretched 
a ſtate were the Britons at laſt reduced, that numbers of them, 
harraſſed one while by the civil war, another while by the 
Saxons, abandoned their native country, where they could 
no longer ſubſiſt. 

A Dutch writer informs us, that ſome of thoſe unfortunate 
wretches going on board of a galley, and rowing towards the 
mouth of the Rhine, landed at Catwick near Leyden, where 
they ſettled by the ſea-fide in an old Roman camp, to which 
they gave the name of Brittenburg. 

465 Thus Britain, for ſeven or eight years, ſuffered all the 
calamities of a civil war. At length the wiſeſt of both par- 
ties conſidering their diſſention would be the cauſe of their 
common. ruin, made up the breach by parting the kingdom 
between the contending princes. The two Britiſh kings had 
the eaſtern, and Ambroſius the weſtern part, divided from one 


another by the Roman high-way, called afterwards Watling- 


ſtreet . From hence may be dated the beginning of the reign 
of Ambroſius. 

[466] The Saxons, upon the union of the two parties, 
Joined their forces alſo. In the firſt engagement, Hengiſt loſt 
Wipped, one of his principal officers, from whom the field 
of battle was called Wipped's- fleet u. Here the Britiſh and 
Saxon hiſtorians, according to cuſtom, give us contradictory 
accounts. The laſt ſay, their countrymen obtained that day 
a ſignal victory. Whereas the others affirm, that Vortimer, 
who commanded the army, routed the Saxons, and com- 
pelled Hengiſt a ſecond time to fly into Germany. But it 
appears by what followed, that the advantage was on the fide 
of the Saxons. I will even venture to ſay, contrary to the 
opinion of ſome noted hiſtorians, that in all likelihood Hen- 
giſt never returned to Germany. Not ſo much as one author 
marks either the time or place of his ſecond landing, though 
they were no leſs neceſſary to be obſerved than thoſe of 
his firſt, 

In this war it was, that the famous Arthur, at faurteen years 
of age, made his firſt appearance in the Britiſh armies, under 
Ambrofius. His inclination for war made him take upon him 
betimes the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which he never quitted 
during his life. He ſucceeded Gorlous his father in the king- 
dom of Danmonium “ in 467. He was no ſooner on the 
throne, but he had a war to maintain againſt Howel king of 
Areculte *, in the neighbourhood of Scotland. This prince is 
ſaid, out of envy to the glory Arthur had acquired, to enter 


ſtreet, Ermin-ſtreet, and Foſs-way. Two of theſe ways are extended croſs 
the breadth of the kingdom, the other two through the length of it. The 
tracts of theſe four ways, are and have been, for many ages, very obſcure ; 
and it is not yet ſufficiently cleared, where any of them diſtinctly went. 
Brady. p. 45. Hiſt. Eng. 350 * 

uv Wippedi fluentum. See Gloſſar. Saxon. In all propability Ipſwich in 
Suffolk. See Langhorn. Camden thinks it was in the nle of Thanet, but 
that could not be. Rapin. 

vs Cornwall and Devon. 
chief monarch. Rapin. 

Or Alcluid, This kingdom contained part of Cumberland and Lenox. 
Dunbritton was afterwards the name of the capital, Camd. p. 918. 


There were ſeveral petty kings dependant on the 
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ut inſtead of leſſening his reputation, he ſerved to in- 
[470 'y conſiderably. 5 beating him back to the iſle 
of Mona, gave him battle, and flew him with his own hand. 
He gained this victory in 470, Go then about eighteen 
years old. We ſhall ſee him hercatter ſignalizing himſelf 
by actions more glorious, as well as more beneficial to his 
— The war continuing between the two nations, 4 
battle loſt by the Britons in 473, put their affairs in extreme 
diſorder, and gave the Saxon prince opportunity of enlarg- 
ing his territories. At length Vortimer, the principal pro- 
moter of the war, died in 475, poiſoned, as ſome ſay, by 
Rowena his mother-in-law, through the ſuggeſtion of Hen- 
giſt). The Britiſh hiſtorians would fain make, at any rate, 
a hero of Vortimer, by attributing to him many fignal vic- 
tories over the Saxons. But the growth of theſe laſt in power 
and dominion, notwithſtanding their pretended defeats, 15 a 
clear evidence, that the advantages of Vortimer were neither 
conſiderable, nor even real. His death brought ſome quiet 
to Britain, if a deceitful calm, that proved the ruin of the 
Britons, may be ſo called. | : 

After a twenty years war, both fides began to ſhew an in- 
elination for peace, which Vortimer had always ſtrenuouſly 

poſed, fearing when the war was over with the Saxons, he 
mould be obliged to begin another with Ambroſius, who had 
the hearts of the people, and could hardly bear to ſee Vorti- 

ern and his ſon on the throne, though deprived of half their 
1 The peace was concluded, on condition each 
party ſhould keep what he poſſeſſed. Hengiſt, who had en- 
tertained hopes of conquering all Britain, was not a little con- 
cerned to find himſelf ſo much diſappointed. He comforted 
himſelf however with the thoughts of doing by policy, what 
he could not effect by force. 

When we reflect on the weakneſs and diſpiritedneſs of the 
Britons before the arrival of Hengiſt, it muſt be ſurprizing to 
ſee them able to ſtand againſt the Saxons in the firſt war, 
which laſted ſo long. Thoſe very Britons, who after the de- 
parture of the Romans, ſcarce dared to look the Picts and Scots 
in the face, ſucceſsfully defended themſelves againſt both 
Saxons and Picts: nay, they even frequently ventured to at- 
tack the Saxons in the height of their ſtrength, and put them 
in fear of loſing the country of Kent, delivered to them by 
Vortigern. And if they could not wreſt it from them, at 
leaſt they prevented them from enlarging their conqueſts. 
A long war teaches at length the moſt unwarlike nation the 


uſe of arms, and very often enables them to repair in the 


end the loſſes they ſuſtained in the beginning. Had the Saxons 


invaded Britain at firſt with a numerous army, in all appear- 


ance they would have conquered the whole in a very little 
time. But ſending over only a ſmall number of ſupplies, they 
ſpun the war out to a great length, and by that means taught 
the Britons a trade, which the Romans had done all they 
could to make them forget. Of this, there have been many 
other inſtances. It may be ſaid perhaps, that whilſt they 
detended themſelves in the South, they loſt ground in the 
North. But it muſt be confidered, the country beyond the 
Humber was loſt to them, before the coming of Hengiſt, and 
that the Saxons took it from the Picts and Scots, and not 
from the Britons. We are ignorant of what Octa and Ebuſa 
did during this long war. It is to be ſuppoſed they affiſted 
Hengiſt by frequent diverſions, and even ſent him ſupplies 
by ſea, which they could not do by land, becauſe of march- 
ing through the enemy's country. 

Hengiſt, after all his hopes of becoming maſter of Britain, 
faw himſelf with extreme regret reduced to the kingdom of 
Kent. He had acquainted the Saxon princes in Germany, 
that, provided they ſent him ſupplies, he could eafily procure 
them a laſting ſettlement in the ifland. And yet after twenty 
years war, he found there was but little appearance of his be- 
ing as good as his word. The falling off of Vortigern, and 
the valour of Ambroſius, joined to a conduct which equalled 
him to the moſt famous generals, ſeemed to lay invincible ob- 
ſtacles in his way. However, he was reſolved not to give over 


his deſign, but endeavour to do that by fraud which he could 


1 He was buried at Lincoln. Nennius, cap. 46. 

The ſignal was, Nimed eure Seaxes, (i. e.) Pull out your Dagers. Stil- 
lin gfleet doubts the truth of this fact, becauſe Witechind relates one like it 
that happened in Germany. But it might be repeated in Britain. Rapin. 
This maiſacre was committed on the it of May. Higd. In memory of it, 
Ambroſius is faid to have built Stonehenge near Saliſbury, G. Monm. lib. 
vii. As it has been juſtly wondered at how ſtones of twenty or thirty tons 
could be raifed fo high as they are, it will not be amiſs to give the reader Mr, 
Rowland's Hypotheſis in his Mona Antiqua. Small mounts were thrown up 


with ſloping ſides and level at the top. Up theſe ſides, with great leavers 


and pullies by little and little, they rolled and heaved up the ſtones they de- 
higned to erect; then laying them along on the top of the hillock, they dug 
holes ja the carth at the end of the ſtones, as deep as the ſtones were long, 
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not accompliſh by force. To this end he contrived a plot; 
that by its blackneſs ſullied the glory of all his former actions. 
As ſoon as the peace was concluded, he pretended to be highly 
pleaſed with it, and behaved in ſuch a manner as ſhowed he 
had no deſign of enlarging his conqueſts. The Britons, charm- 
ed with this ſeeming moderation, were eaſily comforted for 
the loſs of Kent, imagining they knew the worſt, and, per- 
haps, hoping one day to meet with a favourable juncture to 
recover it again. In the mean time, not to provoke a prince 
whoſe valour they had ſo often experienced, they lived in an 
amicable manner with him: In ſhort, their animoſity againſt 
the Saxons by degrees entirely vaniſhed; Hengiſt omitted no- 
thing to keep them in a ſecurity, which would lead them into 
the 2 he was preparing for them. He let them know, his 
intention being to live in perfect union with them, he ſhould 
be glad from time to time to keep up the good underſtanding 
between the two nations by parties of pleaſure. Vortigern, a 
paſhonate lover of ſuch diverſions, joytully accepted his 
propoſal, and went ſo far as to pay him the firſt viſit, accom- 
panied with 300 of his principal ſubjects. Hengiſt received 
them ſeemingly in a very reſpectful and cordial manner, 
which charmed the Britiſh lords. His entertainment was 
ſplendid, and nothing was wanting to divert them. But to- 
wards the end of the feaſt, the ſcene was changed. Hengiſt 
had ordered matters ſo, that having artfully raiſed ſome 
ſubject of diſpute, at a certain ſignal given, the Britiſh lords 
were all murdered *. Vortigern, becauſe Hengiſt had need 
of him, was only made priſoner. In vain did he complain 
of this baſe treachery ; he could not obtain his liberty with- 
out delivering up to the Saxons a great tract of land bordering 
upon Kent, with which Hengiſt enlarged his narrow territories. 
This was afterwards divided into three provinces, called by 
the Saxons, Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middleſex ; which names they 
retain to this day. Moreover, not content with this acquiſi- 
tion, Hengiſt ravaged the neighbouring country in a mer- 
cileſs manner, and became maſter of London, Lincoln, and 
Wincheſter. : 

The indignation of the Britons at this barbarous action was 
ſo great, that they could not look upon a Saxon without hor 
ror. But this fatal event was attended with farther conſe- 
quences. Vortigern, as he had given his ſubjects, more than 
once, cauſe to think him a friend to the Saxons, was reckoned 
an accomplice in the maſſacre, fince he alone was ſpared. And 
therefore they all deſerted him, and acknowledged Ambrofius ® 
for their ſovereign, except a few friends, who were of little 
{ſervice to him in his ſinking condition. . 

[476] Ambroſius, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſole monarch 
of the Britons, aſſumed the imperial purple, after the manner 
of the Roman emperors, creating at the ſame time Prince 
Arthur, who had ſignalized himſelf in the war by many brave 


actions, a Partician d. Could Britain have been ſaved, it 


would doubtleſs have been ſo by theſe two great princes, who 
had all the qualities of the moſt celebrated heroes in an emi- 
nent degree. But its fate was determined. This noble 
country was deſtined to undergo an extraordinary revolution, 
and become a prey to the Saxons. All that Ambroſius and 
Arthur could do was to put off its ruin for a time. | 
Mean while, Hengiſt was not a little perplexed to ſee his 
country quite diſpeopled : for the inhabitants refuſing to live 
under a prince that had given ſuch evident proots of his 
treachery and cruelty, retired in crowds into the other pro- 
vinces; ſo that his new dominions were of no uſe to him, 
there not being hands enough to cultivate the lands; In this 
perplexity, he reſolved to ſend for Ella, a Saxon general, from 
Germany, promiſing part of the territories granted him by 
Vortigern. Ella received the offer with joy, and ſhortly after 
arrived in Britain, with his ſons Baldulphus, Colgrin, and 


Ciſſa an infant. He landed his troops at Whitering in Suflex, 


but not without oppoſition. The inhabitants of the country 
riſing to prevent his entrance, he became not maſter of the 
ſhore till after a long battle. At length he drove the Britons 
as far as the foreſt of Andredſwald ©, at that time 65 miles 
in length, and 3o in breadth. The retreat of the Britons 
gave the Saxons opportunity to ſettle by degrees along the 
coaſt and towards the Thames. During the nine years they 


into which they let them flip ſtrait on ends with their tops level with the tops 
of the mount; then placing other ſtones upon theſe, arid taking away 
the earth almoſt to the bottom of the ſupporters, there appeared what we 
call Stonehenge, Rollrick, or Cromlech. 

2 Baronius confounds Ambroſius Aurelianus, with another Aurelian. 
Rapin. | | 

1 P. Arthur muſt have been created a patrician by Ambroſius, ſince there 
was then no other emperor in the weſt. Odoacer king of the Heruli reign- 
ing then in Italy, had never any pretenſions to Britain. Rapin. See Nichol- 
ſon's Hiſtor. Librar. p. 35. 


* Andredſwald. as Camden ſays, was 120 miles long. It is now called 
Weild or Wild. Cam. P · 166. 
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_ were employed in extending their conqueſts in thoſe parts, they 


had continual wars with the Britons, the particulars whereof 
are unknown, We are told, that the Saxons ſettled all along 
the ſouthern coaſt, were called Sud or South Saxons, and their 
country Suſſex. Hengiſt took care to ſtrengthen himſelf in 
the beſt manner he could, in the reſt of the country given him, 
and planted colonies of his own countrymen. Thoſe that 
were ſeated to the eaſt were called Eaſt Saxons, and their 
country Eſſex. The country between Eſſex and Suſſex, was 
termed Middleſex. As for Kent, it retained its ancient name, 
the only one perhaps the Saxons did not alter. 

Hengiſt having thus ſettled matters, gave thoſe ſoldiers, 
that defired it, leave to return into Germany. At their ar- 


rival on the continent, they built the caſtle of Leyden, which” 


is aſcribed to Hengiſt himſelf by a Dutch Poet, as well as by 
ſeveral others, who were of opinion that he went back into 
Germany 4. 

The Britons were not then in a condition to think of re- 
covering the provinces uſurped by the Saxons Harraſſed by 
almoſt continual wars for fixty years together, it was time to 
breathe a while. However, they were grieved to ſee the 
Saxons fo firmly ſettled in the country, and in a capacity of 
ſtrengthening themſelves by the conveniency of ſending, when- 
ever they pleaſed, for freſh ſupplies from Germany. Bur they 
were forced to be patient, till their almoſt quite exhauſted 
forces were repaired. Accordingly, without any previous truce 
or treaty of peace, both ſides lay quiet for nine years. Hen- 
giſt, no leſs than the Britons, had need of ſome reſpite, to put 
the affairs of his kingdom in order. During this interval, Ella 
gained ground, the Britons not daring to oppoſe him, for fear 
of giving Hengiſt a pretence to renew the war, which it was 
their defign to avoid. 

The Britons having had time to recover their ſtrength, be- 
gan to ſollicit Ambroſius to take up arms. They repreſented 
to him, That the longer the Saxons were left quiet, the 
* ſtronger they grew: That fince the war ceaſed, Britain 
** abounded with young ſoldiers, fit to fight for their country; 
it this opportunity therefore was let ſlip, they might per- 
„ haps expect another in vain.” Ambroſius told them, He 
*© was convinced, as well as they, of the neceſſity to exert 
« their utmoſt to expel the foreigners, but there was no hopes 
of ſucceeding as long as Vortigern was alive; that although 
© he was old, and in appearance incapable of acting, he had 
* a powerful party, that would not fail of raiſing new diſ- 
% turbances as ſoon as the war broke out: That they had 
« found by fatal experience, ever fince the arrival of the 
&« Saxons, he had always favoured them.” In fine, He 
« put them in mind, that all their loſſes were owing to their 
4% diviſions, and as theſe diviſions ſtill prevailed, it was to no 
% purpoſe to expect any better ſucceſs.” He concluded with 
© ſaying, © They had but one of theſe two ways to take, either 
« to let the Saxons remain in quiet till Vortigern's death, or 
to rid themſelves of that domeſtick enemy, and unite their 
& forces againſt the foreigners.” Such was the hatred of the 
generality of the Britons againſt Vortigern, that they reſolved 
immediately upon the latter of the two methods, and with one 
conſent, prepared to put their reſolution in practice with all 
poſſible ſecrecy and expedition. Vortigern ſo little expected 
to be attacked, that he was like to have fallen into the hands 
of Ambroſius. He had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a 
caſtle in Wales, where he was not very ſecure. Ambrofius 
willing to complete his work, inſtantly went and beſieged him, 
being reſolved not to let him eſcape. During the fiege, the 
caſtle, whether by accident, or the engines of the beſiegers, 
taking fire, was burnt to aſhes, and the unfortunate Vortigern 
periſhed in the flames. [485] This was the end of that 
prince, advanced to a great age, after a troubleſome reign 
of forty years. He had, befides a daughter, three ſons by 
his firſt wife, Vortimer, Catigern ſlain in a battle with the 
Saxons, and Paſcentius, of whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
By his daughter, whom he debauched, he had a ſon named 
Fauſtus, who paſſed his life in a monaſtery, where he was 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety, 

Ambroſius being thus rid of a very formidable, as he ever 
thought, and hated rival, renewed the. war againſt the Saxons, 
which had been interrupted by the weakneſs of both parties, 

and the diviſion of the Britons. The particulars of this war, 
after its renewal, are very imperfectly known: but conſider- 
ing the valour and activity of the two generals, it may be 
ſuppoſed to have been very ſharp. Hiſtorians relate but one 
remarkable event, namely, the ſignal victory obtained by 


The mighty Hengiſt, if we credit fame, 
On circling Arches rais'd this ſtately pile; 
Ofer Britiſh ſeas, when he in triumph came, 
And brought new laurels from the conquer'd ifle. Douſa. 
Some Britith or Welſh writers tell us, Hengiſt was taken priſoner and 
dehraded by the Britons, G. Monm. M. Weſtm. But the Saxons unani- 


Ambroſius, in the year 487, over Ella, and his two eldeſt 
ſons. This is properly the firſt victory the Britons could 
indiſputably boaſt of, whatever their hiſtorians ſay to the 
contrary, This defeat obliged the Saxon general to retire 
to his ſtrong holds, in expectation of freſh tupplies, ſent for 
from Germany. | 

Hengiſt lived not to ſee the end of this war. He died in 
488, aged about ſixty-nine, of which he had paſſed thirty- 
nine in Britain, and thirty-three on the throne of Kent“. 
He cannot be denied the glory of being one of the braveſt and 
moſt prudent generals of his time, It were to be wiſhed for 
the Engliſh, that the founder of their monarchy had not, as 
I may . cemented his throne with the blood of ſo many 
Britiſh lords, whom he treacherouſly murdered. An action 
that muſt leave an indeliable ſtain on his memory. Had it 
not been for this, his reputation would have been uncommon, 
ſince by his conduct and valour he happily accompliſhed a 
deſign, the execution whereof was extremely difficult. Beſides 
Kent, given him by Vortigern, and conſiderably enlarged by 
the acquiſition of Eſſex and Middleſex, he was in poſleſſion 
of ſome lands in Lincolnſhire, where he built Thong 
Caſtor. The Saxons beyond the Humber acknowledged 
him for their ſovereign. He left two ſons, Eſcus who | 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Kent, and Andoacer who ſtaid 
in Germany. ; 

After the defeat of Ella, about a year before the death of 
Hengiſt, Eſcus was ſent into the north, to aſſiſt Octa and 
Ebuſa againſt the Britons. But as ſoon as he had notice of 
his father's death he haſtened to Kent to take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. In the mean time Ambrofius improving his vic- 
tory, retook London, Wincheſter, and Lincoln, ſeized by the 
Saxons, after the maſſacre of the Britiſh nobles. Eſcus, 
wanting the qualities of his father, never endeavoured to 
recover theſe places, but preferred his eaſe before the fa- 
tigues of war, In all probability he obtained a truce, fince 
in the 1 years, there is no mention of any hoſti- 
lities on either ſide. 

[490] During this calm, Arthur, who had all along aſ- 
fiſted Ambrofius, finding his preſence was not abſolutely 
neceſſary in his own country, made a voyage to Jeruſalem. 
Ambrofius, in the mean while, by the aſſiſtance of Samſon 
biſhop of Dol, whom he had ſent for from Armorica, and 
made archbiſhop of York, regulated the affairs of the 
church, that were in extreme diſorder by reaſqn of the fore- 
going wars. | 

[491] The truce or diſcontinuance of the war laſted but 
three years. The Northumbrian Saxons beginning to ſtir in 
491, Arthur, who was returned from his voyage, marched 
againſt, and defeated them. At the ſame time Ella having 
received a ſtrong reinforcement from Germany, went and be- 
ſieged Andred-Cheſter i, fituated in the foreſt of Andredſwald. 
The reſiſtance of the beſieged, and an army of the enemy 
poſted on advantagious ground, made him loſe a great deal of 
time. But at length, after a vigorous defence, the town was 
carried by ſtorm, and entirely drſtroyed. Immediately after 
this, Ella aſſumed the title of king of Suſſex, or of the 
South-Saxons, which he durſt not do whilſt Hengiſt was 
alive. This ſecond Saxon kingdom contained the preſent 
counties of Suſſex and Surrey. Ella was alſo elected monarch 
or general of the Saxons in the room of Hengiſt. For it 
muſt be obſerved, although Hengiſt was only king of Kent, 
yet was, he conſidered alſo as head of all the Saxons, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that nation in Germany, where, in time 
of war, they had always their general in chief, accountable 
only to the ſtates. This cuſtom the Saxons continued in 
Britain, and always elected a general, whom ſome writers ſtile 
Monarch, becauſe, as we ſhall ſee hereaſter, he was head 
over ſeveral kings. In all appearance, Hengiſt's ſon thought 
himſelf incapable to diſcharge this high office, ſince he ſuf- 
fered Ella to be inveſted with it. 

[494] About two years after, Arthur defeated the Nor- 
thumbrian Saxons again, on the banks of the River Dugles &, 
where he had routed them three years before. 

[495] The year 495 was very remarkable for the arrival 
of Cerdic, a Saxon general, not only upon the account of 
his conqueſts, but chiefly becauſe from him the Kings of 
England are deſcended, in the male line, down to Edward the 
Confeſſor, and in the female, down to the illuſtrious prince 
who now fits on the throne. If we trace him higher, we find 
by the Saxon annals, that he ſprung from Woden, the root 
of all the principal families of the Saxons, He was famous 


mouſly aſſure us he died a natural death. Rapin. 

f In Latin, Anderida. In the reign of Edw. I. a little town called New- 
enden was built in the ſame place. Rapin. Somner takes Anderida to be 
Pemſey or Haſtings in Suſſex. Hiſt, of Rom. Forts. 

In Lancaſlure, near Wiggin. 3 
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Ao for founding a kingdom to which all the reſt in the end 
became ſubject, and conſequently, he is to be looked upon, 
if not as the firſt, at leaſt as one of the principal founders of 
the Engliſh monarchy. This warlike prince having acquired 

reat reputation in Germany, and finding no farther employ- 
ment there, reſolved to ſeek his fortune in Britain, where he 
knew many families of his nation had already eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves. To that purpoſe he equipped five veſlels, and taking 
his ſon Cenric, advanced to man's eſtate, with him, now failed 
for Britain. 

Ella, as I ſaid, brought with him his three ſons Baldulph, 
Colgrin, and Cifla who was very young ; and the two eldeſt 
treading in their father's ſteps, bravely aſſiſted him. They are 
called by ſome Ciſmenius and Plentigus". Octa, commander 
of the Saxons in the north, having been frequently defeated 
by Arthur, and perceiving himſelt too weak to guard all his 
conqueſts, had divided them into two parts, of which the 
ſouthern was called Deira, and the northern, Bernicia. He 
had committed the care of the firſt to Baldulphus and Colgrin, 
reſerving Bernicia to himſelf to defend it againſt the con- 
tinual attacks of the northern nations. Colgrin, after the laſt 
defeat of the Northumbrians by Arthur, had ſhut himſelf up 
in Vork, where Arthur immediately went and beſieged him. 
Nevertheleſs Baldulphus having been informed of Cerdic's 
deſign of coming to Britain, was gone into Norfolk to expect 
his arrival, and favour his landing. But Cerdic's arrival 
being delayed by ſome accident, Baldulphus marched back 
towards York, with intent to relieve it. He was met upon 
the way by Cador, nephew to Arthur, who defeated him, and 
diſperſed his army in ſuch a manner, that he was forced to 
make his eſcape all alone, diſguiſed like apeaſant . In that 
dreſs he ſafely reached the walls of York, and making him- 
ſelf known, was drawn up with a rope. 'The news he brought 
of Cerdic's being about to arrive from Germany with power- 
ful ſupplies, inſtilling new life into the beſieged, they con- 
tinued to make a vigorous defence. Arthur puſhed the fiege 
briſkly, in expectation of taking the town before the arrival 
of the Saxon prince. All this while Cador was in Norfolk, 
ready to oppoſe the landing of the Saxons. But before Arthur 
had made any conſiderable progreſs in the fiege, he received 
the ill news of Cerdic's landing at Yarmouth &, and beating 


the forces ſent againſt him. Upon which, he raiſes the ſiege, 


and retires to a place of ſecurity, till he could learn the exact 
number of the Saxons, which fame had greatly multiplied. 
Baldulph and Colgrin marching out of York, committed great 
devaſtations in Lancaſhire, whilſt the Britons were diſmayed 
and terrificd at the arrival of Cerdic. So great was their ter- 
ror, that Arthur thought fit to keep at a diſtance from the 
Saxons for ſome time, tor fear of not being able to inſpire his 
troops with reſolution enough to face thele formidable ene- 
mics. But this was not all that followed upon the arrival of 
Cerdic. | 

[496] Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, having long concealed 
his ſecret diſguſt at not having any of his father's dominions 
aſſigned him, laid hold of this juncture to obtain what he 
thought his due. With the afhſtance of thoſe that, like him, 
were diſpleaſced with the advancement of Ambrofius, he 


drew ſome forces together, and being joined by Baldulph and 


Colgrin, was reinforced by many of his friends in Wales. 
Ambroſius being grown fick and old, Arthur took upon 
him to chaſtiſe the rebel, and marching againſt him, 
gave him battle, and entirely routed him near the little river 
Dugles |. | 

[497] The next year, Arthur in the ſame place gained 
another victory, and ſo warmly purſued the Britiſh prince, 
that he forced him to ſubmit and ſue for pardon. Paſcentius 
got more by his ſubmiſſion, than by his arms. For beſides 
his pardon, it procured him the potlethon of Brecknock and 
Radnor ® in Wales, which being erected into a kingdom, his 
poſterity enjoyed it for many years. I imagine that his father 
Vortigern's private demeſns lay in thoſe parts, and that Am— 
brofius did but give him the lands belonging to his family 
before Vortigern was king. If he inveſted him with ſove— 
reignty, it was only to give him ſome ſatis faction concerning 
his pretenſions to the crown ot Britain. 

About this time the Saxons in the north conquered the little 
kingdom of Galway * from Galvan, nephew of Arthur. This 


So called by Britiſh writers, but by the Engliſh ones, Cymen and Plet- 
ing, from whom Cyminthore in Suſſex. Rapin, 

+ Like a harper, fays Geoff. Mon. lib. ix. cap. 1. 
He landed at a place called Cerdic's-Ora. Sax. Ann, which, accords 
ing to Camden, was near Yarmouth in Norfolk; but according to others, 
near Southampton. See Bp. Gib. Glotf, at the end of Sax. Ann, 

Near Wiggin in Lancathire, or by the River Dug or Due in Lincoln- 
ſhire, Tyr. p. 135. 

In Bririth Bwelt, and Vortigern Maur. | 


* 


® In Latin, Galloyidia, G. Malm, calls it Walvitha and Walvertha. 


coufftry, now part of Scotland, had remained in the hands 
of” the Britons, and withſtood the continual attacks, as well 
of the Saxons as Picts. Galvan having loſt his dominions, 
retired to his uncle Arthur, to whom he was very ſerviecable 
in his wars; | 

[ 501 ] Shortly after, Porta lands at Portland , ſo called from 
him, with freſh ſupplies of Saxons from Germany. This at 
a time the Saxons began to be ſuperior, obliged Arthur to quit 
the field and retire to London. Though he had generally the 
better of the Saxons in all the encounters, yet his troops 
were conſiderably diminiſhed ; whereas the enemy's forces 
were continually increaſing by freſh recruits from Germany. 
Nay, whole bodies, under the conduct of famous leaders, 
came over to Britain, in order to procure a ſettlement, or for 
the ſake of plunder only. Arthur, who had not the ſame 
ſupplies, would have been reduced to extremity, without the 
aſſiſtance of Hoel, king of Armorica, his nephew. This 
young prince, greedy of glory, and glad of an occafion to 
ſignalize himſelf in the ſervice of his uncle, put himſelf at 
the head of 1.5000 men, and landed at Southampton. With 
this af, Arthur went and attacked the Northumbrians, grown 
formidable by the valour of Baldulph and Colgrin, their 
leaders, and meeting them in Deira, obtained a complete 
victory over them. The two Saxon brothers not being in 
condition to withſtand him after their defeat, had no other 
courſe to take, but with the remains of their army, to join 
Cerdic, then beſieging Lincoln. But Arthur, fearing the 


loſs of that place, followed them with ſpeed, and ſurprized 


Cerdic in ſo ſudden a manner, that not being able to con- 
tinue the ſiege, or raiſe it without danger, he was conſtrained 
to hazard a battle?, which proved fatal to the Saxons. 
Cerdic being defeated, was forced to betake himſelf to the 
foreſt of Celidon, where having ſuffered great hardſhips, he 
at length found means, though with great difficulty, to retire 
towards the weſtern coaſts. Some hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
ſeeing he muſt inevitably periſh if he ſtaid in a place where 
he could neither have proviſions, nor hope for aſſiſtance, 


obliged himſelf by a treaty with Arthur, to return into Ger- 


many with the remains of his troops. They add, that being 
embarked with intent to pertorm his promiſe, he altered his 
mind at ſea, and came and landed at Toſton 4 in the weſt. 
However this be, Cerdic certainly remained in the iſland, and 
lay quiet for ſome time, having loſt in the battle above 6000 
| - ANY | 

After Cerdic's defeat, all the Saxons were equally concerned 
to oppole the progreſs of Arthur, who, like an able general, 
wiſely improved his victories to the utmoſt. The dread he 
ſtruck them with, made them reſolve to unite all their forces, 


and endeavour to retrieve their affairs. They were ſenſible. 


that by diſperſing their forces in ſeveral parts, they endan- 
gered in one place what they had got in another, which was 
never the way to procure a laſting ſettlement. Wherefore 
Eſcus king of Kent, Ella king of Suflex, Cerdic, Porta, the 
northern Saxons aflembled all their troops, and conferred the 
command in chief on Cerdic. The infirmities and old age 
of Ella, who had been monarch ever ſince 492, were pro- 
bably the cauſe of his not heading the army at this time. 
Cerdic having divided his troops into two bodies, gave the 
command of the leaſt to Baldulph and Colgrin, and headed 
the other himſelf with his ſon Cenric. While the Saxons 
were employed in making preparations, the Britons were ex- 
erting their utmoſt to riſe an army capable of withſtanding 
ſo powerful enemies. In this ſo preſſing an occafion, where 
they had need of all their forces, thoſe that could bear arms 
came in crouds, and liſted themſelves under their generals : 
ſo that it was thought on both fides a deciſive battle would 
quickly enſue. Ambroſius, called here by hiſtorians Naza- 
leod, though very old, and almoſt paſt the time of action, 
could not ſce all theſe preparations without having his cou- 
rage rouzed, which age ſcemed to have laid afleep. He 
put himſelf at the head of his army, and detaching Arthur 
ro follow Baldulph and Colgrin, who were marching to- 
wards the weſt, reſolved to go in queſt of Cerdic. Arthur, 
every Where victorious, coming to an engagement with the 
Saxon brothers in Cornwal, obtained a fignabvictory over them *. 

[ 580] Whilſt this great general was cauſing the arms of 
the Britons to triumph in thoſe parts, Ambroſius advanced 


* The Sax. Ann, and Huntingdon, p. 312. and Matt. Weſtm, p. 182. ſay, 
he landed at Portſmouth with his two tons, Bieda and Mægla. It does not 
appear that any writer ſays he landed at Portland. See Tyrrel, 

? By the River Baſſas, which is ſuppoſed to run by Boſton. Tyrr. 


p. 135. 

4 Probably Totneſs, for Geoff, Monm, ſays, lib. ix. cap. 4. © Totone- 
« fium Littus adiverunt,” And “ in Totoneſio littore applicuerunt” ſays 
Mat. Weſtm. p. 186. 5 


Near Gainsford, ſays Dr. Gale, in his notes upon Nennius, p. 131. 
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towards Cerdic, who had no thought of retiring. The two 
armies being engaged, Ambrofius broke through the right 
wing of the Saxons, commanded by Cerdic, and put them 
to rout, But whilſt he was eagerly purſuing his victory 


. againſt a body that made but a taint reſiſtance, Cenric had 


the ſame advantage over the right wing of the Britons, which 
he more wiſely improved: inſtead of loſing time in purſuing 
the runaways, he flies to the affiſtance of his father, and 
falling upon Ambroſius in flank, puts him in irreparable 
diſorder. By this prudent conduct, he gave Cerdic time to 
rally his troops, and complete the victory by an entire defeat 
of the Britons, 

Ambrofius, enraged to ſee the victory ſnatched out of his 
hands, did all he could to renew the fight : in ſpite of age 
and infirmities he threw himſelf amon fis enemies, in order 
to animate his troops by his example. Bur all his efforts ſerved 
only to crown his glorious life with an honourable death. 
The fall of Ambrofius cauſed an univerſal rout among the 
Britons, who precipitatly abandoned the field of battle to their 
enemies. The ſucceſs of that day was, by the public ac- 
knowledgment of his father, attributed to Cenric. This battle 
was fought in 508, near a place called by the Saxons, Cerdic's 
Ford .. 

Before I proceed any farther, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that the name of Nazaleod, given by hiſtorians to the Britiſh 
monarch ſlain in this battle, has made ſome imagine it was not 
Ambroſius. But the opinion of Camden and ſeveral other 

ood writers, who aſſert the contrary, is doubtleſs to be pre- 
Revd, All the hiſtorians agree that Ambroſius fell in battle. 
Now after the beginning of this prince's reign, there was no 
other battle except this, wherein a Britiſh monarch was ſlain. 
Beſides, hiſtorians would not have omitted to mark the time 
of the death of ſo famous a prince, had it happened in ſome 
other action. 2 

Arthur was elected monarch in the room of Ambroſius. 
He was doubtleſs the fitteſt perſon to command the army, his 
very name being terrible to che Saxons*. Between Ambroſius 
and Arthur, ſome writers place Uther Pendragon, who, they 
affirm, was Arthur's eldeſt brother, and both of them ſons of 
Ambroſius. Others ſay, Arthur was the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Uther. But they that are moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
maintain that Uther was only a firname given to the great 
Arthur on account of his victories, the word being capable of 
that ſenſe in the old Britiſh language. 

Arthur, after his coronation at Caerleon, which he had 
retaken from the Saxons, marched againſt the Northumbrians, 
and defeated them on the banks of the little river Ribroyt that 
runs through Lancaſhire. This is reckoned his tenth victory 
over the Saxons. In the mean time Baldulph and Colgrin, 
invading the weſtern parts, made ſuch devaſtations, that he 
was obliged to leave Northumberland, and march againſt the 
two brothers. However, he left Hoel his nephew in Berni- 
Cia, to oppoſe the Saxons there, who, though often beaten, 
were ſtill formidable. His uſual ſucceſs attended him; the 
Saxon brothers being compelled by him to come to an en- 
gagement, were rooted near Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. 

[511] Mean while, Cerdic having received freſh ſupplies 
from the Saxon princes in Britain, as well as from Germany, 
laid ſiege to Bath. Baldulph and Colgrin having joined him 
alſo with what troops they could draw together, his army 
was ſo ſtrong, that he wiſhed the Britons would attempt to 
raiſe the ſiege. His wiſhes were accompliſhed : Arthur, re- 
{olving to hazard all to fave that place, came and gave him 
battle, which proved the bloodieſt that hadever been fought be- 
tween the two nations. It laſted from noon till night, with- 
out any viſible advantage to either fide. Both armies kept 
the field, waiting for day, to renew the fight. The Saxons, 
during the night, poſted themſelves on a little hill, called 
Bannetdown, which was of great importance, though it had 
been neglected by both fides the day before. As ſoon as it 
was light, Arthur perceiving the advantage the Saxons had 
gained by ſeizing that poſt, was reſolved to diſlodge them, 
which he effected after a long and obſtinate fight. The Britons 
animated by the preſence and valour of their king, perceiving 
the Saxons in retreating down the hill had put themſelves in 
lome diſorder, preſſed them ſtill more vigorouſly; and at laſt 
entirely routed them. They gained on this occaſion a moſt 
complete victory. Baldulph and Colgrin were both ſlain, and 


! Chardford in Hampſtiire, There were five thouſand Britons flain with 
him. Sax. Annal. 


Arthur ſigniſies a Horrible Bear, or an Iron Hammer, from the Britiſh 
word Arth, a Bear, Still. Orig. Brit. | i EY 
Malmſbury ſays, Arthur flew four hundred with his own hand, p. 7. 
Ciher places the battle of Badon in 520; but Langhorne's opiuion, who 


Cerdic, with the remains of his army, retired to an inac- 
ceſſible poſt, | 

An unexpected event gave the Saxons time to breathe, and 
prevented Arthur from improving his victory. The Picts, 
who were in alliance with the Saxons, knowing Arthur to 
be at a diſtance, and his nephew Hoel ſick at Areclute, re- 
ſolved to beſiege that town, in expectation of taking it before 
it could be relieved. But Arthur was too quick for them. 
Inſtead of purſuing his advantage upon Cerdic, he flew to the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Armorica, and compelled the Picts 
to raiſe the ſiege. The Britiſh monarch was ſo provoked 
with the Picts for this diverſion, which came 10 oppor- 
tunely for the Saxons, that he ravaged their country Nom 
one end to the other, and would have entirely deſtroyed it, 
had not the biſhops by their interceſſion diverted him from 
his purpoſe. 

During this expedition died Gueniver, wife of Arthur, who 
was buried in the county of Angus . As ſhe had no chil- 
dren, the women of the country fancied all that walked over 
her grave, would, like her, be barren ; for which reaſon great 
care was taken to hinder the young damſels from approaching 
it. Hoel, after this expedition, returned to his own country, 
the victory of Badon having ſecured Arthur, for ſome time, 
from any attempts of the Saxons. Arthur, in his return from 
the country of the. Pitts, made ſome ſtay at York, which the 
Saxons had abandoned after the battle of Badon. His chicf 
intent was to regulate the affairs of the church, which were, 
froin the time the Saxons had been maſters of that city, in 
great confuſion, 

[512] Eſcus king of Kent died in 312, memorable only 
for leaving his name to all his ſuccetlors, kings of Kent, 
who from him were called Eſcingians. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Octa. 

514] Two years after died Ella king of Suſſex, and 
monarch of the Saxons, having enlarged his narrow terri- 
tories at the expence of the Britons, during a reign of twenty- 
three years. His two eldeſt ſons having been ſlain at Ba- 
don, Ciſſa the youngeſt ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
Suflex ; but the monarchy of the Saxons was conterred on 
Cerdic. | 

Cerdic, ever fince the battle of Badon, had lain quiet 
in his own country, expecting a ſupply from Germany, 
which arrived in 514, under the conduct of Stuff and Withgar 
his nephews*. Upon this he took the field again, and com- 


mitted great devaſtations in the country of the Britons. Arthur, 


though weakened by his own victories, not having the ſame 
recruits as the Saxons, made however powertul ſtruggles 
to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe formidable enemies. The 
many and bloody battles between the two nations did not 
decide the quarrel, ſince victory inclined ſometimes on one 
ſide, and ſometimes on the other. { 519] But at length, in 
519, Credic defeated the Britons in ſuch a manner, as made 
them deſpair of ever driving out the Saxons, Whereupon 
Arthur ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of taking other mea- 
ſures. As he found his army irreparably deſtroyed, he thought 
it more prudent to conclude a peace with Credic, and grant 
him a part, rather than hazard the whole, by endeavouring to 
deprive him of all. This conſideration moved him to ſurrender 
by treaty a certain tract of land, containing the preſent coun- 
ties of Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire. The Saxon prince was 
pleaſed with theſe terms, being defirous, after ſo long a war, 
of enjoying ſome repoſe in his declining age. As ſoon as he 
was in poſſe ſſion of his new territories, he founded the king- 
dom of Weflex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, ſo called becauſe 
it lay Weſt of Kent and Suſſex. He was crowned at Win- 
cheſter, twenty-three years after his arrival in Britain. 
Thus by. his valour and perſeverance he procured himſelf 
a ſettlement in the ifland, as well as his countrymen Hen- 
giſt and Ella. 

Arthur took this opportunity to rebuild ſome of the 
churches deftroyed by the preceding wars, and to repair as 
far as Jay in his power, the damages religion had hitherto 
ſuſtained, 

[ 527] From the time Hengiſt had peopled Eſſex and Mid- 
dleſex with Saxons and Jutes, they had been governed by a 
deputy under the king of Kent. But in 527, Erchenwin, 
deicended from Woden, aſſumed the title of king of Eflex, 
or of the Eaſt-Saxons. This kingdom lying eaſtward of the 


places it in 511, ſeems to be beſt ſupported. See Langh. p. 62. 
In Scotland. 
* They landed at Credic's Ora, with three ſhips. Sax. Ann, “In oc« 
« cidentali parte Britanniz,” with two ſhips, ſays Mat, Weſtm. p. 184. So 
that Cerdic's Ora was probably Calſhot, or near it, in Hampſhire, 
At Chardford in 1 Sax, Annal. * 
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other three, contained the two counties of Eſſex and Mid- 
dleſex, of which London was the capital. Who Erchenwin 
was, how long he had been in Britain, and what right he had 
to this new kingdom, hiſtorians inform us not. I ſuppoſe 
he was governor under Octa king of Kent, and taking ad- 
vantage of his weakneſs, engaged the people to acknow- 
ledge him for king. 

About this time, multitudes of Angles under the conduct 
of twelve chiets, all of equal authority, but whoſe names, ex- 
cept Uffa (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter) 
are unknown, landed at a port on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, 
where, without much difficulty, they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
ſome poſt, thoſe parts being ill guarded by the Britons. In 
time, as they were continually enlarging their conqueſts to- 
wards the weſt, they compelled the Britons at length to aban- 
don the country along the eaſtern ſhore. The Angles, thus 
fituated, had an opportunity of ſending from time to time for 


freſh colonies from Germany, with which they founded a fifth 


kingdom, by the name of the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, or of 
the Eaſt-Angles. But as the firſt chiefs aſſumed not the title 
of king, the beginning of this kingdom is generally brought 
down to the year 571. | 
During the eight years peace between Arthur and Cerdic, 
the king of Armorica being diſturbed by the rebellion of Frol- 
lon, one of his ſubjects, ſent to his uncle Arthur for aid. As 
Britain was then in a ſtate of tranquility, Arthur would go in 
perſon, and aſſiſt the king his nephew. To that end he paſſes 


into Armorica, where he revenges Hoel, by ſlaying Frollon 


with his own hand in the firſt battle they fought. 

527] Arthur was ſtill with Hoel when the Angles arrived 
in Britain. His abſence very probably gave them an oppor- 
tunity of making greater progreſs than they would have done, 
had he been in the country. Cerdic alſo taking advantage 
of Arthur's abſence, and of the Angles, broke the peace, and 
made ſome farther conqueſts. He was conſtantly attended by 
his ſon Cenric, who bravely ſeconded him in his undertakings, 
and by his valour and conduct cauſed him to gain a fignal 
victory in Buckinghamſhire, at a place called Cerdic's Lega, 
now Cherdſley a. 

[528] Arthur at his return found his affairs in extreme 
diſorder, by reafon of Cerdic's new conqueſts, and the arrival 
of the Angles. However, perceiving himſelf unable to re- 
new the war with his enemies, whoſe number was continually 
increaſing, he choſe to make a new treaty with Cerdic. Im- 
mediately after this treaty, Arthur is ſaid to aſſume the title 
of emperor, of which his ſeal, found at Weſtminſter, is pre- 
tended to be a proof. Leland ſays, he ſaw the impreſſion of 
it on red wax, with theſe words round it: PATR. ARTHVRIVS. 
BRITANN. GALL. GERM. DAC. IMPER. that is, Patricius 
& Arthurius, Britannicus, Gallicus, Germanicus, Dacicus, 
« imperator. Theſe proud titles perhaps were the occaſion 
of aſcribing to him ſo many pretended victories in foreign 
countries, and of ſtyling him conqueror of the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and Dacians. But whether this ſeal be genuine or 
not b, there is foundation enough for theſe titles from the 
exploits now related of this prince. He might be called Bri- 
tannicus from his being monarch of the Britons : the title of 
Gallicus might be owing to his expedition into Gaul : the 
firname of Germanicus was no leſs proper, ſince he frequently 
defeated the Saxons who came from Germany ; laſtly, his 
being ſtyled Dacius might be founded on his victory over 
the Fuca who were mixed with the Saxons, and by ſome 
have been confounded with the Danes and Dacians. Be this 
as it will, if he aſſumed the title of Emperor, as it is very 
likely, fince Ambrofius did the ſame, the tour different times 
of his attaining to the four ſeveral dignities, muſt be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed : 1. He mounted the throne of Danmonium 
in 467, at fifteen years of age: 2. In 476, he was created pa- 
trician by Ambrofius : 3. In 508, he was elected monarch 
of Britain: 4. In 528, he afſumed the imperial purple. 
Theſe epochas thus diſtinguiſhed, remove, in great meaſure, 
the contuſion in the hiſtory of this great prince with reſpect 
to chronology. 

Hoel, king of Armorica, was enjoying the repoſe procured 
him by Arthur, when he heard that the Wiſigoths, then in 
poſſeſſion of part of Gaul, were preparing to invade his do- 
minions, Wherefore he defired Arthur to come once more 
in perſon, to aſſiſt him againſt ſo formidable enemies, that 
were already maſters of part of Gaul, How neceſſary ſo- 
ever Arthur's preſence might be in his own kingdom, he 
readily gave Hoel this full proof of his affection and grati- 


Milton confounds this with the battle of Badon-hill. Rapin. 
1 There is great reaſon to ſuſpect its genuineneſs; very probably it was the 
invention of ſome monk of Glafſenbury, See Nicolſon's Hiſt, Librar, 


| P. 31. 


who was buried there. Sax. Ann. 
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tude, As he was like to be detained abroad ſome time by 
the affairs of Armorica, he left Modred his nephew, whom 
he-deſigned for his ſucceſſor, regent in his abſence, at the 


ſame time entruſting him with the care of the queen his wife. 


{ 530] Arthur was no ſooner gone, but Cerdic, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, attacks and ſubdues the Iſle of Wight, 
deſtroying almoſt all the inhabitants in a cruel manner. But 
this loſs was nothing to Arthur, in compariſon of what ſhortly 
after followed by the treachery of Modred, to whole care he 
had committed what he held moſt dear. This traitor, finding 
the wite and kingdom of Arthur in his power, falls in love 
with both, and not ſatisfied with debauching the queen in 
private, publicly marries her. In order to avoid, by a ſecond 
crime, the puniſhment of the firſt, he reſolves moreover to 
ſeize the crown of his uncle, his king, and benefactor. The 
more eafily to accompliſh his defign, he judges it neceflary 
to make Cerdic his triend, and by his means to gain all the 
reſt of the Saxon princes to his intereſt. He was ſenſible it 
would be very difficult to ſupport himſelf in his uſurpation, 
it he were immediately forced to engage in a war with the 
foreigners : beſides he could not find a readier or more power- 
ful protection. But the Saxon prince not being of a humour 
to neglect his own, for the ſake of another's affairs, Modred 
could not poſſibly obtain this protection without paying dear 
for it. However, as he had no other way to ſupport himſelf, 
he reſigns to Cerdic one part of the dominions uſurped upon 
his uncle, and enters into a league offenſive and defenſive 
with him. What the Saxon prince got by this treaty, lay 
extremely convenient for him, and greatly exceeded what 
was before given him by Arthur: it contained, beſides part 
of Danmonium or Cornwal, the preſent counties of Berk- 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire ; this, with 
Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire, which he was before poſſeſſed 
of, rendered his kingdom much larger and more conſiderable 
than the three other Saxon kingdoms already eſtabliſhed; The 
treaty being executed, Modred was crowned at London, thoſe 
who privately abhorred his treacherous practices not daring to 
oppoſe it, for fear of being oppreſſed, before the return of 
their lawtul prince. 

Mean time, Cerdic, after having much enlarged his do- 
minions, was incumbered with his greatneſs. As moſt of 
his ſubjects were Britons, on whoſe loyalty he could not 
wholly rely, he believed it neceſſary, in order to preſerve his 
new dominions, to people them with Saxon colonies : to 
that end he ſent word into Germany, that all who were will- 
ing to come and ſettle in his kingdom, ſhould meet with en- 
couragement. This invitation induces many of the Saxons 
and Jutes to embrace the preſent opportunity. Soon after 
above eight hundred veſſels are ſeen to arrive, freighted with 
families, in queſt of ſettlements in Cerdic's new kingdom, 
Theſe colonies were joyfully received, and planted in habita- 
tions, from whence Cerdic took care to drive ſuch Britons as 
he moſt ſuſpected, eſpecially upon the frontiers: Thus Bri- 
tain was filled by degrees with new inhabitants, and began to 
loſe the ſuperiority in number ſhe had hitherto had above the 
forcigners. 

Cerdie having ſettled theſe new-comers, was crowned a 
ſecond time at Wincheſter, the metropolis of his dominions, 
by the ſame title of King of Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, 
that he had before aſſumed. This ceremony was thought ne- 
ceſſary, by reaſon of the great number of his new ſubjects, 
Saxons and Jucts, that were lately added to the old. This 
kingdom was very advantagioully ſituated, being bounded on 
the north by the Thames, on the weſt by the Severn, on the 
ſouth by the ſea, and on the caſt by the kingdom of Suſſex. 
As for the Britons, that were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
part of Danmonium, they could not be very formidable to 
Cerdic, bcing divided from the reſt of their nation by this 
new kingdom and the Severn, 

Cerdic was but too well acquainted with. the valour and 
activity of Arthur, to imagine he would fit till at his re- 
turn, and therefore uſed all his endeavours to put himſelf in 
a poſture of defence. To that end he repairs all his ſtrong 
holds, adds new works, and takes all other precautions 
his prudence ſuggeſts to him, not to be ſurprized when he 
comes to defend his dominions. Every thing being put in 
order, he rewarded his nephews Stuff and Withgar, who had 
faithfully ſerved him ever ſince their arrival, with the Iſle of 
Wight. As in all likelihood they were Jutes, Cerdic, in the 
diſtribution of his new colonies, had taken care beforchand to 
people that little iſland with their own countrymen “. 


2 There were many Juets alſo in Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. Rapin. With- 
garaburgh, now contracted into Careſbrook, was ſo named from Withgar, 
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[ 5 34] Thus Cerdic. was prepared againſt the attacks of 
Arthur, when death took him out-of the world in the year 
534, fixteen years after his firſt coronation, and thirty-nine 
after his arrival in Britain. He muſt have been of a great 
age when he died; for thirty- nine years before, Cenric his ſon 
was able to aſſiſt him in his wars. The time this prince paſſed 
in Britain was a continued ſcene of good and bad ſucceſs, 
which ſerved equally to ſhew his ability to improve his ad- 
vantages, and to repair-with a wonderful readineſs, the diſ- 
onde til affairs were frequently thrown into by the fortune 
of war. Cenric, his ſon, the faithful companion of all his 
labours, ſucceeded him, both in the kingdom of Weſſex, 
and alſo in the monarchy or generalſhip of the Saxons and 
Angles. Cerdic's ſucceſſors were firname& Gewiſhians, 
from Gewiſh, one of their anceſtors, famous no doubt in his 
generation. 

The ſame year died Octa, king of Kent, after a reign of 
twenty-two years ; wherein nothing remarkable occurs but 
the diſmembring of the kingdom of Eſſex, which he, for 
ſome unknown reaſon, did not think fit to oppoſe. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Hermenrick. 

[ 535] Arthur, after a four year's abſence, at length quitted 
Armorica. We are ignorant of the cauſe of his long ſtay 
there, ſo very prejudicial to his affairs, which at his arrival 
were in a deſperate condition. Modred was in poſſeſſion of his 
throne, and moreover in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons. On 
the other hand, the Saxons being now maſters of a good part 
of the iſland, were led by their own intereſt to ſupport the 
uſurper, and maintain him on the throne. However, Arthur, 
though broken with age, and almoſt deſtitute of friends, re- 
ſolved to undertake the recovery of his kingdom, and to puniſh 
the treacherous Modred. This bold reſolution rouzed the 
courage of thoſe that dared not at firſt to declare for him. 
A great number of officers and ſoldiers, who could not bear 
the thoughts of fighting againſt him that had taught them to 
conquer, deſerted the uſurper, and liſted themſelves under the 
banner of their lawful prince. Thus Arthur ſaw himſelf on 
a ſudden at the head of an army capable of making Modred un- 
eaſy, if not by number, at leaſt by the bravery of the troops, 
and the valour and experience of the leader. Modred, on his 
part, omitted nothing for his defence. As he was not 1gno- 
rant of the people's inclination to his uncle, he had reaſon to 
apprehend a general revolt ; and therefore had ſtrengthened 
himſelf with the aſſiſtance of the Saxons ; and upon the ſame 
account made an alliance with the Picts d. He eaſily engaged 
the Picts to his intereſt, ſince they paſhonately defired to be 
revenged of Arthur, who had formerly carried fire and ſword 
into their country. Thus Arthur, with a few friends, . was 
forced to ſtand againſt the Saxons and Picts, in conjunction 
with the Britons that ſided with Modred. But the want of 
numbers was ſupplied by his courage and experience. Though 
his troops were much inferior to thoſe of his enemy, he found 
means however to engage him in a very diſadvantageous poſt, 
and obtain a ſignal victory. In this action he loſt Galvan and 
Anguſel, two princes of his blood, who had faithfully ſerved 
him both in proſperity and adverſity. 

Though Modred was defeated, the ſupplies he received from 
the Picts and Saxons, ſoon enabled him to give his uncle a 
ſecond battle, but with no better ſucceſs. [537] As the par- 
ticulars of this war are confuſedly delivered, and befides con- 
tain nothing material, it will ſuffice, I believe, to relate the 
iſſuc Modred, though conſtantly worſted, found means to pro- 


long the war ſeven years, without Arthur's being able to de- 


ſtroy the uſurper, much leſs retake from the Saxons, what 
had been ſurrendered to them. During this war, there hap- 
pened two eclipſes of the fun, which credulous hiftorians have 
expreſly remarked, fancying they were preſages of the utter 
ruin of the Britons, which tell out ſoon after. 

{ 542 | The ſuperiority of Modred's forces being balanced 
by the valour and experience of Arthur, the war had now laſted 
ſeven years without any thing decifive, Modred, though ſe- 
veral tunes vanquiſhed, was ſtill at the head of a very numer- 
ous army, On the other hand, Arthur, though extreme old, 
and with an army weakened by the ſeveral battles he had given 
his enemy, {ſupported hunſelt by his great experience in the 
art of war. At laſt the fatal blow was given in the year 542. 
Arthur purſuing his enemy from place to place, drove him to 
the extremity of Danmonium, where he could not avoid fight- 
ing. ' his laſt battle was tought by the river Cambalon ©, near 
Cameltord. Ir proved fatal to the two leaders, as well as to 


all the Britons, who having loſt their beſt troops, were never 


v He engaged in his party, the Scots, Picts, and Triſh ; ſo that there was 
an army of 80,900 men ty oppoule Arthur's landing, according to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, lib. xi. cap. 5. 

Cam fignites Winding i Saxon. It is called alſo Came), 

* HHiſtorians allutfc ue, this notion was uot emircly routed out till his 
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after able to ſtand againſt the Saxons. During this bloody 
battle, the uncle and nephew happening to meet, ruſhed upon 
one another ſo furiouſly, that nothing but death could part 
them. Modred was flain upon the ſpot, and Arthur, -mortally 


. wounded, was carried to Glaſſenbury, where he died, aged go 


years, 76 of which he ſpent in the continual exerciſe of arms, 
Tho' he had reigned but 34 years, yet before he mounted the 
throne, he had long commanded the Brittth armies under Am- 
broſius. Some have put an interval of ſeveral years between 
Ambroſius and Arthur, becauſe they were at a loſs where to 
place their Uther Pendragon, whom they will have, at any 
rate, to be a king different from Arthur. But the beſt authors 
are of opinion, that the name Uther, ſignifying in Britiſh 
a Club, was given to the great Arthur, for the ſame reaſon 
that Charlemain's grandfather was called Martel, or Ham- 
mer. As to the firname of Pendragon, it owes its origin, 
as it is pretended, to Arthur's wearing a dragon on the creſt 
of his helmet. 

Arthur was undoubtedly a great general. It is a pity his 
actions have ſerved for foundation to numberleſs fables 
that have been publiſhed concerning him: whereas his life 
was worthy of being recorded by the graveſt and moſt able pen. 
He 1s ſaid to have inſtituted the order of the Knights ot the 
Round Table, ſo famous in romances. Though this inſtitu— 
tion has given occaſion for many fabulous relations, it is not 
therefore to be deemed altogether chimerical. For where is 
the improbability that Arthur ſhould inſtitute an order of 
knighthood in Britain, when we learn from the letters of 
Caſhodorus, that Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths, inſti- 
tuted one in Italy in the ſame century? 

Such was the love and eſteem of the Britons for this hero, 
that many would never believe he was dead. Nay, there were 
ſome for ſeveral ages after, who imagining he was travelled 
into foreign parts, expected his return d. This would ſeem 
incredible, had there not been, in the ſixteenth century, an 
inſtance of the like folly with regard to Don Seballian king of 
Portugal. It is this perhaps that gave occaſion to ſome writ- 
ers, deſirous of pleaſing the Britons, to invent Arthur's tra- 
vels and numberleſs victories in foreign countries. The titles 
of Germanicus, Gallicus, Dacicus, aſſumed by that prince, 
might ſerve for foundation to ſuch fictions. Theſe pretended 
voyages and imaginary victories, have proved an ine xhauſtible 
fountain of abſurd and ridiculous things, aſcribed to him by the 
writers of romances. - Hence it is, that his hiſtory has been 
ſo disfigured, as to cauſe many to doubt, whether there was 
ever ſuch a man as Arthur in the world ; and no wonder, for 
it is impoſſible to reconcile all the contradictions that occur in 
his fabulous hiſtory. But if we diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, 
and reject what favours too much of the romance, we meet 
with nothing in the life of this hero, unbecoming the character 
of a great prince, The times of his lite and reign are fo 
confounded by theſe fabulous writers, that they are very diffi- 
cult to be cleared, and therefore recourſe muſt be had to the 
four ſeveral epocha's before- mentioned. He was born at Tin- 
dagol in Cornwall in 452, or 453, and died in 542. He was 
buried in the monaſtery at Glatlenbury, by Gueniver his ſe- 
cond wife. He had two others of the ſame name, the firſt died 
in the country of the Picts, and the third proved falſe to him. 
By this laſt he had a fon called Noem, who died an infant. 
Arthur, when he was about to expire, ſent his crown to Con- 
ſtantine his couſin, ſon of Cador, and grandſon of Ambroſius, 
declaring him his ſucceſſor; which muſt be underſtood only of 
Danmonium, for the monarchy of Britain was extinct by his 
death. Ir is pretended, that his body was found whole and en- 
tire in Glaſſenbury monaſtery in the reign of Henry II. with 
the viſible marks of ten wounds, one whereof only ſeemed 
mortal. But what is ſaid of his ſtature is unqueſtionably fa- 
bulous, namely, that the diſtance between his eye-brows was 
a ſpan, and the reſt of his body in proportion, We have the 
particular names of his arms in the antient romances. His 
ſhield was called Pridwin, his lance Ron, and his ſword Cali- 
bron. This laſt was preſented in 1191 to Tancred king ot 
Sicily, by Richard I. king of England. 

After Arthur's death, by whoſe valour and experienee the 
affairs of the Britons had been ſupported, they were no longer 
able to reſiſt the Saxons, Indeed, the Saxons had been great 
ſufferers too in the frequent battles between the two nations : 
but the circumſtances of the two parties were unlike, What- 

ever loſs the Saxons ſuſtained, it was ſoon retrieved by means 
of their continual fupplies from Germany. But it is eaſy to 
perceive, the Britons, being deſtitute of foreign aid, muſt have 


tomb was found in the reign of Henry II. 600 years after his death. Rapin. 
% Occultavit ſe rex moribundus ne caſui tanto inſultarent inimici, amicique 
* moleitarentur, Unde quoniam de morte Arthuri vel ejus ſepulturà nihil 
& referunt hiſtoriæ, gens — ipſum adhuc vivere præ magnitudine di- 
lectionis contendunt,” M. Weſtmn. p. 192. RT” 
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been drained by the inceſſant wars they had maintained ſince 


the departure of the Romans. Nay, they could not make uſe 


of all the ſoldiers Britain might have ſupplied them with; for 
many of their countrymen, ſeeing no end to their miſeries, 
were fled for refuge to the Picts, or into Armorica. Such 
numbers retired to Armorica, that by their junction with the 
Britiſh families long before ſettled there, they became more 
numerous at laſt than the natives. Hence it is pretended, that 
this province of Gaul, called Armorica, that is, Maritime, by 
reaſon of its ſituation, took the name of Bretagne from the 
great number of Britons that fled thither. Argentre, who 
wrote the hiſtory of that country, pretends, Armorica was an- 
tiently called Bretagne, and that the inhabitants ſending co- 
lonies into Albion, gave that iſland the name of their own 
country ©. It is probable indeed, the Armoricans peopled 
ſome part of Great Britain; but in all that this author alledges 
in proof of his aflertion, there is no ſufficient reaſon to ſhew, 
that, before thefe colonies, Armorica was called Bretagne, 
much leſs that the Armoricans altered the old name of the 
ifland of Albion. 

[537] As ſoon as it was rumoured in Germany that Arthur 
was dead, and the diſmayed Britons had neither power nor 
courage to defend themſelves, great numbers of people re- 
folved to goover and ſettle in Britain. Ida, by nation an Angle, 
and deſcended from Woden, having embarked on board forty 
veſſels many families of his own countrymen, landed at Flam- 
borough in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of the Northumberland 
Saxons, who received them as friends. The Northumbrians, 
ſo called from inhabiting north of the Humber, had maintained 
themſelves in that country ever ſince the time of Hengiſt, and 
had all along been in ſome dependence on the kings of Kent. 
They had L. favoured the enterprizes of their countrymen 
in the ſouthern parts, by frequent diverſions, which had ſeve- 
ral times drawn into the north the arms of Ambroſius and Ar- 
thur: but, though frequently defeated, they had however kept 
poſſeſſion of theſe northern countries, without its appearing 
how they were governed, from the death of Octa and Ebuſa, 
to the year 347. Ida, when he firſt arrived in their country, 
(whether he had made an agreement with them before he left 
Germany, or they were tired with being in ſubjection to the 
kings of Kent, from whom, by reaſon of their diſtance, they 
could expect no aſſiſtance) found them ready and willing to 
obey him: It may be, they were not ina condition to oppoſe 
Ida, who had brought with him a ſtrong army. However 
this be, Ida was acknowledged for ſovereign of the Northum- 
brians, as well as of the Angles his followers, under the title 
of king of Northumberland f. The readineſs of the Saxons 
to mix with the Angles, and obey a king of that nation, con- 
firms what I have elſewhere obſerved, that the Saxons and 
Angles were in Germany but one and the ſame people. The 
name of the Saxons ſtill remains in Germany, whilſt that of 
the Angles 15 entirely loſt ; and on the contrary, this latter is 
perpetuated in Britain, where the former is almoſt forgotten. 
Northumberland was the fifth kingdom founded by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Ida, the firſt king, was a prince of great fame ; and 
yet, as he eſtabliſhed himſelf without any obſtacle, there is but 
ane particular recorded of him in hiſtory, and that is, his build- 
ing the city of Bebbanburgh, ſo called from his queen Bebba. 
This city, after many years, was deſtroyed : however, there 
ſtill remains the caſtle of Bamborough. | 

The memoirs concerning the ſettlement of the Anglo-Saxons 
in Britain, are ſo ſhort and imperfect, that it is impoſſible to 
frame from thence a regular hiſtory. We mult therefore be 
ſatisfied with a certain number of facts tranſmitted to us; by 
the help whereof, the thread of the hiſtory may, in ſome 
meaſure be purſued. 

In the year 552, notwithſtanding their weak eſtate, 
the Britons made an effort to recover part of their lands from 
Cenric king of the Weſt Saxons, but were repulſed with great 
loſs near Saliſbury. | 

[555] We find alſo® that three years after two ſons of Mo- 
dred, by the aſſiſtance of the Saxons, attempted to dethrone 
Conſtantine, to whom Arthur had bequeathed the kingdom of 
Danmonium. But Conſtantine, being better prepared than 
they expected, not only put them to the rout, but purſued 
them to Glaſſenbury, and ſtabbed them himſelf in the arms of 
the abbot, who interceded for them in vain b. | 


© The firſt time we find the name of Bretagne given to Armorica, is in 
the ſubſcription of Manſuetur to the council ot Tours in 461, where he is 
named Epiſcopus Britannorum, After which time it was frequently called 
Britannia Ciſmarina, Minor, Celtica, &, See Concil. Gall. tom. 1. p- 126, 
This Ida was the firſt that took upon him the title of king; yet there 
were Saxon princes in that country many years before. Tyr. p. 142. Malm. 


P. 16. 


2 It is not (as Rapin ſays) in the Saxon Annals, but Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, lib, x. cap. 3, 4. aud M. Weſtm. p. 192. 
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350] Ida, king of Northumberland, died in 3593 having 
reigned twelve years. Though the profound peace he chjoyed 
during his whole reign, gave him no opportunity of ſhewing 
his valour, yet all the hiſtorians agree, he was a moſt ac⸗ 
compliſhed prince i. It is a pity we have not a fuller account of 
his life. After his death, Northumberland, for ſome unknown 
reaſon, was divided into two kingdoms: Adda, ſon of Ida, 
was king of Bernicia, or the northern part, and Alla, deſcended 
from Woden, of Deira, or the ſouthern part; Ida left twelve 
ſons, fix by wives and fix by concubines, who formed 
ſeveral branches, as may be ſeen in the genealogy of the kings 
of Northumberland, which the reader ſhould now and then 
take a view of, if he defires to underſtand fully the hiſtory of 
theſe Saxon kingdoms. 

_ [ 560] The next year Cenric king of Weſſex, and monatch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, died, after a reign of twenty-fix years: 
The reputation he had gained during his father's life, made 
it believed he would puth his conqueſts farther. But when he 
was on the throne, he ſhewed no figns of ambition, and em- 
ployed himſelf wholly in promoting peace and good order in 
his dominions. He took up arms but once to repel the Bri- 
tons, who came and attacked him. Of the four ſons he letr, 
Ceaulin, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him both in the kingdom of 
Weſſex, and the dignity of monarch of the Saxons: 

Ceaulin was nd ſooner on the throne, but he formed vaſt 
projects to enlarge his dominions by new conqueſts; He was 
an ambitious prince, who, not content with the prerogatives 
he was veſted with as monarch, confidered the other Saxon 
kings as his vaſlals, pretending to keep them in a rigorous 
dependence. As he was ſenſible it would be very difficult to 
obtain the ſubmiſſion he expected from them, he made extra- 
ordinary preparations, which alarmed both the Saxon and Bri- 
tiſh princes. The laſt eſpecially could not but be in extreme 
conſternation, by reaſon of their deplorable ſtate. After the 
death of Arthur, they lived in a fort of anarchy. What re- 
mained of their country, was cantled out into little independ- 
ent ſtates, which weakened one another by the diſcord that 
reigned among their reſpective princes. The Britiſh hiſto- 
rians give ſuch a character of theſe petty ſovereigns, that the 
nation in general could have but ſmall hopes of aſſiſtance from 
any one, or all of them together. Conſtantine king of Corn- 
wall, was a cruel and bloody prince, polluted alſo with abo- 
minable luſts. Aurelius Conanus, whoſe kingdom lay eaſt. 
ward of the Severn, was guilty of parricide, and reigned with 
unheard of tyranny. Vortipore king of Demetia [or South- 
Wales] was overgrown with pride; he gloricd alſo in having 
no religion, and perſecuting the clergy. Cuneglas, whole 
dominions were north of Cambria (ſo the country was called 
between the Severn and the weſtern fea) was grown old in 
vice, and famous for his wicked deeds, Maglocun or Malgo * 
king of Mona or Angleſy, thought of nothing but pillaging 
his neighbours and ſubjects, and heaping up riches by rapine 
and violence. In a word, Britain was in a terrible confulion. 
After Arthur's deceaſe, every one lived as he pleaſed, and the 
authority of the tyrants was in proportion to the licenſe their 
ſubjects were ſuffered to take. Theſe ſovereigns were divided 
among themſelves, and, as they had no confidence in one ano- 
ther, could not agree upon proper means to free themſelves 
from the impending calamities. Each therefore purſuing only 
his own intereſt, the Saxons , were left at liberty to eſtabliſh 
themſelves upon their ruins. 

Ceaulin's preparations, however, rouſed them a little out of 
their lethargy, and obliged them to think of their detence. To 
that end they choſe Malgo to command them, purely for the 
ſake of his giant- like ſtature, But what could this unexpe- 
rienced general have done, if the Saxons had united their forces 
againſt him? He would have loſt, perhaps, in a ſingle battle, 
what the great Arthur had taken ſo much pains to preſerve, 
But hapily for him and the Britons, the Saxon monarch was 
poſſeſſed with the project of ſubduing his countrymen firſt, ſo 
turned againſt the Saxons the arms he ſhould have employed 
againſt the common enemy. He could not diſcover his de- 
ſigns, without incurring the enmity and jealouſy of the neigh- 
bouring princes. But as no one of them in particular was 
able to withſtand him, his kingdom being much ſtronger than 
any of the reſt, each dreaded being opprefled, ſhould he de- 
clare againſt him ingly. They were therefore by degrees forced 


h Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, one of them fled to Wincheſter, where 
taking ſhelter in the church of St. Amphibalus, he was flain before the altar, 
The other took refuge in a monaſtery in London; but being found near the 
alter was killed. M. Weſtm. p. 1, 2. Geoff. Monm, lib, xi. cap. 4. 

i « Ida ætate & moribus integer, puris & defœcatis moribus, multum 
<« ſplendoris generoſis contulit natalibus, adeo bello invictus, domi ſeveri- 
« tatem regiam genuina animi magnitudine temperabat,” Malm. lib. i. 


cap. 3. 
k Arthur's ſiſter's ſon, who ſided with Modred againſt his uncle. Gild. 
L Winmbletan 
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to ſubmit to a much greater dependenee on their monarch or 
general, than their laws and cuſtoms required, Mean while, 
they grieved in private to be thus kept under, fearing withal 
that Ceaulin's defigns would extend tarther. 

[564] At length, Hermenric king of Kent, dying in 564, 
Ethelbert, his ſon and ſuceeflor, could not bear the proud and 
haughty proccedings of the Weſt-Saxons, which were the 
more grievous to Ethelbert, as being a deſcendant of Hengiſt, 
he thought he had a better right to the dignity of monarch 
than any other prince. $67] Prepoſſefſed with this notion, 
he reſolves to revive the pretenſions of the kings of Kent, neg- 
lected by his predeceſſors, and declares war with Ceaulin, 
not conſidering the diſproportion between his forces and thoſe 
of his enemy. Ceaulin, diſdaining to be attacked by a young 
prince of no reputation, marched towards Kent with defign 
to prevent him, and meeting him at Wibbandune i, entirely 
routed him. Ethelbert being defeated a ſecond time, was 
totally diſabled, and forced to ſue for peace, His vexation 
at ſo unexpected a diſappointment, was increaſed by the jeſts 
of the other princes, who rallied him for his preſumption. 
He had occafion for this leflon, to teach him that courage 
alone is not ſufficient for war, but muſt be joined with prudence 
and ſtrength, He improved ſo much by it, that he after- 
wards became one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious princes 
of his nation. This was the firſt civil war among the. Saxons, 
which was followed by many more, cauſed by the reſtleſs am- 
bition of their princes. As ſoon as they were out of danger 
from the Britons, they quarreled among themſelves, with 
ſuch animoſity, that if another Arthur had appeared, the 
Britons might have recovered all they had loſt. But divine 
providence had otherwiſe decreed. | 

[571] Uffa, the only ſurvivor of the twelve chiefs of the 
Angles before- mentioned, aſſumed in 571 the title of king of 
the Eaſt-Angles, and his kingdom was called Eaſt-Anglia. 
As this was torty years after his arrival in Britain, he muſt 
have been of a great age when crowned. This was the ſixth 
kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons”. 

Ceaulin was ſo elated with his ſucceſs againſt Ethelbert, 
that he looked upon the neighbouring Saxon princes as his 
ſubjects and vaſſals. Indeed the king of Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, being ſeparated from him by a large tract 
of land poſſeſſed by the Britons, had not much to fear from 
his ambition. But the kings of Kent, Eſſex and Suflex were 
forced to ſubmit to him, as ſuperior to each of them in ex- 
text of dominions. After this he turned his arms againſt the 
Britons, with defign to make new conqueſts. I can't poſhbly 
relate the particulars of this war, being very lightly paſſed 
over by the hiſtorians. They only tell us, that Cutha, bro- 
ther of Ceaulin, frequently defeated the Britons, and would, 
in all probability, have very much enlarged his brother's do- 
minions, had not death ſeized him in the midſt of his vic- 
tories h. 

[578] Before this war was ended, Uffa, firſt king of the 
Eaſt-Angles, died in 578, leaving his crown to his fon Titi- 
lus. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the Britons, that the 
time of their utter deſtruction ſeemed to approach. Preſſed 
on the ſouth by the Saxons of Weſſex, Suſſex and Kent, on 
the eaſt by thoſe of Eſſex or Eaſt-Anglia, and on the north by 
the Northumbrians, they were, in a manner, ſurrounded by 
their enemies. There was, however, one refuge left, which 
helped to keep alive, for a while, their faint expectation of 
being able to withſtand ſo many misfortunes. As the neceſſity 
of their affairs had formerly obliged them to ſend for the 
Saxons to defend them againſt the Scots, a no leſs preſſing 
occaſion compelled them at this time, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Scots againſt the Saxons. This reſolution being 
unanimouſly taken, embaſladors were ſent to Aidan king of 
Scotland, to engage him in their quarrel. © They repreſented 
to him, that their ruin would infallibly draw on his; for 
„the Saxons had in view no leſs than the conqueſt of the 
© whole iſland, great part whereof was now in their poſſeſ- 
„ ſion: that if theſe foreigners ſhould at length over-run 
6 what remained in the hands of the Britons, the Scots were 
© to expcet no better quarters than the Picts, who were al- 
& ready diſpoſſeffed of part of their country.“ To which they 
„ added, „ That the Saxon monarch was an active and am- 
bitious prince, capable of forming deſigns, the conſequences 


{| Wimbleton in Surry, 
n The kings his tucceflors were from him called Uflings, Hig. p. 224. 

„ Anno 571, Cutha defeated the Britons at Bedicantord (Bedford) and 
took from then the towns of Lygeanburh (Layton Buzzard in Bedfordſhire) 
Ayleſbury in Buckmghamſlure, and Benſington and Eyanſham in Oxford- 
thire, Anno 557, Ceaulin and Cutha deferted the three Britiſh kings, Cam- 
trail, Connidan, and Farinmail at Deerham in Gloceſterſhire, and took 
tom them Cloceſter, Circncetter, and Bath. Again, Anno 584, there was 
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** whereof were to be equally dreaded by all his neighbours, 
if care were not taken in time to put a ſtop to his progreſs,” 
Aidan, prevailed upon by theſe confiderations, puts himſelf 
at the head of a powerful army, and joins the Britons, in or- 
der to attack the common enemy. Ceaulin having notice of 
his march, made all poſſible ſpeed to meet him, with what 
troops he could aſſemble. But as the neighbouring kings, 
his countrymen, were not very forward to lend him aſfiſtance, 
his forces were far from being equal to thoſe of the Britons 
and Scots, How great ſoever the ſuperiority of his enemics 
might be, he courageouſly attacks them: but, after long diſ- 
puting the victory, his army, overpowered by numbers, is 
cut in pieces, his ſon Cuthwin ſlain, and himſelf narrowly ef- 
capes. The Britons were ſo elevated with their ſucceſs, that 
they began now to form projects to drive the Saxons entirely 
out of the iſland; but they were far from being able to put 
them in practice. The Saxon princes, though well enough 
pleaſed to ſee Ceaulin humbled, thought it not for their in- 
tereſt to let the Britons and Scots enjoy the advantage they 
had gained by their victory ; and therefore ſoon put their 
monarch at the head of a much more numerous army than 
the former. Upon which, impatient to be revenged, he goes 
in queſt of his enemies, and meets them without delay. In a 
ſecond battle, he repaired, by a ſignal victory, his former dif. 
grace, and convinced the Britons of the vanity of their pro- 
jects. Aidan retiring into Scotland after his defeat®, the Bri. 
tons, who ſaw all their meaſures broken, thought only of pre- 
ſerving what they had left, content with dividing their coun- 
try with the Saxons, ſince they were unable to expel them. 
But divine juſtice that had long purſued them, was not yet 
ſatisfied, They were till to be reduced to greater diſtreſs 
and behold the beſt and richeſt part of the ifland taken from 
them by a nation whom God had choſen for the inſtrument of 
his vengeance. | 

[ 584 | Scarce were the unfortunate Britons recovered from 
their late conſternation, when a great fleet appearing on their 
coaſts, quite ſunk their courage. This fleet, the moſt confi- 
derable of any that had come from Germany, brought great 
numbers of Angles, conducted by Crida a leader of the fame 
nation, of the race of Woden. I have not been able to learn 
where they landed, but probably it was in Eaſt-Anglia, and 
having marched croſs that kingdom, they advanced to- 
wards the middle of the iſland, upon the territories of the 
Britons, who were unable to oppoſe their arms. As Crida 
advanced in their country, diſorder and conſternation increaſ- 
ed among the miſerable Britons. Some vainly projected to 
defend themſelves, whilſt others ſought only to ſave their 
goods, their wives and children, abandoning their lands to 
the Angles. Crida taking advantage of their terror, ſpread 
himſelt tar and wide, and becoming maſter of the field, drove 
his frighted enemies before him. In vain did they fly to 
their walled towns; the want of proviſions for ſuch multi- 
tudes, ſoon compelled them to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The Britons being unable to defend themſelves againſt theſe 
new invaders ſupported by their countrymen already ſettled 
in the iſland, took the only courſe left them, and retired into 
Cambria beyond the Severn. They had no other retreat, be- 
ing preſſed on all other ſides by the Saxons and Angles. 
Their flight put Crida in poſſeſſion of all the country lying 
between the Humber, the Severn, and Thames, by which he 
was bounded on the north, weſt, and ſouth. To the eaſt of 
him lay the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. 

Out of all theſe conqueſts, Crida formed a kingdom larger 
and more confiderable than any of the other fix, by the name 
of the kingdom of the Middle-Angles. This kingdom was 
afterwards more generally called Mercia. Crida the firſt king 
was crowned in 584. * 

Cambria not being ſufficient to contain ſo many families, 
multitudes of miſerable Britons fled into Armorica, where 
great numbers of their countrymen were already ſettled. 
Others ſubmitted to the Saxons or Angles, content to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for a wretched ſubſiſ- 
tence. Thoſe that remained in Cambria, a country defended 
by nature, kept their ground againſt all the power of the 
conquerors, who could not, till long after, extend their con- 
queſts beyond the mountains. This little corner of the iſtand, 
where the Britons were cooped up, was afterwards divided 
into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which where one while ſeparat- 


another battle between the Britons and Saxons at Fethanleagh (Fretherne in 
Gloceſterſhire) wherein Cutha was lain ; but however the Saxons got the 
victory. Camd. p. 5 238. Anno 591, there was another battle between 
them, wherein the Saxons were beat: it was fought at Wodneſbirne, 
(Wodenſburge or Wanſdike in Wiltſhire, Camd. p. 85, 100.) Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. p. 31 5. Malmſb. p. 12. M. Weſtm. p. 197, 198. 

Some tay he was flain in the battle, Scoti-Chr. Buchan lib. v. 
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r while united, according to the ambition or power 
22 p. Here I ſhall ins, 7 Britons for the future; 
as making a ſtate by themſelves, and having no relation to the 
hiſtory of England, but what is commonly found between 
two neighbouring nations. It is true, they made from time 
to time ſeveral attempts to recover what they had loſt : but 
their efforts proved ineffectual, as did the endeavours of the 
Anglo-Saxons to force them in theſe retreats; : 

The Saxons gave the Britons the name of Gwalliſh, or 
Walliſh, that is, Gauls ; taking them to be, as in all appcar- 
ance they were, of Gauliſh extraction. For this reaſon Cam- 
bria was by them termed Walliſh Land ; from whence came 
the name- of Wales, uſed by the Engliſh at this day, and 
changed by the French into Galles, upon account of their be- 
ing derived from the Gauls. The Walloons allo, and Wal- 
lachians, have ſtill kept theſe names, and in ſome places in 
Germany, the Italian tongue is called Welſh, becauſe of Gal- 
lia Ciſalpina inhabited by the Gauls.. As for the name of 
Cambria given by the native Britons to Wales, I ſuppole that 
before the arrival of the Saxons, the Britons, who called 
themſelves Cumri, or Cumbri, named their country Cambria; 
and that after their retreat beyond the Severn, the ſame 
name which before was common to all Britain, became pe- 
culiar to Wales. a 

About the ſame time, the Anglo-Saxons unanimouſly agreed 
to call the ſeven kingdoms in general by the name of England, 
that is, the country of the Angles. Whether this was done 
becauſe the Angles were more numerous than the Saxons and 
Jutes, and poſſeſſed the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the 
ſeven kingdoms, or for ſome other reaſon, is uncertain. Per- 
haps Engle-land is only a contraction of Engle-Saxon-land, 
a name derived from the two principal nations that were ſettled 
in Great Britain. But the Picts, Scots, and Iriſh, were not 
fond of this change of names. They continued to call the 
new poſleflors of Britain, Saxenag, or Saxons, and their coun- 
try Saxeneage. I ſuppoſe, as the Saxons were firſt known in 
Britain, the neighbouring nations, accuſtomed to that name, 
did not think fit to receive the alteration introduced by the 
conquerors. 

I am very ſenſible, that the changing of the name of 
Britain into that of England, is generally aſcribed to Egbert 
king of Weſſex, about two hundred and fifty years after the 
time I am ſpeaking of. But this opinion is founded on 


the authority of an hiſtorian that is far from being infallible, 


Others, who ſeem to go on much better grounds, poſitively 
affirm, the name of England was given to that part of Britain 
conquered by the Saxons, a little after their arrival in the iſland; 
which may very well be underſtood of the time immediately 
following the arrival and conqueſts of Cerdic. But how is 
it poſſible to extend this © little after” to the reign of Egbert, 
who began not till the year 800” ? | 

After the death of Ida, and the diviſion of Northumber- 
land before-mentioned, Alla reigned in Deira, and Adda, 
eldeſt ſon of Ida, in Bernicia ; who dying in 563, four kings, 
all ſons or brothers of Ida, ſucceſſively filled the throne of 
Bernicia till the year 586, when Athelric, Ida's youngeſt 
brother, was placed thereon. But as he was very old, Adel- 
frid his ſon held the reigns of the government by his father's 
authority. 


In the year 587, Ercenwin, firſt king of Eſſex, died, 


after a reign of -fixty years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Sledda. 


Thus we have run through, in this ſecond book, the moſt 
remarkable events that happened in Great Britain, from the 
arrival of the Saxons to their eſtabliſhment in the iſland, dur- 
ing a war of 130 years. We have ſeen the efforts of the Bri- 
tons, who, after a reſolute defence, were forced at laſt to give 


Þ The Angles poſſeſſed the kingdoms of Northumberland, Mercia, and 


Eaſt-Anglia ; as the Saxons the other four kingdoms on both fides the 
Thames. | 


4 Geoffrey of Monmouth. | 

John biſhop of Chartres ſays, England was fo called from the firſt 
coming of the Angles; others from the name Hengiſt, (a notion probable 
enough, ſays Selden) whoſe reputation, wars, and government, being firſt 
inveſted by Vortigern in Kent, are above all the other Germans moſt notable 
in the Britiſh ſtories, and Harding. 

| He called it Engeſte's Land, 
Which afterwards was ſhorted, and called England. 
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up their country to the very people they called to their aſſiſ- 
tance. In the following book, we ſhall fee what pafled in 
the Heptarchy, the name given to the ſeven kingdoms of 
the Anglo-Saxons, when conſidered as making but one body 
under the ſame government. The Saxons, , nf and An- 
gles, who conquered the beſt part of Britain, looking upon 
themſelves as one and the ſame people, as they had been in 
Germany, eſtabliſhed a form of government, as like as pofli- 
ble to what they had lived under in their own country. 'They 
tormed their Wittena-Gemot, or aſſembly of wife men, to 
ſettle the common affairs of the ſeven kingdoms, and con- 
terred the command of their armies upon one choſen out of 
the ſeven kings, to whom, for that reaſon, no doubt, tome 
have given the title of monarch, on pretence of his having 
the precedence and ſome ſuperiority over the reſt. But to me 
that dignity ſeems rather to have been like that of ſtadholder 
of the United Provinces of the Low Countries. There was 
however ſome difference between the Saxon government in 
Britain, and that in Germany. For inſtance, in Germany, 
the governor of each province entirely depended on the gene- 
ral aſſembly, where the ſupreme power was lodged ; where- 
as in Britain, each king was ſovercign in his own dominions. 
But notwithſtanding this, all the kingdoms together were, in 
ſome reſpects, confidered as the fame ſtate, and every one fub- 
mitted to the reſolutions of the general aſſembly of the ſeven 
kingdoms, to which he gave his conſent by himſelf or repre- 
ſentative. And therefore this form of government may be very 
juſtly compared to that of the United Provinces, each whereof 
is ſovereign and independent, though they ſubmit to the deter- 
mination of the ſtates general. A free election, and ſome- 
times force, gave the Heptarchy a chief or monarch, whole 
authority was more or leſs, according to their ſtrength. For 
though the perſon inveſted with this office, had no right to an 
unlimited authority, there was ſcarce one of theſe monarchs, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, but what aſpired to an abſolute 
power. 7 4 

If we enquire into the cauſes of the revolution that haps 
pened in Great Britain by the conqueſts of the Saxons, it muſt 
be owned, in the firſt place, that God was pleaſed by a juſt 
judgment to puniſh the Britons for their enormous crimes, 
from which, according to their own hiſtorians, neither people, 
nor kings, nor clergy were free. Though the divine juſtice 
does not always puniſh, in a viſible manner, every nation 
guilty of the like crimes, yet we muſt perceive the hand of 
God, when it manifeſts itſelf upon a particular nation, by 
ſuch terrible effects. But as the divine juſtice generally makes 
uſe of natural means to execute its defigns, it is theſe chiefly 
we may and ought to look after. And firſt, it is plain, that 
the diſſention of the Britons was the principal cauſe of their 
deſtruction. Had they been more united, they would have bet- 
ter defended themſelves againſt the firſt Saxons, and thereby, 
no doubt, diſcouraged others from attempting to ſettle in their 
iſland. In the next place, their long fubjection to the Ro- 
mans had enervated their courage, and extinguiſhed their na- 
tural inclination for war. Laſtly, they long wanted a general 
capable of conducting them, and making them ſenſible they 
were no leſs brave than other nations. For how different a 
people did they ſeem to be under the conduct of Ambrofius 
and the great Arthur, from what they were when unable to 
defend themſelves againſt the Picts and Scots? So great an in- 
fluence has the good or bad qualities of princes upon the public 
affairs, and the very manners of their ſubjects, as is evident 
from the hiſtories of all nations. We ſhall find in the ſequel, 
that the civil wars of the Anglo- Saxons were no leſs fatal to 
them, than inteſtine diviſions had been to the Britons. They 
gave occaſion to the ſtrong to oppreſs the weak, and at length 
made way for one to ſubdue all the reſt *. 


As for the word Engliſhman, *tis uſed long before Egbert's time, as may 
be ſeen in the Saxon laws. And Bede, lib. ii. cap. 4. and lib. iv. cap. 1. 

It is to be obſerved here once for all, that Rapin (with almoſt all other 
hiſtorians) is often guilty of the ſuperſtitious weakneſs and folly of imputing 
to the judgment of God, revolutions and events, of which the natural cauſes 
are as viſible as the ſun at noon-day, as he himſelf ſhows in the preſent in- 
ſtance of the Britons. Short- ſighted mortals ſhould not preſume to aſcribe 
any thing to a divine interpoſition, without a palpable miracle, or an expres 
declaration from heaven. Beſides, every one knows that the ſame fact is 
frequently repreſented as an effect of God's mercy by one, and by another 
as an act of his vengeance! 
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8 TAT E Ur run BRITISH c H UR en. 


From the Arrival of the Saxoxs, to the Retreat of the BRITOoNS into WaALEs. 


FT ER having ſeen what calamities Britain was ex- 
A poſed to by the Saxon wars for a hundred and thirty 
years, a regular account of the Britiſh church is not to be 
expected during that ſpace. It is eaſy to perceive that the 
ecclefiaſtics, who were then the only writers, were otherwiſe 
employed than in penning hiſtories. And though ſome might 
have found leiſure, it would have been difficult for their writ- 
ings to deſcend to us: we muſt therefore be ſatisfied with a 
few traditional events, without order or connexion, fince 
there is no exact hiſtory of the affairs of the Britiſh church, 
whilſt it was thus grievouſly afflicted, 

Before the arrival of the Saxons, Germanus, biſhop of Au- 
xerre, came twice into Britain, as we have ſaid, to extir- 
pate the Pelagian hereſy, that had taken deep root. This 
prelate perceived, in theſe his two voyages, that the clergy 
were no leſs ignorant than corrupted, and that their corrup- 
tion was chiefly owing to their ignorance. To apply ſome 
remedy to this evil, he believed the moſt beneficial thing he 
could do for Britain, would be to erect ſchools for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth, and particularly for thoſe that were deſigned 
for the ſervice of the church. Purſuant to this pious reſolu- 
tion he founded ſeveral, among which thoſe of Dubricius and 
Iitutus were the moſt famous. Dubricius, biſhop of Llan- 
daff, was made archbiſhop of Caerleon, and metropolitan of 
all Cambria. He had two ſchools where he taught himſelf, 
one at Henſland, and another at Mockroſt. Iltutus taught 
at Llan-twit, that is, the church of Iltutus. There was 
alſo at Bangor, in Cambria, a famous monaſtery, where 
youth were educated. It is not to be doubted that theſe 
ſchools of Germanus were of great benefit to Britain, ſince 
they afterwards produced many illuſtrious men, that govern- 
ed the Britiſh churches in the moſt perilous times. Amongſt 
the advantages the Britons received from the preſence of Ger- 
manus, ſome reckon alſo the change he made in the public 
ſervice of the church, by introducing the Gauliſh rites and 
ceremonies. This is almoſt all we know concerning the 
Britiſh church, during the time the Saxons were employed in 
their conqueſts. I can only add a few particulars relating 
to ſome ecclefiaſtics famous for their ſanity, who flouriſhed 
then in the iſland ; with which I ſhall cloſe my account of the 
church of Britain, till the converſion of the Saxons gave me 
occaſion to ſpeak of the church of England. 

Patrick was one of the moſt remarkable for the coverſion 

of the Iriſh, which is generally aſcribed to him, though Ana- 
tolius and Paladius preached in Ireland before him. In all 
probability Patrick made the greateſt progreſs, and therefore 
the Iriſh did, and ſtill do, reverence him as their apoſtle and 
protector. It is proper to obſerve, that there were three 
noted men of this name : - Patrick the Elder, who died in 449, 
and is mentioned in the Chronicle of Glaſſenbury Church; 
Patrick the Great, the converter of the Iriſh, who died in 
493, having governed the church of Ireland fixty years ; Pa- 
trick the younger his nephew, who ſurvived his uncle ſome 
years. 
Dubricius, biſhop or rather archbiſhop of Carleon, was il- 
luſtrious for his piety, learning, and the above-mentioned 
{ſchools ; and laſtly, for his ſynod at Brevi in Cardiganſhire, 
againſt the Pelagians a. 

529] David, ſon of a Britiſh prince, and ſucceſſor of Du- 
bricius, removed the archiepiſcopal ſeat from Caerleon to Me- 
nevia, from him called St. David's. He was noted for his 
auſtere life, and his ſynod at Vittoria, where the canons of 
Brevi were confirmed. Several miracles are attributed to 
him, particularly his giving to the Bath-waters the virtues 


2 Dubricis died in the iſle of Bardſey, in 522. 

vb He was buried at Bodmin, g 

© And there died in 560, Harps, cap. 28. | 

Jona, Hu, Hi, or Columb-cylle, one of the Hebrides, two miles in 
length, und one in breadth. Camden- „ This ifland was given by the Picts 
* to the Scotith monks, becauſe they had received Chriſtianity through their 
« preaching, about A. D. 565. The monaſtery here, was for a long time 
„the chict of almoſt all thoſe of the northern Scots, and and all thoſe 
of the Picts, and had the direction of their people.” Bede, lib. in. 
cup. 3, 4. There were in it two monaſteries, one of monks, dedicated to St. 
Columba, the apoiile of the Picts (from whom this iſland was called Co- 
lumb-cylle) that was the ſce of the biſhop of the Iſles; and the other of 
nuns, Can. p. 1071, Buckin. lib. i. This ifland is famous for the burial 
ofthe anciewt Kings of Scotland, forty-tour of whom are faid to have been 
biried there, Buchan, ibid. This account ſeems more authentic than that 
given by Jiector Bodi. According to him, this monaſtery was founded 
A. D. 379. when Maximus, or Maxunin, baniſhed tlie Scots out of Britain, 


6: 


they ſtill retain. He is ſaid to have lived one hundred and 
forty-fix years. | N 

Sampſon the elder and Sampſon the younger. The fir} 
being biſhop of Dol in Armorica, was (ene tor-into Britain 
by Ambroſius, and made archbiſhop of York. The ſecond, 
of royal race, was made an achbilkoo, without any particu- 
lar ſee aſſigned him, with power to perform the archiepiſco- 
pal functions wherever he came. The Saxon wars forced him 
to return home, where he was made archbiſhop of Dol. He 
is ſaid, when he left Great Britain, to carry with him ſeveral 
memoirs, that would have given us a more perfect know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Britiſh church, had they been care- 
tully preſerved. 

Cadoc, abbot of Lancarvan, ſpent his whole income, which 
was very conſiderable in maintaining three hundred prieſts. 
He hved to the year 570. 

Patern, of a noble family in Armorica, having ſtudied 
twenty years in Ireland, came and ſettled in Cambria, where 
he uſefully employed his time in promoting peace among the 
ſeveral princes. He generally reſided at Cardigan, where is 
{till to be ſeen Llan-Badarn-vawr, that is, the church of the 
great St. Patern, which for ſometime was a biſhop's ſeat, 
Patern died in his native country, where he was fo diſtin- 
guiſhed for holineſs of life, that no leſs than three feſtival- 
days were dedicated to his memory. 

Petroc, a native of Cornwal, was famous for his piety, 
and gave name to Petroc-ſtow, or Padftow, in the ſame 
county ®, 

Kentigern, ſon to a princeſs of the Picts, was abbot of 
Glaſgow, from whence he went into Cambria, and founding 
a religious ſociety, returned to his monaſtery e. His auſteri- 
ties are mightily extolled, and particularly his ſtrict abſti- 
nence from fleſh. 

Aſaph, the diſciple of Kentigern, wrote his maſter's life, 
by whom he was made abbot of the monaſtery founded in 
Cambria: he lived to the year 590, and left his name to the 
city of St. Aſaph. | 

Columba, nobly deſcended in Ireland, founded there a mo- 
naſtery, called Dearmach, that is, the field of Oaks, becauſe 
fituated in a foreſt. [522] Some time after he came into Bri- 
tain, to preach the Goſpel to the Highland-Picts, of which 
they were yet ignorant. God was pleaſed ſo to bleſs his la- 
bours, that he had the ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe ſavages con- 
verted to the Chriſtian religion, with their king Bridius, who 
gave him the little iſland of Jona, or Hy, called fince Colchil, 
where he founded another monaſtery that afterwards became 
very famous © Theſe two monaſteries for a long time ſupplied 
the Scotch churches, both in Ireland and Great Britain, with 
biſhops and prieſts. It is obſervable, that according to the 
inſtitution of Columba, the abbot of Jona retained a juriſ- 
diction not only over ſeveral monaſteries which branched 
forth from that, but alſo over the monks that went from 
thence to be prieſts or biſhops. Bede's reaſon for this is, be- 
cauſe Columba the founder was himſelf but a prieft. Ir 
might be added, that the monks who had vowed obedience 
to the abbot of Jona, when they came to be biſhops, did 
not think the epiſcopal character freed them from their vow. 
This inſtance ſomewhat perplexes the friends of the eccleſia- 
ſtical hierarchy, who endeavour to get over it, by alledging 
it was an ill cuſtom crept into that country, againſt the gene- 
ral practice of the church throughout Chriſtendom e. 

Gildas of Badon, or Bath, was ſcholar to Iltutus, and a 
monk of Bandor monaſtery. He was born in the year af. the 
battle of Badon, according to Uſher, in 520, but according 

Bede ſays (ſpeaking of Jona, or Hy) “ This Mland is always wont to 
« have tor its governor the abbot or preſbyter, to whoſe authority all the 
province, and even the biſhops themſelves, atter an unuſual order, ought” 
* to be ſubject, according to the example of their firit teacher, who 'was: 
* never a biſhop, but a monk.“ Bede, lib. iii. cap. 4. The. Saxon Chro- 
nicle is more expreſs, and ſays, „There muſt be always im Hy an abbot, 
* and not a biſhop, and that all the biſhops of Scotland ought to be ſubject 
* to him.” Hence ſome have inferred, that biſhops were not then thought 
ſo neceffary, fince the abbot of Hy, without being ordained biſhop, exer- 
cited epiſcopal authority over thoſe that were biſhops. To this Uther an- 
Iwers, “ That this authority of the abbots of Hy, their exercifing juriſ- 
* diction over the biſhops of Scotland, was a ſuperiority of mere juriſdiction, 
* and not of order; and cites the Annals of Ulſter to prove that a biſhop 
* always refided in Hy.” De Brit. Becleſ. Ant. cap. 16. Lloyd proves, 
that Columba was ordained by Finean biſhop of Meath, cap. 5. 
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1 5 — Gildas wrote a treatiſe, entitled De excidio Britan- 
1 1. Of the Deſtruction of Britain, wherein he boldly cenſures 
53M — Britiſh princes of his time, that is, thoſe who, after the 
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W cath of Arthur, divided the country into ſeveral petty ſtates. 


From him chiefly it is that we know what paſſed among the 


* Britons about the time he wrote, in 564. There is another 


: ther romance, under the name of Gildas, who 
mier ne called Albanian, and ſuppoſed to be different from 
tim 1 am ſpeaking of. But the learned Stillingfleet aſſerts, 


. they are bot the works of one author, and that there was no 


ildas but he of Badon. 

2 — an Iriſhman, diſciple of Congal, abbot of 
Bangor in Ireland, paſſed great part of his life in Britain f. 
From thence going into Burgundy, he founded the abbey of 
Luxeuil, of which he was the. firſt abbot. Twenty years 
after, Thierri, king of Auſtraſia and alſo of Burgundy, ba · 
niſhed him his dominions, for too freely cenſuring his con- 
duct, and forced him to fly to Agilulph king of the Lombards. 
At length he founded, near Naples, the monaſtery of Cobio, 
where de died 5. 225 TR 

Theſe were the moſt noted ecclefiaſtics in the Britiſh church, 
from the arrival of the Saxons to the retreat of the Britons 
into Cambria. It is obvious we have the names only of thoſe 
that flouriſhed in Cambria, Ireland, or Scotland, As for the 
other parts of Britain, we know nothing of what paſſed with 
reſpect to church-affairs : we have not ſo much as the names 
of the hiſhops, except Theon and Thadiock, archbiſhops of 
London and York, who were forced alſo in the end to fly 
into Cambria. It is very likely all the monuments of the 
Britiſh churches were deſtroyed, wherever the Saxons became 
maſters, and that it was not poſſible to preſerve any but thoſe 
of the churches of Wales, where the Saxons could never pe- 
netrate. It is eaſy to imagine, that the church was in a very 
mournful ſtate whilſt the Saxons were exerciſing their fury. 
Theſe mercileſs idolaters, as well out of duty as wantonneſs, 
not only trampled upon every thing relating to the Chriſtian 


He eame into Britain in the year 380. 
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religion, but let looſe their rage againſt the Chriſtiatis them- 
ſelves. Gildas and Bede have painted their inhuman pro- 
ceedings in ſuch eolours, as ſhews their barbarities wete car- 
ried to the higheſt degree imaginable; From the eaſt to 
de the weſt (ſays Gildas) nothing was to be ſeen but churches 
c burnt and deſtroyed to their very foundations. The in- 
© habitants were extirpated by the ſword; and buried under 
te the ruins of their own houſes: The altars were daily pro- 
t faned by the blood of thoſe ſlain theredn:“ Bede, who 
was a Saxon, and therefore not to be ſuppoſed to aggravate 


the cruelties of his countrymen, expreſſes himſelf thus; By 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


the hands of the Saxons a fire was lighted up in Britain, 
that ſerved to execute the juſt vengeance of God upon the 
wicked Britons, as he had formerly burnt Jeruſalem by the 
Chaldeans. The iſland was ſo ravaged by the conquerors, 
or rather by the hand of God making uſe of them as inſtru- 
ments, that there ſeemed to be a continued flame from ſea 
to ſea, which burnt up the cities, and covered the ſurface 
of the whole iſle. Public and private buildings fell in one 
common ruin. The prieſts were murdered on the altars ; 
the biſhop with his flock periſhed by fire and ſword; without 
any diſtinction, no one daring to give their ſcattered bodies 
& an honourable Burial.” „ 
To theſe mournful deſcriptions may be added, that the Bri- 
tons, who eſcaped the fury of their enemies, not finding 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt in the woods and mountains, were 
forced at length to ſurrender to the conquerors, deemin 
themſelves happy in being able to purchaſe their lives wit 
the loſs of their liberty. Some fled into foreign parts, and 
thoſe whom the love of their native country kept at home, 
and the dread of ſlavery prevented from ſubmitting to the 
Saxons, dragged on a wretched life, in miſerable want and 
perpetual fear. It is therefore no wonder that the accounts 
of the Britiſh church are ſo imperfect, ſince the Saxons uſed 


their utmoſt endeavours to. deſtroy all the monumients that 
might have been preſerved, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


r To theſe may be added Taliaſſin, the famdus Britiſh poet; whole verſes 
are preſerved to this day. Tyr. p. 145. * x 
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Concerning the moſt remarkable Events during the HzeTarcauy of the ANGLO-SaxoNs, to its 
Diſſolution, and the Union of the Seven Kingdoms. Containing the Space of two hundred and 


forty-three Years. 


| HE revolution cauſed by the conqueſt of the Anglo- 
| Saxons, introduced a new face of things in Great 
„Britain. The country formerly inhabited by the 
Britons was now poſſeſſed by ſtrangers. The very names of 
the towns and provences were changed, and the country di- 
vided in a very different manner from what it was by the 
Romans. It will therefore be requiſite, before we proceed to 
the affairs of the Anglo-Saxons (which are to be the ſubject 
of this third book), Þriefly to ſhow the ſtate of Great Britain 
after this revolution. 
Great Britain, divided into ſeveral kingdoms, was ſhared 
among four different nations, namely, the Britons or Welſh, 
the Scots, the Picts, and the Anglo-Saxons. Under the Bri- 
tons were comprized all thoſe foreigners, Romans or others, 
ſettled in the iſland ever ſince the reign of Claudius, who, 
being incorporated with the natives, became one people with 
them, The deſcendents of theſe foreigners were undoubtedly 
very numerous, it being the cbnſtant policy of the Romans to 
diminiſh, as far as lay in their power, the natives of a con- 
quered country, and to ſend thither large colonies either of 
veterans, or of people taken from their other conqueſts. As 
Britain had been in their poſſeſſion four hundred years, very 
probably they had not neglected, with regard to that iſland, a 
cuſtom they practiſed every where elſe. Before they left Bri- 
tain their colonies were diſtinct from the natives. But the 
war, carried by the Picts and Scots into the Roman province, 
after Honorius had renounced his right, and that of the Bri- 
tons and Romans ſettled in the iſland, with the Anglo-Saxons, 
ſo confounded them, that we don't find from thenceforward in 
any hiſtory the leaſt ſigns of diſtinction between the Roman 
colonies and Britiſh natives. The Britons therefore, now re- 


tired beyond the Severn, are to be confidered as a people com- 


poſed of the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain and the Ro- 
Number 5. | 


man colonies: The Vandals ſettled about Cambridge were 
alſo reckoned as Britons, and involved in the ſame ruin with 
them. After the eſtabliſhment of the ſeven kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Britons had nothing left but Cambria, and 
the weſtern part of Danmonium. Cambria (the name formerly 
of all Britain) was changed by the Saxons into Wales. As 
for Danmonium, it was, in all appearance, a Roman name. 
The Britons called that country Kernaw, from Ketn, that is, 
in their language, Horns, becauſe of the many promontories 
that ſhoot out into the ſea like horns. Hence doubtleſs the 
Saxons gave it the name of Cornwall, that is to ſay, the coun- 
try of Kernaw, inhabited by Gauls or Britons. They ſeemed 
to ſtudy to leave neither to the inhabitants nor countries any 
ſign of the Roman names, ſince they even ſtiled Welſh, a 
people the Romans had called Britons above four hundred 
years. The natives kept their ground a good while in that 
corner of the iſland, as well as in Wales, till at length they 
were entirely ſubdued, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

The north part of Great Britain was in poſſeſſion of the 
Picts and Scots, ſeparated from the Engliſh by the Eſk and 
Tweed, and the mountains between theſe two rivers. The 
Picts were on the eaſt and the Scots on the weſt fide. The 
Grampian mountains ſerved them for a common boundary, 
from the mouth of the Nid to the lake of Lomond. Aber- 
nethy, now a ſmall town in the county of Strathern, was the 
capital of the Pits, from whence the biſhop's ſeat was removed 
to St. Andrews. Edinburgh belonged alſo to the Picts, and 
whatever the Engliſh poſſelled beyond Severus's wall was taken 
from the ſame nation. The territories of the Scots extended 
towards the north and weſt, as far as the ſea that bounds the 
iſland on theſe two ſides. | 

The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, who are all to be cofidered 
as one people, and NM" under the name of Engliſh, 


had 


had conquered all the ſouthern part of the iſland, from the 
channel to the wall of Severus, and a little beyond, towards 
the eaſt, This part of Great Britain, poſſeſſed by theſe three 
nations, was divided into ſeven kingdoms, whereof the Saxons 
and Jutes had four, namely, Kent, Eſſex, Suffex, and Weſſex; 
the Angles alone had two, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia ; but in 
Northumberland they were mixed with the deſcendants of the 
Saxons that firſt took poſſeſſion of the country beyond the 
Humber, under Octa Ebuſa. 

The hiſtory of theſe ſeven kingdoms is what I am now to 
give a general knowledge of. I ſay general, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to be very particular, by reaſon of the barrenneſs of the 
authors that have writ on this ſubject. As the greateſt part 
intended only to write bare annals, they have omitted what 
might contribute moſt to the compoſing a regular and con- 
nected hiſtory of each kingdom, or of all together. Some, 
particularly intent upon the hiſtory of one of the ſeven king- 
doms, ſcarce make any mention of what paſled in the reſt. 
Hence it is, that hardly any thing is known of the affairs of 
ſome of theſe kingdoms, the hiſtories whereof have been 
neglected, or, it may be, loſt by ſome accident. : 

Another and greater difficulty occurs, in the choice of a 
method. If the Hiſtory of the feven kingdoms be given at 


\ 
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once, by placing the events, that happened in each, accord. 
ing to the order of time, the thread of the narration muſt be 
continually broken, and confuſion introduced, which will be 
farther increaſed by the difficulty of remembering names now 
grown barbarous. On the other hand, if the hiſtory of each 
kingdom be. given apart by itſelf, it will be hardly poſſible to 
avoid a tedious repetition of facts common to two, and ſome: 
times three of the kingdoms, by reaſon of their wars with ons 
another. Beſides, in this method, the reader will loſe the 
benefit of ſeeing a perpetual ſynchroniſm of the affairs of the 
ſeven kingdoms, which is no little help to the giving a diſtinct 
idea of the ſtate of England, during the Heptarchy, 

After weighing the conveniencies with the inconveniences 
of theſe two methods, I am reſolved in ſome meaſure to fol- 


low both. To that end, I ſhall firſt make ſome remarks on 


the Anglo-Saxons in general. In the next place, I ſhall give 
a briet ſummary of the hiſtory of each of the ſeven kingdoms 
in particular. Laſtly, I ſhall repreſent, in ſynchronical tables, 
the principal events which happened in each kingdom, that 
the hiſtory of all the kingdoms together may be ſeen at one 
view. I hope by this means to give a complete idea, if not 
of all the affairs of the heptarchy, at leaſt of what is moſt 
material, | h 


of the HEPTARCHY in general: 


Y the Heptarchy is meant the government of the ſeven 
kingdoms of the. Anglo-Saxons, conſidered as making 

ut one body and one ſtate. The Anglo-Saxons, as I ſaid 
before, eſtabliſhed in England a form of government not un- 
like what they had lived under in Germany; that is, confi- 
dering themſelves as brethren and countrymen, - and being 
equally concerned to ſupport themſelves in their conqueſts, 
they conceived it neceſſary to aſſiſt one another, and act in 
common for the good of all. To that end they judged it 
proper to appoint a general in chief, or, if you pleaſe, a mon- 
arch, inveſted with certain POD; the nature and num- 
ber of which we are not fully informed of. - Upon the death of 
this general or monarch, another was choſen by the unanimous 
conſent of the ſeven kingdoms. But there were ſometimes 
pretty long interregnums, cauſed by the wars or diviſtons be- 
tween the 22. who could not meet or agree upon a choice. 
Beſides this monarch, they had alſo, as the center of the 
heptarchical government, an aſſembly-general, conſiſting of 
the principal members of the ſeven kingdoms, or their deputies. 
This is what was called the Wittenagemot, 6r general parlia- 
ment, where the concerns of the whole nation only were con- 
ſidered. But each kingdom had a particular parliament, much 
after the manner practiſed in the United Provinces of the Low 


Countries. Each kingdom was ſovereign, and yet they con- 
ſulted in common, upon the affairs that concerned the hep- 


tarchy ; and the acts and reſolutions of the aſſembly-general 
were to be punctually obſerved, fince every king and kingdom 
had aſſented thereto. Such was the form of the heptarchical 
overnment, on which I ſhall no farther infiſt, deſigning to 
Deck more fully of it in another place. | 
But as time and circumſtances often cauſe alterations in the 
beſt conſtitutions, it happened that the ambition or reſtleſſneſs 
of their kings did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxons to remain long 
in that union the form of their government ſuppoſed. The 
moſt powerful often took advantage of the weakneſs of the 
reſt to aggrandize themſelves at their coſt. Hence their fre- 
quent wars with one another, which ended in the deſtruction 
of ſome of the ſeven kingdoms that were annexed to others, and 
at laſt in the union of all under the government of a fingle prince. 
Herein chiefly conſiſts what is tranſmitted to us of the hiſtory 
of the ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, I mean their con- 
tinual wars from the beginning to the end of the heptarchy. 
Another cauſe of their wars was the ambition of their 
monarchs, who, not content with the prerogatives annexed to 
their dignity, were for ſtretching their rights. Had the hiſto- 
rians that writ of the heptarchy been pleaſed to have given us 
an exact account of the prerogatives of the monarch, we 
ſhould have been able to judge, in ſome meaſure, of the cauſes 
of the, wars, ſo frequently occaſioned by the diſputes on that 
head. But as they have only marked the time and ſucceſs of 
theſe wars, without letting us know the reaſons and motives 
of them, the hiſtory is rendered'very imperfect, and incapable 


of being ſo coherent as one would with, ſince the annals give 


us only a pare relation of facts, without any manner of con- 
nexion. All we can gather from them is, that the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were naturally very reſtleſs, and enemies to peace. But 
this character is not peculiar to them, ſince in the follow ing ages 
there has been no greater union among the princes of Europe. 


Beſides theſe wars, to which the hiſtorians and annaliſts 


= 


have chiefly confined themſelves, there were, no doubt, many 
more agreeable and affecting events, that would have embel- 
hihed and enlivened their hiſtories. But unhappily. theſe 
writers being all monks, had not judgment enough to make 
choice of ſuch matters as would have rendered their works en- 
tertaining. The affairs of religion, and eſpecially the found- 
ing of the monaſteries, and the privileges of the monks and 
clergy, were the only things they enlarged upon. As their 
ſole view was to ſhow the origin of theſe foundations, and 
the endowments of monaſteries, in doing this, they could not 
help informing poſterity that there were in England ſeven 
different kingdoms, whoſe kings founded ſuch and ſuch mo- 
naſteries, and granted them ſuch revenues and immunities. 
By this they were induced to write a kind of hiſtory of the 
heptarchy, otherwiſe the ground of their rights would not 
have appeared. But on the other hand, as their deſign re- 
quired nothing more, they were ſatisfied with relating the 
ſucceſhon of the kings in the ſeveral kingdoms, with ſome of 
their principal actions. This is properly all the affiſtance we 
have for the hiſtory of the heptarchy, the chief ſubject whereof 
conſiſts of religious affairs. Of which, therefore, it will be 
neceſſary to ſay a few words. | 

When the Saxons arrived in England, they were all pagans 
and idolaters. It was one hundred and fifty years after their 
arrival, before they were inſtructed in the chriſtian religion. 
Their converſian began in 597, with the kingdom of — 
by Auſtin, a Benedictine monk, ſent by Pope Gregory I. and 
ended in 653 with the kingdom of Mercia, by the miniftry of 
certain miſſionaries from Northumberland. During theſe 56 


years ſpent in propagating the goſpel, revolutions happened in 
ſome of the ſeven kingdoms, whereby chriſtianity was. ſo 


rooted out, that it was again to be planted, as if it had never 
been heard of. This was the caſe of the kingdom of Eſſex, 
Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. So from the beginning 
of theſe converſions to the end, there was in England a mix- 
ture of chriſtians and idolaters; ſome of the kingdoms being 
converted, whilſt others remained in paganiſm ; neither were 
all of the ſame kingdom converted at once. | 

Auſtin preached to the Saxons of Kent, Mellitus to the 
Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Birinus to the 
Weſt-Saxons, Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to the 
Eaſt-Saxons, and the northern monks to the Mercians. Bur 
all theſe preached not with the fame: ſucceſs, becauſe the con- 
junctures were not every where alike favourable. | However, 
in the ſpace of about 60 years after the coming of Auſtin, all 
England was converted. But no more of this at preſent, as 
I intend to ſpeak more largely of the church of each king- 
dom. a 
I have another, and no inconfiderable remark to make, and 
that is, the monks, in converting the Anglo-Saxons, took 
care to inſpire them with reverence for monaſteries and the 
monaſtick life. They wrought ſo upon the minds of the 
kings and great men, that it is aſtoniſhing what number of 
monaſteries, from the converſion of the Englith to the diſſo- 
lution of the heptarchy, that is, in 200 years, were founded 
in England, and what immenſe riches the monks had acquired 
in that time. Religion feemed to confiſt in enriching the 
monks, and the higheſt perfection in embracing a monaſtick 
life, For this cauſe kings and queens, princes and princeſſes, 
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R APIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
4; ; | ſtript themſelves of all their worldly grandeur, to paſs the 


teſidue of their days in a monaſtery; ſome to expiate their 
enormous crimes, others as believing it che readieſt way to 
haäaven. The monks did not neglect to cheriſh the fervour of 
WE this ſort of devotion, — the ſkies thoſe that reſolved 
4 „and fainting all that died in 
5 Hence the great number of ſaints of 
boch ſexes, recorded in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, 
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HE kingdom of Northumberland was fituated on the 
north of the Humber, as its name imports, It was 


W bounded on the ſouth, and parted from Mercia by that river, 


on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, on the north by the country of 


WF che Pics and Scots, and on the eaſt by the German ocean. 


Tr contained the preſent counties of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Nonkiberlnd; York, and Durham. The 
principal cities were York, Dunelm, (fince called Durham) 
Carliſle, (named by the Romans, Luguballia) Hexham or 
Hagulſtadt, Lancaſter, and ſome others of leſs note. This 
country was divided into two parts, Deira and Bernicia, each 
for ſome time, a diſtin kingdom of itſelf. Bernicia was 
partly fituated on the north of Severus's wall, and ended in 
a point at the mouth of the Tweed. Deira contained the 
ſouthern part of Northumberland, as far as the Humber. The 
greateſt length of the whole kingdom, including both parts, 
was 160 miles, and its greateſt breadth 100. 


I D A. 


F547] Ida, the firſt king, began his reign in 547, and 
died in 559. After his death Northumberland was divided 
into two kingdoms, namely Bernicia and Deira. Adda, fon 
of Ida, was king of Bernicia, and Alla of Deira, but the 
occaſion of this diviſion is unknown. 


In Deira. 


died in 588. 


In Bernicia. 


572. FRIDULPH. 
579. THEO DORIC. 
586. ATHELRIC. 


Of all theſe kings there is nothing known but the time of 

their death. 897. 4 | 
Athelric being very old when he came to the crown, his 

ſon Adelfrid governed the kingdom in his name, without the 

title of king; and having eſpouſed Acca, daughter of Alla 

king of Deira, who died in 558, got poſſeſſion of that king- 

3 though Alla left a fon of three years old, named 
win. 


ADE LF RID. 


[ Adelfrid a, ſucceeding his father in 590, became very 
powerful and formidable to his neighbours, particularly to 
the Welſh, as well as to the Scots and Picts. [613] But of 
his wars hiſtorians have related only this remarkable particular. 
Adelfrid preparing to lay ſiege to Cheſter, then in the hands 
of the Welſh, theſe laſt were bent to give him battle, and to 
procure the bleſſing of God on their arms, twelve hundred 
and fifty monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, were ordered 
to pray near the field of battle, during the fight. The monks 
making too much haſte to the place appointed, were met by 
Adelfrid, who being told the reaſon of their leaving their 
monaſtery, put them all to the ſword. This maſſacre was 
followed with a ſignal victory over the Welſh; after which 
Adelfrid entered Wales, and entirely demoliſhed the mona- 
ſtery of Bangor, where was ſtill above a thouſand monks, 
ſince Bede aſſures us, they were divided into ſeven claſſes, the 
leaſt of which conſiſted of above three hundred. Two of 
the gates of this immenſe edifice were above a mile aſunder, 
As this was a very antient and famous monaſtery, in all pro- 
bability the monks driven out of Britain by the Saxons had 
taken refuge there b. 

Whilſt Adelfrid was aggrandizing himſelf by his conqueſts, 

and growing formidable to all his neighbours, Edwin, ſon of 
Alla, king of Deira, wandered from place to place, deſtitute 


» Adel, Athel, Ethel, fignify Famous or Noble: Fred: Frid, Freth, Frith, 
Genify Peace: Adelfrid or Ethelfrid (i. e.) Famous for Peace: Athelric, 
Nobly Strong; Ric ſignifying, Strong or Powerful. 

d This monaſtery was in Flintſhire, near the river Dee. Camden, p. 556. 
+ Tyrr. p. 164 One may judge of the magnificence of this monaſtery, by 
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among whom are ſeyeral kings; as being of all the others the 
beſt able to purchaſe a Saintſhip this way. 

After theſe general gemarks, I proceed now to the parti- 
cular hiſtory of each of the ſeven Kingdoms, of which L 
ſhall relate only what is material, to avoid as much as 
poſſible, the dryneſs which uſually attend ſuch kind of ſum- 
maries. 


Ioan e 
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F 


B DE A N . 
of the neceſſary aſſiſtance to recover his father's dominions. 
Nay, it was even difficult for him to find where to remain in 
ſafety; Adelfrid his enemy, was ſo powerful and ſo dreaded, 
that not one of the Engliſh princes cared to hazard his do- 
minions in defence of a diſtreſſed orphan. At length Redo- 
wald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, pitying his condition, afford- 
ed him a retreat at his court. He was then about thirt 
years old, of a noble preſence, and withal poſſeſſed of luck 
good qualities, as gained him the love and eſteem of Redo- 
wald and his queen. Scarce had he begun to enjoy the ſweets 
of his retreat, when he ſaw himſelf on the brink of deſtruc- 
tion by Adelfrid's enmity, and Redowald's timorous conduct. 
Adelfrid fearing the king of Eaſt-Anglia was forming ſome 
project for the reſtoration of Edwin to the throne of Deira, 
ſent embaſſadors to him, to deſire him to deliver up Edwin, 
or put him to death ; and in caſe of refuſal, to proclaim war 
againſt him. Redowald, ſurprized at this demand, was ſome 
time before he could reſolve what to do. As his forces were 
not equal to the king of Northumberland's, he dreaded the 
expoſing his dominions to the ravages of that incenſed prince, 
ſhould he afford him a pretence for a war. On the other hand, 
honour, honeſty, the rims of hoſpitality, Edwin's innocence 
pleaded againſt his being delivered an enemy that demand- 
ed him only to take away his life. Redowald confidered like- 
wiſe what a diſparagement it would be to ſubmit to the orders 
of one that had no right to command him. Theſe various 
reflections made him extremely uneaſy, and cauſed him to 
incline ſometimes to the fide of generofity, and ſometimes to 
that of political intereſt. 
— Whilſt Redowald was thus in ſuſpence, Edwin informed by 
the queen of the king's irreſolution, was in great perplexity. 
For twenty-ſeven years he had wandered through divers king- 
doms, without meeting with other ſanctuary than what the 
king of Eaſt-Anglia had generouſly granted him, but which 
now, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Northumberland, 
was like to prove fatal to him. He ſaw his ruin unavoidable, 
if Redowald delivered him to his enemy ; but on the other 
hand, that prince's irreſolution made him hope for ſome ad- 
vantageous change in his fortune. He conſidered, if Redo- 
wald reſolved to protect him, the war that would infallibly 
attend his refuſal, might prove a means to raiſe him to his 
father's throne. Beſides, he was not ſure of avoiding by flight 
the danger that threatened him, or of finding another retreat. 
He determined therefore to wait the event, and truſt to the 
ge of Redowald, who as yet ſeemed unreſolved. Re- 
owald was naturally generous ; but the fear of engaging in 
ſo dangerous a war, made him at laſt reſolve to ſacrifice Ed- 
win to the intereſt of the ſtate. Edwin informed of this by 
the queen, gave himſelf over for loſt ; and the more, becauſe 
the very moment Redowald reſolved to make this ſacrifice to 
the king of Northumberland, he took all poſſible care to pre- 
vent the victim's eſcape. 

Hitherto nothing but what is natural has been related of 
Edwin. But in the days of Bede, who hath given us a large 
account of this prince's adventures, miracles were ſo much in 
vogue, that there was ſcarce any remarkable event, in hiſtory, 
but what was ſeaſoned with ſome prodigy or apparition. Ac- 
cordingly, that writer, who ſeems a little too credulous in 
this point, would not negle& to embelliſh his eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory with a miraculous event told him, as he ſays, by ſome 
old men of his time. Beſides, being himſelf a Saxon, and 
born in Northumberland, a miracle wrought in favour of the 
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firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom, could not but redound 


to the honour of his country. He has related many more, 
which he was not ſo much concerned in, and are no better 
ſupported than this on the preſent occafion. I would wil- 


Malmſbury's 1 of it; * Qyorum incredibilem noſtri wtate nu- 
“ merum fuiſſe, indicio ſunt in vicino cœnobio tot ſemiruti Parietes Eccles 


« ſiarum, tot autractus porticuum, tanta turba ruderum, quantum vix alibi 
6 cernas,” | 
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lingly have paſſed it over in filence, as I have many others 
that occur in his hiſtory, if I had not obſerved the later hiſ- 
torians have affected to copy it; ſo leaving the reader to be- 
lieve as he pleaſes, I ſhall continue the hiſtory of Edwin; as 
related by Bede. F 
Edwin, after his melancholy news from the queen, went 
and walked in the palace-garden M night, to conſider 
of his affairs. Whilſt he was deeply buried in thought, he 
ſaw a man, in a very ſtrange dreſs, coming towards him, who 
aſked him, What kept him thus awake, when all the world 
« was afleep ?” The prince anſwered, © He was ſurprized 
© to ſee a ſtranger ſo inquiſitive about the affairs of one 
c that was unknown to him.” Think not, replied the 
« ftranger, that I am ignorant of what employs your thoughts: 
© J know all that has befallen you to this hour, and am come 
© to bring you conſolation in your misfortunes. What now 
« will you give to him that ſhall aſſure you of, one day, 
«© mounting the throne, and becoming the moſt powerful and 
< plorious king that has hitherto reigned in England?“ If 
« ever that happens, anſwered Edwin, I will liberally reward 
* all that ſhall have done me any ſervice, as well as the 
« perſon that foretells my good fortune,” He who is able 
4 and willing to raiſe you to this height of grandeur, con- 
<« tinued the ſtranger, requires nothing of you but to em- 
« hrace his doctrine and obey his precepts.” I ſhould be 
« a wretch indeed, replied Edwin, ſhould I refuſe to be ruled 
4 by ſo true a friend.” Then the ſtranger laying his hand 
on the prince's head, told him, © Remember what I am now 
% doing, and when the like ſhall happen to you, think then 
of performing your promiſe without delay.” Upon theſe 
words, the ſtranger diſappeared in an extraordinary manner, 
to convince Edwin there was ſomething ſupernatural in this 
adventure. 1 7 
Edwin's ſurpriſe was farther inereaſed by the coming of a 
meſſenger from the queen, to let him know Redowald had 
altered his mind. She had ſo ſtrongly repreſented to him the 
horror of the action he was about to commit, that he re- 
ſolved to hazard all, rather than be inſtrumental in deſtroy ing 
the innocent. Redowald having taken this generous reſolu- 
tion, ſent back the embaſſadors, declaring he could not think 
of delivering up Edwin, much leſs of putting an innocent prince 
to death, that had fled for refuge to his palace. He did not 
queſtion but this refuſal would kindle a bloody war. Adelfrid 
was fierce and powerful, and as he could not but be r 
the king of Eaſt-Anglia rightly judged he would do his utmoſt 
to be revenged. But as uſually the party that thinks himſelf 
injured, is apt to imagine the injurer ſtands only upon the 
defenſive, Redowald believed Adelfrid, not expecting to be 
attacked, might be eaſily ſurprized before he could draw his 
forces together. For this reaſon, he reſolves to prevent him, 
and carry the war into Northumberland. | 
This reſolution being taken, an army was levied with all 
expedition, and divided into three bodies, that were to march 
at ſome diſtance from each other. The command of the firſt 
was given to Reyner his eldeſt ſon, with orders to march be- 
fore and ſecure a certain paſs. He followed himſelf at the 
head of the ſecond, leaving Edwin in the rear with the third. 
Reyner, defirous to fignalize himfelf by ſome brave action, 
before the arrival of the other two bodies, advanced with more 
| ſpeed than his orders required. He hoped to ſurprize the 
king of Northumberland, who did not expect to be attacked. 
And indeed, Adeltrid had not yet aſſembled all his forces; but 
finding Reyner too far advanced to be ſupported, took advan- 
tage of his raſhneſs, and attacked him before it-was in the 
power of Redowald to join him. As Reyner's conduct was 
entirely owing to his exceſs of ambition and courage, he 
ſuſtained the efforts of Adelfrid with great bravery ; but having 
too much expoſed himſelf to danger, was flain, and his army 
put to flight. a | 
Redowald, extremely concerned for the loſs of his ſon, 
thought of nothing but revenge. Having joined Edwin, he 
marched with all expedition to attack the enemy, who, be- 
ing now too far advanced, had not time to retreat. Nay, 
could not think of retiring, after his proud threats, had it 
been in his power ; and therefore, inſtead of retreating, he 
fiercely marched towards the Eaſt-Angles. The two armies 
ſoon coming to an engagement“, Adeltrid performed won- 
ders to preſerve his reputation; but finding he was overpowered 
by numbers, choſe rather to die than out- live the ſhame of 
his defeat. [617] With this reſolution he threw himſelf 
among the thickeſt of his enemies, and fell in the midſt of 
their ranks, covered with wounds. The Northumbrians 
immediately threw down their arms, and betaking them- 
ſelves to flight, left their enemies maſters of the field. 


Near the river Idel in Nottinghamſliire. 
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After this great victory, to which Edwin had not a little 
contributed, Redowald marched into Northumberland with. 
out oppoſition. Adelfrid had left three ſons, Anfrid, Oſwald, 
and Oſway, who finding themſelves unable to refiſt the con. 

ueror, fled into Scotland: The Northumbrians thus aban. 

oned,without general or Army, and in the ufual confuſion 
on ſuch occaſions, choſe to ſubmit to Redowald. This ge- 
nerous prince would neither puniſh them. for the inſolence of 
their king, nor improve for himſelf the advantage acquired 
by his victory. From an uncommon greatneſs of ſoul, he 
not only gave Edwin the kingdom of Deira, to which he had 
ſome pretenſions, but likewiſe that of Bernicia, reſerving to 
himſelf only the glory of ſo heroical an action; for which, 
and upon account of his late victory, he obtained the dignity 
of monarch, then vacant. 


Edwin d, who a little before was an object of pity, by one 
of thoſe ſurpriſing revolutions that are beyond the reach and 
foreſight of man, but are ever ſubſervient to the deſigns of 
providence, ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at the head of a power- 
tul kingdom. One can't help ſeeing in the advancement of 
this prince the hand of God, diſpoſing of all things, by degrees, 
for the execution of his purpoſes: It 2 in the ſequel, 
that God was pleaſed to make uſe of Edwin to lead the North- 
umbrians to the knowledge of the goſpel, as he had already 
made uſe of Ethelbret for the converſion of the Saxons of 
Kent. This is what we ſhall fee more fully in the hiſtory of 
the church, i yo . | 

Upon the death of Redowald, in 624, Edwin openly aſpired 
to the monarchy ; and indeed there was then no Saxon or 
Engliſh prince able to diſpute that honour with him, except 
Cinigifil and Quicelm, joint kings of the Weſt-Saxons. 
Quicelm eſpecially oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his power, 
and thereby drew upon himſelf from that prince, then ia 
league with the king of Mercia, a war that put him in danger 
of lofing his dominions, and obliged him humbly to foe He 
peace. The war being thus ended, Edwin met with no far- 
ther oppoſition, and ſaw himſelf at length inveſted with the 
ſo much defired dignity of monarch. The very Welſh, to 
prevent an invaſion, threatened by Edwin, conſented to pay 
him tribute. 

[624] This prince carried the prerogatives of the mon- 
archy higher than any of his predeceſſors. He claimed an 
abſolute power over the other kings, and treated them with 
little or no teſpect. He ſhowed the moſt regard for Ebald 
king of Kent, whoſe ſiſter Ethelburga, a princeſs of great 
worth, he deſigned to eſpouſe. He imagined, his being 
monarch woutd cauſe his propoſal to be gladly received ; bur 
he met with more difficulty in his courtſhip than he expected. 
Ethelburga, being a zealous chriſtian, would not hear of mar- 
ry ing an idolatrous prince, though otherwiſe never ſo much 
to her advantage. Her brother was no leſs averſe to the match, 
and when propoſed to him, refuſed to give his conſent, unleſs 
his ſiſter had free liberty publicly to profeſs her religion. 
Though this condition was by no means pleafing to the monarch, 
yet the deſire of poſſeſſing a princeſs, whoſe worth was uni- 
verſally known, induced him to agree to whatever was re- 
quired. On the other hand, K was prevailed with 
to conſent, in expectation that after the example of Bertha of 
France, her mother, who had procured the converſion of the 
Saxons of Kent, ſhe ſhould be able likewiſe to lead her ſpouſe, 
and his ſubjects, to the knowledge of the truth. [62 5 —_ 
thing being ſettled to the king of Kent's ſatisfattion, Ethel- 
burga ſet out for Northumberland, accompanied with ſome 
eccleſiaſticks, and particularly Paulinus, conſecrated biſhop 
by Juſtus archbiſhop of York. This was the ſame Paulinus 
that converted Edwin and the Northumbrians to the chriſtian 
religion, as will be more fully related in the hiſtory of the 
church. 

Edwin lived ſeveral years in profound peace, both feared 
and eſteemed by all the kings of the word on He improved 
theſe favourable junctures, not only in maintaining his domi- 
nion over the other Kings, but alſo in eſtabliſhing good order 
in the ſtate, and enacting wholeſome laws, which he cauſed to 
be ſtrictly obſerved. Hiſtorians remark, that in his reign 
juſtice was adminiſtered with that impartiality and rigour, that 
a Child might have gone over the whole kingdom of Northum- 
berland with a purſe of gold in his hand, without danger of 
robbing. But Edwin's chief care, after his converſion, was 
to ſpread the chriſtian religion where it was yet unknown, and 
replant it, where it had been aboliſhed. By his inſtigation, 
perhaps by his abſolute order, it was, that Erpwald, king of 
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Aft. Anglia, permitted the goſpel to be preached again in his 
— 45 at length 4 chriſtian himſelf. Edwin, 
who could but ill brook the leaſt oppoſition to his will, pre- 
tended to have an authority over the reſt of the kings, of 
which he was extremely jealous. By an enſign carried before 
him in the form of a globe*, as a ſymbol of the union of the 
heptarchical government in his perſon, he gave them to un- 
derſtand, he would be conſidered not only as their head, but 

ir maſter. 
4633 Of all the Anglo-Saxon princes, Penda king of 
Mercia was the moſt uneaſy at Edwin's greatneſs. This prince 
being naturally reſtleſs and proud, and looking upon his de- 

ndence on the king of Northumberland as diſhonourable, 
was extremely defirous to caſt off that badge of ſlavery. 
But as he did not dare to undertake alone ſo great an enter- 
prize, he impatiently waited for a favourable opportunity to 
act. At that very time there was another prince in the iſiand, 
who, being in the ſame caſe, no leſs ardently defired to throw 


off the Engliſh monarch's yoke. This was Cadwallo king of 


Wales, who deemed it a diſhonour to him and his country, 
to pay tribute to a foreign prince. Theſe two princes know- 
ing at length each other's thoughts, enter into a league 

inſt Edwin, and make preparations, which as they could 
not be concealed, cauſed Edwin to reſolve to prevent them if 
poſſible. Accordingly he advances as far as Heathfield b, 


where meeting the confederate kings, the two armies came 


to an engagement. The battle was fought on both ſides with 
defperate ew. The Mercians and Welſh confided in their 
numbers, and the Northumbrians in the valour and prudence 
of their king. Edwin, though inferior in number of troops, 
fupplied that defect by his courage and conduct, and kept 
the balance even, which made him hope victory would at 
Uſt incline to his fide. But a fatal accident robbed him of 
that preſence of mind he had all along preſerved, and which 
was then more than ever neceſſary. Offrid, his eldeſt 
fon, bravely ſeconding him, was ſlain at his feet with an 
arrow, which threw him into ſuch a rage, that he ruſhed 
among the thickeſt of his enemies, without minding whether 
he was followed by his ſoldiers. He was immediately run 
through in many places , and with his lite loſt the victory, 
Upon Edwin's diſappearing, the diſmayed Northumbrians 
begin to fall into diſorder, and at laſt relinquiſh the field of 
battle, and take to flight. 

Thus fell Edwin, in the forty-eight year of his age, the 
ſixteenth of his reign, and the ninth of his monarchy. By 
his firſt wife, daughter of Cearlus king of Mercia, he had two 
ſons, Offrid and Edtrid. By his ſecond, Ethelburga of Kent, 
he had two other ſons, and two daughters, who all died in 
their infancy, except Anfleda, wife of Oſwy king of North- 
umberland. Edwin refided at Derventio, now Auldby in 
Yorkſhire. 


INTERREGNUM. 


The two conquering kings behaved upon their victory with 
all immaginable cruelty. As the Northumbrians, after the 
loſs of their king and army, were unable to refiſt them, they 
entered Northumberland, and ravaged the country in a terrible 
manner. 'Cadwallo, though a chriſtian, carried his barbarity 
to that height, that Edfrid, ſon of Edwin, dreading to fall 
into his hands, furrendered himſelf to Penda, from whom he 
expected more favour. He was received at firſt with ſome 
civility ; but was afterwards, by Penda's command, murdered 
in his preſence. Queen Ethelburga and Paulinus fled to the 
king of Kent, who gave- his fiſter ſome lands to found a 
monaſtery, where ſhe paſſed the reſidue of her days. As for 
Paulinus, he was by the ſame king's means made biſhop of 
Rocheſter. | 19 

The Northumbrians were ſo weakened by their defeat, 
and the cruelty, or rather fury, of the two victorious kings, 
that they remained a long time before they recovered them- 
lelves. At length ſeeing no end to their jmisfortunes, they 
judged it more honourable to die with their ſwords in their 
hands, than periſh by the barbarity of the two tyrants, who 
breathed nothing but blood and ſlaughter. Accordingly, 
being reſolved to ſell their lives dear, they conſidered of 
chooſing a leader. But when they came to the election, the 
old jealoufies between the Bernicians and Deirians reviving, 


they could not agree upon chuſing a king in common. The 


In Latin, Tuffa; Lipfius on Vegetius ſpeaks of it. 

* Cadwallo (ſays Geoffrey of Monmouth) being forced by king Edwin to 
fly into Ireland, ſoon after returned with a great army of Iriſh, and over- 
conan Penda king of the Mercians, obliged him to join his forces againſt 

win, 


Now called Hatfield, in tho Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, Camden. 


h Six miles from- York. 


+ Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, Penda was then general of Cadwallo's 
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men of Deira choſe Ofric; a relation of Edwin; and the Ber- | 
' nicians ſet Anfrid on the throne. This laſt, after the oy 


and death of his father, retired into Scotland with Oſwald an 
Oſway, his brothers, where they were all three baptized. 


OS RIC ANF RIP 
in Deira. in Bernicia: 


[633] Theſe two kings wete no ſooner on the throne, but 
they abjured the chriſtian religion, which they had before 
profeſſed. But if their rebellion againſt God was ſudden, their 
puniſhmerit was no leſs ſo, being both ſlain in the firſt year 
of their reign: [634] Oſric raſhly vefieging Cadwallo in 
Vork, with an atmy ot undiſciplined troops, the Welſh king, 
difdaining to be thus braved, fallies out and attacks him to 
briſkly, that his army is routed, and himſelf ſlain on the ſpot. 
After which he marched againſt the king of Bernicia, who 
was at the head of twelve thouſand men, and amuſing him 
ſome. time with propoſitions of peace, till he was within 
diſtance, fell upon him unexpectedly; and made a terrible 


ſlaughter of the Northumbrians, Anfrid himſelf being killed 
in the battle. 


INT ERREGNU M. 


It is eaſy to conceive the wretched condition of Northum- 
berland, after ſo many ſucceſſive loſſes. Cadwallow's rage 
being inflamed by the efforts of the Northumbrians, ſeemed 
incapable of being appeaſed with leſs than the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the miſerable nation. His barbarities at length obliged 
Oſwald, brother of Anfrid, to reſolve to haxard all, in order 
to relieve a people ſo cruelly oppreſſed. In this generous te- 
ſolution, he aflembles a ſmall body of forces, with which he 
boldly oppoſes the uſurper. Though the king of Mercia was 
now returned to his kingdom, Cadwallo looking upon Oſ- 
wald's army with the utmoſt contempt, marched againſt him, 
not doubting of ſucceſs'. Oſwald being informed of his ap- 
proach, intrenched himſelf in an advantageous poſt, where 
he reſolutely expected him. But as he relied more on the 
aſſiſtance of heaven than his own ſtrength, he erected a croſs 
before the camp, and falling down oñ his knees with the 
whole army, humbly 1 a bleſſing on his arms. Mean 
time Cadwallo advanced full of confidence, not queſtioning in 
the leaſt but the ſuperiority of his forces would procure him 
the victory. In this belief, to encourage his men by his 
example, he attempts in perſon to force the enemy's intrench- 
ments, wholly intent upon fatisfying his furious rage. Bur 
whilſt he is endeavouring to open a paſſage to join his ene- 
mies, he 1s ſhot through the body with an arrow, which puts 
an end to his projects and life. His death cauſes a great diſ- 
order among his troops, who begin by degrees to retreat. 
Then the Northumbrians ruſhing out of their intrenchments, 
fall upon their enemies ſo vigorouſly, that they are entirely 
routed. The victory was ſo complete, and the protection of 
heaven appeared ſo viſibly in favour of the Engliſh, that the 
field of battle was named Heofen or Heaven-field, the ſame 


that is now called Haledon k. 


OS WAL D. 


634] After this great victory, Oſwald took poſſeſſion of 
the two kingdoms of Northumberland, to which he was heir, 
namely, to Bernicia by Adelfrid his father, and to Deira by 
Acca his mother, fiſter of Edwin. He was the moſt know- 
ing, as well as moſt pious prince of his age, having been 
inſtructed in the chriſtian religion whilſt in Scotland. His 
ſtrict virtue, great humility, and zeal for the advancement of 
the true religion, gained him to ſuch a degree the love and 
eſteem of his ſubjects, that they reverenced him as a faint 
after his death. He had the happineſs and ſatis faction to free 
his country from the tyranny of Cadwallo, to unite the two 
kingdoms of Northumberland under his dominion, and more- 
over to be elected monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. It is even 
prone that the Welſh, Scots, and Picts were tributary to 
im. He took particular care to reſtore the chriſtian religion 
in his dominions, from whence the late troubles after Edwin's 
death had entirely baniſhed it. 
This prince ſpent ſeveral years in this ſo pious and neceſſary 
a- work ; but at length was obliged to deſiſt, in order to op- 


forces; though Bede ſeems to affirm, the battle was fought againſt Cadwallo. 


Bede ſays, the battle was fought at Deniſeſburna, (ſuppoſed to be Dil- 
ſton) and relates many very incredible and ſuperſtitious miracles concerning 


this place and the croſs erected by Oſwald, whoſe chief merit with the monks 


was his introducing 1 with the chriſtian religion, which makes the 
d 


ſtory of the croſs to be conſidered as a monkith fiction, as well as the name 
of Heaven - ſield. | 
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49 : 
poſe the defigns of the king of Mercia, who was preparing to 
attack him, Penda, ever reſtleſs and haughty, could not bear 
to ſee Oſwald his ſuperior, as monarch; and therefore, to free 


himſelf from ſo uneaſy a dependence, without any declaration 
of war, he ſuddenly takes 7 arms to ſurprize him. Oſwald 


being ſenſible, that it was of the utmoſt conſequence ſpeedily 
to oppoſe the king of Mercia's defigns, made-haſte ro meet 
him, before he had aſſembled all his forces. Penda taking 
advantage of this precipitation, which rendered him ſuperior 
to his enemy in number of troops, gave him battle and ob- 
tained a fignal victory; which would have redounded more to 
his glory, had he not ſullied it by his cruelty. The body of 
Oſwald, who was ſlain in the fight, being found among the 
dead, the inhuman conqueror cut it in ſeveral pieces, and fix- 
ing them on ſtakes, erected them in the field of battle like ſo 
many trophies. This battle was fought at Oſweſtree l. Oſ- 
wald left a ſon called Adelwalt, ſome time after king of 


ira. 


Penda, after his victory, behaved with his uſual barbarity. 


Having ravaged Northumberland, he laid fiege to Bamborough, 
a ſtrong town built by Ida, where meeting with more refiſtance 
than he expected, he reſolved to reduce it to aſhes. To that 
end, having laid under the walls a great quantity of wood, he 
ſet fire to it, as ſoon as the wind favoured his * But 
hardly was the fire lighted, when the wind came about and 
blew the flame directly into his camp, by which the befiegers 
were great ſufferers. This ſtratagem failing, he raiſed the 
ſiege, and quitting Northumberland, carried the war into Eaſt- 
Anglia. [642] Penda's retreat affording the Northumbrians 
a little reſpite, the Bernicians place Oſwy, brother of Oſwald, 
upon the throne; [644] and the next year Oſwin, ſon of Oſ- 
ric, ſlain by Cadwallo, was crowned king of Deira. 


643, OSWY 644. OSWIN 
in Bernicia. in Deira, 


Oſwy thought he was very unjuſtly dealt with, in being 
deprived of part of his brother's dominions; but as he dreaded 
another invaſion from Penda, it was no proper ſeaſon to do 
himſelf juſtice. As long therefore as he was under that appre- 
henfion, he lived in a good underſtanding with the king of 
Deira. But the ntoment he ſees Penda engaged in other wars, 


he aſſerts his claim to Deira, and ſeeks a quarrel with Oſwin; 


who, after trying ſeveral ways to ſatisfy his enemy, is forced 
at laſt to take up arms in his own defence. Oſwin was a mild 
and peaceable prince, more devout than brave; and Rough 
drawn into the war purely by neceſſity, yet for all that he 
could not conquer his ſcruples. He verily believed the ſhedding 
his ſubjects blood in his quarrel was the greateſt of fins, and 
therefore withdrawing privately from his army, he retired to a 
certain earl's houſe m, whom he ſuppoſed to be his beſt friend, 
with defign to betake himſelf from thence to ſome monaſtery. 
But before he could execute his project, his treacherous friend 
betrayed him to, Oſwy, who ordered him to be inhumanly 
murdered, in expectation of ſeizing his kingdom with the 
greater eaſe. This barbarous action did not, however, pro- 
cure him the advantage he hoped for. The people of Deira, 
exaſperated againſt him, and dreading to fall under the domi- 
nion of ſo cruel a prince, immediately ſet Adelwalt, ſon of 
Oſwald his brother, upon the throne, who was better able to 
defend himſelf than his predeceſſor. Some time after, Oſwy, 
touched with remorſe, founded a monaſtery in the very place 
where Oſwin was murdered ®, flattering himſelf he ſhould 
atone for his crime by this ſlight penance. 


OS W V 632. ADELWA LC 
ſtill in Bernicia. in Deira. 


It was hardly poſſible for Oſwy and Adelwalt, though very 
pear relations, to live in a underſtanding. Oſwy till 
preſerved his claim to the kingdom of Deira, and Adelwalt 
could not be ignorant of it, Conſequently it was his intereſt, 
not only to ſuſpect his uncle's defigns, but even to put it out 
of his power it ſible, from giving him any diſturbance. 
For this reaſon, he readily liſtened to the propoſal of a league 
with the kings of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, againſt Oſwy. 


Penda, though ſeventy-eight years old, was the author of this 


league. Oſwy being informed of it, did all that lay in his 
power to divert the impending ſtorm even to the offering 


1 In Shropſhire, then called Maſer-field, Tis incredible to think how 
many miracles were aſcribed to him after his death by his friends the monks ; 
particularly the wonders performed by his right-han 

eſerved 1 in the church of Peterborough in his time. 
be ſent one day a 


It ſeems 
filyer diſh full of meat to ſome poor people at his 


arge 
te, — fox h to be broken in pieces, and diſtributed among them. 


hereupon Aidan taking him by the right-hand, ſaid, © Let this hand ne vet 
1 corrupt.“ Which (fay the monks) accordingly happened. 
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which Bede ſays, was 


! 


money to Penda, to bribe him to deſiſt from his enterprize, 
But nothing could appeaſe that prince, the irreconcileable 
enemy of the northumbrians, who ſeeing himſelf ſupported 
by the arms of Eaſt-Anglia and Deira, believed he had now 
a favourable opportunity to gratify his paſſion. Oſwy there. 
fore found he was obliged to ſtand alone againſt” theſe three 
enemies, whoſe united forces could not but inſpire him with 
ſome dread. In this preſſing neceſſity, he made a vow to 
found a dozen monaſteries, and make his daughter a nun, if 
God would give him the victory. [655] To this vow it is 
that hiſtorians aſcribe the ſucceſs God was pleaſed to vouch- 
ſafe him in this war. 

Whilſt the two armies were advancing towards one another, 
Adelwalt formed new projects. He conſidered to which fide 
ſoever the victory inclined, it would prove equally dangerous 
to him, ſince he had the ſame reaſon to fear his being deprived 
of his dominions by Penda as by Oſwy : and — a he re- 
ſolved to ſave his own troops, and ſtand neuter during the 
battle, that he might be in a condition to defend himſelf againſt 
the conqueror. When the two armies came in fight, Penda, 
who had not dived into Adelwalt's defign, boldly attacked the 
king of Bernicia, not doubting of being ſeconded by the 
Deirians and Eaſt-Anglians. But when the Mercians ſaw 
Adelwalt draw off his troops, their ardor abated, and think- 
ing they were betrayed, began to give ground, Mean while, 
the Kings of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia did their utmoſt to revive 
the courage of the frighted troops. But being both ſlain in 
endeavouring to renew the fight, their army was put to rout. 
This battle was fought-in Yorkſhire on the banks of the Are, 
and the place was atterwards called Winwidfield 9. 

After this victory, Oſwy, without loſs of time, marched 
into Mercia, and became maſter of that kingdom, which he 
enjoyed but three years. In that interval, the monarchy, 
vacant ever fince the death of Oſwald his brother, was con- 
ferred upon him. Penda was properly the only prince that 
could julliy pretend to it, but withal the moſt dangerous to be 
intruſted with it. . 

Oſwy held Mercia by right of conqueſt, whilſt the ſons of 
Penda were forced to ſeek for refuge among their friends. 
Their misfortune would doubtleſs have been of longer con- 
tinuance, had not the rigorous proceedings of Oſwy's officers 
compelled the Mercians to take up arms. They concerted 
their meaſures ſo well, that when Oſwy leaſt expected it, the 
Northumbrians were on a ſudden driven out of Mercia, and 
Wulpher, ſon of Penda, placed on the throne. 

A tew years after, Oſwy in ſome meaſure repaired this loſs, 
by the acquifition of Deira, upon the death ot Adelwalt, who 
died without heirs. Thus — was once more 
united into one kingdom. 


OS W alone. 


This re- union however did not hold long. Oſwy's tender 
affection for his natural ſon Alfred, induced him to divide 
Northumberland again, and make him king of Deira, though 
contrary to the people's inclination. 


OSWY 


in Bernicia. 


ALFRED 
in Deira. 

Oſwy, after he had reigned twenty-eight years, died in 
670 h. The beginning of his reign was troubled with wars; 
but his good fortune prevailed at laſt, and procured him ſome 
quiet, Bede, for reaſons taken notice of in the hiſtory of the 
church, ranks him among the moſt illuſtrious kings of the 
heptarchy, and loads him with praiſes, though his reputation 
was very much ſullied by the murder of Oſwin. By Anfleda, 
daughter of Edwin, he had two ſons and three daughters. 
Egfrid his ſon ſucceeded him both in his kingdom, and in the 
monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons. The Deirians, upon Oſwy's 
death, revolted againſt Alfred, and put themſelves under the 
dominion of Egfrid, who thereby became king of all North- 
umberland. Alfred retired into Ireland, where he applied him- 


ſelf chiefly to his ſtudies, in expectation of a favourable op- 


portunity to recover his dominions. | 


'EGFRID alone. 


[970] Egfrid, though he came to the crown young, ſoon 
made himſelf both eſteemed and feared. The Picts invading 
his territories, were defeated ſeveral times, and forced in the 


n He is called by Bede, earl of Hunwald. Brompton ſays, he was betrayed 
by one Condehere, a ſoldier, p. 787. 

a Ingethlingum, according to Bede, lib. xiii. c. 14, 24 ; afterwards Ved- 
ing priory in Yorkſhire. Lamb. Top. Dic. 

® That is the field of Victory, now Leeds. Camden. 

And was buried in Whitby monaſtery in Yorkſhire, called in Saxon 
Streaneſheal, founded by his daughter Elfleda. Malin, p. 20, Bede, lib. 
Ul. C. 24. 

Or 
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| end to purchaſe a peace with part of their counitty: Wul pher; 


ught likewiſe to make fome conqueſts in 
Northumberland; ' but before the end of the war, was very 


glad to preferve his own dominions. Egtrid's good ſucceſs in 


inning of his reign, procured him the dignity of 
— , which his father enjoyed before him: _ 
£684] In the year 684, he ſends an army into Ireland, for 
the conqueſt of that Ifland, under the conduct of Berttrid, 
whoſe cruelties to the Iriſh, eſpecially in not ſparing their 
very churches and monaſteries, cauſe the enterprize to miſ- 
carry. The Iriſh, recovering out of their firſt ſurprize, defend 
themſelves ſo well, that Bertfrid is forced to return home with 
his almoſt ruined army. . | 

Egfrid not being able to gain any thing from that quarter, 
reſolves to enlarge his bounds towards the north, and to that 
end carries his arms into the country of the Picts, who little 
expected. an invaſion. For which reaſon they betake them- 
ſelves to their moraſſes and fens, to avoid the firſt attacks of 
their enemies. Egfrid was ſo unwiſe as to follow them, and 
lead his men into unknown defiles, which he could not get 
clear of. Whereupon the Picts, who were perfectly acquainted 
with the country, haraſſed his hunger-ſtarved yer in ſuch a 
manner, that he loſt above half his army. And at laſt, to 
open a paſſage, he was forced to come to a very unequal en- 
gagement, wherein he loſt his life, in the fortieth year of his 
age, and fifteenth of his reign. 

Egfrid was twice married; Adelfrida his firſt wife, daughter 
of Annas king of the Eaſt-Angles, and widow of Thombert 
an Engliſh lord, is ſaid to remain a virgin, though ſhe had 
two huſbands, and at laſt to be entirely parted from Egfrid. 
She founded a monaſtery at Ely, and was the firſt abbeſs her- 


ſelf. She was reverenced in England by the name of St. 


Auldry. 

The death of Egfrid, and loſs of his army, were extremely 
prejudicial to the kingdom of Northumberland, which from 
that time never recovered its former luſtre. The Pics im- 

roved their victory by the conqueſt of part of Bernicia, which 
E convenient for them. The Welſh on the other hand, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two provinces, that formerly com- 
poſed the kingdom of Areclute, and out of them erected the 
kingdoms of Lenox and Cumberland; the firſt of which was 
taken from them ſome years after. 

Egfrid leaving no iſſue, the Northumbrians recalled Alfred 
from Ireland, and crowned him king of both kingdoms, 
which from thenceforward remained always united. 


ALFRED. 


[68;] The Pitts and Welſh having had time to ſecure their 
conqueſts before Alfred was ſettled in his throne, it was not poſ- 
fible for him, after Egfrid's death, to recover them out of their 
hands. All he could do was to defend, and that with great 
difficulty, the reſt of his dominions from the frequent attacks 
of his neighbours. The monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons went 
to the kings of Weſſex. 

[ 705] Alfred ended his days in 705, having reigned twenty 
years after his reſtoration. He left his ſon Oſred to ſacceed 


him at eight years of age, under the guardenſhip of a lord 
named Brithric. | 


OSR E D. 


The minorities of princes being generally attended with 
troubles, it happened in the beginning of this, that Edulph, 
a certain lord of the country, taking advantage of Oſred's 
youth, made an attempt upon the crown. A powerful party 
having owned him for king, Oſred and his guardian were 
obliged to retire to Bamboroagh-caſtle, where they were im- 
mediately beſieged by Edulph. The length of the fiege giving 
Brithric time to look about him, and his friends an opportu- 


nity of riſing in favour of their lawful king, Edulph found 
himſelf deſerted on a ſudden, and forced to riſe the fiege in 


confuſion and hurry. Whereupon Brithric, improving this 
happy turn, allied out in purſuit of the uſurper, and taking 
him priſoner, ordered him to be beheaded, about two months 
after his revolt. | 

When Oſred came of age, and was maſter of himie£ he 
fell into a wicked and lewd courſe of life; but eſpecially 
had little or no regard for the monks, which was looked upon 
then as the height of impiety. He made no ſcruple, as it is 
pretended to debauch the nuns, and even to force them, when 
fair means would not prevail. Though this imputation can- 
not be ſaid to be certainly true, yet the effects of it were great. 


After Alfred, Oſwy's natural ſon, came to the crown, all the 


baſtards of the kings, or their deſcendants, imagined they had 
the ſame right to * to the throne. This proved the occa- 


ſion of many troubles in the kingdom. Cenred and Oſrit, 
deſcetidants of Ogga, natural fon of Ida, ſeeing Oſred was 
neither eſteemed nor beloved, formed a party againſt him, 
which was abetted to the utmoſt of their power by the regular 
and ſecular clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to have a new ſove- 
reign. [716] This party became at length ſo ſtrong, as to 
be able to give Oſred battle, wherein he was flain, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, and eleventh of his reign. Cenred, 
the principal author of the revolt, was his ſucteſlor. 


CENRE D: 


[516] This prince died in the ſecond year of his reign, and 
Oſric, that aſſiſted him in obtaining the erown, mounted the 
throne after him. | 


GS RIC. 


[718] He reigned eleven years; without doing any thing 
remarkable, and left his crown to his coufin Ceolulph; 


CEOLULP HE: 


[730] This prince turning monk; in the ſeventh or eighth | 
year of his reign, paſſed the reſidue of his days in the mo- 
naſtery of Lindsfarn. Edbert aſcended the throne after him. 


E DBER T: 


[737] The coronation of Edbert was immediately followed 
y an invaſion of the Picts in the northern frontiers. This 
war obliging him to march all his forces towards the north; the 
king of Mercia, taking advantage of their diſtance, fell upon 
4 ſouthern parts of Northumberland, and carried off a great 
ty. | 
[756] Edbert, towards the end of his reign, having made 
a league with Oenguſſa king of the Picts, recovered the city 
of Areclute 4, capital of the kingdom of Lenox, taken by 
the Welſh in the reign of Alfred. Deovama, general or 
prince of the Welſh, endeavouring to relieve Areclute, was 
defeated by the confederate kings: Shortly after, Edbert re- 
tired into a monaſtery, leaving his crown to his ſon Oſulph. 


OSULP H. 


— 


[758] Oſulph was affaſfinated in the firſt year of his reign; 


and Mollon-Adelwald, though not of the blood-royal, was 
raiſed to the throne. | 


MOLLON-ADELW AL D. 


[759] Mollon-Adelwald's election was a freſh occaſion of 
fund calamities that afflicted Northumberland, and proved 
in the end the deſtruction of the kingdom. The Northum- 
brians having been guilty of the error of placing on the 
throne a king not of the royal tamily, all the great men thought 
themſelves intitled ro the crown, as well as the princes of the 
blood. Hence thoſe many factions, that ended at laſt in the 
entire loſs of the public liberty. Some of the nobles finding 
Mollon had raiſed himſelf to the throne by the help of a power- 
ful party, believed it allowable for them to do the ſame. 
[761] Oſway, one of theſe lords, led the way; but death 
treed the king from his competitor. Afterwards Alcred, de- 
ſcended from Ida by Alaric, one of his natural ſons, follow- 
ing the example of Oſway, and ſecretly conſpiring againſt 
Mollon, found means to inſnare him and put him to death; 
after which he was crowned in his ſtead. 


'KLEETD 


[765] Mollon's faction, that was very much humbled by 
his death, having in time recovered the ſuperiority they had 
loſt, Alcred was forced to fly to the king of the Pits, for 
fear of falling into the hands of his enemies. As ſoon as he 
was gone, Ethelred, fon of Mollon, was placed on the throne 
by his father's party. 


ETHELRED. 


1774] As Ethelred had been raiſed to the crown by the in- 
terett & his faction, he judged the beſt way to fix himſelf in 
the throne, would be by the death or baniſhment of the heads 
of the contra»; party. Accordingly, three of the princi- 
pal oppoſers of his -Jje&ion were put to death, for forged or 
flight crimes. But tics method, inſtead of having the ex- 


4 Or Alcuith, the ſame with Dunxæitton. 


Simeon 


42 
peed effect, ſerved only to haſten the plots of his ene- 


mies, whom the deaths of the three innocent lords fur- 
niſhed with a plaufible pretence to take up arms. In a ſhort 


time they were able to bring into the field an army, that 

ve the king ſome uneaſineſs. The king, however, ſend- 
ing his beſt troops againſt them, under the command of a 
eneral entirely devoted to his ſervice, was in hopes of 
peedily reducing them to obedience, But his army was 
overthrown by the rebels. This defeat, which was ſoon 
followed by a ſecond, threw him into ſuch an ill fituation, 
that he was obliged to fly for refuge to ſome of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Upon his retiring, Alfwald, ſon of 
Oſulph, and grandſon of Egbert, was placed on the throne 
by the victorious party. | 


t 


779] Alfwald I. reigned eleven years with great juſtice 
and moderation. But, however, it did not prevent his bein 
aſſaſſinated by one of the contrary faction. He was . 
by his followers as a ſaint after his death. 


Oer . 


[789] Oſred, ſon of king Alcred, was choſen in his room, 
who, very unlike his predeceſſor, became ſo contemptible, 
that he was confined to a monaſtery the firſt year of his reign. 
Ethelred's party was deeply concerned in depoſing Oſred, and 
had intereſt enough to recal and place him again on the 
throne, after fifteen years exile, 


ETHELRE D reſtored. 


Ethelred began his new reign with two acts of cruelty, 
that very much exaſperated his enemies againſt him. He 
put Oſred his predeceflor to death, who, though a monk, 
made him uneaſy” : and then diſpatched out of the way Al- 
phus and Alfwin, ſons of the good king Alfwald. 

[794] During this reign, the Danes made a deſcent into 
Northumberland, and burnt Lindisfarn monaſtery. Allured 
by the booty, taken in this firſt expedition, they came again 
next year, and pillaged Tinmouth monaſtery founded by king 
Egfrid. | 79 if Ethelred, by the affiſtance of his father-in- 
law, Uffa king of Mercia, prevented them from carrying their 
ravages any farther, and drove them back to their ſhips, 
where almoſt all of them periſhed in a ſudden and violent 
ſtorm on the Engliſh coaſt. 

After Ethelred was recalled, his cruel and revengeful tem- 
per very much inflamed the enmity of the oppoſite faction 
rowards him. Mean while, regardleſs of the murmurs of his 
enemies, he thought only of glutting his revenge, and eſta- 
Ong himſelf in his throne, by the death or baniſhment 
of thoſe he moſt feared. At length, attempting to fend 
Ardulph, one of the principal lords of the country, into 


1 
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exile, he gave the conttary party an occaſion to rebel. [796 
After the civil war had laſted two years, the malecontents, 
finding they had taken a tedious and uncertain way to get 
rid of their king, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. However 
his faction was ſin powerful enough to place Oſbald, one of 
their own party, on the throne, | 
Charles the Great, Ethelred's friend, was ſo incenſed with 
the Northumbrians, that he was going to proclaim war againſt 
them, as appears in Alcuin's letter, on this occaſion; to Off. 
king, of Mercia, 


OS BAL D or OSRED. 
[796] Whilſt people were intent upon the public rejoic- 


ings at the election of the new king, the oppoſite party 


laid their meaſures ſo well, that Oſbald was dethroned, 
twenty-ſeven days after his election, and Ardulph choſen in 
his room. | 


ARDULPH.' 


[796] The diviſions that prevailed in Northumberland ſtill 
continued to diſtract that unfortunate kingdom. Ardulph was 
ſupported in the throne only by one of the factions that 
was then the moſt powerful. But this did not hinder the 
other party from frequently attempting to get uppermoſt. 
Alcred, formerly king of Northumberland, left a ſon named 
Alemund, who was head of this party. [800] This prince 
beginning to grow formidable, Ardulph put him to death, 
judging it neceflary to ſacrifice him to his ſafety. His 
death being looked upon by his friends as a martyrdom, 
Alcmund was ranked among the ſaints. But this was not all 
that followed upon his death. It afforded the king's enemies 
a pretence to riſe in arms, and ſet Alaric, a lord at their 
head. But this general being vanquiſhed, and ſlain in 
battle, the malecontents remained quiet for ſome time, in 
expectation of a more favourable opportunity. And, indeed, 
the face of affairs was quickly changed. For the oppoſite 
party became at length ſo powerful, that the king was glad 
to eſcape out of his enemies hands, by flying to the court 
of Charles the Great, where the Engliſh were always wel- 
come. | 


ALF WALD II. 


- [808] After the retreat of Ardulph, Alfwald II. who had 
chaſed him away, was placed on the throne; and reigning about 
two years, by his death left the crown to Andred. 


ANDRE D. 


[810] In Andred's reign it was that Northumberland ſub- 
mitted to the dominion of Ecbert, king of Weflex, who put 
an end to the heptarchy. 


E 


HISTOR TT or renn KINGDOM-OF 


M E R 


HE kingdom of Mercia was bounded on the north by 

| the Humber, by which it was ſeparated from North- 
umberland ; on the weſt by the Severn, beyond which were 
the Britons or Welſh ; on the ſouth by the Thames, by which 
it was parted from the kingdoms of Kent, Suflex, and Weſ- 
ſex ; on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. 
Thus Mercia was guarded on three ſides by three large rivers 
that ran into the ſea, and ſerved for a boundary to all the other 
kingdoms: hence the name Mercia, from the Saxon word 
Merc, fignifying a Bound, and not, as ſome fancy, from an 
imaginary river called Mercia. The inhabitants of this king- 
dom are ſometimes termed by hiſtorians Mediterranei Angli, 
or the Midland 3 and ſometimes Southumbrians, 2. 
being ſouth of the Humber; but the moſt common nar-< 18 
that of Mercians. The principal cities of Mere Were 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Layceſter, Coveittry, Lich- 


= Simeon of Durham, and Hoveden, ſay, that Oed went from his mo- 
naſtery into exile. 
but afterwards deſerted by them, he was Ken 


p 


From whence being invited over by ſome of his party, 


by Ethelred, and put to 


C 1 A. 


field, Northampton, Worceſter, Gloceſter, Derby, Cheſter, 
Shrewſbury, Stafford, Oxford, Briſtol. Of all the kingdoms 


of the heptarchy, this was the fineſt and moſt conſiderable. 


Its greateſt length was a hundred and ſixty miles, and its 
greateſt breadth about one hundred. | 


CRIDA. 

Firſt king vt Mercia, arrived in England in 584. He 
was crowaed the ſame or the following year, and dicd in 
$594 © NY 
INTERREGNUM. 


After Crida's death, Ethelbert, king of Kent and monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, made himſelf maſter of Mercia, and 


death. 8. Dunelm. p. 112. Hoved. p. 405. 80 that he was no monk, as 
Rapin ſuppoſes. | | . 
The Saxon Annals ſay in 593. 
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uß in the Chriſtian religion ©, 


+ + tome time, as will be related in the hiſtory of the 
5 —4 of Kene : but afterwards reſtored it to Wibba, ſon 
of Crida, reſerving however ſome right of ſovereignty, the 
nature of which hiſtorians have neglected to explain; | 


WIBBA: 


ed nineteen years; and died in 61 5: 
He left a ſon called Penda, who ſhould have ſucceeded him, 
but Ethelbert being ſtill alive, and dreading his reſtleſs and 
turbulent ſpirit, left Mercia about a year without a king; 
After that he placed Cearlus, couſin- german of Wibba, on 
the throne. 


iy 597] This prince rei 


CEARLUS. 


#616] After the death of Ethelbert, in 619, Cearlus freed 
Mercia from the dominion of the kings of Kent. He reigned 
nine years, and died in 624. As he left no children, Penda, 
ſon of Wibba, poſſeſſed the throne after him. 


PENDA. 


[625] This prince was fifty years old when he came to the 
crown. Ethelbert had not without reaſon paſſed him by after 
his father's death, he being the moſt reſtleſs and flirring 
prince that ever reigned betore or ſince in England: he hated 

ace worſe than death. I have already, in the hiſtory of 
Nonhumberland, ſpoken of his wars with Edwin, Oſwald, 
and Oſwy. His war with the kings of Weſſex and Eaſt- 
Anglia, to avoid repetition, ſhall be related in the hiſtory of 
— two kingdoms. 

In 653, Penda cauſed Peda, his eldeſt ſon, to be crowned 
of Leiceſter, and then ſent him into Northumberland to 
eſpouſe the daughter of king Oſwy, where he was converted 
to Chriſtianity: He brought back with him ſome miſſionar12s, 
who preached the Goſpel in Mercia with good ſucceſs, But 
Penda lived and died a pagan. 

At length Penda was lain in battle, in the eightieth year 
of his age, as was related in the hiſtory of Northumberland, 
He left five ſons, Peda, Wulfer, Ethelred, Merowald, and 
Mercelm ; and two daughters, Ciniburga and Ciniſwintha. 


INTERREGNUM. 


[657] After the defeat and death of Penda, Oſwy became 
maſter of Mercia, and kept it three years: however he left 
Peda, his ſon-in-law, the little kingdom of Leiceſter. But 
Peda being ſoon after poiſoned by his wife, Oſwy ſeized that 


too, and held it with the reſt of Mercia till he was driven 


thence by Wulfer, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Northum- 
berland. 


WULFER. 


[659] Wulfer was almoſt as much a ſtranger to peace as his 
father Penda. He waged war, at ſeveral times, with all the 
neighbouring princes, with various ſucceſs, one while con- 
queror, another while vanquiſhed. As the particulars of theſe 
wars are not very material, and beſides are but lamely re- 
lated by the hiſtorians, it is needleſs to infiſt upon them. TI 
ſhall only obſerve, that he took Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
priſoner, and brought him to Mercia, after having conquered 
his kingdom d. [663 ] Some time after, Adelwalch turning 
Chriſtian, during his impriſonment, Wulfer gave him the 
Iſle of Wight, which he had likewiſe ſubdued. There is 
room to conjecture, that Wulter had alſo conquered the king- 
dom of Effex, fince it is well known he diſpoſed of the biſho- 
pric of London in favour of one Wina. | 

Wulfer was ſtill an idolater when he came to the crown; 
but ſhortly after was converted, and his children were brought 
Verburga, one of his daugh- 
ters, was honoured as a ſaint, He died in 675, thinking to 


leave his crown to his ſon Cenrid ; but his brother Ethelred 


found means to ſupplant his nephew, and obtain the King- 
dom. | 
ETHELRED. 


[675] Ethelred, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, 


b He alſo defeated Conowalch, king of Weſſex, at Aſton, near Walling- 


ford, Sax. Annal. Malmſb. Tyrrel, p. 181. 


© He married Ermenilda, the daughter of Ercombett, king: of Kent. 


Higd. Polychron. p. 236. ; 
He married the daughter of Ermenred, king of Kent. Higd. Polych. 


« 240. : | 
K e Particularly, he deſtroyed Rocheſter, Huntingd. p. 3 18. p. 184. 


f In this battle was flain Elſwin, king Eltrid's brother, near the river 


Trent. Sax, Ann. Malmſb. Huntingd. p. 148. 
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- 
eteted Herefordſhire into a kingdom, and gave it to Mero- 
wald his brother d, who dying without heirs, left it to his 
younger brother Mercelm : but he dying allo without chil- 
dren, this little kingdom was reunited to Mercia. 

In 679, Ethelred invaded Kent, and made great devaſta- 
tion e After that he turned his arms againſt Northumber- 
land f, and compelled Egfrid t6 reſtore certain Mercian towns, 
taken during the reign of Wulfer: Theodore, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, greatly contributed to the peace concluded be- 
tween theſe two kings: | 

In 697, Oſtrith, wife of Ethelred, was affaſfinated ł, and 
the little care to diſcover the murderers, gives room to ſuſpect 
the king himſelf was not innocent. [704] However that be, 
Ethelred growing weary of the world refigned his crown to 
Cenred, his nephew, ſon of Wulfer, and turned monk in 
Bardney monaſtery, of which ſhortly after he was made abbot: 


C ENR E D. 


[704] Nothing remarkable was done by this prince; dur- 
ing his four years reign, but the exchanging his crown for 
the monkiſh habit, after the example of Offa, king of Eflex, 
who was come to his court to demand Ciniſwithna his aunt, 
daughter of Penda, in marriage. By the perſuaſions of this 
princeſs, both kings were prevailed upon to turn monks, and 
85 to Rome, and receive the tonſure at the pope's hands. 

colred, ſon of Ethelred, ſucceeded his couſin Cenred. 


CEO LRE D. 


[709] Ceolred had a terrible war to ſuſtain againſt Ina, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons. Hiſtorians, according to cuſtom, 
without relating the motives or particulars of this war, only 
ſay, the two kings, at Wodenburg in Wiltſhire, fought a 
bloody battle with ſuch equal ſucceſs, that neither could 
boaſt of the victory. 

[715] Ceolred was far from being of his predeceſſor's mind 
to prefer the monks habit before a crown: He not only diſ- 
regarded the monks and the reſt of the clergy, but, if the hiſ- 
torians are to be credited, violated their privileges without 
any ſcruple. This behaviour, ſo contrary to that of all the 
other Engliſh princes, raiſed great clamours againſt him: The 
monks in particular took all occafions to paint him in the 
blackeſt colours. Their animoſity followed him even it the 
other world : after his death, which happened in 716, they 
gave out that he reſigned his laſt breath, blaſpheming and 
talking with the devil. Such kind of reports againſt thoſe that 
were not in the intereſt of the monks, were not ſpread with- 
out deſign. The hiſtories of thoſe days are full of the like 


tales. Ethelbald, grandſon of Eoppa, brother of Penda, 
mounted the throne after Ceolred. 


ETHELBALD: 


[716.] This prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings 
that had hitherto worn the crown of Mercia, to which he 
added the dignity of monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, reſigned 
by Ina, king of Weflex, when he turned monk. This dig- 
nity ſeems to have conſiſted originally only in preſiding at 
the general aſſemblies, and commanding the armies of the 
ſeven kingdoms, and ſome other prerogatives, which con- 
ferred no right of ſovereignty over the other kings : at leaſt, 
the electors looked upon 1t in this light. But the monarchs 
generally conſidered it after a very different manner: they 
were no ſooner inveſted with it, but their firſt care was to 

raſp at an unlimited power, to which they thought them- 
{elves entitled by the examples of the preceding monarchs. 
Ethelbald, improving ſome tavourable junctures in his reign, 
carried the prerogatives of the monarchy to the higheſt de- 
gree, and thereby grew very troubleſome and formidable to 
the other kings h. For which reaſon the kings of Weſſex and 
Northumberland agreed to attack him from two different 
quarters at once. As Mercia was fituated between theſe two 
kingdoms, Ethelbald was obliged to ſend half his army to- 
wards the north, whilſt with the other half he marched him- 
ſelf againſt the Weſt-Saxons commanded by Ethelun. (7 52.] 
The particulars of this war are unknown, except that Ethel- 
bald was vanquiſhed and his army put to rout !, 


s By the South-humbers, i. e. the Mercians, ſouth of the Trent. Sax. 
Ann. Tyrel, p. 210. a 

d Anno 733, he took Somerton. In 742, defeated the Welſh, and made 
all the kings and provinces of England, ſouth. of the Humber, acknowledge 
him for their ſovereign. Huntingd. Brompt. Sax. Ann. 

i At Beorgford, or Burford, in Oxfordſhire, Tyrrel, p. 266. Huntingd, 
p- 341, ſays it was at Hereford. See Sax. Ann. Malmſb. Brompt, - 
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[757] Four years after, this prince was ſlain * in a mutiny 
of the army, raiſed by a lord, named Beornred, who was 
proclaimed king by the ſoldiers, 


B EORNR E D, the Uſurper: 


[757] Beornred's election by the army, who had no 2 
to aflume ſuch an authority, was very diſpleaſing to the Mer- 
cian lords, eſpecially as the king elect was no ways related to 
the royal family : and therefore, before Beornred had time 
to eſtabliſh himſelf in his uſurpation, they forthwith placed 
on the throne Offa, nephew of the late king. Preſently after, 
Offa drawing an army together, gave the uſurper battle, and 
obtained a complete victory. Some ſay, Beornred was lain, 
and others, that he maintained his ground tor a while in 
ſome part of Mercia. 


9:F, F A 


[757] Offa was one of the moſt famous kings that reigned 
in England during the heptarchy, not only tor his being in- 
veſted with the dignity of monarch, but for his victories over 
the Welſh and the neighbouring Saxon princes, and for ſeve- 
ral other things which I ſhall briefly relate. One of his 
greateſt victories was that over Aldric, king of Kent, in 774. 

Nothing was more common than to tee thoſe who were 
inveſted with the monarchy, aſpiring to a ſovereign authority 
over the other kings. Offa, treading in the ſteps of his pre- 
deceſſors, never ceaſed to diſturb his neighbours on that oc- 
caſion, and was engaged by his ambition in continual wars 
with ſuch princes as diſputed his pretended rights. But theſe 
wars are ſo confuſedly related by the hiſtorians, that all I 
could ſay would not- ſuffice to give a clear notion of them. 
We muſt therefore be contented with what has been ſaid of 
him in general, which may ſerve to diſcover the character of 
king Offa. : 2 . 

Whilſt Offa was employed in ſubduing the Saxon kings, 
the Welſh, always upon the watch to improve the advantages 
afforded them by the frequent diſſenſions of the Engliſh, 
thought they had now a fair opportunity to attack him. This 
unexpected war, wherein the Welſh at firſt were ſucceſsful, 
cauſed Offa to conclude a peace with the Engliſh, in order to 
turn his arms againſt the Welſh. He quickly reduced them 
to ſuch a condition, that they were forced to abandon not 
only their late conqueſts in Mercia, but alſo part of their 
own country beyond the Severn, which Offa ſeized and 
peopled with Engliſh colonies. But to prevent the Welth 
trom ever retaking it, he threw up a rampart, defended by a 
large ditch, by means of which he parted his conqueſts from 
the reſt of Wales. This rampart, in length twenty-tour miles, 
reaching from the mouth at the Dee to the place where the 
Wyre runs into the Severn, was called Clawdh Offa, or Offa's 
Dyke . 5 

In 786, Offa made his ſon Egfrid partner with him in the 
government, and gave his daughter Edburg in marriage to 
Brithric king of Weſſex. 

What caſt the greateſt blemith on Offa's reputation, was 
his treachery to Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt-Angles. This 
voung prince deſigning to marry, came to the court of Offa 
and demanded his daughter Adelfrida in marriage. He was 
received at firſt with great marks of affection and eſteem. 
But ſoon after the ſcene was changed; Offa, by the preſſing 
and repeated inſtigations of Quendrida his wite ®, who repre- 
ſented to him that he ought by all means to embrace ſo fair 
an opportunity of becoming maſter of Eaſt-Anglia, was per- 
ſuaded to break the moſt ſacred laws of honour and hoſpita- 
lity, by the murder of Erhelbert ®. Which done, he marches 
into Eaſt-Anglia with a numerous army before the Eaſt- 
Angles had time to prepare for their defence, and mecting 


k At Secandune, now called Seckington, in Warwickſhire, Camden, p. 
£07, 515, and was buried at Reopandune, or Repton, in Derbyſhire, Cam- 
den, p. 491. 

3 << the kings of Kent, Weſſex, and Northnmbrin. Huntingd. 
Sax. Ann. Anno 778, he defeated the Weit-Saxons at Benſington in Gx- 
fordihice. Huntingd. p. 343. | 

= This dike may be ſeen on Erachy-hill, and near Rhyd or Helig and 
Lanterden in Herefordſhire : and it continued northwards from Knighton over 
a put of Shropſhire into Montgomery fhire, and goes over the long moun- 
tain of Keren Digoth to Harden Caſtle, croſs the Severn and Lhau-Drinio 
common; from whence it paſſes the Vynryy again into Shropſhire, not far 
trom Oſwalſtry, In Denbighthire it is viſible along the road between Rhy- 
wabon and Wrexham, and being continued through Flintſhire, ends a little 
below Holywell, a place formerly the ſite of the caſtle of Baſingwork. 
See Camd. p. 698. 

n Matt, Paris lays, that he afterwards ſhut her up, and would never let 
net come nigh him again, p. 981. 

He was murdered at Mardon, about three miles from Hereford, Lewi;'s 
Lit. of Great Brit, Introd. p. 43. | 


with no oppoſition, ſeizes the kingdom, and unitcs it to 
Mercia; | 

He had no ſooner committed this horrid fact, but he was 
tormented with cruel remorſe. His crime was continually 
before his eyes, and tortured him to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not enjoy a moment's caſe; To appeale his ragin 
conſcience, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome (which he 
performed in 794) to obtain a pardon from the pope, and 
ſecure himſelf from the puniſhment due to his crime, The 
Pope P granted his requeſt, on condition he would be Hberal 
to the churches and monaſteries ; for that was the only wa 
then of attoning for fins.” It were to be wiſhed that xeſti- 
tution had allo been enjoined as a neceſſary and previous 
condition. 

Among the liberalities of Offa to the churches of Rome, 
we mult not omit one of great conſequence for England. Ina, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, had now founded at Rome a col- 
lege for the education of Engliſh youth; for the maintenance 
whereof the founder ordered a penny to be collected yearly 
of every family in his dominiom 4. This kind of charity 
was termed Romeſcot, that is, Tribute of Rome, or, ſent to 
Rome. Offa extended this tax throughout Mercia and Eaſt- 
Anglia, the lands belonging to the monaſtery of St. Alban's 
only excepted : and becauſe this money was paid at Rome, 
on a holy day called St. Peter's ad Vincular, this tax was 
named Peter-pence inſtead of Romeſcot. By this means the 
directors of the college were abundantly ſupplied wherewithal 
to defray the expence they were at from the great concourſe 
of the Engliſh, who came to ſtudy at Rome. In proceſs of 
time, the popes pretending it was a tribute paid by the Eng- 
liſh to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, converted it to their own 
uſe, till it was entirely aboliſhed by Henry VIII +. 

Before Offa left Rome, he obtained of the pope the cano- 
nization of St. Alban, the firſt Britiſh martyr, whoſe relics 
were pretended to be found at Verulam, | 795] At his return, 
he built there a fine church and a ſtately monaſtery, to which 
he granted great privileges and a large revenue. From that 
time Verulam was called St. Alban's. Offa was alſo very 
munificent to the church of Hereford, where the body of the 
king of Eaſt-Anglia lay buried, that prayers might be inccſ- 
ſantly made for the murdered and murderer. 

William of Malmfbury, ſpeaking of king Offa, doubrs 
whether he ſhould rank him among the good or bad princes*. 
The canonization of St. Alban, procured by his means, and 
the founding a noble monaſtery in honour of that ſaint, being 
put in the balance againſt the murder of Ethelbert, is the 
ground of that hiſtorian's uncertainty. 

The reign of Offa is memorable upon ſeveral accounts; 
His Dike : The union of Eaſt-Anglia to Mercia: The 
erecting of Lichfield into an archbiſhoprick®, of which 1 
ſhall ſpeak elſewhere : Peter-Pence : A body of laws pub- 
liſhed under the title of Mercens Leaga, i. e. Laws of the 
Mercians *, which ſerved for pattern to his ſucceſſors, and 
the greateſt part whereof were inſerted in king Alfred's laws, 
publiſhed about the end of the next century &. 

Offa had contracted a cloſe friendſhip with Charles the 
Great. We meet with ſome of their Letters in the Life of 
Offa at the end of Matthew Paris's hiſtory : A life wherein 
are almoſt as many fables as truths, 

This prince died in 796, after a reign of thirty-nine years. 
Egfrid, Who had already been crowned as his partner, ſuc- 
cceded him both in the Kingdom of Mercia, and dignity of 
monarch. 


EG FAI D. 
[796] Egfrid, who ſurvived his father but four or five 


months, employed that time in enriching the monks, and 
particularly thoſe of St. Albans. Cenulph, deſcended from 
Wibba by another branch, ſucceeded him in both his dig- 
nities. 


Adrian. 

It was all upon twenty-three of our preſent counties, for ſo far his do- 
minions extended. 

r Firſt day of Auguſt, 0 

Nich. Bacon, in his Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſes, chap. ix. makes 
it 1 it was far from being a tribute. Rapin. 

Probably the true reaſon why W. Malmſbury gives him an indifferent 
character, is becauſe he ſeized the lands of feveral monaſteries, particularly 
of that at Malmſbury. See W. Malmſb. p. zo. 

* Upon his conquering Kent, he removed the archiepiſcopal ſee from 
Canterbury to Litchfield. Sce M. Paris, p. 978, 979. Maulmib. de Ponti. 
p- 199. | 

bs Concerning this matter, ſee Nicholſon's Hiſtory, libr. p. 45. and his 
pretace to Dr, Wilkins's Saxon-Laws. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. i. cap. 20. and Ranulph of Cheſter, lib. i. 
cap. $0. confound. theſe Mercian laws with the laws of one Marcia, wife of 
Guithelin a Britiſh king. Alfred the Great fays in his preface to his laws, 
That he had taken from the laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, Ina king of 
Weſſex, and Offa king of Mercia, Rapin, 


CENULPH. 
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' greateſt breadth fifty- five miles. 


CENUL FM 


jh was no ſooner on the throne, but he declar- 
abler inſt Edbert-Pren king of Kent, the motive whercof 
; unknown v. We are only told, it proved fatal to the king 
« Kent, who being taken priſoner, was carried to Mercia, 
work Cenulph ordered his eyes to be put out?, after he had 
placed another king * on the throne of Kent. 
Cenulph died in $19, after a glorious *. of twenty-four 
ears. He left a ſon very young, named enclm, and two 
daughters, Quendrida and Burganilda. 


CENEL M. 


[819] Quendrida, eldeſt ſiſter of Cenelm, hoping to 
mount the throne, if her brother was out of the way, cauſed 
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him to be aſſaſſinated by one Aſcobert, who threw his body 
into a well, where it was found, as it is pretended, by a mi- 
racle. Quendrida did not reap that benefit from her crime; 
ſhe expected ; for the Mercians placed on the throne Ceolulph 
uncle of the late king. | 


CEOLULP H. 


[819] This prince, after a year's reign, was depoſed by 
Bernulph, one of the principal lords of the country. 


BERNULPH, 382. LU DIC AN, 823. 
WIT GAL P H, 825. 


I ſhall ſay nothing here of theſe three laſt kings of Mercia, 


becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the hiſtory 
of the kings of Weſſex. 


„ 


HISTORY or: THz KINGDOM or 


ow WY 


THE kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles was bounded on the 
north by the Humber and the German ocean : On the 
eaſt by the ſame ocean, which ſurrounded it almoſt on two 
ſides : On the ſouth by the kingdom of Effex ; and on the 
weſt by Mercia. Its greateſt length was eighty, and its 
It contained the two coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſhire. 
The chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cam- 
bridge. I have. already related, how this kingdom was found- 
ed by the Angles that landed on the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, 
under twelve chiefs, the ſurvivor of whom, Uffa, aſſumed 
the title of king of the Eaſt-Angles. 


UF 'F A. 


[571] We do not find this prince acted any thing remark- 
able after his being king. He died in 578, leaving his ſon 
Titilus to ſucceed him. 


TITILUS. 


{ 578] All we know of this king is, that he died in 599, 
and had for ſucceſſor his ſon Redowald. 


REDO.W ALD. 


#590] This prince was the moſt illuſtrious of all the kings 
of Eaſt-Anglia, if not of the whole Heptarchy. As I have 
had occaſion to ſpeak of him largely in the hiſtory of Nor- 
thumberland, I ſhall only obferve here that he dicd in 624, 
leaving his crown to his fon Erpwald. 


ERP WAL. 


[624] Erpwald made but a very indifferent figure in the 
Heptarchy, being all along in ſubjection to Edwin king of 
Northumberland, who might have deprived him of his king- 
dom, with the conſent of the Eaſt-Angles, if the obligations 
he had received from Redowald his father, would have ſuf- 
fered him to have been guilty of ſo black an ingratitude. 
However, he was in reality the ſovereign of Eaſt- Anglia, 
though he left Erpwald the title of king. Erpwald was aſ- 
ſaſſinated in 633, after he had reigned about nine years. 


INTERREGNUM. 
[633] After his death, Eaſt-Anglia had no king for three 


years, the reaſon whereof is unknown. In 636 the Eaſt— 


Angles placed on the throne Sigebert, half brother of their 


lat king. 
| SIGEBER T. 


[636] This prince, who was baniſhed by Erpwald his bro- 
ther by the mother's fide, on ſuſpicion of aſpiring to the 
crown, had retired into France, where he became a Chriſtian. 


y Malmſbury aſſigns no other reaſon for it, but that he was puſhed on 
by an inveterate animoſity againſt them, which he inherited from Offa, p- 33. 


* W. Malmſbury ſays, that he ordered him to be ſet at liberty ſoon after. 


* Cuthred, Malmſbury. 


r 


As ſoon as he was king of Eaſt-Anglia, he made it his chief 
buſineſs to bring his ſubjects to the knowledge of the true 
God; which indeed was planted among them in the reign of 
Redowald, but having made no great progreſs, was now almoſt 
extinguiſhed. After he had effected this work by the affiſtance 
of Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, he retired into a monaſtery, 
reſigning his crown to Egric his couſin: 


E GRIC. 


[644] Egric ſoon after his coronation, bcing attacked by 
Penda king of Mercia, the Eaſt-Angles having no great con- 
fidence in their new king, petition Sigebert to quit his mo- 
naſtery, and put himſelf at the head of their army. He ſtood 
out a good while againſt their intreaties: But poſſeſſed with a 
notion that heaven muſt crown ſo pious a prince with victory, 
they preſſed him ſo earneſtly, that at length he yields to their 
requeſt, and heads the army with Egric, carrying nothing but 
a ſwitch in his hand, God, who is not directed by the ima- 
ginations of men, gave the victory to the Mercians, both the 
Eaſt-Anglian kings being ſlain on the ſpot. They were ſuc- 
ceeded by Annas, ſon of Ennius, nephew of Redowald. 


ANN AS. 


[644] Annas was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of Eaſt- 
Anglia. By his aid it was, that Cenowalch, king of Weflex, 
who fled to him for refuge, was reſtored to his kingdom, of 
which he had been deprived by Penda in 645. 

[654. This action drew upon him the hatred of Penda, 
who, out of revenge, reſolved to carry fire and ſword into 
Haſt-Anglia. Annas died whilſt he was preparing, for his de- 
fence, leaving the management of this dangerous war to 
Ethelric, his brother and ſucceflor £, 


ETHELREC: 


[654] Ethelric dreading the valour and power of Penda, 
bribes him with a ſum of money to defiſt from his war with 
the Eaſt-Anglians, and to induce him to invade Northumber- 
land, offers to accompany him with all his forces. I have 
already related how they were both ſlain in an engagement 


with Oſwy. Adelwald, brother of Ethelric, mounted the 
throne after him, 


ADELNMNX L. 


[655] We know nothing more of this prince, but that he 
died in 664, leaving his crown to Aldulph his nephew, ſon 


of Ethelric. | 
Ado tel 


[664] Of this prince all we can learn is, that he was alive 
in 680, and aſſiſted at the council of Hatfield. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Alf wald. 


d He reſtored Adelard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the dignity of 
metropolitan. Malmſb. ibid. 


© The Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 317, and Malmfbury ſay, that he was ſlain 
in a battle with Penda. 


ALFWAL D. 
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ALEWALD. 


Alfwald died in 749, and was ſucceeded by Beorna and 


Ethelbert, who vide the kingdom b. 
B EO RNA and ET HE L BERT. 
[749] Ethelbert dying before the year 738, Beorna reigned 


alone, But we know nothing more of him, but that he was 
fuccceded by Etheldred. 


ETHELDRED 


Etheldred dying about the year 790, left the crown of 
helbert. 


ETHELBER T. 


This is the prince that Offa king of Mercia put to death 
in order to ſeize his kingdom in 792%½ From that time 
Eaſt-Anglia and, Mercia made but one kingdom. 


r n £ 
HISTORY or THE KINGDOM or 


E 8 8 


— 


HE kingdom of Eſſex, or the Eaſt-Saxons, was bound- 

ed on the north by Eaſt-Anglia, on the eaſt by the 
erman ocean, on the ſouth by the Thames, and on the 
weſt by Mercia. Its greateſt length was ſeventy-five miles, 
and its breadth thirty-cight. It contained the counties of 
Eſſex and Middleſex, — part of Hertfordſhire. The prin- 
cipal cities were London and Colcheſter ; the firſt of which be- 
came afterwards the metropolis of all England. It had for- 
merly been very conſiderable, by reaſon of its ſituation, in 
the time of the Romans, who made it a colony. But in all 
probability it was reduced very low after the arrival of the 
Saxons. 

This country having been extorted from Vortigern by 
Hengiſt, after the maſſacre of the Britiſh lords, was erected 
into a kingdom by Ercherwin, the firſt king. Hiſtorians have 
neglected to inform us of the occaſion and manner of found- 
ing this kingdom, by which the ſucceſſors of Hengiſt were 
deprived of almoſt as large a tract of land as the kingdom of 
Kent. Had a monaſtery been in the caſe we ſhould have had 
all the particulars. 


ERCHENWIN. 
{ 527] Erchenwin began his reign in 527, and died in 587, 


after he had reigned fixty years. He was fuccceded by his 


ſon Sledda. 


SLEDDA. 


[587] It is not known in what year this prince died, but 
only that his ſon Sadbert or Saba reigned in 599. 


SABRER TT. 


{604 ] Sabert was the firſt Chriſtian king of Eſſex, being 


converted by the preaching of Mellitus, and ſollicitation of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, his uncle, by his mother's fide “. 
He was noted for his piety and zeal for the true religion. 
He died in 616, and was ſucceeded by his three ſons b. 


SAXRED, SEWARD, and SIGEBERT. 


[616] Theſe three princes reigning together, forſook with 
one conſent the Chriſtian religion, which they had profeſſed 
during their father's life. After they had reigned ſeven years, 
they raſhly came to an unequal engagement with Cinigiſil and 
Quicelm, kings of Weſſex, and were all three cut off, with 
their whole army. Their ſucceſſor was Sigebert the Little, 


SIG EBERT the Little. 


623] Nothing particular is known concerning this prince, 
not ſo much as the time of his death, but only that he was 
ſucceeded by Sigebert the Good, grandſon of a brother of pious 
king Sabert, and was on the throne in 653. 


SIGEBER T the Good. 


[653] Sigebert reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his do- 
minions, from whence it had been expelled ever ſince the 


v Tyrrel ſays, he ſaw in a chronicle of Mailroſs, a king named Switheard, 


v-ho reigned in 749. He might have ſucceeded Alſwald. Rapin. 
© He was fainted after his death, Malmſb. Brompt. 


E X. 


death of Sabert. He was aſſiſted therein by Cedd, a North - 
umberland prieſt, conſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons. 
This prince was aſſaſſinated in 655, by two counts his rela- 
tions, who, having been excommunicated by Cedd, com- 
plained that the king, inſtead of avenging their quarrel, had 
caſt himſelf at the teer of the biſhop, begging pardon for 
converſing with them after their excommunication. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Swithelm his brother. 


SWITHEL M. 


[655] There is nothing particular concerning this prince 
except that Sebba and Siger ſucceeded him. * 3 


S EB B A and 81 G E R. 


Sebba was ſon of Seward, and Siger of Sigebert the Little, 
ſon of the ſame Seward. Siger returned to idolatry ; but 
Sebba ſtedfaſtly adhered to the Chriſtian religion. They were 
vaſlals to the king of Mercia, as was before obſerved in the 


reign of Wulfer. Siger dying in 683, Sebba remained 
ſole king of Eſſex. 


S E B B A alone. 


[683] Sebba reigned about eleven years longer, and then, 
being very old, turned monk in 694. He left his crown to 
Sighard and Senofrid his ſons, 


SIGHARD and SENOFRID. 


[694] Theſe two brothers reigned, and very probably died, 


together about the year 705. Offa, ſon of Siger, mounted 
the throne after them. 


OFFA 


{705] This prince defiring to marry, and caſting his eyes 
on Cinitwintha, daughter of Penda, king of Mercia, goes to 
the court of Cenred to demand this princeſs his aunt in mar- 
riage. But Ciniſwintha, being very religious and not young, 
perſuades her lover to turn monk, as ſhe does likewiſe her 
nephew, king of Mercia. Theſe two princes went to Rome 
together, and received the tonſure at the Pope's hands. Offa 
is ſaid by ſome to be ſucceeded by Seolred, or Selred, ſon of 
Sigebert the Good. 


SEOLRED. 


[707] Seolred reigned thirty-eight years, and was killed | 


at laſt, but by whom, or in what manner, 1s unknown. 
Swithred his ſon ſucceeded him, as ſome ſay. 


SWITHRED. 


* 


[746] This is the laſt king of Eſſex, whoſe name occurs 
8. 


in hiſtory, or the Saxon Annals. He began his reign in 746, 
and in caſe he was alive at the time of the diſſolution of the 
Heptarchy, muſt have reigned ſeventy-cight years. 

Of all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, there in none whoſe 
hiſtory is ſo im perfect as that of the kingdom of Eſſex. 


= Ricula, ſiſter to Ethelbert, was Sabert's mother. Rapin. 
> He was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, Which, according ta ſame; hg 
built, Higd, Polychr. p. 228. 
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1 HE kingdom of Kent, the firſt that was founded by 
the Saxons, being neither large nor very conſiderable, 
made no figure in the Heptarchy, only during the reigns 
of Hengiſt and Ethelbert. It was very advantageouſly fitu- 
ated, having the ſea on the ſouth and eaſt; the Thames on 
che north; and the little kingdom of Suſſex on the weſt. As 
long as this laſt ſubſiſted, it ſerved as a bulwark to the kings 
of Kent, againſt the ambition of the kings of Weſſex. But 
after it was ſubdued by the Weſt-Saxons, the kingdom of 
Kent was in continual danger of falling under the dominion 
of theſe powerful neighbours. The truth is, the jealouſy be- 
tween the kings of Weſſex and Mercia, and the equality of 
their forces, were the only things that Jong prevented this 
little kingdom from becoming a prey to one or other of them. 
It was not above ſixty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 
The chief towns were Dorobern or Canterbury, the capiral ; 
Dover, Rocheſter, and ſome others not ſo large indeed, but 


eonfiderable however for their ſituation and harbours, as 
Sandwich, Deal, Folkſtone, Reculver, &c. 


HEN GIS T, firſt king. 


Hengiſt arrived in Great-Britain in 449. He aſſumed the 
title of King of Kent in 455, and died in 488. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Eſcus. 


ESCUS. 


[488] As the Saxons, after the death of Hengiſt, confer- 
red the command of their armies on Ella king of Suſſex, 
Eſcus very likely was not in ſo great eſteem as his father, I 
know of nothing remarkable concerning his reign , which 
laſted to the year 512. His ſucceſſor was Octa his ſon. 


OCT A. 


F512] This prince ſuffered, or at leaſt could not prevent 
the diſmembring of Eſſex and Middleſex from the kingdom 
of Kent, to form the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons. This is 
the only particular we meet with during his twenty-two years 


reign. After Octa, his father Hermenric aſcended the throne 
of Kent. 


HERMENRIC. 

There is nothing particular concerning this prince, who 
reigacd however thirty years. Before his death he aſſociated 
Ethelbert his ſon and ſucceſſor. 

ETHRELBERT. 


[568] Ethelbert was one of the moſt celebrated kings, not 
only of Kent but of the whole Heptarchy. He was famous 


upon many accounts, particularly for his being the firſt Chriſ- 


tian king of his nation. But as I intend to ſpeak elſewhere of 
the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall relate here only 
ſuch of Ethelbert's actions as reſpect not religion. 

This prince, who had a great and an aſpiring genius, be- 
held with regret, that his predeceſſors had loſt the dignity of 
monarch and the ſuperiority Hengiſt had over all the Saxons 
ſettled in his time in Great Britain. At his coming to the 
crown, he finds Ceaulin king of Weſſex, in poſſeſſion of this 
ſuperiority as monarch. | 568] He reſolves to diſpute it with 
him, but is twice worſted. For this cauſe he remains quiet 
till the year 593, when he takes up arms again, not ſingly as 
before, but in conjunction with all the other kings, who are 
diſpleaſed with Ccaulin's ſeizing the kingdom of Suflex. 
Ethelbert being declared general, defeated — who died 
ſoon ajter, 


H. Huntingdon ſays, that he enlarged his dominions, by conquering the 
kingdoms of the Britons, p. 3 


12. 
> Malmſbury obſerves, that king Ethelbert, in the beginning of his 
reign, was a ſcorn to the neighbouring princes ; for being beaten in one or 


two battles, he could ſcarce defend his own territories ; but when in his riper 


yea:s he had learned more experience in war, he ſoon brought under his tube 
Number 6. 
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After Ceaulin's death, Ethelbert being elected monarch of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and forgetting the fall of Ceaulin, of which 
he himſelf was the cauſe, exerciſed an almoſt abſolute power 
over all the kingdoms lying ſouth of the Humber, the Nor- 
thumbrians alone having found means to keep themſelves in- 
dependent. All the reſt choſe rather to ſubmit than contend 
with him d. | 

Beſides his being formidable to his neighbours for his great 
accompliſhments, he had moreover the advantage of being 
allied ro France by means of his marriage with Bertha, daugh- 
ter of Cherebert king of Paris. This alliance procured him 
great reſpect; the kings his neighbours having reaſon to dread 
the introducing the French into England; as he might eafily 
have done. But though the haughtineſs wherewith Ethelbert 
treated them, after ſeveral victories, made them very uncaſy, 
they had ſtill a much greater occaſion to be alarmed, 

L594] Upon the death of Crida, king of Mercia, Ethel- 
bert te1zed that kingdom, though the deceaſed king had left 
a ſon of fit age to tucceed him. In this Ethelbert trod ex- 
actly in the ſteps of Ceaulin, though he had himſelf ſtirred 
up the other kings againſt that monarch, on account of his 
ambition. Thus men, for the moſt part, condemn in others 
what they approve in themſelves. Ethelbert, it ſeems, pre- 
tended that he had a right as monarch, or as deſcendent of 
Hengiſt, to ſucceed to all the vacant thrones in the Heptarchy, 
for when fortune ſmiles on a man, he eaſily finds reaſon, good 
or bad, to ſupport the moſt exorbitant pretenſions. However 
this be, the Anglo-Saxon princes, alarmed at this open uſur- 
2 began to ſtir, and take meaſures to put a ſtop to this 

ormidable power, before it grew to a greater height. The 
monarch dreading they would all join in a league againſt him, 
and ſerve him as they did Ceaulin, thought it not prudence 
to expoſe himſelf to the ſame danger. Accordingly, to make 
them eaſy, he reſtored the kingdom of Mercia to Wibba, ſon 
of Crida, reſerving however fach an authority over him, that 
he durſt not undertake any thing without his order or leave. 
Satisfied with this kind of moderation, the Engliſh. princes 
laid aſide all thoughts of a war, which neceſſity alone had 
driven them to. 

Nothing very remarkable happened in the reſt of Ethel- 
bert's reign, except what relates to religion, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak in the hiſtory of the church. This prince had two 
wives, the firſt was Bertha of France, by whom he had 
Edbald his ſucceflor, and Ethelburga, marricd to Edwin king 
of Northumberland. The name of his ſecond wife is unknown. 
He died in 6165, after he had reigned fifty-two years. 


E DB AL D. 


Edbald was very unlike his father. [916] As ſoon as he 
became his own maſter, he forſook the Chriſtian religion, and 
turned Heathen, He is even ſaid to have married the queen his 
mother-in-law. His vices rendering him ſlothful and un- 
active, all the Engliſh ſovereigns caſt off the yoke they had 
worn during the life of Ethelbert. The king of Mercia in 
particular having freed himſelf from the ſervitude Ethelbert 
had kept him in, Edbald had neither the power nor courage 
to maintain what the king his father thought he had ſo firmly 
eſtabliſned. I don't know whether hiſtorians are not agreed 
in giving this prince a very bad character, in order to 2 off 
his converſion the more. However this be, they aſſure us, 
that by the pains of Laurentius archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
he was brought to a ſenſe of his errors, and returning to the 
profeſſion of the goſpel, ſpent the remainder of his days in the 
practice of its precepts. He left two ſons, Ermenfred and 
Ercombert, which laſt ſucceeded him, and a daughter named 
Enſwith, foundreſs of the abby of Folkſtone. 


jection all the nations of the Anglo-Saxons, except the Northumbrians. 
Rapin. . : 

© Bede places his death in 613. Feb. 24. a 

4 By Emma daughter of the king of the Franks, Malmſb. He reigned 
twenty-three years. Huntingd. p. 317. | 
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ERCOMBER T. 
[640] Ercorgbert, though the youngeſt of Edbald's ſons, 


found means to aſcend the throne, in prejudice of his elder 
brother . This prince ordered the temples of the falſe gods 
to be razed to the ground, and the idols broken in pieces, 
leſt they ſhould prove a ſnare to the people. Ermenfred his 
brother, being ſeized with a diſtemper that brought him to 
his grave, he promiſed to leave the crown, which of right 
belonged to him, to his children. But he did not pertorm 
his promiſe : Perhaps it was too late when he came to think 
of it juſt before his death, in the year 664 . He left two 
ſons, Egbert and Lothair, and two daughters; Ermenilda 
the eldeſt was the wife of Wulpher king of Mercia: the 
other was a nun. 


EGBER T. 


[664] Egbert was no ſooner on the throne, but he put 
two ſons of his uncle Erminfrid to death, for fear they ſhould 
diſturb him in the pofleſſion of the crown. He preſented their 
ſiſter Domnena with ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where 
ſhe founded a monaſtery. This prince died in 673, leaving 
two ſons, Edric and Widred, who were not his unmediate 
ſucceſſors, the crown being ſeized by their uncle Lothair. 


LOTHAIR. 


673] After Lothair had reigned ten years unmoleſted t, 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, he made his fon Richard 
artner with him in the government. [685 ] This proceed- 
ing obliges his nephew Edric, ſon of his brother Egbert, to 
withdraw from court, and apply to Edelwalch king of Suſſex 
for aid, who puts him at the head of an army ; with which 
entering Kent, he vanquiſhed Lothair, who died of the wounds 
he received in battle. After this victory, Edric was crowned 
without oppoſition. Richard, ſon of Lothair, fled into Ger- 
many, where Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, an Engliſhman, 
gave him his ſiſter in marriage, and cauſed him to be elected 
king of Suabia, if we may believe ſome hiſtorians. I do not 
know how he came to die at Lucca in Tuſcany, where his 
tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. [685] They tile him king of Eng- 
land, though at moſt he was but king of Kent, 


EDRIC. 


This prince reigned but two years®, and as he had no 


children, left the crown to his brother Widred, who was 


forced to make Swabert his partner, whoſe extraction is un- 
known. 


WIDRED and SWABERT. 


[686] After Edric's death, troubles and commotions aroſe 
in the kingdom of Kent, occaſioned by the ambition of ſome 
nobles who fortified themſelves, and refuſed to acknowledge 
Widred for king. Probably Swabert was one of the prinei- 

al of the rebels, ſince he was aſſociated into the government. 

t is not known whether he was any way rclated to the royal 
family. 

In the reign of theſe two kings, Cadwallo king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, imagining the inteſtine diviſions of Kent would 
render the kingdom an eaſy conqueſt, ſent an army thither 
under the command of his brother Mollon, who over-ran 
great part of the country. { 678 ] But at length the two kings 
joining forces, vanquiſh him in battle. Mollon perceiving 
he was cloſely purſued, took ſhelter with twelve others in a 
houſe which they valiantly defended : But the Kentiſh ſoldiers 


ſetting fire to it, they all miſerably periſhed in the flames, 
Cadwallo ſoon revenged the death of his brother, whom he 
tenderly loved. He entered Kent with a formidable army 
and never ceaſed till he had deſtroyed the whole country with 
fire and ſword. After this invaſion,'Kent was reduced ſo low, 
that it never more made any figure in the Heptarchy, 

The two kings enjoyed no repoſe till the year 691. This 
pang is the reaſon of Bede's placing the beginning of 

'1dred's reign in this year, though he was crowned five years 
2 * Swabert died in 695, and Widred remained ſole king 
of Kent, As 


WIDRED alone. 


| [695] He reigned twelve years alone, and died in 925i, 
leaving three ſons, Ethelbert, Edbert, and Aldric : The twa 
eldeſt jointly fucceeded him. | 


ETHELBERTand E DBE RT. 


[725] Theſe two brothers reigned together till the year 
748, when Edbert died. - J 


ETHELBERT alone, 


[748] This prince reigned ten or twelve years alone, od 
after a reign of thirty-fix years, left his crown to his brother 
Aldric. He had aſſociated his ſon Ardulph, who died before 
him K. 


K DALIC;.- 


[760] Aldrie was frequently attacked by his neighbours, 
who ſeeing the weak ps ws: of the kingdom of Kent, im- 
proved the opportunity to ſubdue it. Offa king of Mercia 
was one of the moſt forward. He gained a battle upon Aldric, 
which ſunk the affairs of Kent very low, but however, the 
jealouſy of the other kings would not ſuffer Offa to become 
maſter of the kingdom. Þefides, he was diverted from the 
war by a Welſh invaſion in Mercia, as hath been related in 
the hiſtory of that prince, Had it not been for this, he 
would in all likelihood have united Kent to Mercia. 

Aldric had aſſociated his ſon Alemund, but that prince 
dying before him, he left no heirs, and with him ended the 
race of Hengiſt. After his death, Edbert, firnamed Pren, 
was placed on the throne. 


EDBER T-PREN. 


[794] The 4 — of Kent being extremely weakened, 
Cenulph king of Mercia, making uſe of ſo fair an opportu- 
nity, ravaged it from one end to the other; and at laſt having 
defeated and taken Edbert priſoner, carried him into Mercia, 
and put out his eyes. After that he placed on the throne 
Cudred, who was in abſolute dependence upon him, and paid 
him tribute. 


CUDRED. 


[879] This tributary king reigned eight years as vaſſal of 
the king of Mercia, who permitted, after his death in 805, 


his ſon Baldred to ſucceed him. 


B AL DR E D. 


[805] In the reign of Baldred it was that the Heptarchy 
was diflolved. This diſſolution began with the conqueſt of 
Kent by Ecbert, king of Weſſex, as will be ſeen hereafter, 


ä 


HISTORY oF THE KINGDOM or 
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| HE kingdom of Suſſex was one of the moſt inconſi- 
dcrable of the Heptarchy. It contained only the two 
counties of Suſſex and Surry, the greateſt part of which con- 


© Through the aſſiſtance and appointment of his father. S. Dunelm. p. 86. 

f Malmſb. p. 10. gives this character of him, „That he was famous 
© both for his picty towards God, and love to his country,” 

b This kould not be, if Malmſbury's account be true, viz. That he was 
moleſted for eleven years by Edric the fon. of Egbert, ad that they had 
ſcreral Engagements, with various ſucceſs, p. 11. | 


8 3 


ſiſted of the large foreſt of Andredſwald, ſo called by the 
Saxons from Anderida, the name it had in the time of the 
Romans. As this foreſt ſtood untouched when Ella con- 


For he was deprived both of his kingdom and life, ſays Malmſb. p. 11. 
but how, he does not mention. 


According to this computation, he muſt have reigned forty years, where» 
as Malmſbury fays he reigned but thirty-three, p. 11. 


In this reign Canterbury was burnt, Malmb, p. 11. 
| | And 
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ed Suſſex, we may f ſe it was cleared by degrees. 
Ta kn dom was — cy miles long and forty broad: 
it was bounded on the north by the Thames, on the ſouth 
by the ſea, on the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent, and on the 
weſt by Weſſex. The capital city was Chicheſter, built b 
Ciſſa, the ſecond king of this kingdom. He built alſo Ciff- 
bury, whoſe ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. 


ELLA, firſt king. 


C491] Ella arrived in Britain in 476, and was crowned 
king of Suſſex in 491. He was a prince of ſo great reputa- 
tion atnong the Saxons, that they judged him worthy to ſuc- 
ceed Hengiſt in the command of their atmies. He met with 
ſome ill ſucceſs, having to deal with ſo experienced a — 
as Arthur. But however it did not hinder him from ſettling 
in the country where he firſt landed, and founding there the 
kingdom of Suſſex, or of the South-Saxons. I have largely 
ſpoken of Baldulph and Colgrin his ſons, flain in the bartle 
of Badon. This prince dying in 514, left the crown to his 
only ſurviving ſon Ciſſa. 


CISSA 


-14] Ciſſa was memorable only for mis long reign of ſeventy- 
4520 and, I may add, his great age. For oppoſing him 
but a year or two old when his father brought him over, in 
476, he muſt have been at leaſt one hundred and fifteen, or 
one hundred and fixteen years. of age, when he died, in 590. 
But it is not very likely Ella ſhould bring with him a child 
of a year old. 5 ; | 

| [290] Ciſſa leaving no ifſue, Ceaulin, king of Weſſex and 
monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons, ſeized the kingdom of Suſſex. 
This occafioned the league againſt him. But notwithſtand- 
ing his being vanquiſhed, Ceolric his nephew and ſucceſſor 
remained in poſſeſſion of Suſſex. 

From the time the South-Saxons made ſeveral attempts to 
ſhake off the yoke of the kings of Weflex. And herein 
properly conſiſts the hiſtory of Suſſex, till the kingdom was 
entirely ſubdued. 5 

In 607, they revolted againſt Ceolric, king of Weſſex, 
but were reduced to obedience. 

In 648, they made another ſtruggle with better ſucceſs. 
Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, continuing ſtill in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and Penda, king of Mercia, being maſter of Weſſex, the 
South-Saxons took the opportunity to place on their throne 
a king named Adelwalch. 


SDELWALCH 
[684] The kingdom of Weſſex having ſuffered much by 


Penda's invaſion, who ſeized and kept it three years, Ceno- 
walch was little able, after his reſtoration, to dethrone the 


new king of Suſſex. But Adelwalch however was not left in 
uiet: [661] Wulfer, king of Mercia, having attacked 
enowalch, and worſted him in ſeveral encounters, pene- 


trated as far as Suſſex, where vanquiſhing Adelwalch in bat- 
tle, he took him priſoner, and after that betame maſter of 


his kingdom and the Ifle of Wight. Adelwalek — hey 
braced the Chriſtian religion in More: i 


Iſle of Wight“. 


It is very probable Adelwalch, after the death of Wulfer, 
recovered the kingdom of Suſſex, fince we fitid in the Saxon 


Annals, that he was on the throne in 686. 


[686] The ſame year Cedwalla, a Weſt Saxon fugitive prince, 
entered Suſſex with an army, and Adelwalch, endeavouring 


to drive him thence, was flain in battle b. 


After the death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla would fain have 
made himſelf maſter of Suſſex, but was oppoſed by Authun 
and Berthun, who were returned with an artny frotn an ex- 
pedition in the kingdom of Kent. At the fame time, Ced- 


walla, hearing of the death of the king of Weſſex, who had 
expelled him his dominions, returned thither, where he was 
placed on the throne. Mean while, Authun and Berthun 
were crowned Rings of Suſſex. They are ſaid by ſme to be 
ſons of Adelwalch, and by others his generals only. 


AUTHUN and BERTHUN: 


[688] Theſe two kings did not live long undiſturbed, 
Cedwalla, now become king of Weſſex, made war upon 
them, and gained a battle, wherein Berthun was ſlain. | 


AUTHU N alone. 


Authun very probably preſerved the crown of Suſſex by 
an entire dependence on the king of Weſſex, who, after the 
death of Authun, would not ſuffer even the vacant throne to 
be filled. 

[722] The South-Saxons made ſeveral attempts to recover 
their liberty. They took up arms in 722: but having taken 
_ meaſures, Ina, king of Weſſex, reduced them to obe- 

tence. 


[725] Three years after, taking advantage of ſome troubles 


that broke out in Weflex, they placed on the throne a king 


named Albert. But Ina having defeated and ſlain the new 
king, united their kingdom to his own. 


1754] However, this prevented them not in 734, in the 


reign of Sigebert, king of Weſſex, afterwards depoſed, from 


revolting once more, and chuſing one Oſmond for their king. 
In all likelihood Cenulph, ſucceſſor of Sigebert, found 
means to reduce them again to a ſtate of dependence. From 


that time the South Saxons, as far as appears, never attempt- 


ed to recover their liberty, their country being conſidered 
ever after as a province of Weſſex. 


* 5 


HISTORY or THE KINGDOM os 


W E $ 


HERE were in the heptarchy three Kingdoms, two of 

Angles and one of Saxons, that greatly ſurpaſſed the 
reſt in grandeur and power. The two kingdoms of Angles 
were Northumberland fituated beyond the Humber, and 
Mercia containing all that lay between the Humber, the 
Thames, and the Severn, with the two kingdoms of Eſſex 
and Eaſt-Anglia. Weſſex, the third great kingdom, inhabited 
by Saxans and Jutes, was fituated ſouth of the Thames, in 
breadth about ſeventy miles, from the Thames to the Britiſh 
Channel ; and in length one hundred and fifty, from the 
frontiers of Suſſex to the river Tamar, which parted it from 
Cornwal. The principal cities were Wincheſter the capital, 


Southampton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn, 


Exeter, where a great many Britons were mixed with the 
Saxons. The Ifle of Wight, inhabited by Jutes, was alſo de- 
pendent on this kingdom. EE | 
As each kingdom of the heptarchy derived its name from 
the inhabitants and ſituation, the kingdom of Weſſex, or of 
the Weſt-3axons, was ſo called becauſe it lay weſt of Suſſex, 


And of the country of the Meanyari in Weſſex: Bede, lib. iv. cap. 13. 
which is ſuppoſed to be that part of Hampſhice,"that is now divided into the 


"BE TE 0 


Kent, and Eſſex. Beſides the extent, the ſituation of this 
kingdom made it alſo very conſiderable, ſince it was guarded 
on the north by the Thames, and on the ſouth by the ſea; 
on the caſt it was bounded by the little kingdom of Suſſex, 
not at all formidable to its neighbours ; and on the weſt by 
the Britons of Cornwal, divided ſo from the reft of their 
countrymen the Welſh, by the mouth of the Severn, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for them to afliſt one another. 


G ER DIC. 


[519] This prince, of whom I have largely ſpoken in tlie 


ſecond book, arrived in Britain in the year 495, and was 


crowned the firſt time King of the Weſt-Saxons in 519, after 
Arthur had ſurrendered to him the two counties of Hamp- 


49 


reia, where he was prifoner, 
Wulfer ſet him at liberty, and made him a prefent of the 


ſhire and Somerſetſhire, the whole then of this kingdom. He 
was crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter in 532, or 533, by 


the ſame title, upon the delivery of Berkſhire, 


Viltſhire, 


hundreds of Meanſborow, Eaſt-Mean, and Weſt:Mean, Camden in Hampſhire, 


> And after a reign: ot eighteam xrars. Huntingd. p. 314. 
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Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire, by Modred. He died in 534, 
leaving his crown to his ſon Cenric, - 


CENRIC, 


534] Centric, who during his father's life was renowned 
for his valour and conduct, after he was king, 2 A 
quiet life to the noiſe and hurry of arms. e do not find 
he acted any thing memorable during his reign, except de- 
feating the Britons, who ventured to attack him in 552. He 
died in 560, and was ſucceeded by Ceaulin his eldeſt ſon, 


GEAULIN 
\ . [560] Ceaulin, being elected monarch after his father's 
4 


carried the prerogatives of that dignity to a very great 
height, Having brought the neighbouring princes into ſub- 


jection, he made them apprehenſive, by ſerzing the kingdom 


of Suſſex after Ciſſa's death, that he intended to reduce all 
England into one kingdom. The better to ſecure Suſſex, he 
went and kept his court at Chicheſter, leaving the govern- 
ment of Weſſex to Ceolric, his nephew, whom he defigned 
for his ſucceſſor. His ambition cauſed all the other kings, 
Ceolric himſelf not excepted, to enter into a league againſt 
him. He was vanquiſhed by the king of Kent, who com- 
manded the confederate army ©, and forced to fly to ſome 
unknown corner, where he ended his days ſoon after. His 
wars with the Britons and Aidan king of Scotland, were re- 
lated in the ſecond book. 


CEOLRIC. 


594] Nothing particular occurs concerning this prince 
after his acceſſion to the throne upon the death of his uncle 
Ceaulin. He died in 598, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Ceolulph. 


CEOLULPH, 


_ [598] All we know of this prince is, that in 607, he re- 
duced to obedience the South-Saxons, who had revolted d. 
He died in 611, and had for his ſucceſſor Cinigiſil, his ne- 
phew, ſon of Ceolric. 


CINI 61811. 


[611] A year after his coronation, Cinigiſil aſſociated Qui- 
celm his brother, or rather divided with him the kingdom 
of Weſſex. 


CINIGISIL d QU ICE LM. 


[612] Theſe two brothers obtained, in 614, a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Britons . 

[614] I have already given an account of Quicelm's wars 
with Edwin king of Northumberland, and ſhall have further 
occaſion to mention him in the hiſtory of the church; and 
therefore ſhall ſay no more of him here. [635] Quicelm 
turned Chriſtian a little before his death, which happened in 


635. | 
CINIGISTIL. alone. 


[636] This prince, who had embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ſome time before his brother, reigned alone till his 
death. He left his crown to his ſon Cenowalch. 


CENOWALCH. 


[643] The reign of Cenowalch was much troubled by his 
wars with the kings of Mercia. [645] Penda, whoſe ſiſter 
he had married and divorced, attacked him when he leaſt ex- 
pected it, and compelled him to abandon his kingdom, and 
fly for refuge to Annas, king of the Eaſt-Angles, where he 


© This battle was fought at Wodenſdike. Malmſb. p. 12. now called 
Wanſdike, in Wiltſhire, See Camden in Wiltthire., 

* Huntingdon fays, that during his whole reign, he was engaged in wars 
either with the Engliſh, the Scots, or the Picts, p. 31 | And Malmſbury, 
that he ſpent his whole life in wars, and was never idle, being always em- 
ployed either in defending or enlarging his dominions, p. 12. 

- © At Beamdune, Sax. Annal. which Mr, Camden takes to be Bampton in 


| Devonſhire, or Bindon in Dorſetſhire, p. 54, 56. They had allo a battle 


with Penda, king of Mercia, who attempted to take Cirenceſter from them. 
Malmſb. p. 12. 

f At Witgeorneſbrug, ſays Malmſb. p. 13. The Saxon Annals ſay at 
Bradenford, now Bradford. in Wiltſhire, See Camden, 


s Near the. hill called Pene, in Somerſetſhire; the Welſh were driven 
back as far as the river · Parret. Hunt. p. 317. Malmſb. 


remained the three years Penda kept poſſeſſion of Weſſex. 
[ 940] Cenowalch was converted in Eaſt-Anglia, and at length 
reſtored to his kingdom by the aſſiſtance of Annas. [ 648. ] 

In 652, he obtained a fignal victory over the Britons f: 
which was followed by another in 658 8. | 

[661] Some years after, he was engaged in war with Wul- 
fer, ſucceſſor of Penda; but which was the aggreſſor, or 
what was the ſucceſs of the war, is unknown. Wulfer was 
defeated and taken priſoner, Others affirm he had entirely 
the advantage, which to me ſeems moſt likely h. It is cer. 
tain Wulfer conquered Suſſex and the Ifle of Wight, which 
he could not have done, if Cenowalch had been in condition 
to oppoſe him. However this be, Cenowalch died in 672, 
and left his crown to his queen Sexburga. 


SEXBURGA. 


[627] She was a princeſs of great courage, of a very ſu- 
blime and extenſive genius, and poſſeſſed all the qualifications 
neceflary for well-governing a kingdom. She reigned but 
one year, and then died, as ſome ſay ; but according to 
others, was depoſed by the Weſt-Saxons, who thought it a 
diſhonour to obey a woman i. | 

After the death or expulſion of Sexburga, the kingdom 
was divided among ſeveral of the great men k, of whom 
Cenfus, a prince of the royal blood, deſcended from Cerdic, 
was the chief. Nothing more particular js known concerning 
this diſmembering of the kingdom, which however was 
united again into one body, after theſe petty tyrants were 
either dead or expelled, 


CENFUS, ESCWIN, and CENT WIV. 


In 674, Cenfus aſſociated his ſon Eſcwin, and probably 
was forced to let Centwin, brother to the late king Ceno- 
walch, reign alſo over ſome part of the kingdom. | 

The next year, Wulfer attacked the kings of Weſſex, 
whoſe army was commanded by Eſcwin. A bloody battle 
was tought, in which Wulfer had the advantage, though the 
loſs on both fides was very great. 

Cenfus died two years after, and Eſcwin his ſon did not 


long ſurvive him. Thus Centwin remained ſole king of 
Weſſex. | 


CENTWIN alone. 


[676] Hiſtory informs us, that in 682, Centwin obtained 
a ſignal victory over the Welſh ®, upon which Cadwallader 
their king was forced to £0 and ſue for aſſiſtance from the 
king of Armorica : the Welſh prince afterwards took a 
journey to Rome, where he died, 

About the end of Centwin's reign, Cedwalla, a prince of 
the blood- royal of Weſſex, had ſo gained the people's af- 
feEtion, that the King, being jealous of him, ordered him to 
depart the kingdom. As Cedwalla could not diſpute the 
king's command, he retired into Suſſex; and being well be- 
loved, a great many young people choſe to accompany him, 
and follow his fortune, x T.2 that he entered Suffex with 
a ſort of army a. Adelwalch, then king of Suſſex, angry ar 
Cedwalla's preſuming to enter his dominions in a warlike 
manner, and without his permiſſion, would have driven him 
thence, but was ſlain in the fight. After this victory, Ced- 
walla would have ſeized the kingdom, but was prevented by 
Authun and Berthun, as before related in the hiſtory ot 
Suſſex. Mean while, Centwin happening to die, Cedwallz 
returned to Weſſex. and was placed on the throne. 


CED WALL A. 


[686] Cedwalla was not only king of Weſſex, but like- 
wiſe monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. His firſt war was with 
Authun and Berthun kings of Suſſex, ſpoken of before. 

Having ended this war to his advantage, he rurned his 
arms againſt Kent, from whence he carricd off a great booty. 


| Þ Malmfbury ſays, that Cenowalch deprived Wulfur of the greateſt part 
of his kingdom, p. 13. But Huntingdon atfirms that Cenowalch was de- 
teated, p. 317. | 

i M. Weltminſter ſays, ſhe was expelled the kingdom by the nobles, who 
deſpiſed female government. But what authority he had for this, does not 
appear. Malmſbury gives her a great character. 

For about the ſpace of ten years. Bede, lib. iv. cap. 12. 

| At a place called in the Saxon Annals, Bedanheafde, now Bedwin, in 
Wiltſhire, Camden. 5 
' = He ravaged their country, and purſued them as far as the ſea, or St. 
George's Channel. Huntingd. p. 318. Malmſb. p. 14. 

» According to Malmſbury, he carried away all that were able to carry 
arms, that he might leave the country defenceleſs, p. 14. an 
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attacked the Iſle of Wight, which belonged to the 
4 o*f Suſſex ever ſince Wulpher's grant to Adelwalch. 
Alwald, brother to Authun yen then governor of the iſle, 
undertook its defence ; but as Cedwalla's forces were much 
ſuperior to his, he was forced at laſt to abandon the ifle to 
the mercy of the conqueror. The inhabitants being yet ido- 
laters, Cedwalla, through a falſe zeal of religion, reſolved ro 
root them out, and people the ifland with chriſtians. He 
would have executed this barbarous reſolution, had not Wil- 
fred, formerly biſhop of York, and then biſhop of Selſey in 
Suflex, repreſented to him that it would be much better to en- 
deavour to convert them. Upon the biſhop's remonſtrances, 
Cedwalla relented, but on condition the inhabitants would be 
inſtantly baptized. The poor wretches, who had no time to de- 
liberate, embraced the chriſtian religion at the firſt preaching 
of Berwin, a prieſt, nephew of Wilfred, who was entruſted 
with their converſion, if the bare declaration of people threat- 
ned with death in caſe of refuſal, may be called by that name. 

[687] Some time after Cedwalla ſent his brother Mollon 
with an army into Kent. 'The miſerable death of Mollon 
there, and the terrible manner Cedwalla revenged it, have 
already been related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

[688] At length, Cedwalla reſolved to take a journey to 
Rome, to receive baptiſm at the hands of the pope; for al- 
though he was a chriſtian and a great zealot, he had never 
been baptized. He performed this journey in 688. As he 
travelled through France and Lombardy, he was every where 
very honourably received. Cunibert king of the Lombards 
was particularly remarkable for the noble entertainment he 
gave him. [688] When he came to Rome, he was baptized 

by pope Sergius II. who gave him che name of Peter. He 
had all along wiſhed to die ſoon after his baptiſm, and he had 
his wiſh, for he died a few weeks after at Rome. He was bu- 
ried in St. Peter's church, where a ſtately. tomb was erected 
to his memory, with an epitaph ſhewing his name, quality, 
age, and time of his death e. He left, by Cendrith his queen, 
two ſons, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their tender 
age. Ina his couſin mounted the throne after him, 


1. 
[688] Of all the kings that reigned in England during the 


Heptarchy, Ina was one of the moſt famous and illuſtrious : 
he muſt needs have been of great repute, fince the ſame year 
he was crowned he was declared monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons in a general aſſembly, where Sebba king of Effex, his 
friend, ſerved him effectually. . 

Ina's wars with the Britons in Cornwal, the kings of Kent, 
the South-Saxons, and king of Mercia, rendered his valour, 
merit, and abilities more and more conſpicuous. But as hiſ- 
torians have only told us the ſucceſs, without mentioning the 
motives and circumſtances of theſe wars, it is impoſſible to 
give a particular account of them. [694] They only inform 
us, that he carried his arms into Kent, from whence nothing 
could drive him but the bribing him with a large ſum of 
money P : that in 710, he conquered part of Cornwal : that 
in 715, Ina and Ceolred fought a bloody battle at Wodenſ- 
burgh in Wiltſhire, with equal loſs on both ſides: that, laſtly, 
he reduced to obedience the South Saxons, who had revolted, 
and placed one Albert on their throne 4, 

Theſe are the military exploits that gained Ina his reputa- 
tion for war. But the panegyricks beſtowed on him by hiſ- 
torians, were not owing to theſe ſo much as to four other par- 
riculars, which to them ſeemed of great importance, and which 
they have chiefly dwelt on. Firſt, he rebuilt Glaſſenbury 
monaſtery, and augmented the revenues and privileges in ſuch 
a manner, that it became one of the moſt conſiderable in all 
England r. In the ſecond place, he publiſhed a body of laws, 
entitled, Weſt-Saxon E that is, Laws of the Weſt- 
Saxons, which ſerved for a foundation to that publiſhed in the 
next century by Alfred the Great his ſucceſſor. Thirdly, Ina 
ſignalized his piety by quitting his crown and turning monk, 
which was then looked upon as an undoubted mark of reli- 


„ „ Hic depoſitus eſt Cedwalla, qui & Petrus, Rex Saxonum. Sub. xii. 
Cal Maii indictione ſecunda qui vixit annos plus minus triginta, imperante 
domino Juſtiniano piiſſimo auguſto, anno ejus confulatus quarto, pon- 
tificante apoſtolico viro Sergio papa ſecundo.“ Rapin. 

Thirty thouſand pounds, ſay the Sax. Ann. And according to Malmſb. 
thirty thouſand marks of gold, p. 14. 

4 He alſo drove all the nobility of Eaſt-Anglia out of their poſſeſſions, 


and afterwards defeated them in battle. Malmſb. 


14. 

r By Malmſbury's account one would be inclined to think that he was the 
firſt founder of it. See Malmſb. p. 14. The charter confirmed by a great 
council of the whole Weſt-Saxon kingdom, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Baldred king of Kent, with other biſhops and great men, is in manu- 
ſcript in the library of Trinity college in Cambridge, and alſo publiſhed by 
Sir H. Spelman, 1n his firſt volume of the Britiſh Councile, ut after all 
this charter ſeems to be the forgery of the Benedictin monks, 
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gion. This reſolution was taken by the perſuaſions of his 
queen Ethelburga, who had prepared him for it, by frequently 
repreſenting to him the example of ſo many kings his prede- 
ceflors, that had run the ſame race before, and were honoured 
as ſaints: [727] But laſtly, what contributed moſt to Ina's 
fame, was this : Before he ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery, he 
went to Rome, where after conferring with pope Gregory II. 
he built a large college fot the inſtruction and reception of the 
Engliſh ecclefiaſticks that ſhould come to ſtudy at Rome, and 
for the entertainment and lodging of the kings and princes of 
the ſame nation, that ſhould viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. 
Adjoining to the college, he built alſo a ſtately church, and 
appointed a certain number of prieſts to officiate. Befides the 
charge of the buildings, of the ornaments of the church, and 
of the neceſſaries of the college, there was an abſolute neceſ- 
fity of ſettling a ſtanding fund for their maintenance, accord- 
ing to the intent of the founder. Now Ina had taken care of 
this, by laying a tax of a penny on every family in the king- 
dom of Weſſex and Suſſex, which was to be ſent yearly to 
Rome, under the name of Romeſcot. Some time after Offa 
king of Mercia impoſed the ſame tax on the kingdom of 
Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, and termed it Peter-Pence. Some 
ſay, Ina returned into England to have this tax ſettled by the 
general aſſembly, or parliament of Weſſex, and to get the char- 
ter ſigned by all the nobility of the kingdom. After which 
he returned to Rome, where he took upon him the monkith 
habit l. Ethelburga, who adviſed him to it only becauſe ſhe 
had a mind to become a nun herſelf, put on the veil in the 
monaſtery of Barking. 

Malmſbury is miſtaken in ſaying Ina was fixty-two years 
on the throne of Weſſex, fince it is certain he had reigned 
but thirty-ſeven, or at moſt but thirty-nine years when he re- 
ſigned his crown to his couſin Adelard, 


ADELARD. \ 


[727] Though Adelard was placed on the throne with the 
conſent of the aſſembly general, Oſwald, one of the roval 
family , diſputed the poſſeſſion of it with him. Their quarrel 
was decided by a battle, wherein the king was victorious over 
his rival, whoſe death, which happened ſhortly after, reſtored 
peace and tranquility to the kingdom. Adelard died in 740, 
and was ſucceeded by Cudred his brother or couſin. 


CUDRED. 


[740] We have only the following particulars of the reign 
of Cudred: for we muſt not expect to find any connexion 
between the facts related by the hiſtorians, or annaliſts. 

[743] In 743, this prince obtained a fignal victory over 
the Corniſh men. Two years after, Ethelun, a Weſt-Saxon 
lord, diflatisfied with the king, raiſed a ſedition among the 
ſoldiers, in which Cenric ſon of Cudred was 1lain. This ac- 
tion was followed by a civil war, which laſted ſome time. 
Ethelun being at the head of the rebels, dared to give his 
ſovereign battle, wherein the king, though not without great 
danger of being vanquiſhed, gained the victory. During the 
fight, Ethelun gave ſuch notable proofs of an undaunted 


courage, and extraordinary conduct, that the king choſe 


rather to receive him into favour, than deſtroy a ſubject that 
might be ſerviceable to him. [750] And indeed, it was the 
ſame Ethelun, that in 752 vanquiſhed Ethelbald king of 
Mercia, in a battle mentioned in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

[753] Cudred turned his victorious troops againſt the Bri- 
tons of Cornwall *, and conquered part of their country, 
which he united to Weſſex. He died ſhortly after, and left 
his crown to his nephew Sigebert. 


SIGEBERT. 


[754] Sigebert, very unlike his predeceſſor, by his vices 
and cruelties , drew on himſelf the hatred. and contempt of 
his ſubjects. A certain count? having expoſtulated with him 


f See biſhop Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library. p. 4c. 

© There is no authority for this. Polidore Vireit (who was the Pope's 
collector of the tax) allows it indeed ; but it is not contirmed by any ancient 
author or council. 


„ « Plebeio cultu amictus inter medicos conſenuit.“ Higden. Polychron. 
248. | 
i « He was the ſon of Ethelbald, of Cynebald, of Cuithwin, of Ceaulin. 
Malmſbury, p. 15. Huntingdon, p. 338. 

* He and Ethelbald being reconciled, joined their forces againſt the 
Britons. Sax. Ann. Hunting. . 

Puffed up with his predeceſſor's victories, he became intolerable to his 
ſubjects. t he altered the laws according to his own pledſure. 
Huntingd. p. 341. Sax. Ann. : 

* Cumbra------ © prece totius populi querimonias eorum (ſe. ſubditorum) 
« regi tero intima vit.“ Huntingd. p. 341. Tyr. p. 226, 
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concerning his conduct, he ordered him to be put to death in 
his preſence. This action made the Weſt-Saxons loſe all pa- 
tience ; they publicly depoſe him, and place on the throne 
Cenulph, ſon of Adelard. Sigebert finding he could have no 
redreſs, was forced to ſubmit to the ſentence of the ſtates, 
and betake himſelf to a foreſt *, where he was killed by a 
ſwine-herd b. N 


[754] 9 became very famous for his frequent vic- 
tories over the Britons ©, + 

Alfter he had reigned thirty years, he grew jealous of Cune- 
hard, brother of Sigebert, and er not without reaſon. 
Cunehard having notice of the king's ſuſpicions, and knowing 


he intended to diſpatch him out of the way, reſolved to pre- 


vent him. To this end, diſcovering him one day, as he went 
alone 4 to viſit a certain lady whom he admired, he followed 
him, with ſome of his friends, into the houſe and- attacked 
him. Cenulph defended himſelf furiouſly, and even wounded 
his enemy, but at laſt, overpowered with numbers, ſunk 
down with his wounds. The king's officers and domeſticks 
running in at the noiſe, and finding him dead, fell upon 
Cunehard and flew him, not regarding the large offers he 
made them to ſpare his life, and place him on the throne ©, 
Brithric, ſon of Cenulph, ſucceeded his father. 


BRITHREIC. 


[784] Brithric, three years after he was on the throne, 
married Edburga, daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, and 
about the ſame time baniſhed Egbert the kingdom. [787] 
Egbert, a prince of the royal family, by his noble qualities 
had gained the affection of the Weſt-Saxons to ſuch a degree, 
that the king could not help being jealous. This was a ſuth- 
cient inducement to Brithric to free himſelf from the uneaſi- 
neſs occafioned by that prince, by removing him from his 
preſence ?. Egbert retired at firſt to the court of Offa king 
of Mercia : but he did not meet there with the reception he 
expected, Offa being unwilling to diſoblige his ſon-in-law 
Brithric, by harbouring a — that was hateful to him. 
Whereupon Egbert reſolved to retire into France, where he 
was very civilly received by Charles the Great, who ſhowed 
him, on ſeveral occaũons, marks of his eſteem. During Eg- 
bert's twelve years abode at this prince's court, he very much 
improved his natural abilities, and rendered himſelf capable 
of executing the grand defign of uniting the ſeven kingdoms 
of the Anglo-Saxons into one monarchy, as will be ſeen 
preſently. 

During the reign of Brithric, the Danes made their firſt 
deſcent in the kingdom of Weſſex . They began then to 
be formidable, not only at ſea, but on the coaſts of ſeveral 
European kingdoms. As in proceſs af time they did the 
Engliſh incredible damage, it is not without reaſon that hiſ- 
torians have been very exact in marking the time of their 
firſt deſcent. 

799 or 800] Brithric, in 799, was poiſoned by Edburga 
his wife i. The Weſt-Saxons were ſo provoked at this action, 
that before they proceeded to the election of a new king, they 
made a law prohibiting the wives of their future kings from 
taking the title of Queen, and fitting on the throne with 
their hutbands. And leſt the complaiſance of the kings to 
their wives might occaſion the breaking of this law, it was 
further enacted, that hereafter, if any king of Weſſex ſhould 
diſpenſe with the obſervance of it, he ſhould, ipſo facto, be 
deprived of his royal rights, and his ſubjects abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance. 7 

This affair being ended, an honourable ambaſſy was ſent 
by the Weſt-Saxons. to Egbert, to offer him the crown. Eg- 
bert was then at Rome with Charles the Great, who received 
there, foon after, the imperial crown. Here he took his leave 
of that great prince, who had been a father to him, and at 
his departure gave him freſh marks of his affection. 

Queen Edburga having left Weſſex upon poiſoning her 
huſband, fled allo to Charles the Great, who, in gonfideration 


The foreſt of Andredſwald. Huntingdon, p. 342. 

b Belonging to the late count Cunibra. Huntingdon, p. 342. 

© Anno 778, Cenulph fought a battle with Ota, king of Mercia, at Ben- 
— in Oxtordſhice ; in which Oita got the victory. Brompt. p. 770. 
Malmſb. p. 15. 8 

4 To 4 in Surrey. Huntingdon, p. 343. 

e Ccnulph was buried at Wincheſter, and Cunchard at Axminſter. Hunt- 
ingdon, p. 343 ; or at Repton, 8 Malniſbury, p. 16. 

He was the fon of Alemund, Ela, Eoppa, Inigitil, 3 who was 
the fourth from Ceaulin. 

# Brithric had formed a deſign of removing him out of the way; which 
Egbert being aware of, he fled to Offa ; where meſſengers toon came from 
Brithric to demand him; but he eſcaped uno France. — 


of the friendſhip between him and her father Offa, gave her 
a rich abby, where ſhe might have ſpent the remainder of her 
days in peace k. But that way, of lite not being agrecable tg 
her conſtitution, ſhe behaved ſo ill in it, that being ſurprized 
in an intrigue with a young Engliſh gentleman, the emperor 
was forced to ſend her away. She wandered about from place 


to place for ſome time, and at laſt went and ended her days 


at Pavia in great want. | 
EGBER T, 


[800] Egbert, beſides the valour natural to all the Saxon 
princes, had one qualification that gave him a ſuperiority 
above the other kings his cotemporaries, which was, his great 
knowledge in politicks, acquired during his abode at the 
court of Charles the Great, whoſe example and inſtructions, 
no doubt, had greatly contributed towards it. He was no 
ſooner on the throne of Weſſex, but he perceived himſelf 
ſuperior to the other kings, and reſolved to make the beſt 
uſe of it l. But like an able politician, he judged it neceſſary 
to proceed by degrees in the execution of his projects. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſpent the firſt feven years of tas reign in 
ſettling the affairs of his kingdom, and in gaining the love 
and eſteem of his own ſubjects, in which he ſuccceded to 
his wiſh. 

The kingdom of Weſſex being bounded on the fouth by 
the ſea, and on the north by the Thames, Egbert muſt of 
courſe begin the extending his borders either eaſtwards or 
weſtwards. To the eaſt lay the kingdom of Kent, which 
would have been very convenient for him; but as this king- 
dom was then in ſubjection to Cenulph, king of Mercia, a 
prince of diſtinguiſhed worth, and monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to begin with Kent would have been the ready way 
to ruin his deſigns. And therefore, in expectation of a more 
favourable juncture, Egbert thought it proper to carry his 
arms firſt towards the weſt, 2 the Britons of Cornwal. 
[809 } His ſucceſs was ſo great, that in the end he reduced 


all Cornwal to his obedience *. 


[8101 The Welſh intending to affiſt their brethren in 
Cornwal, gave Egbert a pretence to attack them. He defeat- 
ed them ſeveral times, and at laſt ſubdued the kingdom of 
Venedocia, one of the three, Wales was then divided into. 

811, 812, 813] The ſtruggles of the Welſh afterwards to 

ake off their yoke, ſerved only to make it the heavier. 
Egbert re-entering their country, deſtroyed all with fire and 
ſword, which made them take care how they provoked him 
a third time to come among them. 

1819] At length the death of Cenulph in 819, gave Eg- 
bert room ſeriouſly to conſider of executing his defigns. He 
was immediately inveſted with the dignity of monarch, to 
which none had a better claim than himſelf. His kingdom 
was in a flouriſhing condition, whilſt the reſt,. weakened by 
inteſtine diviſions, daily loſt ſomewhat of their luſtre and 
power. The Heptarchy was reduced to five kingdoms, of 
which he poſſeſſed one of the moſt confiderable. In the other 
four, the race of their antient kings being extinct, nothing 
enſued but quarrels and diſſentions among the principal lords, 
who all thought they had a right to aſpire to the crown. 
And therefore, ſo far were they from conſulting in common 
the public good, that they regarded only their own intereſts, 
and the forming of parties to ſupport them in their ambitious 
pretenſions. On the contrary, the kingdom of Weſſex became 
every day more powerful by the weaknels of the reſt, and the 
prudent adminiſtration of the perſon that governed it, whoſe 
valour was equal to his judgment and ability, to ſet in motion 
the ſprings of the moſt refined politicks. Wheretore Egbert 
reſolved to haſten the execution of his project of reducing 
England into one kingdom. Almoſt all the preceding mo- 
narchs had formed the ſame deſign, and their nat ſucceeding 
was entirely owing to unſeaſonable junctures. Bur ſoon after 
Egbert's being declared monarch, every thing, conſpired to 
favour hun. Northumberland had been long rent by two 
factions, who, little attentive to what paſſed abroad, were 
only watching opportunities to ſupplant one another. Mercia 
was in no better condition. Bernulph, who had depolcd 


> At Portland. Aſſer. Ann. Malmſb. 

He was buried at Warham in Dorſetſhire. Matmſbury, p. 16. The 
poiſon was defigned for another, but the king happened to taſte it. 

& At her arrival ſhe made the emperor many great preſents ; and he bid- 
ing her chuſe whom ſhe would have for a huſband, himlelt, or his fon, ſhe 
fooliſhly choſe his ſon z whereupon the emperor, laughing, ſaid, If thou 
hadſt choſen me, thou ihouldit have, had my ſon, but now thou ſhalt have 
neither. Aſſer. Anna]. S. Dunelm. p. 118. 

He took a particular care to train up his ſubjects in that ſcill in military 
affairs, which he had learnt at the court of France. Higden, p. 252. Malmſb. 

. 36. 
a One of the battles was fought at Camelford in Cornwal ; ſeveral thou- 
ſands fell on both ſides. Hunt. p. 345. This war laſted ſome years. --  - 
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lph, reigned only by the ſupport of a powerful party, 
2 bad pike, Sk to raiſe him to the throne, 
but found it difficult to uphold him, by reaſon of the envy of 
the nobles at his, advancement; For which cauſe, though that 
kingdom was confiderably enlar ed by the acquiſition of Eaſt- 
Anglia, and though the king 0 Kent was become its tribu- 
tary, it was far from being ſo powerful as Weſſex, The Eaſt- 
Angles, not yet thoroughly ſettled in the ſtate of ſubjection 
Offa had reduced them to, were waiting for a favourable op- 
ortunity to throw off the Mercian yoke, which to them was 
intolerable. The wars of the kings of Kent with the Welt- 
Saxons and Mercians, had brought them ſo low, that they 
could not avoid being tributary to the king of Mercia, and 
conſequently were not in condition to ſtand againſt Egbert. 
As for the kingdom of Eſſex, befides the probability of its 
being in ſubjection to Mercia, it had long made but a very 
inconſiderable figure, and if it was ſtill governed by Swith- 
red, which is uncertain, that prince muſt have been of an 
extreme old age. RP 
Theſe conſiderations inflaming Egbert's ambition, he began 
his preparations, which raifing ſuſpicions in the king of Mer- 
cia, he thought betimes of providing for his ſafety. Though 
he was ignorant that Egbert intended the conqueſt of all 
England, he could hardly doubt but he deſigned to enlarge 


his dominions at the expence of his neighbours. And there- 


fore, fearing the ſtorm might ſuddenly fall on him, he be- 
lieved, by attacking him before he was ready, he ſhould 
break his meaſures, and compel him to be quiet. To this 
end, he advanced with his army as far as Ellandunum near 
Saliſbury n, where, contrary to his expectation, he met his 
enemy, Whom he thought to have ſurprized unawares. The 
two armies coming to an engagement, the Mercians were 
routed with ſo great a loſs, that it was not poſſible for Bernulph 
ever to retrieve it. 

This victory procured Egbert two great advantages. Firſt, 
as it very much weakened the king of Mercia, who alone was 
able to withſtand him. Secondly, as it opened the way to the 


conqueſt of Kent, for which Bernulph himſelf had given a 


pretence, by attacking him firſt. This conqueſt was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to his becoming maſter of all the country be- 
tween the Thames and the ſea. Beſides, by beginning the 
execution of his deſigns with the kingdom of Kent, he was 
the leſs apprehenſive of alarming the Northumbrians, who 
were too remote to concern themſelves with what was tranſ- 
acting beyond the Thames. | 

Purſuent to this reſolution, Egbert ſent his ſon Ethelwolph 
with a powerful army into Kent. Baldred, unprepared 
againſt an invaſion, preſſed in vain the king of Mercia to come 
and aſſiſt him. Bernulph was diſabled, by his late defeat, 
from bringing an army ſo ſoon into the field. Beſides, Egbert 
had ſo poſted himſelf, that it was not poſſible to relieve Kent, 
without overcoming his army, which as Bernulph could not 
pretend to attempt, the burden of the war, notwithſtanding 
his weakneſs, was to be ſuſtained by Baldred alone. However 
he hazarded a battle; but being vanquiſhed, retired into 
Mercia, leaving his * to the young Weſt-Saxon prince, 
who became maſter of it without any difficulty. Thus the 
kingdom of Kent was united to thoſe of Weſſex and Suſſex, 
and by that means Egbert ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
whole country lying ſouth of the Thames. 

This firſt ſtep being taken, Egbert rendered himſelf alſo 
maſter of the kingdom of Effex, which is all hiſtorians ſay of 
it, without mentioning any one circumſtance : ſo imperfect is 
the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

Though the rugs of theſe two kingdoms was a great 
ſtep towards ſubduing the reſt, yet the moſt difficult taſk was 
ſtill behind; namely, the conqueſt of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia, Had theſe three kingdoms been in 
their former ſplendor, each of them in particular would have 
kept Egbert fully employed. Nay, had they but entered into 
a ſtrict alliance for their common defence, when they were 
going to be attacked, they would perhaps have cauſed that 
ambitious prince to deſpair of ſubduing them. But their divi- 
ſions prevented them from making ſo neceſſary an alliance. 
The Eaſt-Angles were waiting for an opportunity to revolt 
againſt the king of Mercia. The Northumbrians for ſome 
time had lived in a ſort of anarchy, which diſabled them 
from taking any meaſures with n_ to foreign affairs. So 
far were they from any thoughts of aſfiſting their neighbours, 
that they were wholly intent upon deſtroying one another, in 
which they were but too ſucceſsful. Mercia, indeed, ſeemed 
{till very powerful; but the Mercians were in no greater union 
among themſelves than the Northumbrians ; and beſides, the 
battle of Ellandunum had conſiderably weakened them: 


a Higden ſays, that Elindon (as he calls it) was in Hamptunenſi provincia, 
p. 252, The annotator upon Camden thinks it was Elingdon, ncar High- 
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whereas Weſſex was grown ſtranger by the cenqueſt of two 
kingdoms: ; 

Egbert beholding with pleaſure how all things conſpired 
to favour his deſigns, reſolved to invade Mercia in the firſt 
place, plainly foreſeeing, could he conquer that kingdom, 
the reſt would make no long reſiſtance, Mercia and Eaſt- 
Anglia made but one body ever ſince their union by Offa, But 
as this union was not cemented by the mutual affections of the 
two nations, it was rather deſtructive than advantageous to 
the ſtate. The Eaſt-Angles looked upon the Mercians as their 
hateful maſters; whilſt the Mercians, on their part, treated 
the Eaſt-Angles with haughtineſs, as a conquered nation. 
This being = caſe, it was much more eaſy for Egbert to 
foment their mutual enmity, than for them to reap the benefit 
of their union. For this reaſon Egbert, to accompliſh his 
ends with the more eaſe, increaſed their animoſity to the ut- 
moſt of his power, not doubting but, could he once bring 
them to an open rupture, they would ſo weaken one another, 
as never more to be able to reſiſt him. It is ſtrange, ſince 
this maxim is univerſally known: ** We muſt divide thoſe 
* whom we would deſtroy,” it ſhould fo frequently happen 
that they againſt whom it is practiſed, ſhould attend ſo little 
to it. The Eaſt-Angles, blinded by their extreme defire of 
freeing themſelves from the Mercian yoke, without a moment's 
conſideration, followed the advice ſecretly given them by Lg- 
bert, of taking up arms for the recovery of their liberty. 
Their attention to their preſent intereſt, prevented them from 
reflecting, that after they had been ſubſervient to Egbert's 
deſign, they would be ſtill leſs able to withſtand him than the 
Mercians. It is true, Egbert, pretending to have no other 
view but their intereſt, cauſed whatever was moſt capable to 
excite them to a revolt, to be laid before them. His emiſſaries 
told them, “there never was ſo favourable an opportunity 
of recovering their liberty: that the Mercians were ſo ex- 
tremely weakened ſince the battle of Ellandunum, that 
they were hardly able to maintain their tyranny over the 
* Eaſt-Angles : that beſides, Egbert was ſo incenſed againſt 
Bernulph that he would readily affiſt them, having publicly 
declared as much.” This was ſufficient to induce the Eaſt- 
Angles to revolt. The pleaſure of thinking they thould be 
freed from their dependance on the Mercians, baniſhed from 
their thoughts the fear of becoming ſubject to the Weſt-Saxons. 
Thus reſolved, they took up arms, and chole a general, whoſe 
name hiſtorians have neglected to relate. Bernulph informed 
of their motions, thought he could not be too ſpeedy in putting 
a ſtop to an evil that ſeemed of ſo dangerous a conſequence. 
With the firſt troops he could draw together, he marched 
againſt the Eaſt-Angles ; but inſtead of chaſtiſing them, as he 
vainly hoped, was defeated and lain. 

The Eaſt-Angles were mighrily encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
without diſheartning however the Mercians, who made freſh 
attempts to reduce the rebels. They forthwith clect a king, 
named Ludican, who endeavours to continue the war, whilſt 
the Eaſt-Angles are prepating to receive him, in expectation 
the king of Weſſex would not fail them upon occation, ac- 
cording to his promiſe. Ludican actually entered Eaſt-Anglia 
with a numerous army; but death prevented him from making 
any progreſs, and rendered his preparations' for that campaign 
of no effect. Some ſay, he was flain in a battle: others at- 
firm, the Eaſt-Angles found means to free themſelves from 
the dread of this prince, by cauſing him to be atlaſſinated. 

Whether the Mercians diſcovered that Egbert privately 
aſſiſted the Eaſt-Angles, or the conqueſts already made by that 
prince opened their eyes, they were ſenſible, at length, the 
maintaining their dominion over Eaſt- Anglia was not ſo much 
the buſineſs of the preſent war, as the preſervation of their 
own liberties. In this belief, they reſolved to exert their ut- 
moſt, and chuſe a king of known valour, without regarding 
the intereſts of the ſeveral factions, which till then had kept 
them divided. Their choice fell upon Witglaph, a lord of 
great merit, whoſe ſon had married a daughter of king Ce- 
nulph. If the new king had been to deal with the Eaſt- 
Angles, probably he would have ended the war to his advan- 
tage. But inſtead of aiming at the reduction of Eaſt-Anglia, 
he was very much embarafled to defend his own dominions. 
Egbert fearing the ſtare of affairs might be changed under a 
new prince, whoſe valour he was no ſtranger to, no longer 
delaycd to declare openly for the Eaſt-Angles. Hitherto.he 
had only aſſiſted them privately, at leaſt he had not appeared 
as a party in the war, raiſed by him between them and the 
Mercians, with the ſole aim that they might weaken one 
another. But as ſoon as the preparations of the Mercians 
gave him room to fear the balance would incline too much 


on their fide, he thought himſelf obliged ro take other mea- 


worth. See Camden in Wiltſhire, Mr. Lambard's ſuppoſition is moſt pro- 
bable, that it was Ellistield, near Wincheſter, Diction. T . 
ures, 
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ſures, by publicly aſſiſting the Eaſt-Angles, and declaring war 
with the Mercians. Witglaph uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to withſtand the united forces of the Eaſt-Angles and Weſt- 
Saxons, He even frequently tried the fortune of his arms in 
ſkirmiſhes and conflicts, but always with ill ſucceſs. At length, 
having loſt a great battle, and finding his caſe deſperate, he 
fled to the abby of Croyland, where he lay concealed three 
months. In the mean time, Egbert purſuing his victory, 
became maſter of Mercia, without any oppoſition. He de- 
ſigned to unite it to the reſt of his dominions ; but by the me- 
diation of Siward abbot of Croyland, Witglaph was reſtored 
to his kingdom, on condition of paying homage, and becom- 
ing tributary to the conqueror. | 

After the Eaſt-Angles had been ſubſervient to Egbert's de- 
figns, they were glad to be received into his protection, on 
almoſt the ſame terms with the Mercians ; ſo that all the ad- 
vantages procured them by the war, was the change of one 
maſter for another. 

Northumberland alone remained as yet free from the domi- 
nion of Egbert. But that kingdom was little able to preſerve 
her liberty, confidering the ill ſituation of her affairs. An- 
dred, who then reigned, was a king in name only. His fac- 
tion had placed him on the throne, not that he, but themſelves 
might reign in his name. Beſides, the kingdom was all along 
rent by parties, and frequently invaded by the Scots, who had 
over-run great part of its territories. It was not poſſible there- 
fore for the Northumbrians to withſtand the victorious arms 
of the king of Weſſex, or rather of all the reſt of England, 
which was in that prince's power. Accordingly, when Eg- 
bert approached with an army that had already conquered 
four kingdoms. Andred and the Northumbrians in great 
conſternation, and unable to make head againſt him, ſubmit- 
ted and accepted of the ſame terms granted the Mercians and 
Eaſt-Anglians. 

Thus ended the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
reduction of the ſeven kingdoms, under the dominion of the 
king of Weſſex. Indeed Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northum- 
berland, ftill preſerved a ſhadow of liberty; but very probably 
Egbert would not have fuffered other kings to be choſen, 
after the death of thoſe who were then on the throne, it the 
Danes, who ſhortly after began their invaſions,. had given him 
time to take other meaſures. 

The government of the Heptarchy, reckoning from the 
founding of the kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, held two hundred and forty-three 


years, But if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their conqueſſis 
be added, from the arrival of Hengiſt to that of Crida, the 
Heptarchy wilt be found to have lafted three hundred ang 
ſeventy- eight, from its beginning to its diſſolution. 

It we enquire into the caufes of the diflolution of the 
Heptarchy, they will very readily occur. It is eaſy to perceive 
one of the principal was, the great inequality amongſt the 
ſeven kingdoms, three are yaltly ſurpaſſed the reſt in 
extent and power. Hardly was the Heptarchy founded, when 
the kings of Weſſex looked upon Suſſex and Kent as cx. 
tremely convenient for them, and accordingly both the one 
and the other were ſubdued by them at different times. The 
kings of Mercia had all along an eye on the kingdom of 
Eflex. Nay, it appears they were maſters of it for ſome 
time, and in all likelihood it was not entirely free, when 
conquered and united to his other dominions by Egbert. 
Eaſt-Anglia was an object that continually inflamed the Kare 
of the Mercians and Northumbrians, the firſt of whom car- 
ried it at dength. 

Another cauſe of the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, was 
the default of the male heirs in the royal families of all the 
kingdoms, Weſſex excepted. Hence aroſe thoſe diſſentions 
among the great men, which exceedingly weakened their re- 
ſpective ſtates. We may aſſign moreover as another caulc, 
the concurrence of various circumſtances, which never mer 
but in the time of Egbert. But chiefly this diſſolution was 
owing to the direction of the providence of God, whoſe 
good pleaſure it was to raiſe England by degrees, and after 
teyeral revolutions, to her preſent height of grandeur and 
power. 

The conqueſt of Great Britain, and the relinquiſhing of 
the ſame by the Romans, is the ſubject of the firſt book of 
this hiſtory. In the ſecond the largeſt and nobleſt part of 
the iſland is repreſented ſtruggling with the Anglo-Saxons, 
and at laſt obliged to ſubmit to their yoke. In the third 1 
have related, though in a very general manner, the affairs 
of the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, their wars, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their kings in each of the ſeven kingdoms, and 
have concluded with ſhowing the Heptarchy turned into a 
real monarchy. 

It remains now that I ſpeak of the converſion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Chriſtian religion, and give a repreſentation of 
the church of England in her primitive ſtate, wherein con- 
ſiſts the principal part of the Engliſh hiſtory during the 
Heptarchy. | 


1 
STATE oF THR CHURCH Oo ENGLAND, 


FROM 


Converſion of the ENGLISH, 


E have ſeen, in the ſecond book, the horrid deſola- 

tion of the Britiſh church, whilſt expoſed to the bar- 
barity of the Saxons, who thought it their duty to perſecute 
the Chriſtians. We ſhall now behold theſe very Saxons from 
perſecutors grown Chriſtians, (by the direction of Divine Pro- 
vidence, which inceffantly watches for the welfare of man- 
kind) forming a flouriſhing church in the ſame places where 
they had exerciſed their cruetties. *Tis not our buſineſs to 
dive into the reaſons of God's aſſigning different periods to the 
{ſeveral nations of the world, for leading them into the way of 
ſalvation. It is ſufficient for us to know and admire, that 
when the happy time is come, not only no obſtacle can ob- 
ſtruct the execution of his deſigns, but, on the contrary, every 


| 

| 

| 

thing helps to accompliſh them : nay, the weakeſt inſtruments, England. ( 

| | 
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S Kent was firft converted, I ſhall begin with that king- nothing to cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the French, well | 
dom. But becauſe ſeveral accidents conſpired to this knowing how much it might turn to his advantage. The 

event, it will be proper in order to have a juſt notion of the means he judged moſt proper to this end, was the demanding 1 

thing, to ſet them all in one view before the reader. a French princeſs in marriage; accordingly he caſt his eyes 1 

I have ſpoken, in the hiſtory of Kent, of Ethelbert's power on Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris. He at firſt a 

over the reſt of the kings of the Heptarchy, and intimated, met with ſome obſtacles. ' Chilperic, who, after his brother : 

that his neighbourhood to, and alliance with France, did not Cherebret's death, had been as a father to this princeſs, would 

1 little contribute towards it. For this reaſon he omitted not hear a word of the match, on account of Ethelbert's being p 
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to the Diſſolution of the HEPTARCHY. 


in the hands of the Almighty, acquire an irreſiſtible force. 

In order to have a clear and diſtinct knowledge of the 
manner of the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the 
moſt remarkable occurrences from the foundation of their 
churches, to the diflolution of the Heptarchy, England muſt 
be conſidered not, as it is at preſent, one realm, but as di- 
vided into ſeven diſtinct kingdoms. Theſe kingdoms being 
converted at different times, it will be neceflary to treat 
of them ſeparate. And therefore, I am now about to 
relate how the goſpel was received by every one of them in 
particular, with the moſt memorable tranſactions in reſpect 
to religion, from their converſion to their being reduced 
under the dominion of Egbert, the firſt and real monarch of 
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an idolater; and this for ſome time put a ſtop to the matter. 
But Ethelbert found means to remove this ditficulty, by pro- 
mifing to let Bertha have the free exerciſe of her religion, 
and bring over with her a certain number of ecclefiaſticks; 
Upon theſe terms the princeſs was given him in marriage. 
Chiſperic, her uncle, was in hopes that as ſhe was thoroughly 
rounded in her religion, ſhe would be ſo far from turning 
Peake herſelf, that ſhe wou'd contribute to the converſion 
of the Engliſh monarch. And in this his expectations were 
anſwered. As ſoon as they came together, ſhe {pared no pains 
to gain his love and eſteem by her affable and condeſcending 
behaviour. Ethelbert, charmed with the good qualities of 
his queen, had all the value and affection for her ſhe could 
defire. In this agreeable ſituation Bertha juſtly hoped to AE 
the king at length to have favourable thoughts of the chrit- 
tian religion, and therefore took all occaſions to diſplay the 
goſpel truths in the moſt affecting manner. Beſides, the con- 
verſations Ethelbert had from time to time with Luidhard 
biſhop of Soiſſons, who came over with the queen, contri- 
buted very much to her deſign. In a ſhort time, Ethelbert 
was ſo wrought upon, that if he had not yet reſpect enough 
for the chriſtian religion to embrace it, at leaſt he had no 
averſion to the goſpel or thoſe that profeſſed it. 
596] In this favourable juncture it was that pope Gregory 
I. ſent miſſionaries into England, to inſtruct the Engliſh in 
the knowledge of the goſpel. Gildas and Bede reproach the 
Britons ſeverely for ſuffering their neighbours to live ſo long 
in paganiſm, without offering them their aſſiſtance to free 
them from their errors. But they blame them without cauſe. 
It is eaſy to ſee, that whilſt the Saxons oppreſſed the natives 


with all imaginable cruelties, theſe were very unfit inſtru- 


ments to inſtruct their perſecutors. Beſides, their continual 
wars gave the Saxons no time to turn their thoughts to reli- 
gious affairs. But when they came to be ſettled, aſſiſtance 
was not wanting, and though it came from far, it was no leſs 
effectual than if it had flowed from their neighbours. As this 
here is a very remarkable epocha in the Engliſh hiſtory, it 
will be proper to ſhow the ſecret ways made uſe of by provi- 
dence in the execution of its deſigns in favour of this nation. 
In order to this, it will be neceſſary to look back a little to 
what happened before. 

About eighteen or twenty years before the arrival of the 
Roman Miſhonaries, in the reign of Alla king of Deira, ſome 
young children were ſent from thence to Rome to be fold. 
T hat ſort of trade was then commonly drove by the Englith, 
who made no ſcruple of felling their children, when over- 
ſtocked. Theſe young ſlaves, being expoſed to ſale in the 
public market, drew the eyes of vaſt numbers of people upon 
them, who could not but admire them. Among the reſt, 
Gregory, archdeacon of Rome, beheld them very attentively. 
He enquired particularly after the place of their birth, and 
the religion there profeſſed. As ſoon as he knew they were 
Engliſh *, and born of idolatrous parents, he reſolved to go 
and preach the goſpel to that nation ; and having obtained 
the pope's licence, prepared for his journey. But the Romans, 
who had a great veneration for him, petitioned the pope not 
to deprive them of ſo uſeful a paſtor ; and the pope complied 
with their requeſt. Thus Gregory's defign remained unexe- 
cuted. The time appointed by God for the converſion of the 
Engliſh was not yet come ; and probably, ſuch were then the 
circumſtances of the nation, Gregory's undertaking would 
have met with great difficulties. All England was troubled 
with wars and commotions, which broke out afreſh conti- 
nually, Ethelbert had not yet eſpouſed Bertha ; his mind as 
yet was unprepared for the reception of the goſpel, and being 
vaſſal to Ceaulin, he had but little power to encourage Gre- 
gory's defign. But afterwards, all circumſtances were equally 
favourable, and helped to promote it. Gregory, now become 
biſhop of Rome, called to mind his former project of convert- 
ing the Engliſh ; and though by reaſon of his dignity, which 
obliged him to refide at Rome, he could not go in perſon, he 
ſent thoſe whom he thought capable of inſpiring the people 
with a reliſh for the goſpel. He choſe for this purpoſe forty 
Benedictine monks, with Auſtin at their head, in quality of 
abbot b. In all appearance, Bertha had acquainted the pope 
how well affected the king her huſband ſtood with regard to 
religion, fince they were ordered to land in Kent. Auſtin and 

is companions © having paſſed through France, where they 


Bede has either invented or elſe heard that Pope Gregory made divers 
Latin Allufions upon the anſwers to his queſtions concerning thoſe boys. 
Particularly being told they were Angli, he replied. © Bent, nam Angelicam 
* habent faciem.“ Hence ſome have imagined (particularly Verſtegan) that 
the name of Angli comes from Angelus. Whereas it is plain, their being called 
Angli gave occaſion to Gregory's pun. 

* Þ He iy then abbot of St. Gregory's at Rome. Spelman. Cone. vol. i. 
p. 92. Rapin. 
Aſter they were got ſome way on their journey, reflecting upon thy diffi- 


were ſupplied with interpreters, arrived at the Iſle of Thanet a, 
in the year of our Lord 397. As ſoon as they were landed, 
he ſent the king word, that he was come into his dominions 
with a company of very honeſt mien, to bring him a meſſage 


of the greateſt importance, and inſtruct him in what would 


rocure him everlaſting happineſs. Upon this information, 
Echelbert ordered them to ſtay where they were, deſigning to 
go himſelf and hear from their own mouths the occaſion of 
their journey. Some few days after, he went to the Iſle of 
Thanet, in company with the queen, who, in all likelihood, 
was not ignorant of the reaſon of Auſtin's coming. As ſoon 
as the king arrived, he ſeated himſelf in the open air, being 
apprehenfive, as Bede ſays, of charms or ſpells, which in the 
open field, he thought, could have no power over him. Then 
ordering the ſtrangers to be called before him, he aſked them 
what they had to propoſe. Auſtin, who was the ſpeaker, 
made a long harangue, preaching the goſpel in a forcible and 
zealous manner, fays the ſame hiſtorian, though he relates not 
one word of his ſermon. Ethelbert, informed by the inter- 
preters what Auſtin had ſaid, returned him this anſwer : 
*© Your propoſals are noble, and your promiſes inviting. But 
I cannot reſolve upon quitting the religion of my anceſtors, 
* for one that appears to me ſupported only by the teſtimony 
of perſons that are entire ſtrangers to me. However, ſince, 
© as I perceive, you have undertaken ſo long a journey on 
5 purpoſe to unpart to us what you deem moſt important and 
valuable, you ſhall not be ſent away without ſome ſatisfac- 
© tion. I will take care you are treated civilly in my domi- 
* nions, and ſupplied with all things neceſſary and convenient. 
© And if any of my ſubjects, convinced by what you ſhall 
e ſay to them, defire to embrace your religion, I ſhall not be 
{© againſt it.“ 

This firſt ſtep being taken, the queen got leave for the 
miſſonaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the capital of Kent, where 
ſhe took care to provide them with convenient lodgings, and 
procure them the liberty of preaching to as many as had the 
curioſity to hear them. They made ſo good uſe of this fa- 
vourable juncture, that in a ſhort time ſeveral of the princi- 
pal Saxons embraced the chriſtian faith. The ſwift progreſs 
of the goſpel at Canterbury, raiſed the king's curioſity to be 
more particularly inſtructed in the nature of the religion thoſe 
ſtrangers preached. [598] At length, by the perſuaſions of 
the queen, and frequent conferences with Auſtin, he received 
baptiſm, about a year after the arrival of the miſſionaries. 
The converſion of the king being followed by that of multi- 
tudes of his ſubjects, the queen's chapel, which ſtood with- 
out the city ©, ſoon became too little to hold them. And 
therefore they were obliged to turn one of the heathen temples 
into a church, which was dedicated to St. Pancrace, Shortly 
after, ſeveral other temples were ſerved in the ſame manner 
by Ethelbert's order, and the foundations of Canterbury ca- 
thedral were laid ; which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and was afterwards called St. Thomas. Auſtin began 
alſo a monaſtery, which he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee 
finiſhed. Peter, one of his companions, was the firſt abbot. 
It was called the monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, from its founder. 
Ethelbert at length leaving Canterbury to the Italian monks, 
went and kept his court at Reculver. 

Thus began the converſion of the Saxons in England. 
Auſtin and his fellow-labourers were the inftruments made 
uſe of by Divine Providence to turn them from their idola- 
trous ſuperſtitions to the light of the goſpel ; a bleſſing their 
brethren in Germany enjoyed not till two hundred years after, 
in the reign of Charles the Great. Ethelbert promoted to his 
utmoſt the converſion of his ſubjects, but without uſing the 
leaſt violence or compulſion, having learnt of his inſtructors, 
as Bede expreſly obſerves, that God requires none to ſerve 
him, but thoſe who do it with a willing mind. It were to be 
wiſhed, all chriſtian princes would follow his example! The 
Saxons were ſo eager to embrace the goſpel, that, if hiſtorians 
may be credited, Auſtin in one day baptized ten thouſand in 
the river Swale, which runs into the Thames. 

This ſwift progreſs of the goſpel in Kent making Auſtin 
believe he ſhould meet with the ſame ſucceſs every where, he 
looked upon all England as already converted. Poſſeſſed with 
this notion, he haſtened to Arles, to get himſelf conſecrated 
archbiſhop of the Saxons, by Etherius (or Vigilius,) then 
archbiſhop of that place, Had he been contented with the 


culties and dangers of their undertaking, they unanimouſly reſolved to re- 
turn home. And accordingly ſent Auſtin to the Pope, to deſire him to 
excuſe them from ſo fatiguing and dangerous a journey. But Gregory ſent 


them a letter, herein he exhorted them to go on, which they accordingly 


did. Bede, lib. i. c. 23. 
And landed in a place called Retſbourgh. Thorn, p. 1759. X. Script. 
© It was dedicated to St. Martin, and had formerly been a church in the 
tune of the Romans. Bede, lib. i. 2 
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bare title of biſhop, one ſhould not have wondered at it *. 
But it is really ſurprizing, that he ſhould aſpire to the archi- 
epiſcopal dignity, at a time when he had no, biſhop under his 
juriſdiction. It is true the pope had promiſed to make him 
an archbiſhop, in caſe his miſſion met with ſucceſs. But, in 
all appearance, Gregory, by. ſucceſs, meant the converſion of 
the Engliſh nation in general, and not of a part only of one 
of the leaſt kingdoms in the heptarchy. How great progrets 


ſoever Auſtin had made fot the time he had been in England, 


yet was it nothing in compariſon of what remained to be done. 


His haſte therefore to be made archbiſhop and primate of Eng- 
-land, when there was but one fingle church there, does not 
redound much to his credit. All that can be ſaid in his juſti- 
ſieation, is, that the progreſs of Chriſtiamty at Canterbury 
made him imagine the converſion of all England was at hand. 
[603] And ed, not long after his return from Arles, he 
erected an epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter, of which Juſtus, one of 


his companions, was the firſt biſhop. Hence it is plain, the 
goſpel had alſo been preached in that city, and made ſome 
progrels there. 


- _ Auſtin muſt needs have entertained great hopes of his mif- 
fon, ſince, fearing he ſhould want labourers in the approach- 
ing harveſt, he ſends Peter and Laurence, with two others of 
his companions, to Rome, to acquaint the pope with his 


wants, and inform him how matters ſtood. He took this op- 
portunity alſo to defire the pope's reſolution of certain queſ- 
tions, which appeared to him difficult, and might, he foreſaw, 
puzzle him in the government of the new church. 

The letters of Auſtin, and the accounts of thoſe he had 


ſent, inſpired Gregory with ſo high a conceit of this miſſion, 
. that looking upon the converſion of the Engliſh as accom- 


pliſhed, though it was but juſt begun, he ſent the pall® to 


Auſtin, as a mark of diſtinction and honour to this new 


apoſtle, He ordered him alſo to erect biſhops ſees in ſeveral 
places, particularly at York, where was to be a metropolitan, 


with twelve ſuffragans; and that after the death of one of the 


two archbiſhops, the ſurvivor ſhould conſecrate another in his 
place, and have the precedence of him. The reaſon of this 
preference with regard to York, was, becauſe it had formerly, 


under the Romans, been an archbiſhoprick as well as London 


and Cacrleon. As for Caerleon, it being then in the hands of 
the Britons, and already an archbiſhop's tee, though not under 
the Pope's juriſdiction, there was no occaſion to mention it 


Gregory's intent, therefore, in making London an archbiſhop- 
Trick, was to reſtore things to their former ſtate. But, how- 


ever, he afterwards altered his--mcaſures at the inſtance of 
Auſtin, who was defirous of procuring that honour tor Can- 
terbury, the metropolis of Kent, where he had begun to 
excrciie his miniſterial functions. The Pope's view then, was 
only to put things upon an antient footing, when in his anſ- 


wer to Auſtin; he told him he meant, that the two archbiſhops 


of London and York ſhould be independent of one another ; 
however, that Auſtin, during life, ſhould have juriſdiction, 


as well over the. archbiſhop of York, as all the reſt of the 
biſhops of great Britain. | 


Burt all the pains Gregory was at, came to nothing for the 
preſent, ſince the chriſtian religion was far from extending to 
Northumberland. However, the great hopes he had conceived 
from the letters and meſſengers of Auſtin, induced him to give 
directions concerning the Engliſh churches, as if they had 
been really formed. Beſides theſe general orders, he exhorted 
Auſtin, in a letter, not to be elated at his having received 
from heaven the gift of miracles, which makes it probable, 
word had been tent him, that ſeveral miracles had been 
wrought by Auſtin, He charged him alſo, not to deſtroy ſuch 
idol temples as were fit to be converted into churches, but to 
conſccrate them by ſprinkling holy-water, and placing relics 
under the altars. And fince the Saxons had been accuſtomed 
to oft-r ſacrifices to their gods on their feſtival days, he ad- 
viſes that ¶ upon the anniverſary of the ſaints, whoſe relics were 
lodged there, or upon the return of the day of the church's 
coniecration ] they ſhould kill ſome cattle, and provide an en- 
rertainment, to which they were to invite the poor. At the 
lame time he writ to Ethelbert and Bertha, exhorting them to 

pericvere in the true religion, and promote the great work 
undertaken by Auſtin: | vs and Laurence, accompanied 


* Bede ſays, that he was appointed by Gregory to be only biſhop, lib, i. 
. 23; but atterwards he informs us, that he was conſecrated archbiſhop, 
c. 27. Collier ſays, he was conſecrated biſhop by the German prelates, be- 
tore he came over to England, This he grounds on Gregor. Epiſt. lib. vii. 
Ep. zo. Which ſee in Spelman Concil. vol. i. p. 80. 

£ the pall is a white piece of woollen cloth, about the breadth of a border 


made round and thrown over the ſhoulders. Upon this are two others of 


the fame matter and form, one of which falls down on the breaſt, and 
the other on the back, with each of them a red croſs, ſeveral croſſes of the 
14ine colour being likewiſe upon the upper part of it about the ſhoulders. 
This pall is laid upon St, Petei's tomb by the Pope, and then ſent away to 


tue relpective metropolitans, which nll they have reccived from thee ſee of 


with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffinianus, and ſome other new 


miſſionaries, brought back thele letters, together with ſacreg 
veſſels, and ornaments for the altars, veſtments tor the prieſts 
relics, books, and other things neceflary for celebrating di. 
vine ſervice. Auſtin received alſo the reſolution of the que. 
tions he had ſent to the Pope, which with their anſwers, were 
to this effect. 

I. Queſtion. How are biſhops to behave with reſpect to 
their clergy ? into how many portions are the offerings at the 
altar to be divided? and how ought a biſhop to act in the 
church ? | 

For ſatisfa&tion in the firſt point, the Pope refershim to St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy. To the ſecond he anſwers, that 
it was the cuſtom of the church to divide the offerings into 
four parts ; one for,the biſhop, another for the clergy, a third 
tor the poor, and a fourth for the repairs of the church. As 
to the laſt article, which would have been very obſcure had 
not the Pope clearcd it in his anſwer, he replies, that Auſtin 
being a monk, ought not to live apart from the reſt of the 
clergy, but, according to the practice of the primitive Chrif. 
tians, “ ſhould have all things in common“ He adds, if 
there were any clerks not admitted into holy orders, who 
could not live continently, they were to marry, and reccive 
the ſtipends at their own houſes, according to the words of 
Scripture, “ Diſtribution was made to each of them accord. 
ing to every one's wants.” As for other Chriſtians, he 
ſays, there was no need to preſcribe any rules in relation ro 
their almſgiving, ſince our Saviour himſelf ſays, © Give alms 
* of ſuch things as you have, and behold all things are clean 
% unto you.” 

II. Queſtion. Since there is but one faith, how comes it 
that there are different cuſtoms in churches, one manner of 
ſaying maſs in 'the Roman, and another in the Gallican 
church ? | 

The Pope adviſes him to ſele& from each church, what 
he thought moſt convenient for the church of Kngland, 

III. Queſtion. What puniſhment ought to be inflicted on 
him that has ſtole any thing from the church? 

Gregory replies, the motives of the theft muſt be conſidered, 
whether it was done out of neceſſity or covetouinels, and the 
puniſhment to be proportioned accordingly, with charity and 
temper. As for reſtitution, God forbid the church ſhould 
receive more than ſhe loſt. 

IV. Queſtion. Whether two brothers may marry two fiſters, 
that are no way related to them? 

Gregory anſwers, this may be done very lawfully. 

V. Queſtion. To what degree of conſanguinity are mar- 
riages forbid? 

The Pope anſwers, to the ſecond degree incluſively, and 
no farther. He would not however have thoſe ſeparated who 


have married within the prohibited degrees before their con- 


verſion, becauſe they did it out of ignorance. But he would 
have all the new converts charged not to preſume to do any 
ſuch thing; and in caſe they did, to be debarred the com- 


munion. 


VI. Queſtion. Whether a ſingle biſhop may ordain ano- 
ther, without the aſſiſtance of other biſhops, when the 
length of the journey makes it inconvenient for them to 
meet ? | 

Gregory replies, that fince Auſtin was now the only biſhop 
in England, he might conſecrate others without any aſſiſt— 
ance. But in order to avoid the like inconvenience for the 
future, he would have. him place biſhops ſo, as that they might 
not be at too great a diſtance from one, another. 

VIE. Queſtion. How ought I to manage with the biſhops 
of Gaul ? 

The Pope tells him, that he allows him no manner of ju- 
riſdiction of them, becauſe he had no deſign to deprive the 
archbiſhop of Arles of the authority he was poſſeſſed of. 

VIII. Queſtion. Whether a woman with-child ought to 
be baptized ? 

The Pope anſwers, he ſaw no inconvenience attending it. 

IX. Queſtion. How long atter her lying-in, ought a wo- 
man to come into the church? | 

Anſwer. If ſhe come into the church the minute after her 
delivery, ſhe fins not. 


Rome, they can't call a council, bleſs the chriſam, conſecrate churches or a 
biſhop, ordain a prieſt, &, At the delivery of it they are to ſwear fealty to 
the Pope. The antient pall, from the Latin pallium, was an entire and mag- 
nificent habit, deſigned to put the biſhop in mind that his life ſhould anſwer 
up to the dignity of his appearance, Pet, de Marea, 

h His words are “ Sit vero inter Londineniis & Eboracenſis civitatis epiſ- 
& copos in poſterum honoris iſta diſtinctio, ut ipie prior habeatur, qui prius 
„ fuerit ordinatus,” Bede, lib. i. c. 29. 

i Here in ſome books is the ſecond queſtion inferted, which runs thus: 
& deſire to know, whether clergymen that cannot contain, may marry ; and 
« if they marry, whether they muſt return to a fecular life?“ See Spel- 
man Conc. vol. 1. p. 96. . : | x or 

However, 
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X. Queſtion. How long after the birth ought the bap- 
tizing of an infant be deferred? _ _ | 
Anſwer. A child may be baptized the moment he is 


XI. Queſtion. How long after a lying-in muſt it be, be- 
fore a man and his wite come together again ? | 

Gregory is very large in his anſwer, and takes occaſion to 
blame mothers for not ſuckling their own children, attribut- 
ing the riſe of ſo ill a cuſtom to their incontinency. And 
therefore he decides, that the huſband ought not to lie with 
his wife till the child is weaned = |; le 

XII. Queſtion. May a woman, during ſome certain times, 
come into the church ? i | 

The Pope ſays a great deal on this head, and concludes, 
womens infirmities ought to be no obſtacle to their going to 
church and praying to God. 

XIII. Queſtion. May a man that has lain with his wife, 
come into the church or receive the ſacrament, betore he has 
waſhed himſelf ? | 

The Pope here as uſual, makes a great many diſtinctions, 
and concludes, ſuch a man had better abſtain trom both tor 
ſome tume. 

XIV. Queſtion. May a man, after an impure dream, 
receive the communion ;z or, if he be a prieſt, adminiſter 
uf | 
4 The Pope's anſwer is full of diſtinctions about what 1s, and 
what is not fin ; and concludes at laſt, a man in that cafe ought 
not to communicate. He gives leave, however, tor a prieſt, 
in the ſame caſe, to adminiſter the ſacrament, if there is no 
other in the way to officiate for him. 

Theſe are the difficulties Auſtin wanted the Pope to re- 
ſolve, which give us no great idea of the abilitics of this 
famous apoſtle, However, Gregory thought fit to anſwer 
them fully and diſtinctly, as if they had been of the utmoſt 
importance. He had the converſion of the Engliſh fo much 
at heart, that inſtead of diſcouraging Auſtin, he highly ex- 
tolled him. 

Auſtin's care was not confined to the converſion of the 
Saxons only : he undertook alſo, what ſeemed to him no leſs 
worthy of his zeal, the bringing the Britiſh biſhops to a con- 
formity with the Roman church, and the making them 
acknowledge the Pope's juriſdiction. As this is a remark- 
able circumſtance of Auſtin's life, it will be neceſtary to en- 
large upon it a little. This defign of his was not eaſy to be 
executed. The Britons thought they could juſtify their ad- 
hering to the rites and cuſtoms they had practiſed ever fince 
the converſion of Britain. Befides, they could not conceive 
upon what grounds they. were obliged to conform to a church 
ſo remote, or what advantage the owning the Pope's autho- 
rity would be to them. Theſe difficulties did not diſcourage 
Auſtin : he had, beſides his zeal for the ſee of Rome, ano- 
ther, and perhaps no leſs powerful motive, to induce him to 
this undertaking, which was his claim to the primacy of all 
Britain, by virtue of the Pope's grant. Now this he could 
never hope to attain, whilſt the Britiſh churches were inde- 
pendent of the Pope. He applied therefore all his endeavours 
to accompliſh this enterprize, which coſt him more pains 
and trouble. than the converſion of the Saxons, without 
having, after all, the ſatisfaction of reaping the fruits of 
his labour. 

The goſpel, as I before obſerved, was preached in Britain 
either by the apoſtles themſelves, or by ſome of their diſ- 
ciples. From thoſe early days the Britons had conſtantly ad- 
hered to the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them by their 
firſt teachers. But the church of Rome had made ſeveral 
innovations in the divine ſervice, to which they pretended all 
other churches ought to conform. The oppoſition the biſhops 
of Rome every where met with, was not capable to make 
them drop their pretenſions. Although this difference was of 
no great conſequence, it cauſed however, towards the end of 
the ſecond century, a moſt ſcandalous quarrel between Pope 
Victor I. and the churches of Afia ; which role to that height, 
that the Pope, for no other reaſon, excommunicated them all. 
This affair had never been judiciouſly decided ; yet for all that 
lay in their power to compaſs their ends. The weſtern 
the biſhops of Rome ſtuck to their claims, and did all that 
churches, neareſt Rome, were more caſily prevailed with. 
Almoſt all, except the churches of Gaul and Milan, conformed 
gt length to the Roman Ritual. But Britain, being ſtill as it 


* However, he allows thoſe that do not ſuckle their children, to come 
together after the uſual time of purgation. 

Viz, about the celebration of Eaſter, Bede, lib. ii. cap. 2. Huntingd. p. 
325. The Britons uſed, for finding Eaſter, the cycle of eighty-tour years, 
which was called the Roman Account, But about eighty years aiter the 
renting of the Roman empire, the Romans left off the uſe of that cycle, 
and took up another of nineteen years; and when they had uſed this about 
eighteen years, coming then to have to do with theſe northern nations, they 
would needs have impoſed the uſe of it upon them, as a condition oft their 
communion ; and this was what Auſtin attempted to do, Sge biſhiop Lloyd's 
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were a ſeparate world, had, ſince the embaſſy of Lucius to- 
Pope Eleutherius, held very little communication with the 
biſhops of Rome. The Britons confidered only as biſhops 
of a particular dioceſe, or at moſt but as patriarchs, on 
whom the Britiſh church had not the leaſt dependance. 
So far were they from owning the Pope's authority, that they 
did not ſo much as know he pretended to have any over them. 
But Auſtin, out of the abundance of his zeal for the ſee of 
Rome, took upon him to bring them to acknowledge the Pope 
as head of the church in general. It is difficult to know how 
far Auſtin's defigns reached, fince it does not appear he had 
any inſtructions from Gregory I. who aſpired not to that ex- 
orbitant power attributed afterwards to his ſucceſſors. It muſt 
however be owned, that Gregory laid claim to a ſuperiority 
over the Britiſh churches, fince in his letter to Auſtin, he 
put the whole iſland entirely under the juriſdiction of the new 
archbiſhop. Indeed it is not to be ſuppoſed'Auſtin would have 
inſiſted ſo much upon that point, had he not been ſure of 
being ſupported in it. However this be, he uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to attain his ends. 

The beſt way, as he thought, of proceeding in this affair, 
was to get the Britiſh biſhops to meet him in a ſynod, in or 
der to debate upon what he had to propoſe to them. This 
being agreed to, he omitted nothing that might win them to 
do as he defired. But neither promiſes nor threats could pre- 
vail with the Britiſh prelates to admit of the leaſt change in 
their ancient cuſtoms. [602] Bede tells us, that Auſtin, find- 
ing he could not prevail by arguments, cauſed a Saxon blind 
man to be brought into the atlembly, and when the Britons 
had tried in vain to cure him, he ceſtord him to his ſight b 
his prayers. But, whether the miracle admitted, of ſome dil- 
pute, becauſe the blind man was a Saxon; or Bede, who 
lived long after the fact, was wrong informed; the Britons 
ſtood out againſt this evidence. All Auſtin could obtain, was, 
that they ſhould meet again, and determine the matter in a 
more numerous ſynod m. At this ſecond council were pre- 
ſent ſeven Britiſh biſhops n, accompanied with Dinoth abbot 
of Bangor, who brought ſeveral of his monks along with 
him. Before they came to the ſynod, they adviſed with a 
hermit of great repute among them, how they ſhould behave 
in this affair. The good old man told' them, he faw no rea- 
ſon to admit of any alterations in their divine ſervice upon 
the bare requeſt of a man to them entirely unknown : but 
however, as the eſſence of religion confiſted in union and 
charity, it would not be amiſs to comply in ſome meaſure 
with Auſtin, provided he was a holy man, and one ſent 
from God. Whereupon the biſhops defired to be informed 
how they ſhould know whether he was ſuch a perſon or not. 
He replied, they ſhould know it by his humility, the moſt 
unqueſtionable mark of a true Chriſtian : and they would ſee 
whether he was endued with this virtue, by his reſpe&ful 
raifing up to ſalute them at their coming into the council- 
room; for if he paid them not that civility, it was a ſure to- 
ken of his pride. Purſuant to this advice, they took care to 
come laſt upon the place : and upon Auſtin's not ſtirring from 
his ſeat to ſalute them, they conceived an invincible prejudice 
againſt him. Thus for a default in point of civility, his 
whole ſcheme, that had coſt him ſo much pains and trouble, 
tell to the ground. 

As Auſtin in the ſynod was earneſtly preſſing the Britons to 
ſubmit to the Pope, and carrying the papal prerogatives to a 
great height, Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, made him this anſ- 
wer: © You propoſe to us obedience to the church of Rome; 
are you ignorant that we already owe a deference to the 
church ot God, to the biſhop of Rome, and to all Chriſ- 

tians, of love and charity, which obliges us to endeavour 
by all poſſible means to aſſiſt and do them all the good we 
can ? Other obedience than this to him you call Pope, we 
know not of, and this we are always ready to pay. But 
for a ſuperior, what need have we to go ſo far as Rome, 
when we are governed, under God, by the biſhop of Caer- 
leon, who hath authority to take care of our churches and 
* ſpiritual affairs“?“ It is ſaid Auſtin defpairing to over- 
come their obſtinacy, after a long diſpute, cried out, full of 
indignation, “ Since you refuſe peace from your brethren, 
* you ſhall have war from your enemies: and ſince you will 
* not join with us in preaching the word of eternal life to 
your neighbours, you ſhall receive death at their hands.” 
Hence it appears, that Auſtin had not only preſſed the Britons 
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Hiſtor. Account, p. 67, ctc, a 

m This tynod was held at Auguſtin's Ac, or Oak, on the frontiers of the 
Weſt-Saxons, very likely in Worceſterſhire, Bede, lib, ii. cap. 2. Spelman 
ſuppoſes it was at Autric (contracted from Auſtin's Ric) on the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, towards Herefordſhire. Concil vol. i. p- 107. 

n Thoſe of Hereford, Landaft, St. Paterns, Bangor, Clwyd, Worceſter, 
* See Spelman Cone, vol. i. p. 106. and Camden, | 

9 Eman, Shelſtrate, and other Romith writers, pretend that this ſpeech 
was forged ſince the reformation. Sce biſhop Nicholſon's Hiſtor. Librar. 
p. 91, and Spelman Cong, vol. i. p. 108, 109. 
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to a conformity with the church of Rome, and obedience to 
the papal authority, but alſo had reproached them for their 
negligence and want of zeal, in not promoting the converfion 
of the Saxons, Perhaps he defigned to intimate to them, 
that the converſion of all England wanted'only the union he 
propoſed to them. However this be, theſe words of Auſtin 
were looked upon as a prediction of the maſſacre of the monks 
of Bangor, mentioned in the hiſtory of Northumberland, I 
leave the reader to judge whether the non-compliance of the 
abbot of Bangor to Auſtin's propoſal, was a crime of ſuch a 
nature as to deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment, d : 

[604] Auſtin not having the ſucceſs he expected in this 
affair, confined himſelf within the true bounds of his miſſion, 
and cauſed the Goſpel to be preached to the Eaſt-Saxons by 
Mellitus, one of the miſſionaries ſent him by the pope, of 
whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come to the conver- 
fion of that nation. 

Theſe, in ſhort, are the tranſactions of Auſtin, commonly 
called the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, during the eight years he 
lived in England. He arrived in 597, and died in 605, ac- 
cording to the general-received opinion. Some affirm he 
died ſooner, and others, though without grounds, bring his 
death down to 613?. He was buried at Canterbury, near 
the cathedral, which was not then finiſhed, with this inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb 4: 

« Here lies Auguſtin, the firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, 
* who having been ſent hither by Gregory, pontiff of Rome, 
and ſupported by the co-operation of God with miracles, 
* converted king Ethelbert and his nation to the faith; and 
having accompliſhed the days of his miniſtry, departed this 
„life the 7th of the calends of June, in the reign of the ſaid 
« king.” 

Auflin was ſucceeded by Laurentius“, who was as ſolicit- 
ous to reduce the Britons to the obedience of the pope, and a 
conformity to the Roman church in the celebration of Eaſter. 
He wrote very preſſing letters to them, wherein he upbraided 
them for their obſtinacy, complaining that a Scotch biſhop, 
Dagham by name, paſting through Canterbury, had refuſed 
to cat with him, on account of their difference in opinion 
concerning Eaſter-day. But his letters proved fruitleſs. 

Gregory I. pretended not to a juriſdiction over the Britiſh 
churches as univerſal biſhop ; a title he was ſo far from aſ- 
ſuming, that he had declaimed againſt it with great diſlike. 
However, in all appearance, he believed he might, as patri- 
arch of the weſt, claim the obedience of the Britiſh as well 
as Engliſh biſhops to his ſpiritual jurisdiction. But Boniface 
IV. who not long after Gregory I. was promoted to the ſee of 
Rome, being ſupported by the emperor Phocas, took upon 
him the title of univerſal biſhop. This was a freſh motive for 
the miſſionaries in England to renew their endeavours to bring 
the Britons to own his authority; but they could not prevail 
with them : and therefore Mellitus was ſent to Rome for in- 
ſtructions from the pope upon this head. | 606 ] But the death 
of Ethelbert *, which happened in the mean tune, cauſed them 
to lay aſide all thoughts of this matter, and reduced the Chriſ- 
tians to a deplorable condition. Edbald, ſon and ſucceſſor 
oi Ethelbert, being turned pagan again, the miſſionaries loſt 
that powerful protection they had till then ſo proſperouſly 
enjoyed. To complete their misfortunes, Sebert, king of 
Effex, who had been converted by Mellitus, dying allo a 
little after , his three ſons, who jointly ſucceeded him, apoſ- 
titized from Chriſtianity, and forbad Mellitus, who was 
come back from Rome, to remain in their dominions. He 
fled to Laurentius archbiſhop of Canterbury, as did alſo Juſ- 
tus biſhop of Rocheſter, the inhabitants of that place having 
in all appearance abandoned the faith. [610] Theſe three 
"ann having conſulted together, reſolved upon going into 

rance, and leaving the reprobate Saxons to themſelves. 
This ſhows either that the people of Kent and Eflex went all 
back to paganiſm, or that there were not ſo many converts 
as Gregory was made to believe. Mellitus and Juſtus went 
away, according to their reſolution z; but Laurentius ſtaid 


? Bede fays he died in 604, lib. ii. cap. 3. M. Weſtm. in 608. Hoveden 
in 610. Trivet and Polyd. Virg. in 611. Malm. in 612. See Spelm. Conc, 
vol. i. p. 63. 

4 The inicription put upon his tomb at firſt, was, 

Inclytus Anglorum præſul, plus, et decus altum, 

: Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpore ſanctus. 

His body was, after the finiſhing of the cathedral, removed by his ſucceſſor 
Laurentius, into the north porch of it, and the other inſcription put upon 
his monument. Bede, lib. ii. cap. 3. Spelm. Conc. vol. i. p. 93. 

© Whom he had conſecrated archbiſhop before his death. Bede, lib. ii. 
cap. 3. 

* Rapin places Ethelbert's death feveral years ſooner here, than he did 
before iu the hiſtory of Kent, He died in 613, ſays Bede, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
Rapin places it above in 616. So doth Brompton, p. 737, 738. 

Brompton ſays, that he died about the fame time as king Ethelbert ; 

* which, according to him, was A, D. 516, p. 737, 738. 


behind; though with intent to follow them in a ſhort time, 
When he was ready to depart, it is affirmed, that lying one 
night in his church, St: Peter appeared to him, ad ſcourged 
him ſeverely, as a puniſhment for offering to abandon his 
miſſion. The day after he went to Edbald, and having ſhewn 
him the marks of the ſcourge, he converted him, and per- 
ſuaded him to diſengage himſelf from his unlawful marriage, 
he having taken his father's widow to wife. So far is cer. 
tain, Edbald was converted; all hiftorians are unanimous in 
that: but I cannot warrant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. 


Edbald being thus returned to the faith, recalled Juſtus and 


Mellitus, and reſtored them to their reſpective dioceſes of 
Rocheſter and London. But the Eaſt-Saxons at London re. 
fuſing to admit Mellitus, he returned to Kent, where he ſoon 
after ſucceeded Laurentius in the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury u. He is ſaid by his prayers to have put a flop to a 
great fire, that in all probability would have reduced the city 
to aſhes ; and to have wrought ſeveral other miracles, with 
which I intend not to ſwell this abridgment. [619] 

- [624] Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter“, to whom the pope ſent the pall. After him came Ho- 
norius, whoſe ſucceſſor was Deuſdedit. After his death, there 
was a vacancy for four years x. Egbert and Oſway, kings of 
Kent and Northumberland, having held a conference together 
about the affairs of the church, reſolved to ſend Wighard, a 
Kentiſh prieſt, to be conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury at 
Rome. Wighard dying there, Vitalian the pope caſt his eyes 
upon Adrian and Andrew, two monks, who both refuſed the 
archbiſhopric, as too great a burden. Theodorus, a Greek, 
native of Tarſus in Cilicia, to whom it was alſo offered, not 
having the fame ſcruples, was conſecrated at Rome, and de- 
parted for England. The pope ordered Adrian to go with 
him, leſt, ſays an hiſtorian, Theodorus, being a Greek, might 
introduce cuſtoms in Britain contrary to thoſe of the church 
of Rome. As this prelate was the moſt famous that in thoſe 
early times filled the ſee of Canterbury, it will not be amiſs 
to take a fuller view of him. 

Theodorus was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, as well for 
learning, as greatneſs of mind and ſolidity of judgment. But 
he was of a warm and imperious temper, a lover of power, 
and could ill brook any oppoſition to his will. Whilſt he 
was archbiſhop of Canterbury, he had frequent opportunities 
of extending his juriſdiction over all England, which he never 
neglected, as we ſhall ſee hereafter in the occount of the ec- 
cletiaſtical affairs of the other kingdoms, particularly of Nor- 
thumberland. I ſhall only obſerve here, that during his lite, 
he alone exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions, which gave 
him an opportunity of incroaching upon the rights of the ſec 
of York ; though Gregory I. had ordered, that atter the death 
of Auſtin, the two archbiſhopricks ſhould be independent of 
each other. [669] As ſoon as he came into England, he made 
a viſitation of all the churches in his juriſdiction, and brought 
the people to a thorough conformity in the divine ſervice, to 
the uſage of the church of Rome. 

As the Engliſh were yet yery ignorant, Theodorus endea- 
voured to the utmoſt of his power to inſtruct them, by erect- 
ing a ſchool or ſeminary at Crecklade?, where he and Adrian, 
beſides divinity, taught arithmetic, muſic, aſtronomy, Greek 
and Latin. Bede aſſures us, he knew ſeveral of their 
ſcholars, that could expreſs themſelves as readily in Greck 
and Latin, as in their own language. Theodorus was not 
ſatisfied with promoting the love of learning among the Eng- 
liſh, by exhortations and inſtructions only, but alſo by the 
books he bought, and ſent for, into England ; ſome of which 
are ſtil] extant in manuſcript, as David's Pſalms, St. Chryſ- 
oſtom's Homilies, and Homer, all written in a beautiful 
hand. He compoſed himſelf a large work called Pœniten- 
tiale, which remained not long ſince at Cambridge ?, but it is 
not to be found there now. In 1677, extracts of it, with 
ſome other of his treatiſes, were publiſhed at Paris, with 
notes by Jacobus Peritus “. 

[692 Theodorus died in 690; but the ſee was not filled 


v According to Malmſb. Laurentius was archbiſhop five years, p. 196. 80 
Gervaſius alſo ſays. But Brompton makes him to have been archbiſhop ſix- 
teen years, p. 739. 

» Mellitus was archbiſhop five years; Juſtus three, and, according to 
others, ten; Honorius twenty-ſix ; and Deuſdedit ten. Malmſb. p. 196. 
Brompt. Gervas. 

* Ercombert king of. Kent, who reigned from 642 to 664, ordered Lent 
to be kept throughout his kingdom ; which, as far as appears,, was the firſt 
inſtitution of it in England. Malmſb. p. 11. Brompt. p. 740. : 

About twenty miles from Oxford, in Wiltſhire, from whence that uni- 
verſity might be afterwards ſupplied. | | 7 

In Bennet college library, in Sir Henry Spelman's time. Conc. vol. i, 

» 154» ; 
ff Theodore is ſaid to have been the fir{ that divided the province of Can- 
terbury into pariſhes. See Bede, edit. Whelock, p. 399. Spelman Conc. 
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till two years after, by Berthwald abbot of Reculver b, who, 
having been archbiſhop wr Rt x years ©, gave place by 
his death to Tatwine, a perſon o go learning and probity. 
1] He exerciſed his archiepi copal functions near two 
ears before he received the pall ; which is a clear evidence 
it was not yet thought an abſolutely neceſſary qualification 
for an archbiſhop. [735] Tatwine dying in 735, Nothelm, 
a prieſt of the dioceſe of London, ſucceeded him, and went 
and received the pall at Rome, where he was conſecrated by 
Gregory III. [742] He died in 741, and the year following, 
Cuthbert biſhop of Hereford, was choſen in his room. [759] 
To him ſucceeded Bregwin, of a noble family in Germany. 
This prelate was exemplary for his religious and holy lite, 
during the two years he held the ſee. Jambert (or Lambert) 
abbot of St. Auſtin's, was his ſucceſſor. He had the morti- 
fication to ſee the churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia wreſt- 
ed from his juriſdiction, by the erecting Lichfield into an 
archbiſhop's ſee, in the reign of Offa. Notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, he could neither prevent it, nor recover his 
rights. Athelard, his ſucceſſor, was more fortunate ; for he 
obtained what his predeceflor had ſued for in vain. So the 
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AVING already given an account of Edwin's marri- 

age with Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only add, that 
Paulinus, who accompanied her into Northumberland as 
biſhop of the Northambrians, ſpent a whole year at Edwin's 
court, without making any great progreſs among people not 
yet diſpoſed to receive his inſtructions. But at length ſeveral 
accidents concurred to encourage his zeal and promote his 
deſigns, of which I ſhall give a particular relation. 

Quicelm, one of the kings of Weſſex, bore the yoke of 
E4Jwin with that impatience, that he reſolved to free himſelf 
from it, by means of an aftaſſin, whom he ſent to him on ſome 
pretence, privately armed with a poiſoned dagger. 'The rut- 
nan being introduced into the preſence-chamber, took his 
opportunity, and made ſo furious a pals at the king, that he 
was wounded through the body of Lilla his favourite, who 
interpoſed himſelt, and received the blow. Paulinus being 
informed of this accident, haſtily ran into the room, and find- 
ing Edwin in a great rage with the king of Weflex, told him, 
God, to whom ſuch wretches were an abomination, would 
not fail to puniſh ſo horrid a villany. It is ſaid that Edwin, 
whom the queen had hitherto ſollicited in vain, promiſed at 
the ſame time to renounce idolatry, it the God of the chriſ- 
tians would revenge him of his enemy. At the ſame inſtant 
news was brought him, that the queen, after a hard labour, 
was brought to bed of a princeſs, for which he returned 
thanks to his gods. Paulinus, for his part, having been in 

reat fears for the queen, fell upon his Knees, and thanked 
God for her delivery. The prelate's zeal was ſo pleaſing to 
the king, that immediately concerving a favourable opinion 
of the chriſtian religion, he conſented Paulinus ſhould bap- 
tize the new-born infant. The young princeſs, who was 
named Anfjeda, was the firſt that received baptiſm in Nor- 
thumberland d. ; 

Edwin, however, not forgetting the perfidiouſneſs of the 
king of Weſſex, marched with an army into his dominions, 
and, after defeating him ſeveral times, compelled him humbly 
to ſue for peace, and make him ample ſatisfaction. But tho” 
he returned with victory according to his wiſh, he deferred 
the performance of his promiſe . When the queen and Pau- 
linus preſſed him upon that head, he told them, the quitting 
his religion ſeemed to him to be of that importance, that he 
could not reſolve upon it without a thorough examination of 
matters. And indeed he heartily ſet about it, and frequently 
conferred with Coifi the pagan high-prieſt, upon the reaſons 
alledged by Paulinus in favour of chriſtianity. Coifi, per- 
ceiving the king was very near turning Chriſtian, reſolved 
with himſelf to make his court to him betimes, by conform- 
ing to his will. It would not perhaps be impoſſible in the like 


Cale, to find ſome of this character among the chriſtian clergy. 


d Berthwald was the firſt Saxon archbiſhop, all the reſt having been ſent 
from Rome, Brompt. p. 742. 

© Malmſb, ſays, thirty-ſeven, (p. 196.) and Gervas, thirty-ſeven years 
and fix months, (p, 1640.) 

4 She was baptized on Whitſunday, with twelve other perſons belonging 
to the court, Bede, lib. ii. cap. . 

* Bede ſays, the reaſon of it was, becauſe he would not embrace chriſtia» 
nity without due and mature deliberation, and without being fufficiently ins 
itracted in the grounds of his faith. Ibid, 
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churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were again ſubje& to 
the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury. Wultrid, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in 804, was living at the time the Heptarchy 
was reduced to a monarchy; | 


efore we leave the church of Kent, it will be proper to 


obſcrve, that Gregory's ſcheme, who had ordered Canterbury 


and York ſhould be both archbiſhoprics, and independent of 
one another, remained unexecuted, upon ſeveral accounts. In 
the firſt place, the Northumbrians did not receive the goſpel 
ſo ſoon as the pope expected. Again, they all deſerted the 
faith, after the retreat of Paulinus, who had received the pall. 
Laſtly, the troubles Northumberland was continually diſturbed 
with, prevented the firſt biſhops of York from taking advan- 
tage ot the pope's regulation, which beſides they did not much 
regard, This was the reaſon Theodorus became poſſeſſed of 
all the authority, as well over.the northern as ſouthern 
churches ; and that his ſucceſſors making him their prece- 
dent, laid claim to the primacy of all England, excluſive of 
the archbiſhop of York. This proved, in proceſs of time, 
the ground of great diſputes between the two archbiſhops. 


E 
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[626] Mean time, the queen and Paulinus continued to 
ſolicit the king to perform his promiſe; and to give the greater 
weight to what they ſaid to him, they got the pope to write 
him a letter. But all would not do; Edwin ſtill demurred, and 
could not come to a reſolution, At laſt the circumſtances of 
the viſion he had formerly ſeen in the garden of Redowald, 
being, as it is pretended, revealed to Paulinus, the work was 
accompliſhed in an extraordinary way. Bede relates, how 
that one day as the king was ſurrounded with a croud of 
courtiers , Paulinus came in ſuddenly, and laying his hand 
on Edwin's head, aſked him whether he underſtood the mean- 
ing of that token? At theſe words, Edwin recollecting what 
had paſſed between him and the ſtranger in Redowald's gar- 
den, threw himſelf at Paulinus's feet, who, with an air of au- 
thority, ſaid to him thus: My lord, you have eſcaped the 
hands of your enemies, and are become a great king. All 
that was foretold you is come to paſs; it is your duty now 
** to make good your promiſe.” Upon hearing this, Edwin 
is ſaid to reply, he was fully ſatisfied, and ready to receive the 
chriſtian faith. From that moment he ſtrove not only to be 
better informed himſelf, but'allo to prevail with his ſubjects 
to follow his example, and embrace the goſpel. To that end, 
he believed the beſt way would be, before he publicly declar- 
ed his intent, to gain ſome of his principal courtiers, whoſe 
example, he did not queſtion, would have a great influence 
on the reſt of the nation. 

The greateſt oppoſition was moſt likely to come from Coifi, 
becauſe it was his intereſt to keep the people attached to the 
worſhip of idols. But the king was agreeably ſurprized to 
find, that inſtead of oppoling, he was ready to comply with 
his deſire. One day as the king was diſcourſing with him s 
upon this ſubject, the high-pricſt, like a good courtier, ſaid 
to him: “ have for a good while been ſeriouſly reflecting 
* on our religion, and on the nature of our gods, and mutt 
on I am not at all ſatisfied in theſe points, neither can I 
& forbear calling in queſtion their goodnels, juſtice, or power. 
Never, perhaps, did any perſon ſerve them with greater 
& zeal, reſpect and aſſiduity than myſelf. You, Sir, are a 
© witneſs with what devotion and care I have all along per- 
formed the functions of my office; and yet I never got any 
ce thing by it: neither is there a man in your court but what 
is better preferred than I am. Now, can I help conclud- 
ing, that fince our gods take fo little care of their moſt ſin- 
© cere worſhippers, they muſt be either unjuſt, or weak, or 
* rather no gods at all.“ 

Edwin, extremely well pleaſed with this anſwer of the 
high-prieſt, had a mind likewiſe to know the ſentiments of 
another prieſt h that was next in dignity to Coifi ; who, en- 


couraged by the example of his ſuperior, told the king : 


f Bede ſays, he was fitting alone ſeriouſly pondering with himielſ. 
Rapin. 

£ Ina general aſſenibly. 4 Habito enim cum ſapientibus conſilio, ſeiſei- 
« tabatur tigillatim ab omnibus, qualis fibi, doctrina hae catenus inaudita, 
« & novus vivinitatis qui predicabatur cultus videretur.“ Bede, lib. ii. 
c. 13. ; 

bd Bede ſays, it was one of the king's grandees: “ alius optimatum re- 
« giz.” Bede, Ub. it, cap. 13. 
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© Sir, the more we refle&t on the nature of our ſouls, the 
c leſs we know of it; it is with our ſoul, as with the Irtle 
© bird that came in the other day at one of the windows in 
© the room where you ſat at dinner, and flew out immediately 
cc at the other. Whilſt it was in the room, we knew ſome- 
< thing about it ; but as ſoon as it was gone, we could not 
« ſay whence it came, or whether it was flown. Thus our 
<« ſoul, whilſt it animates our body, we may know ſome of 
its properties; but when once ſeparated, we know not 
« whether it goes, or from whence it came. Since then 
« Paulinus pretends to give us clear notions of theſe matters, 
it is my opinion that we give him the hearing, and laying 
C afide all paſſion and prejudice, follow that which ſhall ap- 
r pear moſt conformable to right reaſon.” ? ; 

This advice, that agreed ſo well with the king's intentions, 
being approved of, it was reſolved Paulinus ſhould explain 
himfelf upon the ſubject of religion, in the preſence ot the 
pontiff and other prieſts, which was accordingly done. As 
ſoon as Coifi had heard the biſhop out, he declared aloud, He 
eould ſee no manner of reaſon to doubt the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. Edwin being thus ſure of the concurrence 
of the high-prieſt and ſome of his principal courtiers, called 
a wittenagemot or parliament, to debate, whether the Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be received or not. But the majority being 
determined already for the affirmative, it paſſed without any 
oppoſition. Coifi was one of the moſt forward to attack the 
Pagan worſhip ; and being defirous to ſhow ſome marks of the 
fincerity of his converſion, put himſelf at the head of his 

rieſts, and marching toward the heathen temple, darted his 
Javelin againſt the idol: after which it was broke in pieces by 
the king's order, and the temple burnt to the ground. The 
ſame day Edwin was baptized k, with his niece Hilda, after- 
wards abbeſs of Whitby. 

[627] The Northumbrians following the example of their 
king, Paulinus, who till then had lain idle, on a ſudden found 
himſelf fully employed, by the prodigious multitudes that 
daily came in to be taught and baptized m. But if it be true, 
as ſome affirm, that he baptized in one day ten thouſand, his 
inſtructions muſt needs have been very conciſe®. A church 
of timber was haſtily run up at York for the new converts, 
who were very numerous. Shortly after, Edwin laid the 
foundation of a church of free-ſtone round the former, which 
ſtood till the other of ſtone was built. He had not the ſa- 
tisfaction to finiſh it, which was done by Oſwald his ſucceſſor. 
[628] Paulinus is faid to have preached alſo at Lincoln, 
where he converted Blecca, the Saxon governor. 

Thus was Northumberland converted to the faith of Chriſt. 
[633] But ſome time after, Edwin being flain in battle, ſuch 
deſolation enſued, that Paulinus being compelled to leave the 
kingdom, the Northumbrians fell back again to 1dolatry. 
[633] Anfrid and Oſric, kings of Deira and Bernicia, followed 
the example of their ſubjects, though they had been inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion in Scotland, where they had lived in 
exile. The apoſtatizing of theſe two princes, and the barbarity of 
Cadwallo after their death, almoſt quite rooted out chriſtianity. 
in Northumberland. During theſe calamitics, neither prieſt 
nor monk had the courage to attempt the reſtoring the Nor- 
thumbrians to the faith. James the deacon, whom Paulinus 
left at York, was not able alone to put a ſtop to the general re- 
volt . [634] Things remained in this ſad ſtate, till Oſwald aſ- 
cended the throne, who, as ſoon as he had reſtored peace and 
tranquility, laboured with all his power to make religion 
flouriſh again. To that end, he defired the king of Scotland 
to ſend tome perſons of learning to inſtruct his ſubjects. 
Accordingly Corman, a monk of Jona, of whom I have 
elſewhere ſpoken, was ſent with ſome others; but he being a 
man of a rough temper, and diſliked by the Engliſh, returned 
to his monaſtery ; and making his report of his miſſion in 
a full chapter, Aidan, one of the brotherhood, found by what 
he ſaid, that he had not uſed that condeſcenſion to the Engliſh, 
their circumſtances required; and therefore told him, Ir is 
% my opinion, brother, that you have dealt a little too rough- 
ly with thoſe you defigned to convert; not remembering 
that the Chriſtian religion ought to be infuſed in the mind, 


i The temple was a very famous one, it Food at Godmanham, i. e. a re- 
ceptacle for gods, in Yorkſhire : near it is Wighton, that is, a place of idols, 
Camden, p. 738. 

& Which was on Eaſter-day, April 12. Shortly after his two ſons Offrid 
and Eadfrid, and ſeveral of the nobility, were baptized, Paulinus preached 
fix years together in Northumbria, Bede, lib- ii. cap. 14. 

| She was daughter of Hereric, Edu in's nephew. Bede. 

m Bede ſays, that Paulinus coming one time with the king and queen to 
a place called Adregrin, ſpent there thirty-ſix days from morning till night, 
in inſtructing and baptizing (in the river Gleni) the people that flocked to 
him from all quarters, lib. ii. cap. 14. This Adregrin, as Bede obſerves, 
ibid. was deſtroyed in his time: but Camden atlirme, that it was where 
Ycverin in Northumberland now ſtands. | | 

The ſame is faid of Auſtin ; and both the rivers are called Swale, Rapin, 


not by violent, but mild and gentle methods.“ Upon 
theſe words, the monks unanimouſly declared, Aidan was the 
fitteſt perſon to be ſent to the Northumbrians. He under. 
took the affair, and being conſecrated biſhop, ſet out for Nor. 
thumberland. [635] Bede gives Aidan the character of a pious 
and religious perſon, but adds, his zeal was without knowledge 

becauſe he kept Eaſter after the manner of the eaſtern chriſtians, 
and not according to the cuſtom of the church of Rome. 
However, as much a chiſmatic as he was in Bede's opinion, 
nothing can be added to his commendation of him for holi. 
neſs of life. He not only (ſays he) inſtructed chriſtians in 
their duty, but alſo gave. them an example of a good life, 
and fervent charity, which charmed the very heathens, and 
allured them to the faith. His ſucceſs was ſo great among 
the Northumbrians, that they returned in crowds to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſt, Oſwald, who was extremely defirous of 
the converſion of his ſubjects, did all he could to promote 
the work, even to the becoming Aidan's interpreter, in ex. 
plaining his diſcourſes to the people. It may, perhaps, ſeem 
ſtrange, that Oſwald ſhould not recal Paulinus, who was then 
biſhop of Rocheſter, or make uſe of the miniſtry of James, 
who was left by Paulinus in Northumberland. But it muſt 
be remembered, that Oſwald, having been inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian religion in Scotland, had an averfion for the Roman 
miſſionaries, on account of the difference between the Ro- 
maniſts and Scots about Eaſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, 
[652] Aidan dying after he had governed the church of 
Northumberland ſeventeen years, Fl, another monk of 
of Jona, was ſent to ſupply his place. He fixt the epiſcopal 
{ee in the little iſland of Lindisfern ?, contrary to Gregory's 
regulation, who ordered that the principal ſee for the northern 
parts ſhould be ſettled at York. 

This was not the only thing wherein Finan and the other 
Scotch eccleſiaſtics ſhowed their independance on the church 
of Rome. Their obſtinate refuſal to conform to the Roman 
cuſtom of keeping Eafter, was an article of much more im- 
portance, at leaſt in the opinion of the Italian prieſts, by 
whom it was confidered as a principal point. England was 
then divided into two parties or ſects, who firmly adhered to 
their reſpective opinions. All the Scotch prieſts and monks, 
who were very numerous in Northumberland, and all their 
converts, followed the Eaſtern churches ; but the French and 
Italian ecclefiaſtics, in that and all other points, adhered to 
the church of Rome, branding with the name of Schiſmatics 
thoſe who refuſed to do the like. And therefore they uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring the Engliſh churches to a 
conformity with them, which they thought might eafily be 
done, could they but once gain over Finan to their fide. To 
this end they ſent to him a Scotch prieſt, that had been edu- 
cated in France, to lay before him the reaſons. alledged by the 
church of Rome upon that head. But ſo far was Finan from 
being prevailed upon, that he became a more profeſſed and 
open oppoſer of the Roman cuſtoms, 

This diſpute was then carried on with great vehemence, 
not only among the clergy, but even among the moſt ignorant 
of the laity, as it uſually happens in religious differences. 
As long as Aidan and Finan lived, the Romaniſts, ſays Bede, 
on account of the vencration all men had for theſe two holy 
biſhops, bore with patience this diverfity of opinion. [661] 
But when Kolman, another Scotch monk, ſucceeded Finan 
in the reign of Oſwy, the diſpute was renewed with more 
warmth than ever. The Romaniſts, defirous of bringing 
over their adverſaries to their opinion at any rate, never left 
till they had got Oſwy to call a ſynod (in the nunnery of 
Hilda) at Streanes-halh or Whitby, in order to decide this 
affair. [664 | The ſynod being met, each party endeavoured 
to procure as many votes as they could; but, as it appears 
from the accounts of hiſtorians, the Romaniſts were much 
more active and zcalous than the others; and managed ſo, 
that Agilbert biſhop of Paris, formerly biſhop of the Weſt— 
Saxons, came to the ſynod on ſome pretence, with Agathon 
one of his prieſts. At the head of the Scotch party were 
king Oſwy, Colman biſhop of the Northumbrians, and the 
reit of the Scotch prieſts and monks, with all that had re- 


It may ſeem incredible, that Paulinus ſhould baptize ſo many in one day. 
But this difficulty is removed in an antient fragment quotad by Mr, Camden. 
„The archbiſhop, after he had conſecrated the river Swale, commanded by 
the cryers and principal men, that they ſhould with faith go in two by 
&* two, and in the name of the holy Trinity, baptize each other,” Introduct. 
p. elxvi. 2d edit. 

And yet Bede ſays, that magnas antiquo hoſti prædas docendo & 
& baptizando eripuit.“ lib. ii. cap. 20. | 

? Or Holy-liland, on the coaſt of Northumberland. It was not Finan 
that fixed the epiſcopal ſee there, but his predeceſſor Aidan. What Finan 
did, was to erect there a cathedral church; which was built after the Scotiſh 
faſhion, not of ſtone, but of timber, and thatched. Edbert, one of Finan's 
tucceffors, covered the walls and roof with lead. Bede, lib. iii. cap. 3. and 
25. 8. Dunclm, Huntingd. p. 333. 
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:ved their ordination from them. On the other fide ap- 
— Anfleda, Oſwy's queen, Altred king of Deira, Oſwy's 


natural ſon, Wilfrid a prieſt, his preceptor, who had ſtudied . 


| e. Agilbert biſhop of Paris, and Agathon a prieſt of 
3 1 Scotch prieſt, James the deacon, 
and all who had been diſciples of the Italian prieſts and 
monks. 5 

To ſee with what eagerneſs this diſpute was managed, 
one would have thought the very eſſence of religion had been 
at ſtake. And indeed the Romaniſts were of that opinion, 
as appears from the words of Bede: It was not without 
« reaſon, ſays he, that this queſtion diſturbed the minds of 
« great number of Chriſtians, who were apprehenfive, 
« leſt after they had begun the race of ſalvation, they ſhould 
« he found to have run in vain.” However, this hiſtorian, 
though he thought all did run in vain who conformed not to 
the church of Rome, gives Aidan and Finan, who were of 
that number, the higheſt praiſes for holineſs of life. He 
attributes to them the gift of miracles, which leaves no room 
to doubt, but that he looked upon them as ſaints ; notwith- 
ſtanding they were, according to his notion, actually involved 
in Schiſm. Baronius treads in the ſteps of Bede. When he 
mentions the Scots and Britons of thoſe days, he calls them 
Schiſmatics, for refuſing to obey the Pope: But when he 
ſpeaks of Aidan and Finan, he makes no ſcruple of fainting 
them, though they ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the independancy ot 
their churches. Hence it follows, either theſe two biſhops 
were not really Schiſmatics, or if they were ſo, their ſchiſm 
hindred them not from being great ſaints, from being aſſiſted 
by God in working miracles, and converting nations. But 
to return to the ſynod of Whitby ; fince the diſpute about 
Eaſter was the occafion of their meeting, and the cauſe of 

reat commotions in England, it will not be amiſs briefly to 
relate the firſt riſe of it. 

Towards the end of the ſecond century, a controverſy 
aroſe in the church, concerning the day on which the Eaſter 
feſtival was to be celebrated. The churches of Aſia were of 
opinion, it was to be kept on the fourteenth day of the 
moon, according to the cuſtom of the Jews, on what day 
of the week ſoever it ſhould chance to fall. The weſtern 
churches, on the contrary, put it off till the Sunday after the 
fourteenth day, becauſe our Saviour's reſurrection was on that 
day. Several councils were held about this matter, as well 
in the eaſt as in the weſt; but neither party would recede 
from their opinion, each pleading apoſtolical tradition in their 
behalf, the eaſtern biſhops from St. John, and the weſtern 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. Suppoſing the truth of both 
theſe traditions, the inference was plain, that either of them 
might indifferently be followed, and that it was no material 
point, fince the apoſtles had not ſettled it among themſelves. 
And in fact, this diverfity of cuſtom, prevented not the two 
parties from holding communion with each other, till Victor I. 
biſhop of Rome made a rupture, by excommunicating the 
Quartodecimans, or thoſe that keep Eaſter on the fourteenth 
day of the moon. This proceeding of Victor gave ſo great 
offence, that Irenzus, biſhop of Lyons, though of the tame 
opinion with Victor, ſeverely reprimanded him for breach of 
Charity, on account of a thing of ſo little moment. He 
alledged the example of Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Teleſpho- 


rus, Xiſtus, predeceflors of Victor, who, notwithſtanding 


this difference, broke not communion with the churches of 
Aſia. Adding, he would have acted much better in imitating 
Anicetus, who gave the euchariſt with his own hand to Po- 
lycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, though of a different opinion 
trom him in this very point, 

Victor's haughty treatment of the churches of Afia, in- 
ſtead of bringing them to his opinion, only made them ad- 
here ſtill more tirmly to their own. They believed, they 
were ſo much the leſs obliged to.conform to the practice of 
Rome, as the Pope, after all, could produce no authentic 
proof of his tradition from St. Peter and St. Paul; as the 
Aſiatics, on their part, would have found it as difficult to 
make out theirs from St. John, What Socrates the hiſtorian 
ſays upon this ſubject is very remarkable: Neither Chriſt 
* nor his apoſtles have ordered any thing concerning the 
«© paſchal feaſt, as Moſes did to the Jews, their deſign being 
** not to determine circumſtances about holy-days, but to 
*© inſtruct Chriſtians in the precepts of piety and a good life. 
* It is my opinion therefore, that as certain cuſtoms have 
been introduced in each country, this of the paſchal ſo- 
* lemnity was one of them, and not built upon the authority 
of the apoſtles. The Quatrodecimans tell us, the keep- 
ing the fourteenth day was inſtituted by St. John. The 
* Romaniſts maintain, they had their practice from St. Peter 
and St. Paul: But neither of them have proved by any 
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cc authentic record their aſſertion: Whence it is clear, the 
« Eaſter ſeſtival may be kept in every place according to the 
t cuſtom firſt introduced there.“ 

From this paſſage it is evident, that they who were no 
lovers of wrangling; looked upon this controverſy as of little 
importance to religion: However, to avoid a diverſity even 
in the ſmalleſt matters, the council of Arles in 314, ordered 
that Eaſter ſhould every where be kept, on the Sunday after 
the fourteenth day of the moon, which happened next after 
the vernal equinox or 21ſt of March: This canon was con- 
firmed by the council of Nice in 325, and the emperor ſent 
orders throughout all the Roman empire to have it put in 
practice. His letter upon this occaſion to the governors and 
other magiſtrates, ſhowed that the reaſons the council went 
upon, were, that the Quartodecimans were feweſt in number, 
and ſtood too near the Jewiſh cuſtom. Upon the ſame ac- 
count it was, that the council ordered, Eaſter ſhould be the 
Sunday after the full moon in March. But it is uncertain 
whether it was meant, people ſhould reckon from the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth of the moon, or from the evening 
and beginning of the-fifteenth 4. Purſuant to this determi- 
nation, all the churches kept Eaſter-day on a Sunday. One 
thing however, namely, what was to be done when the full 
moon fell out on a*Sunday, not being ſettled, cauſed ſome 
diverſity. In this caſe, ſome churches, among which was 
that of Scotland, began their Eaſter that very day, and con- 
ſequently at the ſame time with the Jews. But the church 
of Rome deferred it till the Sunday following. Since that 
time, there have been ſome alterations which produced dif- 
ferent cuſtoms in the churches. Whereas for a long while a 
cycle of cighty-four years was every where made uſe of to 
find the preciſe time of Eaſter, the church of Rome invented 
a cycle of nineteen years, much more proper for that purpoſe, 
and obliged all the churches under her juriſdiction to con- 
form to the ſame. Though doubtleſs this was the beſt method, 
and calculated neareſt the truth, yet as it was unknown to the 
Britons and Scots, who held but little correſpondence with 
Rome, they adhered to their old way. 

By theſe various manners of finding Eaſter-day, it ſome- 
times happened in Oſwy's court, that whilſt the king was ce- 
lebrating the paſchal feaſt, the queen, who followed the 
cuſtom of the church of Rome, was ſtill keeping Lent. 
This contuſion made Oſwy defirous of fixing Eaſter- day ſo, 
as all ſhould keep it at the ſame time. At the opening of 
the council, having made a ſhort ſpeech upon chat head, he 
ordered Colman to alledge what he had to ſay in defence of 
the cuſtom of the Scotch church. Colman ſaid, it had been 
all along the practice of his predeceſſors, and of thoſe by 
whom he was ordained in Scotland : That Columba, Aidan, 


and Finan, had always kept to the old way; but if their au- 


thority was not ſufficient, he could alledge that of St. John 
the beloved apoſtle. After he had * upon this argu- 
ment, Agilbert, biſhop of Paris, was defired to alledge what 
was to be ſaid againſt Colman's aſſertion. But the biſhop 
having excuſed himſelf on account of his unſkilfulneſs in the 
Englith tongue, requeſted that Wiltrid might be allowed to 
ſpeak the ſenſe of the church of Rome. Wilfrid, having the 
king's permiſſion, anſwered Colman with great warmth. 
He explained the manner of fixing Eaſter practiſed by the 
church of Rome, and affirmed that all the churches in the 
world conformed to it, except the Scots, Picts, and Britons. 
who {till perſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Colman replied, 
talking in that manner very much reflected on the memory 
of St. John, who would never have eſtabliſhed a cuſtom that 
was chargeable with folly. Wilfrid, being ſenfible he had 
ſpoke a little too freely, endeavoured to juſtify St. John, by 
ſaying, he was obliged to retain ſomething of Judaiſm, for 
fear of giving offence to the Aſiatic Jews, as St. Paul upon 


the like account had circumciſed Timothy. He concluded 


with afferting, that the church of Rome exactly followed 
what was preſcribed by St. Peter and St. Paul in this matter. 

It appears from the fore-cited paſſage of Socrates, that it 
was as difficult for Wilfrid to prove that the cuſtom of the 
church of Rome had its riſe from St. Peter, as for Colman 
to ſhow, that the practice of the church of Scotland came 
from St. John. Beſides, the cycle of nineteen years then 
uſed by the Romaniſts, was moſt aſſuredly invented after the 
time of St. Peter. But as Colman and the reſt of the Scotch 
party knew little of what paſſed abroad, and as their aim was 
not ſo much to bring the Romaniſts to their cuſtoms, as to 
perſuade them to let them go on peaceably in their own way, 
they perſiſted in appealing to the authority of St. John and 
Columba. But Wilfrid after juſtifying St. John in the man- 
ner above-mentioned, demanded of Colman, with an air of 
triumph, whether he pretended to compare Columba with 


2 An eceleſiaſtical day begins at fix o'clock the evening before, 
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St. Peter the prince of the apoſtles, to whom our Saviour 
ſaid, ** Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
% church?“ Hiſtory informs us not what anſwer Colman 
made; for it muſt be remembered, we know nothing of this 
council, but what. we have from the partizans of Rome. 
However this be, Oſwy ſeemed to be convinced, St. Peter 
had ſome prerogative above the other apoſtles, fince he de- 
clared at Jaſt for the cuſtom eſtabliſhed by St. Peter at Rome, 
before that of St. John. Bede ſays, he was brought to it by 
being told, that as St. Peter had the ktys of heaven, he would 
refuſe him entrance if he obſtinately held out againſt the 
apoſtle's own inſtitution. Oſwy's declaration immediately 
gained a majority of voices for the Romaniſts. Thus Col- 
man and his party loſt their cauſe in this point. 

In the ſame ſynod was debated alſo the controverſy about 
the ccclefiaſtical tonſure. The Romaniſts maintained, that 
the head ought to be ſhaved round juſt in the place where 
our Saviour wore the crown of thorns, of which it was the 


emblem. But the Scotch prieſts ſhaved the fore-part of the 


head from ear to car. Bede does not tell us how this matter 
was decided ; but very probably it was determined in tavour 
of the Romaniſts. 
The diſpute about Eaſter being thus ended to the diſad- 
vantage of the Scots, Colman and all his adherents retired 
into Scotland, not being able to prevail with themſelves to 
ſubmit to a deciſion that appeared to them ſo unjuſt. Thus 
is it in matters of religion, things that ſeem at firſt perfectly 
indifferent, become at laſt of the greateſt conſequence by the 
pride and uncharitableneſs of the clergy. Cedd biſhop of the 
Eaſt-Saxons, who had been interpreter to both parties in the 
ſynod, was the only one of the Scotch party, that thought it 
his duty not to leave his flock for a thing of ſo little moment, 
though he was of a contrary opinion to the Romaniſts. 'Tuda 
ſucceeded to Colman's ſee, and Etta was made abbot of Lin- 
disfarn in the room of him that went away with Colman. 
Thus was the ftorm, raiſed by this controver!y, appealed at 
laſt, to the great ſatis faction of the pope and his party, who 
were very tenfible, that their ſucceſs in this affair would 
greatly contribute to the eſtabliſhing the papal authority over 
the northern churches, as it really did. The church of Nor- 
thumberland had been governed for thirty years by Aidan, 
Finan, and Colman, whom their adverſaries could charge 
with nothing, but their firm adherence to the cuſtoins of their 
anceſtors in relation to Kaſter. Atter Colman's retiring into 
Scotland, the government of the church of Northumberland 
was always put into the hands either of Saxons or foreigners 
bred up in the principles of the church of Rome, the Scots 
being entirely excluded. 


Tuda dying ſoon after, Alfred king of Deira was defirous 
of having Wilfrid, his preceptor, made biſhop of York, the 
ſee whereof was then at Lindisfarn. To that end he ordered 
him to go into France to be conſecrated by Agilbert biſhop 
of Paris. But Wilfrid making a long ſtay in France, Chad 
then abbot of Leſtingham, was made biſhop of the Northum- 
brians r. Chad being gone into Kent to be conſecrated by 
Deuſdedit archbiſhop of Canterbury, and finding he was 
lately dead, applied ro Wina, biſhop of Wincheſter, for con- 
ſecration, and then returned into Northumberland. Bede tells 
us, he was a very religious perſon, without pride or ambition, 
and one that accepted of the epiſcopal dignity purely in obe- 
dience to the king's order. 

Mean while, Wiltrid being returned into England, re- 

1ained ſometime at Canterbury, to take care of that dioceſe 
till the arrival of Theodorus, whom the pope had made 
archbiſhop. After a few months ſtay at Canterbury, he went 

n to Northumberland, where finding Chad was made biſhop 
of Landisfarn, and not daring to complain of the inconſtancy 
of the king of Deira, he retired to his monaſtery at Rippon“. 
Some time after, Theodorus in his viſitation of all the churches 
in England, coming to York, ſeverely reprimanded Chad tor 
being conſecrated by tha biſhop of Wincheſter. Chad hum- 
bly ſubmitted to his cenſure, and without cndeavouring to 
juſtify himſelf, did all the archbiſhop required of him. Theo- 
dorus, charmed with his modeſt behaviour, conſecrated him 
anew ; but ordered him to return to his monaſtery *, and make 
room for Wilfred, whom the two kings of Northumberland 
had deſigned for the bithoprick of York or Lindisfarn. Tho' 
Bede does not ſay for what reaſon Chad was ſent back to his 
monaſtery after his ſecond conlecration, yet it is plain Theo- 
dorus was gained by the two kings who were for Wilfrid. 


Eddius fays, he was made biſhop at the requeſt of the Quyartodecimans, 
cap. 14. Malmſp. p. 259. ET: 
+ Where he remained three years, Eddiue, p. 58. 


Wilfrid was a man of a very proud and haughty temper, 
one of thoſe that are for domineering where-ever they come, 


and cannot bring themſelves to uſe towards others that con- 


deſcenſion they expect from all the world. His pride for 
ſome time was ſupported by his intereſt with the two kings 
of Northumberland. But at length Oſwy being dead, Alfreq 
his ſon depoſed, and Egfrid, who had no opinion of this 
prelate, poſſeſſed of the throne, Wilfrid found he had not that 
reſpect ſhown him, as in the reign of Oſwy. This gave him 
great uneafineſs, and not being able to forbear ſhowing ir, 
perhaps in too inſolent a manner, he incurred the king's dif. 
pleaſure. Some time after, Theodorus coming again into 
Northumberland, Egfrid complained to him of Wiltrid®, and 
let him know, that inſtead of edifying the people, he brought 
a great ſcandal on religion by his pride and arrogance. The 
king did not accuſe him without reaſon. Hiſtorians are all 
agreed, that Wilfrid was exceſſively proud; that he affected to 
lire in a royal manner; that he never went abroad without a 
numerous retinue ; and that he was ſerved in gold. Theo- 
dorus, finding this a fit opportunity to improve the rights of 
his ſee, and leſſen thoſe of York, which had been dignified 
with the title of an archbiſhoprick in the time of Paulinus, 
was reſolved to embrace it. Accordingly, without hearing 
what Wilfrid had to ſay for himſelf, he depoſed him, and ob- 
tained the king's leave to divide Northumberland into two 
dioceſes. Boſa, who refided at York, was bithop of the firſt, 
containing the churches of Deira. Over the other ſee, which 
continued fixed at Lindisfarn, and confiſted of the kingdom 
of Bernicia, was placed Eatta. As Egfrid had for ſome time 
conquered Lincolnſhire from the king of Mercia, he made 
a third bithoprick of it, of which Ethedus was the firſt 
biſhop. 

Wilfrid, enraged at his diſgrace, ſet out immediately for 
Rome, to lay his caſe betore the pope. Theodorus not liking 
his going thither, ſent a monk to inform the pope of the rea- 
ſons of his depoſing him. However, fearing Wilfrid might 
gain the pope to his fide, on account of the ſervice he had 
done the church of Rome at the council of Whitby, he wrote 
to Ebroine, mayor of the palace to the king of France, to 
ſtop him in his journey, Wilfrid, informed of this, refolved 
to go by the way of Frieſland, where Adalgiſus the king hoſ- 
pitably received him, and diſcovered to him that Ebroine had 
deſired him to detain or murder him. He is ſaid, whilſt he 
ſtaid in Friefland, to make a great many converts. At length, 
taking his leaye, he went on to Straſbourg, from whence he 
was ſafely conducted to Rome by the king of Auſtraſia. 

Agatho, who was then pope, having heard Wilfrid's com- 
plaints, held a ſynod upon them, who unznimouſly declared 
that Wiltrid ſhould be reſtored to his biſhoprick. Wilfrid, 
having thus ſucceeded in his ſuit, returned home, and pre- 
ſented to the king the decree of the Synod at Rome, with a 
letter from the pope. But Egfrid had fo little regard to this 
decree, that after he had upbraided the biſhop for procuring 
it by bribery, he put him into priſon, where he kept him a 
whole year ; and would not then have releaſed him, had it not 
been for the preſſing inſtances of his aunt Ebba, and upon 
condition he would never more ſet his foot in Northumber- 
land. 

Wilfrid, meeting with all theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, 
withdrew to the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, where Berthwald 
the abbot gave him a ſaſe retreat; but it laſted not long, for 
Ethelred king of Mercia, and uncle to Berthwald, deſired him 
to diſmiſs him, on account of the king of Northumberland. 
In this perplexity Wilfrid fled for reſuge to Adelwalch king 
of Suſſex, who was converted during his impriſonment in 
Mercia, but his ſubjects were till idolaters. This prince hav- 
ing granted him his protection, deſired him to endeavour the 
converſion of the people, in which he happily ſucceeded. In 
a little time the South-Saxons, as well as the inhabitants of 
the Ifle of Wight, embraced the chriſtian faith, by the pains 
and inſtructions of Wilfrid, Art leaſt this is what the writer 
of his lite relates, though, to ſpeak the truth, it is very diffi- 
cult to clear up the chronology of theſe facts. Wiltrid re- 
mained ſome years in Suſſex, where he was made biſhop of 
Selſey, as will be ſeen hereafter. | 

During his abſence, Theodorus having taken a third jour- 
ney to Northumberland, erected a new biſhoprick at Hagul- 
ſtad (or Hexham,) of which Thumbert was the firſt biſhop. 
This he did to make amends for Lincoln, now in the hands of 
the Mercians. Some time after Theodorus went thither once 
more, and called a council, wherein he got Thumbert to be 
depoſed, for daring to take it ill that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdiction over the churches of 


t Malmſbury fays, that he retired to Lichſield. De Pontif. p. 261. 
» By the inſtigation of his queen Ermenburga, ſays Eddius, p. 63. 1 
the 
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rth; It was indeed contrary to the regulations of Gre- 
— I. and the pall ſent to Paulinus, firſt biſhop of the Nor- 
thumbrians, plainly ſhewed, it was not the intent of the court 
of Rome that the churches of the north ſhould have any de- 
endance on Canterbury. But Aidan, Finan, and Colman, 
not having vouchſafed to demand the pall of the pope, York 
or Lindisfarn had only the bare title of a biſhopric, which 
theſe three Scotch prelates never minded, the lording it over 
the church being what was far from their thoughts. And 
therefore Theodorus, finding he was the ſole archbiſhop in 
England, embraced the opportunity to extend his juriſdiction 
over the north. For that 9 ꝗ — probably it was that he de- 
poſed Wilfrid, from whoſe temper and character he expected 
oppoſition, that he divided York into three biſhoprics, on 
etence it would be more convenient for the people; and, 
laſtly, that he depoſed Thumbert, who had openly cenfured 
his uſurpations. 
[685] The ſame council that depoſed Thumbert, choſe in 
his room Cuthbert a monk of Lindisfarn, who was the only 
perſon that oppoſed his own election, out of an exceſs of 
modeſty and humility. The biſhops, who all Judged him 
worthy of the epiſcopal character, found it very dithcult to 


bring him to a compliance; and at laſt were forced to con- 


ſent he ſhould remain at Lindisfarn, where he had lived a 
long time ; for which reaſon Eatta was tranſlated to Ha- 
ulſtad. 

8 Some time after, Theodorus being grown old, and finding 
he had not long to live, was touched with remorſe for what 
he had done to Wilfrid, and wanted to be reconciled to him. 
To this purpoſe he interceded for him ſo earneſtly with Al- 
fred, 3 to Egfrid, that he was recalled. [686] The 
biſhopric of Lindisfarn being then vacant, by the voluntary 
reſignation of Cuthbert, Boſa was tranſlated thither, and Wil- 
frid reſtored to York. 

[687] Cuthbert, being returned to his monaſtery at Lin- 
disfarn, died ſoon after. In proceſs of time, his body being 
removed to Durham, became ſo famous for miracles, that 
among all the Engliſh ſaints he had the greateſt veneration 

aid him. 
b Wilfrid was no ſooner ſettled in his ſee, but he undertook 
the annulling all that had been done during his diſgrace. He 
attempted the uniting again to York the biſhopric of Hagul- 
ſtad, and claimed the revenues that had been taken from his 
church, and appropriated to that biſhopric. In fine, he pre- 
tended that all the regulations of Theodorus were null and 
void; and perhaps he was in the right ; but his haughty way 
of proceeding made him meet with oppoſition from all quar- 
ters. Even Alfred, his pupil and ſovereign, not being able to 
bear any longer his imperious temper, drove him once more 
from his church. [ 703] Thus this reſtleſs prelate was re- 
duced to ſeek for ſhelter from Ethelred, king of Mercia, for- 
merly his enemy, but now his friend. Mercia being then 
divided into four biſhoprics, and Leiceſter, one of them, 
happening to be vacant, Ethelred promoted Wilfrid to that 
ſee, which however he enjoyed but a very little while. His 
haughty temper was ſo diſpleaſing to the king of Mercia, 
that he diſpoſſeſſed him of it in a few months. Not content 
with incurring the diſpleaſure of the kings of Mercia and 
Northumberland, he took occafion alſo to fall out with Berth- 
wald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by that means forfeited 
his protection, which he then ſtood in great need of. The 
two kings his enemies laid hold of this opportunity to humble 
him. They requeſted Berthwald to call a council, in order 
to examine into the life and actions of Wilfrid. The arch- 
biſhop, as matters ſtood between him and Wilfrid, readily 
complied with their deſire. Accordingly a council was held 
at Oneſtresfield in Northumberland, where Wilfrid was oblig- 
ed to appear, and was charged with crimes that deſerved 
degradation. However, the biſhops, unwilling to carry mat- 
ters to that extremity, endeavoured, by intreaties and threats, 
to induce him to refign his biſhopric of his own accord. 
But nothing could bring him to that : he told them, it was 
great ingratitude in the Engliſh to uſe him in that manner, 
after all the ſervices he had done the church. The ſervices 
he boaſted of, were his contributing the moſt of any towards 
fixing Eaſter-day, according to the uſage of Rome, his in- 
troducing the Roman ritual into the churches of the north, 
and his 13 the Scotch monks to conform to the rules 
of the order of St. Benedict. Upon theſe accounts, ſaid 
he, you ought to reward me, inſtead of threatning to de- 
pole me unjuſtly for imaginary crimes. But if you will 
dare to go on, know I'll appeal to the pope againſt your 
proceedings. None other has power to condemn me, and 
he it is alone I acknowledge for my judge.” The council, 
not regarding his appeal, unanimouſly depoſed him. How- 
ever, this did not in the leaſt humble him. Though he was 


ſeventy years of age; he reſolved to go to Rome for redreſs. 
The pope, always favourable to thoſe that appealed to him, 
convened a ſynod of the neighbouring biſhops, wherein Wil- 
frid, upon his ſingle repreſentation of matters, was fully ac- 
quitted. After which, the pope gave him recommendatory 
letters to Berthwald, and the kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland, requiring them to reſtore Wilfrid, in purſuance to 
the decree of the ſynod: | * 

As ſoon as Wilfrid was returned to England, he waited on 
the archbiſhop, who finding he came with the pope's recom- 
mendation, began to relent, and promiſe his friendſhip. On 
the other hand, Ethelred king of Mercia, who was now 
turned monk, promiſed Wilfrid his interceſſion. But Alfred 
at firſt ſeemed inflexible. He ſaid he could ſee no manner of 
reaſon for reſtoring, upon the pope's letter, and the ſentence 
of a foreign council that knew but little of the matter, a man 
that had cauſed ſo many diſturbances, and after having been 
baniſhed ſeveral times, had at length been lawfully depofed 
by a ſynod. But he was not long of this mind. Soon after 
falling fick, it was infuſed into him, that his diſtemper was a 
puniſhment from God, for his diſobedience to the pope's 
orders; and this made ſo deep an impreſſion upon him, that 
he vowed to reſtore Wilfrid, in caſe he recovered. Death pre- 
vented him from performing his vow ; however, he ordered 
Brithric, whom he left guardian to his ſon Oſred, to ſee it 

rformed out of hand. 

Although Alfred had been poſitively promiſed the affair of 
Wiltrid ſhould be ſoon ended, it was not poſſible to think of 
it immediately, by reaſon of a civil war raiſed by Edulph, who 
had uſurped the crown. Wilfrid behaved upon this occaſion 
in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to deprive him of all hopes of 
ever being reſtored. As he did not doubt but Edulph, who 
was then befieging the king and Brithric in Bamborough-caſtle, 
would ſucceed in his deſigns, he went in all haſte to him, in 
order to make him his friend, and ſecure his protection. This 
proceeding had like to have proved his ruin. Edulph, know- 
ing he was hated by the Northumbrians, to do them a pleaſure, 

ave him a very ill reception, forbidding him ever to appear 
in his preſence. On the other fide, Brithric informed of Wil- 
frid's conduct, loſt all kindneſs for him. However, after the 
war was ended by the death of the uſurper, Brithric was pre- 
vailed upon, though with ſome difficulty, to conſent Wiltrid 
ſhould be reſtored. To this end a council was held near the 
river Nydd, where it was agreed, Wilfrid ſhould be biſhop of 
Hagulſtad, with which he was obliged to be ſatisfied. [708] 
John, then biſhop of that ſee, was removed to York, vacanr 
by the death of Boſa. 

Thus Wilfrid's affair, after many difficulties, was at length 
determined. John in 721 reſigned his biſhopric, and retired 
to the monaſtery of Beverly, of which he was abbot. He 
was canonized after his death, and became very famous, by 
the name of St. John of Beverly. He was ſucceeded in the 
ſeeof York by Wilfrid the Younger, his chaplain. To Wilfrid 
the Elder ſucceeded, in his ſee of Hagulſtad, Acca, one of the 
e that had attended him in his journey to Rome, where 

e became a great proficient in church- muſic, which, ſays 
Bede, it was impracticable for him to learn in his own country. 
Wilfrid the Younger was ſucceeded in the ſee of York by 
Egbert, brother to Edbert king of Northumberland. | 

It was neceſſary to be thus particular about the eſtabliſhment 
of the northern biſhoprics, the ſucceſſion of the firſt biſhops, 
and the alterations occafioned by Wilfrid ; without all which, 
it would be difficult to give a diſtinct notion of the churches of 
theſe parts. Hence alſo may be ſeen, how the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury had opportunity of exerciſing his juriſdiction over all 
England, contrary to the regulation of Gregory I. To which 
the enterpriſing genius of Theodorus, and the depoſing of Wil- 
frid, likewiſe contributed. Had Wilfrid continued in the ſee 
of York, he would doubtleſs have obtained the pall, and by 
that means put a ſtop to Theodorus's proceedings. 

The dignity of archbiſhop of York, and metropolitan of 
the north, vaniſhed with Paulinus. After that prelate left 
Northumberland, and the Northumbrians deſerted the faith, 
the monks, ſent for from Scotland by Oſwald to inſtruct the 
people, were contented with the bare title of biſhop, withour 
applying to the pope for the pall, whoſe juriſdiction they did 
not acknowledge. Afterwards Wilfred, ſucceſlor to Colman, 
having been depoſed, the biſhopric of the Northumbrians 
was divided into four, namely, York, Whithern, Landisfarn, 
and Hagulſtad. This diviſion was a freſh obſtacle to the 
biſhop of York's — 2 Hm pall, his ſee being ſo conſider- 
ably leſſened. Beſides, Boſa, John and Wilfrid the Younger, 
who were ſucceſſively biſhops of Vork, were pious and good 
men, who thought of nothing leſs than aſpiring to more 
honourable titles. But Egbert, who was biſhop of York, 
whilſt his brother ſat on the throne of Northumberland, 
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having more ambition than his predeceſſors, improved the 
reſpect they had for him at Rome, on account of his birth, 
and procured the pall with the archiepiſcopal dignity : by which 
means he acquired a juriſdiction over the three other northern 
biſhops, who became his ſuffragans. From that time the 
archbiſhops of York began to be upon a level with thoſe of 
Canterbury, and to inſiſt on Gregory's regulation, whereby 
it was ordered, there ſhould be an entire equality and inde- 
pendency between the two archbiſhops. On the other hand, 


* 
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T does not appear, that Auſtin ſent any of his companions 

to preach the _— in the kingdom of Weſſex. It was 
not till forty years after his arrival in Britain that the Weſt- 
Saxons were converted by the miniſtry of Birinus. [634] This 
prieſt, zealous for the advancement of the kingdom of Chriſt, 
being informed there were ſtill in England nations to whom 
the goſpel was not preached, defired Pope Honorius to ſend 
him thither v. His requeſt being granted, he received the 
epiſcopal character, and ſet out for England, not knowing 
for certain on what nation providence would throw him, or 
on whom in particular he ſhould beſtow his charitable care, 
He accidentally arrived in the kingdom of Weſſex; and find- 
ing the inhabitants idolaters, reſolved to ſtay among them, 
and endeavour their converſion. After ſome time he had the 
ſatisfaction to baptize Cinigiſil the king, and Quicelm his 
brother *. [635] Soon after Birinus found his audience very 
numerous, multitudes following the example of their kings. 
[636] He continued for fourteen years to edify his converts 
by his diſcourſes and example, and at length, after a con- 
fiderable progreſs, died at Dorcheſter, where he had built a 
church, and fixed his epiſcopal ſee. 

After Birinus's death, Weſſex was involved in freſh troubles. 
Cenowalch, who ſucceeded his father Cinigifil, being as yet 
4 pagan, was no favourer of the Chriſtians. But what was 
ſtill worſe, Penda king of Mercia became maſter of the king- 
dom, and kept it three years, Cenowalch _ forced to tly 
into Eaſt-Anglia, It may be eafily judged, chriſtianity, 
during theſe three years, made no great progreſs. Befides 
Penda's being an idolater, it is unlikely religion ſhould flouriſh 
in the midſt of wars and commotions. Cenowalch had the 
good fortune to be converted during his retreat in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and afterwards to be reſtored to his dominions. The peace- 
able times that enſued, afforded him means to promote reli- 
gion again in Weſſex, where, after Birinus's death, none had 
been very forward to go and ftrengthen the new chriſtians. 
[639] Whillt the king was looking out for ſome fit perſon 
to preach to his ſubjects, Agilbert a Frenchman, who was 
juſt come from his ſtudies in Ireland, paſſed through Win- 
cheſter in his way home, Cenowalch having ſeen him, in- 
vited him to ſtay with him, and inſtruct the people. Agilbert 
complied with his requeſt, and being conſecrated biſhop, went 
and refided at Dorcheſter. But as he had not the gift of lan- 
guages, he made but little progreſs. Cenowalch perceiving, he 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury pleaded the juriſdiction exerciſcd 
by Theodorus over the north, and all the reſt of Englang, 
Hence aroſe a conteſt between the two metropolitans, which 
was not decided till many ages after. Alcuinus gives Egbert, 
whom he calls his maſter, the character of an able and learned 
prelate, and takes notice of his building a library at York, 
and furniſhing it with a noble collection of books, Eanbald, 
who ſucceeded Egbert, was living at the time of the diſſolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy. 
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could not learn the Engliſh tongue, and that it was impoſſible 
his ſubjects ſhould edity by the inſtructions of one who ſpoke 
to them in a foreign dialect, began to grow weary of him, 
[660] At length he divided his kingdom into two dioceſes, 
and leaving Agilbert at Dorcheſter, made one Wina a Saxon, 
that had been bred and conſecrated in France, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter?. Agilbert could not bear the king ſhould make this 
partition without conſulting him, much leſs that he ſhould 
give the preference to the new biſhop by placing him in his 
capital. His complaints upon this occaſion not being much 
regarded, he took his leave and retired into France, where 
he was made biſhop of Paris. He returned afterwards into 
England, to affift at the council of Whitby. [666] In the 
mean time, Cenowalch not agreeing with Wina, diſmiſſed 
him alſo. 

Weſſex remaining thus without a biſhop, and eccleſiaſtics 
fit for ſuch an employment not being very common in Eng- 
land, Cenowalch would have recalled Agilbert, who did not 
think proper to quit Paris for Wincheſter. However, he 
made an offer to the king of his nephew Eleutherius, a prieſt, 


whom he recommended as well qualified for the epiſcopal 


function. [670] Eleutherius being accepted of, and con- 
ſecrated by Theodorus, became ſole biſhop of the Weſt- 
Saxons. 

After the death of Cenowalch, Weſſex was troubled with 
civil wars for ten years. Eleutherius dying during the troubles, 
was ſucceeded by Heda; after whoſe death, the number of 
Chriſtians being very much increaſed in Weſſex, it was found 
neceſſary to divide the kingdom again into two dioceſes, the 
ſees whereof were fixed at Wincheſter and Sherborn. Daniel 
was made biſhop of the firſt, and Aldheim of the laſt, who 
was nephew to king Ina, and the firſt Engliſhman that wrote 
in Latin, a language he was better ſkilled in than any of his 
countrymen before him. When he was promoted to his 
biſhopric, he was abbot of the monaſtery of Malmſbury, ſo 
named from Maidulph a Scotchman the firſt abbot, and Ald- 
helm, his ſucceſſor ?. Forthere, who, according to Bede, 
was well verſed in the holy Scriptures, was biſhop of Sher- 
born after Aldhelm, and to Daniel ſucceeded Almund in the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter. From that time to the diſſolution 
of the Heptarchy, I meet with nothing in the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Weſſex worth notice, 


1 
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T was above fifty years after the converſion of Kent, that 

the Mercians embraced the Chriſtian faith. Penda, who 
{at on the throne of Mercia above thirty years, was of a too 
haughty and turbulent ſpirit to embrace a religion ſo contrary 
10 his temper and character. However, Divine Providence 
ſo ordered matters, that this prince was induced, though not 
to proteſs, yet at leaſt to tolerate the Chriſtian religion in his 
dominions. Peda, his eldeſt fon, whom he had made king 
of Leiceſter, being gone to Northumberland, to demand Al- 
fleda, king Olwy's daughter, in marriage, could obtain her 
upon no other terms but his turning Chriſtian . Whether 


» Bude ſays, he undertook their converſion by the advice of pope Hono- 
rius, lib. iii. c. 7. 

* Higden relates from ſome antient chronicles, that king Cinigiſil gave all 
the lands ſeven miles round Wincheſter for the erecting an epiſcopal fee in 
that city, and for thc maintenance of the perſons that were to officiate in the 
cathedral, p. 232. 

y Where Cenowalch built a fine cathedral, W. Malmſb, p. 13. 

z Maidulph-Aldhelm-bury, by contraction Malmſbury, i. e. the tomb of 
Maidulph and Aldhelm, Rapin, Aldhelm was alive m Bede's time, lib. v. 


c. 19. : 


FCC 


the young prince was apprehenſive of the ſame obſtruction t 
his marriage in all the other kingdoms, which were already 
converted or. had a favourable opinion of Chriſtianity, he 
received baptiſm before he left Northumberland. [644] At 
his return he brought with him four prieſts, Cedda, Adda, 
Berti, and Diuma, to preach the Goſpel to the Mercians ; 
which the king his father oppoſed not, either out of com- 
plaiſance to his ſon, or becauſe all religions were indifferent 
to him®. Diuma, who was a Scotchman, and the only biſhop 
of the four, governed the Mercian church proſperouſly for 
ſome years ; he and his companions having met with a plen- 


* Bede ſays, that upon his having preached to him the doctrines of a Hea- 
venly Kingdom, of a Reſurrection, and future Immortality, he declared he 
would embrace the Chriſtian religion, even though he were not to have the 
young princeſs in marriage. Bede, lib. v. cap. 21. 

> He ſeems to have acted upon another principle, if what Bede relates be 


true, that he hated and deſpiſed thoſe, who, after they had embraced Chriſti- 
anity, lived in a manner unbecoming their profeſſion ; ſaying, they were de- 


ſpicable wretches, who would not obey their God, in whom they believed, 
lib. in. cap. 21. 
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i & in Mercia, the largeſt of the ſeven king- 
2 laſt chat was — Cellach ſucceeded 
1 the death of Penda, Mercia was ſubject three years 
to Oſwy, king of Northumberland; but he being a Chriſtian, 
religion received no detriment from that revolution, But 
when Wulfer aſcended the throne, being yet an idolater, he 
was carricd by a falſe zeal to perſecute his Chriſtian ſubjects, 
even to the putting to death two of his own ſons, who re- 
fuſed to renounce their faith, it they may be credited who 


relate this fact, which does not ſeem to be well ſupported. 


Happily for the Chriſtians, this ſtorm was ſoon blown over, 
Wulter being converted preſently after. 

During the perſecution, Cellach retired into Scotland: ſo 
that Mercia being without a biſhop when Wulfer embraced 
the Goſpel, he ſent for an Engliſh prieſt, named Trumbere, 
who had been educated in Scotland, and cauſed him to be 
conſecrated biſhop of Mercia. [664] To him ſucceeded Ja- 


ruman, who had the honour of replanting the Chriſtian re- 


ligion in the kingdom of Eſſex, as will be related hereafter. 
Upon Jaruman's death, Wulter deſired Theodorus to ſend 
him a biſhop. Theodorus gladly complied with his requeſt, 
as giving him a good opportunity of promoting Chad, whom 
he had deprived of the ſee of York, in the manner before re- 
lated in the hiſtory of the church of Northumberland. | 669 | 
Chad being come to Mercia, fixed his ſee at Lichfield ©, 
where he died, after he had governed the church prudently 
and happily for many years. I am perſuaded it will not be 
taken amiſs, that I refer thoſe to Bede's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, 
who are defirous of ſeeing a liſt of St. Chad's miracles, and 
the hymns the angels ſung in the air over his houſe, when he 
lay a dying. | 
. #675] Upon the death of Chad, Theodorus promoted to 
the ſee of Lichfield, Winfrid a prieſt, whom he depoſed ſoon 
after, for daring to expoſtulate with him for aſſuming too 
eat authority over the other biſhops. He had ſerved another 
in the ſame manner in Northumberland, upon the like ac- 
count. Saxulph, abbot of Medes-hamſted 9, was made biſhop 
in Winfrid's room. But as the Chriſtians daily increaſed in 
Mercia, Ethelred, ſucceſſor to Wulfer, finding one biſhop was 
not ſufficient for ſo large a flock, divided his kingdom into 
ſour dioceſes, the ſees whereot were eſtabliſhed at Lichfield, 
Worceſter, Hereford, and Leiceſter :. [680] Saxulph conti- 
nued at Lichfield ; Faddric was ſent to Worceſter, but dying 
before he was conſecrated, Boſelus was put in his place ; 
Cuthwin was biſhop of Leiceſter; and Putta of Hereford. 
After Cuthwin's death, Leiceſter was united to Lichfield ; 
but ſome time after they were ſeparated again upon Wilfrid's 
account, who was diſpoſſeſſed of the fee of York, and held 
not this long. Hedda ſucceeded Saxulph in the biſhopric of 
Lichfield f. 
L paſs over in filence the particulars of no moment relating 
to the Mercian churches, with the ſucceſſion of their biſhops, 
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ſtin, was the firſt that preached the Goſpel to the Eaſt- 

xons, particularly at London. [640] As far as can be 
zudged, he made no great progreſs among the people. Pro- 
bably, what ſucceſs he met with was entirely owing to the autho- 
rity of Sebert, king of Eſſex, and Ethelbert, king of Kent ® ; 
ſince, upon their deaths, all the Eaſt-Saxon Chriſtians fell 
back to paganiſm, and expelled Mellitus, without ever ad- 
mitting him any more. | 614] The converſion therefore of the 
Eaſt-Saxons is not properly to be dated from this time, but 
rather from the reign of Sigebert the Good. This prince 
living in ſtrict friendſhip with Oſwy, king of Northumber- 
land, and paying him frequent viſits, had the good fortune 
to be inſtructed in the knowledge of the Goſpel at his court, 


M ELLITUS, one of the miſſionaries ſent over to Au- 
a 


© This was a very large dioceſe, comprehending the country of the Mer- 
cians, Middle-Angles, and what was atterwards called Lincoln; for ſo far 
king Wulfer's dominions extended. Bede, lib. iv, cap. z. 

« Afterwards Peterborough. 

© Or rather Cheſter, 

f Ethelbald, king of Mercia, diſcharged all the monaſteries and churches 
of his kingdom from all public taxes, umpoſitions, etc, except pontage, and 
the tax for building of forts. Ingulph, p. 5. T ee, Conc. vol. i. p. 257. 

s Viz. the biſhops of Worcetter, Leiceſter, Sinaceſter, Hereford, Helm- 
ham, Dommuc. Vit. Offæ apud Mat. Paris. See alſo Spelman Conc. vol, i. 
p- 392. and Camden. | 

> This king Ethelbert founded the cathedral church of St. Paul's, about 


to come at the change that happened in the reign of Offa, 
by the erecting of Lichfield into an archbiſhopric. Offa, 
jealous of the authority exerciſed by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury over the churches of Mercia, and having moreover a 
particular quarrel with Lambert, who then filled the archiepit- 
copal ſee, reſolved to withdraw the churches of Mercia from 
his juriſdiction. To this end he privately ſolicited pope 
Adrian I. to make the biſhop of Lichfield an archbithop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia his ſuffragans. 
The pope willingly conſented to his requeſt, as glad of the 
opportunity, by obliging this prince, to extend over the church 
of England his juriſdiction, which was not yet thorough], 
ſubmitted to, or at leaſt not to that degree he defired. [784 
With this view he fent Gregory, biſhop of Oſtia, and The- 
ophyla&, biſhop of Todi, with the character of legates, to 
tranſact this affair. To prevent Lambert from taking mea- 
ſures to avoid the impending blow, the ſending of theſe legates 
was pretended to be on account of calling ſynods in England, 
for confirming the churches in the faith. Upon the arrival of 
the legates, 'Theophylact ſtaid ſome time with Offa, to concert 
meaſures how to accompliſh their defigns, whilſt Gregory went 
on to Northumberland, where he convened a ſynod, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak in another place. [785] At his return to Mer- 
cia, the two legates ſummoned a national council of the ſeven 
kingdoms, at Calcuith, where king Offa was preſent. After 
ratitying the canons of the Northumberland-ſynod, the erect- 
ing of Lichfield into an archiepiſcopal fee was propoſed : 
Lambert oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power, but all in 
vain. The matter having been ſettled beforchand, the au— 
thority of Offa and the legates bore down all oppoſition. 
Higbert, then biſhop of Lichfield, was declared an archbiſhop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were made his 
ſuffragans 5. He was prevented by death from receiving the 
pall, but Adulph, his ſucceſſor, had that honour from the 
pope, who ratified what the council had done. Some are of 
opinion Offa purchaſed this favour with the tax of the Peter- 
pence, levied on Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia; but this is a ground- 
leſs conjecture, Lichfield enjoyed the title of an arch- 
biſhopric not above fourteen years. After the death of Offa 
and Egfrid his ſon, Cenulph was ſo far prevailed upon by 
the preſſing inſtances of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, who repreſented to him, that according to the re- 
13 of Gregory I. there ought to be but two arch- 
iſhops in England, that he wrote to the pope with his own 
hand, to defire him to put things upon the ancient footing 
again. Adclard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, took upon him 
the management of this affair at Rome, where (after a nine 
years ſollicitation) he obtained of pope Leo III. that Mercia 
and Eaſt-Anglia ſhould again be under the juriſdiction of the 
ſee of Canterbury. [800] From that time to the reign of 
Egbert, nothing remarkable relating to. the church happened 
in Mercia, except the councils, of which I intend to ſpeak 
elſewhere. 
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where he was baptized. He brought home with him Cedd, 
a Northumbrian prieſt, of whom I have ſpoken before, and 
who being conſecrated biſhop, heartily ſet about inſtructing 
the Eaſt-Saxons, among whom in a ſhort time he made a 
very great progreſs. He was the only Scotchman that, 
after the council of Whitby, was unwilling to leave his flock, 
though the controverſy about Eaſter was decided contrary to 
his opinion: nay, he went ſo far as to blame Colman and the 
reſt of his countrymen for deſerting their flocks for a matter 
of ſo little moment. His ſtrict adherence to eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline was the occafion of Sigebert's death, or at leaſt was 
pretended to be ſo, as was ſaid in the hiſtory of the kingdom of 
Eſſex. As Cedd went often to Northumberland, where he 
had ſpent great part of his lite, Adelwalt, king of Deira, 


the year 610, Bede, lib, ii. cap. 3. Malmfb. p. 235. Though others ſay 
it was done by king Sebert. See Higden Polychron, p. 227, 228. 

i In the year 614, Melitus, with ho aſſiſtance of king Ethelbert, found- 
ed a church and monaſtery near London, in a place called Thorney ; which 
he dedicated to St. Peter ; as it lay weſt of London, it came afterwards tv 
be called Weſtminſter, Malm. p. 235. See Stow's Survey, lib. 6. 

* He built ſeveral churches. Bede lib, iii. cap. 22. He taught and bap- 
tized chiefly at Ithanceſter, near the river Pent, ſuppoſed to be about St. 
Peter's on the Wall, in Dengy-hundred ; and at Tilaburg, or Tilbury, neac 
the Thames. One may infer from Bede's words, that he erected tome kinds 
of monaſteries, or rather ſchools there. See Bede, lib, ui, cap. 22. Cams 
den, in Eſſex. Huntingd. p. 333. Brompton, etc. 
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made him a preſent of certain lands, lying near Leſtingham, 
where he founded a monaſtery. Thither he uſed to retire, 
and practiſe the greateſt auſterities. Here alſo it was that 
he died of the plague, after he had governed the church of 
Eſſe x ſeveral years. Bede, who gives Cedd great encomiums, 
and mentions his auſtere way of living, takes occafion from 
thence to ſay, that faſting was religiouſly practiſed by all who 

retended to any thing of a regular life; and adds, that ſome 
Faſted every Wedneſday and Friday till three o'clock in the 
afternoon, The Saxon Homilies alſo moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend faſting ; but withal take care to warn Chriſtians againſt 
over- acting their part in this reſpect, as ſome did, and talk 
very rationally upon this article. 

After the Gak of Sigebert the Good, and Swithelm his 
brother, it happened that in the reign of Sebba and Siger, 
the plague raged terribly in the kingdom of Eſſex, particu- 
larly at London. Siger being perſuaded that the plague was 
- ſent upon the Eaſt-Saxons as a puniſhment from the gods, for 
abandoning the religion of their anceſtors, returned to idola- 
try, and drew after him thoſe of his ſubjects who had not 
been thoroughly converted. But Sebba ſtedfaſtly adhered to 


the Chriſtian religion. [664] Wulfer king of Mercia, on 
whom theſe two princes were then in dependence, havin 

been informed of what paſſed in Eſſex, ſent thither Jaruman 
his biſhop, to endeavour to reſtore the Eaſt-Saxons to the 
way of truth. Jaruman's pains were crowned with ſo good 
ſucceſs, that the people at length returned to the faith. [666] 
Shortly after, Walfer, who acted as he pleaſed in the king- 
dom of Effex, gave the firſt inſtance of ſimony in England 

by ſelling the biſhopric of London to Wina, who had been 
driven from Wincheſter : he governed the church of Eſſex 
till his death in 657. His ſucceſſor was Erkenwald, famous 
for his great affection to the city of London, as well as for 
the holineſs of his life, on account of which he was enrolled 
in the catalogue of the ſaints. After his death a great con. 
teſt aroſe between the canons of St. Paul's at London, and 
the monks of Barking, who ſhould bury him: the firſt carried 
their point, and interred him in their cathedral, where it is 
affirmed he wrought ſeveral miracles l. It would be necdleſs 
to carry down the ſucceffion of the biſhops of London to the 
diſſolution of the Heptarchy, fince nothing remarkable hap. 
pened concerning them. 


T H E 
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the reign of Redowald; but by whom is not known. 
re is reaſon to believe, that during this prince's life the 
Chriſtian religion made no great 112 in Eaſt-Anglia: 
all that can be probably conjectured is, that Redowald, out 
of reſpect to Ethelbert, king of Kent (at whoſe court ſome 
ſay he was baptized) gave leave to ſome of Auſtin's compa- 
nions to preach in his dominions, and did not perſecute thoſe 
who had a mind to embrace the Goſpel. What is ſaid of his 
ſuffering the true God and the pagan deities to be worſhipped 
in the ſame temple, ſeems to infer that he was not himſelf a 
Chriſtian, and that the number of converts in Eaſt-Anglia 
was very inconfiderable. Thus much at leaſt is certain, 
Chriſtianity flouriſhed not in that kingdom in his or his ſon 
Erpwald's reign n. And therefore we cannot be greatly miſ- 
taken in placing the converſion of the Eaſt-Angles in the reign 
of Sigebert, ſucceſſor to Erpwald. 

Sigebert, who had ſpent great part of his time in France, 
where he had been baptized, was thoroughly inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian rcligion. When he returned to England, to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown, he brought along with him a Bur- 
gundian pon named Felix, whom he got to be conſecrated 
biſhop of Canterbury. Felix, upon his arrival in Eaſt-Anglia, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring back to the right way 
ſuch as were gone aſtray, and inſtruct thoſe that had not yet 
any knowledge of the truth. His endeavours met with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time he had the pleaſure to ſee 
the Eaſt-Angles come in crowds to be baptized. In the 
mean time, Sigebert knowing nothing would make more for 
the benefit of his ſubjects, than permanent and continual in- 
ſtructions to confirm them in the faith, erected ſchools, af- 


TI HE firſt converſion of the Eaſt-Angles is ſaid to be in 
e 


1 
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T is no wonder the kingdom of Suſſex continued ſo long 

after the reſt in an idolatrous ſtare, fince it was in ſubjection 
to Weſſex, where the goſpel was not preached till forty years 
after the arrival of Auſtin. If we may credit the author of 
the life of Wilfrid biſhop of York, the converſion of the South- 
Saxons about the year 686, was owing to the diſgrace of that 
prelate, who fled for refuge into their country. Adelwalch 
king of Suſſex, who received him into his protection, had al- 
ready attempted the converſion of his ſubjects, by founding a 


In regard of the miracles wrought at his tomb (as was generally believ- 
ed) the corpſe was encloſed in a very rich ſhrine, and a great many offerings 
of value made at it, In the year 1386, Robert Braybroke, biſhop of Lon- 
don, made a conſtitution for the revival of St. Erkenwald's holyday, which 
of late had been neglected. This folemnity was kept upon the laſt day of 
April. Dugdale's Hiſt, of St. Paul's, p. 20, 181. 

Some ſay he was baptized in the court of Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
Rapin. 

1 Erpwald embraced Chriſtianity at the perſuaſion of king Edwin. Bede, 
lib, ü. cap. 15. 


ter the manner of thoſe he had ſeen in France. Some will 
have it that the univerſity of Cambridge owes its original 
to theſe ſchools; but this opinion ſeems not to be well 
grounded e. 

Whilſt Sigebert was thus employed in works of piety, he 
received farther aſſiſtance from one Furſeus, an Iriſh monk, 
who preached to the Eaſt-Angles with good ſucceſs. Bede 
gives him an extraordinary commendation, attributes ſeveral 
miracles to him, and aſſures us, he had the ſame exſtaſy 
as St, Paul. This Furſeus built a monaſtery at Cno- 
berſburgh P, which was largely endowed at ſeveral times 
by the "Ml of Eaſt-Anglia. The troubles that aroſe after 
Sigebert's reſigning the crown, obliged Furſeus to retire into 
France, where he tounded the monaſtery of Lagney, in the 
juriſdiction of Meaux. 

Felix was biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles ſeventeen years; his 
ſee was fixed at Dummoc, a little town by the ſea-fide, now 
called Dunwich 4. Here it was he had the ſatisfaction to 
convert and baptize Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, who had 
fled for refuge into Eaſt-Anglia. Felix was ſucceeded by 
Thomas, a deacon of his church : after him came Berchet- 
giſlus, firnamed Boniface, whom Biſus ſucceeded. Biſus be- 
ng grown old and infirm, Becca and Badwin were made his 
aſhſtants, and Eaſt-Anglia divided into two dioceſes : Becca 
refided at Dummoc, and Badwin at Elmham, a poor village 
now in Norfolk. Theſe two biſhoprics continued in being 
till the Danes becoming maſters of Eaſt-Anglia, they both 
lay vacant for above one hundred years. After which the 
dioceſe of Dummoc was united to that of Elmham ; from 
whence the epiſcopal ſee was removed to Thetford”, and af- 
terwards to N orwich i, where it remains to this day. 
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monaſtery in his little kingdom*; but his endeavours anſwered 
not expectation. Perhaps Wilfrid himſelf would have found 
it very difficult to have made any impreſſion upon them, had 
not a favourable juncture unexpectedly paved the way for 
him. Not long after his arrival, the country being miſerably 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he taught the inhabitants 
the art of fiſhing in the ſea, their {kill 2 going no farther 
than the catching of eels. This improvement greatly reliev- 
ing them, wrought ſo upon their minds, that they liſtened 


o Polydore Virgil, Leland, Bayle, etc. are of this opinion: but their au- 
thority is much weakened by the filence of Bede, Florence of Worceſter, 
Malmſbury, and Huntingdon, who make no mention of Cambridge. 

Now Burgh-caſtle, in Suffolk. 

It is in Suffolk, and is ſaid ta have had fifty churches. Camden. 

Theodford, i. e. the Ford of the people, in Norfolk. 

9 i. e. the North Caſtle. Wie ſignifying, among other things, 
a Caſtle. 


* At Boſenham, where Bede fays, one Dicul, a Scotſman, with five or fix 


mouks lived, but could not prevail with the South-Saxons to turn chriſtians, 


i. e. 


of the 


with the ſame attention to his inſtructions about their ſpiri- 
tual, as they had before to thoſe of their bodily wants. But 
to complete the matter, ſeaſonable ſhowers, after a three years 
drought, reſtoring to the earth its former fruitfulneſs; they 
were thoroughly convinced that Wilfrid was an extraordinary 

rſon, and highly favoured by heaven. At leaſt this is what 
the writer of his life would fain make us believe. Wilfrid 

rceiving the chriſtians daily to increaſe, eſtabliſhed his 
epiſcopal ſec at Selſey , a ſmall peninſula given him by Adel- 
walch. He founded there a monaſtery alſo, which he fur- 
niſhed with the monks he had brought with him from Nor- 
thumberland. Here he uſually reſided during the time of his 
baniſhment. Art length, being recalled into his own country, 
Selſey remained a long while without a biſhop, becauſe the 
South-Saxons, after their becoming ſubject to the king of 
Weſſex, were put under the juriſdiction of the biſhop ot the 
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HAVE already ſpoken of the two ſynods convened upon 

Auſtin's requeſt, in order to endeavour to bring the Bri- 
fons to the obedience of the pope. Though theſe were not 
properly Engliſh, but rather Britiſh councils, I ſhall not how- 
ever paſs them over without making this one obſervation. 
Bede, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, tells us, that Auſtin required 
of the Britiſh biſhops theſe four things “: that they would 
celebrate the paſchal feaſt the ſame day with the Romaniſts : 
that they would conform to the ceremonies practiſed by the 
church of Rome in adminiſtering baptiſm : that they would 
aſſiſt the Roman miſſionaries in converting the Saxons : that 
they would ſubmit to the papal authority. Had Auſtin equally 
inſiſted on theſe four articles, Bede would naturally have re- 
lated the ſentiments of the Britiſh, concerning the three firſt, 
and yet we find he ſpeaks only of the laſt. Hence we may 
conclude, that this was the main point, and what Auſtin 
chiefly dwelt upon. For the ſame reaſon alſo the abbot of 
Bangor anſwered only to this point, being very ſenſible, that 
was the principal thing in diſpute. 

There is no occaſion to add any thing to what has already 
been ſaid of the council of Whitby or Straneas-halh, and the 
other ſynods that were held upon Wilfrid's account. 

In 673, Theodorns, archbiſhop of Canterbury, convened 
2 national ſynod at Hertford, at which were preſent all the 
Engliſh biſhops, with a great number of other ecclefiaſtics. 
The archbiſhop, who was preſident, put the queſtion to the 
biſhops, whether they were willing, the church of England 
ſhould be governed by the canons of the antient councils. To 
which they all having agreed, he produced a liſt of the ca- 
nons, and ſelecting ten of them, ordered them to be read 
before the council, and aſked their conſent to each of them. 

I. That the feſtival of Eaſter might be uniformly kept in 
all the Engliſh churches, on the firſt Sunday after the full 
moon in March. 

II. That no biſhop ſhould encroach upon the juriſdiction 
of another. 

III. That biſhops ſhould not meddle with the temporal 
concerns of the monaſteries. 

IV. That no monk ſhould have the liberty to quit his mo- 
naſtery without leave from the abbot. 

V. That it ſhould not be lawful for any of the clergy to 
abandon their dioceſe, without. the biſhop's leave, and that 
they ſhould not be received into another dioceſe, without a 
recommendation under the biſhop's own hand. 

VI. That biſhops and clergy, who are out of their dioceſe, 
ought not to exerciſe any part of their function, but ſhould 
be contented with an hoſpitable reception. 

VIE. That a ſynod ſhould be convened twice a year. 

(This canon was altered once a year.) 

VIII. That the biſhops ſhould take their places at councils 
according to their ſeniority. 

IX. That new ſees ſhould be erected, as the number of 
Chriſtians increaſed. (This was thrown out. 

X. That no marriage would be annulled but on account of 
adultery. That if a man put away his wife, he ought not to 
marry another, but either be reconciled, or live ſingle. 


1, e. Seals. The ruins of this city are to be ſeen at low-water. It con- 
tained, when it was given to Wilfrid, eighty-ſeven families. Bede, lib. iv. 
cap. I * 

u Cian Ceſter, i. e. the city of Ciſſa, the ſon of Ella, firſt king of Suſſex. 

Bede mentions only the three firſt ; but that there was another required 
of the Britiſh biſhops, is evident from hence, that Bede relates only the 
anſwer that was given to the fourth article, by thoſe biſhops. See Bede, lib. 
NM, cap. 2. 

Ego quidem Theodorus, quamvis indignus, ab apoſtolica ſede deſti- 
natus Dorovernenſis eccleſiz epiſcopus, --are Bede's words, lib. iv. c. 5. 
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Weſt⸗Saxons. Some time after Weſſex being divided into 
two dioceſes, Suſſex was annexed to the ſce ot Wincheſter ; 
where it continued till a ſynod held in Weſſex, in the time of 
Daniel, decreed Suſſex ſhould be a diſtinct dioceſe again, and 
the fee fixed at Selſey as formerly. Edbert was the firſt 
biſhop. His ſucceſſors refided at the ſame place, down to the 
year 1070, when the ſee was removed to Chicheſter , where 
it continues to this day. | 

As for the Ifle of Wight, after it was converted by the 
furious zeal of Cedwalla, it remained all along under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter: 

After this account of the moſt remarkable particulars relat- 
ing to the converſion of the ſeven kingdoms, it will be necel- 
ſary to take a general view of the councils held in England; 
during thoſe early times of the church. 


. 


Nine of theſe canons being agreed to, the council denoun- 
ced excommunication and degradation upon all that ſhould 
infringe them, and then broke up. 

Baronius pretends, this council was convened by the pope's 
order, and that Theodorus prefided as legatc of the holy ſce. 
But when we examine the grounds of his aſſertion, we find 
he builds it only upon Theodorus's faying in his harangue, at 
the opening of the council, that he was conſecrated by the 
pope x, as 1f that were equivalent to his being made legate. 

ede, Malmſbury, Florence of Worceſter, who ſpeaks of this 
council, ſays not a word to ſupport the cardinal's notion. 

{ 680 ] Theodorus ſummoned another council or ſynod at Hat- 
field in 680, at the requeſt of the pope, who wanted to know 
the ſentiments of the church of England with reference to the 
hereſy of the Monothelites J, which then made a great noiſe 
in the world. The pope had all the ſatisfaction he deſired, 
the Englith being entirely free from that error. This ſynod 
received the five firſt general councils *, together with the 
ſynod held juſt before at Rame, againſt the 2 

694] The next council was convened at Becanceld in 
694 ?, by Withered king of Kent, who preſided himſelf, the 
council being compoſed of the clergy and nobility. The 
conſtitutions were all drawn up in the form of a charter, 
wherein the king granted ſeveral privileges to the church, 
particularly an exemption from the payment of taxes and 
other ſervices and incumbrances incident to a lay-fee. He 
declares moreover, that the church has power to govern her 
own body, the prerogative royal not reaching to religious 
matters, 'This article has given occaſion to ſome to call in 
queſtion the genuineneſs of this council d. They object, for 
inſtance, that the five abbeſſes, who ſubſcribed this charter, 
not only ſigned before all the prieſts, but alſo before Botred, 
a biſhop, contrary to all precedent. On the other hand, 
others © are as zealous in the defence of it, as making for the 
independency of the church. It would carry me too far 
from my preſent defign to examine the reaſons pro and con. 
It is ſufficient to acquaint the reader there 1s ſuch a diſpute. 

The next year the ſynod of Berghamſted d was held in the 
reign of the ſame king. It was compoſed, like the forego- 
ing one, of the clergy and laity. [679] Its canons related 
chiefly to the fin. of adultery, and the privileges of the clergy. 
As for adultery, it was enacted, that the offender ſhould be 
put under penance ; and if he refuſed to ſubmit to that diſ- 
cipline, he ſhould be excommunicated. It he was a ſtranger, 
he was to forfeit one hundred ſhillings. 

As for the clergy, it was decreed, that the church ſhould 
be free and enjoy all her privileges. 

That the breach of the church's peace ſhould be puniſhed 
with a fine of fifty ſhillings ©. 

That the bare affirmation of the king or a biſhop ſhould be 
equivalent to their oath. 

That if a biſhop, abbot, or deacon, is charged with any 
crime, and being brought to the altar, he declares folemnly he 
ſpeaks the truth : this declaration ſhall be the ſame as his oath. 

That if any clergyman ſhould be proſecuted, the cogniſance 
of the cauſe belongs to the church. 


y They held that Chriſt had but one will. 

z The council of Nice in 325, of Conſtantinople in 381, of Epheſus in 
431, of Chalcedon in 451, — of Conſtantinople in 553. 

Suppoſed to be Beckenham in Kent. See Tyrr. vol. i. p. 209. 

b Dr, Wake has wrote againſt it. State of the Church, &c. p. 149. 

© Collier defends it, p. 114. Eccl. Hiſt. 

d This was not Berkhamſted in Hertfordſhire, as ſome have imagined, 
but Berghamited, a place in Kent, Sce Tyrr, vol. i. p. 219. and Spelman 
Conc. vol. i. p. 194. 

The ſame as the king's. See = 


Xth, 
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Thus by degrees the clergy obtained their privileges, which 
they have too often abuſed f. 

The two councils that are pretended to be held at London 
and Alne s in 714, being looked upon by the beſt authors as 
forged, it would be loſt time to ſay any thing of them. 

- 747 was held at Cloveſhoo, or Cliff ®, in the kingdom 
of Kent, a national ſynod, at which Ethelbald king of Mer- 
cia was preſent, with twelve biſhops, and a great number of 
lords. Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſi- 
dent, read pope Zachary's letter, wherein the pope admo- 
niſhed the Engliſh to reform their lives, and threatened thoſe 
with excommunication that continued in their wicked courſes. 
They made twenty-eight canons, moſt of them relating to 
ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, the government of monaſteries, the 
dutics of biſhops and other clergymen, the public ſervice, 
finging pſalms, keeping the ſabbath, and other holydays. I 
ſhall mention the three following ones, as containing ſome—- 
thing particular. 

The Xth orders the prieſts to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines of chriſtianity, and to teach the people the 
Apoſtles Creed, and the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh. Agreeable 
to this was Bede's advice to Egbert archbiſhop ot York ; 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary chriſtians ſhould know what 
they ſaid when they prayed to God; and that they ſhould 
be inſtructed in their own native tongue, and therefore that 
he himſelf had tranſlated the Creed and the Lord's Prayer 
into Engliſh for the benefit of thoſe that did not underſtand 
Latin. 

The XXVIth warns chriſtians from vainly imagining that 
by giving alms they can compound for their fins, or diſpenſe 
with the diſcipline of the church. | 

The XXVIIth was made upon the account of a rich lay- 
man, who having been excommunicated, requeſted to be ad- 
mitted again into the church, upon his having procured ſe- 
veral perſons to faſt in his ſtead ; alledging, that the penance 
they had undergone in his name, was more than he could 
have done himſelf in three hundred years. The canon de- 
clares with great indignation againſt this intolerable preſump- 
tion, ſince at that rate, the rich might much more eaſily get 
to heaven than the poor, contrary to the exprets declaration 
of our Saviour. 

In this canon we have the form of a prayer for the dead, 
which runs thus: O Lord, we beſcech thee, grant that the 
* ſoul of ſuch a perſon may be ſecured in a ſtate of repoſe, 
« and admitted, with the reſt of thy ſaints, into the regions 
& of light and bliſs.” 

The council of Calcuith, or Calchite, held in 785, or ac- 
cording to others in 787, on account of erccting Lichfield 
into an archbiſhopric, ratified the canons of a ſynod that had 
been convencd juſt before in Northumberland. Gregory and 
Theophylact, who prefided as the pope's legates, acknow- 
ledged in their letter to the pope, that they were the firſt that 
had been ſent into England with that character. Theſe are 
ſome of the canons of the ſynod of Northumberlend, ratified 
by the council of Calcuith. 

I. That all in holy orders ſtrictly adhere to the council 
of Nice. 

IT. That baptifm is only to be adminiſtered at Eaſter and 
Whitſontide, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. That it is the duty 
of godfathers to teach their godchildren the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer, both which all chriſtians are obliged to have 
by heart. 


VIII. The antient privileges of the church are carefully tg 
be obſerved. 3 | 
(This was a never-failing canon in all the councils.) 
IX. The prieſts are not to eat in private, unleſs indiſpoſed. 


(By this one would think the clergy were not diſperſed in 


4 but lived all in the capital of the dioceſe in com. 
mon. 

The Xth forbids the clergy to perform the divine ſervice 
without ſtockings, and to ule a chalice or pattin of horn, 

The XIth exhorts princes to govern their kingdoms by the 
directions of the biſhops, to whom the power of binding and 
looſing is delivered. | 

The XIIth excludes baſtards from ſucceeding to the crown, 

The X Vth condemns marriages within the prohibited de. 

recs, 

The XVIth makes baſtards, particularly the children of 
nuns, incapable of inheriting. 

The XVIIch urges the payment of tithes from the autho- 
rity of the law of Moſes. 

The XVIIlth preſſes a ſtrict performance of vows. 

Some irregularities in the ſubſcription liſt in the ſeveral 
copies of the canons of this council i, have cauſed the council 
itſelf to be called in queſtion. But I doubt whether theſe 
xr e are fufhcient to render the whole queſtion- 
able k. 

In 798 a ſynod was held at Finchale in Northumberland !, 
by Eanbald archbiſhop of York. The deſign of this meeting 
was to make ſome regulations with regard to diſcipline : but 
here occaſionally the archbiſhop ordered the canons of the 
firſt five general councils to be read, which were unanimouſly 
received. 

The council held at Cloveſhoo, or Cliff, in 800, under 
Adelard archbiſhop of Canterbury, was convened for the re- 
covery of certain church- lands uſurped by the kings of 
Mercia. 

[803] Three years after, another council was held at the 
ſame place, whercin, according to pope Leo's conſtitution, 
and with the conſent of Cenulph king of Mercia, the arch- 
1 of Lichfield was reduced to a biſhopric, as for- 
merly. 

In 816, Wilfrid archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſummoned a 
council at Calcuith, at which Cenulph king of Mercia and 
monarch, was preſent, with all the Engliſh biſhops except 
thoſe. of Northumberland. There are eleven canons made 
by this ſynod, whereof the IId and Vth ſeem to be the moſt 
remarkable. 

The IId orders all churches to be conſecrated by the bſhiop 
of the dioceſe, with the following formalities. The biſhop 
ſhall bleſs the holy water, and ſprinkle the church with it, 
according to the directions of the ritual, Then having con- 
ſecrated the euchariſt, he ſhall put it in a box with ſome re- 
licks to be laid up in the church. In caſe there are no 
relicks, the conſecrated elements, being the body and blood 
of our Lord, ſhall be ſufficient. Every biſhop ſhall be oblig- 
cd to haye drawn upon the altar, or upon the wall, the 
figure of the ſaint to whom the church is dedicated. 

The Vth declares againſt allowing all Scotchmen to bap- 
tize, or read the divine ſervice in England. 

There is mention of two councils more convened in Mer- 
cia in the reign of Bernulph, one in 821, and the other in 
824. Probably the firſt is a forgery ; but they are both of { 
little conſequence, as not to be worth notice. 


C F I O N 8 


Primitive State of the Engliſh Church. 


SHALL cloſe my account of the primitive ſtate of the 
Engliſh church, with a few remarks that may ſerve to 
give a juſt notion of the thing. It is a great miſtake to ima- 


f Xth, XXVth, and XXVIIIch articles, having ſomething particular in 
them, it will not be amiſs to lay them before the reader. The Xth runs 
thus: if on Saturday evening, after ſun-fet ; or Sunday evening after the 
ſame time, a ſervant or ſlave row) ſhall do any ſervile work, let his matter 
be fined eighty ſhillings, 

XXVch. It a lay-man kill a thief, let him lie without any Wiregild, that 
is, without any ſatis faction being made to the thiet's relations. 

XXVIIlth. If a ſtranger wanders about, and docs neither hollow or 
ſound a horn, he is to be accounted as a thief, and to be either flain or ba- 
niſned. Spelman Conc, tom, i. 5 194—197. 

Suppoled to be Aulceſter in Worceſterſhire. See Spelman Conc. vol. 
p. 213. 

17 Ciiff or Hoo, is a town on a rock near Rocheſter, But the preſence of 


gine, the primitive church of the Engliſh correſponded in all 
points with the church founded by the apoſtles immediately 
after our Saviour's death. The chriſtian church, in her in- 


the king of Mercia at this, and ſome other councils, held at Cloveſhoo, makes 
it ſuppoſed that it is the ſame with Abington in Berkſhire, about the middle 
of the nation, antiently written Shoveſham by miſtake for Cloveſham, oc 
Cloveſlioo. 

Dileberch biſhop Auguſtadenſis (or Hagulſtadenſis) eecleſiæ, ſigns be- 
fore Eanbald his metropolitan of York. 
About the year 757, the monks of Lindisfarn, who, from the firſt time 
of their inſtitution, were allowed to drink nothing but milk or water, ob- 
tained (through the means of king Ceolwult, who was become a monk of 
that houſe) permiſſion to drink wine or beer. S. Dunelm, p. 139. Spelman 
Conc. vol. i. p. 289. 

| Now called Finckley, in the biſhopric of Durham. Spelinan Conc. 
vol. i. Pe 395, 
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fancy, was perfect, without ſpot or wrinkle ; but in proceſs 
of time, ſhe loſt by „ ſomething of her primitive pu- 
rity. From the days of the apoſtles to the VIIth century, 
errors and abuſes crept in, which ſtrangely disfigured her, 
and which daily increaſed during the VIIIch and IXth cen- 
turies, ſo that true religion by little and little degenerated 
into ſuperſtition. Our idea therefore of the primitive church 
of England muſt be conformable to the ſtate of the chriſtian 
church at that time. I ſhall not here undertake to ſhow 
wherein thoſe innovations in the doctrines and ſervices of the 
church conſiſted ; but content myſelf with obſerving the 
chriſtian church, at the time of the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh, was far gone from its original purity. It can't, for in- 
ſtance, be denied, that the monks, who were grown very nu- 
merous all over Chriſtendom, had introduced ſeveral religious 
practices that were not of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution, as 
if our Saviour and his apoſtles had forgot or neglected to 
give mankind full inſtructions in theſe matters. "Theſe vo- 
luntary acts of devotion, though introduced with a good in- 
tent, were now carried to ſo great a height, that the generality 
of Chriſtians looked upon them as the life and ſoul ot religion. 
I ſhall not infiſt any farther on this ſubject, ſince J have no 
deſign to enter into the controverſy, but only to make this 
obſervation, That the Engliſh converted in the VIIth century, 
are to be conſidered as in the ſame ſtate with the reſt of the 
Chriſtian world at that time, ſeeing it was not in their power 
to know more than their maſters taught them, 

Auſtin and his companions, were the firſt that preached the 
goſpel to the Anglo-Saxons. However, the honour of their 
converſion ought not to be aſcribed to them alone. The Scotch 
monks of St. Columba had at leaſt as great a ſhare in it as the 
Italians. For after theſe laſt had begun to make converts, the 
new Chriſtians being ſunk again into idolatry, the Scotch 
monks were the perſons that ſet them right again, or rather 
that converted them anew. This was the caſe in the king- 
doms of Eſſex, Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia, as hath 
been related. As for the converſion of the — Jha the 
Italian miſhonaries had no hand in it at all. And yet Auſtin 
has had the honour of converting the Englith, when in the 
main the progreſs he made was not very confiderable. *Tis 
true he preached to the Saxons of Kent, as Mellitus did to 
thoſe of Eſſex, and that with good ſucceſs. But then very 
probably this work was already begun, and even in great for- 
wardneſs when Auſtin arrived in England. It is hard to con- 
ceive how theſe monks, who were torced to make uſe of inter- 
preters, could poſſibly have converted ſuch numbers of pagans, 
even to the baptizing ten thouſand in one day, in a few months 
after their arrival, it the Saxons had not been prepared before- 
hand. This conjecture is farther confirmed by the letters of 
Gregory I. to Theodoric king of Auſtraſia, ro Theodobert his 
brother, and to queen Brunichild, to defire them to aſſiſt 
Auſtin in his journey to England. The pope tells them he 
was informed for certain, that the Engliſh earneſtly deſired to 
turn Chriſtians. Now is it not evident, that, if they had a 
ſtrong deſire to embrace the goſpel, they were as good as half 
converted? There is great reaſon to preſume, king Ethelbert 
had already ſome liking to the chriſtian religion infuſed into 
him by his queen, and eſpecially by Luidhard, biſhop of Soiſ- 
ſons, who had attended her into England. This is what the 
author of the hiſtory of St. Auſtin's monaſtery poſitively af- 
firms; and Malmſbury ſays little leſs, when he tells us, that 
Ethelbert was very deſirous to hear what Auſtin had to propoſe. 
Beſides, if the perſon, character, and conduct of Auſtin, are 
conſidered, it will be hard to believe, he made the progreſs 
aſcribed to him. Bede, who does not ſeem willing to leſſen 
his reputation, ſays nothing that is very apt to raiſe in us an 
eſteem for his preaching. Inſtead of embelliſhing his hiſtory 
with the heads of Auſtin's firſt diſcourſe before Ethelbert, he 
15 contented with relating only the king's anſwer. This gives 
occaſion to ſuſpect, he was not over-ſatisfied with that harangue. 
Moreover, the queſtions which Auſtin wanted the pope to 


folve, do not much redound to his honour. This, no doubt, 


was the reaſon why Bede abridged them as much as poſſible, 
even to the rendering them ſometimes ſo obſcure, that the 
meaning of the queſtion muſt be learnt by the anſwer. 

To theſe conſiderations may be added, that Auſtin in the 
height of his ſucceſs, for which he is ſo greatly honoured, 
eſtabliſhed but two biſhops only, Juſtus at Rocheſter, and 
Mellitus at London, though the pope had expreſly ordered him 
to ſettle biſhops wherever there ſhould be occaſion. This is 
a Clear evidence, that the progreſs aſcribed to him was not ſo 
conſiderable as Gregory imagines. But what can one think 


of this ſame Auſtin, who the very firſt year deſerts his miſſion, 


in This by the way ſuppoſes the Chriſtian religion in its primitive ſtate to 
be clogged with all thoſe furdities it gow labougs under, particularly among 
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and goes to Arles to get himſelf conſecrated archbiſhop, when 
as yet there was but a handful of Chriſtians in England, or 
rather in the alone kingdom of Kent? To what end the title 
of archbiſhop and primate; 'at a time when there was not fo 
much as one biſhop in being ? What can one think moreover 
of the pope's anſwer to him concerning the bithops of Gaul, 
&© That he allows him no manner of juriſdiction over them?“ 
May it not be preſumed, that Auſtin, not content with the 
primacy of Great Britain, wherewith the pope had honoured 
him, wanted to extend his juriſdiction over Gaul too? In 
fine, what can one think of Gregory's letter to him, exhort- 
ing him not to be elated -at the gift of miracles, God' had 
beſtowed on him, unleſs Auſtin had ſent him word he had 
wrought ſeveral ? But what were theſe miracles ? Would 
Bede, who has carefully related thoſe of Aidan, Finan, Fur- 
ſeus, and the other Scotch monks, whom he looked upon as 
{chiſmaticks, have omitted thoſe of Auſtin ? And yet he gives 
us only one, and that of a later date than Gregory's letter, 
and the moſt ſuſpicious that ever was, ſince by his own con- 
feſſion, it was wrought in order to bring the Britons to the 
obedience of the pope ? What opinion can one have of Auſtin, 
when it is conſidered with what zeal he laboured to reduce the 
Britons under the juriſdictton of the ſee of Rome, whilſt five 
Saxon kingdoms were ſuffered to grovel in darkneſs and idola- 


try? To what purpoſe did he complain to the pope of the 


want of labourers in ſo plentiful an harveſt, if he did not 
employ thoſe he already had? And if he did employ them, 
where are the truits of their labours ? What were their names ? 
Where did they preach the goſpel ? No hiſtorian ſays a word 
of theſc things; and except Juſtus and Mellitus, who preached 
at Rocheſter and London, it is not known where he ſent his 
companions, who according to the general opinion, were forty 
in number, 

Again, the converts made by theſe Italian monks were not, 
it is to be feared, well grounded in their religion. This is a 
natural inference from the apoſtacy of the people of Eſſex, 
Eaſt-Anglia, Northumberland, and Kent itſelf, at a time 
when, had they been true Chriſtians, they would have given 
marks of the higheſt zcal. This makes one think, their con- 
verſion was without any previous inſtruction, and rather the 
effect of fear or complailance to their Kings, than of a thorough 
perſuaſion and knowledge of the truth. It is therefore ſur- 
prizingly ſtrange, that rhe converſion of the Engliſh ſhould 
be aſcribed to Auſtin, rather than to Aidan, to Finan, to 
Colman, to Cedd, to Diuma, and the other Scotch monks, who 
undoubtedly laboured much more abundantly than he. But 
here lies the caſe. Theſe laſt had not their orders from Rome, 
and therefore muſt not be allowed any ſhare in the glory of 
this work. 

Let us now reflect a little on the manner of the converſion 
of the Engliſh. In the beginning of Chriſtianity, and even 
for the firſt three hundred years, the converts generally con- 
ſiſted of people of the loweſt rank, and we hear of nothing 
but perſecution and death from the princes and magiſtrates. 
Whereas in England, the kings were the firſt that embraced 
the faith, and by their authority and example induced theit 
ſubjects to do the ſame. In the beginning of the church of 
England, we meet with no martyrs, except the two ſons of 
Wulphur king of Mercia, whoſe ſtory is of yery doubtful 
authority. Whence could proceed this difference between the 
church founded by the apoſtles themſelves, in ſo many parts 


of the world, and that founded in England in the VIIth cen— 


tury? What is the reaſon the Devil lels vigorouſly obſtructed 
the converſion of the Engliſh, than that of ſo many other 
nations, during the life and after the death of the apoſtles ? 
Theſe things afford matter for many reflections, which I ſhall 
not here enter into, but leave to the conſideration of the reader. 
I ſhall only remark, that the eaſe wherewith the converſion of 
the Engliſh was wrought, extremely weakens the force of 
the argument drawn in favour of the Chriſtian religion, from 
the perſecutions of the Roman emperors, 

& Let a man confider, ſays a famous writer, the eſtabliſh- 
© ment of Chriſtianity, that a religion ſo contrary to nature in, 
* ſhould make its way in the world, by ſuch mild and gentle 
“ means, without any violence or conſtraint, and yet thould 
* be ſo firmly rooted withal, that it was not in the power of 
© the moſt barbarous torments to compel the martyrs to re- 
© nounce their faith; and that all this ſhould be done not only 
* without the aſſiſtance of any prince, but in direct oppoſition 
„to all the kings of the earth, &c. It is caſy to ſee this 
argument loſes much of its ſtrength, when applied to the 
converfion of the Engliſh. 

What till affords further matter of wonder is this: the 


the Romaniſts. For ſurely nothing worſe can be ſaid of revealed religion, 
than that it is contrary to nature, ſenſe, or reaſon, 
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eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſpeaks of ſeveral ſaints in different parts 
of the world, but withal tells us, that ſcarce one of them 
eſcaped being terribly perſecuted, or even loſing his life in the 
cauſe of truth, Whereas in England alone, we find in the 
ſpace of two hundred years an incredible number of men and 
women ſaints, who never knew what perſecution meant. 
Moreover, if hiſtorians may be credited, theſe ſaints, for the 
moſt part, were endued with the gift of miracles, though the 
ſwift progrefs of the goſpel ſeemed to render them ot little 
uſe. But what is more, a conſiderable number of theſe ſaints 
were kings, queens, princes, princeſſes, or perſons of the high- 
eſt birth and ſtations. In the period abovementioned we have 
ſeven kings and ſeven queens, together with cight princes, and 
ſixteen princeſſes, diſtinguiſhed with the title of ſaints: beſides 
ten kings and eleven queens, who reſigned their crowns to 
turn monks, and who, according to the notions of thoſe days, 
might well be ranked in the number of ſaints. If it be aſked, 
whence it is that in the VIIth and VIIIth centuries it was ſo 
eaſy for the great to procure a ſaintſhip, I can alledge no other 
treaſon, but that ſanctity conſiſted then in enriching the churches 
and monaſteries, which the rich were much better able to do 
than the poor. i 

The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but innumerable 
miracles were wrought among them. They were ſo much in 
vogue during the two forementioned centuries, that one or 
other happened (if I may ſay ſo) every day. Bede's ecelefi- 
aſtical hiſtory is full of them, for he was very credulous 1n 
ſuch matters, as well as Gregory I. whoſe foible in that reſpect 
is viſible in his works. It is no wonder therefore the miſhon- 
aries he ſent into England ſhould take after him, or that the 
Engliſh ſhould be as caſy of belief as their teachers. The Be- 
nedictine monks were the perſons that ſet all theſe miracles on 
foot: ſome out of pure ſimplicity, others with deſign to attract 
to the monaſteries the liberalities both of high and low. Before 
the Benedictines were ſpread over the iſland, the monks of St. 
Columba, leſs given to gain and worldly views, attended 
wholly to the ſervice of God in the places where they lived 
in common. But the Benedictines never reſted till they had 
procured great numbers of monaſteries with large revenues, 
and whe, the papal authority to be recognized throughout 
the ſeven kingdoms. 

It was not however without great difficulty that the popes 
extended their juriſdiction over the Northumbrians, Picts, and 
Scots, though the Roman prieſts and monks laboured at it 1n- 
ceſſantly. The northern nations could not conceive the ne- 
ceſſity of owning the biſhop of Rome for univerſal biſhop; and 
it is certain, before the ſynod of Whitby, the Britons, Picts, 
Scots, Iriſh, and Northumbrians, unanimouſly declared againſt 
the pope's authority. Bede ſays as much, when he tells us, 
ſpeaking of king Oſway ; “He was at length convinced, that 
* the church of Rome was the true catholic and apoſtolical 
church, though he had been educated in Scotland.” As 
ſoon as this prince was prevailed with, he did all he could to 
eſtabliſh the papal authority in his dominions, and Scotland at 
laſt was carried away with the torrent, after Egbert an Engliſh 
prieſt had gained the monks of Jona. 

Upon the Engliſh ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the pope, 
all imaginable care was taken to keep them from falling off, 
One of the moſt effectual means for that purpoſe, was, the not 
admitting into the government of the church any but Italian 
prieſts or monks, or Engliſh ones educated at Rome or in 
France. This is evident from the Vth canon of the ſecond 
council of Calcuith, which forbids the allowing any Scotchman 
to perform divine ſervice in England. Bede plainly diſcovers 
the policy of Rome, when he ſays, the pope ordered abbot 
Adrian to attend Theodorus into England, that he might have 
an eye over him, for fear that prelate, being a native of Cili- 
cia, ſhould introduce into the church of England any thing 
contrary to the cuſtoms of Rome. 


» Pit ſays, he was of royal extraction. There is a collection of his letters 
extant, particularly his letter to Etheldred king of Mercia, publiſhed at 
Mentz by Serrarius. Du Pin. Cent. VIII. 

He had been a foldier ſcven years, and out of humanity uſed to return 
the enemy a third part of the plunder taken trom them. 

As the tranſlator deſigns to take notice of all the hiſtorians ommitted by 
Rapin, he begins with | 

Nennius, abbot of Bangor, ſuppoſed to be one of the fifty monks that eſ- 
caped, when twelve hundred of their brethren were flain by Adeltrid king of 
Northumberland. He flouriſhed about the year 620; though it is ſaid in 
the beit copies of his book, that he wrote in 8 50, in 24 Mervim regis, There 
is nothing publiſhed of his but his Hiſtoria Britonum. 

Next after him comes Bede, who wrote an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 
land, from Julius Cæſar's invation, to the year of our Lord 731, at the re- 
gueſt of Ceolulph king of Northumberland, to whom it was dedicated. He 
was born in 673, in the precincts of the monaſtery of Jarrow, near the 
mouth of the Tine in Northumberland. He was bred up from his child- 
hood in the faid monaſtery, where he lived all tys lite, He was ordained 
t nineteen a deacon, and at thirty a prieſt ; from which time till the fifty- 
nth year of his age he never ceaſed writing, His works are printed in 


trine of the church of England in the VIIth and VIIIth cen. 


I have but one remark more to make relating to the doe. 


turies, and the beginning of the IXth. It is a great miſtake 
to think the articles of taith in the _ church were the 
ſame with thoſe in the Roman at this day. For inſtance, it 
would be very wrong to imagine the Engliſh believed, at that 
time, the abſolute neceſſity of baptiſm, as the Romans do at 
this preſent. If this doctrine had been received among them, 
the council of Calcuith would not have ordered that ſacrament 
to be adminiſtered only at Eaſter and Whitſontide. As far 
from the truth is it to believe the Engliſh worſhipped images. 
The contrary is evident from a letter the famous Alcuin an 
Engliſhman wrote to Charles the Great, concerning the ſecond 
council of Nice, where image worſhip was carried on to a 
monſtrous height. The neceſſity of prieſts living ſingle 1s 
alſo a doctrine unknown to church of England in thoſe days, 
ſince it was not received there till at leaſt five hundred years 
after their converſion. To theſe I might add ſeveral other 
inſtances ; but as they are not peculiar to England, I ſhall only 
obſerve in general, that all the innovations in the doctrines 
of the church of England, from the converſion of the Eng. 
liſh to the Reformation, owe their original to Rome. 

I don't find the church of England was concerned in the 
controverſies that were on foot in the church during the VIIth 
and VIIIth centuries. Among all the councils convened in 
England within that ſpace, not one decreed any thing relating 
to the doctrines of religion, except the ſynod of Calcuith, 
where the condemnation of the Monothelites was ratified, 
Their way was to read the canons of the general councils, and 
agree to them. Thus during theſe two centuries, it does not 
appear that the church of England was troubled with hereſies 
or diſputes on the fundamental doctrines of religion. In thoſe 
days, the-biſhops, pricſts and monks, were more intent upon 
the ways and means of augmenting their revenues, than upon 
the ſtudy of divinity. There were ſome alſo that were diſtin- 
guiſhed for holineſs of life, or for zeal in propagating the 
goſpel. I have already mentioned ſome few; but as I had 


not an opportunity of making them all known, I ſhall here 


ſubjoin a brief account of three or four that make a conſider- 
able figure in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England. 

[ 716] Egbert, an Engliſh prieſt, retiring into Ireland to fol- 
low his ſtudies, paſſed ſome time after into Scotland, where he 
prevailed with the monks of Jona to receive the rules of the or- 
der of St. Benedict, and acknowledge the papal authority. 
Perhaps to this ſervice done the fee of Rome, and a good 
part of the encomiums beſtowed upon him are owing. How- 
ever this be, it is ſaid that having a deſign to. go and preach 
the goſpel to the German-Saxons, he was diverted from his 
purpole by an expreſs order from heaven. But, as he had 
the converſion of that nation very much at heart, he ſent 
Wilbrod in his place. 

[692 ] Wilbrod being arrived in Germany, Pipin, mayor of 
the palace of France, tent him into Friefland, which he had 
lately ſubdued, to preach the Goſpel. After Wilbrod had made 
ſome ſtay there, he took a journey to Rome, where he was 
conſecrated by pope Sergius I. biſhop of the Frieflanders. 
He fixed his ſce at Utrecht, of which he was the firſt biſhop. 

Wintrid, an Engliſh benedictine monk, was ſent into Ger- 
many, where he atlumed the name of Boniface. His preach- 
ing having met with great ſucceſs, he was made the firſt 
archbiſhop of Mentz, and the pope's Legate for all Germany. 
It is ſaid he was the ſon of a cartwright, and that the arch- 
— of Mentz for that reaſon bear wheels in their arms. 
Boniface was barbarouſly murdered by the pagans in Friefland 


in 784 
5 54] Guthlack® was the firſt anchoret in England. He made 
choice, for his retirement, of a feeny-place in Mercia called 


Croyland, where the famous monaſtery of that name was at- 
terwards built v. | 


eight tomes, beſides his Opuſcula. He died in 735, aged ſixty-two. His 
body was removed from Jarrow to Durham, and —— in the ſame coffin 
with St. Cuthbert's. 

Cotemporary with Bede lived Stephen Eddi, Heddi, or Eddius, in the 
reign of Oſric king of Northumberland; he died in 720. Bede ſays, he 
was the beſt finger in the North; on which account he was invized to York 
by Wiltrid the biſhop, whoſe life he wrote in Latin, in ſomewhat a better 
ſtile than could be expected from that age. This treatiſe, which contains 
ſeveral material paſſages relating to the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil ſtate, 
having continued in manuſcript in the library of Sir John Cotton, and alſo in 
that of Saliſbury, was publiſhed by Dr. Gale in his laſt volume of Engliſh 
writers. | 

In the VIIIth century lived Alcuin, or Albin, a famous Northumbrian. 
He was bred a benedictine, and was made abbot of St. Auguſtin's Canter - 
bury, He was diſciple to Egbert archbiſhop of Vork. Being ſent ambaſſa- 
dor by Offa to Charles the Great, that prince got leave for him to ſtay at his 
court, and was taught by him logic, aſtronomy, and mathematics. By his 

ſuaſion the emperor founded the univerſity of Paris, and likewite of 

*avia, He wrote a great many books, as fays Pits. He died in 804. 
. * . - 
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of the ſeven kingdoms, ſeemed to be better ſecured 

than ever from foreign invaſions. And yet, preſently 
after this union it was, that the Danes began their deſcents 
with a fury, equal to that wherewith the Engliſh themſelves 
had formerly attacked the Brirons. For above two hundred 
years theſe new enemies were ſo obſtinately bent upon 
the ruin of the iſland, that it cannot be conceived either how 
their country could ſupply them with troops ſufficient for ſo 
long and bloody a war, or the Engliſh hold out againſt fo 
many repeated attacks. This war is to be the chief ſubject 
of our urch book, and of great part of the fifth. But 
before I enter upon particulars, it will be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe ſome account of theſe Danes, who in the IXth cen- 
tury became ſo formidable to all Europe, and eſpecially to 

and. 

wy or Scandinavia, ſituated in the north of Europe, 
contains a tract of land in length from north to ſouth about 
four hundred leagues, and in breadth from eaſt to weſt about 
one hundred and fifty. If the northern hiſtorians are to be 
credited in what they ſay of the origin of their anceſtors, this 
country was peopled ſoon after the flood, by two nations, or 
rather two branches of the ſame nation, I mean the Goths 
and Swedes, who founded two large kingdoms in this part of 
the world. From theſe two nations, who were ſometimes 
united and ſometimes divided, ſprung, as they ſay, all thoſe 
colonies which after the decline of the Roman empire, over- 
ran the reſt of Europe. But without ſtaying to examine 
whether all they advance concerning the conqueſts of theſe 
adventurers is authentic, I ſhall take them for guides in 
what they ſay of thoſe that remained in the northern 
countries 


E. G LAND now grown more powerful by the union 


* | In the reign of Eric the fixth king of the Goths®, Goth- fiderable booty was in view, made no ſcruple even to com- 
15 . land was become ſo very populous, that the country was un- mand them in perſon. Theſe are. the flects that made ſuch | 
8. 3 able to maintain its inhabitants. To remedy this inconve- devaſtations in ſeveral parts of Europe, and cauſed the inha- 1 
p. = nicnce, which daily increaſed, Eric was compelled to ſend bitants of France, England, and the Low-Countries, to F 
* away part of his ſubjects to ſeek their fortune in the neigh- make ſad lamentation for the miſeries brought upon them by 


bouring ifles e. Theſe colonies at length not only peopled 
the iſlands, but alſo Jutland on the continent, formerly known 
by the name of Cimbrica Cherſoneſus. The people thus 
ſpread over the iſles and the Cherſoneſe, acknowledged above 
— hundred years the kings of Gothland for their ſove— 
reigns. Humel, the ſixteenth king of the Goths, firſt made 
them independent, by letting them have for their king, Dan 
his ſon, from whom Denmark received its name dl. Norway 
alſo very probably was peopled by Gothic colonies, fince it 
remained a long while under the dominion of the kings of 
Gothland. In proceſs of time, and after many revolutions, 
Norway was governed by judges independent of Gothland, 
till about the end of the IX th century, when it became ſub- 
ject to a king. 

The Danes and Norwegians, being thus ſeparated from 
their anceſtors the Goths and Swedes, became ſo powerful as 
to be in condition to make head againſt them both in ſeveral 
wars. The ſituation of their country, and the great plenty 
of all things neceſſary for building and equiping a fleet, ſoon 
made them ſuperior at ſea to all their neighbours. In time, 
they employed all their naval forces in plundering of ſhips, 
and ravaging the coaſts of Europe. France, England, and 
the Low-Countries, were moſt expoſed to their robberies. 
For above one hundred and fifty years the fea was covered 


It contained Norway, with as much of Sweden as lay weſt of the Gulph 
of Bothnia. It was alſo called Baltia, whence the Baltic ſea. + 
d They pretend he was cotemporary with Terah, Abraham's father, 
apin. 
. in thoſe days none had a permanent intereſt in land, which was can- 
toned out to the people to be poſſeſſed tor one year only, it was decided by 
Number 8. 


with Daniſh pyrates. They were grown ſo powerful, that 
Charles the Great could never ſubdue the Saxons, whilſt aſſiſted 
by the Danes. Hiſtory obſerves, that this emperor having ſent 
his fon Pepin to make war upon the Saxons, this prince was 
prevented in his defigns by Gothric king of Denmark's ſend- 
ing a reinforcement of Danes on board three hundred veſſels. 
A northern hiſtorian affirms, that Charles the Great was never 
better pleaſed than at the news of Gothric's death, having 
deſpaired of accompliſhing his ends, as long as that prince 
was alive. 

As people encreaſe and multiply exceedingly in cold coun- 
tries, it often happened that Denmark and Norway were 
over- ſtocked with inhabitants, and therefore forced, in order 
to make room for the reſt, to ſend away large colonies. 
Their natural inclination to a ſea-faring lite made theſe co- 
lonies readily abandon their country, as it procured them 
greater liberty of roving and playing the pyrate, on pretence 
of looking out new habitations. This was chiefly the riſe of 
thoſe pyracies committed by the Danes and Norwegians, in the 
IXth century, in France, England, the Low-Countries, and 
Germany. The great booty the firſt adventurers brought off, 
tempted the richeſt and moſt powerful of their countrymen 
to try their fortune in the ſame manner. They entered into 
aſſociations, and fitted out large fleets to go and ravage foreign 
countries. Theſe affociations were much of the ſame nature 
with thoſe entered into now a-days in time of war, by the 
inhabitants of the ſea-port towns in France and Flanders, 
and always by the corſairs of Barbary. In ſhort, they were 
ſo uſed to this gainful way of trading, that very conſiderable 
fleets were put to ſea, They had the authority of their kings 
for what they did, who, having always a ſhare in the ſpoils, 
provided them with admirals and generals, and when a con- 


the northern nations*. They were called in France, Nor- 
mans, that is to ſay, men of the north; but in England, 
they were generally ſtiled Danes or Goths. There is no 
doubt but the Swedes and Goths very often joined with the 
Danes, in order to ſhare in the booty. Nay, it appears that 
the Frieſlanders were concerned with the Danes in ravaging 
the coaſts of France and England. This doubtleſs is the 
reaſon, the Engliſh hiſtorians call them indifferently, Getes, 
Goths, Jutes, Norwegians, Dacians, Danes, Swedes, Vandals, 
Frieſlanders, their armies being compoſed of theſe ſeveral 
nations. 

It is eaſy to ſee, from what has been ſaid of the Danes, 
that their intent, when firſt they invaded the coaſts of England, 
was only to plunder. And therefore they made war, not like 
regular troops, with ſome fixed and ſettled defign ; but like 
pyrates, ſacking and deſtroying what they could not carry 
away. As they were divided into ſeveral independent bands, 
it frequently happened that no ſooner was one gone, but 
another came, by which means the inhabitants had ſcarce any 
reſpite from their incurſions. This way of making war was 
very inconvenient for the Engliſh, it obliging them to be 
upon their guard at all times, and in all places, fince the ifland 
was liable to be attacked on every fide. On the other hand, 
their enemies, whoſe numbers were continually increaſing, 


lot, who were to leave their country in queſt of new habitations. Cæſ. de 
Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 20. & P. Warnfrid. de Geſtis Longobard. cap. 2. 

4 Dan, according to northern hiſtorians, was cotemporary with Gideon. 
Rapin. 

A furore Normannorum libera nos, Domine. Rapin, 
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being headed by leaders who had no authority over each other, 
there was no 2 © Kane a treaty with them, one band not 
looking upon itſelf | 

Engliſh ** nothing to gain, but much to loſe, were at a 
loſs what meaſures to take againſt theſe enemies, who carried 
deſolation wherever they came. I am very ſenſible the Daniſh 
hiſtorians ſet theſe matters in quite another light. They 
expreſs the advantages the Danes had over the Engliſh in their 
firit incurſions by the name of conqueſts, and ſtile the ſtrug- 
gles of the Engliſh to free themſelves from oppreſſion, 10 
many revolts. But notwithſtanding their giving things theſe 
ſpecious names, their advantages are to be conſidered as before 
repreſented, at leaſt for the firſt hundred years after they began 
their ravages. 

Before I leave this ſubject, it will be proper to obſerve, that 
the Engliſh and Daniſh hiſtorians give very contradictory ac- 
counts of theſe wars. Each endeavours to the utmoſt of his 
power, to magnify the advantages of his own nation, and 
leſſen thoſe of the oppoſite party. However, it is but too 
viſible that the Danes could - not have got ſuch footing in 


E G B 


Firſt KING of 


GB ER T, who began his reign over the Weſt-Saxons 
in Soo, finrſhed not his conqueſts till 827, or 828, 
from which time his title of king of England is to be dated. 
[828] But to avoid miſtakes, it muſt be remembered, that 
the kingdom this prince was in actual poſſeſſion of, conſiſted 
of the antient kingdoms of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, 


that were peopled by Saxons and Jutes. As for the other 


three kingdoms, whole inhabitants were Angles, he was 


contented with reſerving the ſovereignty over them, permit- 


ting them to be governed by kings who were his vaſlals and 
tributaries, 

It has been ſeen how this prince, before he turned his 
arms againſt his countrymen, attacked and ſubdued the Bri- 
tons of Cornwal and Wales. Though his power after that 
was greatly encreaſed, yet the Welſh by their proccedings 
plainly ſhewed they deſigned to ſhake off his yoke. Egbert, 
informed of their intent, gave them no time to purſue it. 
He marched into their country with ſo numerous an army, 
that they were forced to ſubmit, without offering to come to 
a battle. 

Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the fruits of his victories, the 
Danes, who had before made two deſcents on England, ar- 
rived at Charmouth ©, with thirty-five veflels. [833 As they 
met with no oppoſition, they landed and ravaged the country. 
Egbert, upon the firſt news of this deſcent, marched againſt 
them with what troops he could haſtily draw together, verily 
belicving at his approach they would repair to their ſhips, which 
though he found they did not do, but on the contrary firmly 
ſtood their ground, he reſolved to attack them. But he ſoon 
experienced, he had todeal with much more formidable enemies 
than he imagined. After a long and bloody battle, he had 
the vexation to ſce them victorious, and his own army entirely 


routed. Nay, he found himſelf fo very hard preſſed that he 


was forccd at length to follow his flying troops, being indebted 
ro the darkneſs of the night for his very life. This mortifica- 
tion, very grievous to a prince hitherto always victorious, 
cauſed him to take other meaſures for his defence againſt theſe 
new invaders. Mean time the Danes, having no deſign to 
make conqueſts, were ſatisfied with plundering the country, 
and returned to their ſhips. | 

835] Two years after, another band of Daniſh pyrates, hav- 
ing been informed by their ſpies that the Cornith Britons © were 
extremely defirous of throwing off the yoke of the Engliſh, 
went and landed in their territories, where they were gladly 
received. Being reinforced with ſome Britiſh troops, they 
began their march in order to give the Engliſh monarch battle. 
They were in hopes to ſurpriſe him, but were themſelves 


4 It is to be obſerved, he was not perfectly abſolute, though he became 
monarch of England; tor ſome, if not all the petty kings, notwithſtanding 
they were tributaries, held their titles for many years, and ſome ſuccefſions 
of monarchs after hin; as Witlaf, king of Mercia, under Egbert; and 
Bertulph under Ethelv-ulf his fon, Beorred king of Mercia, and Edmund 
king of the Eaſt-Angles ; and ſo they continued, at leaſt until Edward the 
Elder. See Ingulph, p. 8, 11, &c. Brady, p. 171. 

b Viz. in 789, at Portland; and in 832, in the ifle of Shepey, which 
they laid waſte, Aſſcr. Ann. p. 154. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. 

£ In Dorſetſhire. 

4 There was ſlain in this battle, among others, the two biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Sherborn, Hereferth, and Wigferth, and the two earls Dudda 
and Oſmond, Huntingd. p. 345. Sax. Ann. 

© For they ſtill inhabited Cornwal, paying tribute to Egbert. Rapin. 

No called Hengſton-hill, Rapin, 


und by what another did. Thus the 
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England, had not victory generally inclined to their fide. But 
this is not all wherein hiſtorians diſagree, They differ chiefly 
in chronological matters, and in the names of the perſons of 
whom they are ſpeaking, which muſt of neceſſity breed the 
greateſt contuſion in hiſtory. 

Through alt theſe difficulties I am obliged to ſteer my 
courſe, with all imaginable circumſpection and warineſs, leſt 
I ſhould be put to a ſtand by the obſtacles that every mo- 
ment occur. If the readers do not find that connection, and 
thoſe other embelliſhments they could wiſh for, it muſt be 
remembered, that the narration of a war, carried on for the 
ſake of plunder only, is hardly capable of connection or em- 
belliſhment. 

After theſe remarks, which ſeemed to me neceſſary for the 
better underſtanding of the ſequel, it is time to return to the 
reign of Egbert, which was left unfiniſhed in the foregoing 
book, where ho appeared only as king of Weſſex. He 15 
now to make his appearance as king ot all England, and as 
real monarch of the ſeven kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 


E R T, 
ENGLAND. 


aſtoniſhed to hear he was marching directly towards them 
with the fame intent. His former misfortune having made 
him more cautious, he had kept his army in readineſs to march 
upon the firſt notice of their arrival. Accordingly being in- 
formed, they were landed in the weſt, he haſtened thither 
with all his forces. He engaged them near Hengiſtdun f in 
Cornwal, and obtained a fignal victory, which quite defaced 
the dithonour of his former defeat. 

After this fortunate blow, which delivered the Engliſh for 


.a ſhort ſpace from the Daniſh invaſions, we fiad but one re- 


mar Kable particular in Egbert's reign. It is ſaid, that this 
prince, by a public edict, approved by the general aſſembly of 
the nation, ordered, that tor the future the name of England 
ſhould be given to that part of Great Britain, conquered by 
the Anglo-Saxons, and erected into ſeven kingdoms®. Bur 
it is much more likely, he only confirmed or revived this 
name, which certainly is more antient than the reign of Eg- 
bert. We find in Bede's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, as haters 
that time the three nations ſettled in Great Britain, are indif- 
ferently called Angl or Engliſh. And indeed Bede himſelf, 
who wrote long betore Egbert, gives his hiſtory the title of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, tho? it much 
more relates to the churches of Kent, Weflex, Suflex, and 
Eſſex, than to thoſe of Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt- 
Anglia. I have already ſaid, that the change of the name of 
Britain into that of England, ought to be referred to the year 
58 3, or 586. In confirmation of which, and to ſhew the 
improbability of Egbert's being the author of this change, I 
ſhall alledge the following proofs, which to me ſeem very 
ſtrong. In the firſt place, Egbert had no reaſon to call 
the ſeven kingdoms England, fince he himſelf was a Saxon, 
and the provinces, his own kingdom confiſted of, were peo- 
pled with Saxons and Jutes. Beſides the Angles or Engliſh 
inhabiting Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, were 
his vaſlals and tributarics. Now is it at all likely, ther the 
conqueror ſhould impoſe on his victorious ſubjects the name 
of thoſe they had ſubdued ? This might indeed be done by 
degrees, but it is not probable a conqueror ſhould enjoin it 
by an edict : But as this amounts to no more than conjec- 
ture, I ſhall proceed to more ſubſtantial proofs. An hiitorian 
poſitively affirms, that a little after the founding of the ſeven 
kingdoms, the name of England was given to Britain by the 
unanimous conſent of the ſeven kings. But this can by no 
means be applied to the time of Egbert (above two hundred 
and fifty years after) fince that prince could not have pub- 
liſhed his edict till after the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 
Beſides, how came Bede, who lived one hundred and fifty 


The whole account of this matter is thus; © Egbert having ſubdued 
% the ſix Saxon kingdoms, and forced them to ſubmit to his dominion, cal- 
« led a great — at Wincheſter, whereto were ſummoned all the great 
„ men of the whole kingdom; and there, by the general conſent ot the 
« clergy and laity, Egbert was crowned king of Great Britain : and at the 


„ ſame time, he enacted, That it thould be tor ever after called England; 


« and that thoſe who betore were named Jutes or Saxons, ſhould now be 
« (tiled Engliſhmcn.” Annals of the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, in 
Monaſtic. Anglican, vol. i. p. 32. R. de Diceto, p. 449. Chronol. St. Auſtin's 
Monaſt. Cant. in X. Script. p. 2238; and after them all our modern chro- 
niclers. Egbert may indeed have publithed an edict for the confirming or 


reviving of that name; but that it was in uſe long before this time, is evi- 
dent (as Rapin obſerves) from the laws of king Ina; from Bede's Eccleſiat- 


tical Hittory ; from Mat. Weſtm. p. 200, &c. 
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yes fore Egbert, to call the three nations ſettled in Bri- 
arm bo — ir chat monarch was the author of that 
name? Bur what is ſtill convincing, though the ſubjects of 
Ina, king of Weſſex, were Saxons or Jutes, that prince how- 
ever, in his laws enacted for the Weſt-Saxons, only ſtiles 
them Engliſhmen. If an Engliſhman, ſays he, commits theft. 
Again, If a Welſh ſlave ſhall kill an Engliſhman.----Is it 
not plain that unleſs this name had been common to the three 
nations, Ina would not have called his ſubjects Engliſhmen, 
but Saxons ? In ſhort, it is not at all ſtrange that immediately 
after founding the ſeven kingdoms, the Anglo-Saxons ſhould 
term their conqueſt England, ſince the Angles were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a larger and more conſiderable tract of land than 
both the Saxons and Jutes. But is was not natural this name 
ſhould be introduced in the reign of Egbert, when the three 
kingdoms of the Angles were | cr to decay, and the king- 
dom of the Weſt-Saxons in a flouriſhing ſtate. 

[838] Egbert died in 838", after he had reigned thirty- 
ſeven years, twenty years as king of Weflex only, ſeven years 
with the dignity of monarch, and ten years as real ſovereign 
of all England. Redburg his ſpouſe had never aſſumed the 
title and port of a queen, becauſe of the law made in Weſſex, 
on account of the death of Brithric. She is ſaid to have 
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perſuaded the king to forbid the Welſh, on pain of death, 
to come beyond Offa's Dike, the boundary of Mercia and 
Wales. To 

Egbert left but one ſon, named 113 who ſucceed- 
ed him both as king of Weſſex, Eflex, Kent, and Suffex, 
and as ſovereign of the other three ens: Egbert had 
doubtleſs another ſon, ſince this was deſigned for the church. 
A modern author gives the name of Ethelbert to Egbert's 
eldeſt ſon; but I know not whence he had his information. 
Some ſay he had alſo a daughter called Edgith, who founded 
the abbey of Polleſworth ', but this is uncertain. 

By all that has been ſaid of Egbert, it is eaſy to ſee this 
prince had all the qualifications of a great warrior. He ac- 
compliſhed his ends, not by ſuch methods as Hengiſt and 
Offa had taken, but by way of arms, which though no leſs 
criminal, tarniſhes nor the reputation of thoſe that make uſe 
of it, eſpecially when crowned with ſucceſs. Ir is a fad thing 
that ambition, by which princes are led to invade the pro- 
perty of others, ſhould paſs in, the world for a virtue, and 
that a hiſtorian, by reaſon of mens depraved notions, ſhould 
not dare to repreſent it in its true colours, ſince, generally 
ſpeaking, they are your ambitious princes that are honourcd 
with the ſirname of Great. 
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THELWULPH, Egbert's only ſon, came to the 

crown after his father's death. Some ſay he was forced 
to have a diſpenſation from the pope, becauſe he was in holy 
orders. [838] But it is not very likely, that after the death 
of his elder brother, Egbert would ſuffer him to be bred a 
churchman, ſince he had no other ſon to ſucceed him *. 

Ethelwulph was hardly warm in his throne, when a fleet 
of Danes appeared near Southampton. After they had 
hovered up and down for ſome time, they landed and ra- 
vaged the flat country, Ethelwulph, a lover of peace and 
his eaſe, ſent Wulfherd his general againſt them, who beat 
them back to their ſhips. But the king had not reaſon long 
to rejoice at this victory. Before his army returned, news 
was brought him that more Daniſh forces, having landed at 
Portland, were plundering and deſtroying the country. 'Tho' 
he had no cauſe: to be diſpleaſed with Wulfherd d, he ſent 
earl Ethelhelm to command the army, who was ſhamefully 
beaten and put to flight *. Herbert, the ſucceeding general, 
was {till more unfortunate, for he was not only vanquiſhed, 
but loſt his life in the battle. Theſe two victories gave the 
Danes opportunity to over-run ſeveral counties, particularly 
Kent and Middleſex d. Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London 
were great ſufferers on this occaſion, the enemy committing 
unheard of crueltics before they returned to their ſhips. 

[839] Some make Witglaph, king of Mercia, die this year, 
839. Others place his death two ycars ſooner, in 837. But 
this difference is of little moment, this prince making but a 
very mean figure after he became vaſſal to the king of Wel- 
ſex*. Berthulph, his brother ſucceeded him. 

[840] The next year Ethelwulph, not at all ſatisfied with 
his two laſt generals, was reſolved to go in perſon againſt a 
body of Danes, that were arrived in thirty-five ſhips, and 
landed on the coaſt of Weſſex. The two armics engaging at 
Charmouth, the Engliſh were worſted, and thought them- 
ſelves happy, that the enemy, after their victory were con- 
tented with carrying off their booty, the only end of theſe 
Daniſh expeditions. | 

This year (or as ſome ſay the year before) was very re- 
markable for the entire deſtruction of the Pits. After a long 
war with the Scots their neighbours, they loſt two ſucceſſive 
battles, which diſabled them from making any farther reſiſt- 
ance, Keneth II. king of Scotland, exaſperated againſt them 
for having ſlain his father, and inhumanly mangling his 
corpſe, told the Scots, they ought not to loſe the preſent op- 
portunity of rooting out a nation that had been their perpe- 
tual enemies. His advice was approved of, and executed with 
ſuch a barbarous fury, that from that time nothing remains 
but the bare memory of that miſerable nation, which had fo 
long flouriſhed in Great Britain. It is chiefly owing to his 


* Some place his death in 836 or 837. Rapin. He was buried at Win- 
cheſter, Malmſb. p. 37. Brompt. | 

i In Warwickſhire, 

Brompton and Huntington ſay, that he had been conſecrated biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; but upon his tather's death, other heirs failing, he took upon 
him the reigns of government, p. 802, 348. 

o Wultherd was probably then dead; for he died in 837, according to the 
Saxon Annals, which place Egbert's death in 836. 

** this battle earl Ethelhelm was lain. Sax. Annal. H. Huntingd. p. 
A . | 


extirpating the Picts, that Keneth II. was looked upon by 
the Scots as an illuſtrious prince, and one of the founders of 
their monarchy. 

The Danes continuing their incurſions, Ethelwulph, who 
was naturally indolent, thought himſelf unable to govern alone 
all his dominions, expoſed as they were to the perpetual in- 
ſults of foreigners. This conſideration, . and perhaps his ten- 
der affection tor Athelſtan his natural ſon f, made him reſolve 
to reſign to him the kingdoms of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex 8, 
with the title of king of Kent, reſerving to himſelf the ſove- 
reignty of all England, with the kingdom of Weſſex. 


ETHELWULPH, ATHELSTAN, 
in Weſlex. in Kent. 


[841] Andred, king of Northumberland, died in 841, and 
was ſucceeded by_Etheldred, his ſon. 

Roderic, firnamed Mawr, i. e. the Great, was then king 
of Wales. This prince, to whom the Britiſh hiſtorians give 
the higheſt commendations, attacked Berthulph, king of Mer- 
cia, with great ſucceſs. As little inclined to war as Ethel- 
wulph was, he was obliged to march in perſon into Mercia, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the Welſh prince. He eafily ſaw the 


dangerous conſequence of ſuffering the Welſh to recover any 


part of the country taken from them by the Englith : and 
therefore, without ſtaying to be ſolicited, he went and join- 
ed forces with the king of Mercia. Whilſt Roderic had to 
deal with Berthulph alone, he imagined he was powerful 
enough to diſpofleſs him, if not of the whole, yet at leaſt 
of good part of his kingdom. But when he found Ethel- 
wulph engaged in the quarrel, he deſiſted from his enterprize, 
and ſued tor peace, which he obtained without any difhculty, 
both the ſovereign and his vaſlal defiring only to live in peace 
and quiet. Roderic left three ſons, among whom he ſhared 
his dominions, which by that means were divided into the 
three kingdoms of Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. | 

Ethelred, who aſcended the throne of Northumberland in 
841, was driven out of the country three years after, by one 
of the factions that for a long time prevailed by turns in that 
kingdom, and Redowald put in his place. The new king 
being ſlain ſhortly after by the Danes, in a deſcent made on 
Northumberland, Ethelred was recalled by his party, who 
were now become powertul enough to ſupport him in the 
throne. 

[845] The Danes never failed to viſit England once a year, 
purely for the ſake of plunder. In 845, the earls Enulph 
and Oſric, with biſhop Alftan, gave them battle near the 
river Parret®, and obtained a ſignal victory, which probably 
was the rcaſon the Engliſh remained unmoleſted for ſome years. 


They killed abundance of people in Lindſey, Eaſt-Anglia, and Kent. 
Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 347. 

e He was buried at Rependune, or Repton in Derbyſhire, Flor. Wig. 

i The Saxon, Annals, W. Malmſbury, and Ethelwerd, call him only the 
ſon of Atkelwulph, p. 37, and 481. Chron. de Mailros ſtyles him Ethel- 
wulph's brother, p. 37. and M. Weſtm. ſays, that he was his natural fon, p. 
301. So little agreement is there between the antient hiſtorians in this and 
other matters, 

Together with Surry. Sax. Ann. 
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The king of Northumberland reigned but three years after 
his reſtoration. The oppoſite party having put him to death, 
a lord, named Oſbert, was placed on the throne. [848] The 
troubles and diviſions in that kingdom, gave the Danes op- 
portunity of making frequent incurfions. Whenever they 
came, they were ſure of being welcome to the weakeſt party: 
neither of the factions ſcrupling to join with the Danes in or- 
der to be ſuperior: | ; 

[8 51] Whilſt the Danes were thus employed in the north, 
the ſouthern provinces enjoyed ſome tranquility. But at length, 
in 851, they landed on the coaſt of Weſſex, where they com- 
mitted unſpeakable cruelties. After ravaging the country, 
they were met, as they were returning to their ſhips, with 
their booty, by earl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's general', who waited 
for them at Wenbury k: being encumbered with their ſpoils, 
they fought in ſuch diſorder, that they were entirely routed. 
Some time after king Athelſtan going on board his fleet, 
fought the Danes near Sandwich, and took nine of their ſhips, 
He could not however prevent another band from wintering 
in the iſland of Shepey. : a 

{852] The ill ſucceſs of the Danes did not in the leaſt diſ- 
courage them. The next ſpring they came up the Thames 
with three hundred fail, and nothing being able to oppoſe 
them, landed near London, where they beg their uſual 
ravages. The two kings not —— this ſudden invaſion, 
did not dare to take the field till they had an army capable of 
withſlanding them, which they endeavoured to raife with all 
poſhble expedition. 7 

Whilſt the two princes were making preparations, the 
Danes made uſe of their time to plunder. They were not 
content with ravaging the country, but attacked the towns, 
which, for the moſt part, being unable to reſiſt, were forced 
to open their gates to their enemies. London and Canter- 
bury were great ſufferers on this occaſion. Having pillaged 
theſe two cities, they marched into Mercia, and overthrew 
an army led againſt them by Berthulph, in defence of his 
country. Nothing more oppofing their progreſs, they would 
have over-run all England, if the news that Ethelwulph and 
Athelſtan deſigned to intercept them in their return, had not 
made them halt. They repaſſed the Thames, with a deſign 
to give the two kings battle, now encamped at Okely in 
Surrey. They committed in their march ſuch barbarities, 
that the very mention of them would ſtrike one with horror. 
In ſhort, they engaged the two kings in the very place where 
they had encamped in expectation of the enemy. Here a 
bloody battle was fought, wherein the Engliſh at length were 
victorious, and made ſo terrible a ſlaughter of the Danes, that 
very few eſcaped. 

Berthulph, king of Mercia, died this year, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Buthred, with the confent of Ethelwulph, whoſe 
daughter he had married. 

After the battle of Okely, we hear no more of Athelftan, 
and therefore preſume he did not long ſurvive that great vic- 
tory, to which his valour greatly contributed. Although 


Ethelwulph had ſeveral ſons born in wedlock, that were old 


cnough to aſſiſt him in the adminiftration of affairs, yet he 
would not give Ethelbald, his eldeſt, Ethelſtan's kingdom. 
Beſides his having no great affection for him, he dreaded 
his reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit. The young prince, who 
thought himſelf no leſs worthy of a crown than Athelſtan, 
his baſtard brother, was very much diſguſted at this pretend- 
cd injuſtice, 


ETHEL WOLF NM, : aloe. 


Ethclwulph was extremely addicted to religion, both by 
temper and education. He would willingly, it permitted, 
have ſpent whole days together in converſation with the 
monks, whilſt the Danes were ranſacking his kingdom in a 
mercileſs manner. The victory of Okely procuring him 
{ome reſpite from theſe formidable enemies, he was at liberty 
tollow his natural inclination, He had two favourites who 
equally ſhared his affection and confidence : they were both 
biſhops, but of very different characters. The firſt named 
Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, was continually entertaining 
the king upon the vanity of all worldly glory, and the joys 
of heaven. The ſecond, called Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, 


+ He was carl of Danmonium, or Devonſhire, Sax. Ann. Aſſer. St. 
Dunelm. Dugdale's Baron. vol. i. | 

* In Devonſhire, not far from Plymouth. It is called in Saxon, Wic- 
ganbeorche, See Sax. Annal and Camden, 

i In the laws of Ina and Offa, tithes are ſettled on the clergy. But in all 
likelihood theſe laws were not obſerved, or perhaps Ethelwulph extended the 
lau all over England. Rapin, This charter is at length in the ſtate of the 
Church, | 

= The words of the hiſtorian are, © Leo---thfantem ordinans unxit in 
$ 1egem, et in filium adoptionis fibimet accipiens confirmavit.” S. Dunelm. 
P. 120. Aﬀer, Vit. Azltr, Sax, Huntingd. etc, 


| 


was not at all pleaſed with the king's giving himſelf up wholly 
to his devotions. He could have wiſhed he would have ex. 
erted himſelf more vigorouſly in repulſing the Danes, and 
employed his time in making preparations againſt their next 
return. To that end he never ceaſed animating him, b 

laying before him the glorious deeds of his — parti- 
cularly thoſe of his father Egbert, in which he was moſt 


nearly concerned. He was not ſatisfied with exciting him by 


lively exhortations, but furniſhed him alſo with money to 


had the aſcendant in peace, the other in war. Alſtan kept 
his ground a long while, by reaſon of the frequent invafions 
of the Danes, which robbed the King of great part of the 
time he would have employed in his devotions. But as ſoon 
as he found he was like to enjoy ſome quiet, he was entirely 
guided by the biſhop of Wincheſter. This prelate taking 
adyantage of the king's religious diſpoſition, ſo engrofled him 
to himſelf, that Alſtan, whoſe advice was not ſo conformable 
to the king's inclinations, found his credit by degrees to di- 
miniſn. Swithin, who now ruled the king, confirmed him 
more and more in his natural biaſs to a religious life: above 
all he inſtilled into him an extreme affection for the church 
and clergy, wherein the main of religion was then made to 
conſiſt. By his advice it was, that this prince, as it is pre- 
tended, granted to the church the tithes of all his dominions !. 
Hitherto the revenues of the church were not very conſider- 
able; but by this new grant they were encreaſed to that de- 
gree, that Ethelwulph's ſucceflors had frequent occaſion to 
wiſh he had left the clergy in their former ſtate. [8 53] To his 
zeal for religion it was owing alſo that he ſent to Rome his 
youngeft ſon Alfred, then about five years of age. As he 
was very fond of this child, he imagined, no doubt, the 
pope's bleſſing would be ratified in heaven, and procure him 
great happineſs. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, Leo IV. 
did not only bleſs the young prince, but gave him alſo the 
ceremony of the royal unction m. But this appears to have 
no foundation, unleſs it is pretended the pope knew by re- 
velation that Alfred would one day come to the crown, though 
the youngeſt of four brothers. Beſides, Alfred had not the 
title of king till long after, when the crown was devolved to 
him by the death of his three elder brothers. There are 
ſome, who, on ſuppoſition of this ſame unction, maintain that 
the pope only anointed him with chriſm at the ceremony of his 
e wee which gave occaſion for ſome to imagine that 
Alfred received the royal unction beforehand, becauſe he was 
one day to aſcend the throne of England u. 

[853] Ethelwulph's great zeal for religion would not let 
him be eaſy, without the ſatisfaction of paying a viſit to the 
pope in perſon, and receiving his benediction. As England 
was then in profound peace, he reſolved upon going to Rome, 
and accordingly did ſo in 855% At his arrival Leo gave him 
an honourable reception, and in return met with all the re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſhon that could be expected from ſo devout a 
prince. During his ſtay at Rome, he diligently viſited the 
churches, chapels, holy relics, and every thing capable of 
feeding his devotion. The Engliſh college, founded by Ina, 
and enlarged by Offa, having been burnt down (the year be- 
tore) he cauſed it to be rebuilt in a more magnificent man- 
ner than before; and defiring to endow the college with 
greater revenues than his predeceflors had done, extended the 
tax of Pcter-pence all over his dominions, which till then 
had been levied only in Weſſex and Mercia. He obliged 
himſelf moreover to ſend to Rome yearly the ſum of three 
hundred mancus's (or marks) v, two hundred whercof were 
to be expended in wax tapers for the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the remaining hundred for the pope's pri- 
vate uſe. Theſe were the liberalities that gave occafion to 
certain hiſtorians to aſſert, that Ethelwulph made his king- 
dom tributary to the holy ſee. But what wrong uſes ſoever 
might be made of them in time, it is certain they were no 
more originally than charitable donations to the churches and 
Engliſh college. 

Ethelwulph having ſatisfied his devotion and curioſity by 
atwelve months ſtay arRome, returned home through France, 
where he married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, 


This fame year, $53, earl Alcher with the inhabitants of Kent, and earl 
Huda with thoſe of Surry, fought with an army of Danes in the ifle of 
Thanet ; the Engliſh got at firit ſome advantage, but great numbers were 
killed and drowned on both fides ; and the two Engliſh generals at length 
loſt their lives. Sax. Annal. Aer. S. Dunelm. p. 120. Huntingd. p. 348. 
T0 * year they wintered, for the firſt time, in the Ile of Shepey. Sax. 

nnal. 

* Carrying his ſon Alfred along with him. Aſſer. Vit. Alfr. p. 2. 


G John Brompton is miſtaken in calling them three hundred talents, p. 82. 
apin. 
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a young princeſs of twelve years of age a. This unſuitable 
as well as unſeaſonable match, he having already ſeveral chilz 
dren, was made another pretence for the conſpiracy forming 
againſt him in England. N 

Whilſt Ethelwulph was employed at Rome in acts of de- 
votion, Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, formerly his favourite, 
but, ſince the loſs of his credit, his enemy, took advantage 


of his abſence to ſeduce Ethelbald, his eldeſt ſon, by way of 


revenge. This young prince being of an evil diſpoſition, 
was already very angry with his father for not inveſting him 
with the kingdom of Kent after Athelſtan's death; and 
therefore very readily cloſed with Alſtan's pernicious coun- 
ſels. The prelate repreſented to him, that Ethelwulph lived 
more like a monk than a king ; and by his negligence would, 
it was to be feared, expole his kingdom to dangers and ruin; 
that fince he delighted ſo much in converting with the 
monks, it was fit he ſhould paſs the reſidue of his days in a 
monaſtery, and leave his kingdom to a fon, more capable 
than himſelf of governing it. The young prince, burning 
with defire and impatience to enjoy the crown, was ſhaken 
with this diſcourſe. As his heart was not ſound, there was 
no need of repeating it often in order to gain him. The news 
of Ethelwulph's marriage — at that very time, put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the matter. He thought he had reaſon to 
fear that, if there ſhould be any children by this ſecond mar- 
riage, they would be able to diſpute with him the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, by help of the king of France. Theſe conſide- 
rations moved him to cabal with the nobles how to prevent 
the king's return. Alſtan, author of the plot, did all that lay 
in his power to gain the nobles and people to the prince's in- 
tereſt, and it was not long before he formed a powerful party 
in his favour. Ethelwulph, informed of theſe proceedings, 
immediately left France, and arrived in England, before his 
ſon had taken all neceflary meaſures to hinder his landing. 
However, Echelbald purſued his deſign, and openly declared 
his intent to dethrone his father. As Ethelwulph had digni- 


fied his new wife with the title of Queen, in conſideration of 


her illuſtrious birth, Ethelbald made uſe of that pretence to 
give ſome colour to his revolt. He alledged, that by the ex- 
preſs terms of the law made upon the account of Brithric's 
murder, the Weſt-Saxons were abſolved from their oath of 
allegiance to the king. All things now tended to a civil war, 
which could not but prove fatal to England, fince, beſides 
other miſchief, it would undoubtedly bring on freſh invaſions 
from the Danes. But ſome of the wiſeſt of the nobility of 
both parties, foreſeeing the calamitics that might enſue, by 
their mediation endeavoured to bring matters to an accom- 
modation. Though right and juſtice were entirely on the 
king's fide, yet he conſented to peaceable meaſures. But as 
he was old and eaſy natured, and his ſon highly threatned 
his oppoſers, the balance very much inclined to Ethelbald's 
fide. By the treaty, which was managed by the umpires, 
Ethelwulph was obliged to refign to his = the antient king- 
dom of Weflex, and to fit down contented with that of Kent 
for himſelf, under which were compriſed alſo Eſſex and Suſ- 
ſex. Some of his courtiers adviſed him not to ſign ſo par- 
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THELBALD's reign was neither remarkable for any 
event of moment, nor for any action of his own, worth 
recording. All hiſtorians agree, that he was a prince of little 
merit, and of an evil diſpofition. He is ſaid by the Engliſh 
hiſtorians to make no ſcruple of marrying Judith of France, 
his father's widow. But the French writers mention not this 
marriage. They tell us her marriage with Ethelwulph not 
being conſummated by reaſon of her youth, ſhe returned to 
France, from whence ſhe was carried away by Baldwin Iron- 
hand earl of Flanders. Perhaps they knew nothing of her 
ſecond marriage, or, it may be, did not think proper to 
mention it, as reflecting on the family of Charles the Great. 
Be this as it will, the Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeek of it as certain. 
And one of them adds a, Ethelbald was brought to a ſenſe of 


This does not appear from our Engliſh hiſtorians. R. Higden fays, 
that he married her in the twelfth year ot his reign, p. 253. Ethelwulph's 
tirit wife was Oſburga, the daughter of Oſlac his cup-bearer, who was de- 
ſcended from Stuff and Withgar. Afler. Vit. Alter. p. 1. 

© Hereditariam, immo commendatoriam, ſeribere unperavit epiſtolam 
Aſſer. vit. Alf. p. 4. 

The Saxon Annals allow Ethelwulph to have reigned but eighteen 
years, and yet tell us his father began to rcign in 800, and that he reigned 
thirty-ſeven years ſeven months, and that Ethelwulph died in 857, Rapin. 
The Saxon Annals ſay he reigned eighteen years and a half, He was buried 
at Wincheſter with his father Egbert, Sax, Ann. Aﬀer, in the life of Al- 
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tial and une qual a treaty ; but he would not hearken to them; 
He told them, he did not ſet ſo high a value on the domi- 
nions allotted to his ſony as to purchaſe them at the price of 
a civil war; and though it might be in his power to recover 
them, yet his death would ſoon put his ſon in poſſeſſion 
again, 


ETHELWULPH ETHELBALD 
in Kent. in Weſlcx. 


One would think Ethelwulph foreſaw his death; fince he 
out-lived this partition but two years, which he ſpent in a 


manner worthy of a chriſtian prince, in doing acts of charity, 


adminiſtering juſtice to his ſubjects, and endeavouring, by the 
force of his example, to induce them to lead lives conform- 
able to the precepts of the goſpel. Ethelbald, on the con- 
trary, depending upon many years to come, thought only of 
prac his days in licentiouſneſs and debauchery. 

The Saxon Annals tell us, that about this time, Edmund, 
a youth of fifteen years of age, was crowned king of Eaſt- 
Anglia. He was ſon to Alcmund, a prince of the royal blood, 
who fled into Germany when Offa ſeized upon Eaſt-Anglia. 
It is not ſaid whether this was done with the conſent of 
Ethelwulph and Ethelbald, or whether taking advantage of 
the diſſenſion between the father and ſon, the Eaſt-Angles re- 
ſolved to have a king of their own. Edmund was guided, 
during his youth, by the advice of biſhop Humbert, who 
took care to form him to a virtuous life, and inſtill into him 
ſentiments of juſtice and equity, of which his ſubjects reaped 
the benefit. I paſs over in filence all the miracles that are ſaid 
to attend his birth, and ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of his tragical 
end, honoured with the name of martyrdom. 

Ethelwulph, finding death approaching, made his will r, 
wherein he diſpoſed of his dominions to Ethelbert his ſecond 
ſon, and after his deceaſe to Ethelred his third ſon, and after 
him to Alfred his youngeſt. I am not ſure, whether it was 
cuſtomary then for the kings to diſpoſe of their dominions by 
will, or whether Ethelwulph was the firſt that did ſo. How- 
ever this be, it is certain Ethelwulph's ſons ſucceeded one 
another by virtue of this will. Wherein he alſo ordered his 
heirs to maintain one poor perſon for every tithing in his he- 
reditary lands. He died ſoon after in 857, having reigned 
twenty years 5, leaving behind him four ſons and one daugh- 


ter, who was married to Buthred king of Mercia, and died 
at Pavia in 888. Ethelbald, eldeſt ſon of Ethelwulph, being 


already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, Ethelbert his 
brother had only for his ſhare Kent, Eſſex, Surrey and Suſſex, 


. compriſed under the name of the kingdom of Kent. As for 


Ethelred and Alfred *, his other ſons, they were at firſt but ill 
provided for ; but in the end they mounted the throne alſo. 
Beſides Athelſtan ſpoken of before, ſome give Ethelwulph 
another natural ſon called Neot, who was afterwards profeſſor 
at Oxford. But I very much doubt whether Neot was his 


ſon. It is more likely he was only his relation, of the blood- 
royal of Weſſex. 
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his fault, by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and underwent 2 
ſevere penance for it. This penance, which probably conſiſt- 
ed in ſome grants or donations to the monaſteries, made an 
hiſtorian ſay, his death, which happened in 860, was much 
lamented. He had reigned two years in Weſſex during his 


father's life, and about two years and a half after his deceaſe. 


Ethelbert his brother, already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Kent, ſucceeding to Weflex by virtue of their father's will, 
re-united the two kingdoms. 


ETHELRBER T  glone, 


The Danes, having left England for ſome years unmoleſt- 
ed, immediately after Ethelbert's coronation renewed their 


fred, ſays he was buried at Stemrugan; and in his Annals, he calls the 
place Steningham, which Mr, Camden takes to be Stening in Suſſex, 


« 205, 
af - the Saxon Annals inform us, that when the pope heard of Ethel- 
wulph's death, he anointed Alfred king, and preſented him to a biſhop to be 
contirmed, as his father, when he ſent him thither, had ordered, p. 77. 

u Thomas Rudbourne in his hiſtory of Wincheſter----M. and alſo Mat- 
thew of Weſtminſter. But Aſſer, who lived in thoſe days, ſays no ſuch 
thing. 

* Huntingdon, who tells us he was buried at Sherborn« See Sax. Ann: 
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Malmſb. p. 42. 
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invaſions. As they Had not been heard of for ſome time, they 
were almoſt forgotten, and conſequently no preparations were 
made to repulſe their attacks. This neglect gave them great 
advantages, and helped them to penetrate as lar as Wincheſ- 
ter, the metropolis of Weſſex, which they reduced to aſhes. 
They would have proceeded to much greater miſchiefs, had 
not Oſric and Ethelwulph, two Weſt-Saxon earls, with 
ſome troops drawn together in haſte, beat them back to their 
ſhips. ; : 
Another time they came in autumn, and landed in the iſle 
of Thanet, where they wintered, in order to begin their in- 
curſions in the ſpring. Ethelbert, very uneaſy at their being 
10 near him, but not knowing how to help it, offered them a 
ſum of money to go off quietly *. They accepted of his 


. 


HE reign of Ethelred was ſhort and troubleſome. From 

his coronation to his death, he had one continued con- 
Aict with the Danes. They began with attacking Northum- 
berland, which at length they became maſters of. They pro- 
ceeded next to Eaſt-Anglia, which they alſo ſubdued. And 
after extorting money from the Mercians, they entered Wel- 
ſex. Notwithſtanding the valour of Ethelred, and the many 
battles he fought, he had the vexation at his death to leave 
them in the heart of his kingdom, and in condition of ſoon 
compleating the conqueſt of the whole. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal events during his reign, the moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtances whereof I am going to relate. : 

The authority reſerved by Egbert over the kingdoms of 
Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, and enjoyed alſo 
by his ſon Ethelwulph, was now much weakened, by reaſon 
of the frequent invaſions of the Danes. Whilſt the Kings of 
Weflex were employed in the defence of their own domi- 
nions, it was hardly poſſible for them to think of improving 
their ſovereignty over the three kingdoms of the Angles, to 
whom Egbert was willing to leave a ſhadow of liberty. And 
therefore, by degrees, the Northumbrians, as moſt remote 
from Weſlex, had freed themſelves from ſervitude. The fac- 
tions that had long reigned among them were grown cooler, 
and ſo far agreed at laſt, as with unanimous conſent to place 
Otbert on the throne. This happy union would have reſtored 
Northumberland to its ancient ſplendor, if an unexpected 
accident had not revived their diſſenſions, and plunged the 
country into a gulph of remedileſs miſery. The occaſion of 
theſe new troubles, which proved not only deſtructive of 
Northumberland, but fatal to all England, was this *. 

Oſbert, who kept his court at York, returning one day 
from hunting, had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the houſe of 
a certain carl named Bruern-Bocard, guardian of the coaſts 
againſt the irruptions of the Danes. The car} happening to 
be from home, his lady, to whoſe charming beauty was joined 
the moſt engaging behaviour, entertained her ſovereign with 
the reſpect due to his quality. Oſbert, raviſhed at the fight of 
ſo much beauty, became in an inſtant deſperately in love with 
her, and reſolved, let the conſequence be what it would, to 
gratify his paſſion without delay. Accordingly, on pretence 
of having ſome matters of importance to communicate to her, 
in the abſence of the carl, he led her into a private room, 
where after ſeveral attempts to bring her to comply by fair 
means, he fell at length to downright force. Entreaties, tears, 
cries, reproaches, were ineffectual to put a ſtop to his raging 
paſſion. After the commiſſion of this infamous deed, he left 
the counteſs in that excels of grief and vexation, that it was 
not poſſible for her to hide the caute from her huſband. So 
outrageous an affront is hardly ever forgiven. Though Oſ- 
bert was king, and carl Bruern his ſubject, he reſented ſo 
highly this injury, that he reſolved at any rate to be reveng- 


* The Sax. Ann. ſay, it was the Kenttth men that offered tliem money, 
md made a peace with them: 

y All the caſtern part of Kent. Sax. Ann. 

* And was 3 Sherborn. Malmſb. p. 42. 

Though Rapin, as the moſt probable opinion, makes Oſbert's raviſhing 
earl Bruern's lady the cccaſion of the Danes coming to Northumberland, 
there is alto another reaſou given of that, and the barbarous murder of Ed- 
mund. The ſtory goes, that Lodebroch king of Denmark going a hau king 
in a boat, was driven out at fea by a ſtorm, and caſt upon the Englith coatt 
near Yarmouth. He was ſeized and brought to Edmund's court, then king 
of Eaſt-Anglia, who finding him a great ſportiman, was pleaſed with his 
company. Bern, the king's faulconer, perceiving himſelf outdone in his 
on buſineſs by this ſtranger, drew him into a wood,” on pretence of ſhow- 
ing him game, and barbarouutly murdered him. Lodebroch's dog, almoſt 
ſtarved, comes to the palace, and being fed, goes wway again. The dog 
doing this ſeveral times, made the king's ſer ants follo him, and thus were 
brought to a fight of the corple, Bern was tried tor the murder, and being 
found guilty, was condemned to be put into Lodebroch's boat, and commit- 
ted to the mercy of the ſea, without tackling or provition. He had the good 
fortune to be carried to the Daniſh ſhore. The boat being known, Bern 


offer; but when they had received the money, they ruſheq 
into Kent, and deſtroyed all? with fire and ſword, Ethelber; 
not being in condition to be revenged of them. However 
having learnt by this treachery, that nothing but force could 
free him from his enemies, he ſet about levying an army, to 
intercept them in their retreat, and prevent them from carry. 
ing off their booty. The dread of theſe preparations made 
them embark with their plunder ſo haſtily, that it was not 
poſſible to hinder them. 

Ethelbert's reign, which laſted but fix years, affords little 
matter for hiſtory. He died in 866 2, leaving two ſons, Ad. 
helm and Ethelward, who did not ſucceed him, his younger 
brother Ethelred aſcending the throne by virtue of Ethel. 
wulph's will. 
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ed. He had a great intereſt with the Northumbrians, and the 
baſe action of Oſbert was naturally apt to alienate the minds 
of his ſubjects from him. Accordingly, by the management 
of the earl, the Bernicians in a little time revolted; and look. 
ing upon Oſbert as unworthy to govern them, elected another 
king named Ella, whom they placed on the throne, with re. 
ſolution to ſupport him in it. Thus the old diviſions, Which 
ſeemed to be quite extinguiſhed, were kindled afreſh ; and 
Northumberland once more divided between two kings and 
two factions, who continually aiming at each other's deſtruc- 
tion, were but too ſucceſsful in their endeavours. 

A civil war was the fatal conſequence of this diſcord. The 
two kings frequently ſtrove to decide their quarrel by arms; 
but the equality of their forces preventing the ſcale from in- 
clining to cither fide, they both maintained themſelves in the 
throne. The injured earl, one would think, ſhould have 
been ſatisfied with Oſbert's looſing half his dominions. But 
his revenge feemed to him incomplete, whilſt he ſaw him on 
the throne of Deira. Mean while, deeming it very difficult 
to carry it any farther, without a foreign aid, he fatally re- 
ſolved to go and procure the aſſiſtance of the Danes. This 
was not the firſt time the like injury had produced the like 
effect. Spain, under the dominion of the Moors, felt at that 
very time the miſchiefs an affair of this nature had occaſioned. 
As ſoon as the carl arrived in Denmark, he immediately ap- 
plied to king Ivar (or Hinguar b,) and giving him a particu- 
lar account of the diſtracted ſtate of Northumberland, inti- 
mated to him, that if he would improve the prefent juncture, 
he might with eaſe become maſter of the kingdom. Ivar very 
readily came into an enterprize, to which he was prompted 
by the defire of revenge as well as ambition. Regnerus, his 
father, having been taken priſoner in England, was thrown 
into a ditch full of ſerpents, where he miſerably periſhed. So 
barbarous a treatment having inſpired Ivar with a furious 
hatred againſt the Engliſh, he embraced, without heſitation, 
the preſent opportunity of being revenged. With this view 
he concerted with earl Bruern all the neceflary meaſures to 
execute their deſign. In the ſpring he entered the Humber 
with a numerous fleet, which ſpread a terror over all Eng- 
land. He was conducted by Bruern, and attended by his 
brother Hubba, the moſt valiant perſon of his time. As the 
Northumbrians had received no intelligence of this invaſion, 
they were in no readineſs to diſpute his landing. So Ivar, 
without any difficulty, became maſter of the northern fide ot 
the Humber ©, from whence he marched directly d to York, 
where Oſbert was preparing an army to oppoſe him. [867 

In this great extremity Oſbert applied to Ella, though his 
enemy, for aſſiſtance. Ella, conſcious of his cruel treatment 
of Ivar's father, and dreading the ſon's revenge, very wil- 
lingly agreed to ſuſpend their private quarrel, and join their 
torces againſt the common enemy. Accordingly, he pro- 


was apprehended and examined about Lodebroch. He told them, that be- 
ing cuſt on the coaſt of Eaſt-Anglia, he was put to death by king Edmund; 
order. Upon which, Ivar and Hubba, Lodebroch's ſons, ſailed for Eaſt- 
Anglia, with a numerous army, but were forced by bad weather into Nor- 
thumberland. Brompton. M. Weit. Ingulph only fays, that they flew him 
upon account of the faith of Chriſt, and for his ſtanding up in the defence 
at his country, p. 24. 

» Pontanus, in his hiſtory of Denmark, places not Ivar among the kings 
of that country : but Meurſius aſſures us, that this prince was crowned in 
836, wherein he agrees not in his chronology with the Engliſh hiſtorians. 
Rapin. 

© They came over the Autumn before, and wintered in Eaſt-Anglia. 
(Sax. Ann. Aſſer. vit. Altr. S. Dunelm.) Entering into a treaty with the 
Euſt-Angles, they got horſes from them; which put them in a capacity to 
over-run the neighbouring counties. Hunting. p. 348. Sax, Ann. 

By all the accounts of the antient hiſtorians, it appears, that in the 
ſpring of the y-ar 867, Ivar marching from Eaſt-Anglia, paſſed the Hum- 
ber, and rav2;z- 1 the country northwards, &c. See Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 
8. Dunelm. Loved. Flor, Wig. M. Weſtm. &c. 
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with all poſſible expedition to bring him a powerful 
— If Oſbert . — have reſolved to ſtay in Vork 
till Ella's arrival, who was upon the march, he would doubt- 
leſs have embaraſſed the king of Denmark, who by that 
means would have been forced to oppole the enemy in two 
places at once. But his great courage would not ſuffer him 
to take ſo good a reſolution. Perhaps it was with regret that 
he ſaw himſelf conſtrained to have recourſe to his enemy, or 
it may be, was afraid of ſome treachery. However this be, 
without expecting Ella's approach, he ſallied out of Vork, 
and attacked the Danes ſo vigorouſly, that they could hardly 
ſtand the ſhock, and were very near being put into diſorder. 
But their obſtinate reſiſtance having at length cooled the 
ardour of their enemies, they prefled them in their turn, 
and compelled them at laſt to retire in confuſion into the 
town e. Oſbert inraged to ſee a certain victory, as he thought, 
ſnatched out of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally 
his troops, but was flain in the retreat, with abundance of 
his men. | 

This victory having opened the gates of York to the Danes, 
they entered the town to refreſh themſelves, whilſt Ella was 
advancing in hopes to repair the loſs occaſioned by Oſbert's 
precipitation. Ivar having Juſt triumphed over one of the 
kings, and not believing the other to be more formidable, 
ſaved him ſome trouble, by going to meet him. This battle 
was no leſs bloody than the firſt, nor leſs fatal to the Eng- 
liſh. Ella loſt his life, and his army was entirely routed. 
Some ſay, this prince was not ſlain in battle; but being taken 
priſoner, Ivar ordered him to be flead alive, in revenge for 
his father's death. The field of battle was called Elleſcroſt, 
that is, Ella's Overthrow. 

[868] After thoſe two ſignal victories, Ivar, without any 
difficulty, took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland. But this 
not ſatisfying his ambition, he marched into Mercia, plun- 
dering and ravaging without mercy, whatever came in his 
way. Buthred king of Mercia, having had time to prepare, 
had called to his aſſiſtance Ethelred his brother-in-law, who 
was come to join him with all the forces of Weſſex. Ivar 
was now advanced as far as Nottingham t, in expectation to 
ſurprize the king of Mercia; but when he was informed 
Ethelred had joined him, he ſtopped ſhort, ſurprized himſelf 
to find his forces inferior to thole of the Englith prince. The 
two armies ſtood near one another for ſome time, expecting 
every moment to engage. But the conſequence of a battle, 
which in all appearance would determine the fate of both 
ſides, kept them in ſuſpence. At laſt, having faced one an- 
other a good while, they parted without fighting. Buthred 
choſe rather to bribe the enemy to retire, than hazard a bat- 
tle, the ſucceſs whereof was doubtful. Beſides, he was ſen- 
fible there was nothing to be got by the Danes, though for- 
tune ſhould favour him, whercas all his was at ſtake in caſc 
of a defeat 5. 

Ivar, from the time he arrived in England, had cruelly ra- 
vaged all the places wherever he came, particularly the mo- 
naſteries, where the Engliſh endeavoured to conceal the moſt 


valuable effects. It may be eafily conceived, the idolatrous 


Danes had no great regard for the nuns, and that multitudes 
of them were expoſed to their brutal luſts. We have a re- 
markable ſtory upon this ſubject :- the abbeſs of Colding- 
ham h, upon the approach of the Daniſh army, prevailed 
with her nuns, to cut off their noſes and upper-lips, in order 
to ſcreen themſelves from the outrages they were threatened 
with. This notable expedient, it 1s true, preſerved their 
honour, but coſt them their lives. The ſoldiers beholding, 
eontrary to their expectations, ſuch monſtrous viſages, ſet 
fire to the monaſtery, cauſing them in the flames to compleat 


Into which the Engliſh ſhut themſelves up; but the Danes ſetting that 
city on fire, moſt of the Engliſh periſhed in the flames. Malmſb. p. 42. 

Where the Danes took up their quarters, and wintered : here they were 
beſieged by the Engliſh, but neither fide being very forward to come to an 
engagement, they ſtruck up a peace. Sax. Ann. After, Ingulph, &c. 

After the concluſion of the peace, the Danes went back to York, where 
they remained one year. Sax. — S. Dunelm, p. 124. 

A famous nunnery in the county of March in Scotland. 

i The Danes paſſed through Mercia, and wintered at Thetford. Sax; 
Ann. Huntingd. p. 349. But the fulleſt account of this and other matters 
within this period, being given by Ingulph, it will not be improper to give 
an abſtract of his relation. In the fpring of the year 869, the Daniſh army 
putting out to ſea, landed at Humberſton, and deſtroyed the whole country, 
and Bardney monaſtery in particular, killing every one of the monks. Then, 
about Michaelmals, they paſſed into Keſteven, and there deſtroyed every 
thing that came in their way, About a year after, earl Algar, and ſome 
others, aſſembled an army, and coming to an engagement with the heathens, 
deteated them, and flew three of their kings (or chiets) but Algar himſelf 
was ſoon after flain, Whereupon the Danes continued their ravage, and 

lundered and burnt the monaſteries of Croyland, 2 and N. 

illing every perſon they met there. From thence paſſing into Eaſt-Anglia, 
they cut off, with all his forces, earl Ulfketull, who was come out againſt 
them, and ſo taking poſſeſſion of that kingdom, wintered there, Ingulph, 
p. 14---24. Brompt. p. 807. 
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the ſacrifice of their perſons, which they hag already begun 
offering to God. 

[870] Ivar not having all the ſucceſs he expected in Mer- 
cla, turned his arms another way, where in all hkelihood he 
ſhould meet with leſs oppofition. He left Hubba, his brother, 
in Northumberland, and embarking with the flower of his 
troops, made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia ', where Edmund was 
king, of whom I have already ſpoken. This young prince, 
more uſed to acts of devotion than to the exerciſe of arms, 
having given the Danes battle, was eafily overthrown, and 
compelled to ſave himſelf by flight. He thought of conceal- 
ing himſelf in a church, but being diſcovered, was brought 
before Ivar at Hegilſdon k. The conqueror offered to leave 
him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, provided he would ac- 
knowledge him for ſovereign, and pay him tribute; Edmund 
refuſing theſe terms, Ivar ordered him to be tied to a tree, 
and ſhot at with arrows, and then to have his head cut off. 
Humbert biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, was alſo put to death 
by Ivar's order. Edmund's head being found ſome time af- 
ter, was interred with his body at St. Edmund's-Bury, fo 
called from him. Whilſt the Roman catholic religion flouriſh- 
ed in England, great numbers of miracles were pretended to 
be wrought at his tomb. I do not know by what accident 
his corple came to be at Toulouſe, where it is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered in 1667. 

Ivar being thus maſter of Eaſt-Anglia, appointed a Daniſh 
captain named Godrim, or Gothurn, governor of it. After- 
wards, having recalled his brother Hubba from Northumber- 
land, to be near his perſon, he made Egbert, by birth an 
3 but entirely at his devotion, King of that king- 

om. 

[871] The good ſucceſs the Danes had met with, during 
this war, inſpiring them with hopes of becoming maſters of 
all England, they began to form new projects. Ivar, havin 
perfect information ot the ſtate of the iſland, found he mu 
begin with Weflex, in order to accompliſh his deſign. He 
was in hopes, could he once ſubdue that kingdom, the reft 
would follow of courſe. On the other hand, he was ſenſible 
that all his conqueſts elſewhere, would be unſecure, as long 
as the king of Weſſex was in condition to aſſiſt his neigh- 
bours. Theſe confiderations having determined him to at- 
tack Ethelred, he embarked his troops and ſailed for the coaſt 
of Weſſex, where landing his army, he advanced as far as 
Reading. Ethelred, who had foreſeen his deſign, marched 
his army towards that quarter, accompanied by Alfred his 
brother. It would be tedious, and perhaps impracticable, to 
relate the particulars of this war l. It is ſufficient to ſay in a 
tew words, that within the compaſs of one year, Ethelred 
fought nine pitched battles, and upon all occafions gave fignal 
proofs of his courage and conduct, though fortune did not al- 
ways prove favourable, [872] In the laſt battle, which was 
fought near Wintingham, he received a mortal wound, where- 
of he died in 872”, after a reign of five years n. 

Ethelred ſeems not to be entirely free from blame, for ſuf- 
fering the Danes to over-run Northumberland and Eaſt-An- 
glia, without endeavouring to ſtop their progreſs. But pro- 
bably this prince, ſurpriſed at the defeat of the two kings of 
Northumberland, and the ſwift progreſs of Ivar's arms, did 
not think himſelf in a condition to repair the misfortunes 
cauſed by the diſſentions of the Northumbrians. Beſides, he 
did not care, doubtleſs, to expoſe in the defence of Northum- 
berland and Eaſt-Anglia, the forces he foreſaw he ſhould want 
for the preſervation of his own kingdom. It may further be 
ſaid in his juſtification, that the terror, ſpread over all Eng- 
land, put it out of his power perhaps, to diſpoſe of his army 
as he could have wiſhed. This terror was fo great, that it 


* Now called Hoxon in Suffolk. 

The particulars, delivered by Huntingdon and the Saxon Annals, are 
as follow: The firſt battle in theſe parts, between the Engliſh and Danes, 
(three days after the coming of theſe) was fought at Inglefield in Berkſhire, 
in which the Engliſh got the victory. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 349. Four 
days after, there was another fight at Reading, in which Ethelred and Al- 
fred were overcome. But, four days after, they defeated the Danes at As- 
ton near Wallingford ; and Eaſrege, the two Sidrocs, and ſeveral thouſands 
of Danes were then ſlain, A fortnight after, the Engliſh were beat at Baſing 
in Hampſhire; and again, two months after, at Marden in Wiltſhire, in 
which laſt battle Ethelred received his death wound. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 
p. 349. Spelman's Life of Alfred, p. 43. 

After the battle of Baſing, there came a freſh army of Danes from beyond 
ſea, and joined thoſe that were already in England. Afler. vit. Alfr. p. 7. 

m The Sax. Ann. place his death under the year 871, after Eaſter. Neither 
they, nor Aſſer, Ingulph, or S. Dunelm, mention of what death he died. 

» He lies buried at Winburn in Dorſetſhire, where this inſcription was for- 
merly to be read on his tomb: “ In hoc loco quieſcit corpus S. Ethelredi re- 
« gis Weſt-Saxonum, martyris, qui anno domini DCCCLXXII., xxiii. 
« Aprilis per manus Danorum paganorum occubuit.” Camb. This inſcrip- 


tion was taken away in the civil wars. A Life of Alf. p. 43. 


note. Some call this epitaph in queſtion, fay he died of the pla 
which happened at that time. a 3 
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was no eaſy matter to prevail with the Engliſh to march 
againſt ſuch formidable enemies, till compelled to it in their 


- own neceſſary defence. 


Though Ethelred was noted for his great bravery, yet his 


piety is ſaid to ſurpaſs even his valour. An hiſtorian tells us, 


that being at prayers on a day of battle o, he reſolved not to 
move till the ſervice was over, though the fight was begun, 


and the Danes had ſome advantage. He adds, God rewarded 
his piety with a ſignal victory that day. 


Ethelred left ſeveral children, of whom Alfred, the great 
grandfather of Ethelwerd the hiſtorian, was one. Some ſay 
alſo he had a daughter called Thyra, married to Trotho VI. 


„„ NL 


L FRE P was no leſs infeſted with the Danes than his 
predeceſſor. This prince, as well as his brother Ethel- 
red, had frequent occaſions of exerciſing his valour, firmneſs, 


and all the other virtues heaven had adorned him with. Their 


fortune however was different ; as Ethelred was never reduced 
to ſo deplorable a condition as Alfred, ſo on the other hand, 


he was never raiſed to that height of glory. Divine provi- 


dence ſeems to have ſhown in the perſon of Alfred, with what 
eaſe God caſts down and ſets up princes, according to his 
good pleaſure. This is what I am going to ſhow in the lite 
of Altred, taking for my principal guide a celebrated hiſto- 
rian, who has given an exact account of his actions. 

Ethelred had left the affairs of his kingdom in a deplorable 
condition. The Danes, already mafters of Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, were in the very heart of the kingdom of 
Weflex. Notwithftanding the many battles Ethelred had 
given them, they were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, and not 
only kept their footing in the country, but had reaſon to 
hope they ſhould ſoon accompliſh the conqueſt of it. Alfred 
had ſcarce been a month on the throne , when he found him- 
ſelf obliged to take the field 4 againſt theſe formidable enemies, 
who were advanced as far as Wilton”. Thither it was that 
he marched to attack them the firſt time, after his brother's 
death 5. He flattered himſelf for ſome time that victory would 


incline to his fide ; but the ſcene changing on a ſudden in 


favour of the Danes, he was forced at length to leave them 
maſters of the field of battle. However, his loſs was not ſo 
confiderable, as to make him deſpair of being revenged. As 
the Danes had alſo loſt many of their men, he laboured in- 
ceflantly to put his army in condition to give them battle 
again, before they ſhould be reinforced. They were aſto— 
niſhed at his expedition, and though victorious, ſued for 
peace, finding they were unable to continue the war. How 
much ſoever Alfred confided in his troops, who appeared 
eager to engage, he thought proper to embrace the opportu- 
nity of getting rid of his enemies, without hazarding a ſecond 
battle. As they offered to march out of his dominions, on 
condition he would moleſt them in no other part of England, 
he gladly accepted their offer, deeming it very advantageous, 
in his preſent circumſtances. And indeed, this treaty gave 
him time to prepare againſt a freſh invaſion, which he had 
great reaſon to expect. But had he engaged again and loſt 
the day, his whole kingdom would infallibly have fallen into 
the hands of his enemies. 

[872] The Danes quitting Weflex, retired to London t, 
which they had taken during the war. Ivar was gone back 
to Denmark, having left the command of his army to his 
brother Hubba, who being tied up from attacking Weſſex, 
turned his arms againſt Mercia. Buthred knowing he was 
unable to reſiſt, ſince Alfred was bound not to fend him any 
ſuccours u, thought it was his wiſeſt courſe to buy off the 
Danes with a ſum of money, and ſave his country from their 
depredations. Upon the receipt of the money, they marched 
towards Northumberland, deſigning to take up their quarters 
with their countrymen. But proviſions running ſhort, by 


o The battle of Afton juſt now mentioned. This thing is alſo mentioned 
by S. Dunelm, p. 125, 126. Brompt, p. 808, 809. Higden, p. 255. 

y Spelman ſays, that Alfred (who had been crowned at Rome, as related 
above) was crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter, Lite of Alf. p. 45. 

4 He marched againſt them with too tew torces, and that bore no manner 
of proportion to thoſe of the enemy ; which Nr was the cauſe of 
his overthrow. Aſſer. Ann. p. 164, & vit. Alfr. p. 7. S. Dunelm, p. 127. 

Brompton ſays Walton in Suſſex, p. 809. 

Ethelwerd ſeems to intimate that Alfred was not in this battle in perſon, 
being buſied about his brother's funeral, lib. 4. cap. 3. 

t Though London lay within the precincts of the kingdom of Eſſex, yet 
it was then in ſubjection to Mercia, where it has continued ever ſince as part 
or Middleſex. | 

» Aſſer uthrms that Buthred applied to king Alfred for ſuccours ; who ac- 
cordingly ſent him a very conſiderable army, that went and beſieged the 
Unes m Nottingham, and forced them to make peace, Vit. Altr. p. 6. 
They wintered at Torkſey in Lincolnſhire ; which, according to Spel- 


king of Denmark. Ethelred's ſons were deprived of the cron 
for the fame reaſons the ſons of his elder brother Ethelbert 
were ſet aſide, I mean, Ethelwulph's will. After his death, 
Altred his brother was placed on the throne, without any 
one's queſtioning his title. 

During Ethelred's reign, the Danes demoliſhed the famous 
monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or Medeſham. 
ſted, beſides that of Coldingham before-mentioned. It is 
chiefly on the deſcription of what befel the abbies that hiſto. 
rians have enlarged, whilſt, doubtleſs, they omitted events 
more remarkable, and more worthy the notice of a curious 
reader. 


D 


reaſon of the devaſtations themſelves had made there, they 
were under a fort of neeeſſity to return into Mercia v. Before 
they left Northumberland, they depoſed Egbert, whom they 
had placed on the throne, and put Ricfige, a Daniſh earl, in his 
room. Buthred finding they were come again into his do- 
minions, complained of their breach of faith; but without 
regarding his compliments, they obliged him to give them 
another conſiderable ſum to ſave his country from the impend- 
ing deſtruction. No ſooner was the money paid, but they fell 
to plundering and ravaging, and let Buthred know that even 
his own perſon was in danger. The fear of falling into their 
hands, obliged him to abandon his kingdom, and retire to 
Rome, where he ſpent the reſidue of his days m the Engliſh 
college, Mercia being thus left without a king, and Altred 
under an obligation to ſend no affiſtance, the Danes without 
difficulty became maſters of that ſpacious kingdom. How- 


ever, not to frighten the Mercians too much, they ſet over 


them for king, Ceoluph, one of Buthred's domeſtics. Though 
the new king was an Engliſhman, yet holding the kingdom in 
truſt only, till his maſters ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, he 
reſolved to make uſe of his time to fill his coffers ; ſo that the 
Mercians ſuffered as much by the continual extortions of their 
countryman, as they would perhaps have done by the hands 
ot a foreigner. 

Though the Danes were mafters of Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, 
and Northumberland, they were not contented. They could 
not torbear looking upon Weſſex, which contained the other 
tour kingdoms, with a greedy eye, But as they had always 
met there with princes that diſputed every inch of ground 
with them, they were glad to make an alliance with Alfred 
till a favourable opportunity preſented itſelf of executing their 
deſigns upon that kingdom. Mean while, they fell to manu- 
ring the lands, and began to confider the country, they had 
ſo often and fo terribly laid waſte as their own. England 
being thus divided between the Engliſh and Danes, peace 
and tranquility ſcemed to be going at laſt to be reſtored. 
The Danes appeared ſatisfied with their lot, and Alfred 
thought himſelf happy in the preſervation of his paternal 
dominions. But the calamities of England were tar from be- 
ing at an end. 

Whilſt Alfred flattered himſelf with the enjoyment of ſome 
quiet, new troubles were preparing for him in Denmark. 
[875 } Halfden, a Daniſh general, had fitted out a fleet, with 
which he made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia x. The feaſon being 
far advanced, he lay till all the winter, expecting the ſpring 


in order to invade Weflex. The arrival of Halfden, with freſh 


Daniſh troops, ought to have put Alfred upon his guard, 
ſince it was but too plain they were defigned againſt him. 
However, truſting to the treaty he had lately made with the 
Danes, he remained unconcerned, of which Halfden did not 
fail to take the advantage. In the beginning of the ſpring 
he put to ſea, and went and took by ſurprize Warham- 
caſtle, the ſtrongeſt place in all Weſſex. The Engliſh hi- 
therto ſeemed not to know what ſort of enemies they had to 
deal with: they confidercd the Daniſh irruptions as a regular 


man, was within the kingdom of Northumbria. Spelman, p. 46. Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. The next year, 874, they wintered at Hereopedun, or Repton 
in Derbyſhire. Sax. Ann. Afler. Huntingd. S. Dunelm. Ingulph. 

* This does not appear from the antient hiſtorians: on the contrary 
they affirm, that Anno 875, the Danes left Repton, and dividing themſelves 
into two bands, one part went along with Haltden to r and 
wintered there, near the Tyne: theſe plundered the Picts, and Strecledenſes, 
i. e. the inhabitants of Galway; and Halfden making himielf maſter ot 
Northumberland, divided it amongſt his followers, who * to cultivate it. 
Ihe other body of Danes, with their three generals, Godron, Oſeytel, and 
Anand, went and wintered at Cambridge, where they ſtaid about a twelve- 
month; and the next year went out privately from Cambridge, and ſeized 
Warham-caſtte ; without any mention of Halfden's being concerned in that 
expedition, See Sax. Annal. Aſſer. Huntingd. p. 349. S. Dunelm. What 
Rapin ſays here of Halfden, Huntingdon relates it of Halfden's brother, 
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war, wherein the whole nation was concerned. According] y 
they imagined that a treaty concluded with one band or party, 
was obligatory to all the reſt. But the Danes had other 
thoughts of theſe matters. They entered with the conſent 
of their kings, into private affociations to man out fleets, and 
o ſhares in what booty they could get in England and other 
countries. For this reaſon, the ſeveral bands were independ- 
ent one of another, each thinking themſelves bound by no 
other treaty but what they entered into themſelves. Altred 
had made an agreement with Hubba ; but Halfden did not 
look upon himſelf as included in it. However, the Englith 
conſidering the ſurprize of Warham as a real treachery, called 
heaven and earth to witneſs the violation of the treaty. But 
Halfden, regardleſs of their complaints, was about to pene- 
trate farther into Weſſex, had not Alfred prevented him by 
entering into a particular treaty with him *. The author of 
his Life ſays, the Danes ſwore by the holy relicks of the 
church, that they would never ſet foot again in Weſſex s. 
In all appearance it coſt the king dear to bring them to theſe 
terms. It is ſomething ſtrange, that Alfred ſhould inſiſt upon 
mens ſwearing by the holy relicks, who, being yet pagans, 
could not think themſelves more ſtrongly bound by this, 
than their uſual oath, their bracelets. Perhaps his reaſon 
was, that in caſe they ſhould break their oath, he thought 
heaven would the more aſſuredly puniſh them for it- However 
this be, they made no more conſcience of this than of their 
former oaths, but broke it even before they were out of Wel- 
ſex : As they were marching towards Mercia, they met a body 
of Engliſh horſe, who were riding in a careleſs manner, by 
reaſon of the treaties being concluded, and unexpectedly ſet- 
ting upon them, flew the greateſt part of them. The horles 
they took were of ſervice to carry them with the more ſpeed 
towards the weſtern parts of Weſſex, where they laid ſiege to 
Exeter b. : 

[876] Alfred finding it was in vain to conclude treaties 
with ſuch perfidious people, reſolved to take more eflectual 
meaſures to ſecure himſelf from their treachery. To this 
purpoſe he. convened a general aſſembly, and in a pathetic 
ſpeech, plainly ſhowed them they had nothing to truſt to but 
their valour, and courage to deliver them from their miſeries; 
that upon ſo urgent an occaſion there was a neceſſity of ven- 
turing their lives in defence of their country, and of ſacri— 
ficing part of their eſtates to preſerve the reſt : in fine, that 
a generous reſolution was the only means left to avoid the 
calamities their neighbours were fallen under. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances having produced the deſired effect, an army was le- 
vied, with which he engaged the enemy ſeven times in one 
campaign. Burt as fortune was not cqually favourable to him 
in all theſe engagements, he was once more conſtrained to 
treat with the Danes. Though he could not rely upon their 
promiſes, it was the beſt way he could take to.cnd this dan- 
gerous war. The new treaty, by which the Danes were 
obliged to return no more into Weſſex, was better kept than 
the tormer. 

The Weſt-Saxons looked upon the retreat of theſe for- 
midable enemies as a great deliverance. | 876] But they were 
not yet at the end of their miſeries : this band, that had ſtruck 
them with ſuch terror, were ſcarce gone, when a new ſwarm 
arrived under the command of Rollo, the famous Norman 
general, that became aferwards the ſcourge of France. 
By good fortune, Alfred was prepared to receive them. 
After ſome attempts, Rollo deſpairing of procuring a ſet— 
tlement in England, reſolved to ſeek one in France. In 
all probability, finding the beſt part of England in poſſeſſion 
of his countrymen, and Alfred ready to diſpute the reſt 
with him, he imagined he had a better proſpect in France. 
Some affirm, it was revealed to him in a dream, what 
great ſucceſs he ſhould meet with on the other fide of 
the water. 

After Rollo's departure, Alfred enjoyed ſome repoſe, which 
afforded him leiſure to think of means to prevent theſe fre- 
quent invaſions. He found no better or readier way than to 
equip a good fleet, and engage the Danes before they came 
to land where they generally had the advantage. As hither- 
to, the engaging them at ſea had not been thought of; their 


Aſſer and Huntingdon ſay, this treaty was made with the Daniſh army, 
Vit. Alfr. p. 8. Huntingd. p. 350. and the Sax. Annal. that it was with 
the heathens, without the leaſt mention of Halfden. : 

The moſt ſolemn manner of ſwearing among the Danes, and other nor- 

ern nations, was, „By their arms.“ Glaus Mag. lib. viii. cap. 2. 

_ > Huntingd. and the Sax. Ann. tell us, that they who had horſes, break- 
ing the treaty, rode to Exeter in the night : by which it ſeems probable it 
was only the Daniſh cavalry that went and ſeized Exeter, where they win- 
tered, The next year, part of the foot that remained at Warham, marched to 
Exeter, and were — by Alfred, but got into Exeter before he could come 
up to them; the other part, going by ſea, were ſhipwrecked near Swanwick 
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\ 
ſhips were only ſit for tranſports, whereas thoſe, now built 
by Alfred, were contrived: on purpole for ſervice. It was 
not long before he reaped the fruit of this wiſe precaution z 
his fleet meeting with fix Daniſh veſlels, gave chace to them, 
and one of the largeſt being taken, the ſoldiers and mariners 
were thrown overboard. This firſt engagement was followed 
by one much more conſiderable. An hundred and twenty 
ſail of Daniſh tranſport-ſhips making to the ſhore, in order 
to land their men, the king's fleet attacked them, and ſunk 
the greateſt part of them. The next year another Daniſh 
fleet ſailing weſtward, met with ſo violent a ſtorm, that all 
the fleet periſhed, except a few which fell into the hands of 
the Engliſh. 

Alfred, encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, reſolved to attack 
the Danes in the weſt, where they had fortified themſelves by 
the taking of Exeter, Bcfides, the Corniſh men had all 
along fided with them. He executed this reſolution with that 
courage and ſucceſs, that in the end he obliged the Dancs to 
give him hoſtages, and entirely abandon Weflex. They re- 
tired into Mercia, where being weary with leading ſuch un- 
ſettled lives, they were incorporated with their countrymen, 
who were in poſſeſſion of that kingdom. [877] After that, 


. they depoſed, with one conſent, Ceolulph, and divided the 


land among themſelves ©, What kind of government they 
eſtabliſhed we knew not; the Englith hiſtorians, paſſing over 
in filence the civil affairs of the Danes, relate only their wars. 
Thus ended the kingdom of Mercia, after having ſubfiſted 
near three hundred years, 

The year before, the kingdom of Northumberland met 
with the ſame fate. Halfden, who was gone thither, made 
Egbert king in the room of Ricfige, who died in 876. The 
new king, or vice-roy, was of no long continuance : in the 
firſt year of his reign, Halfden dethroned him, and divided 
the land among his countrymen ; which no doubt gave oc- 
caſion to the Danes in Mercia to do the ſame thing. Thus 
the kingdom of Northumberland, which had laſted three 
hundred and thirty years, from the time of Ida the firſt 
king, was divided among the Daniſh officers. It proved 
very dithcult to drive them from thence, as will hercatter be 
ſcen. | 

Though the Danes were in poſſeſſion of three of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, yet was there not room enough 
for all thoſe that were already in England, and for thoſe that 
were continually coming over with an intent to ſettle. The 
new-comers beheld Weſſex with a greedy eye. On the other 
hand, they who had ſhared the lands of the other kingdoms 
among them, perceiving their countrymen envied their good 
fortune, were apprehenſive they might think of diſpoſſeſſing 
them, if they were not otherwiſe provided for : this made 
them all agree to invade Weſſex, and exert their utmoſt to 
conquer that kingdom, which hitherto had ſo bravely with- 
ſtood their attacks. They carried on their deſign with all 
poſſible ſecrecy and expedition. On a ſudden appeared in 
the field, a more formidable army of Danes than had yet been 
ſeen ©, advancing towards Weſſex, before Alfred could pol- 
ſibly put himſelf in a poſture of defence. They marched di- 
rectly to Chippenham ©, one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt cities 
of the kingdom. The taking of this place, which the Danes 
made themſelves maſter of in a few days, inſpired the Weſt- 
Saxons with ſuch a terror, that they had no longer the cou- 
rage to defend themſelves. Some fled into Wales, or be- 
yond tea, whilſt others ran over to the Danes, and ſwore al- 
legiance to them. In this general revolt, Alfred was left 
alone with a few domeſticks, who, out of duty and affection, 
were unwilling to abandon him in his adverſity, But as they 
were chargeable to him, and could do him little ſervice, he 
diſmiſſed them all, that he might with more eaſe ſhift for 
himſelf. Such was his diſtreſs, that he was forced to con- 
ceal himſelf at a neat-herd's in the Ifle of Athelney in So— 
merſetſhire f. This place was ſurrounded with a large mo- 
raſs, through which there was but one narrow foot-path lead- 
ing to the neat-herd's cottage, that was hid by buſhes and 
briars. In this place the king lay concealed for ſome time, 
from his friends as well as enemies, without being ſo much 
as known by the neat-herd's wife, who employed him about 


in Hampſhire, and a hundred and twenty of their ſhips loſt. Huntingd. p. 
359. Alier. Vit. Alfr. 

© Ingulph ſays, Alfred annexed it to his dominions. 

4 Afler ſays, it was the army that left Exeter. Vit. Alfr. p. . 

e In Wiltſhire, by the Saxons called Cyppanham, now only famous for 
its market, whence it had its name; for Cyppan ſignifies To Traffic, and Cyp- 
man a Merchant, and we ſtill retain Cheapen and Chapman. Camden. Of 
the ſame original is Cheapſide, London. 

t Formerly called Athelingey, i. e. the Ifland of Nobles. 
Taunton, where the Thone and Parret join. 
two acres, 


It lies near 
The firm ground is not above 
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her little houſhold affairs ?. This was a wretched fituation 
for a prince: but God, who deſigned only to exercife his 
patience, left him not long in theſe eircumſtances. He 
had not been fix months in his retreat, when the ſcene was 
ſhifted by a lucky and unexpected turn in his affairs. It is 
pretended that this happy change was revealed to him in a 
dream by St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop of Lindistarn, who 
appeared to him, and told him, he ſhould ſuddenly be raiſed 
to an infinitely more glorious ſtate than that from whence he 
was fallen. But without infiſting on theſe idle tales of the 
monks, who could not find in their hearts to paſs over an 
extraordinary event without introducing ſome apparition or 
miracle, I ſhall relate how this great revolution was brought 
about by means of a deſperate undertaking. 

Hubba, who commanded the Daniſh troops in the abſence 
of his brother Ivar ®, had invaded Wales, and deſtroyed all 
with fire and ſword : after which he entered Devonſhire in 
the kingdom of Weflex, with the ſame intent. At his ap- 
proach the earl of Devon“, with a handful of brave men, re- 
tired into Kinwith-caſtle k, to avoid the. firſt ſhock of the 
Daniſh fury. Hubba was not long before he laid ſiege to the 
caſtle, not doubting but the garriton, being few in number, 
would ſoon be obliged to turrender. The earl of Devon, 
finding all the defence he could make would be to no purpole, 
took a ſudden reſolution : he repreſented to the beſieged the 
danger they were in of falling into the hands of their merci- 
leſs enemies, and aſſured them they had but one way to eſcape, 
which was, by opening themſelves a paſſage with their ſwords 
through the enemies army. He told them the enterprize was 
not ſo very raſh and deſperate as they might imagine; that 
undoubtedly the Danes were very ſecure, but negligent, not 
regarding a few men pent up within walls; that therefore what 
he propoſed was far from being impracticable, provided they 
give the enemy no time to prevent it; that after all, they 
ventured only their lives and liberties, which would be in much 

reater danger by ſtanding a ſiege. This remonſtrance had 
ſuch an effect upon the beſieged, that without farther deli— 
beration they ſallied out ſword in hand upon the Danes, and 
by their ſudden and furious attack put them immediately in 
extreme diſorder. This happy beginning made them forget 
their firſt deſign, and inſpired them with a reſolution to pur- 
ſue their advantage : they continued therefore to preſs the 
Danes with a freth impetuoſity, without giving them time 
to recover themſelves; and having entirely diſperſed them, 
made a dreadtul ſlaughter of them!. Hubba was flain , 
and his famous ſtandard, called Reafan, or the Raven, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh. The Danes had a notion there 
was a ſecret virtue in this ſtandard, which Ivar's ſiſters had 
wrought with their own hands“: by the help of a ſtrong 
fancy, or the deluſion of the devil, they imagined they ſaw 
this Raven, before a battle, clap his wings in token of vic- 
tory, or hang don his head as a preſage of their defeat. This 
at leaſt is what hiſtorians tell us, adding, that the loſs of 
their ſtandard did not a little contribute to diſhearten them 
afterwards. 

The news of this defeat, and the death of the Daniſh ge- 
neral, having reached Alfred in his retreat, he immediately 
conſidered how to improve this advantage. He ſent word to 
his friends where he was, to the end they might come and 
conſult what was to be done in this juncture. After he had 
conferred with them, he gave them orders to draw together, 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ſmall bodies of troops, which 
at a minute's warning might be ready to join one another. 

The moſt dificult as well as moſt important point was, to 
know exactly the poſture of the enemy, that meaſures might 
be concerted accordingly. Altred, not knowing who to chooſe 
tor this neccllary ſervice, took the boldeſt reſolution that ever 


Ine 1aving one day ſet a cake on the coals, and being buſied in ſome- 
thing clic, the Caxe happened to be burnt ; upon which ſhe fell a ſcolding at 
the king tor his carelctinels in not looking after the cake, which ſhe told him 
he could cat falt enough. Alfred was then fitting in the chimney-corner, 
muking bows and arrows, and other warlike inſtruments. Afler.. Vit. Alfr. 
1. Js 

The Sax. Annal. Aſſer. Huntingd. Flor. Wigorn. &c. ſay it was the 
brother of Ivar and Haltden : but Sim. Dune!m. and Chron.. de Mailros af- 
tirm, it was Ivar and Haltden themiclves, with twenty-three ſhips, p. 144, 
140. 

Odda. Sce Dugdalc's Baron. 

nich cod on the river Tau, below Ralegh. There are at preſent 
no footſteps of it. Camd, p. 35. Sce Aſſer. Vit. Alf. p. 10. 

Ie place was afterwards called Hubbeſtow or Hubbelow, from the 
10unt railed cu the place where Hubba was buried: for it was the common 
way of burial among the Danes to raiſe mounts upon the bodies of their 
tumous men, which were called Lowes. Sce Spelman's Lite of Altr. 
p. 61. . 

S. Dunelm ſays, that Inguar and Halfden were alſo flain in this battle, 
p. 146. 


They pretend it was worked magically in almoſt an inſtant ; in one fore- 


uon. Aſſer. Vir. Alfr. p. 10. 
* Prompton atiiins, that Alfred was in the battle, p. 809. 


entered into the thoughts of a prince, which was, to go him. 
ſelf, into the Daniſh camp, and be informed by his own eyes 
of the condition of the enemy, To this end, having diſguiſed 
himſelt like a harper, he entered the Daniſh camp, and con. 
tinued there ſeveral days, obſerving every thing he wanted tg 
know: among other things, he took notice, that whereas 
generally the Danes were wont to encamp and entrench them. 
ſelves on a hill, they had neglected to do ſo now. They had 
not ſo much as placed any advanced guards to ſecure the 
avenues to their camp, as having nothing to fear, fince the 
enemy had no army in the field. Having obſerved every 
thing, he returned to his friends at Athelney, and appointed 
Sel wood. foreſtꝰ for the general rendez vous of all their troops. 
This affair was tranſacted ſo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that 
in a little time the king, at the head of an army 4, appeared 
near the Danes, before they had the leaft intelligence of it, 
They were in the utmoſt conſternation when they ſaw on a 
ſudden the Engliſh army approaching to attack them. Alfred 
was unwilling to give them time to come to themſelves, and 
therefore briefly exhorting his troops not to have the leaſt 
dread of an army already vanquiſhed by their fears, gave the 
ſignal of battle. The Danes, though aflaulted thus unex. 
pectedly, detended themſelves however with a great deal of 
courage. But whether they had not time to draw up their 
troops in order, or the loſs of their ſtandard had poſſeſſed 
them with a notion that their gods were averſe to them, they 
were at length entirely routed, and almoſt their whole army 
cut in pieces: the few that eſcaped, betook themſelves to à 
caſtle, where they were immediately beſieged. Alfred taking 
advantage of their conſternation, preſſed them fo briſkly, that 
they were ſoon brought to capitulate. The terms, he granted 
them, were more advantageous than they had a right to expect 
in their circumſtances 7. He articled to give up the lands of 
Eaſt-Anglia to thoſe that were willing to turn Chriſtians, but 
required the reſt immediately to quit the iſland, never more 
to ſet foot in England, and to give hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of articles, Guthurm, governor of Eaſt-Anglia, who, 
fince the death of Hubba, commanded the Daniſh army, 
agreed to theſe conditions, and came to Alfred, with thirty 
ot his chiet officers, having ſhipped off all thoſe that refuſed 
to be baptized 5, | 

This great victory ſet Alfred at the height of his wiſhes. 
He had, by a ſingle battle, driven out the Danes, and reco- 
vered his kingdom, and ſaw every day his ſubjects flock to 
him, whom fear had diſperſed or conſtrained to ſubmit to the 
enemy. He gave Guthurm and his officers a very civil recep- 
tion, and kept his word faithfully with them. All the hiſto- 
rians agree, that he inveſted the Daniſh general with the title 
of king of Eaſt-Anglia. But it is not known whether he did 
this by virtue of ſome private treaty made before with him, 
or deſigned by it to gain his affection to that degree that he 
might entirely confide in him. However this be, it is certain 
Guthurm held, with the title of king, the kingdom of Eaſt- 
Anglia, which was wholly inhabited by Danes, and whereof 
Ivar had made him governor. He divided the lands among 
his countrymen, and exerciſed the regal authority as long as 
he lived. Some, particularly Aſſerius, add, that Alfred gave 
Guthurm the kingdom of Northumberland alſo. But this is 
very improbable, fiace the Danes had long been maſters of 
Northumberland, and had ſhared the lands among them- 
ſelves*. The caſe was not the fame with reſpect to Eait- 
Anglia, where the Danes had no fixed abode, and which was 
{til} conſidered as part of the Engliſh monarchy, though the 
Danes were moſt powertul there. So that Alfred did nothing 
more than confirm them in the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
by granting them a king of their own nation, who was to be 
his vaſſal “. | 


That is, the Great Wood, in Somerſetſhire. This was done ſeven weeks 
after Eaiter, and the rendezvous was Petra Ecbrichti, ſuppoted to be Briz- 
ſtan in Somerſetſhire : ſtaying there one night, he marched away the next 
morning to /Ecglea, or Okelv, where he encamped one night : the next day 
he came to Ethandan. or Edington, in Somertetſhire, where the battle was 
fought. Aſſer. Vit. Alf. p. 10. Sax. Annal. 

i Contiſting of the inluabitauts of Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hamp- 
ſiuire, that had not fled beyond fea. Aſſer. Vit. At. p. 10. 

r dee the treaty between Alfred and Guthurm, among Alfred's laws, in 
Dr. Wilkins's and Lambard's Leg. Sax. and in Brompt. p. 828, 829. 

Alfred ſtood godfather to Guthurm, and named him Ethelſtan. Hs 
was bzptized about three weeks after the concluſion of the treaty at Alre, 
near Athelney, with thirty of his officers. Aſler, p- 10. Sax. Ann.------And 
with almoſt all his people. Malmſb. p. 43. Hoved. p. 418. 

In the year 883, Alfred having (lain the two Daniſh generals, Hinguar 
and Helfdene, cauſed the waſted parts of Northumberland to be again in- 
habited ;. and Guthred, a youth, ſon of Axrdecnute,, who had been ſold to a 
widow at Whitingham, being redeemed by abbot Edred, was made king of 
York, and Egbert of Northumberland. Chr. de Mailros, p. 145. S. Dun- 
elm, p. 147. 

* Anno 879, the Danes removed, in purſuance of the treaty, from Chip- 
penham to Cirenceſter, where they ſtaid one year ; and from thence went 
away to Eatt-Anglia, where they ſettled, Sax. Ann, Aſſer. vit. Alfr. p. 11. 
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In all that has hitherto been ſaid, it may be obſerved that 
at the time of the laſt battle, there were in England two forts 
of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled, and thoſe that were 
endeavouring to procure themſelves habitations. With theſe 
laſt it was properly that Alfred treated. As for the others, 
having ſeen their brethren ſo roughly handled, they thought 
themſelves happy in the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. As 
the event was uncertain, they choſe rather to fit down con- 
rented, and acknowledge Altred tor their lovercign, than run 
the riſk of loſing their all, by continuing the war. Accord- 
ingly the Danes, ſettled in the three Kingdoms of the Angles, 
ſubmitted to Alfred, and ſwore allegiance to him. It was, 
however, almoſt impoſſible that all ſhould be equally ſatisfied 
with their lot. Several accepted of the terms of the laſt treaty 
only becauſe they knew not where to go, having elſewhere 
neither houſe nor home. . .If they ſeemed defirous to turn 
Chriſtians, it was to procure a ſubſiſtence, in expectation of 
a favourable opportunity to return to their old courſe of life. 
That this was the caſe, evidently appeared from what tollow- 
ed. [879] When it was leaſt expected, the moſt conſiderable 
among them, headed by one Haſtings, earneſtly ſolicited 
Guthurm to renew the war in Weſſex *; but not prevailingx, 
they put to ſea, and went and ravaged the coaſts of Flanders, 
Shortly after, another and no leſs numerous troop, informed 
of the great booty the firſt ravagers had met with at Ghent, 
ſhipped off to join them. [885 Theſe two bands thus united 
over-ran Brabant, Haynault, Flanders, Picardy, and Artois, 
acting unheard- of cruelties After which, being again divid- 
ed into two bodies, one of them failed back for England, in 
hopes of plundering the country, where they imagined they 
ſhould come unexpected. Having landed in Kent, they 
marched towards Rocheſter, with a defign to ſurprize the city, 
But Alfred, who, contrary to their expectation, had his army 
in readineſs, ſpeedily marching that way upon the firſt no- 
tice of their arrival, his approach made them fly to their 
ſhips in ſuch haſte, that they left their plunder behind them. 
The vigilance of this prince having prevented their deſigns 
upon England, they returned to France, and rejoining their 
companions, continued their devaſtations ir. that kingdom. 
[882] Hitherto the Engliſh had been only upon the deten- 
five. Expoſed to the continual invaſions of the Danes, and 
uncertain where the enemy would land, they were generally 
ſurprized, before it was in their power to defend themſelves. 
The ſca-coaſt -remaining uninhabited, there was nothing to 
hinder theſe rovers from landing where they pleaſed. Altred 
being in peace, which he had never enjoyed till now, reſolved 
to put his affairs in better order. His firſt care was to equip 


a conſiderable fleet, the advantage of which he had already 


experienced. As ſoon as his fleet was in condition to ſail, the 
admiral had orders to cruiſe along the coaſts, and attack all 
the Daniſh ſhips in what place ſoever he ſhould meet them. 
He ſurprized fixteen in the plot of Harwich Y in Eaſt-Anglia, 
of which taking ſome and finking the reſt, he brought off a 
conſiderable booty :. Guthurm incenſed at this act of hoſti- 
lity in one of his harbours, ſuffered the parties concerned to 
endeavour to retrieve their lofles, and even furniſhed them 
with means. It was not long before they found an opportu- 
nity of attacking in the night the king's ſhips*, and had ſome 
advantage over them. However, the fleet kept the rovers in 
awe, and freed England from their ravages. 

Alfred having thus ſecured the ſea-coaſts, diligently ſet 
about fortifying the reſt of the kingdom with caſtles and 
walled towns, which he ſtood in great need of. [887] He 
repaired thoſe that were gone to ruin b, and built others in ſo 
ſtrong a manner, that they could not cafily be aſſaulted. In 
a word, there was not a paſs or avenue capable of being for- 
tified, but what was defended by ſome works, to prevent the 
ſudden incurfions of the Danes. But however, he could not 


They came up the Thames, and wintered at Fulham, Aſſer. Sax. Ann, 

The Daniſh army here, was not ſo ſcrupulous; for they joined them 
notwithſtanding their oaths and engagements to Alfred. Aſſer. p. 11. 

In Efſex, tamous for its harbour, its name importing an Haven where 
an army may lie, The walts are built and the ſtreets pitched with a fort of 
pairigeg clay falling from the cliffs thereabouts. From the fide of the clitt, 

tween the beacon and the town, iſſues a ſpring that petrifies wood as well 
as clay: a large piece ſent from hence is reſerved in the repoſitory of the 
royal ſociety. Camd. Addit. to Eflex, 

* Aﬀler ſays, that all their ſhips and booty were taken, and Alfred orders 
ed all the men to be put to death. Vit. Altr. p. 11. Flor, Worc, p. 592. 

They attacked them in the mouth of the Thames, when the toldiers 
were atleep and defenceleſs. S. Dunelm, p. 130. Huntingd. p. 3 50. 

> Particularly Shaftsbury. Spelman, p. 161. ; 

© We have no certain account of the origmal of this famous city. But as 
it is not evident there was any ſuch place in Cæſar's time, and yet a great 
town in Nero's, it is probable it was tounded in the reign of Claudius, and 
inhabited by the Britons and Romans together, being a trading, though not 
a military colony from the very beginning. The walls are ſaid to be built by 
Conſtantine the Great, at the requeit of Helena his mother, containing 
Within them an oblong ſpace of three miles in compaſs, That part which ran 


Ida, 
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be entirely guarded againſt tliem, without one important 
place, the poſſeſſion whereof would be of great conſequence 
to him in all reſpe&s. This was the city of London, conſi- 
derable both for largeneſs and ſituation, and which being in 
the hands of the Danes would give them a free paſſage into 
Weflex, whenever they had a mind to invade his dominions. 
This conſideration made him reſolve to inveſt it, knowing the 
garriſon to be weak and unable to ſtand a long ſiege. Ac- 
cordingly, the beſieged were in a little time forced to capitu- 
late. He was no ſooner maſter of this great city, but he very 
much added both to its ſtrength and beauty © He commit- 
ted the government of it to Ethelred, who had married his 
daughter Elfleda, or rather gave it him in fee, with the title 
of carl of Mercia % Some will have it, he conferred on him 
the title of king ; but I doubt they have no ground for what 
they advance. By creating Ethelred earl of Mercia, he did 
not inveſt him with power over any part of Mercia, but only 
over London. All the reft of Mercia was in pofleffion of 
the Danes, over whom he aflerted no other right but that of 
ſovereignty, to which they had lately conſented. Ethelred 
therefore was honoured with an empty title, till ſuch time 
as by his valour he became maſter of great part of that pro- 
Vince, 

The great number of towns repaired and fortified by Al- 
fred, found him employment ſome years. Theſe fortifica- 
tions ſerved equally to defend the kingdom againſt the forcign 
Danes, and to keep thoſe in awe that were ſettled in the 
iſland ; who ſeeing all the precautions taken by this wiſe 
prince, were much more diſpoſed to remain in ſubmiſſion. 
They even permitted ſeveral of the Engliſh, whom they had 
driven from their habitations, to return and live among them 
under the king's protection. 

Then it was that Alfred had the ſatisfaction to ſee peace 
and tranquility reſtored, after ſo many years of troubles. This 
happy calm laſted twelve ycars*, during which this monarch 
had leiſure to rectify the diſorders, introduced by fo long a 
war, both in church and ftate. As I defign hereaftcr to give 
a particular account of the regulations made by this prince 
during the peace, I ſhall paſs over theſe twelve years, and 
finiſh the relation of his wars. It ſuffices at preſent to ſay, 
that in this interval he laid out his conſtant endeavours in 
procuring the good and benefit of his ſubjects, till he was 
interrupted by freſh invaſions, of which I am now going to 
ſpeak. 

[893] The Danes, who under the conduct of Haſtings, 
ravaged for twelve or thirteen years together France and the 
Low-Countries, were not ſatisfied with the prodigious booty 
they had gained. According to the cuſtom of pyrates, as they 
prodigally ſquandered away what they had acquired without 
pains or labour, they were always under a neceſſity of renew- 
ing their ravages, in order to have wherewithal to ſubſiſt. 
However, diſheartned by two terrible checks given them by 
Eudes and Arnulph, kings of France and Germany, they re- 
ſolved to return into England, not ſo much for the ſake of 
ſettling there, as plundering the iſland. To that purpoſe, they 
fitted out three hundred ſhips, which they divided into two 
fleets. With the firſt, contiſting of two hundred fail, they 
arrived on the coaſt of Kent, and took Appledore f This 
place, which was then very conſiderable, made them maſters 
not only of that province, but alſo of Suſſex and Surry. The 
other fleet commanded by Haſtings, entered the Thames, 
and landed at Middleton 5, It would be difficult to deſeribe 
the miſeries inflicted on the inhabitants of theſe unfortunate 
provinces by the barbarians. But when we confider, they 
were idolatrous rovers and pyrates, we ſhall eafily conceive 
they made no ſcruple of committing the moſt enormous 
crimes, Alfred was then in Eaſt-Anglia, on account of Gu- 
thurm's death ®, As he had received no intelligence of their 


along the ſide of the Thames is quite waſhed away, the reſt remains to this 
day. There are ſeven gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Biſhopſgate, 
Cripplegate, Moregate, and Aldgate, The origin of its name is unknown. 
Cæſar's laying, the Britons called the places fenced round with woods and 

roves, cities or towns, made Camden conjecture London was ſo named 
trom Llhyn, which ſignifies in Britiſh Such a Town, as if we ſhould fay 
by way of eminence, Ihe City, Camd; Addit, to Midd, See Stow's Sur- 
vey, b. i. , 

4 See Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. p. 7. 

© Spelman fays, it laſted ten or twelve years, p. 77. But he, Milton, and 
others, ſay, the Danes infeſted England in 885, and in 893 they came agaius 
So there could be but eight years peace. 

f Where they built a ſtrong caſtle. Aſſer. Ann. p. 172. 

£ Now Milton in Kent. The Danes built a caſtle here, part whereof is 
ſtill remaining at Kemfley-Downs. They now call it Caſtle-Rutf, On the 
other ſide of the water, the ditches of Altred's fortifications, with ſome ſtone- 
work, remain alſo by the name of Bavord-Caſtle, near Sittingburn. Camd. 
Add. to Kent. 

b And upon ſome complaints of his ſubjects againſt the inlaud Danes. 
Spelman, p. 79. Guthurm died in 891, and was buricd at Headlaga (Had- 
ley) in Suilex. Aſſer. 
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defigns, he had made no preparations for his defence. All he 
could do for the preſent was to take a new oath of fidelity 
from the Eaſt-Anglian Danes, which they regarded only 
whilſt he ſtaid with them. After his departure, being no 
longer reſtrained by his preſence, they went and joined Haſ- 
tings, in order to ſhare in the plunder. Alfred, amidſt all 
theſe dangers, was not however diſcouraged: He drew to- 
gether what troops he could, and marched againſt the Danes 
who were pillaging Kent. But being informed by the way, 
that another body of Danes had entered Weflex, he altered 
his courſe, and advanced towards theſe laſt, as judging them 
moſt dangerous. The Danes, who were now before Exeter, 
haſtily raiſed the ſiege, and went and vented their fury in 
ſome other place, 

It is impoſſible to give the particulars of this war, ſo con- 
fuſedly are they related by the hiſtorians. The reaſon no 
doubt was, becauſe there were ſeveral bands of Danes ravag- 
ing England, one in Kent, and another in Weflex, and rov- 
ing continually from place to place. This 1s what the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians could not have a very diſtinct knowledge of, 
fince a war undertaken ſolely for plunder, muſt needs be very 
irregular. Accordingly we find in their hiſtories, the ſame 
leaders, ſometimes in one province, ſometimes in another, 
without being able to perceive when or how they got thither. 

We are ignorant alſo by what fortunate accident Alfred ſaw 
himſelf freed on a ſudden from his cruel enemies, who were 
ſpread all over his kingdom. Thus much however 1s certain, 
after they had reduced England to a deplorable ſtate, the laſt 
comers retired, though hiſtorians have not been pleaſed to tell 
us the cauſe of their retreat. I am apt to believe their ſud- 
den departure was owing to the plague, which raged then in 
England, and ſwept away great numbers of Dancs as well as 
Engliſh. To this may be added, their having plundered the 
country in ſuch a manner, that there was nothing left to pil- 
lage. The greateſt part of the Dainiſh rovers returned to 
France, under the command of Haſtings ; but they did not 
ſtay there long. Preſently after, Haſtings formed new pro- 
jects. The terror he had every where ſpread along the ſea- 
coaſts having put all upon their guard, he reſolved to ſteer 
his courſe where he was not expected, and failed for the Me- 
diterrancan. Whilſt there, he found means, by an impious 
and perfidious ſtratagem, to become maſter of Luna, fituated 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany. He pretended to be mighty deſi- 
rous of turning Chriſtian, and was actually baptized by the 
biſhop, whom he had ſent for. Some days after, the biſhop 
was told, his new convert was departed this life, and died 
like a good Chriſtian, earneſtly deſiring to be buried in the 
church of Luna, to which he had bequeathed a conſiderable 
legacy. By this device, a great number of Danes, on pre- 
tence of attending the corps, entered the city, and imme- 
diately fell to murdering and plundering the inhabitants. 

Haſtings, after ſo much miſchiet done to England, France, 
and the Low Countries, choſe at length for his retrcat the 
city of Charters, which Charles the Simple preſented him 
with, on purpoſe to keep him quict. Here it was he ended 
in peace, a lite, almoſt wholly ſpent in plundering the mari- 
time countrics of Europe. The Danes, that refuſed to follow 
him when he left Englind, put themſelves under the com- 
mand of one Sigefert ſettled in Northumberland. For ſome 
time, theſe likewiſe committed ravages on the coaſt of Weſ- 
ſex , without venturing however to advance into the country. 
by reaſon of their ſmall number, and at laſt they retired to 
ſcek their fortune elſewhere. 


But Alfred having cauſed ſhips, twice as long, taller, ſwifter, and more 
ſteady than thoſe the Engliſh or Danes uſed to have, and of forty oars, and 
above, he put to fea with nine of them, took twenty or more of the enemies 
thips, and ordered the men to be hung up along the ſea-coaſts, for a terror 
to the reſt. Sax. Ann. Spelman, p. 90. 

x He is ſaid to have fought fifty- ix pitched battles with the Danes. 

And Eſſex, which was part of the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, was taken 
into Alfred's hands: who created Bertheolt, a Saxon duke or earl of it. 
Spelman, p. 91. Dugdalc's Baron, vol. i. p. 16. 

m This is to be underitood of the inhabitants of South Wales, who, though 
they had been reduced before, obſerving Alfred engaged in other wars, had 
thrown off their obedience. As for North» Wales, the Ordovices, people of 
a fierce and troubleſome ſpirit, are ſcarce to be reckoned entirely ſubdued 
before Edward the Firit's time, two hundred years after the Norman con- 
queſt, Spelman, 

* It is faid that Gregour king of the Scots obeyed him, and ſerved him 
in all his wars, and that Donald his ſucceſſor aided him with five thouſand 
horſe, and died in his ſervice. Spelman. Hollinſh, p. 121. See Buchan. 

» With the decalogue at their head, See them in Wilkins Leg. Saxon. 
and Lambard. Theſe laws of Alfred were uſed at Weſtminſter, as low as 
the reign of Edward IV. Spelman, p. 9g. Note. ' 

And likewiſe Ethelbert king of Kent, who was the firſt that reduced the 
Saxon laws into writing. 

4 If king Alfred, as is ſuppoſed, drew up a complete body of law, it is 
now loſt: tor thoſe lately publiſhed by Dr. Wilkins, (who has given us all 
the laws extant from Ethelbert, the firit chriſtian lawgiver in England, down 

to Magna Charta of Henry III.) fall ſhort of an entire fyitem of law. 
Altred's laws are ranked under two heads, 1. The laws of Alfred, forty 


4a 


Alfred, being at length freed from his enemies, paſſed the 
reſt of his days in profound tranquility. Hitherto I have con- 
ſidered this prince as a warrior only, ſometimes victorious, 
and ſometimes vanquiſhed ; but, whether proſperous or un- 
fortunate, ſhowing on all occaſions fignal marks of valour and 
military conduct k. It is now time to diſplay his other vir- 
tues, and ſet him in another light. Henceforward he is to 
appear as a juſt, learned, and religious prince, a lover of his 
ſubjects, and an indefatigable promoter of arts, ſciences, juſ- 
tice and religion. But, not to confound his political with his 
moral virtues, I ſhall begin with what he did for the good of 
his people, as ſovereign, and then ſpeak of his private lite, 
and manner of regulating his domeſtick affairs. 

As ſoon as the — ſettled in England, found they were 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, they bethought 
themſelves how to ſecure their preſent poſſeſſions. The con- 
tinuation of the war was fo far from being likely to encreaſe 
their advantages, that they had reaſon to tear they ſhould by 
that means loſe what they already poſſeſſed. But ſuppoſing 
they were able to maintain their ground by force of arms, yet 
a war, which obliged them to have always their ſwords drawn, 
and prevented them from manuring their lands, could not but 
be very prejudicial to them. Theſe confiderations induced 
them at length to ſubmit to the dominion of Alfred, and ac- 
knowledge him for ſovereign of all England. Hiſtorians do 
not inform us whether he was obliged to uſe force to bring 
them to this: but it is certain, his authority was acknow- 
ledged, as well in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
as in Weſſex!. The Welſh themſelves, who had been ter- 
ribly plundered by the Danes, finding they were in no con- 
dition to reſiſt, became his tributaries u. It is further added, 
the king of Scotland paid him homage alſo. But this 1s too 
diſputable a point to be affirmed for truth *. 

The firſt thing Alfred had in his thoughts, the moment he 
ſaw himſelf thus peaceful and abſolute, was to uſe his power 
for the good and benefit of his ſubjects. As the laws, during 
the wars, had bcen very much trampled upon, and were be- 
coine almoſt unknown to the people, he took great pains 
for ſome time, in making a collection of the beſt laws he 
could find. He inſerted tome of the judicial laws“ of the 
Old Teſtament, and ſeveral of thoſe formerly enacted by Ina, 
king of Weſſex, and Offa. king of Mercia? in their reſpec- 
tive kingdoms. To theſe he added many of his own, adapted 
to the circumſtances of his people. Throughout theſe laws, 
may caſily be obſerved, an ardent zeal for juſtice, and a ſin- 
cere deſire for rooting out oppreſhon and violence 4. They 
were indeed mild, if compared to thoſe of later ages, ſecing 
they puniſhed moſt offences by mulcts and fines r. But the 
ſtrictneſs wherewith Alfred cauſed them to be obſerved, coun- 
terbalanced their lenity. If with reſpect to private perſons 
the rigour of the law was ſomewhat abated, it was not fo 
with regard to corrupt magiſtrates ; to ſuch Alfred was ever 
inexorable. He was very ſenfible it would be in vain to 


_ oblige his ſubjects to an exact obſervance of the laws, it 
care were not taken that the magiſtrates ſhould. give them a 


good example. Hiſtory takes notice of his executing forty- 
tour judges within the ſpace of a year, for not doing 
juſtice, 

Theſe precautions ſeemed to be ſufficient to hinder the 
poor and low, from being oppreſſed by the rich and great. 
But as Alfred was ſenfible the ſpirit of opprſſion naturally 
grew upon men of authority, he ſtudicd to prevent that in- 
convenience. To that end, he ordered, that in all criminal 


in number. 2. The league between Alfred and Guthurm, which ſeems to 
be no more than articles of pacification, and conditions on which Gu- 
thurm was to hold Eaſt-Anglia. The 37th law ſecures the entail of eſtates, 
and enacts, © That thoſe who have book-land (or eſtates in land) left them 
by their parents, ſhould not alienate it from their heirs, provided there 
„could be proof made, that he that firſt granted the eſtate, ſettled it upon 
„condition of nomalienation.“ Another law forbids, “the buying a man, 
& a horſe, or an ox, without a voucher to warrant the ſale.“ The occation 
of this law was this: When the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it was a con- 
mon practice between the two nations, not only to ſteal horſes and oxen, but 
alſo men and women, and fell them to one another. By which means owners 
not orfly loſt their cattle, but men were wrongfully made ſlaves. To remedy 
which this law was enacted. Afterwards fairs and markets obtained tlie 
ſame privilege vouchers had. But as to horſes, the frauds were ſo common, 
that the ſtatute of 31 Eliz, 12. revived the expreſs law of Altred. 

The goth law lets a certain value upon every limb and member, as well 
as upon every perſon, from a king to a bond-flave, _ 

He uſed to re-examine the cauſes tried in his abſence, and in caſe he 
found any injuſtice done out of favour or intereſt, he puniſhed the judges ſe- 
verely, If they pleaded ignorance, he ſharply reprimanded them, and aſked 
how they durit preſume to take a commithon to determine about life and 
property, when they knew themſelves fo wretchedly unqualified ! and ordered 
them either to know better or quit their poſt, Thus the earls and greut 
men, rather than be turned out of their office with diſgrace, applied them- 
ſelves to ſtudy, See Mirror of Juſtice, c. 20. and Malm. lib. ii. p. 25. 
Brompton ſays, juſtice was ſo ſtrictly adminiſtered in Altred's reign, that 
though there were gold bracelets hung up at the parting of ſeveral highways, 
no man durſt touch them, p. 818. | 
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a , oſen for that purpoſe, ſhould determine 
ar pr man oy the judge Ro ſentence according to 
„ + verdict. This privilege, enjoyed by the Engliſh to this 
day, is doubtleſs the nobleſt and moſt valuable, that ſubjects 
can have. An. Engliſhman accuſed of any crime, is to be 
tried only by his peers, that is, by perſons of his own rank. 
By this means he is out of all danger of being oppreſſed, how 

werful ſoever his accuſers may be. Theſe twelve men, 
choſen out of many others, with the approbation of the per- 
ſon accuſed, are called by the collective name of Jury: Theſe 
are properly the perſons, by whom the lite or death of the 

arty accuſed is 1 Happy the people that enjoy 
p 10UsS a privilege : 
. FR had wi. FA ſuch diſorders and licentiouſneſs in 
the kingdom, that vagabonds and vagrants every where 
abounded, who committed all manner of crimes with im- 

unity, their poor and mean condition ſcreening them from 
aſtice. As they had no ſettled abode, upon committing any 
offence, they ſhifted their quarters, and went where it was 
difficult to diſcover them. Alfred beholding with indignation 
honeſt men thus expoſed to the inſults of villains, was ex- 
tremely deſirous to put a ſtop to ſo great miſchief. Having 
conſulted thoſe whom he judged capable of giving him good 
advice, he took the following method to prevent any perſon 
from living in his dominions, without being obliged to give 
an account of his actions. He divided all England into 
ſhires*, or counties, the counties into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tythings. This being done, all the inhabitants 
of the kingdom were obliged to belong to ſome tything ; who- 
ever did not, were looked upon as vagabonds, and as ſuch 
denied the protection of the law. Every houſholder was to 
anſwer for his wife, his children under fifteen years of age, 
and his domeſticks. If any one by his way of living fell 
under ſuſpicion, he was obliged to give ſecurity for his good 
behaviour. In caſe he could find none, the tything threw 
him into priſon, to prevent their being liable to the penalty, 
he ſhould incur by any offence®. Thus the houſholders be- 
ing reſponſible for their families, the tything for the houſhold- 
ers, the hundreds for the tythings, and the counties for the 
hundreds, every one was watchful over his neighbours actions. 
If a ſtranger guilty of any crime made his eſcape, informa- 
tion was taken of the houſe where he lodged, and if he had 
been there three days, the maſter of the family was con- 
demned to pay his fine. But in caſe he had not ſtaid ſo long 
as three days, the houſholder was acquitted upon making 
oath he was not privy to his crime. I might add here many 
particulars not fo entertaining to foreigners, as to the Engliſh, 
who behold with pleaſure in theſe regulations, the origin of 
thoſe laws they ſo hapily live under at this preſent time. 
But it ſuffices to ſay, theſe wiſe inſtitutions produced ſuch 
good order and tranquility as the like had never before been 
known in England . 

In ſhort, to prevent the kingdom from being infeſted any 
more by foreign enemies, Alfred diſpoſed the militia in ſuch 
manner as enabled him to make head againſt an invaſion, in 
caſe the Danes ſhould renew their incurfions. He kept in 
each county, a body of troops always ready to march under 
the conduct of the earl or governor. Upon the firſt notice of 
an invaſion, the earls had orders to join forces at certain 
places, under the command of a generaliſſimo appointed by 
the king. By this means, together with a numerous fleet which 
was always either ready to put to fea, or cruifing round the 
iſland, he kept the foreign Danes ſo in awe, that during the reſt 
of his reign, they durſt not attempt to make a deſcent. And 
for the ſame rcaſon, thoſe that were ſcttled in the ifland, found 
themſelves conſtrained to be quiet. 

When by theſe wiſe regulations Alfred had provided for 
the ſafety of the ſtate, he endeavoured to make the people 
reliſh the fruits of peace, by introducing trade and commerce. 
He ordered a good number of merchant-ſhips to be built, 
which he let out to the principal merchants, for the encou- 
ragement of trafic. So that by degrees the Engliſh were in 
a condition to repair by this means the loſſes occaſioned by 


From the Saxon word Scyre, i. e. to branch or divide. Spelman ſays, 
that Alfred was not the firſt that divided the kingdom into ſhires, but only 
fixed their number and limits. Rapin. 


5 There is much the ſame regulation in China. See Hiſt. of Menaaca. 
apin. 


* Spelman aſcribes alſo to Alfred the inſtitution of ſheriffs, under-ſheriffs, 


and original writs, &c. p. 113, 114. 

* It is not likely they traded to the Indies by ſea, at a time the mariner's 
compaſs was not found out. Rapin. You have a large account of this 
matter in Spelman's life of Alfred, lib. ii. cap. 28. Malmſbury ſays, he 
ſent a preſent to the Indies in honour of St. Thomas. Sigelin biſhop of 
Sherborn, was employed to deliver it, who performed the voyage ſucceſsfully, 
and brought back precious ſtones, perfumes, and other commodities, which 


were _ reat curioſities in England, It is thought Alfred cauſed with theſe 
umber 9, 
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ſo long a war. It is affirmed that ſome of theſe merchants 
traded as far as the Eaſt- Indies, from whence they imported 
ſeveral things before unknown to the Engliſh x. 

After this great prince had thus regulated matters, he turn- 
ed his thoughts to the arts and ſciences, which the wars had 


almoſt entirely frightened from the land. To this end he in- 


vited over from foreign countries learned men, to whom he 
ave penſions, and diſperſed them in the ſeveral dioceſes, to 
inſtruct the people. But not ſatisfied with this, and defirous 
of having in his own Kingdom a nurſery of learning, he found- 
ed four ſchools or colleges at Oxford. In the firſt, the abbot 
Neots and Grimbald read divinity. [886 In the ſecond, Al- 
ſerius, a benedictine monk, taught grammar and rhetoric. 
In the third, John, a monk of St. David's, ſet up a chair for 
logic, arithmetic, and muſic. In the fourth, Johannes Scotus 
profeſſed geometry and aſtronomy. This laſt was ſurnamed 
Erigena, that is the Iriſhman, from the word Erin or Irin, 
the true name of Ireland. He was alſo called Scotus, no doubt 
upon the ſame account, the inhabitants of Ireland being then 
termed Scots. It is related of this Johannes Scotus, ſo fa- 
mous in the republic of Letters, that he was ſtabbed to death 
by his pupils with pen-knives. But ſome ſay, he taught in 
Malmſbury-Abby, and not at Oxford). We find morcover 
among the learned men encouraged by Alfred, Plegmund, a 
Mercian, who became archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome 
others, whoſe names, as they will not ſerve to make them 
more known, it is needleſs to.repeat. It is alſo unneceflary 
to ſtay to examine whether the colleges founded by Altred, 
were the firſt foundations of the univerſity of Oxford, or 
whether before that, there were at a place called Greeklade, 
the like ſchools, which were removed from thence to this 
city. Beſides, that the diſpute would lead me too far, it 
would be of little uſe to examine it thoroughly, confidering 
how few are concerned in it. It is enough to obſerve, that 
from theſe ſmall beginnings, the Univerfity of Oxford, tamous 
throughout all Europe, has grown up to its preſent height. 
Though Alfred was very capable himſelf of knowing the 
beſt means of promoting his defigns for the good ot his 
people, yet he conſulted others, eminent for their abilities, 
and paid a great deterence to their opinions. He had ordered 
matters ſo, that all reſolutions relating to the public were io 
paſs through three ſeveral councils. The firſt was a cabinet 
council, to which none but thoſe the king had a particular 
eſteem for, were admitted. Here all affairs were firſt de- 
bated that were to be laid before the ſecond council, which 
conſiſted of biſhops, earls, viſcounts, judges, and ſome of the 
principal thanes, called afterwards barons. This reſembled 
the preſent privy-council. None belonged to it but thoſe the 
King was pleaſed to appoint. The third was a general coun- 
ci] or aflembly of the nation, called in Saxon, wittena— 
gemot, to which quality and ofiices gave a right to fit, in- 
dependent of the King. This aſſembly, ſtiled at preſent the 
parliament, a name taken from the Frence, was compoſed of 
the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and: York, the biſhops, 
earls, viicounts, or high-ſheriffs of the counties, and the thanes 
of the firſt rank of barons. It is now diſputed with great 
warmth, whether the people had a right to fend repreſenta— 
tives to this aſſembly. But this point ſhall be diſcuſſed in 
another place, However this be, we behold in theſe three 
councils the original of the cabinet and privy councils, as 
well as the antiquity of Parliaments. Theſe councils, and 
particularly the wittenagemot, which was convened generally 
once a year, being for the moſt part held at London, it is 
eaſy to conceive that the city received by it a greater air of 
ſplendor than before. The Danes, who had been maſters of 
it for ſome time, had demoliſhed it in ſuch a manner that ir 
was hardly to be known. It was a pleaſure to Alfred to beau- 
tity and augment its privileges. The figure it afterwards made, 
and ſtill continues to make, is in ſome meaſure owing to the 
care of this prince *. 
Matters of greater moment being ſettled as well as could 
be expected, Alfred, ever mindful of what might be advan- 
tageous to his people, believed he ought not to forget one 


diamonds a more auguſt and imperial fort of crown than had been uſed be- 
fore to be compoſed. For in the arched roof in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter- 
Abby, where the ancient regalia of the kingdom are kept, upon a box, the 
cabinet of the moſt ancient crown, there are the words, He eſt princi- 
* palior Corona cum quia coronabantur Reges Alfredus, Edwardus, &c.” 
This crown is of a very ancient work, with flowers adorned with ſtones of 
ſomewhat a plain ſetting. Spelman. 

y Camden fays, Alfred founded but three ha!ls or ſchools ; the firſt at the 
end of High- ſtreet tor grammarians, was called Little-Univerſity-Hall ; the 
ſecond in School-ſtreet tor philoſophy, was ſtiled Leſe-Univerſity-Hall; and 
the third in High-ſtreet, more to the welt than the firſt, for divinity, was 
named Great-Univerfity-Hall, now Univerſity-College. 

He repaired alto, or rebuilt Wincheſter and Norwich. Spelman, p. 
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thing in itſelf uſeful and to the kingdom very ornamental ; and 
that was to induce the Engliſh to build their houſes for the 
future in a ſtronger and more regular manner than they had 
been uſed to. At that time, there were ſcarce any but timber- 
houſes. It was a rarity to ſee a houſe built with other ma- 
terials. Alfred having raiſed his palaces with ſtone or brick, 
the nobility by degrees began to follow his example. But 
this cuſtom did not become general till ſeveral ages after. 
The monaſteries, we may believe, that were deſtroyed by 
the Danes, and afterwards rebuilt, had their ſhare of this im- 
provement, as places that were held in ſtill greater venera- 
tion in the following than in the preſent century. The reli- 
gious houſes however, did not begin to be inhabited again 
till the following reigns. At the time I am ſpeaking of they 
were almoſt fortaken. for the lands deſigned for the main- 
tenance of the monks being waſted by the Daniſh wars, there 
was ſcarce a man to be found willing to embrace a monaſtic 
life; which is a clear evidence, that it was not ſo much de- 
votion, as the hopes of being maintained without labour, that 
filled the religious houſes. During the reign of Alfred, the 
backwardneſs to a monkiſh life was ſo great, that the king 
was forced to ſtock the monaſteries with foreigners, there be- 
ing ſcarce ſuch a thing as a monk in the Kingdom. But after 
his death, when the lands were reſtored to the monaſteries, 
the zeal for that way of life began to rekindle. Whereas in 
Alfred's days, there were more monaſteries than monks, in a 
few years after, the monks were grown ſo numerous and en- 
creaſed daily in ſuch a manner, that there were not religious 
houſes enough to contain them. 

Hitherto we have conſidered Alfred ſo taken up with the 
care of the public, that he ſeems to have had no time or 
leiſure for his own private concerns. But we muſt have a very 
different idea of this prince. He was one of thoſe happy 
geniuſes that ſeem born for whatever they do, and are con- 
tinually employed, without appearing to be ſo. He knew 
too well the value of time, to loſe any part of it. So far 
was he from being like moſt princes, who imagine their high 
ſtation gives them a privilege of ſpending all their time in di- 
verfions and trifles, that he endeavoured to improve every 
moment. Whilſt he lay concealed in the ifle of Athelney, 
he made a vow to dedicate to the ſervice of God, the third 
part of his time, as ſon as he ſhould be reſtored to a ſtate 
of tranquility. He was punctual to his vow, and allotted 
eight hours every day to acts of devotion, eight hours to 
public affairs, and as many to ſleep, ſtudy, and neceſſary 
refreſhment. As the uſe of clocks and hour-glafſes was not 
as yet introduced into England, he meaſured the time by 
means of wax-candles, marked with circular lines of divers 
colours, which ſerved as ſo many hour-lines*. And to pre- 
vent the wind from making them burn unſteadily, it is ſaid 
he invented the expedient of encloſing them in lanthorns b. 
But it is a queſtion whether this invention be of ſo modern 
a date. 

His charities were very extraordinary conſidering his re- 
venues, and ſo much the more praiſe-worthy, as they were 
done privately, or at leaſt without oſtentation. He educated, 
at court or at Oxtord, a great many young noblemen, who 
were inſtructed in all things neceſſary to render them one day 
ſerviceable to their country. But this was not his only 
method to cauſe the arts and ſciences to flouriſh. His own 
example greatly contributed towards it, for never was prince 
more given to his ſtudies. The progreſs he made in learning, 
notwithſtanding his being ſo long employed in his wars, and 
the adminiſtration of the government, demonſtrate how well 
he improved his intervals from public buſineſs. The author 
of his life aſſures us, he was the beſt Saxon poet of his time, 
an excellent grammarian, orator, philoſopher, architect, geo- 
metrician, and hiſtorian. He compoſed ſeveral works that 
were in great eſteem. Among others he tranſlated into 


He ordered juſt ſuch a quantity of wax to be made into fix candles, each 
twelve inches long, with the diviſion of the inches marked out diſtinctly, 
Theſc being lighted one after another, did orderly burn four hours apiece, 
that is, every threz inches an hour, ſo that the whole fix candles laſted juit 
twenty-four hours, the watching of which was committed to the keepers of 
his — whole oflice it was to put him in mind how each hour paſſed. 
Spelman. 

* Glaſs was then a great rarity in England, ſo that the king was forced 
to order ſome fine white horn to be ſcraped to thin as to become tranſparent, 
and put into cloſe frames of wood, which defended the candles from the 
injury of the wind. Thus Lanthorns, though of vulgar uſe and eſtimation, 
were the invention of a king. Spelman. After. Vit. Alf. p. 20. 

c Publiſhed at Oxford, Ann. 1698, 8vo, by Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, gen- 
tleman-commoner of Queen's College. Some fay it was tranſlated by Were- 
frid, biſhop of Worceiter; but Dr. Plot tells us Alfred did it at Woodſtock. 
Alfred was ſo delighted with this book, that he always carried it about him 
in his boſom. 

4 Publiſhed at Cambridge in 1644, by Mr. Whelock, who obſerves, it is 
rather a paraphraſe than a tranſlation. He is likwiſe ſaid to have trantlated 
the Old and New Teſtament, However, it is on all hands agrecd he under- 


Saxon, Gregory's Paſtoral, Boetius de Conſolatione e, and 
Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory l. What a ſhame and reproach 
was it for the Engliſh nation to be ſo ignorant, when they 
had ſo learned a king at their head? This excellent prince 
complained bitterly that from the Humber to the Thames 
there was not a prieſt that underſtood the liturgy in his 
mother tongue, and that from the Thames to the Sea, there 
was not one that knew how to tranſlate the eaſieſt piece of 
Latin. This univerſal ignorance, and the little reliſh the 
Engliſh had then for arts and ſciences, cauſed the king tg 
ſeek all occaſions of earneſtly inviting into his dominions 
toreigners that were eminent in their profeſſions: He took 
particular care to have always about him the moſt noted 
workmen and architects, and to keep them employed, with the 
ſole view of improving their ſkill. He placed in the chairs 
at Oxford, men famous for their learning, and allowed them 
handſome falaries. His aim was to excite the emulation of 
the Engliſh, and provoke them to uſe their endeavours to 


come out of that ſtate of groſs ignorance they were in. The 


tame of his great wiſdom and piety reaching as far as Rome, 
the pope ſent him a large quantity of Relicks, and upon his 
account granted ſome new privileges to the Engliſh college. 
Abel patriarch of Jeruſalem, willing alſo to ſhow him marks 
of his eſteem, ſent him a preſent of relicts, which the king 
received with great ſatisfaction. 

It is time now to take a view of the manner of his order- 
ing his domeſtick concerns, where his prudence was no leſs 
conſpicuous than his management of ſtate affairs. He made 
three diviſions of his attendants, who were to wait monthly 
by turns : a cuſtom, which though not practiſed then in 
other courts, was afterwards followed by other princes. As 
tor his revenues, he divided them in two parts, one whereof 
was wholly aſſigned for charitable uſes, and ſubdivided into 
four portions. The firſt for alms to the poor. The ſecond 
tor the maintenance of the monaſterics he had founded. The 
third tor the ſubſiſtence of the profeſſors and ſcholars at Oxford. 
The fourth for poor monks, as well foreigners as Engliſh*, 
The other half was thrown into three diviſions ; one was ex- 
pended in his family; another in paying his architects and 
other curious workmen; and the reſt was beſtowed in penſions 
upon ſtrangers invited to his court for the encouragement 
and inſtruction of his ſubjects. When I ſpeak of his reve- 
nues, I mean his own hereditary eſtate, It was not cuſto- 
mary in thoſe days, for princes to levy taxes upon the peo- 
ple, in order to ſquander their money in luxury and extra- 
vagancies. 

What has been ſaid of this illuſtrious prince, may ſuffice 
to make known the principal events in his reign, and to give 
an idea of his perſonal qualities. I might add many more 
particulars, fince his life alone affords matter for a large vo- 
lume. But I believe I may venture to ſtop here, without 
injuring the memory of this monarch, who is juſtly diſ- 
tinguiſhed with the ſurname of Great. No hiſtorian charges 
him with any vice, but all unanimouſly agree to repre- 
ſent him as one of the moſt glorious princes that ever wore 
the crown f. | 

[goo } He died in goo, and inthe 52d year of his age, after a 
reign of twenty-eight years and fix months ®, the greateſt part 
whereof was ſpent in wars and troubles, and the reſt in peace b. 
His hiſtory ſhows, that both in war and peace he governed 
with prudence and ſteadineſs. But what chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
him trom the generality of princes, was his fincere and con- 
ſtant love for his people. Of this he gave demonftration, 
not by words only, as is too commonly the caſe, but by 
real and ſubſtantial deeds. Accordingly never was prince 
better beloved by his ſubjects. No doubt this mutual at- 
tection contributed to deſtroy in the Danes ſettled in England, 
all hopes of ſhaking off his yoke, when once they had ſub- 
mitted to it. 


took a verſion of the Pſalms, but died when it was about half finiſhed. For 
an account of the reſt of his works, ſee Spelman. 

© He ſent money to the monaſteries throughout his dominions : and alſo 
in Wales, Ireland, France, Armorica, &c. Aſſer. p. 20. 

We have the ſum of his character given us by a great man, to the fol- 
lowing effect. O Alfred, the wonder and aſtoniſhment of all ages! if we 
reflect on the devout part of him, he ſeems to have lived always in a cloyſter. 
It on his conduct and exploits in the field, one would think he had ſpent his 
days in a camp. If on his writings and ſtudies, one would conclude the 
univerſity had engrofled him. And, laitly, if we regard his prudence and 
ſkill in the adminiſtration of government, he ſeems to have made law and 
politicks his whole ſtudy. 

Aſſer, Sax. Ann. Flor. Wigorn, &c. ſay he reigned twenty-nine years 
and a half; and the two laſt place his death under the year 901. 

» He was born at Wanating, now Wantage in Berkſhire, which was for- 
merly a royal manor. His body was buried firit at Wincheſter, next re- 
moved into the church of the New Monaſtery ; and laſtly, his body, monu- 
ment, church, and monaſtery were all removed (about two hundred years 
after) without the north gate ot the city, fince called the Hide. 

x Beſides 
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known. 


1 had ſeveral children by Alſwitha his queen. Some 
of a particularly Edmund his eldeſt fon, whom he de- 
figned for his ſucceſſor, died before him. Of thoſe that ſur- 
yived him, Edward mounted the throne after him. Ethel- 
ward, who was bred a ſcholar at Oxford, was a very learned 
man, and died in the fortieth year of his age, in 922. Elfleda 


E 
HEN Edward aſcended the throne, England was 
almoſt equally divided between the Engliſh and 

Danes. The Danes inhabited Northumberland and Eaſt- 

Anglia, from whence they had driven the Engliſh during the 

wars. The Engliſh were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Weſſex, con- 

taining the ancient kingdom of Eeſſex, and all the country 
lying ſouth of the Thames. As for Mercia, it was peopled 
with a mixture of Danes and Engliſh, but in ſuch a manner, 
that the Engliſh were ſuperior in the ſouth and welt parts, 
and the Danes in the eaſt and north. During the latter part 
of Alfred's reign, the Danes had remained very quiet, out of 
fear of provoking that prince to invade their poſſeſſions. Be- 
ſides, they were very well pleaſed to enjoy ſome repoſe, in 
order to fortify their ſettlements in England. For this rea- 
ſon, the retreat of their countrymen was to them rather an 
occaſion of joy than ſorrow. Indeed, they could never have 
attained their ends, if the war had been continually renewed 
by the arrival of other Danes, who under the name of triends, 
would have been as incommodious to them as to the Engliſh 
themſelves. The retreat of theſe dangerous gueſts, and the 

\rofound tranquility ſpread over the whole kingdom, by Al- 

lred's juſt adminiſtration, having given them time to cultivate 

their lands, and augment their riches by commerce, they be- 
gan to entertain thoughts of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke. 

Accordingly, they embraced the firſt favourable occaſion to 

excite new troubles in England, not doubting in the leaſt 

but they would prove the means of putting their deſigns in 
execution. | 

I have obſerved that king Ethelbert, elder brother to Alfred, 
left two infant ſons. [901] Ethelward, the eldeſt, being 
grown, at the death of Alfred, to man's eſtate, thought it 
time to aſſert his right to the crown. He pretended, that 
Ethelwulph his grand-father, could not with juſtice ſettle 
the kingdom upon all his ſons ſucceſſively, to the prejudice 
of the children of the eldeſt. That granting he had a power 
to do this, there was no reaſon the ſucceſſion, after the death 
of the four brothers, ſhould continue in the family of the 
youngeſt, when the heirs of the ſecond were alive. That 
beſides, at moſt he could but intail the kingdom of Kent, 
which he was in poſſeſſion of, and not the kingdom of Weſſex, 
which belonged not to him when he made his will. Theſe 
reaſons appeared very plaufible ; yet Ethelward could meet 
with no encouragement from the Engliſh. Doubtleſs, the 
great veneration they had for Alfred's memory, made them 
adhere to his ſon ; or it may be, they did not queſtion Ethel- 
wulph's power of ſettling the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. The 
ancient hiſtorians not having expreſſed themſelves clearly 
upon this point, it would be difficult to decide the matter 
by the publick laws of the Saxons, which are not ſufficiently 
And therefore, to confine myſelf to the bare rela- 
tion of facts, I ſhall only ſay, that Ethelward, finding his 
Tountrymen unwilling to ſupport his title, was forced to 
apply to the Danes, who probably had pur him upon this 
undertaking. 

Ethelward began his deſign upon the crown, with ſeizing 
Winburn, a fortified town in Dorſetſhire k. He expected to 
be attacked; but hoped, if that place made never ſo little re- 
ſiſtance, the Danes would keep Edward ſo much employed 
in other parts, that it would not be poſſible for him to retake 
it. But his hopes were all in vain. Edward came upon him 
with ſuch expedition, that he was like to have ſurprized him 
in Winburn, before he had taken neceflary meaſures for his 
defence. He had hardly time to get out of the town, and fly 
to the Danes!, who were now up in arms. Upon this prince's 


i Beſides this nunnery, Alfred built two monaſteries, one at Athelney, and 
another at Wincheſter. Aſſer. 

«* Beſides Winburn, Ethelward ſeized upon Tweoneam, i. e. Chriſt- 
Church in Hampſhire, Sax. Ann. Camd, 

! That is, the Danes in Northumbria, Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 

n The Sax: Ann. and Flor. Worc. ſay only, that the king ordered his men 
to purſue Ethelward, but they could not overtake him. 

This year, goa, a battle was fought between the Kentiſhmen and the 
Danes at Holme, or Holmewood in Suſſex. Sax. Ann. Flor. Wore, places 
it under the year 904, and Huntingd. in the 12th year of king Edward, p. 
353» | 
* Brompton ſays, he landed in Northumbria, the ſame year he went away, 
and came the next year by ſea to Eſſex. p. 832. 


? They over-ran and ſpoiled all Mercia as far as Crecklade in Wiltſhire, 
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his eldeſt daughter, wife to Ethelred earl of Mercia, became 
very famous in her brother Edward's reign. Alfwitha, or 
Ethelſwitha, called alſo Eltrude by the Flemiſh writers, mar- 
ried Baldwin carl of Flanders: Ethelgitha, who choſe to be 
a nun, was made abbeſs of Shaſtſbury nunnery, founded by 
the king her father“ 


the Elder. 


coming among them, they proclaimed him king of Eng- 
land, pretending as they were in poſſeſſion of halt the king- 
dom, they had as much right to make a king, as the Weſt- 
Saxons. 

The retreat of Ethelward among the Danes, made the kin 
ſenſible he was going to be involved in a troubleſome war, 
the conſequences whereof where to be dreaded; Not that he 
thought himſelf unable to withſtand the Danes ſettled in Eng- 
land, but was apprehenfive the foreign Danes would take this 
opportunity to plunge the kingdom again into its former ca- 
lamities. This confideration made him reſolve to do his utmoſt 
to end the war, before the Danes had time to ſend for their 
countrymen to their aſſiſtance. Immediately after the takin 
of Winburn, he marched towards Northumberland =. at = 
head of his army, which daily encreaſed, by troops coming in 
trom all parts. The Danes were aſtoniſhed at this expedi— 
tion, and finding themſelves in no condition to reſiſt him 
were conſtrained to abandon and banith from their country, 
the prince they had undertaken to protect. [ 902] They had 
ſoon reaſon to repent of eſpouſing his cauſe, or of not defend- 
ing it better. This fruitleſs attempt of theirs coſt them ſe- 
veral ſtrong-holds in Mercia, which Edward deemed ncceſ- 
ſary to ſecure. He did not think proper to chaſtiſe them 
more ſeverely at this time, leſt the war, which ſeemed of be 
over, ſhould break out a-treſh, if he reduced them to a neceſ- 
ity of ſending for ſuccours from Denmark. He was ſatisfied 
with repairing ſome fortreſſes in Mercia, in order to confine 
them within narrower bounds, [oog] Ethelred earl of 
Mercia, and the princeſs Elfleda his wite, were very ſervice- 
able to the king in this war, by making head againſt the 
Mercian Danes, and preventing the Welth from coming to 
their aid. It is related of Elfleda, that having had a very 
hard labour with her firſt child, ſhe made a reſolution never 
to come into the like caſe again, and ſhe was as good as her 
word. From thenceforward ſhe wholly devoted herſelf to 
arms, and like a true Amazon gave proofs of her courage in 
all the king her brother's wars with the Danes. She was ge- 
nerally ſtiled | not only lady and queen, but} king, in admira- 
tion of her manlike and royal abilities. 

[ 904 ] Mean while Ethelward, though abſent, was not idle. 
Upon leaving England, he applied to France, and obtained a 
powerful aid of Normans. With theſe forces he landed in 
Eſſex , and eafily became maſter of that kingdom. Edward 
not expecting his enemy could have been ſo ſoon ready to 
make a freſh attempt had taken care only to guard Mercia 
againſt the Northumbrian-Danes, imagining Effex. to be in 
no danger. The arrival of the Normans, rouzed the Danes 
of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, and cauſed them to re- 
folve to make a diverſion in favour of Ethelward. Accord- 
ingly they take up arms again, and throwing themſelves into 
Mercia, ravage the country inhabited by the Engliſh in a 
mercileſs manner v. Edward, not without extreme regret, 
ſaw himſelf forced to bear their inſults, till he could draw 
his troops together, which he had diſmiſſed, as believing he 
ſhould not want them ſo ſoon. The moment he was at the 
head of his army, he made the Danes pay dear for the miſ— 
chief they had done the Engliſh, In this war he gained fo 
many victories, that the Danes loſt all hopes of throwing off 
the Engliſh yoke, and his couſin of mounting the throne. [905] 
At length Ethelward being ſlain in battle , and the Daniſh forces 
conſiderably diminiſhed, they were not able to carry on the 
war with that vigour they begun it. However, they continu— 
ed it two years after Ethelward's death. [o/] But having in 
vain endeavoured to repair their loſſes, they ſued for peace r; 


and there paſſing the Thames, carried away whatever they could find in 
Brædon foreſt in the ſame county. In the mean time king Edward purſued 
them, and waſted all the country that lies between the Beribe-Dicch upon 
Neu-Market heath, and the Ouſe. Edward recalled his forces from thence, 
but the Kentiſhmen ſtaying behind, were ſurrounded by the Danes ; where 
upon there followed a tmart engagement, in which ſeveral were killed on buth 
lides, and among the reſt Ethelward ; but the Danes got the victory. Sax. 
Ann. Huntingd. p. 352. 

4 The Saxon Annals tell us, the battle was obſtinate and bloody on both 
ſides; the king loſt the earls Sigulf and Sigelm, with many more of his 
nobles. On the Danes _ were flain Eolrick their king, with a greatcr 
number than of the Engliſh, though they had the honour of keeping the 
field and burying their dead. Sax. Ann. 905. 


8. Dunelm lays, that Edward was forced to make peace, p. 133. This 
peace 
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[907] which Edward readily granted them, on condition they 
would acknowledge him for ſovereign as they had done his 
father, and the Normans return to France. 

This peace could not hold long between two neighbouring 


nations ſo exaſperated againſt one another. Accordingly, at- 


ter three years the war was renewed . [910] It proved fatal 
to the Danes, who loſt in a very little time two battles . Ed- 
ward, who knew how to improve his victories, took from 
them ſeveral towns in Mercia, and at length drove them quite 
out of that kingdom. Then it was that Ethelred, who had 
all along bravely ſeconded the king his brother-in-law, became 
in reality earl of Mercia; but was not long ſo. fg12] He 
died almoſt as ſoon as that whole province was united under 
his government, This earl was not only governor or viceroy 
of Mercia : he had ſome particular power, the nature of which 
it is very difficult to learn from the hiſtorians that ſpeak of it. 
Malmſbury ſays, he held the country as a fief of the crown, 
much in the ſame manner as the German princes hold their 
territories of the empire u. Of this, Elfleda his widow's ceſ- 
ſion to the king her brother of the cities of London and Ox- 
ford, is a farther proof. If Ethelred had been only governor 
or viceroy, Elfleda would have had no right to reſign theſe 
two places, fince they would not have*belonged to her”. 

Elfleda having taken upon her the government of Mercia, 
after Ethelred's death, followed the example of her father and 
brother, in fortifying towns, to take away from the Danes all 
hopes of ſettling in Mercia again. Among the places ſhe re- 
paired or fortified, theſe are the chief, Warwick, Tamworth, 
Wedenſbury, Charbury, Eadfbury, and Chefter *. This laſt 
had lain in ruins for ſome time J. When Elfleda had taken 
theſe precauſions, ſhe carried her arms into Wales*, and 
after ſeveral victories, obliged the Welſh to become her tri- 
butaries. 

[915] The year 915, as ſome affirm, is memorable for the 
founding of the univerfity of Cambridge by king Edward. 
But all agree not in this matter. Some maintain the origin 
of this famous univerſity is of a much later date. Others, on 
the contrary, carry its antiquity a great deal higher, and at- 
tribute the founding of it to one Cantaber, a Spaniard, three 
hundred and fifteen years before the birth of our Saviour. 
Some again cutting off almoſt a thouſand years of this anti- 
quity, are contented with aſſerting, that Sebert, who reigned 
in Eſſex in the beginning of the VIIth century, was the firſt 
founder. I ſhall not take upon me to decide this diſpute ren- 
dered very warm by the emulation between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is ſufficient to have briefly mentioned the diver- 
fity of opinions on this matter. However, I cannot forbear 
obſerving, that if the univerſity of Cambridge was in being 
in king Sebert's time, or even in Alfred's, it is very ſurpriz- 
ing, that neither Bede, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, nor Aſſe- 
rius in his Life of Alfred, ſhould take the leaſt notice of it. 

From the year 910, when the war between the Engliſh 
and Danes was rekindled, to the year 922, we find in hiſtory 
nothing but a long ſeries of battles, the relation whercot muſt 
be unpleaſant to the reader*, I ſhall therefore, without any 
{cruple, paſs them over in filence, and mention only the moſt 
remarkable conſequences. 

[918] The princeſs Elfleda, ſiſter to king Edward, died, 
during this war d, leaving an only daughter, named Elfwina, 
then marriageable. Elfleda ſucceeded her huſband in the ſo- 
vereignty of Mercia, I fay ſovereignty, becauſe it was certain- 
more than a bare government. But not to give wrong no- 
tions of this matter, it will be proper to conſider the ſtate 
of Mercia at the time I am ſpeaking of. Hiſtorians not hav- 
ing clearly expreſſed themſelves, have left us very much in 
the dark as to this point. It muſt be remembered, that Ethel- 


peace was concluded at Yttingaford, ſuppoſed to be Ifiord near Chriſt- 
Church in Hamſnire. Sax. Ann. 

* The Annals ay not by whom the treaty was broken; but Hoveden lays 
it to the charge ot the Danes, p. 421. Upon the renewing ot the war, king 
Edward tent, Anno 910, an army of Weſt-Saxons and Mercians into Nor- 
thumbria, who plundered the kingdom for five weeks, and flew many of the 
Danes. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 352. 

The firſt was in 911 at Wodnesfield. For the Daniſh army in Nor- 
thumberland not regarding the peace which king Edward and his ſon had 
made with them, waſted again the province of Mercia. In this battle were 
{lain ſeveral thouſand Danes, with their kings Ecwils and Healfden. They 
ere tucceeded by one Reginal. The ſecond battle was fought at Teoten- 
hale, or Tetnel in Staffordſhire. Sax. Ann. Flor. Worc. Huntingd. p. 352. 
Brompton. Camden. 

» Ethelred bore the title of Subregulus Merciorum. Selden affirms, Sub- 
regulus is the fame with Ealderman or Count. Du Cange ſays, it ſignifies 
ſometimes Earl, ſometimes Semi-Rex or Demi-King. In this laſt ſenſe it 
muſt be underſtood with reſpect to Ethelred, according to this paſſage of 
Malmfbury, © Edwardus duo regna Merciorum & Viſi. Saxonum conjunxe- 
« rat, Merciorum nomine tenus, quippe commendatum duci Ethelredo.” 
Rapin. 

. Anno g13, in November, king Edward built a caſtle at Hertford.— 
The next ſummer he built Witham in Effex, and lay encamped at the tame 
time with his forces at Maldon, And the — part of Efſex, which 


red, with the title of earl of Mercia, was in poſſeſſion only of 
London and its territory, or at moſt of the county of Mid- 
dleſex; and that London, the capital formerly of the King. 
dom of Eſſex, was become the metropolis of Mercia. Af. 
terwards, Ethelred's narrow territories being much enlargeq 
by his conqueſts upon the Mercian Danes, Alfred's preſent to 

his ſon-in-law was become ſo conſiderable, as to raiſe the 

jealouſy of the new king, and make him apprehenfive of Ethel. 

red's ſucceſſors growing too powerful. However, whilſt El. 

fleda lived, Edward ſeemed not to be jealous of her proſpe- 

rity, and had no thoughts of diſpoſſeſſing her of what {he 

had gained in great meaſure by her own valour. But after her 

death, he did not think fit to leave her daughter Elfwina in 

poſſeſſion of a demeſne, which put it in her power to raiſe ney 

troubles in England by ſome ill-contrived match. And in- 

deed, there are hiſtorians who affirm the young princes had 

reſolved upon marrying a Daniſh prince ©, and that therefore 

her uncle deprived her of her dominions. He was afraid, ng 

doubt ſhe would introduce the enemies of the kingdom into 

thoſe very places, that with ſo much difficulty had been wreſt- 

ed out of their hands. However this be, after Elfleda's death, 

he ſeized upon Mercia, and carried his niece with him into 

Weſſex. In all likelihood ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days in 

a nunnery. Whether Elfwina's defign of marrying a Dane 

was matter of fact, or an invention to vindicate the king's 

proceedings againſt his niece, it equally proves, what was be. 

tore obſerved, that Ethelred and Elfleda were proprietors of 
Mercia. If they had been no more than governors, Edward 

would have had no occafion to alledge her intended marriage 
as a reaſon to deprive her of the government ; as, on the 
other hand, there would have been no neceſſity of inventing 
ſuch a pretence, ſuppoſing there was no foundation for it, | 
have cnlarged a little on this ſubje&t, becauſe of the great 
variety of opinions concerning the right and title of earl Erhel- 
red. 

[921] [922] In their wars with Edward, the Danes daily 
loſt ground, whilit the king, who knew how to improve his 
advantages puſhed them inceſſantly without giving them time 
to breathe. By which means he at length compelled them 
to ſubmit, and own him once more tor their ſovereign. 
The Mercian-Danes were the firſt that threw down their arms. 
The Eaſt-Angles followed ſoon after, and ſubmitted without 
terms. The Northumbrians were the laſt, as being the moſt 
powerful, almoſt all Northumberland being inhabited by 
Danes. The progreſs Edward had made in the other pro- 
vinces, convinced them, it would be better to ſubmit than 
continue a war, which muft end in their ruin. They were 
then governed by three kings. Sithric and Nigel his brother 
reigned beyond the Tine, and Reginald, who reſided at York, 
ruled all the country between the Tine and the Humber. 
Some time after, Sithric having flain his brother Nigel, be- 
came ſole king of the North. 

The ſtate of the Welſh depended in ſome meaſure on that 
of the Danes. As long as the Danes were in arms, the kings 
of England left the Welſh peaceably to enjoy their liberty. 
But as ſoon as they had nothing to fear from the north, they 
ſeldom failed to attack them. At ſuch a juncture it was, that 
Elfleda, athiited by the troops of the king her brother, com- 
pelled them to become her tributaries. After her death the 
Welſh endeavoured to free themſelves from the tribute ſhe 
had laid upon them, and to keep Edward employed, ſent a 
powerful aid to the Danes. Edward, having then other at- 
fairs upon his hands, took no notice of it: but as ſoon as he 
had concluded a peace with the Danes, marched againſt Rees 
ap Madoc *, king of Wales, who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth, a 
Daniſh general. After ſeveral indecifive ſkirmiſhes, Edward 


then belonged to the Danes, came into hun. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 353 
Brompt. p. 8 $3: ' 

She alſo built or repaired ſome at Stafford, Bridgnorth, Runckhorne in 
Cheſhire, and at Scoriate or Seargate. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. Hoved. Theſe 
caſtles were built to ſecure the Mercian frontiers againſt the Danifh and Welſh 
incurſions. Tyr. p. 316. 

It was demolithed by Ecfrid king of Northumberland, and afterwards 
by the Danes. 

* And took Brecenanmere (ſuppoſed to be Brecknock,) She alſo took in 
918 Derby, and in 920 Leiceſter, York, &c. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 

* Anno 917, the Danes flew many of the Engliſh at Hocnorton in Ox- 
fordſhire ; but a body of them was defeated the fame year at Leighton in 
Bedfordſhire. Anno 921, the Danes beſieged Toceſter in Northamptor- 
ſhire, and Wigmore in Herefordſhire, but were repulſed. The fame year 
they took Colcheſter, and killed all the people in it ; but making an attempt 
upon Maldon, they were beaten back, and loſt ſeveral hundreds of men. 
Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 353. Brompt. 

„ Ingulph ſays, that in reſpect of the cities ſhe built, the caſtles ſhe forti- 
fied, and the armies ſhe managed, it might have been thought ſhe had chang- 
ed her lex. She died at Tamworth in Staffordſhire, and was buried in the 
par of the monaſtery of St. Peter in Glouceſter, which ſhe and her huf 

and had built. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. lib. v. cap. 5. 
* Reginald king of the Danes. See Tyrel. 
11, c. Rees the fon of Madoc. Rapin. 
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at laſt obtained a ſignal victory, which reduced the Welſh 
king to a neceſſity of ſuing for peace, with a promiſe of pay- 
zue the uſual tribute. In fine, the Britons of Cumberland, 
= had put themſelves under- the protection of the Danes, 
{ubmitted alſo to Edward. Some hiſtorians pretend, the king 
of Scotland following their example, did homage for his king- 
dom of the king of England. But the Scots not only deny 
the fact, but maintain it could not poſhbly be, fince the word 
Homage was never uſed in Great Britain till after the Nor- 
man conqueſt. But this reaſon is not deciſive, for the thing 
ſignified by that term might be in uſe under another name. 
And indeed, the ſovereignty of Alfred and Edward over the 
Northumbrian Danes an the Mercians in the time of Ethel- 
red and Elfleda, was nothing elſe but a right of homage 
from thoſe countries, though perhaps the word was not then 
wy * Edward was enjoying the fruits of his victories, 
feared and reſpected by all that could give him any umbrage 
at home, and greatly eſteemed by all princes abroad, when 
death took him out of the world in 925, after a reign of 
twenty-four years * He gained as great a reputation by his 
arms as the king his father, ſince, like him, he gave law to 
all England, and procured the kingdom a repoſe. But if 
he equalled the great Alfred in military virtues, it muſt be 
owned he was far ſhart of his illuſtrious father in all other 
ze&s f. 
_y had children by three wives, the firſt named Egwina, 
a ſhepherd's daughter, was only a concubine. An hiſtorian 
relates concerning this woman, a ſort of romance, which, on 
account of the ſequel, it will be neceflary to inſert. I call it 
a romance, fince, by the author's own confeſſion, it has no 
better foundation than ſome old ſongs handed down to his 
times; much the fame with your Spaniſh romances, wherein 
are related ſeveral ftories of their ancient kings. The hiſto- 
rian ſays, Egwina, a ſhepherd's daughter, as the lay aſleep in 
the fields, dreamt that the moon ſhone out of her womb ſo 


bright, that all England was enlightned by the ſplendor. 


Some time after, ſhe took occaſion to relate her dream to an 
old woman that had been king Edward's nurſe. This wo- 
man, who pretended to interpret dreams, imagining there was 
ſomething extraordinary in this, took Egwina into her houſe, 
and educated her not as a country girl, but as a perſon of 
quality, Egwina anſwered all the old nurſe's care and pains 
about her, and in time became an accompliſhed beauty. 
Whilſt ſhe was in the houſe of her benefactreſs, prince Ed- 
ward, before he was king, happening to paſs by the place 
where his nurſe lived, made her a viſit. He caſt his eyes on 
Egwina, and immediately fell in love with her. His paſſion 
was ſo violent, that in the moſt moving and affecting manner 
he ſolicited the nurſe.to put him in poſſeſſion of the charm- 


Ss AT HM: 
LSWALD, Edward's eldeſt ſon, ſurviving his father 


but a few days, and the reſt of the legitimate children 
being all under age, Athelſtan, fon of Egwina, was placed 
on the throne, with the conſent of the clergy and nobility. 
[925] Tho' this prince had a mixture of baſe and royal blood 
in his veins, the laſt had ſo far the aſcendant, that the blemiſh 
of his birth was entirely effaced by his noble qualities. Al- 
fred his grandfather had conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon him, by girding him with a ſword according to the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe days. Edward his father had cominitted the 
care of his education to earl Ethelred his brother-in-law, and 
the princeſs Elfleda his fiſter, who did their utmoſt to train 
him up to virtue. As he had been preſent at all their coun- 
cils, and attended them in all their warlike expeditions, he 
had acquired ſo great experience both in military and politi- 
cal affairs, as, joined to his natural parts, gained him the eſ- 
teem of all the world. So that when he mounted the throne, 
he was not only of a fit age, being then in his thirtieth year, 
but alſo very capable to govern. Hiſtory does not inform us 
what determined the Engliſh to give the crown to this prince, 
notwithſtanding his illegitimate birth h. However, his father 
thought this defect a ſufficient reaſon to ſet him by, and name 
for his ſucceſſor another of his ſons born in wedlock, though 
younger than Athelſtan. In all appearance, after the death of 


* He died at Farrington in Berkſhire, and was buried at Wincheſter by 
his father. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. 

He built and repaired ſeveral caſtles and towns, viz. Anno 918, he built 
two caſtles at Buckingham, one on each fide the river Oule. ' Anno 919, he 
built one at Bedford, on the ſouth fide of the river. Anno 920, he repaired 
and fortified Maldon in Eſſex. Anno 921. he did the ſame at Toceſter in 
Northamptonſhire, Wigmore in Heretordſhire, Colcheſter in Eſſex, and 
Huntingdon. Anno 922, he built a caſtle at Stamford. Anno 923, he re- 
Paired Thelwall in Cheſhire and Mancheſter, Anno 924, he built a new 
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ing Egwina. The old woman, who had a great affection for 
Edward, and had always the dream in her thoughts, yielded 
to his requeſt, and induced Egwina to conſent to what he 
defired ſo paſſionately. From that time, Edward was ex- 
tremely fond of Egwina, and had by her three children, of 
whom Athelſtan, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him. Alfred the ſe— 
cond died before his father. The third was a daughter, called 
by ſome Editha, by others Beatrix, 

By another wife, Edward had two ſons and fix daughters. 
Elſwald, the eldeſt ſon, died at Oxford a few days after his 
father; ſo that he had no time to taſte the ſweets of a crown. 
Edwin the ſecond was deprived of his juſt rights, and came 
to a tragical end, as ſhall be related hereafter; Of the fix 
daughters, ſome were married to powerful princes, by the 
care of their brother Athelſtan, and others became nuns. El- 
fleda the eldeſt was abbeſs of Ramſey in Hampſhire. Ogina 
was married to Charles the Simple, king of France, and was 
mother of Lewis d'Outre-Mer. Edilda paſſed her days in a 
monaſtery, The fourth, of the ſame name, was married to 
Hugh the Great, carl of Paris, father of Hugh Capet. Ed- 
githa was wife of Otho, emperor of Germany. Edgiva the 
youngeſt eſpouſed Lewis the Blind, king of Provence, who 
had a ſon by her, named Conſtantine. 

By Edgiva his third wife, Edward had two ſons and two 
daughters. Edmund and Edred, the two ſons, were both 
kings of England. Edburga was a nun, and her ſiſter Edgiva 
was married to Lewis prince of Aquitain. It is very probable 
this Edgiva was confounded with her filter of the ſame name 
by the — wite, who was married to Lewis king of Pro- 
vence, becauſe there was then no prince of Aquitain men- 
tioned in hiſtory. 

The Daniſh hiſtorians give Edward another daughter nam— 
ed Thyra, who, as they affirm, was wife of Gorman III. 
one of their kings. It is ſtrange they ſhould ſpeak ſo poſi- 
tively of a princeſs of England, unknown to all the Engliſh 
hiſtorians. 

During the reign of Edward the Elder, Rollo chief of the 
Normans in France, had gotten ſuch firm footing in Neuſtria, 
that it was not in the power of the French to drive him 
thence. Charles the Simple, then king of France, was forced, 
in order to free himſelf from the continual fears of ſo trouble- 
ſome a neighbour, to give him a grant of that part of Neu- 
ſtria he was poſſeſſed of, lying between the Seine and the 
Epte, with the title of duke of Normandy. The conditions 
were that Rollo ſhould do homage to the crown of France, 
be baptized, and marry Giſelle the king's daughter. Rollo 
died, according to Mezerai, in 917. Some place his death 
in 924, and others with ſtill leſs reaſon in 928. William his 


ſon, by Poppa daughter of the carl of Bayeux, was his ſuc- 
ceſſor. | 
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Elſward, Ethelſtan's mature age and noble qualities gained 
him the preference before Edwin, the eldeſt of the legitimate 
ſons, but too young to govern i. 

This election however was not pleaſing to all. Some of 
the principal lords diſdaining to be governed by a baſtard, 
conſpired to dethrone Athelſtan, and place Edwin in his room. 
Alfred, chief of the conſpirators, had even taken private 
meaſures to ſeize Athelſtan at Wincheſter, and put out his 
eyes. The plot being diſcovered, he was apprehended by the 
king's order, but would confeſs nothing. He obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in proteſting his innocence, and offered to purge him- 
ſelf by oath in the preſence of the pope. Although this way 
of juſtifying himſelt was far from being a proof of his inno- 
cence, Athelſtan was ſatisfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, 
to take his oath before pope John. Perhaps he was unwilling 
to begin his reign with blood, or, it may be, was apprehenſive 
the treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt rank, would draw 
upon him the ill-will of the nobles. Shortly after, word was 
{ent him from Rome, that Alfred having ſworn his innocence 
before the pope, ſuddenly fell into a fainting fit, which laſt- 
ing three days, ended with his life ; and that the pope, con- 
vinced by this accident of Alfred's perjury, had ordercd his 
body to remain in the Engliſh college till the kings pleaſure 
ſhould be known. Athelſtan, pleaſed with being thus rid of 


town at Nottingham, on the ſouth fide of the Trent; and alſo one near 
Bakewell in Derbythire. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. Brompt. 

Magis ex Cantilenis, quam ex libris, ſays Malmſbury. The ſtory is told 
at large in Brompton, p. bor, 

n Malmſbury ſays, that there was no other objection againſt him but this, 
if it was true, p. 48. 

| Athelitan was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames by Athelm archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. This ceremony of crowning and anointing the Engliſh kings 
was, in all probability, firſt uſed in the reign of Alfred. 
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his enemy, without having directly contributed to his death, 
conſented he ſhould have a chriſtian burial, However, his 


lands were confiſcated, and given to Malmſbury monaſtery. | 


The king took care to inſert in the grant the whole conſpi- 
racy, to teſtify to the world that he dedicated to God what 
was his own. ; 

In the mean time, new troubles were preparing for the 
king. As the Danes, ſettled in England, had been ſubdued 
by force, they thought it lawful to uſe the ſame means to 
ſhake off their yoke, The death of Edward, and the con- 
ſpiracy of Alfred, affording them, as they imagined, a fa- 
vourable opportunity to revolt, they had begun to take {ſuch 
meaſures as obliged Athelſtan to march into their country. 
He would doubtleſs have met with more refiſtance, had he 
given them time to make greater preparations. But as they 
had not yet drawn their torces together, they were ſo ſur- 
prized by the arrival of the king on their frontiers, that 
without endeavouring to defend themſelves, they returned to 
their allegiance. Sithric, one of their Kings k, went and ſued 
for peace, upon what terms the king was pleaſed to impoſe. 
Athelſtan, being deſirous to live in peace with the Danes, 
that he might have time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne, 
not only pardoned his revolt, but gave him his kiſter Editha 
in marriage, on. condition he would receive baptiſm *. 

The troubles in the north being thus appealed, Athelſtan 
marched back to Weflex, where advice was brought him ſoon 
after of Sithric's death, who by a former marriage had left 
two ſons, Anlaff and Godfrid m. As the hiſtories of thoſe 
times are not very particular, we are ignorant of the reaſon of 
Athelſtan's reſolving to deprive theſe two princes of their 
father's dominions. However that be, as ſoon as he heard of 
Sithric's death, he returned at the head of his army into 
Northumberland. His march was ſo expeditious, that Anlaff 
and Godfrid, as well as Reginald, another Daniſh King reſid- 
ing at York, had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into his hands. 
Their haſty flight gave him opportunity of becoming maſ- 
ter of all Northumberland, except the caſtle of York. 

Though he had taken care to ſecure his conqueſt, by 
placing ſtrong garriſons in all the towns, he was uneaſy at 
the eſcape of the three Daniſh princes. He would have been 

lad to have had them in his power, but that was impoſſible. 

t was not known what was become of Reginald, and Anlaft 
was fled into Ircland, where it was not caſy to come at him. 
Athelſtan therefore was forced to be ſatisfied with requiring 
Conſtantine king of Scotland to deliver up Godfrid, who had 
retired into his dominions. Conſtantine, being ſenſible he 
was not'in condition to deny any thing to a prince at the 
head of ſo powerful an army, promiſed to deliver the prince, 
and give him a meeting at Dacor ®. But whilſt he was pre- 
paring for his journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, either 
through the negligence or connivance of Conſtantine, who 
however went to meet Athelſtan, accompanied with Eugenius 
king of Cumberland. Athelſtan admitred Conſtantine's ex- 
cuſes for the Daniſh prince's eſcape. But if the Engliſh hiſ- 
torians are to be credited, he obliged both the kings to do 
homage for their kingdoms . However, the Scots poſitively 
deny that England had ever. any right of ſovereignty over 
Scotland till the twelfth century. But this diſpute, which 
was never decided, will for the future be dropt, fince Eng- 
land and Scotland make now but one kingdom. 

Before Athelſtan quitted the north, Godfrid made an at- 
rempt upon York, by means of the caſtle, where he had ſtill 
ſome friends J. But miſſing his aim, he put to lea, where 
for ſome time he exerciſed piracy. At length, tired with 
that way of lite, he ſurrendered himſelf to the king of Eng- 
land, who received him kindly, and allowed him a hand- 
tome penſion. Some time after, upon ſome diſguſt or ill- 
grounded tuipicion, he withdrew again, and was never more 
ncard ot. 

Anlaff, a prince of greater abilities than his brother, took 
better mcatures for his reſtoration. He had retired into Ire- 
land, where being informed that the king of Scotland was 
diſpleafſcd with Athelſtan, believed he might ſeize this op- 
portunity to periuade him to ctpouſe his cauſe. To that end, 
ne came to Scotland, and intimated to Conſtantine, that he 


* King of the Northumbrians. Malmſb. p. 48. 

! She was daughter to Edward and Egwina, After Sithric's death, (who 
lived but one year after his marriage) ſhe became a nun at Poleſworth in 
Warwickſture, Flor. Worc, Malniſb. Jo. Wallingtord ſays, that Sithric upon 
his marriage with Editha, was advanced by Athelſtan to the title of king, and 
that he gave him for his kingdom all the country from the river Tees, as far 
as Edinburgh; from which time the Danes began to ſettle in thoſe parts, 
who before rambled about all over England. See Tyrr. p. 330. 

= Flor. Wor. more probably hon Anlaff not to have back the ſon of 
Sirhric king of Northumberland, but of another of that name, king of Ire- 
land, and ho had married the daughter of Conſtantine, p. 603. Brompt. 
$3%. 
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had reaſon to fear the worſt from the king of England. IIe 
repreſented to him, that Athelſtan having by ſurprize ſeized 
upon Northumberland, without any the leaſt pretence, mighr 
proceed in the ſame manner with regard to Scotland, and 
therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent him. To this 
he added the offer of a powerful aid from Ireland, aflurins 
him, with that increaſe of ſtrength, he might eafily drive 
Athelſtan out of Northumberland, and free himſelf from 
troubleſome and dangerous neighbour, by reſtoring that 
kingdom to the Danes, who would ſerve as a barrier againſt 
England. Anlaff found no great difficulty to prevail with 
the King of Scotland, who, beſides his being ſecretly exaſyec. 
rated at the haughty reception he met with at the late inter. 
view, was grown uneaſy at Athelſtan's ſucceſſes, and appre. 
henſive of being invaded himſelf. He reſolved therefore to 
embark in this enterprize ; and having concerted meaſures 
with Anlaff, they parted, in order to prepare what each had 
cngaged to provide. 

Mean while Athelſtan, having viewed his garriſons, and 
taken all the precautions he thought proper to ſecure his late 
conqueſts, was returned into Weflex, where he remained in 
peace, not knowing what his enemies had plotted againſt 
him. Shortly after, he was engaged in a war with Howel, 
king of Wales. This new enemy was raiſed by Conſtantine, 
to keep him employed againſt the Welſh, while he and An- 
laff ſhould invade Northumberland. Athelſtan, by his expe- 
dition, broke all the meaſures of the king of Scotland. The 
moment he was informed of the motions of the Welſh, and 
the aid ſent them by Conſtantine, he marched into Wales, 
and, giving Howel battle, obtained a complete victory 4, 
After this happy ſucceſs, he augmented the tribute paid by 
that prince to England r. | 

[934] This war being thus ended, Athelſtan approached 
the borders of Scotland, to make Conſtantine repent of his 
aſſiſting the Welſh. As ſoon as he entered the enemy's coun- 
try, he took ſome towns, and gave the Scots reaſon to dread 
more conſiderable loſſes. As Anlaff was not yet arrived with 
the promiſed ſupplies, Conſtantine durſt not venture to en- 
gage alone in this war againſt ſo powerful an enemy, who 
was already in his dominions, and in condition to carry on 
his conqueſts much further. Wherefore, to gain time till the 
Iriſh joined him, he ſued for peace. Athelſtan readily grant- 
ed his requeſt, being extremely defirous to make that prince 
his friend, for fear he ſhould countenance the inſurrections of 
the Northumbrians. For this reaſon he reſtored to him all 
the places he had conquered in Scotland, in expectation of 
gaining by this generoſity a prince whoſe friendſhip it was 
his intereſt to cultivate. Some hiſtorians however affirm, 
Athelſtan obliged Conſtantine to do him homage for Scot- 
land : but this is what the Scots will never allow. 

[932] Athelſtan's generofity was not ſufficient to hinder 
Conſtantine from purſuing the execution of his firſt projects. 
He rather haſtened his preparations the more, being ex- 
tremely vexed, he ſhould be forced to receive obligations 
from a prince whom he always conſidered as his enemy. 
Mean while Athelſtan was returned to Weſſex, where he 
hoped to enjoy ſome repoſe, as he ſaw nothing likely to give 
him any diſturbance. But he met at home in his own family 
with what troubled him more than any thing the war could 
occaſion, 

A certain court-lord, enemy to prince Edwin, the king's 
brother, accuſed the young prince of being concerned in Al- 
tred's conſpiracy. The king too readily gave ear to this ac- 
cuſation: he was eafily induced to believe that a prince, in 
whoſe favour the conſpiracy was formed, was not innocent. 
It may be too, he was not ſorry to find him guilty, as it gave 
him an opportunity to diſpatch him out of the way. How- 
ever, he would not put him to death publicly, but ordered 
him to be expoſed to the fury of the waves in a veſſel with- 
out fails or rudder. The young prince went on board, pro- 
teſting his innocence ; but finding the king inexorable, he 
caſt himſelf headlong into the ſea*. Athelſtan at firſt was 
ſecretly pleaſed with this occaſion to deſtroy his brother; but 
the moment he had gratified his paſſion, was ſeized with 
grievous remorſe. To quiet his conſcience, he was adviſed 


„ Dacre in Cumberland. Camd. | 

© This homage is neither mentioned in the Saxon Annals, nor in Marias 
nus Scotus, nor Florence of Worceſter. 

? But Athelitan took it and pulled it down, Malmſb. p. go. 

But he reſtored Howel and Conſtantine, to their kingdoms, ſaying, 
It was more glorious to make a king, than to be one.” Malmſbury, p. 
48. Brompt. p. 838. | 

Malmſbury intimates it was he who firſt laid it on. p. 0. 

* With the prince was put on board his eſquire, who, after the prince had 
caſt himſelf into the ſea, was reſolved to ſavè himſelf it he could, and mcet- 
ing with better fortune, was driven on ſhore at a place called Whitfand, on 
the coaſt of Picardy, Malm. Brompt. 
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or his crime by ſome meritorious act. With this 
ur ay ended the 5 of Middleton in Dorſetſhiret, 
where prayers were offered to Heaven, day and night, for 
him and his brother's ſoul. The hiſtorians add, that, not 
content with this, he ſubmitted to a ſeven years penance, 
but do not inform us wherein it conſiſted. Edwin's acculer 
had not reaſon long to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his malicious 
calumnies. One day, as he waited at table with the king's 
cup, one of his feet flipping, he would certainly have fallen, 
had he not by the nimbleneſs of the other recovered himſelf: 
whereupon he jokingly ſays, © See how .one brother helps 
another.” This jeſt coſt him his life. Athelſtan, who 
overheard what he ſaid, taking it for a reproach or banter 
upon him, ordered him to be executed immediately, and 
thus revenged his brother's death by that of his falle ac- 

ſer u. | | 

"Whilſt theſe things paſſed at court, Conſtantine continued 
his preparations for the execution of the project concerted be- 
tween him and Anlaff. This laſt, whom ſome groundleſly 
ſtyle king of Ireland, had found means to engage in the 
league the Iriſh, Welſh, and Northumbrian Danes, who ar- 
dently deſired to have a king of their own nation on the 
throne. Anlaff appeared as head of this league, though Con- 
ſtantine was no leſs concerned in it, the war being carried on 
chiefly at his expence. This project was managed ſo pri- 
vately, that Anlaff entered the Humber with a fleet of fix 
hundred ſail, and invaded Northumberland before Athelſtan 
had any inteligence of his motions. With ſo conſiderable 
forces, and the aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe parts, 


he eafily became maſter of ſeveral ill-guarded towns : but 


the fortified places that were well garriſoned by the Engliſh, 
ſtopped his progreſs, and gave Athelſtan time to aſſemble his 
army. He uſed ſo great expedition, that he ſurpriſed the two 
confederate princes. They were now upon the march towards 
Bernicia, in order to conquer it for the king of Scotland, but 
found they were obliged to turn back to oppoſe king Athel- 
ſtan, who was very near them, when they imagined him as 
yet employed in his preparations. The two armies met at 
Brunanburgh *, where a bloody battle was fought. Victory 
declared for Athelſtan, and the allies loft Conſtantine, king 
of Scotland, and fix other Iriſh or Welſh kings, and twelve 
earls or general officers. This victory was chiefly owing to 
the valour of Turketul, the king's couſin, who was atter- 
wards abbot of Croyland, Athelſtan, after winning this 
battle, eaſily extended his conqueſts farther into Scotland; 
and chaſtiſed the Welſh by raifing their tribute to twenty 
pound weight of gold, three hundred of ſilver, and twenty- 
five thouſand head of cattle ; beſides, they were pent up be- 
yond the Wye, and loſt all the country between that river and 
the Severn. As for the Northumbrian Danes, who had 
openly joined with the allies, Athelſtan for a puniſhment en- 
created their yoke, and kept for the future a ſtricter hand 
over them. After he had ſettled the affairs of the north, he 
marched againft the Corniſh Britons, who had likewiſe aſſiſt- 
ed the contederates, He took Exeter, formerly deſtroyed by 
the Danes, and cauſed it to be repaired and fortified. From 
that time, the Britons were torced to retire beyond the Tamar, 
which ſerved for a boundary to the two nations. They were, 
betore this expedition, mixed with the Engliſh in ſome of the 
weſtern counties, 

In almoſt every page of the hiſtories of thoſe days, we 
meet with miracles wrought in favour of the friends and pro- 
tectors of the monks. Arhelſtan, who had been a good be- 
netactor to them, with intent to atone for the murder of his 
brother, was a great favourite with them: accordingly they 
have not failed to give him the uſual marks of their gratitude. 
They ſay, at the word of St. John of Beverly, he ſtruck his 
ſword three yards deep into a ſolid rock, which yielded like 
butter. They tell us alſo, that having loſt his ſword in the 
battle of Brunanburgh, another from heaven came and ſheathed 


elf in his ſcabbard. But it would be loſt time to relate all 


© Now called Melton-abbey ; it lies three miles north of the Piddle. The 
greateſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, as having been the ſeat of the Tregonwells 
ever fince its diflolution ; from whom it is lately come to the Lutterells of 
Dunſte:-caſtle, by the marriage of the heirets of fir John Tregonwell, 
Camd. Adds to Borſetſhire. 

* As the affair of Edwin is the only thing that ſullies the memory of 


Athelſtan, Malmſbury, who relates it, diſbelicves the whole ſtory, becauſe 


of his great kindneſs to his other brothers and fiſters, and owns it was 
grounded only on ſome old ballads, Huntingdon ſpeaks of the lots of Ed- 
win by fea, but mentions it as a fad 1 and a great misfortune 
to Athelſtan. Brompton indeed delivers it as a certain truth. But Buchanan 
the Scotch hiſtoriam (ſuch was his malice to this king's memory) makes 
Athelſtan not only to have procured the death of his brother Edwin, but 
alſo of his father king Edward, whom he therefore fancies to have been 
culled the Martyr; and not content wich this neither, adds, that he put to 
death his brother Edred alſo. More miſtakes can ſcarce be committed in ſo 
tew lines ; for, in the firſt place, it is agreed by all our hiſtorians, that king 
Edward died à natural death ; aud as for him whom he calls the Martyr, he 
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the miracles the monks have thought fit to ſtuff their hiſtories 


with. It will not be amiſs however to note, that the cuſtom 


of embelliſhing all remarkable events with miracles, was in 
faſhion for ſeveral ages. 

I ſhall conclude the reign of Athelſtan with an incident the 
beſt hiſtorians have thought worth their notice. A few days 
before the battle of Brunanburgh, Anlaff wanting to know 
the poſture of the enemy, went into the Englith camp diſ- 
guiſed like a harper, as Alfred the Great had tormerly done. 
But notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, he was known by a ſoldier, 
who however ſuffered him to go away undiſcovered. As ſoon 
as the ſoldier thought him ſafe, he told Athelſtan what had 
happened, and adviſed him to remove his tent, judging, 
Anlaff had ſome deſign upon that quarter. He excuſed him- 
felt tor not having diſcovercd this ſecret ſooner, by ſaying, 
* he had formerly given his military oath to Anlaff, and 
* therefore could not reſolve to betray him.” Athelſtan 
forgave him, and followed his advice, which he ſoon found 
to be of great conſequence. The next night the Daniſh prince, 
with a body of choſen troops, attacked the Engliſh camp, 
and penetrated to the very place where he had ſeen the king's 
tent. A biſhop (coming to the camp that night, and) acci- 
dentally pitching his tent in the ſame place, was flain with all 
his followers. 

[941] Athelſtan out- lived the victory of Brunanburgh but 
three years. He died a natural death 941, in the forty-fixth 
year of his age, and the ſixteenth of his reign?. Hiſtorians 
have dilated on the glorious ſucceſs of his arms, but much 
more on the miracles heaven wrought in his favour. But 
without infiſting on the wonders his hiſtory abounds with, I 
ſhall content myſelf with giving him this commendation : his 
merits made him to be equally feared by his neighbours, be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by the greateſt princes in 
Europe*. The emperor Otho, and Hugh the Great, his 
brothers-in-law, gave him frequent demonſtrations of their 
eſteem, by making him conſiderable preſents. The noble 
matches he made for thoſe of his ſiſters who preferred the 
marriage-ſtate to a cloyſter, are clear evidences of his great 
reputation in the world : his ſiſter Ogina, widow of Charles 
the Simple, king of France, being obliged to fly for refuge 
into England with her fon Lewis, who from thence had the 
ſurname of Outremer, he gave them an honourable reception, 
and furniſhed them with all things neceflary during their exile, 
It is even affirmed, his application and credit did not a little 
contribute to the reſtoring the king his nephew to the throne 
of his anceſtors. Though he ſcemcd to be entirely engroſſed 
by military affairs, he found time however to cauſe juſtice 
and civil government to flouriſh in his dominions z witneſs the 
excellent laws he from time to time added to thoſe of Alfred 
his grandfather. It appears from theſe laws, ſeveral whereof 
are ſtill extant, that his intent was, all perſons, ecclefiaſtical 
as well as civil, ſhould be ſubject to them. He was no friend 
to thoſe gone and immunities the clergy have ſo much 
improved, and which very often ſerve only to authorize wick- 
edneſs, and prove a ſanctuary to criminals, 

Amongſt all the monuments of his piety, which for the 
moſt part confiſted only in building and endowing monaſte- 
ries, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the tranſlation 
of the Scriptures into Saxon, the then vulgar tongue, is one; 
the uſefulneſs whereof appears to be leaſt dubious. He took 
particular care to have it well done, employing thoſe that 
were deemed the moſt learned perſons in the ho, "ang Hence 
it is evident, how much the ſtate of learning had been im- 
proved by the wiſe equations of the great Alfred, fince in 
his time it would have been impoſſible to find any Engliſhman 
capable of undertaking a work of that nature. 

The famous Dunſtan, ſo often mentioned hereafter, was 
born in the firſt year of this reign. 

Athelſtan having no iſſue, Edmund, the eldeſt of the legi- 
timate ſons of Edward the elder, was unanimouſly placed on 
the throne. 


was fon of king Edgar, nor did he begin to reign till above a hundred and 
fifty years after. But as for what Buchanan objects againit ſome of our late 
hiſtorians for making Conſtantine to do homage tor Scotland ro Athelſtan, 
he ſeems to be in the right. See note above, 

* Suppoſed to be Bromtord, near Bromridge, in Northumberland ; tho? 
ſome think it was ſomewhere nearer the Humber, In the Deſcription of this 
battle, the hiſtorians and poets of that age are extraordinary full of rapture 
and bombaſt, The Saxon Annaliit, wont to be ſober and ſuccinct, launches 
out ſtrangely upon this occaſion. Sax, Annal. 938. Axminſter, in the bor- 
ders of Devonſhire, is famous for the tombs of the Saxon princes tlain in 
this battle of Brunanburgh, and brought hither after their death. Camd. 
vol. i. p. 44. After this victory, Athelſtan took Cumberland and Weſtinor- 
land from the Scots, and recovered Northumberland trom the Danes. 

He died at Gloceſter, and was buried with a great many trophies at 
Malmſbury. ö 


2 Malmſbury concludes king Athelſtan's character with this ſemtence: 


« His life was little in time, but great in action.“ lib. it, 


Wie 
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THELST AN left England in profound tranquility. 
The Welſh paid their tribute regularly. Anlaff, after 
is defeat, was retired into Ireland, where he ſeemed to lay 
aſide all thoughts of any farther projects; and the Danes re- 
mained in ſubjection. As ſoon as this prince was laid in his 
grave, the Danes prepared for a revolt. Edmund's youth 
made them hope they ſhould at length be able to accompliſh 
their long projected deſign of having a king of their own 
nation, and throwing off the Engliſh yoke; Anlaff having 
perfect intelligence how they ſtood inclined, reſolved to ſeize 
this juncture to recover the crown of Northumberland. But 
as he was ſenſible this grand undertaking could not be exe- 
cuted without a foreign aid, he found means to perſuade Olaus, 
king of Norway, to eſpouſe his cauſe, who promiſed to aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of his power. With the troops lent him 
by this prinee; he once more entered Northumberland, and 
appearing before York, the gates were opened to him, by 
means of the good underſtanding between him and the principal 
inhabitants. | 942] The example of the metropolis was fol- 
lowed by moſt of the other towns, whole garriſons were either 
expelled, or cut in pieces by the citizens, who were generally 
of Daniſh race. Anlaff, not content with being maſter of 
Northumberland, marched into Mercia a, where his country- 
men received him with open arms, and aſſiſted him in re- 
covering ſeveral places which Edward the Elder had formerly 
taken from them. 

Though Edmund was not above ſeventeen or eighteen 
years old, the progreſs of the enemy was ſo far ſrom daunting 
him, that it rather made him more eager to decide by a battle, 
ro whom the country ſo often and ſo long contended for, 
ſhould belong. As ſoon as he had drawn all his forces to- 
gether, he reſolutely marched towards the north, though he 
well knew the ſuperiority of his enemy. On the other hand, 
Anlaff hearing Edmund was advancing with long marches to 
give him battle, went to meet him with the ſame reſolution. 
The two armies meeting near Cheſter ®, came to an engage- 
ment, wherein victory held the balance ſo even, that when 
night came, neither could boaſt of the leaſt advantage. Both 
ſides prepared to renew the fight as ſoon as day ſhould ap- 
pear. But the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York ©, who 
were in the two armies, laboured fo earneſtly to make peace, 
that a treaty was begun that very evening, and concluded 
by break of day. This peace was the more eafily made, as 
neither of the parties could inſiſt upon any advantage gained 
in that day's action, fince neither of them could know either 
their own or their enemy's loſs. By this treaty, Edmund was 
obliged to deliver up to the Danes all the country lying north 
of the Roman highway called Watling-ſtreet, which divided 
England into almoſt two equal parts, runing from North 
Wales to the moſt ſouthern parts of Kent, quite to the ſea. 
Edmund was not at all pleaſed with theſe terms, but was in 
a manner forced to accept them by the nobles that were in 
his army. Theſe lords, weighing the hopes of recovering 
what was loſt, with the apprehenſion of being ſtill greater 
loſers, judged it better to end the war on theſe conditions, 
than continue it with the hazard of what might happen. 
Doubtleſs the remembrance of the calamities England was 
tormerly expoled to, made them the more willing to come 
to this reſolution. Accordingly Anlaft was put in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, whoſe bounds by 
this treaty were enlarged with ſeveral counties, which his 
father Sithric had never enjoyed. 

The Northumbrian Danes had not reafon long to rejoice 
at the rettoration of Anlaff, which they had ſo ardently de- 
fired. This prince having contracted a large debt with the 
king of Norway, for the troops he had lent him, was willing 
to pay it. To this end he laid heavy taxes on the people, by 

which he forfeited their affection. The inhabitants of the 
ancient kingdom of Deira were the firſt that revolted ; and 
having ſent for Reginald, his brother Godfrid's ſon, crowned 
him king at York. Reginald was no ſooner on the throne, 
but he made preparations for the war againſt his uncle, who 


* Where he beſieged Northampton; from thence he went to Tamworth, 
and ravaged all the country round about. S. Duncim. p. 134. Hoved. Chron, 
de Mailros. 

d Ancient Cheſter, called by the Romans Urbs Legionis. It was ſo named 
from the twentieth legion, o were encamped here, to keep the Ordovices 
in awe : for the ſame reaſon it was called by the Britiſh, or Welſh, Caerlcon ; 
2 by the Saxons Legeaceſter, ſuppoſed to be built about that time. 

apin. 

Odo and Wulſtan. 

* He had it, upon condition of aſſiſting Edmund in his wars both by ſea 
aud land. Sax, Ann. Malmfb. p. 53. Huntingd. p. 355. F 
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was alſo prepating to diſpoſſeſs him. The quarrel between 
theſe two ray 3 yu Edmund upon marching towards the 
north, at the head of an army, as well to improve the pre. 
ſent opportunity, if there was any appearance of ſucceſs, a; 
to appeale the troubles there, being apprehenſive they might 
3s occaſion to the foreign Danes to return into Englang, 

e arrived upon the borders of Northumberland when the 
uncle and nephew, wholly intent upon their private quarrel, 
thought of nothing leſs than repulſing the Engliſh. Probably 
he might with eaſe have made himſelt maſter of that kingdom ; 
however he was ſatisfied with procuring peace between the tuo 
kings, in ſuch a manner that Reginald was to keep the crown 
he had lately received, but at the ſame time, Edmund obliged 
them both to ſwear allegiance to him, and be baptized, him- 
felf ſtanding godfather. 

This forced peace laſted not long, Edmund was hardly 
returned into Weſſex, when the two Daniſh princes took up 
arms with one conſent to free themfelves from this yoke, 
having engaged the Mercian Danes and the king of. Cum. 
berland to eſpouſe their quarrel, Whereupon, Edmund im- 
mediately marched into- Mercia, and betore the Danes there 
could be joined by the Northumbrians, took from them 
Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and- ſome other 
places of leſs note. Then advancing with the ſame expe- 
dition towards Northumberland, he ſurprized the two kings 
before they had drawn their forces together. This ſudden 
attack threw the Northumbrians into ſuch diſorder, that the 
two kings fearing to fall into the hands of Edmund, believed 
it their only refuge to abandon the iſland, where they could 
not poſſibly remain in ſafety, ſo cloſely were they purſued. 
Their flight depriving the Danes of all hopes of withſtand- 
ing Edmund, they threw down their arms, and ſwore al- 
legiance. 

[945] Before he returned to Weſſex, Edmund reſolved to 
punith the king of Cumberland, who, without cauſe, had 
ſided with the Danes. He eaſily ſubdued that little kingdom, 
whoſe forces bore no proportion to his. However, he kept 
it not for himſelf, but thought it more for his advantage to 
preſent it to the king of Scotland, in order to attach him to 
his intereſt, and prevent him from aſſiſting the Northum- 
brians 4. However, he reſerved the ſovereignty of it, and 
obliged that prince to do him homage, and appear at the king 
of England's court, at the time of the folemn feſtivals, it 
ſummoned. This perhaps is what gave occaſion to ſay, that 
from thenceforward the Kings of Scotland were vaſlals to the 
kings of England. They were certainly ſo with regard to 
Cumberland ; but it does not follow from hence they did 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland. 

Edmund's ſuccefles, his valour and abilities, rendered hin: 


famous both at home and abroad. The king of Denmark, 


though frequently ſolicited by the Danes in England, did 
not think proper to aſſiſt them againſt a prince of ſo 
great reputation, and from whom there was ſo little to 
be got. 

Edmund was not wholly employed in military affairs; 
there are ſome of his laws ſtill in being, which demonſtrate 
how defirous he was of his people's welfare and happineſs. 
Having obſerved pecuniary puniſhments were not ſufficient 
to put a ſtop to robberies, which were generally committed 
by people who had nothing to loſe, he ordered, that in gangs 
ot robbers, the aldeſt of them ſhould be condemned to thc 
gallows. This was the firſt law in England that made it death 
to rob or ſteal. 

[948 ] Probably this prince would have rendered his people 
happy, had his reign been longer; but a fatal accident rob- 
bed him of his lite, when he began to enjoy the fruits ot 
bis victories. One day as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival © at 
Pucklekirk in Glouceſterſhire f, he ſpied Leolf, a notorious 
robber, who, though baniſhed the kingdom for his crimes, 
had the impudence to come and fit at one of the tables in tht 
hall where the king was at dinner. Enraged at his inſolence, 
he commanded him to be apprehended 8. But perceiving he 


In memory of St. Auguſtin, who firſt preached the | to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Malanſb. 3 + unn 

' Now Puckle-Church, a ſmall village only, the ſeat of the Dennis“, 
whoſe family have been eighteen times ſheriffs of that county. Camd. 

s Malmſb. and Brompton tay, that the reſt of the gueſts * drunk, he 
was the only one that ſpied him, and flying upon him in a n h. paſſion, 
was ſtabbed, p. 54. 858. But Hoved. Chron. de Mailros, &c. fay, that he 
received the wound as he was endeavouring to reſcue Leon his Sewer out of 
Leolt's hands. Brompton relates, that according to ſome, Leolf eſcapcd 
during the confuſion and hurry occaſioned by this tragical action, 838. 
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drawing his dagger to defend himſelf, the king leapt up 
* fury, and — * hold of him by the hair, dragged 
him out of the hall. This imprudent action coſt him his life. 
Whilſt he was wholly intent upon venting his furious paſſion, 
Leolf ſtabbed him in the breaſt with his dagger, ſo that he 
immediately expired upon the body of his murderer. This 
was the tragical end of king Edmund in 948, in the twenty- 
fifth year ot his age, and the eighth of his reign h. By El- 
giva his wife he had two ſons, Edwy and Edgar, who did 
not ſucceed him by reaſon of their minority. Edred his brother 
was placed on the throne by the unanimous conſent of the 
clergy and nobility ', | | 
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H Northumbrian Danes bore the Engliſh yoke with 

extreme impatience. Nothing but force was ſufncient 
to keep them in ſubjection. Whenever they thought they 
had a favourable opportunity to revolt, they ſeldom failed to 
embrace it. Though during Edmund's reign they had not 
been very ſucceſsful, yet upon news of his death, they began 
to think of means to recover their liberty. They hoped his 
ſucceſſor, whom as yet they knew not, would not have his 
bravery, or at leaſt wanting his experience, would not have 
the ſame advantage over them. The better to execute their 
deſigns, they gained to their fide Malcolm king of Scotland, 


who looked upon all obligations to be cancelled by the death 


of Edmund. This prince, as well as the Danes, was per- 
ſuaded, Edred, by reaſon of his youth, would be ſo em- 
barrafſed at this unexpected attack, that it would not be 
poſſible for him to make any reſiſtance, But the ſucceſs was 
not anſwerable to their expectations. Edred, not being in- 
ferior to his predeceflor, either in conduct or courage, was ſo 
very expeditious, that he was in the heart of Northumberland, 
before the Danes were ready to oppoſe him. They were ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed to find themſelves thus attacked, when 
as yet they had hardly diſcovered their intention to revolt. 
However, as Edred was in the midſt of their country, they 
were forced to ſubmit and ſue for peace upon what terms he 
pleaſed k. , 

After having chaſtiſed the Danes, by fining ſome, and 
puniſhing others of the principal authors of the revolt, Edred 
advanced towards Scotland, to be revenged of the ungrateful 
Malcolm. But Malcolm ſeeing the Northumbrians ſubdued, 
and himſelf deſtitute of aſſiſtance from that quarter, con- 
cluded a peace with Edred, paying him the homage due to 
him. | 

[949] This expedition being ended, Edred returned into 
Weſſex, imagining he had nothing more to fear from the 
north. But he was unacquainted with the Danes. He had 
ſcarce begun to enjoy ſome repoſe, when they revolted again 
and recalled Anlaff. Their meaſures were fo juſt, and Anlaff's 
expedition ſo great, that he made himſelf maſter of the moſt 
conſiderable places before Edred could draw his army toge- 
ther, Whilſt he was preparing to ſave Northumberland, An- 
laff continued his conqueſts and put his affairs in ſuch condi- 
tion, that his enemy ſaw no poſſibility of recovering that 
kingdom out of his hands. Bur the turbulent and tyrannical 
temper of the new king would not ſuffer him to treat his 
ſubjects more gently than formerly. In a little time ſo ſtrong 
a party was formed againſt him, that he was forced once 
more to retire to Ireland, and one Eric was placed on the 
throne. [ 952. | 

Mean while, part of the Northumbrians ſtill adhering to 
Anlaff, Northumberland was divided into two factions, who 
endeavouring to deſtroy one another, | ral Edred an oppor- 
tunity he well knew how to improve. He marched his army 
without loſs of time into the north, whilſt all was in contuſion 
there, and before the Northumbrians had taken any meaſures 
to refiſt him!. At his approach, Eric fled into Scotland, 
leaving his pcople co the mercy of Edred, who threatned 
utterly to deſtroy their country. [950] Though they had no 
room to expect a ſecond pardon, atter ſo notorious an abule 
of the firſt, yet as they had no refuge left, they caſt them- 
telves upon Edred's mercy, and amuſed him with the ſtrong- 


" He was buried at Glaſſenbury, where Dunſtan was abbot ; and the 
town where he was killed was beſtowed upon the fame monaſtery to ting 
maſſes for his ſoul. 

: — — at Kingſton, by Odo archbiſhopof Canterbury, S. Dunelm. 
P+ 15 0 oved, 

& Accordingly, Anno 947. Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, and all the 
Northumbrian lords ſwore tealty to him in a town called Tadencliff. S. 
Dunelm. p. 156. This ſubmiſſion of theirs was brought about by means of 
Turketule, chancellor to Edred, who was ſent to reduce the Northumbrians 
to their duty. See Ingulph. p. zo. — 

Aud deftroyed all the rebels in a mercileſs manner. He waſted tlie 


During this reign Dunſtan began to appear in the world, 
He was in great favour with Edmund, who made him abbot 
of Glaſſenbury. feof | 

About this time William Long-ſword, ſecond Duke of 
Normandy, was aflaſſinated by Arnold earl of Flanders, in a 
little iſland of the Somme over-againſt Pequigni. Richard I. 
his ſon, a minor, ſucceeded him: As the affairs of Normandy 
will hereafter be often mixed with thoſe of England, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give an account beforehand of the ſueceſſion of the 
dukes in that dukedom: 
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eſt proteſtations and moſt ſolemn oaths. As this prince was 
naturally of a generous diſpoſition, he was moved with their 
ſubmiſſive behaviour, and replaced Eric on the throne, ſatis- 
fied with impoſing a tribute, and making him ſwear allegi- 
ance. When he had, as he thought, allayed theſe commo- 
tions, he returned towards Weſſex, marching in a careleſs 
manner, not miſtruſting any treachery, from a people that 
had juſt received ſuch ſenſible marks of his clemency. But 
the Danes, who had been rather compelled by his arms than 
gained by his mildneſs, ſeized the opportunity to attack him 
with advantage. They privately came together, and laying 
in ambuſh in his way, ſuddenly fell upon his rear, and put 
them in extreme diforder. Had it not been for the valour, 
conduct, and reſolution of the king, his army had infallibly 
been cut to pieces; and it was not without great difficulty, 
that he eſcaped the preſent danger. Enraged at their perfi- 
diouſneſs, he returned to Northumberland, with a reſolution 
to puniſh them without mercy. His return cauſed an uni- 
verſal conſternation. They beheld him ready to take venge- 
ance on them for their breach of faith, without being able to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. Their ruin was unavoidable, if 
they offered to defend themſelves. In this extremity, ſub- 
miſhon was their only refuge. But being very ſenſible Edred 
would not be impoſed upon any more by general proteſta- 
tions and oaths, they humbly implored his pardon upon what 
terms he ſhould pleaſe to enjoin them. And to convince him 
further of their ſincerity, they ſolemnly renounced their al- 
legiance to Eric, and put Amac, ſon of Anlaff, to death, 
charging them with being the principal authors of their 
treachery u. Edred was appeaſed by theſe ſubmiſſions. How- 
ever, to prevent the like revolts, he ſecured all their towns, 
and garriſoned them with Engliſh. After that, having en- 
tirely diveſted it of its royalty, he reduced Northumberland 
to a province, and made carl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, the firſt 
governor. From thenceforward the Northumbrians, awed by 
ſtrong garriſons, and the Engliſh carls or governors, gave 
England no further diſturbance, till ſuch time as the foreign 
Danes once more became maſters of Northumberland, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 

After the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Edred lived 
in profound peace. Abſolute lord of all England, and dread- 
ed by the kings of Scotland and Wales, he governed his do- 
minions in perfect tranquility. This great calm was the oc- 
caſion of his turning his thoughts entirely to religious affairs, 
being guided by the advice ot Dunſtan abbot of Glaſſenbury, 
who had great influence over him. The abbot knew ſo well 
how to improve his credit with the king, that he became 
maſter of his conſcience, and conſequently of all ſtate mat- 
ters. When once a prince ſuffers his conſcience to be govern- 
ed by his ghoſtly father, he will find it very difficult to 
with-hold from him the management of his temporal con- 
cerns, there being hardly any one thing but what may be 
made to relate to religion in ſome reſpect or other. The truſt 
Edred placed in Dunſtan was ſo great, that not content with 
being adviſed by him in all things, and making him trea- 
ſurer, he ſubmitted ſometimes even to receive diſcipline from 
his hands. He was perſuaded, this blind ſubmiſſion to Dun- 
ſtan was the readieſt way to heaven. To gratity this favourite 
it was that he undertook the rebuilding of Glafſenbury 
church and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnificent 


country ſo that it remained uncultivated for many miles a long while after, 
In this general devaſtation, Rippon monaſtery was burnt. Malmſb. p. 155, 
Ingulph, p. 41. S. Dunelm. E. 156 

m Wulftan, Archbiſhop of York, was taken into cuſtody for abetting this 
rebellion. But after he had been in priſon ſome time, Edred ſet him at li- 
berty in reſpect to his character. However, he is ſaid to take his diſgrace ſo 
to heart, that it occahoned his death ſoon after. Malmſb. lib. ii. Mat. Weſt. 
ſay, he was impriſoned for cauſing ſeveral of the inhabitants of Thetford to 
be put to death, in revenge for their having murdered abbot Aldelm, 
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manner. He laid out immenſe ſums upon this work, without 
having the ſatisfaction however to ſee it finiſhed . 

The monks made uſe alſo of Dunſtan their protector's in- 
tereſt, to get into the eccleſiaſtical benefices, which they 
could never have done without him. Though Dunſtan's pro- 
ceedings in this affair, raiſed the clamours of the ſecular 
clergy, he gave himſelf no trouble about them ſo long as he 
could obtain his ends. However, his haughty manner of 
acting procured him many enemies, who in the following 
reign made him feel the effects of their hatred, which they 
had taken care to conceal during Edred's life, It Dunſtan 
favoured the monks, they were no leſs zealous upon all occa- 
ſions to promote his glory. They every where proclaimed 
that Dunſtan was a great ſaint, that heaven daily wrought 
miracles in his favour, and that he was frequently honoured 
with divine revelation. In their account, neither the ſaints 
of the firſt rank, nor the apoſtles themſelves, were partakers 
of ſo many graces as he. Though all w. ſaid of this pre- 
late was aggravated to the laſt degree, it failed not however 
to make impreſſion on the minds of the generality of the 
people, who were more eaſily confirmed in their belief of 
what they were told, as they who knew better things, durſt 
not contradict the monks, for fear of incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of the king and his favourite. 

5] Had Edred lived any time, Dunſtan and the monks 
would doubtleſs have carricd all before them. But this prince 
died when the monks were but juſt beginning to creep into 
the benefices. The hiſtorians who have made it their buſineſs 
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DW Y * came to the crown at fourteen years of age, 
[955] with very different notions of Dunſtan from 
thole of his predeceſſor. Whether he was prepoſſeſſed by the 
enemies of that miniſter, or had ſome particular cauſe of 
complaint againſt him, he was no ſooner on the throne, but 
he ordered him to give an account of the ſums the late king 
entruſted him with. Dunſtan replied, the money that had 
paſſed through his hands, having been laid out in pious uſes, 
he was not accountable for an adminiſtration ſolely relating to 
religion. As he urged the building of Glaſſenbury, which 
the late king had ſo much at heart, Edwy's council thought 
it not proper to puſh the affair any farther, leſt the people 
ſhould eſpouſe the abbot's cauſe. The founding and repairing 
of monatteries were at that time ſuch ſacred things, that 
there was no ſpeaking againſt them, without being branded 
with the name of impious and prophane. And therefore the 
king's council finding there was no attacking Dunſtan on that 
head, without danger took another courſe to undermine his 
credit, which was to reverſe whatever had been done in fa— 
vour of the monks. Accordingly, the monks were turned 
out of their benefices, and the ſecular prieſts put in their 
room. By this notable proceeding, three things were intend- 
ed : Firſt, to mortity Dunſtan, which it muſt do in a very 
tenfible manner. Secondly, to leſſen the people's eſteem for 
him, fince the pulling down what he had ſet up, was a clear 
evidence, the court had no great opinion of his ſanctity. Be- 
fides, the reſtoring the benefices to the ſecular clergy, plainly 
intimating it was wrong to diſpoſſeſs them. Laſtly, as Dun- 
man and the monks were in ſtrict union, their diſgrace could 
not but reflect upon him. The perſecutions of the moſt crucl 
tyrants againſt the church, never extorted from the primitive 
chriſtians ſuch bitter invectives, as this pretended perſecution 
did from the monks. As they repreſent the matter, religion 
was never in ſo great danger. The moſt pernicious hereſies 
were nothing in — of what was then acted. The 
monks of Malmſbury, who were the moſt concerned, made 
the greateſt noiſe of all, and for that reaſon were turned out 
of their monaſtery, which was given to the ſecular prieſts. 
William of Malmſbury upon this occaſion ſays, that after it 
had been inhabited by monks two hundred and ſeventy years, 
it was made a ſtable of clerks. Whether Dunſtan excited the 
monks to make theſe complaints, or the charging him with 
it was made a pretence to puniſh him, he was baniſhed the 
kingdom. Some ſay, he voluntarily went into exile, without 
any previous condemnation. However this be, he rctircd to 
a monaſtery in Flanders *, where he lived in expectation of 
being recalled by ſome favourable turn of affairs. 


* He alfo rebuilt Croyland and Abingdon monafterics, Ingulph. p. 41. 
The laſt, founded by Ina, had been deitroved by the Danes, Speed. 

» Some think this was a contrivance of Dunitai'':, tg keep the treaſure 
Edred had committed to his truſt. See Hollingth. vol. i. p. 188. 

He wa og 2 old Minſter at Wincheſter, 8. Dunelm. His 
bones, with thoſe of other kings, are preſerved in a gilt coffer fixe 
the wall, in the Boch fide of the a Speed, p. rl ay colter fixed. upon 

4 Buchauan ſays, that by Great-Britain 1s meant, that part of Britain ly- 


to extol the merits and ſanctity of Dunſtan, tell us, that Eg. 
red's death was revealed to him by a voice from heaven, ag 
he was coming to ſee him. They add, his horſe fell down 
dead under him, at the prodigious noiſe, the voice made e. 
But judicious authors have taken care not to ſtuff their 
writings with tales of this nature. | 

Edred reigned but ten years P. Elfrid and Bedfrid, his tuo 
ſons, whom he left very young, did not ſucceed him. Hig 
nephew Edwy, ſon of Edmund his elder brother, was placed 
on the throne. This election, by the way, ſeems equally to 
favour thoſe who are of opinion, that in the Saxon times 
the ſucceſhon to the crown depended entirely on the ſuffrages 
of the clergy and nobility, and thoſe who maintain it he. 
longed of right to the next heir. On one hand, we find 
Edred's ſons deprived by the great men of the king their fa. 
ther's inheritance, and at the ſame time, the crown given to 
the ſon of the elder brother, in prejudice of thoſe of the 
younger. 

We find in one of Edred's charters, that he took the title 
of Monarch of Albion; and in another, that he ſtiled him. 
ſelf king of Great-Britain 4, in which he was followed by 
Edgar his nephew. If theſe charters were not forged, it 
may be inferred from thence, that Edred ſubdued. Scotland. 
But this is no proper place to examine this matter, which has 
cauſed ſuch warm diſputes between the Engliſh and Scots, 
However this be, the title Edred and Edgar affected to uit, 
was neglected by their ſucceſſors, till the time of James I, 
about the end of the ſixteenth century. 
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Dunſtan's enemies gloried in his diſgrace. The king him- 
ſelf was highly delighted with being freed from a man whom 
he hated, and who, in the former reign, had ſhown him 
marks of diſreſpect. But he ſoon learnt how dangerous ſuch 
kind of enemies are. He found, by fatal experience, there 
is no giving offence to eccleſiaſtics with impunity, and to 
ſaints leaſt of all others. The monks, enraged to the laſt de- 
gree for the loſs of their benefices, cried down, to the utmoſt 
of their power, the adminiſtration of the young king, whom 
they conſidered as the principal author of their diſgrace. By 
their lies and calumnies which they every where ſpread, ther 
at length perſuaded their votaries he was the moſt impious of 
men. The conſequence of which was, that great numbers 
of malecontents appeared in Mercia, of whom Edgar, the 
king's brother, was declared head and protector. Perhaps he 
was made to believe, by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, that 
he would do God ſervice in depoſing his wicked brother: or 
rather he uſed that pretence to mount the throne, of which 
he had yet but a very diſtant proſpect. { 957 ] However this 
be, having ſecured Mercia, he went into Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, where he found the Danes ready to join 
him. They defired nothing more than to ſee the Engliſh in- 
volved in trouble and contuſion. This inſurrection was the 
more ſurpriſing to Edwy, as he had never given his people, 
much leſs his brother, any juſt cauſe of complaiat : beſides, 
he never imagined the monks could have intereſt enough to 
raiſe ſo great diſturbances. However, it was but too truc, 
and as he was taken unprepared, he was not in condition to 
extinguiſh the flame already kindled. In this extremity, not 
knowing how to recover what he had loſt, he choſe to reducc 
himſelf to the ſole kingdom of Weſſex, which continued 
ſaithful to him, and deliver up all the reſt. 

In the mean time, the rebels dreading to fall again under 
the dominion of Edwy, came to a reſolution of having a king 
of their own, whoſe intereſt would oblige him to protect and 
defend them. But as they were a mixture of Engliſh ant 
Danes, cach nation was deſirous the choice ſhould fall on on. 
of their countrymen. The Danes, to attain their ends, en- 
deavoured to make it believed, that the only way to be ſat« 
from Edwy's attacks, was to call in the aſſiſtance of Den— 
mark. But in truth, their aim was only to carry the clc- 
tion. The Engliſh, on the contrary, perceiving their intent, 
did all they could to haſten the election, repreſenting how 
fatal their preſent ſtate of anarchy might prove. But the 
more forward the Engliſh appeared to be, the more full of 
delays were the Danes, who daily raiſed freth obſtacles, in 
hopes there would be a neceſſity at laſt of ſending for aid 


ing on the ſouth of Adrian's wall, which the Britons inhabited. 

* He was fo extraordinary fair and comely, that he obtained the ſurname 
of Pancalus, or, the Fair. Ethelwerd. He was crowned at Kingſton by Ode, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. S. Dunelm. | , 

8. Dunelm. and Hoved. call it the monaſtery of Blandunum, or Blan- 


＋ ae Hollingſh. and Brompt. ſay, it was the monaſtery of St. Amande 
at Gauunt. 
He 
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ark. At lengh, after a year ſpent in debates, Ed- 
—— no efforts fre the recovery of his dominions, and 
conſequently the aſſiſtance of Denmark becoming unneceffary, 
rince Edgar was choſen with the title of king of Mercia, 
by which was meant all the country lying north of the 
Thames, except the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. [959] To 
heighten the merit of the new king, it was given out, that 
whilſt the great men were deliberating on the choice of a 
king, a voice was heard from heaven, commanding them to 
elect Edgar. The revelation was eaſily ſwallowed by the 
ople, at a time when it was the general opinion, that every 
the leaſt remarkable event was attended by ſome miracle. 


EDGAR 
in Mercia. 


E D W V 
in Eſſex. 


This partition of England laſted not long. The being de- 
prived of the kingdom of Mercia, and the ſecing the monks 
triumph over his misfortunes, ſat ſo heavy upon Edwy's 
mind, [959] that he fell into an exceſs of melancholy, 
which brought him to his grave, after he had reigned four 
years and ſome months *. ; 

If we believe the monkiſh writers, Edwy was a very wick- 
ed prince. Indeed, how was it poſſible for a king that did 
not pleaſe them, to be reckoned otherwiſe ? However, when 
we examine all they ſay to blacken his reputation, we find 
but one thing which can have any foundation, and which at- 
ter all has very much the air of a fiction, or at leaſt, is great- 
ly aggravated, They ſay, he kept the wife of one of his 
courtiers for his miſtreſs; and on the very day of the coro- 
nation, whilſt the great men were debating the affairs of the 
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DW Y dying without iſſue, his brother Edgar ſucceeded 

him, and united the two kingdoms that were lately di- 
vided. [957] Though he was not above fixteen years old, 
his great genius -and folid judgment rendered him more ca- 
pable of governing, than many other princes of a more ad- 
vanced age. It cannot be denied, there are ſome men born 
with ſo good natural parts, that their judment is ripe before 
the uſual time. Edgar was one of this number. If he had 
given proof of his ability in depriving his brother of the 
half of his kingdom, he continued to do the ſame when he 
came to reign alone. He knew how to make himſelf 
obeyed by his ſubjects, and feared by his enemies, two things 
that undoubtedly demonſtrated the great capacity of a crowned 
head, 

The firſt thing Edgar did, after he was elected king of Mer- 
cia, was to recall Dunſtan from baniſhment, and promote him 
to the ſee of Worceſter, then vacant ?. The ſuddenneſs where- 
with this prelate was recalled, gives room to ſuſpect he was, 
though abſent, concerned in the inſurrection that placed Ed- 
gar on the throne of Mercia. His great intereſt at court during 
this prince's reign, ſtrengthens this ſuſpicion. 

The reign of Edgar 1s chiefly remarkable for the continual 
peace the kingdom enjoyed; from whence he was ſurnamed 
the peaceable. This uninterrupted calm was owing neither to 
his victories nor ſlothfulneſs, but to his extraordinary prepa- 
rations for his defence, in caſe he ſhould ever be engaged in 
a war. By this means he became ſo formidable, that no one 
durſt venture to attack him. He always kept a ſtanding army 
in the northern provinces, as well for a terror to the kings of 
Scotland and Wales, as to keep in awe his own ſubjects, par- 
ticularly the Danes. This precaution was ſo much the more 
neceſſary, as he was ſenſible they were always ready to take 
advantage of any troubles and commotions in the ſtate. His 
own experience had taught him ſo much, ſince by their aſ- 
ſtance it was, that he triumphed over his brother. On the 
other hand, to prevent the, invaſions of the foreign Danes, 
who were no leſs to be feared, he took the moſt effectual 
method. He is ſaid to have fitted out, great and ſmall, four 


He was buried at Wincheſter, in the new monaſtery, Hoved. 

Some, to make the matter worſe, ſay, he kept not only the daughter, 
whote name was Elgiva, but the mother too; and that he was on the bed 
derween them both when Dunitan came to fetch him. M. Weſt. 

* Some fay the was his wife, but too near a-kin, and therefore, that Odo 
the archbiſhop ſeconding Dunſtan, put the king under the leſſer excommu- 
«cation, and branded Elgiva in the forehead with a hot iron, and then ba- 
wihed her to Ireland. After her return, his heat againſt her continuing, he 
dam: ſtringed her, ſays Malmſbury; but Ofbern lays it upon the revolters. 
Vit, Dunit, Hove. : 

* Huntingdon, who was no party in the quarrel, gives him a handſome 
character, and ſays, the country flouriſhed under his government, and ſeems 
to lament he lived no longer. Hunt. 

A great council being held at Bradford in Wiltſhire Dunſtan was, by the 
genetgl conſent of all there preſent, choſen biſhop. Vit, Dunſtan. 
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kingdom, he abruptly withdrew to the apartment of this wo- 
man, from whence he was brought back by Dunſtan, who 
alone had the boldnefs to reprimand him for this infamous 
action v. From that time, if we may believe them, the king 
and his miſtreſs were ſo incenſed againſt this holy man, that 
they would have proceeded to the taking away his hte, had 
he not prevented their wicked deſign by a voluntary exile. 
But to give ſtill a more convincing proof of the diſſoluteneſs 
of Edwy, and the holineſs of Dunſtan, they have vented a 
thing which plainly ſhows what ſpirit they were of. They 
ſay, after Edwy's death, his ſoul being dragged into hell by 
a legion of devils, one of them was diſpatched with the good 
news to Dunitan. But far from rejoicing at it, the ſaint pray- 
ed ſo intenſely for the ſoul that was going to be eternally 
miſerable, that God, moved by his zeal, tnatched- it from 
the devils, and tranſlated it into paradiſe. This laſt inſtance 
of the animoſity of the monks againſt Edwy, renders their 
charge of adultery very ſuſpicious, eſpecially if we confider 
he was not above fourteen years of age when he aſcended the 
throne. Moreover, there are hiſtorians, who aſſure us, this 
pretended miſtreſs was his lawful wife v. However this be, 
we may be certain Edway might have had one or more miſ- 
treſſes, without all that clamour againſt him, had he been a 
favourer of the monks. For they were not at all offended at 
the amours of his brother Edgar, who was much more 
guilty than he in that reſpect. But the one was their friend, 
and the other their enemy. All hiſtorians however have not 
been guilty of this injuſtice to Edwy. Some have been more 
favourable to him, either paſting over in filence theſe fri- 
volous accuſations, or giving him the commendation he 
deſerved x. 


the Peaceable. 


thouſand ſhips. Some have even raiſed the number to four 
thouſand eight hundred *, It is probable this affair has been 
very much magnified : however, it ſhews at leaſt the number 
of his ſhips was extraordinary. This numerous fleet, being 
diſtributed in all the ports of the kingdom, and cruiſing 
inceſſantly round the ifland, frightened the pyrates from mak- 
ing deſcents, and ſuffered no ſhip to come upon the coaſt un- 
examined. Theſe precautions produced the effect intended 
by Edgar. They prevented invaſions from abroad, and kept 
all quiet at home, by deſtroying all hopes of foreign aſſiſtance. 
With ſuch an army and fleet, this prince, without once draw- 
ing his ſword, obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, and the 
Iſle of Man, to ſwear allegiance to him, and acknowledge 
him tor ſovereign. As a proof of his ſuperiority over the kings 
his neighbours, the Engliſh hiſtorians relate a very extraor-— 
dinary fact, which, if true, fully approves what they aſſert. 
They tell us, this prince keeping his court at Cheſter, and 
having a mind to go by water to the monaſtery of St. John 
Baptiſt, was rowed down the Dee in a barge by eight kings, 
himſelf fitting at the helm“. 

[961] Edgar, not content with having ſecured England 
from all foreign aſſaults, thought it neceftary, for the further 
repole of his ſubjects, to free them from two domeſtick plagues, 
by which they were infeſted. The one was a horrible mul- 
titude of wolves, which coming down in droves from the 
mountains in Wales, made ſuch a terrible havock among their 
flocks and herds, that the country was in a continual alarm. 
Hitherto they could find no remedy for this evil : but Edgar 
bethought himſelf of an expedient, which quickly cleared 
the country of them. In the firſt place he converted the tri- 
bute of gold, filver, and cattle, paid him yearly by the Welh, 
into three hundred wolves heads. In the next place he pub- 
liſhed throughout all England, a general pardon for all paſt 
offences on condition each criminal brought him by ſuch a 
time a certain number of wolves-tongues, in proportion to his 
crimes. Upon publiſhing this act of grace, the wolves were 
hunted and deſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that in three years 
there was not one left in the kingdom. 


2 8. Dunelm. and Chr. M. Mailros have three thouſand fix hundred, p. 
150. 160. W. Thorn ſays, the whole number was but three hundred, which 
is moſt probable. Sce Stow, p. 83. To maintain the charge of this fleet, 
beſides the contributions of his ſubjects, he entered into a treaty at Cheſter 
with fix kings, who engaged to aſſiſt him both by fea and land. Sax. Ann. 
With this fleet he uſed to fail round England every year atter Eaſter, Flor. 
Wore. p. 607. 

a Theſe might be the kings of the ſeveral kingdoms in Wales, of Angleſey, 
Man, and Ireland, Some reckon among them Keneth III. of Scotland, 
who was vaſſal to Edgar for Cumberland. Hoved. Rapin. There was no 
ſuch man as Keneth cotemporary with Edgar, See Anderſon's Tables. 
Theſe eight kings were Malcolm, king of Cumberland; Mackus, lard of 
the iſles ; and theſe fix Welſh princes, Dufnal, Sifert, Howel, Jago, Inchell, 
Jevaf. S. Dunelm. Malmſb. | 
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The other plague that infeſted England was no leſs grievous ; 
it was another ſort of wolves,who, not ſatisfied with eating up 
flocks and herds, devoured houſes and families. I mean the 
magiſtrates appointed in the cities and provinces to adminiſter 
juſtice to the people: Theſe mercenary judges, abuting the 
exorbitant power Edgar's predeceſſors had ſuffered them to 
uſurp during the wars, was become intolerable to the nation. 
Without any regard to law or juſtice, they conſulted only 
their own intereſt. They who made them the largeſt preſents, 
were ſure to be favoured ; and though by that means the 

r were moſt oppreſſed, the rich were not entirely ſcreened 
trom their partial proceedings. Alfred the Great endeavoured, 
by an extraordinary act of teverity, to put a ſtop to this evil; 
but the enſuing wars prevented his ſucceſſors from executing 
his laws. Edgar, undertaking to reform this abule, ſet about 
it himſelf with great application. To this end he took a pro- 

greſs every year through ſome part of the kingdom, on purpoſe 
to hear the complaints againſt thoſe judges who abuſed their 
authority. He was not ſatisfied with inſpecting himſelf into 
their miſdemeanors, but thought it farther neceflary to redreſs 
them for the future, by making a law, that every judge con- 
victed of giving ſentence contrary to the laws, ſhould be fined 
one hundred and twenty ſhillings, if he did it ignorantly; 
but if knowingly, ſhould be caſheered for ever. It cannot be 
denied, that in this he acted as became a great prince, and 
that ſubjects who enjoy the double privilege, of being guarded 
againſt invaſions from abroad, and oppreſſions at home, are 
perfectly happy. Such is the ſtate of the Engliſh at this day 
under the preſent government. 

If Edgar was a lover of peace, it was not for want of 
courage; that was never laid to his charge. There is a ſtory 
related of him, which, though it has the air of a fiction, 
proves at leaſt, he was reckoned a courageous prince. It is 
taid, that being informed, Keneth III. king of Scotland, had 
jeſted on the littleneſs of his ſtature, he ſent for him to court, 
and walking with him in a certain place where he had ordered 
two ſwords to be hid, he bid him take his choice, telling 
him withall, he ſhould ſee, if he pleaſed, what a little man 
could do. Keneth, as the ſtory goes, was ſo far from ac- 
cepting the challenge, that he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
begged his pardon. I obſerve this relation is very improbable. 
In the firſt place, it is generally referred to the beginning of 
Edgar's reign ; whereas Keneth III. came not to the crown 
of Scotland till five or fix years before that prince's death. In 
the ſecond place, the character the Scotch hiſtorians give Ke- 
neth, will not ſuffer us to think him capable of ſuch a piece 
of cowardice, Laſtly, this adventure ſeems to have been 
confounded with one of the ſame nature, between a king of 
Scotland, and one of the lords of his court, related by Bu- 
chanan. 

Edgar's noble qualities, and the tranquility England enjoyed 
during his reign, render him, no doubt, very praiſe-worthy. 
But perhaps they would have been buried in eternal oblivion, 
had not his extraordinary attachment to the monks engaged 
them to proclaim his praiſes, even to an extravagant degree. 
His bigotry to them, which paſſed then for the moſt ſublime 
virtue, was the principal reaſon of the commendations given 
him by hiſtorians, and of his being honoured with the title 
of ſaint after his death. He is ſaid to have founded above 
forty monaſteries, and repaired and beautified many more, 
particularly that of Glafſenbury, built by his uncle Edred. In 
ſhort, he was ſo liberal to the monks, that it was hardly in 
his power to do more for them than he did. Ingulphus, in 
his hiſtory of the abby of Croyland®, ſays, that in the reign 
of Edgar, the treaſury of that monaſtery amounted to ten 
thouſand pounds, beſides holy-veſlels, ſhrines, relicks, and the 
like. This was a very great ſum, conſidering that houſe had 
been rebuilt but thirty years. Hence may be gueſſed the im- 
menſe riches of the monaſteries in thoſe days. 

Edgar, not content with being thus liberal to the monks, 
undertook to put them in poſſeſſion again of the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, which he performed with a high hand. Dunſtan, 
whom he had made archbiſhop of Cane Bury, was the prin- 
cipal author of this project. This prelate was ſo much in his 
favour, that Edred's affection to him was nothing in compa- 


» He obſerves, that in 974, in Edgar's reign, one Swarling, a monk of 
Croyland, died in the hundred and torty ſecond year of his age, another in 
the hundred and fifteenth, which is the more remarkable, becaute that abby 
was fituated in a fenny and watery place in Lincolnthire, p. 51. 

© They are faid to teach here the liberal ſciences, muſic, engraving, and 
the like. 

4 Mr. Camden ſays, Dunſtan introduced into this monaſtery a new order 
of monks, viz. Benedictines, who, by the bounty of princes, got ſo much 
wealth as exceeded that of kings. After they had as it were reigned here 
for above tix hundred years (for all their neighbours were at their back) they 
were driven out by Henry VIII. and the monaftery, which was invironed 
with a wall of a mile in compals, and repleniſhed with ſtately buildings, was 
by degrees enturely demolithed, In his time there was a wallnut-tree in the 


riſon of Edgar's. As he made a very conſiderable figure both 
in this and the following reign, it will not be improper to 
take a nearer view of him. ſides, he paſled for a faint of 
the firſt claſs, and nothing can be added to the praiſes he. 
{towed on him by hiſtorians, | 

Dunſtan, ſon of Herſtan, and nephew of Athelm, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Glaſſenbury, in 925. He 
ſpent his youthful years with his uncle the archbiſhop, who 
took care to have him inſtructed in all the ſciences, as far as 
that age of ignorance would permit. He excelled particularly 
in muſic, painting, and engraving, in which he took great 
delight all his life. As ſoon as he had finiſhed his ſtudics 
the archbiſhop recommended him to king Athelſtan, why 
ſent for him to court, but however gave him no preferment. 
The author of his life pretends, the courtiers envying his vir. 
tue and learning, maliciouſly repreſented him to the king as 
a diſſolute and ſcandalous liver: which the king believing, 
forbad him the court, without examining the truth. Some 
time after, the archbiſhop finding means to undeceive the 
king, Dunſtan was reſtored to favour, and preſented with 
ome lands near Glaſſenbury. Here he ſpent itveral years in 
retirement, with certain devout men, whom he had drawn 
thither, living with them a fort of monaſtic life. Glaſton, 
or Glaſſenbury, was anciently a ſmall church, founded ac. 
cording to the vulgar opinion, by Joſeph of Arimathea, as 
hath been obſerved elſewhere. The church having been de- 
ſtroyed, Devy, biſhop of St. David's, built another in the 
ſame place. This being allo decayed, was repaired by 
twelve devout maj who coming from Armorica, ſettle 
in this place. Ina, king of Weſſex, having pulled it down to 
the ground, raiſed a ſtately church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Several perſons, famous for thcit 
piety, moſt of them Iriſh, retired to this church, where they 
were maintained by Edgar's bounty. From that time there 
were always devout perſons, who made choice of this place 
for their retreat ©. 

After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſſenbury, Ed- 
mund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, having conceived an eſteem! for 
him, built there a monaſtery d, and made him abbot. As 
Dunſtan was a perſon of great addreſs, he knew how to ma- 
nage this prince ſo dexterouſly, that he was very much in 
favour all his reign. His intereſt at court ſtill encreaſed un- 
der Edred, to whom he was prime miniſter, favourite, and 
confeſſor. Dunſtan's extreme fondneſs for a monaſtic life, 
made him uſe, without any caution, all his intereſt to reſtore 
the monks to the benefices, and eject the ſecular prieſts, 
whom he heartily deſpiſed and at length mortally hated. This 
attachment to the monks, added to his haughty carriage, pro- 
cured him many enemies, and drew upon him the diſpleaſure 
of Edwy, ſucceſſor of Edmund, as we have ſeen. The haſte 
Edgar was in to recall this abbot from Flanders, is a clear 
evidence he was indebted to him for the crown of Mercia. 
Upon Dunſtan's return to England, Edgar promoted him to 
the ſee of Worceſter. Some time after, the biſhopric of 
London being vacant, he was entruſted with the managemen! 
of it: this had led ſome writers into the miſtake of ima- 
gining he was biſhop of Worceſter and London at the fan 
time. Edgar never ceaſed to give him freſh marks of his 
eſteem, and his high conceit of him was the more confirmed 
by the miracles aſcribed to him. The monks took all imz- 
ginable care to ſpread the fame of theſe miracles every where, 
and were ſo very particular in their circumſtances, that on: 
muſt have been much freer from prejudice than they genc- 
rally were in thoſe days, not to have believed them. Ir 1: 
however very unlikely, that Edgar himſelf, who was not of 
the number of thoſe weak people that ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſo cafily deceived, was thoroughly convinced of their truth : 
but perhaps he was of opinion thoſe pious frauds were no de- 
triment to religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great 
opinion of Dunſtan's ſanctity. After Athelm's death, Oco, 
by birth a Dane, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, but 
lived not long after his inſtallation. To him ſucceeded Elfin, 
who died as he was going to Rome for his pall . [959] This 
happening in the beginning of Edgar's reign, Brithelm, bi— 
ſhop of Bath, was elected to the vacant fee. But Edgar be- 


church-yard, but it is now gone, and a young one in its place (that was ſaid 
never to bud before Barnabas day (11th of June) and always to ſhoot on! 
Its leaves on that very day. And alſo a haw-thorn-tree (in Wirral Park, hard 
by) that budded on Chriſtmas day as if it were in May. This tree has been 
cut down many years; but there are ſome ſtill growing in the county, from 
branches of the old tree, particularly one in the garden of William Strou«. 
elq. polictior of the ground where the other ſtood ; and another in the garden 
ot the Whitc-hart inn in Glafſenbury, "Theſe things ſeems to be relics ot 
monkery. 

He was frozen to death on the Alps, which the monkiſh hiſtorians in- 
terpret as a judgment for his diſreſpect to Odo's grave. Malunſb. Others, 
tor his ſimony. Mat. Weſtm. 
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ing Jefirous of having Dunſtan archbiſhop, called a general 
council, where he repreſented Brithelm as unqualified for ſo 
reat a poſt, whereupon he was ordered to return to his old 
dioceſe, and Dunſtan was choſen in his room. "This election 
not being exactly canonical, it was thought fit Dunſtan 
ſhould go to Rome, on pretence of receiving his pall, that 
he might at the ſame time juſtify theſe proceedings. The 
pe, who was not ignorant ot Dunſtan's great influence at 
the court of England, nor of his zeal in eſpouſing the inte- 
reſt of the church of Rome and the monks, readily confirm- 
ed his election, conſtituting him moreover his legate for 
England, with a very extenſive authority. [963] At his return, 
Oſwald his relation was, through his means, made biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Ethelwald, his intimate friend, of Wincheſ- 
ter. Theſe three prelates, by holding together, intirely go- 
verned the church during this reign. Edgar committing to 
them the management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, was not 
contented with granting whatever they deſired, but even took 
a pleaſure in doing them favours unaſked. f 
4964) As ſoon as Dunſtan ſaw his credit firmly eſtabliſhed, 
he returned to his grand project in favour of the monks, 
which he had been forced to lay aſide during the reign of 
Edwy. This affair was not without its difficulties: the great 
men of the nation looked upon it as a misfortune, that the 
guidance of the churches ſhould be wreſted out of the hands 
of the ancient and lawfül governors. They were {till leſs 
leaſed with its being committed to the monks, who, by the 
rule of their order, and according to the cuſtom hitherto ob- 
ſerved, were excluded from the paſtoral functions, in order 
to employ themſelves wholly in prayer, within the walls of 
their monaſteries. Beſides, they were of opinion, that inſtead 
of encouraging and enriching the monks, it would be much 
better to put a ſtop to the People's zcal, who were perpetually 
bequeathing to them conſiderable legacies, whereby eſtates 
were paſſed away in mortmain, to the great prejudice of the 
nation. It was eaſy therefore to ſee this project would meet 
with great oppoſition from the nobles. Bur on the other hand, 
the people, who did not look fo far before them, were en- 
tirely in the intereſt of the monks; and extremely offended at 
the ſcandalous lives of the ſecular clergy, who applied the 
revenues of the church to uſes directly contrary to the intent 
of the donors f. It muſt be confeſſed, the clergy at that time 
were very ill livers, and that pride, avarice, gluttony, drun- 
kenneſs, luxury, openly reigned among them. Dunſtan and 
his party did all that lay in their power to expoſe theſe irre- 
gularities, in order to irritate the people againſt their paſtors. 
They ſucceeded ſo well in their deſign, that multitudes eſ- 
uſed the cauſe of the monks, purely out of contempt of 
the ſecular clergy. But what did the monks moſt ſervice was 
the king's being ſo vigorous a champion for them. [969] His 
good opinion of them was ſtill increaſed by comparing them 
with the ſeculars, who indeed obſerved no meaſures in their 
exceſſes: and therefore this prince thought to do the church 
fignal ſervice in putting 1t under the government of the 
monks, whom he looked upon as ſo many ſaints. Edgar be- 
ing thus inclined, Dunſtan tound no dithculty to perſuade him 
to countenance a reformation he believed ſo advantageous to 
the church. To give the finiſhing ſtroke to this work, he 
cauſed a council to be aflembled, in hopes their authority, 
together with the kings, would ſurmount all obſtacles. Ed- 
ar was pleaſed to aſſiſt in perſon at this council, and made a 
ipeech, which plainly ſhewed how greatly he was prejudiced 
in their favour. As this harangue manifeſtly diſcovers the 
diſpoſition of the king, of Dunſtan, and of the other direc- 
tors of the affairs of the church, with regard to the ſecular 
clergy, it will not perhaps be amiſs to give the reader the 
whole of it ; and the rather, as it relates to one of the prin- 
cipal events of this reign. 
* Almighty God having vouchſafed of his infinite mercy to 
* ſhew his goodneſs to us in a remarkable manner, it is moſt 
reaſonable, reverend fathers, we ſhould exert our. endea- 
vours to make a fuitable return. That we are in poſſeſſion 
of this plentiful country is not owing to any ſtrength of our 
own, but to the help of his all- powerful arm, who has been 
pleaſed to manifeſt his loving-kindneſs towards us. It is 
but juſt therefore we ſhould bring ourſelves, our ſouls, and 
bodies, in ſubjection to him, who has ſubdued all things for 
us, and ſhould take care that all that are under us ſhould be 
obedient to his laws. It is my office, reverend fathers, to 
adminiſter juſtice without reſpect of perſons ; ſuppreſs the 
rebellious; to punith the ſacrilegious; to protect the poor 
and weak from the hand of the oppreflor. It is my buſi- 
nets alſo to take care that the church and her miniſters, the 
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It muſt be obſerved, that after the demoliſhing of the abbeys in Alfred?; 

time, the ſecular clergy repaired tome of the monaſteries, took poſſeſſion of 

tuem, were incorporated under certain regulations, performed divine ſervice 
Number 10. 
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© holy fraternities of the religious, have all things neceſſary 
to their ſubſiſtence and well being. But it is your duty to 
examine into the life and converſation of the clergy. To 
you it belongs to ſee that the live agreeably to their pt 05 
feſſion: that they are ſober, temperate, chaſte, hoſpitable 
to the poor and the ſtranger : that they are careful in the 
2dminiſtration of their office, conſtant in their in ſtructions 
to the people. In a word, that they are worthy of the glo- 
rious character of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. With 1ub- 
miſſion be it ſpoken, reverend fathers, had you taken due 
care of theſe things, I ſhould not have had the diffatisfac- 
tion of hearing from all hands the enormous crimes daily 
committed by the clergy of this land. I intiſt not on the 
ſmallneſs of their tonſure, contrary to the canons of the 
church, or their effeminacy in their habits, or their haugh- 
tineſs in their geſtures, on their immodeſt diſcourſes, which 
plainly ſhew all is not right within. I omit their negligence 
with regard to divine ſervice : hardly will they vouchſafe 
their company at the public prayers, and when they come 
to church to celebrate the holy myſteries, one would think 
they were going to act a play. But the chief ſubject of my 
complaint, I ſpeak it with extreme regret, is what miniſters 
occaſion of grief to the good, and of joy to the prophane, 
I mean the lewd and ſcandalous lives of the clergy. They 
ſpend their days in diverſions, entertainments, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. Their houſes may be ſaid to be ſo many 
ſinks of lewdneſs, public ſtages, and receptacles of liber- 
tines. There they have gaming, dancing, and obſcene 
ſinging. There they paſs the night in rioting and drun- 
kennets. It is thus, reverend fathers, it is thus the bounty 
of my predeceflors to the church, and their charities for 
the maintenance of the poor, and what is more, the ador- 
able blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was it for this 
that our anceſtors exhauſted their treaſures ? was it for this 
they were ſo liberal of their eſtates ? was it to deck the 
concubines of their prieſts, to provide for them ſplendid 
entertainments, to furniſh them with dogs and hawks, that 
our foretathers diſplayed their munificence to the church ? 
Thele are the crimes which the people complain of in pri- 
vate, and the ſoldiers in public; which are ſung in the 
ſtreets, and acted on the ſtage ; and yet they are torgiven, 
they are overlooked, they are connived at by you! Where 
is now the ſword of Levi, and the zeal of Simeon? where 
is the wrath of Moſes againſt the worſhippers of the golden 
calt ? where is the indignation of St. Peter againſt Simon 
the magician ? Imitate, reverend fathers, imitate the zeal 
of theſe holy perſons, and follow the way of righteouſneſs, 
ſhewn you by the Lord. Ir is high time for you to draw 
the ſword of St. Peter, whilſt I make uſe of the great Con- 
ſtantine's. Let us join our forces to expel the lepers out 
of the temple; to cleanſe the ſanctuary, and to cauſe the 
Lord to be ſerved by the true fons of Levi, who faid to 
his father, and to his mother, I know you not ; and to 
his brethren, I know not who you are ?* Let the difre- 
ſprct to the relics of the ſaints, and the daily profaning of 
the holy altars, rouze you up. Be moved at the great abuſe 
of the piety of our forefathers. One of my anceſtors, you 
all know, dedicated to the church the tithes of the king- 
dom: the glorious Alfred, my great-grandfather, laid out 
his revenues in religious uſes. You are not ignorant of the 
great benefactions of my father and uncle, which it would 
be highly diſhonourable ſo ſoon to 1 ſeeing the altars 
are ſtill adorned with them. You, O Dunſtan, father of 
fathers, raiſe your imagination a little, I pray you, and 
fancy you behold my father looking down from heaven, 
and expoſtulating with you in this manner: © It was you 
that adviſed me to the building of ſo many churches and 
monaſteries ; it was you I made choce of for my ſpiritual 
guide, and the inſpector of my behaviour. Did not I al- 
ways obey your voice ? did I not always prefer your ad- 
vice before wealth ? how frankly did I lay out my trea- 
ſures, when you ſaid the word? my charities were always 
ready when you called for them. Whatever was defired for 
the churches was immediately granted. If you complained 
the monks were ſhort in their conveniencies, they were 
forthwith ſupplied. You uſed to tell me, ſuch liberalities 
brought forth immortal fruit, and were highly meritori- 
ous, fince they were expended in ſupporting. the ſervants 
of God, and maintaining the poor. And is it not an in- 
tolerable ſhame they ſhould be laid out in adorning and 
decking a pack of proſtitutes? are theſe the fruits of my 
benefactions? are theſe the effects of your glorious pro- 
«© miſes?” Theſe, O Dunſtan, are the complaints of the king 
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in their reſpective churches, lived fingle or married as they thought fit, and 
tiood in the fame condition with our preſent prebendaries. 
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© my father. What can you anſwer to this n ? I am 
© convinced that you have hitherto been unblameable, when 
© you ſaw a thief, you conſented not to him, neither have 
© you been partaker with the adulterer.” No, you have en- 
© deavoured to correct theſe abuſes. You have argued, ex- 
© horted, threatened. But fince theſe means have | pps in 
© vain, it is time to apply more effectual remedies. You have 
| © here ready to aſſiſt you the reverend father Ethelwald biſhop 
© of Wincheſter, and the venerable Oſwald biſhop of Wor- 
© ceſter. To you three I refer the management of this im- 
© portant affair. Exert the epiſcopal in conjunction with the 
© regal authority, to expel from the church of God the 
4 diſorderly clergy, and put in ſuch as live regularly in their 
© room s. 3 

After the king had made ſo full a declaration of his mind, 
the friends of the ſeculars durſt no longer oppoſe Dunſtan's 
defigns, perceiving it would be to no purpoſe. [ 964] Shortly 
after, the ſecular prieſts were expelled from the monaſteries, 
and the regulars put in their place. Ethelwold, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, leading the way in his dioceſe, was quickly fol- 
lowed by Dunſtan and Oſwald, and all the other biſhops, 
who, being monks, without much ſolicitation, imitated theſe 
three prelates. The ancient hiſtorians, for the moſt part, 
repreſent thoſe days as the golden age, and as the happieſt 
England ever knew. 

Perhaps it will ſeem ſtrange that the ſecular clergy ſhould 
at this time be more bitterly inveighed againſt than in the 
following centuries, when the lives of the prieſts were no leſs 
ſcandalous. To account for this, it muſt be obſerved, the 
popes had for ſome time prohibited the clergy from marry- 
ing, and were very ſevere to all who refuſed to comply with 
their decrees. This prohibition, which at preſent 1s a fun- 
damental article in the church of Rome, met at firſt with 
great oppoſition, eſpecially in England, which ſet the pope 
upon uſing all means to bring the Engliſh 12 to a com- 
pliance. Dunſtan's intereſt, and his addreſs to engage Ed- 
gar in the project, were great helps to then. We muſt 
therefore carry in our minds this prohibition againſt the cler- 
gy's marrying, in order to comprehend the occaſion of the 
complaints of the monks and their favourers againſt the ſe- 
culars, and to judge how far they are to be credited. Though 
it is but too true, the prieſts at that time led very diſorderly 
lives, yet that was not the ung that drew this ſtorm upon 
them : it was their marriage which gave the offence, and 
which their enemies would have to be thought a more hein- 
ous crime than concubinage, or any other they could lay to 
their charge. Their wives were always called concubines, or 
by a more opprobrious name. But notwithſtanding ail the 
endeavours of the court of Rome, this pretended abuſe could 
not be reformed till the end of the twelfth century, when the 
celibacy of the clergy was eſtabliſhed after a three hundred 
years ſtruggle. JETS 

The monks were bound in gratitude to make a ſuitable re- 
turn for the ſervice Edgar had done them. Accordingly, the 
monkiſh hiſtorians have endeavoured by their exceſſive com- 
mendations to make him paſs for a real ſaint. But whether 
for want of attention, or ſome other reaſon, they have related 
ſome particulars of his life, which beget not that idea they 
intended to give of him. Indeed, to conſider only his poli- 
tical actions, it muſt be confeſt, he was a great prince. But 
a great king and a great ſaint, are two very different charac- 
ters. For inſtance, it 1s difficult to juſtify, by the rules of the 
goſpel, a bloody execution done by Edgar's order in the iſle 
of Thanet, upon a very ſlight occaſion, as hiſtorians do al- 
low. What might not theſe ſame hiſtorians have ſaid of his 
unruly luſt, and vicious inclination to women, of which I 
am now going to give a few inſtances, who publiſhed to the 
world that the ſoul of his brother Edwy was about to be 
dragged into hell, for having had but a fingle miſtreſs ? 

It was caſy to ſee if Edgar had not purchaſed the good 
opinion of the monks by his exceſſive complaiſance, they 
would have given him no better quarter than his predeceſſor, 
who was much leſs faulty in that reſpect. 

To conclude the reign of Edgar, which was diſturbed 
neither by foreign nor domeſtick wars, it remains only that I 
give an-account of his amours, which are ſomething uncom- 
mon, and ſhew his good qualities were not without a great 
mixture of failings. His firſt miſtreſs was a nun, whom he 
took by force out of a convent, and could not be prevailed 
with to ſend back again by the ſolicitations of Dunſtan. He 
had a daughter by her named Editha, who was greatly cele- 


s Collier obſerves this ſpeech is raiſed and poliſhed in the original above 

the elocution of the tenth century; and therefore ſays, he ſhould have ſup- 
ſed Joſſelin might have worked the matter he found into a brighter form, 
d he not met with this harangue in Rievallenſis, an ancient hifforian, 


: Edgar in the Saxon Annals, anno 969, is ſaid to have ordered all 'Tha- 


br ated for her ſanctity. It is true, he atoned for his crime by 
not wearing his crown during the ſpace of ſeven years. A 
ſevere penance, indeed, for a fault his confeſlor ought to have 
looked upon as a ſacrilege! But this is not the firſt time the 
fins of princes have been extenuated, and the rigor of their 
penance magnified, His ſecond miſtreſs, whom ſome however 


call his lawtul wife, was Elfleda, ſurnamed the Fair, from her 


complexion. By her he had a ſon called Edward, who ſuc. 
ceeded him. An extraordinary adyenture gained him a third 
miſtreſs. Going one day by Andover, he took up his lodg. 
ing at a lord's houſe, who had a very beautiful daughter, with 
whom he fell paſſionately in love at firſt fight. As he was 
very violent in his paſſions, he reſolved to gratify his love with- 
out delay, fo commanded the young lady to be brought to his 
bed, without troubling himſelf to obtain her conſent. The 
mother of the lady being utterly againſt her daughter's being 
the king's concubine ; but withal, dreading by her denial, to 
draw down his diſpleaſure upon herſelf and family, deviſed 
this expedient. She prevailed upon one of her waiting-women 
to he with the King inſtead of her daughter. At break of day 
the king perceiving his bedfellow was going to riſe, would 
not let her, by which means ſhe was forced todiſcover the cheat, 
He was at firſt very angry at being thus deceived. But the 
good-liking he had taken to the girl moderating his anger, 
and giving him time to reflect on the diſhonour he intended 
his hoſt, he readily forgave the trick he had been ſerved. He 
kept this girl as his miſtreſs till he married. 

As all Edgar's amours, it ſeems, were to have ſomething 
particular in them, ſo this very marriage was not to be in the 
common way. He was informed that Ordang, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, had a daughter the greateſt beauty in England ; upon 
which he reſolved ro marry her, if ſhe anſwered the deſcrip- 
tion given of her. However, as he was unwilling to make 
any advances he might have reaſon to repent of, he communi- 
cated his deſign to Earl Ethelwold his — and ordered 
him to go upon ſomo pretence, and ſee whether the lady's 
beauty was as great as fame reported. Ethelwold being ar- 
rived at the carl of Devonſhire's, had no ſooner caſt his eyes 
on Elfrida his daughter, but he fell deſperately in love with 
her. His paſſion was ſo ſudden and violent, that forgetting 
all the king his maſter's favours, he demanded Elfrida for 
himſelf. His ſuit being granted, he was married as privately 
as poſhble, making his tather-in-law belicve he had important 
reaſons for not divulging his marriage. Returning ſoon after 
to court, he told the King there was nothing extraordinary in 
Elfrida, that he was amazed the world ſhould talk ſo much of 
her charms, that probably the fame of her beauty was owing 
more to her father's riches than any thing elſe. This report, 
which was far from inflaming the king's love, had the effe& 
Ethelwold expected. Edgar, growing out of conceit with the 
match, laid afide all thoughts of it. Ethelwold perceiving 
the king was grown perfectly cool upon the matter, repre- 
ſented to him one day, that though the fortune of the earl of 
Devonſhire's daughter was nothing to a king, yet it would be 
the making of a ſubject; and therefore humbly defired his 
leave to make his addreſſes to her, as being the greateſt heir— 
cſs in the kingdom. Edgar, who had loſt all inclination to 
Elfrida, very willingly granted his favourite's requeſt, and 
even appeared extremely well pleaſed that he was likely to 
marry to ſo great an advantage. Ethelwold, as ſoon as he 
had obtained the king's conſent, returned to his wife, and 
publickly ſolemnized his wedding. But fearing his ſpouſe 
ſhould appear too beautiful in the king's eyes, he kept her 
on ſome pretence at his country ſeat, without ſuffering her to 
come to court. 

How cautious ſoever Ethelwold had been, it was not poſſible 
his treachery ſhould be long a ſecret. Favourites are ſeldom 
without private enemies, who defire nothing more than 10 
have an opportunity of ruining them. Edgar at length was 
informed of the truth; but diſſembling his reſentment, be 
was willing, before he ſhewed it, to be ſatisfied with his own 
eycs of the truth of what had been told him. To that end, 
he took occaſion to go into thole parts where Ethelwold kept 
his wife, and when he came near the place, told him he had 
a mind to viſit his lady, of whom he had formerly heard ſo 
many fine things. Ethelwold was thunder-ſtruck at this, and 
did all he could to divert the king from his purpoſe ; but his 
artifices were all in vain, and ſerved only to confirm the king 
the more in his reſolution. All he could obtain, was leave to 
go before, on pretence of preparing for the King's reception. 
As ſoon as he came home, he threw himſelf at his lady's feet, 


net to be laid waſte, Brompton ſays, it was for inſulting his laws. M. Weſt- 
minſter affirms, it was for ſeizing and plundering ſome York merchants that 
touched upon the iſland. 


| A almſbury owns, that he was reported to have been laſcivious and 
cruel. 


Malmſbury 
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to uſe all her endeavours to conceal her charms 
2 3 king. Elfrida promiſed him whatever he 
deſired, but was bent however to break her word. No ſooner 
was he gone to meet the king, but ſhe ſet off her natural 
beauty with all the art ſhe was miſtreſs of. The event an- 
ſwered her expectation. The moment Edgar caſt his eyes on 


her, he fell deſperately in love, and from that inſtant was re- 


ſolved to make her his own.. The better to effect his deſign, 
he pretended to ſee nothing extraordinary in Elfrida's beauty, 
at which the huſband was overjoyed. He took his leave of 
ker with a ſeeming indifference, but at the ſame time in his 
heart raged love and revenge, which of all the paſſions raiſe 
the has violent emotions in the ſoul of man. Quickly after, 
he ordered Ethelwold to $0 for Northumberland, on pretence 
of ſome urgent affairs. But the unfortunate earl never per- 
formed his journey. He was found dead in a wood, where he 
was thought at firſt to be murdered by robbers. But people's 
eyes were ſoon opened, when they ſaw that the king, inſtead 
of making inquiry after the murderers, married the widow. 
Some ſay, that Edgar flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a 
hunting match k. 5 

After what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſce, there was a great 
mixture of good and bad qualitics in this prince, and that the 
commendations given him are in many reſpects carried too 
far. This was the effect of the prejudice of the monks in his 
favour, for his ſo vigorous eſpouſing their cauſe. This pre- 
judice was ſo great, that one of them makes no ſcruple to ſay, 
Edgar was to the Engliſh, what Romulus was to the Romans, 
Cyrus to the Perfians, Alexander to the Macedonians, Arſaces 
to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to the French. But one 
plainly perceives, this encomium raiſes his character too high, 
fince he came infinitely ſhort of the great men he is compared 
with. After-ages, leſs prepoſſeſſed in his favour, have ranked 
him among more ſuitable company, in a much lower claſs. 


„„ ED 


PON Edgar's deceaſe, they who had with impatience 
1 born the great power of the monks, thought it a fair 
opportunity to reduce them to their primitive ſtate. Elfer, 
duke of Mercia, their ſworn enemy, turned them out of all 
the benefices they poſſeſſed in that province, and replaced the 
ſeculars in their room. Some other lords did the like in other 
places. But the duke of Eaſt-Anglia ?, and ſeveral other great 
men, firmly adhered to Dunſtan and his party. This diverſity 
of opinion, on account of the monks, cauſed ſuch heart- burn- 
ings among the nobles, that they were upon the point of 
coming to blows. The breach ſtill grew wider, when they 
came to chuſe a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed king. That prince 
had left two ſons who had both their adherents, though their 
age would not permit them to proſecute their reſpective titles 
to the crown. Many believed it was devolved to Ethelred, 
pretending there was a flaw in Edward's birth, and that his 
mother was never lawfully married to Edgar. But Dunſtan 
and all the biſhops were for Edward, pleading his being named 
his ſucceſſor by Edgar in his laſt will and teſtament. To this 
was added another, and no leſs powerful motive to them that 
eſpouſed his intereſt, namely, their expectation of governing 
the kingdom under this young prince, which they could not 
hope for, if they placed his brother on the throne, becauſe 
his mother Elfrida did not ſeem much inclined to be guided 
by their counſels. 

In the mean time Ethelred's party being moſt numerous, 
Edward was in danger of being excluded, it Dunſtan his ſup- 
porter did not find means to break their meaſures. As he ſaw 
himſelf favoured by the people from their high conceit of his 
ſanctity, he made uſe of their inclinations to execute his de- 
ſigns. In the midſt of the public debates which of the two 
princes ſhould ſucceed, Dunſtan ſuddenly riſing up, and taking 
prince Edward by the hand, .leads him towards the church, 
attended by the other biſhops and a great crowd of people. 
As ſoon as he comes there, he anoints the young prince king, 


* Malmſbury ſays, he took Ethelwold into a wood (Harwood foreſt) upon 
pretence of hunting, and killed him there with his lance. The natural fon 
of this nobleman happening to come in at this accident, and viewing the dead 
body of his father, the king ſternly aſked him, How he liked the game?“ 
The youth replied calmly, that whatſoever pleaſed the king ought not to be 
diſpleaſing to him. This courtly anſwer, on ſo moving an occaſion, ſur- 
prized the king, and gave him a ſtrong affection for the young man ever aſter. 
Elfrida built a nunnery in the place where her huſband was ſlain. Malm. 

Dr. Burnet in his preface to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, places 
Edgar in the ſame claſs with Burnichild and Irene. Rapin. 

" By Elfleda (whether his wife or concubine is uncertain) he had Edward 
who ſucceeded him. Hoved, p. 426.— By Wiltrida, a nun, he had Editha. 
Malmfb. p. 60.---And by Elfrida, earl Orgar's daughter, he had Edmund, 
who died in his infancy in 971, and Ethelred. Sax, Ann. 

a It is obſerved that his building jo many monaſteries (forty-eight, ſay's 
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and confeſſing what he had done for the ſake of poſſeſſing her, 


Very judicious hiſtorians have taken him from among the 
ſaints, where his flatterers placed him, and have not ſcrupled 
to rank him in the number of the vileſt of princes l. This 
notion of him may be grounded on what is related of Canutus 
the Great, who upon mention of the ſanctity of Editha, Ed- 
gar's daughter, ſaid, He could never believe it poſſible for 
the daughter of ſo wicked a father to be a ſaint.” This leaves 
room to ſuſpect, the monkiſh hiſtorians have paſſed over in 
filence ſeveral of Edgar's actions, which would have made us 
conceive a very different idea of their hero, from what they 
have given us. | 

[975] Edgar reigned ſixteen years from the death of his 
brother Edwy. He died in 975, in the thirty-ſecond year of 
his age, leaving two ſons and a daughter. Edward, his eldeſt 
ſon, was born of a concubine, or at leaſt of a very doubtful 
marriage. Ethelred, his youngeſt , was the ſon of the beau- 
titul Elfrida. Editha his daughter, by his firſt miſtreſs, paſſed 
her days in a nunnery, and after her death was honoured with 
the title of ſaint m. 

Edgar had too well deſerved of them, who looked upon 
themſelves as authorized to reward their votaries with a ſaint- 
ſhip, not to have a place in the Calendar. But as there are 
no other proofs of his ſanctity during his life, but his affec- 
cion to the monks, and his founding monaſteries ®, it is pre- 
tended, he gave more ſubſtantial ones after his death. It was 
reported, when his body was taken out of the coffin, to be pur 
into a ſtately ſhrine, it was as freſh as when he reſigned his laſt 
breath. It was further affirmed, that the ſhrine being made 
too ſhort, though he was low of ſtature ®, and ſomebody daring 
to ſever his head from his body, the blood guſhed out in great 
abundance. After ſuch convincing proots as theſe of the 
ſanctity of this prince, his body was placed near the high altar 
of Glaſſenbury church, where it was ſaid to work afterwards 
ſeveral miracles. 


D II. the Martyr. 


without regarding the oppoſition of the contrary party. The 
nobles bemoaned their falling once more under the government 
of that imperious prelate. But as they ſaw the people ready 
to ſupport him, they were forced to ſubmit. 

Edward was but fourteen years old when he began to reign 
under the guardianſhip of Dunſtan, who immediately took all 
the power into his hands. As ſoon as he was fixed in the 
regency, he uſed all poſſible endeavours to keep the monks in 
poſſeſſion of the benefices they had acquired in the laſt reign, 
and made uſe of the king's authority to that end. But he 
met with greater oppoſition than he imagined. As the king 
was but a minor, the orders given in his name were not ſo 
readily complied with. Dunſtan aflembled ſeveral councils 
about this affair J. But perhaps his endeavours would have 
all proved ineffectual, if by means of ſeveral miracles, 
which were never wanting upon occaſion, he had not 
brought the people to believe that heaven interpoſed in 
the affair. | 

In one of theſe councils held at Wincheſter, the majority 
being againſt the monks, they would have infallibly loſt their 
cauſe, it, on a ſudden, a crucifix that hung aloft in the room 
had not pronounced theſe words with an audible voice: “It 
* ſhan't be done, it ſhan't be done: you have decided the 
* matter well hitherto, and would be to blame to change.” 
Aſtoniſhed at this oracle, the moſt obſtinate came in and voted 
for the monks. 

Another time at an aſſembly in the ſame place, Dunſtan 
uſed all his endeavours to have Alphegus a monk choſen dean 
of that church ; but the people were tor having that dignity 
conferred on a ſecular prieſt. The conteſt ran ſo high, that 
there was like to be a ſedition which might have been of dan- 
gerous conſequence, But St. Andrew the apoſtle on a ſudden 
revealing to St. Dunſtan in the audience of all the people, that 
the monk ought to be elected, he was immediately inſtalled. 
Theſe and ſeveral other miracles, too many to be inſerted here, not 


Ingulphus p. 45.) proved one great occaſion of the Danes conquering Eng- 
land; for by theſe means he exhauſted the treaſury, and gave uu portions ot 
lands for the maintenance of the monks, who refuſed his ton Ethelred al- 
fiſtance according to his neceſſity, Brady. 

9 Though Edgar as to his perſon was both low and flender, yet was he fo 
well proportioned, that he is {aid to contend often with ſuch as were thought 
ſtrongeſt in his court; and diſliked nothing more than that they ſhould ſpare 
him out of reſpect, or fear of hurting him, 

? Ethelwin. He, and others, aſlembled an army, and protected the 
monaſteries in Eaſt-Anglia. S. Dunelm. 3 

4 Particularly one in 977 at Kirding, in Eaſt-Anglia, (now Kirtling or 
Catlidg. in Cambridgeſhire, Camd.) The Sax. Ann. call the place Kynt- 
lingtune, which is ſuppoſed to be Kyrlington in. Oxfordſhire, Fyrrel. p. 16. 
Another of theſe ſynods was held at Ambreſbury, Flor, Worc. 


Huntingd, 


being however ſufficient to unite all men in favour of the monks, 
there was one at laſt that ſtopped the mouths of their moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſers. 
[978] Dunſtan had called a council at Calne in Wiltſhire, 
to decree that the monks ſhould keep poſſeſſion of their be- 
nefices. 
after, where the king and all the nobility were preſent, as 
well as the biſhops and abbots. Probably the affair would 
have been decided againſt the monks, conſidering the great 
number of their oppoſers in this afſembly. But whilſt they 
were warmly difputing on both fides, the floor of the room 
happened to break under the company, and cruſhed ſeveral 
to death. The beam on which Dunſtan's chair was placed, 
was the only one that did not give way, ſo that he came off 
unhurt*, whilſt ſcarce a man beſides himſelf in this numerous 
aſſembly eſcaped being either killed or bruiſed. This was 
ſufficient to convince the people, the monks were the favourites 
of heaven, ſince their head and protector was ſo wonderfully 
reſerved. There were ſome malicious people however, who 
inſinuated that Dunſtan prevented the king, contrary to cuſ- 
tom, from being in the council that day. After this ſeaſon- 
able accident the monks were left unmoleſted ; whether the 
miraculous preſervation of Dunſtan had made an impreſſion 
Upon the minds of his enemies, or their moſt potent oppoſers 
periſhed in their fall. 

[979] Beſides theſe ecclefiaſtical matters, we find nothing 
remarkable in the reign of Edward, but his tragical death in 
979, four years after he aſcended the throne. The Rory is 
thus related by the greateſt part of hiſtorians. Edward paſſing 
one day, as he was returning from hunting, near Corf-caſtle“, 
where his mother-in-law Eltrida reſided with her ſon Ethelred, 
rid off from his company, in order to pay her a vifit. Elfrida 
being told the king was at the gate, ran to receive him, and 
urged him very earneſtly to alight, and come in to refreſh 
himſelf. But as the king's deſign was only to pay his reſpects 
to his mother-in-law as he went by her caſtle, he only defired 
a glaſs of wine to drink her health. Whether Eltrida had 
already formed a defign of deſtroying the king, to make way 
for her ſon to the crown, or that favourable opportunity put 
the thought in her head, the young king had no ſooner litted 
the glaſs to his mouth, but a ruthan ſtabbed him in the back 


The Union of the Seven Kingdoms, to the 


HE continual wars in England during the hundred and 

fifty years we have run through, were no leſs fatal to 
the church than the ſtate. They produced an extreme cor- 
ruption of manners. The deſtruction of the churches and 
monaſteries, the plundering what was deſigned for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and the neceſſity of detending themſelves againſt the 
Danes, and of being wholly employed in the exerciſe of 
arms, turned multitudes from the ſtudy of religion. It is no 
wonder therefore, if during ſuch troubleſome times, we meet 
vith very few materials for an ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. To this 
may be added, the greateſt part of the monaſterics, where 
the memoirs of what paſſed in church and ſtate were preſerved, 
having been demoliſhed, the hiſtorians who have wrote of 
thoſe times, were deprived of that aſſiſtance. The reader 
therefore muſt expect to find but few remarkable events relat- 
ing to religion, but few councils to inform us of the doctrine 
and faith of the church of England, and but very few learned 
men, whoſe writings: might afford us ſome light. It will be 
neceſſary however to relate the principal circumſtances tranſ- 
mitted down to us, as they will be of ſervice in clearing the 
events of future and more happy times. 


During the reign of Egbert, nothing happened in the 


: Huntingd. fays, he ſaved himſelf by taking hold of a beam, p. 357. 
In the itland Purbeck in Dorſetſhire. This caſtle is a conſiderable piece 
of antiquity ; the foundation whereof is not cleared by hiſtory, After the 
ſtrength and ſafety of the realm began to conſiſt in caſtles, this was one of 
the moſt principal belonging to the crown, It was repaired by Henry VII. 
and in the civil wars was a garriſon for the king, defandud by the owner, Jord 
chief juſtice Banks. Camd. Add. to Doriet. 
t Knizhton ſays, that Elfrida herſelf ſtabbed him. 
v In Porſerſhire. Part of his body was buried in Leot or Leof's monaſ- 
tery, (perhaps Leominſter) near Hereford ; and the other part at Abington, 
Knighton and Higden, 

In Wiltſhire, ſo called from Ambroſius, who built here a monaſtery for 
three hundred monks, to pray for the fouls of the Britiſh noblemen ſlain by 
Hengiſt. The tomb of Quinever, Arthur's wife, was found here within 
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This was one of thoſe mixt councils ſpoken of here- - 


with a dagger*. Perceiving himſelf wounded, he ſet ſpun 
to his horſe, which ſoon carried him out of fight ; but not 
being able to keep his ſaddle, by reaſon of the loſs of blood, 
he fell off his horſe. To complete his misfortunes, his foot 
hung in the ſtirrup, and by that means he was dragged a good 
way before his horſe ſtopped, near a poor blind woman's 
houſe that ſtood in the road. To this houſe the people ſent 
after him by Elfrida tracing him by his blood, found him 
dead and his body miſerably torn. Eltrida imagining ſhe 
could conceal this horrid deed, known only to her domeſticks, 
ordered the corps to be thrown into a well. But it was 
found there a few days after, and carried to Warham u, from 
whence it was moved to Shaftſbury, and laid in a monaſtery 
founded by king Alfred. It is pretended to have worked 
many miracles there; but a blind man was reſtored to hi; 
ſight, and a cripple to his limbs, by only touching the body, 
The poor woman alſo, in whoſe houſe his body lay one night, 
is ſaid to be cured by his interceſſion; and the well into 
which he was thrown, endued with the virtue of healing ſeveral 
forts of diſtempers In fine, it is reported that Eltrida, 
curious to know herſelf the truth of thefe miracles, reſolved 
to go to the place ; but her horſe, in ſpite of all her endea- 
vours, would not ſtir one ſtep forward. With ſuch prodi- 
gies as theſe do the hiſtories of thoſe times abound. Thus 
tar is certain, Elfrida, willing to atone for her crime, founded 
two nunneries, one at Ambreſbury *, and another at Whor- 
wel near Andover. In this laſt ſhe ſhut herſelf up, in order 
to do penance the reſidue of her days. She is ſaid to have 
frequently covered her body all over with little crofles to 
keep off the devil, whom ſhe had but too much reaſon to 
tear. 

I do not know upon what foundation Edward was made 
both a ſaint and a martyr, unleſs it was pretended, he was 
murdered out of revenge for his great affection to Dunſtan 
and the monks. Indeed that was tufficient then to procure 
him theſe glorious titles. It is certain, in thoſe days all the 
tavourers of the monks paſled for ſo many ſaints, and their 
enemies, for the objects of God's wrath. However this be, 
the young prince, whole reign I have gone through, is ge- 
nerally known by the name of Edward the Martyr *. 


T 1Hx 
State of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
FROM 


End of the Reign of EDwarD the Martyr. 


church worth notice. Ethelwulph's reign furniſhes us with 
a ſubject, of which, though mentioned elſewhere, it will not 
be improper to ſpeak a little more fully in this place; I mcan 
the grant of the tithes. The charter runs thus. 


% I, ETHELWULPH, by the grace of God, king of 
«© the Weſt-Saxons, &c. with the advice of the biſhops, earls, 
* and all other perſons of diſtinction in my dominions, have, 
* for the health of my ſoul, the good of my people, and the 
« proſperity of my kingdom taken the prudent and ſerviceable 
* reſolution of granting the tenth part of the lands through- 
„ out my whole kingdom, to the church and miniſters of 
religion, to be enjoyed by them with all the privileges of 
ca free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices due to the 
* crown, and all other incumbrances incident to lay- fees. 
* 'The grant has been made by us to the church, in honour 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the bleſſed virgin, and all faints, and out 
of regard to the paſchal ſolemnity, and that almighty God 
might vouchſafe his bleſſing to us and our poſterity. 

*© Dated at the palace ot Wilton, in the year 854, in- 
% diction the ſecond, at the feaſt of Eafter.” 


this laſt century, and the inſcription on the wall in maſſy gold letters, R. G. 
A. C. boo. The antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, ſince ſhe muſt have 
out-lived Arthur fifty years; and befides, the is ſaid by hiſtorians of credit 
to have been burried at Glaſſenbury. Queen Elfrida's nunnery is famous 
for queen Eleanor's being a nun there; and alſo Mary daughter to Edward 
I. with thirteen noblemens daughters, were veiled here on Aſſumption Day. 
Camd. Add. to Wilt, 

King Edward's martyrdom was kept on three ſeveral days; on the wn 
he was murdered, and at the two removes of his body, See Martyr. Engl. 
18 of March, and Feb, and June 20. He has likewiſe the honour of ſtand- 


ing in the Roman Martyrology, March 18. where Baronius takes notice of 
—_ in pope Innocent V's regiſter, for the keeping St. Edward's Feſtival, 
01 5 4 Jo n I 
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The terms, date and ſubſcriptions of this charter, have 
induced ſeveral learned men to believe it ſpurious, But with- 
out entering into the controverſy, I ſhall content myſelf with 
obſerving, that long betore this charter, the clergy of Eng- 
land claimed a right to the tithes, if they were not already 
in actual poſſeſſion of them. This is evident from the ſeven- 
teenth canon of the council of Calcuith, held in 785, where 
we find they urged the payment of tithes from the law of 
Moſes. It is true, king Ethelwulph might have a mind to 
confirm the rights of the clergy, by granting them a charter 
for the ſame. But in that caſe, it is ſomething ſtrange he 
ſhould paſs over in filence the divine right of tithes, on which 
the clergy chiefly inſiſted. If this charter therefore is not to 
be confidered as a forgery, it ſeems at leaſt to be of very 
doubtful authority. Add to this, that by the tenth part of 
the lands muſt neceſſarily be meant the tenth part of the 

rofits;; which muſt be owned to be a very forced interpreta- 
tion, eſpecially in a primordial act, ſuch as this“. 
In the reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred I. we 
have nothing relating to the church, but the deſtruction of 
the monaſteries, and the pathetic deſcriptions made by the 
hiſtorians, of the Daniſh fury exerciſed upon the monks. 
This they chiefly infiſt upon, as being, in their opinion, the 
moſt material hiſtorical events. They particularly lament 
the three famous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely and Mede— 
ſhamſted, whoſe monks were all maffacred, and the libraries 
rnt. 
Perce pretended martyrdom of Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia 
would require our notice, had it not been ſpoken of elſe- 
where b. I call it pretended, becauſe it does not appear, this 

rince loſt his life in any ot thoſe cauſes which make the 
{ſufferer a martyr. Otherwiſe we muſt ſay, that there were 
in England as many martyrs as there were chriſtians put to 
death by the Danes. However, he ſtands in the calendar 
with that title, and miracles were affirmed to be frequently 
wrought at his tomb during ſeveral ages ©. 

Though I have amply inſiſted on every thing concerning 
the reign of Alfred, it will not be improper to remind the 
reader of two things, which may be of ule hereafter. The 
firſt is, the ruin of the monaſteries, which was ſo great, there 
was not a monk left in England, being all flain by the 
Danes, or forced to fly out of the kingdom. Some of them 
perhaps took other profeſſions when the ſaw the lols of their 
revenues had deprived them of their ſubſiſtence. As ſoon as 
Alfred was rid of the Danes, he built monaſteries, and fur— 
niſhed them with foreign monks, there being none to be 
found in the kingdom. It will ſeem ſtrange, no doubt, that 
he ſhould chuſe to be at the charge of new monaſteries, ra- 
ther than repair the old, whoſe walls, for the moſt part, were 
ſtill remaining. But it muſt be obſerved, the ſecular clergy 
had taken poſſeſſion of them, and lived there in common 
under the direction of an arch-prieſt. It is plain, Alfred ſaw 
ſome inconveniency in diſlodging them. 

The other thing I would put the reader in mind of, is, the 
groſs ignorance the Engliſh were fallen into during the war 
with the Danes. We have already ſeen in the life of Alfred, 
how that prince himſelf complained of it, and reſolved for 
that reaſon to invite into his dominions as many learned 
foreigners as poſſible, to found the univerſity of Oxford 4, 


The charter here tranſlated is in the Monaſticon, p. 100. and is dated 
at Wilton in 854. Whereas there is another charter very different from this 
in Ingulphus and Matthew of Weſtminſter, dated at Wincheiter in 855. 
To — this difficulty, it is ſuppoſed that Ethelwulph repeated this grant 
firſt at Wilton for the tithes only of his own demeſns, and the year follow- 
ing at Wincheſter, for the tithes of the whole kingdom. Though it muſt 
be owned that they both ſeemed equally to extend to all his dominions. Sce 
Ingulph. p. 17. Edit. Gal. & M. Welt. Flor. Hiſt. Ann. 854. Ingulphus 
{ays, this charter was made after Ethelwulph's return from Rome ; but that 
could not be, ſeeing he was then only king of Kent. 

> Anno 945. K. Edward I. gave one of his royal towns, then called 
Beadriceſworth, with divers other lande, to huild a church and monaitery, 
in memory of St. Edmund the martyr, whoſe body was there enthrined ; 
which town was from him called St. Edmundſbury. Mat, Welt, 

© Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, his head being thrown among the briars 
and thorns in the ſame wood where Lodebroch was murdered by Bern, the 
Eaſt-Anglians, after the Danes were gone, went out to ſee for it, and han- 
ing ſought in vain for ſome time, the head at laſt cried out, Here, Here, 
Here, and never ceaſed till they came to the place, The head was put to 
his body, and buried with it, When they came to take up his corps, many 
years atter, it was found whole and entire, and the head grown to the body, 
without the leaſt ſcar, only a mark round the neck like a ſcarlet thread. 
Mat. Weſt, Fl. Hiſt. Ann. 870. Malmſb. Geit. Pontif. lib. 2. 

There is a paſſage in Aſſerius's life of king Alfred, publiſhed by Mr. 
Camden, that talks of a diſpute between Grimbald, whom Alfred had lent 
to Oxtord, and the old {uholars ſettled there betore. From whence it is in- 
terred, that Alfred was not the firſt tounder of this umyerfity. On the other 
hand, it is objected, that this paſſage in Aſſer is ſpurious. That it is not in 
the copy publiſhed by archbiſhop Parker; that Uther is poſitive for its be- 
ing interpolated, and that it ſpeaks of things done after Aſſer's death, &c. 
It is farther objected, both againſt the antiquity of Cambridge, as well as 
Oxford, that neither of them are mentioned by Bede; that Alcuin paſſes 
them over in ſilence, and talks of York as the ſeat of learning then: That 
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and uſe ſeveral other means to reſtore the ſciences in his 
kingdom: | 

edward the elder; following the example of his father, 
founded, for tle ſame reaſon, the univerſity of Cambridge, as 
ſome aflert ©, I ſhall not here alledge the arguments for and 
againſt the antiquitF of this illuſtrious univerſity, as being a 
matter attended with great Cifficulties, and beſides, not im- 
mediately relating to the ſtate of the church. But we have 
another particular belonging to this reign, where religion is 
more concerned, by reaſon of the confequences pretended to 
be drawn from thence, and which it will be proper to inſiſt 
upon a little, 

Malmſbury relates in his hiſtory, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward the elder, pope Formoſus * informed, there had 
been a ſeven years vacancy in the Weſt-Saxon ſees, ſent a 
bull into England, excommunicating the king and all his 
ſubjects. Whereupon the king aſſembled a general council, 
and Plegmund archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſing the bull to 
be read, it was reſolved the vacancies ſhould be filled, and 
three new ſees erected in Weſſex. Plegmund (continues the 
hiſtorian) went afterwards to Rome, to get the cenſure taken 
off, and at his return, conſecrated ſeven biſhops in one day. 
An ancient regiſter of the priory of Canterbury ſays much 
the ſame thing, with this addition, that the council made a 
particular proviſion for the Cornfſh men to recover them 
from their errors. By the way, we are to underſtand by the 
errors of the Corniſh, who were ſome of the remains of the 
old Britons, their refuſing to acknowledge the papal au- 
thority. 

The Roman Catholick writers make a great flouriſh upon 
this bull, and produce it as a ſtrong inſtance of the pope's 
authority, not only over the biſhops, but the kings of Eng- 
land. Bur after all, this bull upon examination will be found 
inconſiſtent with chronology. Malmſbury dates it in go. 
But pope Formoſus died in 896, and was dragged out of his 
grave in 897, by Stephen his ſucceſſor. Baronius, to ſolve 
this difficulty, ſays the date in Malmſbury is falſe, and ſhould 
be written 894 inſtead of 904. It is true, this correction 
ſets the matter right as to Formoſus, but then the cardinal 
falls into another anachroniſm with regard to Edward, who 
did not aſcend the throne till the year 900. Edward there- 
fore muſt be changed into Alfred. But no hiſtorian men- 
tions Alfred's being excommunicated. Notwithſtanding all 
this, they are extremely loth to part with this pretended bull. 
Some have ſuppoſed two excommunications, one by pope 
Formoſus, in 894, againſt the biſhops only, without any 
mention of king Edward. Another by pope John IX. which 
threatned the king. To ſupport this ſuppoſition, Malmſbury, 
who ſpeaks of Formoſus's bull, and Polydore Virgil, who 
mentions pope John's, are cited, But theſe authorities are 
very inſufficient, fince Malmſbury is plainly miſtaken, either 
in the date, or in the name of the pope, and Polydore Virgil 
does not fay it was John IX. as is pretended, but John X. 
that threatned Edward with excommunication, as indeed it 
muſt be, if the bull was dated in 904. Thus this bull, 
which has been ſo much boaſted of, falls to the- ground, as 
inconſiſtent with chronology. 

As to the conſecration of the ſeven biſhops mentioned by 
Malmſbury, there is not the ſame reaſon to queſtion the fact. 


Ingulphus, in his deſcriptions of the burning of the libraries and monaſte- 
ries by the Danes, ſays not a word of any damage done to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge: That Alfred complains there were very few on this tide the Hum- 
ber, that underſtood the church-prayers in Engliſh, or could conſtrue Latin. 
Laſtly, That had there been then in being two famous univerſities in Eng- 
land, what occaſion was there tor his ſending beyond fea for learned men to 
unſtruct his ſubjects ? "The moſt probable opinion therefore is, that the uni- 
verſity of Oxford was firſt founded by Alfred in 886. See book of Winch. 
Higden. lib. vi. Harpsfield. Malm. Ihe firſt time Oxford is mentioned in 
the ancient hiſtorians, as an univerſity or ſchool of learning, is in Ingulph, 
abbot of Croyland, who lived in the reigns of William I. and II. Speak- 
ing of himſelt he ſays, © Ego Ingulphus,----pro literis addiſcendis in tene- 
« riori ætate conſtitutus, primum Weſtmonaſterio, poſtmodum Oxonienſi 
« ſtudio traditus eram. Cumque in Arittotele arripiendo ſuprà multos co- 
« zetaneos meos proteciſſem etiam rhetoricam Tullii primam, & ſccundam 
« talo tenus induebam.” Ingulph. 

* There is a manuſcript charter of privileges, lodged in the library of 
Clare-Hall, ſaid to be granted to Cambridge by this king Edward. But 
however ſome have carried back the antiquity ot this univertity to the year 
394 before Chriſt, pretending it was then founded by one Cuntabet, a Spa- 
niard, and that it was reſtored by Sigebert king ot Eait-Anglia, in 630, 
whom others account the founder. But it is plain from the reatons in the 
foregoing note, that there was no ſuch thing as any univerſity at all tiil Al- 
fred's time. And as ſome ſay, (Coll, Eccl. Hiſt. p. 299.) we have no ar- 
thentick teſtimony of any univerſity at Cambridge till the year 1110, (Xth 
Hen. I.) whey folli abbot of Croyland, ſent one Gillebert, a divine, and 
three others to Cambridge, to teach the ſciences. Theſe monks coming to 
Cambridge, hired a barn to teach in, and in a year's tune their audience ſo 
encreaſed, that no houſe or baru was big enough to contain them. From 
this ſlender beginning, ſays Petrus Bleſenſis, the univerſity of Cambridge 
grew up to a noble 1eat of learning. The firit college, viz. Peter-Houge, 
was founded by Hugh Balſham, biſhop of Ely, in 1284.— 
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Though as to the time, this circumſtance is ſomewhat per- 
plexed, it is certain however, in the beginning of the Xth 
century, there were fix biſhops in Weſſex, whereas a little 
before there were but three. Ralph de Diceto places the 
erecting of the three new ſees in gog. To reconcile this hiſ- 
torian with Malmſbury, who fixes the date of them to got, 
this expedient is propoſed, which, if it has no foundation, 
is at leaſt not improbable. It is thought, that in the ſynod or 
mixt aſſembly held at Wincheſter in 904, the erection of the 
three new biſhopricks was reſolved. But as theſe new ſees were 
to be taken out of the dioceſes of Wincheſter and Sherburn, 
it was agreed, this ſhould not be done till after the death of 
the preſent biſhops, that the revenues they had hitherto en- 
joyed might not be leſſened. Both theſe biſhops happening 
to die in gog, or perhaps a little before, and the biſhopricks ot 
Worceſter and Suſſex being alſo vacant at the ſame time, 
Plegmund conſecrated ſeven biſhops at once, namely, Frid- 
ſtan biſhop of Wincheſter, Wereſtan of Sherburn, Kenulph of 
Worceſter, Beornock of Selſey in Suſſex, Eadulph of Credi- 
ton, or Kirton, Athelm of Wells, and Athelſtan of Petrock- 
ſtow, or Padſtow in Cornwal. The three laſt ſees were the 
newly erected. Though Malmſbury and Higden affirm the 
new erected biſhopricks had the pope's confirmation, it is 
certain at that time, and for more than two hundred years 
after, there was no ſuch thing required. And therefore very 
probably, when theſe two hiſtorians mentioned the pope's 
confirmation, they had an eye to the cuſtom of their own 
times. 

We meet with very few particulars of moment, except 
ſome councils ſpoken of hereafter, in the reigns of Athelſtan, 
Edmund, and Edred. The moſt remarkable thing was the 
charter of privileges granted by Edmund on account of 
Dunſtan the firſt abbot, to Glaſſenbury abby, after it was re- 
built. Theſe privileges were ſo extenſive, that the king ſeem- 
ed to intend to inveſt the abbot with a ſort of ſovereign power 
within the precincts of his juriſdiction f. 

The abby of Croyland was alſo rebuilt in the reign of Ed- 
mund, by Turketul the king's couſin and chancellor. He 
afterwards turned monk himſelf, and was made abbot by 
Edred, who put him in poſſeſſion, by the delivery of a paſ- 
toral ſtaff, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. Turketul 
obtained a very advantageous charter for his abby. However, 
Edred refuſed to grant him the privilege of ſanctuary, which 
that abby had enjoyed before its deſtruction, being unwilling 
malefactors ſhould be protected from Juſtice, 

This prince was entirely ſwayed by Dunſtan, who uſed his 
intereſt, not only to put the monks in poſſeſſion of the ab- 
bies, which the ſecular clergy had appropriated to themſelves, 
but alſo of the benefices. If Edred had not died ſo ſoon, 
Dunſtan would doubtleſs have ſettled his affairs in ſuch a 
manner, as to have made it unalterable. But this prince dy- 
ing before it could be compleated, Edwy his ſucceſſor turned 
the monks out of the benefices, and even out of ſome of 
their monaſteries. To read the tragical complaints of the 
monkith hiſtorians upon this occaſion, and their bitter invec- 
tives againſt Edwy, one would imagine this prince had 
utterly rooted out the chriſtian religion. Whereas upon a 
cloſer inquiry, it will appear, the monks were diſpoſſeſſed 
only of the two monaſteries of Abington and Malmſbury s. 
This loſs however was ſo grievous to them, that they ex- 
cited the Northumbrians and Mercians to revolt, as hath 
been related. 

It is needleſs to repeat here what has already been ſaid of 
the great intereſt of Dunſtan in the reign of Edgar, and what 
he did in favour of the monks. The truth is, he cannot be 
blamed for exerting his power in replacing them in the mo- 
naſterics. Though the religious houſcs were deſerted during 
the wars, they belonged nor to the ſecular clergy, fince they 
were founded for the monks. But he cannot be ſo cafily ex- 
cuſcd, tor cndeavouring to introduce the monks into the be- 
nifices, on pretence that the ſecular prieſts were moſt of them 
married. I ſhall not examine here upon what ground the 
councils and popes prohibited the clergy from marrying. 
This matter has been ſo fully handled by ſeveral authors, 


This charter was engroſſed in letters of gold in a book of the four Goſ- 
pels, and preſented to the abby by the king. 

And perhaps Glatlenbury, which were all the monks had in Edwy's 
time, the reit were in poſleflion of the ſeculars. Wulſtan. Vit. Ethel. 

„ Edred founded a biſhop's fee at St. Germans in Cornwal, which was 
afterwards annexcd by Canute to the fee of Crediton, or Kirton. Speed, 


p. 341. 

+ In Oxfordſhire. 

« To which is added the kings order to all his officers and governors, to 
maintain a poor man in diet and cloaths ; namely, that out of every two of 
his ville, or towns, there ſhould be given an amphora, or nine gallons of 
meal, a gammoti of bacon, or a ram worth fourpence. They were each of 
them allo to mu, if a flave. Spclnian, Conc. vol. i. p. 398. 
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that nothing new can be added, I ſhall only remark, tha: 
from the converſion of the Engliſh to Dunſtan's time, the 
clergy of England were not obliged to celibacy, and that 
Dunſtan undertook an unprecedented thing, when he at- 
tempted to bind them to it, in purſuance or the papal de- 
crees. It has been obſerved in the reign of Edgar, how 
Dunſtan, countenanced by that prince, gained his point fo 
far, as, not indeed to oblige them to put away their wives, 
but: to expel them their benefices for keeping them. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding his great intereſt and affection to the 
monks, he could never reinſtate them in the northern mo- 
naſteries. For above two hundred years the abbies in thoſe 
parts were uninhabited, and the very name of a monk was 
ſcarce heard of there. 

I have but little to ſay concerning the new biſhopricks, or 
the removal of the epiſcopal ſees from one place to another, 
at a time when one half of the kingdom was in the hands of 
the Danes, who as yet were pagans b. Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia being expoſed to their continual ra- 
vages, it is not to be expected the affairs of the church ſhould 
proceed in a regular courſe. Eaſt-Anglia had no biſhop for 
above two hundred years; and in Northumberland, the ſee of 
Hagulſtad was reduced to ſo wretched a ſtate, that having 
long been without a biſhop, it was forced at laſt to be united 
to York, During Altred's reign, the biſhopricks of Leiceſter 
and Lincoln were united, and the ſee removed to Dorcheſter', 
where 1t continued till the reign of William the Conqueror, 
when it was tranſlated again to Lincoln. I have already men- 
tioned the erection of the three new biſhopricks in Weſſex, 
and therefore it is needleſs to ſay any thing more of them. 
This is all that occurs, unleſs I were to give a liſt of the 
names of the biſhops that ſucceeded in each ſee, which would 
lead me too far. They who have a mind to ir, may conſult 
Dr. Heylin, who has publiſhed a book upon that ſubject 
where you have the year of the inſtalment of every biſhop. 

The councils held in this interval, were properly mixt 
aſſemblies, conſiſting of the clergy and nobility, and termed 
in Saxon, 3 that is, an aſſembly of wiſe men, 
or rather Micel-Synod, which ſignifies in the ſame language, 
the great or general aſſembly. Both theſe names were ren- 
dered in Latin by the word Concilium. But becauſe in theſe 
aſſemblies, laws and ordinances relating to the church as well 
as the ſtate, were enacted, ſeveral of them are reckoned 
among the councils or ſynods. As for the councils purely 
eccleſiaſtical, it does not appear there were any, from Egbert 
to Edward the Martyr. 

[928] Next to the aſſembly at Wincheſter, where Ethel- 
wulph is ſaid to have given a grant of the tythes, the moſt 
conſiderable with regard to religious affairs, was the ſynod of 
Graetley, in the reign of Athelſtan. The canons or laws of 
this council are nine. 

The Iſt enjoins the payment of tithes k. 

The IId commands the magiſtrates to put the laws in exc- 
cution againſt thoſe that were convinced by all the circum- 
ſtances of an ordeal tryal |, 

The IIId is againſt witchcraft and highwaymen. 

The IVth relates to the towns where the money was to be 
coined, At Canterbury there were to be ſeven mints, four 
for the king, two for the archbiſhop, and one for the abbat 
of St. Auguſtine's. Rocheſter was to have three, two for the 
king, and one for the biſhop m. 

The Vth regulates the circumſtances and formalities of the 
ordeal trial, to know whether the perſon accuſed were guilty 
or not. And here we have two things worth remarking. 
The firſt 1s, that the prieſts are ſpoken of as fixed or ſettled 
in certain places. Whence it is plain, that in thoſe days they 
did not live together in common, but each had his particular 
church. The ſecond is, that the accuſed perſon was to re- 
ceive the conſecrated bread. Whence it may be inferred, 
that ſince the euchariſt was called bread after the conſecra- 
tion, the church of England was far from bclieving tranſub- 
ſtantiation. 

The VIth forbids buying and ſelling on Sunday. 

The VLlth is againſt perjuries and falſe witneſſes “. 


» 


See the manner of this trial at length, in the Diſſertation on the Goverr- 
ment and Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 

m London was to have eight, Wincheſter fix, Lewis, Southampton, Exc- 
ter, Shattſbury, Wareham, two each, and every other great town was to 
have one. It any perſon belonging to theſe mints was found guilty of de- 
baſing the coin (which was to be all of one fort) his right hand was to be 
cut off, and nailed upon the out-lide of the mint. See Spelman, Conc. 
vol. i. p. 399. The — appointment was made by Athelſtan, only he or- 
dered that (beſides the places here mentioned) Canterbury ſhould have ſe- 
ven, Rocheſter three, Haſtings and Chicheſter one each, &c. See Leg. 04+ 
in Wilkins, 


" The penalty is, not to be believed afterwards, and to be debarred of | 


chrittian burial. 
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The VIIIth orders the biſhops to affiſt the judges in the 

execution of the laws, and to fit upon the bench with them “. 
The IXth lays a fine upon remiſs and negligent magiſtrates, 

which was to be paid to the biſhop. ; 

We find another ſynod, or mixt aſſembly, in the reign of 
Edmund, wherein the ceremonies of marriage, and prelimi- 
nary ſecurities the parties were to give one another, are 

d. 
1 ſpoken elſewhere of the council where Edgar haran- 
ed ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt the ſecular prieſts, and of ſeveral 
others, that were aſſembled on occafion of the controverſy be- 
tween the monks and clergy, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing 
more of them here. 

To the ecclefiaſtical laws paſſed at theſe general aſſemblies or 
councils, may be aptly ſubjoined certain conſtitutions made 
in thoſe days. [923] The ten following are Odo's, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | 

The Iſt threatens all thoſe who injure the church in her pro- 
perty with excommunication. 

The IId exhorts princes (and other great men) to be go- 
verned by the directions of the biſhops, becauſe God has en- 
truſted them with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

The IIId admoniſhes biſhops to diſcharge their duty 4, with- 
out any mercenary views, or reſpect of perſons. 

The IVth and Vth give good advice to the clergy. 

The VIth does the | og with regard to the monks. 

The VIIth prohibits unlawful marriages, upon the ſcore 
of nearneſs of relation, but the degrecs of conſanguinity and 
affinity are not recited, 

The VIIIch recommends unity and charity. among chril- 
tians. 

The IXth preſſes faſting on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and the 
four Ember weeks, 

The Xth enjoins the punctual payment of tithes, from 
reaſons taken out of the Old Teſtament, without any men- 
tion of Ethelwulph's charter, | 

There are other conſtitutions, publiſhed under king Edgar, 
but the author of them is unknown. The principal are, 

The Ift, which confirms the civil privileges and immunities 
of the church, and orders the payment of tithes". 

And the Vth, by which the folemnity of Sunday 1s to begin 
at three o'clock on Saturday in the afternoon *. 

In this reign were publiſhed a body of canons *, of which 
the following are particularly remarkable. 

By the Vth, it a prieft received any injury, the complaint 
was to be preterred to the ſynod, who were to treat the caſe, 
as if the injury had actually been done to the whole body of 
the clergy, and take care that ſatisfaction be made at the diſ- 
cretion'ot the biſhop of the dioceſe. 

The XIth cnjoins the prieſts to learn ſome employment, in or- 
der to get their livelihood in caſe of misfortune. 

The XVIIth orders parents to teach their children the Lord's 
Prayer and the Apoſtle's Creed, without which they were 
neither to be admitted to the euchariſt, nor buried in conſe- 
crated ground, 

The XXIXth forbids the burying in churches all thoſe that 
were not of known and approved probity. 

The XXXII prohibits the prieſts trom officiating without 
the ſervice- book before them, for fear the truſting to their. 
memories might make them miſtake. 

By the XXXVIth, no perſon was to cat or drink before the 
receiving the communion. 


® In this ſame council were ſome remarkable civil laws enacted, particu- 
larly one againſt thieves, requiring, that if a thief be taken in the fact, no man 
ſhall moe him, if he be above twenty years old, and had ſtole any thing above 
the value of eight-pence. If any one do contrary thereto, he ſhall pay the 
value of the thief's head, and make amends for the fault, and yet the thicf 
himſelf ſhall not be ſpared ; who if he contumaciouſly make refitance, or fly 
for it, ſhall find no tavour. A thief caſt into priſon ſhall there ſtay torty 
days, and then after the payment of one hundred and twenty ſhillings, be 
diſcharged ; but his kindred muſt give ſecurity for his good behaviour ; after 
which it he ſteal again, they mult either pay the value of his head, or bring 
him back to priſon; and in caſe one reſiſt, he ſhall pay to the king, or any 
other whom it concerns, the value of his own head; and if any defend him, 
he ſhall pay to the king one hundred and twenty ſhillings, 

? Namely, of the dioceſe where the magiſtrate lived. 

4 That is, to go and preach about their dioceſs every year, &c, 

" The IIId orders the payment of the tithe of cattle before Whitſuntide, 
of the fruits of the earth before the Equinox, and of ſeeds at the feaſt of St. 
Martin, Spelman, p. 444. 

* And to continue till break of day on Monday, Spelman, p. 445. Edgar 
made ſeveral other conſtitutions for the regulation of religious houſes, In 
thoſe inthe book belonging to Wincheſter cathedral, Edgar makes himſelf ge- 
neral of the monks, and queen of the nuns, Spelman, p. 447. 

© Theſe canons were trantlated by Sir H. Spelman, from a Saxon manu- 
ſcript in Bennet-College in Cambridge. *Tis not known where or by what 
authority they were drawn up. Coll. Eccl, Hiſt. p. 186. 

* The LXIVch declares hunting and hawking are improper diverſions for 
a prieſt, who is to make books his entertainments, Spelman, 


„ He was bred a monk at Wincheſter, where he was made abbot. 
Malniſbury. 
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The XXXVIIIcth enjoins the prieſt to have the holy eucha- 
riſt always ready by him: but in caſe it grew ſo ſtale that it 
could not be eaten without diſguſting the palate, it was to be 
burnt in a clear fire, and the aſhes ick under the altar. Hence 
it is eaſy to ſee what the church's opinion was then of the 
euchariſt, fince it was believed it could grow ſtale, and was to 
be burnt after it was ſpoiled. 

The LIIId forbids the cating of blood '“. 

After theſe canons, there follows a very particular form of 
confeſhon, with what penances the confeflor is to enjoin. 
We find here that the penitent was ordered to ſay the Lord's 


Prayer threeſcore times a day, but not ſo much as one Ave - 


Maria ; a clear evidence, that the praying to the Virgin Mary 
was not yet introduced into the church. 

Nothing more remains relating to the church of thoſe days, 
but to give a brief account of the moſt noted perſons for piety 
and learning. 

The firſt ſaint we meet with is Swithin or Swithun *, who 
having been preceptor to king Ethelwulph, was promoted to 
the ſee of Wincheſter. By his advice Ethelwulph is faid to 
have granted a charter of the tithes to the church. This alone 
was fafficiene to gain him a ſaintſhip, though he had been 
diſtinguiſhed upon no other account. But beſides this, he is 
aftirmed to have wrought many miracles, with which 1 do not 
think proper to {well this abridgement. 

Humbert, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, maſſacred, or, if you will, 
martyr'd by the Danes, with king Edmund, has the honour 
alſo of being ranked with the ſaints. 

Alfred the Great, independant of his royal dignity, was 
one of the moſt confiderable for his piety and learning *. 

Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed Erigena, that is, Iriſhman, 
Ireland being then called Erin] lived at this time. He had 
required a great reputation in France, where Charles the Bald 
entertained him at his court, and uſed to converſe with him 
with great familiarity Y, when Alfred invited him into Eng- 
land. At firſt he was the king's preceptor in languages and 
the other ſciences ; afterwards he taught at Oxtord, from 
whence, in all probability, he was removed to Malmſbury, 
fince it was in this monaſtery that he is ſaid to be ſtabbed to 
death by his ſcholars with penknives. Before he left France, 
he was engaged by the emperor's order in the diſpute con- 
cerning the nature of the Euchariſt. In his treatiſe ® upon 
this ſubject, he ſtrongly- argued againſt Paſcaſius's doctrine, 
who maintained, the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt to be 
the ſame that was born of the bleſſed virgin. It muſt needs 
be, that the contrary opinion defended by Scotus, was not 
looked upon then as heritical, fince it prevented not Alfred 
from inviting him into England, from having a very great 
eſteem for him, and entruſting him with the education of 
youth. Nay it 1s certain, he was honoured as a faint and 
a martyr after his death. Roger de Hoveden ſays, Scotus at 
firſt had an obſcure burial, but afterwards a miraculous light 
ſhining over his grave for ſeveral nights together, the monks 
of St. Lawrence's removed his body into their church, and 
buried it cloſe by the altar. His epitaph alſo, the antiquity 
whereof, according to Malmſbury, appears from the ſtructure 
and diction of the verſes*, is expreſs for his paſſing for a 
ſaint, when that was made. All theſe circumſtances are a 
{ſtrong preſumption, at Jeaſt, that Tranſubſtantiation was not 
the doctrine ot the church of England at that time. For 
had it been ſo, how was it poſſible the Engliſh ſhould honour 
as a {aint one that had ſo openly combated their opinions? 


* He was twelve years of age before he could read, which he firſt began 
to learn upon this occafion, His mother ſeeing him one day mightily delighted 
with a little book, beautifully adorned with capital letters in gold and other 
colours, ſaid, in his and his 3 hearing, “She would give that book 
* to him that ſhould firſt get it by heart,” Alfred, who knew not ſo much 
as his letters, though twelve years old, applied himſelf fo diligently to his. 
buſineſs, that he never left till he could read and repeat the book to his 
mother. From this time, he had a great reliſh for books, and ſtudied hard. 
There is extant of this monarch's works relating to hiſtory, a paraphraſtica} 
tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and a ſhort genealogy of the kings 
of the Weſt-Saxons. Poſterity had ſo great a veneration for his memory, 
that he has the title of faint ſometimes beſtowed upon him, and what is more, 
his name ſtands in the calendar of the Engliſh Martyrology, printed in 1608, 
and in two Saxon Calendars cited by the annotator on the Saxon tranſlation 
of the N. T. The day of his death is regiſtered on the 26th of October. 

The emperor one day, as he was fitting oppoſite to him at table, aſkin 
him merrily, * Quid intereſt inter ſcotum & ſotum?“ He replied, ( Menta 
tantum.“ Which the emperor took in good part, Hoved. 

This book was condemned by the council of Verceils in 1050, Bering. 
Epiſt. ad Rich. It is now loſt, though ſome will have it to be the ſame with 


that which goes under the name of Ratram or Bertram. But Mabillor. 
contutes this opinion. 


: Clauditur hoe Tumulo ſanctus Sophiſta Johannes, 
Qui ditatus erat jam vivens dogmate miro. 
Martyrio tandem Chritti conſcendere Regnum, 
Quo meruit, Sancti regnant per Sæcula cuncti. Malus 
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This inference a little perplexes the Roman Catholics. How- 
ever, one of their hiſtorians does not ſcruple to own, that 
© the name of Scot is regiſtered in the ſupplement of the 
© Gallican Martyrology, and commemorated among the ſaints 
© on the fourth of the Ides of November.” He moreover 
adds, „that his name had been inſerted even in the Ro- 
* man Martyrology, and did remain there till expunged by 
& Cardinal Baronius.” This hiſtorian indeed pretends, Scotus 
retracted his former errors, but gives no authority tor what 
he fays. He only alledges, that without a recantation it is not 
likely the church would have honoured his memory. But this 
is ſuppoſing that Tranſubſtantiation was the doctrine of the 
church at that time, which mult firſt be proved, betore this 
argument can be of any force. 

Grimbald lived alſo in the ſame century. He was ane of 
the firſt claſs for his learning, and had a great reputation. 
He was invited into England by Alfred the Great, (who was 
acquainted with him at Rheims) and preterred to the go- 
vernment of the new abby at Wincheſter. 

Among the Engliſhmen, eminent for their learning, Aſſerius 
was one of the moſt conſiderable. He wrote the life of Alfred 
the Great in 893, and died biſhop of St. David's in Wales“. 
He muſt not be confounded with another of the ſame name, 
biſhop of Sherburn, who died in 883. 

Werefrid, biſhop of Worceſter in Mercia, lived in the reign 
of king Buthred. When the Danes became maſters of Mercia, 
he retired into France, from whence he was recalled by king 
Alfred. He tranſlated the dialogues of Gregory the Great into 
Saxon, and having acquired a great reputation when living, 
he was regiſtered a ſaint after his death. 

Plegmund, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury, paſſed for a 
very learned prelate, and was particularly eminent for his {kill 
in divinity. 

Dunulf had been an herdſman. He is affirmed by ſomo 
to be the ſame that ſheltered Alfred, whilſt the Danes were 
maſters of the kingdom. However this be, he had the good 
tortune to be known to this prince, who finding him a perſon 
of a genius ſuperior to his birth and employment, got him 
inſtructed in learning, and promoted him afterwards to the 
ſee of Wincheſter. As this city was then the metropolis of 
of Weſſex, where Alfred kept his uſual reſidence, he uſed 
the advice of this prelate in affairs of the greateſt moment. 

Wulfig biſhop of London, had alſo a great ſhare in Alfred's 
eſteem, as appears by his letter to this prelate prefixed to his 
tranſlation of Gregory's Paſtoral. 

Neots was an abbot diſtinguiſhed for his birth, learning, 
regularity, and zeal for promoting the intereſt of the true re- 
ligion. Some ſay, he was nearly related to king Alfred, and 
others, that he was deſcended from the blood-royal of Eait- 
Anglia. He died in 890 in Cornwal, where he left his name 
to the town of Ncotſtow or St. Neod's ©. 

Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the ſon of an Eaſt- 
Anglian-Dane. Though he was born of Pagan parents, he 
had the good fortune to know and reliſh the Chriſtian religion, 


» He was bred a monk of Menevia or St. David's, whom the king pre- 
vailed upon, with much to do, to come to court, on condition he thould ſta 
there fix months, and at his abby fix months, by turns. He wrote the lite 
ot Altred to the 45th year of his age, i. e. to the year 893, according to his 
computation. It was continued to Altred's death by tome later hand. He 
ſhows through the whole a great deal of modeſty. He mentions nothing 
of the viſionary dialogue betwixt Alfred and St, Cuthbert, which other 
hiſtorians largdy inſiſt on. He is copied by Florence of Worceſter and others, 
This treatiſe was firtt publiſhed by archbiſhop Parker in the old Saxon cha- 
racter. A new edition is lately put out by Mr. Wie, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, with a vindication ot the conteſted clauſe about the anti- 
quity of Oxford. Another piece has been publiſhed by Dr. Gale, under 
the title of Aſſerius's Annals. The learned editor does not queition but it 
is the true of- ſpring of Aſſerius's. Leland calls it the Chronicle of St. 
Neot's, becauſe he found it in that monaſtery. 

© Where he was buried, and when earl Alric's ſeat in Huntingtonſhire 
was turned into a monaſtery upon his account, his body was removed thither, 
and the town betore called Ainulphſbury, was from him named St. Neot's. 
From whence his bones were a third time removed to Croyland Mintter in 1217. 

There were ſeveral that in all probability were not inonks, as Wig- 
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and for that reafon was expelled his father's houſe. In this 
extremity, he put himſelt into the ſervice of an Engliſh 
nobleman, who had him baptized, and ſent him to ſchool. 
When he became capable he entered into orders, in the reign 
of Edward the Elder, His zeal, virtue, and capacity, gain- 
ed him ſo great a character, that Athelſtan made him biſhop 
of Sherburn. Some aſcribe to the efficacy of his prayers, 
the glorious victory obtained by that prince over the Danes 
at Brunanburgh. Odo had noleſs intereſt with king Edmund, 
who reſolved to promote him to the archiepiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury; but Odo modeſtly excuſed himſelf, telling the 
king his abilities were too ſlender for ſo high a poſt. The 
king not admitting his excuſe, he further alledged, that 
tranſlations were not warrantable by the canons. This ſcruple 
being removed, by the examples of Juſtus and Mellitus, 
who were tranſlated from Rocheſter and London to Canterbury, 
he ſtarted another objection, and alledged that the arch- 
biſhops from Auguſtin downwards having been all monks, 
he looked upon himſelf as unqualified for that Ration, fince 
he had not been educated under any religious rule. Thi: 
new difficulty was alſo got over by ſending to the abbot of 
Fleury in France, and entreating him to admit Odo into his 
ſociety, Thus the prelate having nothing mere to object, 
accepted at length, though with great reluctance, the ſee of 
Canterbury. As he became afterwards a vigorous champion 
for the monks, it may be preſumed, this was one of the 
chief reaſons of placing him among the moſt illuſtrious ec- 
clefiaſticks of his time. He is ſaid alſo to have the gift of 
miracles, which the favourers of the monks ſeldom failed to 
be honoured with. | 

Dunſtan would make a large article here, did I not think 
what I have elſewhere ſaid of him ſufficiently makes known 
his character. There are modern hiſtorians, even among 
the proteſtants themſelves, who, carried away by the teſti- 
monies of the ancient writers, have given great commenda- 
tions to this pretended faint, without conſidering upon 
what doubttul authorities they proceed. It is highly pro- 
bable, that Dunſtan's firm adherence' to the monks, was 
the ground of thoſe exceſſive praiſes beſtowed on him, of 
which,' perhaps, he would otherwiſe have been deemed un- 
worthy ©. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Ethelwald, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Olwald, bithop of Worceſter firſt, and afterwards arch- 
biſhop of York. Their great zeal in the cauſe of the monks, 
is doubtleſs what contributed moſt to their reputation. The 
monks, being almoſt the only writers in thoſe days, have 
drawn the characters of perſons according to their prejudices 
or intereſts. | 

Turketul, king Edmund's near relation, and chancellor, 
became famous in this age, for preferring a cloyſter to a court, 
where he lived in great reputation. But what raiſed his merit 
moſt with the hiſtorians, was his rebuilding and reſtoring to 
its former ſplendor, the abby of Croyland f, demoliſhed by 
the Danes. 


herd, wham Bede, lib. iv. cap. i. calls a pricſt, and Nothelm, who ſucceeded 
Tatwine. 

The famous ſtory of St. Dunſtan and the Devil is thus related by the 
monkith hiſtorians. As St. Dunitan was one day buſied in his cell neu 
Glafſenbury, in making a gold cup of a curious workmanſhip, the Devil ay- 

:arcd to him in a beautiful form, tempting him to fin. Dunitan perceiving 
in ſpirit who he was, takes a red-hot pair of tongs, and catching hold et 
the Devil by the noſe, made him howl in ſuch a terrible manner, that be 
was heard all over the neighbourhood. Hig. Polych. p. 270. Edit. Galc. 
Brompt. p. 878, 879. 

f Turkctul left the monaſtery at his death in poſſeſſion of many curious 
relicks; among the reſt Ingulphus, (p. 51. Hiſt. Croyl. Edit. Gale) mev- 
tions the tomb of St. Bartholomew the apoſtle, given him when chancellor 
by the emperor ; he had ſo great a veneration for it, that he always carried 
it about him, and when in any danger, crofſed himſelf with it. The 
naming of bells, together with the benediction, as a defenſative againſt thun- 
der and lightning, being introduced in this age by pope John XIV. Turkenl, 
caſt a great bell, which he called Guthlac. His ſucceſſor taking the hint, 


added tome more to it, and made the firſt tuncahle ring of bells in England, 
Ingulph, p. 53. 
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HISTORY ENGLAND. 


. 


Containing the Reigns of the Kings of ENGLAND, from ETHELRED II. to the Norman Conqueſt, 
being the Space of about Eighty-eight Years. 


14. e 


FTE R the murder of Edward, there was no pre- 
A tence to refuſe the crown to his brother Ethelred, 
who was the only prince of the royal family, and too 


young to be accuſed of partaking in his mother's crime. 


Accordingly, Dunſtan could not help crowning him *, being 
then but twelve years of age, though he plainly foreſaw it 
would prove fatal to his whole party. It is affirmed, that 
Dunſtan at his coronation foretold, by the ſpirit of prophecy, 
the calamities England was going to be expoſed to in his 
reign. But predictions of this nature are always to be ſuſ- 

ed, when attributed to ſaints, ſuch as Dunſtan, by authors 
who wrote after the event. However this be, the people had 
very different thoughts of this new reign : they flattered them- 
ſelves, they were about to enjoy a ſtate of tranquility, under 
a prince who had already given an inſtance of his good nature, 
in bitterly lamenting the death of the king his brother, 
though it procured him the crown: an hiſtorian ſays, his 
tears appeared ſo unſeaſonable to his mother, that catching 
up a wax-taper in a paſſion, ſhe beat him ſo unmercifully 
with it, that he could not endure the fight of a wax-light 
ever after. 

[980] The firſt thing Ethelred did after his coronation, 
was to remove the body of the late king to Shaftſbury church. 
Hardly had he performed this office, but he found himſelf 
attacked by the Danes, who ſuffered him to enjoy no repoſe 
during the reſidue of his life. If this prince had followed the 
ſteps of his predeceſſors, perhaps he would have cauſed the 
old invaders to have laid afide all thoughts of any attempts 
upon England. But his natural cowardice, joined to an ex- 
treme ſluggiſhneſs®, an infatiable avarice, and many other 
failings, ſoon let them ſee, he was not like to prove a very 
formidable enemy. For ſixty years paſt they ſeemed to have 
forgot England, and the Engliſh on their fide to haye loſt 
all remembrance of the calamities they had ſuffered from the 
hands of theſe cruel enemies. However, after ſo long an 
interval, during which the Danes, ſettled in England, ſeem- 
ed to have entertained the ſame affection for this their ſecond 
country as the natives themſelves, the foreign Danes re- 
newed their invaſions. They no ſooner appeared, but the 
others, reſuming their old inclinations, joined their country- 
men, in order to free themſelves from the dominion of the 
Engliſh. 

198 1 ] The Daniſh rovers made their firſt attempt on South- 
ampton, where they arrived with ſeven ſhips, and after plun- 
dering the town and the adjacent country ©, they carried the 
ſame devaſtations into Cornwal. 

This year another band landing at Portland, pillaged and 
ſacked the country round about, after which they proceeded 
elſewhere, to encreaſe their ſpoils 4. 

[982] Theſe frequent deſcents were ſo much the more in- 
commodious to the Engliſh, as having ſo many coaſts to 
guard, they knew not where to aflemble and expect the ene- 
my. If at any time they happened to have it in their power 
to give them battle, all the advantage they could gain, in 
caſe fortune favoured them, was to recover the plunder. But 
when they themſelves were worſted, the country was ſure to 


He was crowned at Kingſton, April 25. Sax. Annal. Huntingd. lib. v. 
Brompt. p. 34. 877. 

* This cowardly and ſluggiſh temper of his was predicted by Dunſtan, 
when at his baptiſm (like Conſtantine the emperor, from thence called Co- 
pronymus) he bewrayed the font, which Malmfbury ſays, diſturbed Dunſtan 
to, that it made him ſwear, „By God and St. Mary, this boy will prove a 
poltron,” lib. x. cap. 2. De Oel. Reg. Ang. But this has very much the 
ar ot a monkiſh aſperſion. 


© They either flew, or carried captive, almoſt all the inhabitants. They 


. 


be expoſed to all imaginable cruelties before another army 
could be aſſembled. Very often, whilſt the Engliſh troops 
were upon the march, to oppoſe one of theſe bands, they 
were forced to change their rout, and march where the dan- 
ger ſeemed more preſſing. Thus, whar care ſoever might be 
taken, one part of the kingdom was always expoſed, fince 
there was no foreſeeing where the pyrates would land: There 
was but one way to remedy this inconvenience, which was to 
keep a fleet at ſea ſtrong enough to engage the Danes, betore 


they landed their troops. But a time of minority was not 


very proper to take ſuch a precaution. 

In this manner paſſed the firſt ten years of this reign. Ic 
would be needleſs to deſcribe the ravages committed by the 
Danes during that time. It is eaſy to imagine the whole 
kingdom was a ſcene of murders, conflagrations, plunder- 
ings, and other devaſtations, which, after ſome ſhort inter- 
miſhons, were continually renewed. 

[983] During theſe troubles, Elfric, duke of Mercia, one 
of the beſt ſupports of his country, died in 983; His little 
regard for the monks after Edgar's death, was probably the 
reaſon of their reporting, among their votaries, that he was 
eaten up of lice. Alfrie his ſon ſucceeded him. 

[984] The next year Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
one of Dunſtan's confidents, and a great friend of the monks, 
departed alſo this life. He is ſaid to have founded a dozen 
monaſteries. If that be true, he was, no doubt, aſſiſted by 
the liberality of the two former kings, with whom he was in 
great favour ©. | 

The credit of the monks declined very much in the reign 
of Ethelred, as well by reaſon of the frequent invaſions of 
the Danes, as becauſe the people, full of their misfortunes, 
were regardleſs of every thing elſe. Nay, they began to miſ- 
truſt the ſanctity of the monks, not being able to forbear 
wondering, that men who had obtained from heaven ſo many 
miracles on their own private account, could not by their 
merits and prayers ſecure the kingdom from the calamities it 
was inceſſantly expoſed to. On the other hand, as their cre- 
dit with the former kings had helped to acquire them a great 
reputation, ſo this king's difinclination to them turned greatly 
to their prejudice. Ethelred, whoſe thoughts were not taken 
up with religion, put the monks and other eccleſiaſtics upon 
a level with the reſt of his ſubjects. He gave a convincing 
proof how little he regarded the clergy, in a difference be- 
tween him and the biſhop of Rocheſter. [986] The biſhop 
having haughtily refuſed to comply with ſome demand of the 
king's, he ordered the ſoldiers to lay waſte the lands belong- 
ing to the cathedral, dedicated to St. Andrew f. In vain did 
the biſhop threaten him with vengeance from the apoſtle, 
and cauſe archbiſhop Dunſtan to interpoſe in his quarrel: 
Ethelred lighted both, nor could be appeaſed, but by mo- 
ney*, Dunſtan, diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree at this be- 
haviour, denounced upon the king and his council the judg- 
ments of God, ready to fall on their heads, for preſuming to 
lay ſacrilegious hands on the church's property : but he was 
not heard. His credit was ſunk fo low, that hardly was he 


known to be alive; ſo careful were the new miniſters to de- 


came from thence to the Iſle of Thanet, and plundered it; and another band 
ravaged Cheſter. S. Dunelm. p. 161. Brompt. p. 877. | 

4 This year alſo the city of 2 was ye al (© fire, but by what 
accident is unknown. 

He had the king's purſe at command, beſides thoſe of moſt other peo- 

le, who then looked upon ſuch works as meritorious. Tyr. p. 21. 

f He firſt laid fiege to Rocheſter, but not being able to take it, he waſted 
the lands of the cathedral. Malmſb. S. Dunelm. \ 

1 One hundred pounds. 3 5. 2314. Mahaſb. p. 67. 
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Preſs him. He died quickly after, in the year 988, not ſo 
much of old age, as of grief and vexation to ſee himſelf no 
longer diſtinguiſhed as formerly. | 

Oſwald, archbiſhop of York, ſoon followed him. He was 
his particular friend, and one of the three prelates that go- 
verned the church during the reign of Edgar. The death 
of theſe patrons of the monks, a contagious diſtemper which 
ſwept away multitudes, and moreover the continual invaſions 
of the Danes, put an end to the quarrel between the ſecular 
and regular clergy, in ſuch manner, that it was never more 
heard of. | 

[991] After the Danes had pillaged the coaſts of England 
ten years together, they gave over their ravages for about 
two years. This intermiſſion put the Engliſh in hopes, their 
enemies having turned their thaughts to tome other country, 
would for the future leave. them in quiet. But theſe hopes 
were ſhort-lived. In 991, Juſtin and Guthmund, two Daniſh 
captains, landed a great body of troops at Gipſwich, in Sut- 
folk. Whilſt they were buſy in plundering, Brithnoth, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, advanced towards them, in expectation to 
ſurprize them, but found them too well prepared: he was 
overthrown, and his defeat expoſed the country to greater 
deyaſtations. The victorious Danes, having nothing more to 
fear, penetrated ſtill farther into the county, where they 
committed terrible ravages. Ethelred, being without an 
army, and unable to ftop their progreſs, was perſuaded by 
Syric, archbiſhop of Canterbury ®, to give them a large ſum 
to be gone. Perhaps he would have acted wiſer, if, in imi- 
tation of Alfred and Edgar, he had Jaid out the money in 
fortifying the kingdom againſt their inſults. However this 
be, the archbiſhop's advice was deemed afterwards very fatal 
to England. The preſent given to this band ſerved only to 
allure others, who being no leſs greedy of money, thought 
they had an equal right to make advantage of the weakneſs 
of the Engliſh. 

[993] Two years after, another of their fleets ſailing up 
the Humber, the pirates landed on the north fide, and ra- 
vaged in a mercileſs manner all that belonged to the Englith 
in thoſe quarters. Ethelred ſent an army againſt them, under 
the command of three earls, Fræna, Frithegiſt, and Good- 
win : but the generals, having led their forces in fight of the 
enemies, were the firſt that turned their backs, and by their 
ſhameful cowardice occaſioned the loſs of the army. The 
king had imprudently truſted theſe three lords with his 
forces, who, being of Daniſh extraction, were ſuſpected of 
treachery. 

[994] How great ſoever the miſeries inflicted hitherto on 
England by thete foreigners might be, it 1s certain they were 
nothing in compariſon of what followed. Sweyn, king of 
Denmark and Olaiis &, king of Norway, allured by the tuc- 
ceſs of their ſubjects in England, wanted to ſhare in the ſpoil 
brought from thence every year. To that purpole, fitting out 
a numerous fleet, they entered the Thames, and landed their 
troops ncar London: they made ſeveral attempts to become 
maſters of the city, but meeting with a braver reſiſtance than 
they imagined, retired. To make themſelves amends for the 
time ſpent in vain before London, they went and plundered 
Kent, Hampſhire, and Suſſex, threatening to lay waſte the 
whole kingdom. Ethelred, who had no more conduct than 
courage, not knowing how to ſtop theſe ravages, had re- 
courſe to the ſame means made uſe of before on a like occa- 
ſion. He bound himſelf by a treaty, to pay a certain ſum 
of money! within ſuch a time, on condition they left his 
ſubjects unmoleſted, and departed the kingdom. Whereupon 
the two foreign kings cauſed all hoſtilities to ceaſe, and re- 
tired to Southampton. . Shortly after the king of Norway 
paid a viſit to Ethelred m, who perſuaded him to be baptized, 
and ſtood himſelf godfather. At his departure, Olaũs obliged 


> And by the dukes Ethelward and Alfric, and the reſt of the nobility, 
S. Dunelm. p. 162. Chron. Mailros, p. 1 52. 

Ten thoutand pounds. Sax. Annal. 991. 

Some pretend Olaiis, or Olaph, was the ſame with Anlaff, mentioned in 
the reigns of Edmund and Edred. But beſides that one was king of Nor- 
way, which cannot be ſaid of the other, Anlaff muſt have been exceeding 
old, fince ſeventy years before he was a general. Hiſtorians not caretully 
dinguiſhing the princes that were called Anlaff or Olaf, made Selden ſay, it 
was a name which bred great contuſion in the Engliſh hiſtory, Rapin. 

i Sixteen thouſand pounds. Sax. An. 994. 

= At Andover, in Hampſhire, Sax. Annal. 

n As alſo into Devon and Somerſetſhire. See Sax. Ann. Brompt. p. 882. 

* They went up the Medway to Rocheſter, Sax. Annal. 

Though not one of our Englith hiſtorians have mentioned on whom or 
for what this war was made, John Fordun in his Scotiſh hiſtory gives this 
account of it: Ethelred having paid large fums to the Danes, ſent to Mal- 
calm prince of Cumberland, under Gryme king of Scotland, to pay his 
ſlurc ; which he refuſed to do, and aſſerting he was only bound to make war 
ith the reſt of the kingdom, when required, Ethelred invaded his country, 
on pretence he favoured the Danes: but preſently after the two princes ſtruck 
„h x peace, and became friends, Sec alſo S, Dunelm. p. 79, 80. 
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himſelf by oath never to infeſt England more, and performed 
his promiſe. 

It would have been happy for the Engliſh, if Sweyn, who 
departed at the fame time, would have followed his example; 
tor they would have eſcaped alt thoſe calamities that prince 
afterwards brought upon the land. When he failed for Den- 
mark, he left a fleet at Southampton, to keep the Englith in 
awe, and oblige them to pertorm the articles of the treaty, 
After his departure, his 12 2 very earneſtly preſſed the 
payment of the money : but as there was no haſte made to 
comply with his demands, he took their delay for a refuſal, 
and reſolved to renew the war. [997] Mean while, to de- 
ceive the vigilance of the Engliſh, he ſet fail as if he defign. 
ed ſor Denmark, but on a ſudden he unexpectedly entered 
the Severn, and after deſtroying the country of the Welth 
with fire and ſword, croſſed the river and penetrated into 
Dorſetſhire ®, where he committed the ſame ravages. [998 
All the forces that could be brought againſt the Danes, wer: 
as ſoon defeated as levied : they ſacked whole counties, it 
being impoſſible to oppoſe them. Ar laſt, finding nothing 
more to plunder in thoſe parts, they put to ſea again and 
landed in Kent . The inhabitants, by endeavouring to make 
ſome reſiſtance, only increaſed the fury of their enemies, who 
treated them with the utmoſt barbarity. To complete their 
misfortunes, a fleet equipped by Ethelred, to engage them 
at ſea, was rendered uſeleſs by the diſſenſions and unſkilful- 
neſs of the commanders. In this melancholly ſituation Eng- 
land would have irretrievably periſhed, if the Danes, by a 
lucky and unexpected accident, had not been called to the 
aſſiſtance of Richard II. duke of Normandy, whom the 
king of France would have diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions. 
[ 999 | Ethelred took this opportunity to go and ravage Cum- 
berlend, but for what reaſon is unknown v. f 1000] After 
that he returned to London, where he kept his uſual re- 
ſidence. 

[1001] The quiet Ethelred enjoyed was of no long con- 
tinuance, the Danes ſtaying in Normandy no longer than was 
neceſſary to put the young duke out of danger, returned into 
England. Cornwal felt the firſt effects of their fury; then 
entering Weſſex, they became maſters of Exeter. The con- 
ſternation of the Engliſh was fo great, that they made but a 
faint reſiſtance. Whether Ethelred was betrayed by his gene- 
rals, or the long peace enjoyed by the Engliſh during the 
foregoing reigns, had enervated their courage, they were 
conſtantly vanquiſhed. The king himſelf was ſeized with 
ſuch terror that he durſt not venture to be preſent in the 
battles, for fear of falling into the hands of the Danes, who 
probably would have ſhown him no favour. In fine, the 
Danes ever victorious, got poſſeſſion of the ifle of Wight, 
Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, where they had their magazines. 
From hence they made. continual incurſions into the neigh- 
bouring counties, without any one daring to oppoſe them. 
England was then in a deplorable condition. The ſouthern 
counties were perpetually ravaged. by the foreign Danes, and 
the northern peopled by the fame nation, whom the Engliſh 
could not but look upon as their enemies. For, they not only 
refuſed to fight againſt the foreigners, whom they {till confi- 
dered as their countrymen, but joining with them, even 
helped to deftroy a country they ought to have defended 
with all their power, ſince it was become their own. In this 
extremity, Ethelred, who had no reſolution, was far from 
imitating the firmneſs of his anceſtors, who, in like circum- 
ſtances, were never daunted by misfortunes. This timorous 
prince, ſceing no other way to avoid the ſtill greater miſeries 
the nation was threatned with, yielded at laſt to pay thc 
Danes thirty thouſand pounds 4%. [1002] This ſum, which in 
thoſe days was very conſiderable, was levied by a tax, called 
Danegeld, that is, Daniſh money, or money for the Danes. 


4 All hiſtorians agree in ſaying that it was done by the advice of the Wit- 
tenagemot, or council rege & proceribus (Wittan) decretum eſt. Sax. 
Ann,------habito concilio cum regni ſui primatibus------S. Dunelm. p. 164. 
Hoved. p. 429. Conſilio primatum ſuorum.— M. Weſt. p. 386. 

For the payment of this money every hide of land was taxed yearly 
twelve-pence. A hide of land is fuch a quantity of land as may be ploughed 
with one plough in a year. Bede reckons it as much as will maintain a f. 
mily, Some tay it was an hundred acres, others that it contained no certain 
number of acres. The diſtribution of England by hides of land is very an- 
eient, mention being made of it in the laws of Ina. Danegeld was the firi: 
land-tax in England, It was afterwards called Hidagium, which name re- 
mained atterwards upon all taxes and ſubſidies impoted on lands. The Nor- 
mans called theſe ſometimes taxes, fometimes tallages, and auxilia & fubti- 
dia, The Saxon kings before this had their levies of money and perſona! 
ſervices, towards the building and repairing cities, caſtles, bridges, military 
expeditions, &c. which from the word Bote, that is, repair, were termed 
on] Car Brigbote, Heregeld, &. Danegeld was releaſed by Edward 
the Conteſſor, but levied again by William I. and II. Then it was releaſed 
again by Heury I. and finally by king Stephen. This ancient tax probably 
night be a precedent for our land- tax for three or four ſhilling in the pound, 
when ſirſt grauted. See Leg. Edw. Confettl, c. xii, 
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This was the original of that famous tax which afterwards 
became ſo extremely burthenſome to the. nation, even long 
after the Danes had quitted England. But the clergy and 
monks always found means to be exempted: 

The Danes, fatisfied with this agreement, ceaſed their ra- 
vages, and returned home. However, many of them, per. 
ceiving England to be much preterable to Denmark, ſtaid 
behind, and lived among the Engliſh. Their number indeed 
was not ſo great as to render them very formidable, confider- 
ing they were diſperſed ; but then they were ſupported by 
their countrymen of Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. Be- 
ſides, the Englith dreaded nothing ſo much as the renewal of 
the war, which made the Danes very inſolent. They did what 
they pleaſed, without any controul. The Engliſh, diſpirited 
by their paſt calamities, were atraid, on the leaſt occaſion, of 
drawing into the Kingdom freſh armies of foreigners. Thus 
whilſt the Danes, abounding in wealth and eate, patled their 
time agreeably, the Englith were forced to labour and toil 
inceflantly, to ſatisfy the avarice of their new maſters. In 
ſhort, the whole kingdom ſtood in ſuch fear of the Danes, 
that they bad always the appellation of - Lord-Danes. The 
word itſelf, as well as the meaning, was altered a little after. 
At this day, in ſome parts of England, a rich idle man that 
takes upon him, is by way of derifion called a Lurdane. But 
notwithſtanding this alteration, the traces of its original ſigni- 
fication are {till viſible in the word. 

Elgiva, Ethelred's queen, dying, whilſt the Danes were 
thus inſolently domineering in England, the king demanded 
Emmas, fiſter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, in mar- 
riage. His ſuit being granted, and the marriage conſum- 
mated, he thought himſelf out of danger, depending upon the 
aſſiſtance of the duke his brother-in-law, when there ſhould 
be occaſion. This expectation inſpired him with the barbarous 
and furious reſolution of deſtroying the Danes by a general 
maſſacre. To execute this project, orders were lent ſo pri- 
vately * throughout the kingdom, that in one day all the 
Danes were flain with ſuch implacable fury and cruelty, that 
the particulars cannot be read without horror u. Sweyn's ſiſ- 
ter *, who was married to an Engliſh lord, having at firſt 
been ſpared, Erhelred was to barbarous as to cauſe her chil- 
dren to be murdered in her preſence, and then her head to 
be cut off. This princeſs, who met her death with an heroic 
conſtancy, was teverely revenged ſhortly atter. 

This bloody tragedy, acted on the thirteenth of November 
1002, was very like the matlacre of the Romans by the Bri- 
tons under Boadicea; not only the ſame barbarities, but the 
ſame conſequences alſo attended both. The Engliſh, as the 
old Britons, were ſo far from throwing off their yoke by this 
wicked expedient, that it ſerved only to make it more heavy 
and inſupportable. Though hiſtorians aſſure us, all the Danes 
in England were maſlacred on this occaſion, it is hard to con- 
ccive how this could be effected in Northumberland and Eaſt- 
Anglia, where the Danes were moſt powerful. Was it pol- 
ſible they ſhould ſuffer their throats to be cut, without mak- 
ing any reſiſtance worth notice? This conſideration makes me 
apt to believe, that by all the Danes, we are to underſtand 
only thoſe lately ſettled in England, and diſperſed in Weſſex 
and Mercia, 

Ethelred was perſuaded, this bloody maſfacre of ſo many 
thouſands would procure him ſome repoſe. He could not 
imagine, the Danes would ever think of any future invaſions. 
Ar leaſt, he hoped, in caſe the defire of revenging their 
brethren ſhould bring them to England again, the Engliſh 
would ſee the neceſſity of ſhedding the laſt drop of their blood 
to prevent falling into the hands of their incenſed enemies. 
He relied moreover on the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law the 
duke of Normandy, a powerful prince, intereſted in his de- 
fence. But ſuch a deteſtable policy rarely produces the in- 
tended effects, or rather, ſeldom fails of ending in the ruin of 
the projector, God, who bcholds ſuch tragedies with horror, 
does not often ſufter them to go unpuniſhed. Of this we 
have an inſtance in the miſeries that befel Ethelred and his 
ſubjects, who were almoſt as guilty as their king. 

Sweyn received the news of this maflacre by ſome Danes, 
who eſcaped by getting on board a veſſel ready to fail for 


In Saxon, Elgiva. S. Dunelm. p. 164. She was called from her extra- 
ordinary beauty, the pearl of Normandy. Ran. Higd. lib. vi. Huntingd. 
ib. vi. 

© Huntingdon ſays, that he himſelf, when a child, heard it from certain 
old men, that by the king's command letters were privately diſpatched all 
over England, to make away the Danes in one night. "The Saxon Aunals 
add, it was becauſe the king was told the Danes deligned to deprive him and 
his nobles of their lives, and to ſeize the kingdom. Anno MII, 

Among other cruelties, the Daniſh women were placed in holes in the 
carth, as deep as their waiſts, and then had their breaits torn off by maſtiff 
dogs. See Joh. Walling. p. 547. edit, Gale. M. Weſt. lays the odium of 
this whole ſcene of barbarity on Huna, general of the king's forces, one of 
. counſellors, p. 391. Brady quettions the truth of it, p. 124, note 
m). 
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Denmark. Their relation of the cruelties of the Engliſh to 
thoſe of his nation, would have been ſufficient to throw him 
into reſolutions fatal to England. But when he was informed 
of his ſiſter's death, and the barbarous manner of it, he was 
ſeized with a raging fury. Every thing contributing to ſtir 
him up to revenge, he ſolemnly ſwore he would never reſt 
till he had ſatisfaction for ſo bloody an outrage. It was not 
therefore with intent to plunder, that he made a ſecond expec- 
dition into England, but to deſtroy the whole country with 
fire and ſword. However, as he did not doubt but Ethelred 
had taken all poſſible precautions to oppole his entrance, he 
would not fail without being ſure of a place where he might 
ſafely land his troops. Cornwal was then governed by earl 
Hugh, a Norman, whom the queen had placed in that pott 
as a man the king might perfectly confide in. To this go- 
vernor Sweyn diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, to endeavour to 
gain him to his intereſt, by the offer of a great reward. 
Hugh yielding to the temptation, promited to admit the 
Daniſh fleet into his ports, and ſuffer the troops to land with- 
out moleſtation. 

Upon this, Sweyn, having equipped a fleet of three hun- 
dred fail, landed in cornwal with a numerous army, and meet— 
ing with no oppoſition, marched dire&ly to Exeter. As this 
city was in no apprehenfion of an attack, he eafily became 
maſter of jt, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword, reduced 
it to aſhes. This firſt exploit was followed by ſeveral others, 
no leſs fatal to England. Wherever Sweyn carried his arms, 
revenge and not conqueſt being his chief aim, he deſtroyed 
all with fire and ſword. Towards the end of the ſummer, 
being informed Alfric, duke of Mercia, was advancing with 
a powerful army to give him battle, he reſolved to meet him. 
Ethelred acted very unadviſedly in giving the command of 
his army to this lord, whom he had formerly baniſhed rhe 
kingdom out of mere caprice, and whoſe ſon's eyes he had 
ordered to be put out *. The remembrance of this injury 
being {till freſh in the duke's mind, he was pleaſed with 
having ſo fair an opportunity to revenge it. As ſoon as 
he was in fight of the enemy, he feigned himſelf fick on a 
ſudden, and pretending he was unable to fight in his preſent. 
condition, ordered a retreat, which he took care to make 
with ſo much confuſion, that the Danes very eaſily routed 
his army. After this victory, Sweyn took ſeveral towns“, 
with an immenſe booty. But as he had no defign to keep 
them, he ſet them on fire, and went and paſſed the winter 
in Denmark. 

The calm England enjoyed upon Sweyn's departure, laſted 
not long. In the following ſpring he landed in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and taking Norwich, burnt the whole town to the ground. 
Ultketel, governor of Eaſt-Anglia, unable to reſiſt him, gave 
him a great ſum of money, to prevent his doing any farther 
miſchief. But upon receipt of the money, Sweyn breaks the 
treaty, and takes Thetford by ſurprize, a town then of great 
note, and ſerved it as he had done Norwich. Incenſed at this 
breach of faith, Ulf ketel levied ſome troops with great expe- 
dition, and poſted himſelf between the Daniſh army and fleet. 
Sweyn perceiving he intended to cut off his retreat to his ſhips, 
marched back to give him battle, before he ſhould he rein- 
forced with more troops. He found the Engliſh very advan- 
tageouſly encamped, expecting him with a reſolution to ſtand 
their ground, and exert their utmoſt in defence of their goods 
and Chattels, which their enemics were carrying away before 
their face. The ill fortune of the Engliſh was come to that 
height, that it was almoſt impoſſible they ſhould ſo much as 
once get the advantage. The Danes obtained a ſignal vic. 
tory, though not without great lots on their fide. They even 
owned they were never in more danger of -being defeated *, 
Ult ketel, though of Danith race, was the faithfulleſt as well 
as braveſt of all Ethelred's ſubjects, and did him the moſt 
ſervice. But it was not ſo with the other lords. All the hiſto- 
rians agree, Ethelred was betrayed by all that approached him. 
Sweyn had his ſpies, not only in his court, but in his very 
council, The great men, for the moſt part, were bribed, or 
at leaſt, there were ſcarce one that ſerved the king heartily, by 
reaſon of their little eſteem for him. Whatever councils were 
held to conſider of ways and means to refiſt the Danes, the 


vw Her name was Gunilda; ſhe is faid to have been married to a noble 
Dane ot great power and wealth, who had been ſettled for ſome time in Eng- 
land: his name was Paleng. She was a Chriſtian, and had been a great in- 
ſtrument in making peace between the Engliſh and Danes. Mat. Weſt. 
P. Though the Annals tell us not the reaſon, Malmſbury ſays it was for his 
father's pertidiouineſs, who had revolted ſeveral times. 

y Particularly Wilton and Sarum, Sax. Ann. 

+ The Saxon Annals tell us, the fight was very ſharp, and ended in : 
great ſlaughter on both ſides, wherein abundance of the Engliſh nobility were 


killed. But if all the Engliſh forces had not been there, the Danes had never 
reached their ſhips. Anno 1004. 
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diflentions between the nobles, too common in the courts of 
princes ſo little reſpected, prevented them from coming to any 
reſolution, or executing what was reſolved. The avarice of 
the clergy, and particularly of the monks, very much helped 
to encreaſe the diſorder. Notwithſtanding their great riches, 
they refuſed to contribute their quota in defence of the king- 
dom, pleading their privileges and immunities, as if they had 
no ſhare at all in the danger. It is no wonder therefore the 
Danes obtained ſo many victories in a country ſo ill defended 
by them, who were ſo much concerned for its preſervation. 
[1005] The famine that happened ſoon after, would have com- 
pleated the misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not accidentally 
proved the occaſion of Sweyn's returning to Denmark for want 
of ſubſiſtence in England. : 

Upon the retreat of the Danes, and ceafing of the famine, 
the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying ſome tran- 
quility, when they ſaw another Daniſh fleet arrive at Sand- 
wich in Kent. Ethelred immediately levied an army to give 
the new invaders battle ; but after committing ſome ravages, 
they retired to the iſle of Thanet, where it was not poſſible to 
attack them. They knew the Engliſh army, confiſting only 
of volunteers who ſerved at their own expence, would ſoon 
diſband themſelves, as it actually happened. Winter coming 
on, the Engliſh returned to their homes, it not being in the 
power of the king to keep them any longer together. Then 
the Danes iſſuing from their retreat, renewed their ravages in 
Kent * and the neighbouring counties, well aſſured they ſhould 
meet with no oppoſition. | 1007 ] Ethelred ſaw no other courſe 
to ſtop the progreſs of a miſchief that threatened the whole 
kingdom, but to give them the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, 
with which they were very well ſatisfied, 

The king, being freed from this incumbrance, celebrated 
the wedding of one of his daughters with Edric, ſurnamed 
Streon®, a very powerful lord, whom he had juſt made duke 
of Mercia. It hitherto Ethelred had lived in continual fears 
and troubles, it was nothing in compariſon of the misfortunes 
he drew on himſelf by this fatal marriage. He had inconſi- 
derately taken into his family a traitor ſold to the Danes, who 
never failed on all occaſions to betray the king and kingdom 
to the foreigners. 

[1008] Hardly was a year paſſed ſince the laſt treaty with 
the Danes, when they demanded the ſame ſum again ©, pre- 
tending it to be a yearly tribute due by contract from Ethelred. 
This demand was accompanied with threats of deſtroying the 
whole kingdom with fire and ſword, if the money was not im- 
mediately paid. This new pretenſion of the Danes convincing 
the king and his council, there was no poſſibility of ever con- 
tenting their inſatiable avarice, it was judged the money would 
be better laid out in equipping a fleet capable of defending 
the kingdom from their incurſions. Neceſſity made them put 
this reſolution ſo ſpeedily in practice, that quickly after the 
king had a fleet well manned and victualled, the command 
whereof was given to Brithric, brother of Edric Streon, duke 
of Mercia. Theſe meaſures obliged the Danes to retire, for 
fear of being forced to a ſea- engagement, which their ſhips 
were not ſo fit for as thoſe of the Fneliſh of 

The firſt thing Brithric did, after his being made admiral, 
was to uſe all his intereſt to ruin Ulnoth, a lord of diſtin- 
guiſhed quality ©, but his enemy. He accuſed him to the 
king of I know not what crimes, of which Ulnoth did not 
think fit to purge himſelf by a public trial, being ſenfible his 
condemnation was already concerted. He reſolved therefore 


upon a voluntary exile, to ſcreen himſelf from this perſecu- 


tion, and perſuaded nine captains* to follow him with their 
{hips. After which he infeſted the Engliſh coaſts, and did as 
much miſchief as the Danes. Brithric, enraged at his enemy's 
eſcape, and his daring to brave him thus, put to fea with 
eighty ſail to give him chace, and endeavour to ſeize him alive 


* This was about Chriſtmas : they plundered (not Kent) but Hampſhire 
and Berkſhire, as far as Reading, and burnt Wallingford. See Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. p. 360. S. Dunelm. p. 166. 

» Camden ſays, Streon ſigniſies the Acquirer, and therefore it was not a 
proper, but a turname only, Rapin. 

© Which was paid them. Sax. Ann. 

4 The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt fleet England 
had ever ſeen. It was built after this manner all over England; every hun- 
dred and thirty hides of land were obliged to find one ſhip, and every eight 
hides a helmet and breaſt-plate. An. MVIII. MIX. It muſt be obſerved 
that the Annals tell us, the ſeveral ſums paid to the Danes, as well as this 
tax for building a fleet, were all levied wich the Joint conſent of the king and 
his great council, or Wittena-gemot. 

* Thane of Suflex, earl Goodwin's father. Sax. Ann. 

f The Saxon Annals, and the reſt of the hiſtorians, ſay twenty, See Hunt - 
ingd, p. 360. S. Dunclm. p. 166. 

Ihree thouſand pounds. Sax. Ann. MIX. After they had got theſe 


three thouſand pounds, they failed round to the iſle of Wight, and plunder- 


ed Suffex, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, burning ſeveral towns. And here it 
was that Ethelred dreiy an army againſt them, not whillt they were ravaging 
Kent, See Sax, Ann, S. Dunelm. 


or dead. But he met with ſo violent a ſtorm, that the preatef 
—_ of his ſhips were loſt, or fell into the hands of Ulnoth, 

hus this great fleet, which could not be fitted out without , 
vaſt expence, was rendered unſerviceable by the admiral'; 
| we wag The loſs became ſtill more irretrievable by the dif. 

enſion among the ſea-officers, ſeveral of whom went and 
joined Ulnoth. 

£0008] In the mean time, the Danes took advantage of theſe 
diſorders. The next ſpring two of their fleets arrived in Eng. 
land, one in Eaſt-Anglia, under Turkil, another in the iſle of 
Thanet, under Heming and Anlaff. Theſe leaders joining 
their forces in Kent, plundered the country, and then laid ſiege 
to Canterbury. The city would have infallibly fallen into the 
hands of the Danes, if the inhabitants had not purchaſed a 

ace with a large ſum of money 5, 

Whilſt the Danes were pillaging Kent, Ethelred drew an 
army together to oppoſe their ravages. As ſoon as he was 
ready, he poſted himſelf between them and their ſhips, to 
prevent their embarking and carrying off their booty. Pro- 
bably, he would have executed his project, and perhaps gained 
ſome further advantage, confidering the ſuperiority of his 
forces, if Edric had not found means to ſave the Danes. The 
traitor perceiving their danger, repreſented to the king, his 
father-in-law, that it would be more advantageous to let 
them retire than hazard a battle, which might prove fatal to 
him. This pernicious advice made ſuch impreſſion on the 
king, that he ſuffered them to march by, with all their plun- 
der, unmoleſted. But inſtead of failing for Denmark, as it 
was expected, they threw themſelves into the iſle of Thanct ; 
from whence, during the whole winter, they made incur- 
ſions into the neighbouring counties. They even made {e- 
veral attempts upon London, but were always repulſed. 
Mean while, Ultketel, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, willing once 
more to try the fortune of a battle in defence of his go- 
vernment, had the misfortune to be overthrown, and by 
his defeat left them maſters of the country he intended to 
defend. 

Hicherto the Danes wanted cavalry, by reaſon of the diffi- 
culty of tranſporting horſes from Denmark. But as ſoon 23 
they were in poſſeſſion of Eaſt-Anglia, a country abounding 
with horſes, they mounted part of their troops, and by that 
means extended their conqueſts. Shortly after they ſubdued 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Herefordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxtord- 
ſhire h, Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, 
and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, who had ſcarce any thing 
left, kept himſelt ſhut up in London, without daring to take 
the field and ſtop their progreſs. In all the abovenamed coun- 
ties, Lonlon and Canterbury were the only places in the 
king's power. But at length they attacked the laſt ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that they took, plundered, and reduced it to aſhes. 
[1012] Elphegus, the archbiſhop, being taken priſoner, was 
afterwards murdered by theſe barbarians'. They preceeded 
with the ſame cruelty towards the monks of St. Auguſtin's 
whom they put under a decimation, deſtroying nine parts 
in ten k. 

England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the great 
men of the kingdom aſſembled at London with the king, to 
conſult upon a remedy for ſuch violent evils. The beit ex- 
pedient they could find, was to bribe theſe foreigners with 
money to leave the kingdom. The ſum agreed upon amounted 
to forty-eight thouſand pounds, which having received, they 
departed with their booty u. 

Though the retreat of the Danes coſt England dear, the 
people thought themſelves happy to be thus treed from their 
enemies, hoping they ſhould repair by a peace, the damages 
ſuſtained by the war. But they were far from ſeeing yet the 
end of their miſeries. Hardly had they enjoyed any quiet, 


> Oxford being burnt that year by the Danes, all ſtudies ceaſed there till 
the year 1133. Tho, Redburn. 

i He was killed at Greenwich, at which place their ſhips were ſtationed, where 
they had brought him priſoner. And therefore in the old church of Green- 
wich, on the top of the partition wall, between the nave of the church and 
the chancel, was this inſcription, * This church was erected and dedicated 
to the glory of God, and memory of St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Can- 
« terbury, here ſlain by the Danes, becauſe he would not ranſom his life by 
„ an unreaſonable ſum of money. Anno 1012.” He was firſt buried at 
St. Paul's in London, and afterwards removed to Canterbury. He was hon- 
oured as a martyr, and ſtands in the Roman Martyrology on the 19th of 
April. 

0 Florence of Worceſter ſays, the burghers were ſerved in the ſame man- 
ner; ſo that only four monks, and about eight hundred laymen, were left 
alive. Lambard ſuppoſes there were about forty- three thouſand two hundred 
perions maſſacred. Peramb. of Kent. 

| Sax, Ann. Huntingd. p. 361. and Brompton ſay but eight thouſand. 

n Fortyfive of their ſhips ſubmitted to Ethelred, and promiſed to defend 
the kingdom, provided he would allow them victuals and cloaths, Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. p. 361. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


when news came that Sweyn * was entered the Humber * 
with a powerful fleet, threatening the whole kingdom with 
deſolation and ruin. As this prince found the country unpro- 
vided with troops, and unable to defend itſelf, he quickly be- 
came maſter of Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, in a word, 
of all the counties lying north of Watling-Street, But theſe 
conqueſts not ſatisfying his ambition, he takes hoſtages of all 
the principal towns, and leaving his ſon Canute to command 
the conquered counties, he advances ſouthward, and on a 
ſudden lays fiege to London, where Ethelred was ſhut up. 
Though he was but ill provided with neceſſaries to beſiege in 
form a place of that importance, he imagined the citizens 
would be terrified at his menaces. But finding they were not 
moved by them, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and went 
and ravaged the weſtern parts of Weſſex, where he found no 
oppoſition to his arms, However, as he could not be eaſy 
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whilſt London was out of his power, he reſolved to beſiege it 
once more. But whilſt he was preparing for the fiege with 
greater precaution than before, he had information ot Ethel- 
red's departure from thence. This unfortunate prince ever 
dreading to fall into the hands of an enemy he had ſo hein- 
ouſly injured, and perceiving himſelf unſate at London, re- 
tired into Normandy with all his family. Whereupon the 
Londoners being left to take care of themſelves, judged it a 
raſh undertaking to maintain alone the rights of a prince re- 
linquiſhed by himſelf. They reſolved therefore to ſubmit to 
the king of Denmark, to whom all the reſt of the kingdom 
was now ſubject. Preſently after the ſurrender of London, 
Sweyn was proclaimed king of England without any op- 
-- no one perſon in the kingdom daring to diſpute his 
title. 


15. SWEY N King of Denmark, and firſt of the Daniſh Kings in England. 


HE firſt act of ſovereignty exerciſed by the new king, 

was an immenſe tax on the kingdom for payment of 
the Daniſh troops who afliſted him in his conqueſts. No hiſ- 
torian mentions. the coronation of this prince. Perhaps he 
neglected this ſolemnity, believing it unneceſſary; or, it may 
be, matters of greater importance afforded him no time to 
think of it, during his ſhort reign of leſs than a year. [1014] 
Some ſay he died a natural death, being choaked by a rheum. 
Others believe he was poiſoned. Whatever was the cauſe, 


it is certain he died ſuddenly, which gave occafion to the legend 
writers to ſay he was killed with a club or lance by St. Ed- 
niund, formetly king of Eaſt-Anglia. Ir is pretended, this 
ſaint did it to fave the town, where his body lay buried p, 
trom being plundered for refuſing to pay the tax impoſed by 
the new king. The ſhortneſs of his reign, and perhaps his 
not being crowned, are the reaſons hiſtorians, for the moſt 
part, have not reckoned this prince in the number of the kings 
of England: 


ETHELRED li. Reſtored. 


| PON the death of Sweyn, his ſon Canute was pro- 

claimed king of England by the Danes. | 1014 ] But 
the Engliſh recalled Ethelred, promiſing to ſupport him in 
the throne, againſt all the attempts of the Danes, whoſe go- 
vernment was become inſupportable. Ethelred at firſt was 
loth to truſt to their — being apprehenſive of a deſign 
to deliver him into the hands of his enemies. But being en- 
couraged by the good reception his ſon met with, whom he 
had ſent before to ſound the people's inclinations, he returned 
to England. He was received with great demonſtrations of 
joy, and his ſubjects ſwore allegiance to him again, as if he 
had begun a new reign, his flight being conſidered as a ſort of 
abdication of the crown. For his part, he promiſed to reform 
whatever was amiſs in the adminiſtration of the government 
before his retreat. The eagerneſs of the Engliſh to throw off 
a foreign yoke, made them flock to the king with ſuch zeal 
and haſte, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a power- 
ful army. His firſt expedition plainly ſhewed, his misfortunes 
had made no great alteration in him. Inſtead of marching 
againſt the Danes, he made uſe of his forces to be revenged 
on the men of Lindſey d, who had ſome way diſpleaſed him. 
After he had gratified his paſſion by the chaſtiſement of theſe 
people, he prepared to march and fight the Danes, who little 
expected ſo ſudden a revolution. Though Canute had for 
him all the Danes, and the ſame forces his father Sweyn had 
conquered England with, he did not think fit to hazard a battle. 
On the contrary, before Ethelred was advanced near enough 
to oblige him to fight, he led his troops to the ſea-fide, and 
embarking them, ſet fail for Denmark. But before his de- 
parture, he ordered the hands and feet of the hoſtages he had 
in his power, to be cut off, leaving them thus mangled on 
the ſhore”, » 

The retreat of this prince cannot but ſeem ſtrange, ſince 
he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many ſtrong places 
ſtill in his hands. It is no leſs to be wondered, that the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians ſhould not explain the cauſe of ſo haſty a re- 
treat. But what the Engliſh hiſtory paſſes over in filence, 
is ſupplied by the Daniſh. We are there informed, that Ca- 


a The Engliſh hiſtorians have not told us the reaſon why Sweyn ſtaid 
away ſo long, as from 1005 to 1013, eight years, 

He came firſt to Sandwich, and from thence failing to the mouth of the 
Humber, he went up the Trent, as far as Gainſborough, Sax. Ann. Malm. 
S. Dunelm. Ingulph. 

St. Edmund's-bury. 

One of the three viſions of Lincolnſhire, viz. Holland Keſteven, and 
Lindſey, The Saxon Annals tell us, the men of Lindſey had provided the 
a with horſes, and deſigned to join with them in their ravages. An, 

= He failed to Sandwich, where he ſet the hoſtages on ſhore, and then 
went away to Denmark. The hiſtorians ſay, he cut off their hands, noſes, 
and ears, without any mention of their feet. Sax. Ann. Malmſb, | 

* Particularly twenty-one thouſand pound, for his fleet and army that was 
at Greenwich. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 362. S. Dunelm, and Hoved. tay, it 
was thirty thouſand pound, p. 141. 433--=Anno 1014. Sept. 28. there was 
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nute had a younger brother, named Harold, who being regent 
in the abſence of his father Sweyn, ſeized upon the king- 
dom for himſelf. Twas this that obliged Canute to leave 
England, with a precipitation that ſeemed to be an effect of 
fear rather than ſound policy, as it really was. This prince 
did not believe he ought to abandon the kingdom of his 
anceſtors, for the ſake of a ſtrange and newly conquered coun- 
we ripe for a general defection. And indeed, if the revolt 
of the Engliſh had engaged him in a long war, as was but too 
probable, what aſſiſtance could he expect from Denmark, 
whilſt the kingdom was in the hands of his brother? He made 
it but too viſible afterwards, when having ſettled his affairs in 
the North, he returned with his victorious troops to Eng- 
_ that he was incapable. of the fear that was laid to his 
charge. 

3 as Ethelred ſaw himſelf freed from the Danes, he 
never thought of performing his promiſe to his ſubjects. On 
the contrary, he reſumed his old maxims, and impoſed, on 
ſeveral pretences, exceſſive taxes, which raiſed great mur- 
murings among the nobles and people. 

To theſe occaſions of public complaint, he added others of 
a more private nature, which deſtroyed all the hopes enter- 
tained of his amendment. Morcard and Sifferth, lords of 
Daniſh extraction, who had all along firmly adhered to the 
intereſt of the king and their new country, were facrificed to 
his avarice. To draw theſe two earls into his ſnare, the king 
convened a great council at Oxford, where he cauſed them 
to be murdered, and then ſeized their eſtates, 'as if they had 
been condemned by the common forms of juſtice B. Algitha, 
widow of Sifferth, was ſhut up in a monaſtery, to which con- 
finement ſhe was indebted for her after greatneſs. Edmund, 
the king's eldeſt ſon, paſſing that way ſome time after, had a 
mind to ſee a lady ſo renowned for her beauty, and fell fo 
deſperately in love with her, that he married her, even againſt 
his father's conſent. 

[1016] The calm England enjoyed after the retreat of the 
Danes, laſted but one year. Canute having got poſſeſſion of 
the throne of Denmark, immediately ſet out for England, 


ſuch an inundation of the ſea, that it overflowed ſeveral towns, and drowned 
abundance of people. Sax. Ann. Malimſb. 

Of Engliſh | and Danes. Malmſb. 

u Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew Weſtminſter relate, that theſe two 
earls were privately accuſed by Edric, who gaped after their eſtates, of trea- 


ſonable practices againſt Ethelred, by whoſe order Edric invited them to 


a feaſt, where he cauſed them to be treacherouſly murdered, Their depend- 
ants, who went about to revenge their deaths, were forced to fly into Sr. 
Frideſwide's church in Oxford, which being ſet on fire, they periſhed in the 
flames, But the king repenting of his cruelty, cauſed the church to be re- 
built. In this, and ſeveral other particulars, it is plain, that Ethelred was 
egged on by the treacherous Edric, to make him odious to the people ; and 
that he was not ſo bad as is repreſented, as appears from the good laws he 
made, which are ſtill extant. He was ſo particularly careful of the execu- 
tion of juſtice, that having found one Walgratus, a judge, whom he loved, 
guilty of injuſtice, he depoſed hun from lus office, 


6 g Canute 
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and, when leaſt expected, landed a numerous army at Sand- 
wich. Ethelred, being then out of order, Edmund his ſon, 


with Streon duke of Mercia, his ſon-in-law, commanded the 
army againſt the Danes. Edmund ſoon perceived his brother- 


in-law was a friend to Canute. This diſcovery made him in- 
vent ſome pretence to divide the army in two bodies, that 
he might be ſeparated from him, not daring to puniſh the 
traitor, for fear of exciting a revolt in Mercia, where Streon's 
power was great. Beſides, he dreaded his father's diſpleaſure, 
who would never be perſuaded, his ſon-in-law held intelligence 
with the Danes. Canute taking advantage of this diviſion 
of the Engliſh forces, made large conqueſts immediately; 
and the treacherous Edric, who had joined Edmund with no 
other view but to betray him, finding he had loſt his aim, 
openly declared for Canute. This would have been rather an 
advantage than a detriment to the king's affairs, if the traytor 
had not carried with him a conſiderable body of troops, with 
forty ſhips of war. This deſertion, which proved very 
ſerviceable to Canute, was a mortal wound to Ethelred. 
The people went over in crowds to the Danes, in proportion 
as the king's affairs fell to decay. Even Weſſex itſelf was 
not very ſecure *. 

Canute's expectations daily increafing by theſe ſucceſſes, he 
turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Mercians, who continued 
in their allegiance to the king, and at length with the aſſiſ- 
tance of Streon, entirely ſubdued them. After which he form- 
ed a defign to attack Ethelred in Weſſex itſelf. He had the 
more reaſon to expect ſucceſs in this enterprize, as Edric had 
artfully inſtilled into the Mercians that were in the Englith 
army, a notion that it was a fin to bear arms againſt a prince, 
in poſſeſſion of their country. All that Edmund could obtain 
of theſe troops, was, that they would follow the king when 
he commanded the army in perſon, refuſing to fight under 
any other general. In this extremity, Edmund uſed all poſſible 
endeavours to perſuade. the king his father, who feigned him- 
ſelf fick at London, to take the command of the army. But 
the more Ethelred was preſſed, the more he was confirmed in 
his ſuſpicion of a deſign to deliver him to the Danes, imagin- 
ing the Engliſh had no other way to make a peace with them. 
As he durſt not quit London, where he thought himſelf fate, 
he refuſed to go to the army ; and the prince his ſon had the 
vexation to ſee his troops diſperſe, without being able to oblige 
them to ſtand a battle. In the mean time, Canute taking 
advantage of theſe diſorders, enlarged his conqueſts with great 
rapidity. 

In theſe wretched circumſtances, Edmund ſaw no remedy 
but to go himſelf to London, and try to perſuade the king to 
head the army. He prevailed at laſt with great difficulty, and 
by his extraordinary care, raiſed another army more numerous 
than the former. His deſign was to give Canute battle, per- 
ſuaded as he was, that nothing but a ſignal victory could re- 
trieve the affairs of the Engliſh. Ethelred came to the army 
according to his promiſe, but upon his arrival, was ſeized by 


16. d ND 
FT ER Ethelred's death, the city of London, and all 


the lords there preſent, proclaimed his ſon Edmund 
king of England, who had already given ſignal proofs of his 
courage and conduct. But the Danes, and all the counties 
in their poſſeſſion, declared for Canute b. However, as the 
Engliſh obeyed him againſt their wills, many of them came 
and offered their ſervice to Edmpnd, whom they looked up- 
on as their lawful prince, though they were conſtrained to 
{wear to his rival. By this means the two kings were more 
upon an equality, which occaſioned many engagements with 
various ſucceſs, that ſerved only to prolong the war, but not 
to decide the quarrel. The city of London being a great 
ſupport to Edmund, the Daniſh king thought of taking it 
from him, believing the depriving him of his chief ſtrength 
would put a ſpcedy end to the war. With this view, whilſt 
Edmund was elſewhere employed ©, he approached London, 
and forming the fiege, carried it on vigorouſly, But the 
brave reſiſtance of the citizens giving Edmund time to throw 
in ſuccours from the other fide of the Thames, Canute was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Having thus loſt his aim, he 
uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize the enemy, or draw him 


off from London. This laſt project ſucceeding, he went and 


». Canute plundered Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſetſhire. Sax. Ann. 
NMalmſbury. 

Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Leiceſterſhire. Sax. Ann. 

Buckinghan, Bedtord, Huntingden, Lincoln, Nottinghamſhires; and 
ſo through Northumbria towards York. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. 

He was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Malmſb. 

» Or Ethelgiva, the daughter of earl Egbert. Brompt. p. 877. He ſays 
un the fame place, that he had his firſt children by a foreigner, that was his 


his old fears. Whether he had any good ground for his ſuf. 
picion, or it was inſtilled into him by the traytors about his 
perſon, he made but a very ſhort ſtay, returning to London 
with all imaginable ſpeed. After his departure, the army be- 
ing much weakened by the retreat of the Mercians, who ob. 
ſtinately refuſed to fight without a king at their head, Edmund 
was obliged to keep at a diſtance from the Danes, for fear of 
engaging at a great diſadvantage. Then Canute finding ng 
farther oppoſition, became maſter of ſeveral counties in Wef. 
tex, and ſoon ſaw himſelf in condition to compleat the con- 
queſt of the whole kingdom, 

Edmund perceiving he was unable to ſtop the progreſs of 
the enemy, reſolved to go and join Uthred earl of Northum- 
berland, who had levied ſome troops in the North. They 
ravaged together thoſe parts of the country that joined with 
the Danes *, whilſt Canute and the duke of Mercia laid waſte 
the ſouthern counties that perſiſted in their obedience to 
Ethelred J. But Canute did not long ſuffer his friends to be 
expoſed to the ravages of the Engliſh. The moment he was 
intormed of what paſſed in the North, he marched thither 
with the utmoſt expedition, and compelled Edmund and 
Uthred to retire into Lancaſhire, where they were not very 
ſecure. Uthred, finding he was no match for Canute, thought 
beſt to ſubmit to the Daniſh king, who. continued him in his 
government, though but for a little while. As he plainly 
ſaw the earl had changed fides purely by compulſion, and 
had reaſon to fear he would not remain faithful, he cauſed 
him to be put to death, and placed Eric, a Daniſh Lord, in 
his room. | 

Edmund being at a loſs what to do, retired to his father at 
London, and earneſtly prefled him to exert himſelf on the 
preſent occaſion ; but all to no purpoſe. | 1006] Ethelred, 
who till then had feigned himſelf fick, fell dangerouſly ill, 
and died ſoon after in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty-ſeventh of his reign*. Never was England in a more 
deplorable ſtate, than in the reign of this prince. 

He had by his firſt wife Elgiva a, Edmund, who ſucceeded 
him; Athelſtan, who died in his childhood; another ſon 
called Edwy, and three daughters. Edgiva, the eldeſt, was 
married to an Engliſh carl, who was ſlain in battle. Edgith, 
his ſecond, had the misfortune to fall to the lot of the traitor 
Edric duke of Mercia. Edgina, the youngeſt, was wife of 
Uthred earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy, 
his ſecond wife, he had Alfred and Edward, and a daughter 
named Goda, who was firſt married to Walter earl of Mantes, 
and afterwards to Euſtachius earl of Boulogne. 

Ethelred has commonly the ſurname of the Unready given 
him by hiſtorians, either becauſe he was often ſurprized by 
the Danes, or was never ready when he was to go to the 
wars. At his coming to the crown he found the kingdom in 
a rich and flouriſhing condition, but left it at his death in 
extreme poverty and deſolation. 


II. ſurnamed IRONSIDE. 


laid ſiege a ſecond time to the city: but he met with the 
ſame difficulties as before, the inhabitants, by a very obſti- 
nate defence, giving Edmund time to come to their relief. 
Canute, vexed to fee his meaſures thus broken, ſuddenly 
raiſed the fiege, to go and offer Edmund battle, who was no 
leſs defirous of deciding the quarrel by one ſingle action, and 
therefore, inſtead of retreating, marched towards him. In 
this battle, which was very bloody, they both gave fignal 
proots of their conduct and courage, without either of them 
being able to make victory incline to his fide. After a long 
fight, the two armies were obliged to part, with almoſt an 
equal loſs. The Engliſh army however had like to have been 
worſted by the artifice of Edric Streon, who was on the fide 
of the Danes : this lord perceiving the Engliſh troops, con- 
trary to his expectation, tought in ſuch a manner as made 
the victory dubious, cut off the head of one Oſmer, a ſoldier, 
who very much reſembled Edmund, and fixing it on the top 
of his lance, advanced to the foremoſt ranks, and expoſing 
it to the view of the Engliſh, cried out aloud, “ Fly, flv, 
* you ſcoundrels, behold the head of your king, in whom 
** you truſt,” The Engliſh were thunder-ſtruck at this 
ſight, which would have occafioned their defeat, had not the 


concubine :---by the daughter of earl Toreth, ſays Rievallenſis. 

Simon of Durham, and others, ſay, that the biſhops, abbots, and many 
of the Engliſh nobles coming to Southampton, abjured the race of Ethc!- 
red, at the ſame time they choſe Canute for their king, and ſwore fealty to 
him; who alſo ſwore to them, in matters eccleſiaſtical and civil, to be their 
faithful lord. 

© He was gone to ſecure Weſſex, which ſubmitted to him. Sax. Annal. 
Huntingd, 
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zac ſhown himſelf with his helmet off to his aſtoniſhed 
king | by that means revived their courage, which the 
rro0P5, enis death began to cool. The battle laſting till 
hens _ hout any viſible advantage on either fide, Edmund 
ww” pave Pan the fight the-next morning : but Canute, 
3 other deſigns, retired, during the night d, to his 
fleet that expected him, and embarking his troops, rowed 
along the coaſt for ſome time, to amule the enemy, who 
could not gueſs his intention. When he thought he had de- 

co) Edmund, he landed his forces, and beſieged London 
* time. But ſucceeding no better than formerly, he 

; ewhere. | | 
* — of this war would be curious enough, if it 
were poſſible to give a clear account of them: but we meet 
with extreme confuſion in this part of the Engliſh hiſtory. 

1016] What may be gathered from hiſtorians for certain, is 

this, that the two contending princes fought, within the ſpace 
of one year, five pitched battles. One of theſe battles, fought 
in Eſſex, would have infallibly proved fatal to Canute, had 
it not been for the pernicious advice of Edric Streon, who, 
continually changing fides, was then in the Engliſh army. 
Edmund had been ſo generous as to pardon him, and ſo eaſy 
as to give credit to his oaths of being entirely devoted to his 
ſervice for the future. Nevertheleſs, this traitor, who was a 
creature of the king of Denmark, let no opportunity ſlip of 
ſerving the Dane : as he ſaw the Danes, hard preffed by the 
Engliſh, retreating in great diſorder, he artfully perſuaded 
Edmund to ſtop the purſuit of the fugitives, by making him 
apprehenfive their deſpair might cauſe them to rally, and the 
victory, by ſome unforeſeen accident, ſnatched out of his 
hands. This artifice, which had formerly taken effect with 
Ethelred, wrought likewiſe with Edmund, who ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided by this fatal advice. One is at a loſs which 
to admire moſt, Edmund's imprudence in being governed by 
a man of known diſloyalty, or the traitor's boldneſs and con- 
fidence. Tired at length with diflembling his real ſentiments, 
he threw away the maſk in the laſt battle, near Aſſandun “. 
Whilſt the two armies were engaged, he ſuddenly deſerted his 
poſt, and joined the Danes, who received him as their friend. 
This treachery cauſed ſuch conſternation among the Engliſh, 
that, throwing down their arms, they thought of nothing 
but ſaving themſelves by flight. Edmund's lots upon this oc- 
caſion was irretricvable, the flower of the Engliſh nobility be- 
ing ſlain in this unfortunate battle. The carls Alfric, Good- 
win, Ulfketel, Ethelward, all of diſtinguiſhed valour and 
loyalty, fell that day, with their ſwords in their hands, in 
defence of their king and country. 

After this important victory, Canute looked upon himſelf 
as irreſiſtible. He could not conceive Edmund would ever 
be able to bring another army into the field that durſt look 
him in the face. But as the Engliſh were in extreme danger, 
they made extraordinary efforts for their deliverance. Ed- 
mund had for him the hearts of his ſubjects, and particularly 
the Londoners, who were always ready to give him effectual 
proofs of their affection and loyalty : and therefore ſo far was 
he from being diſcouraged by this grievous misfortune, that 
he rallied his diſperſed rroops, and drawing together a more 
powerful army than what he had loſt, went in queſt of his 
enemy, who was marching to Gloceſter. Canute, for his 
part, unwilling to give him time to augment his forces, made 
haſte to meet him, with intent to offer him battle. The two 
kings ſtood in fight of each other tor ſome time, at the head 
of their reſpective armies , without either giving the ſignal 
of battle. The dread of the event held them equally in ſuſ- 
pence : Edmund was ſenſible he ſhould be irretrievably un- 
done, it he loſt the day; and Canute foreſaw a general de- 


4 This battle was fought at Scoerſtan, which Camden ſuppoſes to be 
Sheriton, in Wiltſhire, Others think it to be the place where four ſtones, 
called Shire-ſtones, part the four counties of Oxford, Gloceſter, Worceiter, 
and Warwick. Milton makes the battle to have laſted two whole days, and 
Canute to have marched off the ſecond night: ſo doth Matt. Weſtm. p. 498. 
and he relates Edric's ſtratagem under the ſecond day. 

* Aſhdon, in Eſſex, near Walden, Canute built a church here in memory 
of this battle to pray for the ſouls of the flain; and cauſed four hillocks to 
be thrown up, as monuments of thoſe that were killed in the battle. "T'wo 
of theſe monuments being opened, and ſearched into, there were found 
three ſtone-coftins, with abundance of pieces of bones in them, and many 
chains of iron, like thoſe on horſes bits. Theſe hills are commonly called 
Bartlow-hills, though they lie in Aſhdon pariſh, Some think it was Bart- 
low church that was built by Canute. See Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 670. and 
Camden, 

t 'This place was Deerhurſt, in Gloceſterſhire, S. Dunelm. 

* And all Eaſt-Anglia, Matt, Weſtmonaſterienſis. 

> And Canute into Mercia, Sax. Annal. 

+ Ethelred, abbot of Rievalle, gives a very particular account of what 


fection of the Engliſh, in caſe he were vanquiſhed, Thus, in 


all appearance, the gain or loſs of a great kingdom depended 
on the ſucceſs of that important day. At laſt Edmund, who 
was ſtrong and robuſt of body, and for that reaſon ſurnamed 
Ironſide, ſent Canute word, that, to prevent the eftufion of 
blood that was going to be ſpilt in their quarrel, he judged 
it proper for them two to decide it by ſingle combat. Canute 
returned for anſwer, that, though he came not behind his 
antagoniſt in courage, yet being of a weak conſtitution and 
ſmall ſtature, he ſhould take care how he engaged in fo un- 
equal a combat: adding, it Edmund was deſirous to prevent 
any further cffufion of blood, he was ready to refer the deci— 
ſion of matters to the principal officers of the two armies, 
This propoſal was received with joy by the nobles of Ed— 
mund's party, who paſſionately defired to find ſome expe- 
dient to end fo fatal a war. Edmund, on the contrary, would 
tain have decided the quarrel by arms, but however, durſt 
not oppole the nobility, for fear it ſhould occaſion their de- 
ſertion. Plenipotentiaries therefore were nominated on both 
ſides, who met in a little iſle in the Severn, callgd Alney, 
over-againſt Gloceſter, to conſult about ſettling the preten- 
tions of the two princes. After a ſhort conference, the peace 
was concluded by the partition of the kingdom. Weſlex, 
that is, all the country ſouth of the Thames, with the city of 
London, and part of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex s, was aſ— 
ſigned to Edmund. Canute had for his ſhare the kingdom of 
Mercia, including Northumberland ana Eaſt-Anglia. Every 
thing being ſettled, the two kings met in the iſſe of Alney, 
and mutually ſwearing to preſerve the peace, Edmund retired 
into Weſlex h. 

Edmund's challenging Canute, has given occaſion to ſome 
hiſtorians to affirm the two kings actually tought in the Ifle 
of Alney. And to make this appear the more probable, they 
have taken care to be very particular in the circumſtances of 
this famous duel: they tell us, that after it had laſted a good 
while, without any advantage on either fide, Canute, findin 
his ſtrength to fail him, lifted up the viſor of his helmet, and 
propolcd the diviſion of the kingdom, which Edmund con- 
{cnred to immediately. It is further added, at the ſame in- 
ſtant they ran to embrace one another, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the two armies, who were ſpectators. But the beſt hiſtorians 
not mentioning this ſingle combat, it cannot be conceived 
they would have neglected to embelliſh their hiſtories with ſo 
notable an event, had there been any foundation for it i, 

[1017] Edmund did not long enjoy the peace that coſt 
him ſo much pains. Edric Streon, his brother-in-law, fcar- 
ing the union of the two kings might prove fatal to him, 
bribed two of the King's chamberlains to aflaffinate him. 
Some report he employed his own ſon in this execrable trea- 
ſon. Thus died that brave prince, who deſerved a better 
fate k. He had not ſat on the throne a whole vear. But in 
ſo ſhort a reign he had given frequent proofs of an undaunt- 
ed courage, a conſummate prudence, and a generous temper. 

He left, by Algitha his wife, two ſons, Edmund and Ed- 
ward, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. He 
had alſo a natural fon, named Edwy, who was afterwards 
put to death by Canute. 

The duke of Mercia, who was plcaſed with doing Canute 
ſo ſignal a ſervice, made haſte to bring him the firſt news of 
it, but Canute deteſted ſo barbarous a deed. However he 
concealed his ſentiments, becauſe he thought he ſhould have 
farther occaſion for the traitor, and even promiſed “ to ad- 
* yance him above all the peers of the realm.” He kept his 
word with him, but in a very different manner from what 


the villain expected, 


paſſed before, at, and after this famous duel. With him agree Huntingdon 
and Matthew of Weſtminſter. Malmſbury ſays, Edmund challenged Ca- 
nute, but he declined the combat, and oftered to divide the kingdom. Si- 
meon of Durham, and Hoveden, mention nothing of the challenge or duel, 
but only ſpeak of the diviſion of the kingdom by the perſuaſion of Edric, 
in the ſame manner as the Sax, Annals, So great is the uncertainty of this 
fact. 

Malmſbury and Brompton relate, that the two villains ſtabbed him with 
a ſharp piece of iron, as he was caſing nature. Some will have him to be 
taken oft by poiſon : others, to be tlain by an arrow, ſhot by an image made 
on purpoſe, which diſcharged itſelf upon the king's touching it. But this is 
improbable, See the various opinions about his death in Brompton, p. 906. 
The Annals ſay only, he died ſuddenly. He was buried by his grandfather 
Edgar, at Glaſſenbury. With him fell the glory of the Engliſh Saxons, and 
by his death the Danes prevailed, and the Saxon monarchy in a manner end- 
ed, after it had laſted one hundred and ninety years from the eſtablithment 
by Egbert, four hundred and thirty-two from the founding of the Heptar- 
chy, and five hundred and ſixty-eight from the arrival of the Saxons under 
Hengitt, 
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17. CAN UTE the Great, the ſecond DAN ISH A king of ENGLAND. 


an opportunity and pretence of becoming maſ- 
ter of Wellex, which the lawful heirs were little able to diſ- 
pute with him. It was not properly by force of arms that he 
undertook to carry his point, but by extorting the conſent of 
the nobles. How adverſe ſoever the Engliſh might be to the 
Daniſh government, he hoped the dread of plunging the 
kingdom into freſh calamities, would make a ſtill deeper im- 
— * on them, and conſtrain them to comply with his de- 
ſires: wherefore he required a general aſſembly to be called 
in Weſſex, in order to ſet forth his claim; reckoning it 
would be time to uſe force if he met with too ſtrong an op- 
poſition. Edmund 8 left two ſons and two brothers, 
Canute did not ſeem to have any right to pretend to the 
crown. But he maintained, that in the treaty of the Ifle of 
Alney, the agreement was, the ſurvivor of the two kings 
ſhould ſucceed the other. He moreover plainly intimated, 
he ſhould not ſtand to the determination of the aſſembly, if 
the matter were decided againſt him. Edmund's two ſons 
were very young, and his brothers in Normandy, where they 
thought of nothing leſs than obtaining the crown of Weſſex. 
On the other hand, Canute was in great power, and threaten- 
ed very hard. Beſides his poſſeſſing half the kingdom, he had 
many friends among the Weſt-Saxons themſelves, without 
reckoning thoſe who were perſuaded any expedient was pre- 
ferable to the renewing of the war. It was therefore ſcarce 
poſſible for the friends of the Engliſh princes to ſurmount ſo 
reat obſtacles. Had they been bent to continue the ſucceſ- 
on in the family of Edmund, they would have probably re- 
kindled in the kingdom a war, which muſt have ended in its 
deſtruction. In this perplexity they were contented with in- 
ſinuating, that they would agree Canute ſhould be declared 
protector of Edmund's children, till the eldeſt was of age to 
govern. By this means, though they placed not theſe princes 
on the throne, at leaſt they preſerved their rights entire. But 
Canute was not ſatisfied with a borrowed power. He was re- 
ſolved to ſucceed Edmund in his own right, by virtue of the 
treaty of Alney, a right which though all did not acknow- 
ledge, yet none durſt openly conteſt. Though the treaty did 
not expreſly ſay what he afferted, he maintained it to be the 
true ſenſe thereof, and that it could not be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood without infringement. To prove this to be the defign 
and intent of the parties concerned in the treaty, he called 
to witneſs all thoſe who were preſent at the conclufion of the 
peace, and demanded of them, whether there was any thing 
ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's ſons? and upon their an- 
ſwering, there was no mention at all of the princes !, he in- 
ferred from thence they had no right to ſucceed their father. 
This reaſoning, weak as it was, being ſupported by the votes 
of his party, and moreover by the fears of the Engliſh in ge- 
neral, was ſufficient to determine the aſſembly to comply 
with his will. His reaſonings were thought, or feigned to 
be thought, very ſolid ; and without a cloſer examination, 
he was acknowledged and proclaimed king of all England, 
and all the lords, both Engliſh and Daniſh, ſwore allegiance 
to him. Then he was crowned, and immediately after he 
divided the kingdom into four governments, Mercia, Nor- 
thumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Weſſex. The firſt he gave 
to Edric Streon, the ſecond to Eric, the third to Turkill, re- 
terving Weſſex to himſelf, without appointing either duke 
or earl. 

Canute was too politie not to know the motive of the Eng- 
liſh acknowledging him for their ſovereign. Though all that 
came near him, took care to hide their ſentiments, he was 
tenfible an enmity of near two hundred years ſtanding, and 
fomented by continual wars, could not be extinguithed in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, For this reaſon he reſolved to uſe all poſ- 
ſible precautions to hinder the revolt of the Engliſh. To this 
end two things were equally neceſſary, namely, the gaining 
the affection of his new ſubjects, and the getting rid of thoſe 
that could give him any uneaſineſs. Though theſe two pro- 
jects ſeemed inconſiſtent, he deſpaired not however of ac- 
compliſhing them, and accordingly ſpent the beginning of 
his reign to that purpoſe. As he well knew the moſt effectual 
means of becoming popular, was to cauſe juſtice to be ad- 
miniſtered fairly and impartially, he publicly declared there 
ſhould be, for the future, no diſtinction between the Engliſh 
and Danes. After this, he publiſhed an edict em, ordering 


[1017] * E death of Edmund furniſhed Canute with 


8. Dunelm. and Hoveden plainly ſay, that they lyed. 

" This was done by a wittenagemot, at Oxford. Brompt. p. 908. 

„ All the Engliſh hiſtorians athrm, that Walgar (for that was the domeſ- 
tick's name) had orders to carry them to the king of Sweden, Swanorum, or 
Sucrorum. Hoved. M. Weſtm. Flor. Worc. 

* Theſe two Edwy's are confounded by ſeveral hiſtorians; but they are 


that every county ſhould be governed by the ſame laws xs 
in the time of the Saxon kings. He excepted however the 
northern counties, becauſe they were peopled with ſcarce an 
other but Danes, who had introduced particular laws of their 
own, which there was no occaſion to alter. The ſame edid 
denounced the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt malefactors, of 
what nation ſoever, the king's aim being to let the Engliſh 
ſee, they had no reaſon to fear any reſped of perſons. Theſe 
wiſe precautions produced the intended effect. The people 
were never weary of teſtifying their ſatisfaction to ſee them. 
ſelves governed by their ancient laws, under the protection 
of an equitable 3 who ſeemed to have no other vicw 
but the happineſs of his ſubjects. 

As ſoon as Canute ſaw the progreſs he had made in the 
hearts of the Engliſh, he believed he might venture without 
danger upon the ſecond branch of his project, the freeing 
himſelf from thoſe that gave him moſt uneafineſs, and par. 
ticularly the Saxon princes. Altred and Edward, brothers 
of the late king, were retired into Normandy, with their 
mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it would not be in the 
power of the Weſt-Saxons to do juſtice to the royal family, 
As for Edmund's two ſons, they remained in England, being 
too young to think of providing for their ſatety. Theſe two 
princes, notwithſtanding their youth, made the new king 
ſomewhat uneaſy, by reaſon of the peoples affection for them. 
He would not have ſcrupled to put them to death, but he 
could not take ſuch a ſtep in England, without running the 
riſk of becoming odious to the Engliſh, which was deſtroy- 
ing his defigns. However, as he did not think himſelf per- 


tectly ſafe, whilſt theſe two princes were alive, he gave them 


in charge to one of his domeſticks to carry them into Den- 
mark ®, under colour of ſending them abroad to travel. But 
in reality it was only to have it in his power the more eaſily 
to diſpatch them out of the way, when their abſence ſhould 
have leflened the affection of the people. The perſon en- 
truſted with the princes, being conſcious of the king's deſigns, 
was touched with compaſſion for theſe innocents, and inſtead 
of carrying them to Denmark, conducted them to the king 
of Sweden, diſcovering at the ſame time his maſter's inten- 
tions. The king of Sweden gave the Engliſh princes a very 
civil reception ; but however, not to quarrel with Canute, 
he ſent them to the court of Solomon, king of Hungary, his 
relation, who was willing to take care of their education. 
In proceſs of time, Solomon gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Edmund, and to Edward his, ſiſter-in-law Agatha, 
daughter of the emperor Henry II. Edmund died ſoon after 
his marriage, but Edward had five children, of whom two 
died in Hungary ; the reſt were Edgar, Atheling, Margaret, 
and Chriſtian. 

There were ſtill in England two ſons of Ethelred II. both 
named Edwy, of whom one was born in wedlock, the other 
a baſtard. This laſt was called, but for what reaſon I know 
not, The king of the clowns. Canute was no leſs troubled 
about theſe than the other princes, every thing conttibuting 
to the ſuſpicions of a prince, who not being ſatisfied with 
the lawfulneſs of his title, thinks himſelf unſecure in the 
throne. And therefore to make himſelf eaſy in this reſpect, 
he baniſhed them the realm. But ſome time after, recalling 
the firſt, under pretence of being reconciled to him, found 
means to diſpatch him out of the way. The other, after en- 
during many hardſhips in exile, returned into England, 
where he kept himſelf concealed, being privately ſupplied by 
his friends with neceſſaries for his ſubſiſtence 2, 

Canute would have been very | ap to be freed with the 
ſame caſe, from the trouble occaſioned by Alfred and Ed- 
ward, brothers of king Edmund, who were retired into Nor- 
mandy with their mother. But he knew not how to get 
them out of the hands of duke Richard II. their uncle. He 
was even apprehenſive, the duke, whoſe forces were not to 
be deſpiſed, would one day eſpouſe their cauſe. To prevent 
this danger, he bethought himſelf of gaining the duke of 
Normandy to his intereſts, by demanding in marriage his 
ſiſter Emma, widow of Ethelred II. and by offering him at 
the fame time Eſtritha, one of his fiſters. Theſe propoſals 
being accepted, the two marriage-ſolemnities were celebrated 
in a magnificent manner. If Emma was pleaſed with being 
once more queen of England, it was not ſo with Alfred and 


Edward her ſons, who openly ſhewed their diſlike, Edward 


plainly diſtinguiſhed in the Saxon Annals, and in the genealogy at the end 
of the hiſtory of Alfred, written by Spelman. Rapin. As alſo in H. Hun- 
tingdon, who calls the firſt Edwiadelinge, and the ſecond Edwicheorleg- 


ing, p. 363. Malmſbury ſays, Edwy-adelinge was buried at Taviſtock in 


onſhire. 
Devonſhire He 
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eci ever forgave her for thus ſcandalouſly eſpouſing 
_— ei ber firſt huſband. Both of them were 
alſo extremely incenſed againſt her for conſenting, the ſuc- 
ceſlion to the crown of England ſhould be ſettled, by the 
marriage · articles, on the heirs of her body by Canute. This 
was cutting off, as far as lay in her power, from the family 
of Ethelred, all hopes of ever mounting the throne. 

After Canute had by theſe precautions ſecured himſelf from 
all danger from the Saxon princes, he thought it time to get 
rid of ſome lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or whoſe power 


made kim uneaſy; The three principal were, the duke of 


Mercia, the duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and the earl of Northum- 
berland. - Theſe lords had done him ſignal ſervices, but this 
was the thing that tendered them formidable to him, being 
ſenſible how it lay in their power to hurt him, if they ſhould 
undertake it. He” knew Edric Streon was a villain, and as 
he could not rely on his fidelity, ſince he had fo. often be- 
trayed the two former kings, notwithſtanding the obligations 
that ought” to have attached him to their intereſts, he re- 


ſolved to begin with him. He quickly found a fair oppor- 


tunity to execute his deſign, by even Wong an act of juſtice 
very acceptable to the Engliſh. This lord, 


for his paſt ſervices v, and particularly for freeing him from 
ſo formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the pretence 
he had ſome; time been ſeeking. - Edric had no ſooner dropt 
theſe words, but the king anſwered in a rage, fince he was ſo 
audacious as openly to avow ſo black a treaſon, of which he 
had hitherto been only ſuſpected, he ſhould receive his due 
puniſhment. At the ſame inſtant, without, giving him time 
to reply, he commanded him to be immediately beheaded, 
and his body thrown into the Thames d. It is ſaid he ordered 
his head to be fixed on the higheſt tower of London, that 
he might perform his promiſe, to the traitor, ( to raiſe him 
above all the peers of the realm.” Thus Edric received at 
laſt the juſt reward of his treacheries. Eric earl of Northum- 
berland, was baniſhed the kingdom ſhortly after, under ſome 
pretence. Turkil duke of Eaſt-Anglia, frighted by theſe 
examples, and perhaps by the king's emiſſaries, voluntarily 
abſented himſelt ©, for fear ſomething worſe might befal him. 
Several other lords of leſs note falling in like manner a ſa- 
crifice to the king's jealouſy or ſuſpicions, their poſts were 
filled with thoſe in whom he placed greater confidence. From 
this time the Engliſh began to enjoy a ſtate of tranquility, 
which appeared the ſweeter to them, as they had been man 

ears ſtrangers to it, and had no reaſon to expect it. (1018) 
|| See. they were forced to pay a tax of fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds * for the arrears due to the Daniſh army, great 
part of whom were ſent back to Denmark *. 

[1019] Canute finding the whole kingdom in profound tran- 
quility, and having no reaſon to fear a revolt, reſolved upon 
a voyage to Denmark, His preſence was abſolutely neceffary 
there, on account of the Danes and Vandals being at war. 
He took with him ſuch of the Englith lords as he ſuſpected, 
leſt his abſence ſhould encourage them to raiſe diſturbances 
in the kingdom. For this reaton alſo he carried with him 


_ the flower of the Engliſh troops, under the command of earl 


Goodwin, ſon of Ulnoth, mentioned in the reign of Ethel- 
red II. Goodwin, who was a perſon of great experience, 
fignalized himſelf in this war, by a very bold tho? ſucceſsful 
action. The two armies of the Danes and Vandals being 
near one another, Canute deſigned to attack the enemies early 
the next morning. Whilſt his troops were refreſhing them- 
ſelves, in expectation of the battle, Goodwin privately with- 
drawing from the camp, with the body under his command, 
fell upon the Vandals in the night, and putting them in diſ- 


order by this ſudden attack, made great ſlaughter of them, 


and routed the whole army. At break of day Canute prepar- 
ing for the battle, and not finding the Engliſh at their ſtation, 
did not queſtion but they were revolted to the enemy. While 
he was perplexed in his thoughts, at this unexpected accident, 


He upbraided him for having deprived him of the earldom.of Mercia. 


M. Weſtm. p. 402. 


4 He was beheaded in the king's palace, and his body flung out of a 
window, into the Thames. Malmſb. p. 73. M. Weſtm. p. 402. So that 
the king's palace ſtood cloſe to the Thames. Other hiſtorians ſay, that the 
body was caſt upon the wall of the city, and leſt there unburied. 8. Dunelm. 


p- . Hoved. Brompt. 908. 
0 1 e 


went to Denmark, where, as ſoon as he landed, he was taken, and 


| Put to death. Malmſb. p. 73. 


* The Saxon Annals, Anno MXVIII. ſay it was ſeventy- two thouſand 

unds, Huntingd. and Brompt, eighty thouſand pounds, beſides eleven 
{Florence ſays fifteen) thouſand _ by the city of London. Hence may be 
ſeen the flouriſhing condition of that city in thoſe days, ſince it could pay 
almoſt a ſixth part of this great tax. 

* By the perſuaſion of queen Emma. M. Weſtm. Canute kept forty ſhips 
in 1 Sax. Ann. | 
 * Huntingd, and Brompt, ſay, that Canute himſelf advanced as far as the 
edemica camp, where he found nothing but flaughter, &c, 


having one day 
the inſolence to upbraid him publickly, for not rewarding him 
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he ſaw the Engliſh general arrive, who was come himſelf to 
bring him news of his victory u. Though this action was ot 
a dangerous conſequence, the king however was very willing, 
upon this occaſion, to diſpenſe with the rules of military 
diſcipline, which required that Goodwin ſhould be punithed 


for daring to fight without orders. He received him with 


many careſſes, and as a reward for ſo ſignal a ſervice, created 
him carl of Kent. I ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter to 
ſpeak of this earl, who became at length the greateſt lord in 
England: 1 a) | 

This war being happily ended, Canute returned into Eng- 
land, where immediately after his arrival he convened the 
great council *, to confirm the Daniſh laws, which, tor ſome 
time, had been obſerved. in part of the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly in Northumberland. There were then in England 
three ſorts of laws, namely, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and 
Daniſh laws x. But theſe laſt had not the ſanction of public 
authority, till Canute, at his return from Denmark, put them 
upon a level with the. ancient laws of England. 

[1025] Canute after his return into England, lived in pro- 
found tranquility, wholly em ployed in caufing juſtice and peace 
to flouriſh, and rendering his ſubjects happy. But ſome time 
after he was obliged to dilcc:ntinue theſe pacifick employments, 
and take a ſecond voyage to Denmark, then invaded by the 
Swedes. This expedition vvas not very proſperous. The Eng- 
lich troops he carried with him were great ſufferers, and he 


had the mortification to-mvzet with misfortunes he had not been 
_ uſed to. 


[1027] Two years after, unmindful of his ill ſucceſs in the 
laſt war with the Swedes, he entered into another, which made 
him ample amends for his former loſſes. He reſolved to re- 
vive ſome old pretenſions to Norway, which had never been 
fully cleared, Olaũs, who then fat on the throne of Norway, 
was a weak and unwarlike prince. Canute thought it would 
be eaſier for him to proſecute his pretenſions in the reign of 
ſuch a prince, than at any other time. He began the execu- 
tion of his deſign with privately forming a firong party 
among the Norwegian lords. As ſoon as matters were ripe, 
he failed for Denmark with a confiderable body of Engliſh 
troops, and ſuddenly Janded them in Norway. Olaiis, who 
had no intelligence of his practices, ſurprized at this attack, 
and more ſo, to ſee the major part of his ſubjects join with 
the enemy, tound there was no remedy but to abandon his 
Kingdom, and fave himſelf by flight. Upon his retreat, 
Canute was crowned king of Norway, regardleſs of the right, 
ſo long as he had the power in his hands. Two years after 
the diſpoſſeſſed prin ce attempting to recover his dominions, 
was ſlain by his own. ſubjects, and Canute remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the kingdom. Olaiis after his death, was ranked 
among the ſaints, ancl honoured with the glorious title of martyr. 

The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's ambition. 
From that time, laying aſide all thoughts of warlike affairs, 
he gave himſelf up to acts of devotion, that is to ſay, he 
made it his principal buſineſs to enrich the churches and mo- 
naſteries, as if the uſurpation of two kingdoms, and all the 
conſequent evils could be repaired by ſo flight a ſatisfaction. 
Among other things he took particular care to give publick 
marks of his reſpect to St. Edmund, formerly king of Eaſt- 
Anglia, ſlain by the Danes. Perhaps he gave ſome credit to 
the ſtory of his father Sweyn's being killed by that ſaint, or 
rather was willing to ſtifle the report. However this be, he 
built a ſtately church over the grave of that prince, and very 
much enlarged the town where his body lay buricd, which 
from him had the name of Edmundſbury. The monaſtery, 
which was in the ſame place, and called Breadicſworth, had 
been endowed by Edward the Elder. Canute enlarging the 
building, and augmenting the revenues, this religious houſe 
became one of the fineſt and richeſt in the kingdom 7. 

[1031] After he had ſhewn, as he thought, viſible marks 
of his devotion, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome, which 
he performed in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made many 


At Cirenceſter, at Eaſter: and there, * enjoined the obſervance of the 
laws made by his predeceffors.” Malmfb. Flor. Worc. ſays, it was at Ox- 
ww 2 that the Engliſh and Danes unanimouſly agreed to obſerve the laws 
of Edgar. 

x Weſt-Saxanlaga, Merchanlaga, and Denelaga, Biſhop Nicholſon in his 
letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his edition of the . makes it ap- 

ar that this threefold diviſion of the Engliſh laws is imaginary, and pro- 
ceeded from the Norman interpreters miltaking the meaning of the word 
Laga, which they thought was the ſame with Ley or Law. Whereas, Laga 
ſignifies Region, Territory or Province, as is plain from ſeveral places in 
the Saxon Laws, wherein Denalaga means the ſame as, among the Danes, 
or, in the territories of the Danes. See p. 53. and 135, of Dr. Wilkins's 
Anglo-Saxon laws. The author of the dialogue De Scaccario, was the firſt 
that led the way in this error, lib, i. cap. 16. 

y Leland, who was an eye-witneſs of this town and monaſtery in their 
ſplendor, gives this deſcription of them, © A city more neatly ſeated the 
& ſun never ſaw, hanging upon a gentle deſcent, with a little river on its 
« ecaſt-fide ; nor a monaitery more 149 and ſtately, whether we conſider 
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17, CANUTE the Great, the ſecond DAN ISH king of ENGLAND. 


[1017] HE death of Edmund furniſhed Canute with 
an opportunity and pretence of becoming maſ- 
ter of Wellex, which the lawtul heirs were little able to diſ- 
pute with him. It was not properly by force of arms that he 
undertook to carry his point, but by extorting the conſent of 
the nobles. How adverſe ſoever the Engliſh might be to the 
Daniſh government, he hoped the dread of plunging the 
kingdom into freſh calamities, would make a ſtill deeper im- 
preſſion on them, and conſtrain them to comply with his de. 
fires : wherefore he required a general aſſembly to be called 
in Weflex, in order to ſet forth his claim; reckoning it 
would be time to uſe force if he met with too ſtrong an op- 
poſition, Edmund having left two ſons and two brothers, 
Canute did not ſeem to have any right to pretend to the 
crown. But he maintained, that in the treaty of the Iſle of 
Alney, the agreement was, the ſurvivor of the two kings 
ſhould ſucceed the other. He moreover plainly intimated, 
he ſhould not ſtand to the determination of the aſſembly, it 
the matter were decided againſt him. Edmund's two ſons 
were very young, and his brothers in Normandy, where they 
thought of nothing leſs than obtaining the crown of Weſſex. 
On the other hand, Canute was in great power, and threaten- 
ed very hard. Beſides his poſſeſſing half the kingdom, he had 
many friends among the Weſt-Saxons themſelves, without 
reckoning thoſe who were perſuaded any expedient was pre- 
ferable to the renewing of the war. It was therefore ſcarce 
poſſible tor the friends of the Engliſh princes to ſurmount fo 
great obſtacles. Had they been bent to continue the ſucceſ- 
ſion in the family of Edmund, they would have probably re- 
kindled in the kingdom a war, which muſt have ended in its 
deſtruction. In this perplexity they were contented with in- 
ſinuating, that they would agree Canute ſhould be declared 
protector of Edmund's children, till the eldeſt was of age to 
govern. By this means, though they placed not theſe princes 
on the throne, at leaſt they preſerved their rights entire. But 
Canute was not ſatisfied with a borrowed power. He was re- 
ſolved to ſucceed Edmund in his own right, by virtue of the 
treaty of Alney, a right which though all did not acknow- 
ledge, yet none durſt openly conteſt. Though the treaty did 
not expreſly ſay what he aſſerted, he maintained it to be the 
true ſenſe thereof, and that it could not be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood without infringement. To prove this to be the deſign 
and intent of the parties concerned in the treaty, he called 
to witneſs all thoſe who were preſent at the conclufion of the 
peace, and demanded of them, whether there was any thing 
ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's ſons ? and upon their an- 
ſwering, there was no mention at all of the princes !, he in- 
ferred from thence they had no right to ſucceed their father. 
This reaſoning, weak as it was, being ſupported by the votes 
of his party, and moreover by the fears of the Engliſh in ge- 
neral, was ſufficient to determine the aſſembly to comply 
with his will. His reaſonings were thought, or feigned to 
be thought, very ſolid ; and without a cloſer examination, 
he was acknowledged and proclaimed king of all England, 
and all the lords, both Engliſh and Daniſh, ſwore allegiance 
to him. Then he was crowned, and immediately after he 
divided the kingdom into four governments, Mercia, Nor- 
thumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Weflex. The firſt he gave 
to Edric Streon, the ſecond to Eric, the third to Turkill, re- 
terving Weſſex to himſelf, without appointing either duke 
or earl. | 
Canute was too politie not to know the motive of the Eng- 
liſh acknowledging him for their ſovereign. Though all that 
came near him, took care to hide their ſentiments, he was 
tenfible an enmity of ncar two hundred years ſtanding, and 
fomented by continual wars, could not be extinguithed in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace. For this reaſon he reſolved to ute all poſ- 
ſible precautions to hinder the revolt of the Engliſh. To this 
end two things were cqually neceſſary, namely, the gaining 
the affection of his new ſubjects, and the getting rid of thole 
that could give him any uncafineſs. Though theſe two pro- 
jects ſeemed inconfiſtent, he deſpaired not however of ac- 
compliſhing them, and accordingly ſpent the beginning of 
his rcign to that purpoſe, As he well knew the moſt effectual 
means of becoming popular, was to cauſe juſtice to be ad- 
miniſtered fairly and impartially, he publicly declared there 


thould be, for the future, no diſtinction between the Engliſh 


and Danes. After this, he publiſhed an edict en, ordering 


S. Dunel:n. and Hoveden plainly ſay, that they lyed. 

" This wes done by a wittenagemot, at Oxford, Brompt. p. 908. 

„ Ai the Engliſh hiſtorians athrm, that Walgar (for that was the domeſ- 
tick's name) had orders to carry them to the king of Sweden, Swanorum, or 
Sucvorum. Hoved.: M. Weſtm. Flor. Wore, 

* hoſe two Edwy's are confounded by ſeveral hiſtorians; but they are 


that every county ſhould be governed by the ſame laws 1; 
in the time of the Saxon kings. He excepted however the 
northern counties, becauſe they were peopled with ſcarce an 
other but Danes, who had introduced particular laws of their 
own, which there was no occaſion to alter. The ſame edi& 
denounced the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt malefaQors, of 
what nation ſoever, the king's aim being to let the Engliſh 
ſee, they had no reaſon to fear any reſpect of perſons. Theſe 
wiſe precautions produced the intended effect. The people 
were never weary of teſtifying their ſatisfaction to ſee them. 
ſelves governed by their ancient laws, under the protection 
of an equitable prince, who ſeemed to have no other vicw 
but the happineſs of his ſubjects. 

As ſoon as Canute ſaw the progreſs he had made in the 
hearts of the Engliſh, he believed he might venture without 
danger upon the ſecond branch of his project, the freeing 
himſelt from thoſe that gave him moſt uneaſineſs, and par. 
ticularly the Saxon princes. Altred and Edward, brothers 
of the late king, were retired into Normandy, with their 
mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it would not be in the 
power of the Weſt-Saxons to do juſtice to the royal family, 
As for Edmund's two ſons, they remained in England, being 
too young to think of providing for their ſafety. Theſe two 
princes, notwithſtanding their youth, made the new kin 
ſomewhat uneaſy, by reaſon of the peoples affection for them. 
He would not have ſcrupled to put them to death, but he 
could not take ſuch a ſtep in England, without running the 
riſk of becoming odious to the Engliſh, which was deſtroy- 
ing his defigns. However, as he did not think himſelf per- 
tectly fate, whilſt theſe two princes were alive, he gave them 
in charge to one of his domeſticks to carry them into Den- 
mark, under colour of ſending them abroad to travel. But 
in reality it was only to have it in his power the more caſily 
to diſpatch them out of the way, when their abſence ſhould 
have leſſened the affection of the people. The perſon en— 
truſted with the princes, being conſcious of the king's defigns, 
was touched with compaſſion for theſe innocents, and inſtead 
of carrying them to Denmark, conducted them to the king 
of Sweden, diſcovering at the ſame time his maſter's inten- 
tions. The king of Sweden gave the Engliſh princes a very 
civil reception ; but however, not to quarrel with Canute, 
he ſent them to the court of Solomon, king of Hungary, his 
relation, who was willing to take care of their education. 
In proceſs of time, Solomon gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Edmund, and to Edward his ſiſter-in-law Agatha, 
daughter of the emperor Henry II. Edmund died ſoon after 
his marriage, but Edward had five children, of whom two 
died in Hungary ; the reſt were Edgar, Atheling, Margaret, 
and Chriſtian. 

There were ſtill in England two ſons of Ethelred II. both 
named Edwy, of whom one was born in wedlock, the other 
a baſtard. This laſt was called, but for what reaſon I know 
not, The king of the clowns. . Canute was no leſs troubled 
about theſe than the other princes, every thing contributing 
to the ſuſpicions of a prince, who not being ſatisfied with 
the lawtulneſs of his title, thinks himſelf unſecure in the 
throne. And therefore to make himſelf eaſy in this reſpect, 
he baniſhed them the realm. But ſome time after, recalling 
the firſt, under pretence of being reconciled to him, found 
means to diſpatch him out of the way. The other, after en- 
during many hardſhips in exile, returned into England, 
where he kept himſelf concealed, being privately ſupplied by 
his friends with neceſſaries for his ſubſiſtence o. 

Canute would have been very glad to be frecd with the 
ſame caſe, from the trouble occaſioned by Alfred and Ed- 
ward,. brothers of king Edmund, who were retired into Nor- 
mandy with their mother. But he knew not how to get 
them out of the hands of duke Richard II. their uncle. He 
was even apprehenſive, the duke, whoſe forces were not to 
be deſpiſed, would one day eſpouſe their cauſe. To prevent 
this danger, he bethought himſelf of gaining the duke of 
Normandy to his intereſts, by demanding in marriage his 
ſiſter Emma, widow of Ethelred II. and by offering him a! 
the ſame time Eſtritha, one of his fiſters. Theſe propoſals 
being accepted, the two marriage-ſolemnities were celebrated 
in a magnificent manner. If Emma was pleaſed with being 
once more queen of England, it was not ſo with Alfred and 


Edward her ſons, who openly ſhewed their diſlike. Edward 


plainly diſtinguiſhed in the Saxon Annals, and in the genealogy at the end 
of the hiſtory of Alfred, written by Spelman. Rapin. As allo in H. Hun— 
tingdon, who calls the firſt Edwiadelinge, and the ſecond Edwicheorleg: 
ing, p. 363. Malmſbury ſays, Edwy-adelinge was buried at Taviſtock in 
Devonſhire. Fe 
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i never forgave her for thus ſcandalouſly eſpouſing 
— enemy of her firſt huſband. Both of them were 
alſo extremely incenſed againſt her for conſenting, the ſuc- 
ceffion to the crown of England ſhould be ſettled, by the 
marriage-articles, on the heirs of her body by Canute, This 
was cutting off, as far as lay in her power, from the family 
of Ethelred, all hopes of ever mounting the throne, 

After Canute had by theſe precautions ſecured himſelf from 
all danger from the Saxon princes, he thought it time to get 
rid of ſome lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or whoſe power 
made him uneaſy. The three principal were, the duke of 
Mercia, the duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and the earl of Northum- 
berland. Theſe lords had done him fignal ſervices, but this 
was the thing that tendered them formidable to him, being 
ſenſible bow it lay in their power to hurt him, if they ſhould 
undertake it. He knew Edric Streon was a villain, and as 
he could not rely on his fidelity, ſince he had fo often be- 
trayed the two former kings, notwithſtanding the obligations 
that ought to have attached him to their intereſts, he re- 
ſolved to begin with him. He quickly found a fair oppor- 
tunity to execute his defign, by even _ an act of juſtice 
very acceptable to the Engliſh. This lord, having one day 
the inſolence to upbraid him publickly, for not rewarding him 
for his paſt ſervices P, and particularly for freeing him from 
ſo formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the pretence 
he had ſome time been ſeeking. Edric had no ſooner dropt 
theſe words, but the king anſwered in a rage, ſince he was ſo 
audacious as openly to avow fo black a treaſon, of which he 
had hitherto been only ſuſpected, he ſhould receive his due 
puniſhment. At the ſame inſtant, without giving him time 
to reply, he commanded him to be immediately beheaded, 
and his body thrown into the Thames d. It is ſaid he ordered 
his head to be fixed on the higheſt rower of London, that 
he might perform his promiſe to the traitor, “to raiſe him 
above all the peers of the realm.” Thus Edric received at 
jaſt the juſt reward of his treacheries. Eric earl of Northum- 
berland, was baniſhed the kingdom ſhortly after, under ſome 
pretence. Turkil duke of Eaſt-Anglia, frighted by theſe 
examples, and perhaps by the king's emiſſaries, voluntarily 
abſented himſelf r, for fear ſomething worſe might befal him. 
Several other lords of leſs note falling in like manner a fa- 
crifice to the king's jealouſy or ſuſpicions, their poſts were 
filled with thoſe in whom he placed greater confidence. From 
this time the Engliſh began to enjoy a ſtate of tranquility, 
which appeared the ſweeter to them, as they had been many 
years ſtrangers to it, and had no reaſon to expect it. [1018] 
However, they were forced to pay a tax of fourſcore thou- 
fand pounds“ for the arrears due to the Daniſh army, great 
part of whom were ſent back to Denmark *. 

[1019] Canute finding the whole kingdom in profound tran- 
quility, and having no reaſon to fear a revolt, reſolved upon 
a voyage to Denmark. His preſence was abſolutely neceſſary 
there, on account of the Danes and Vandals being at war. 
He took with him ſuch of the Englith lords as he tuſpected, 
leſt his abſence ſhould encourage them to raiſe diſturbances 
in the kingdom. For this reaſon alſo he carried with him 
the flower of the Engliſh troops, under the command of earl 
Goodwin, ſon of Ulnoth, mentioned in the reign of Ethel- 
red II. Goodwin, who was a perſon of great experience, 
fignalized himſelf in this war, by a very bold tho” ſucceſsful 
action. The two armies of the Danes and Vandals being 
near one another, Canute deſigned to attack the enemies early 
the next morning. Whilſt his troops were refreſhing them- 
ſelves, in expectation of the battle, Goodwin privately with- 
drawing from the camp, with the body under his command, 
fell upon the Vandals in the night, and putting them in diſ- 
order by this ſudden attack, made great ſlaughter of them, 
and routed the whole army. At break of day Canute prepar- 
ing for the battle, and not finding the Engliſh at their ſtation, 
did not queſtion but they were revolted to the enemy. While 
he was perplexed in his thoughts, at this unexpected accident, 


He upbraided him for having deprived him of the earldom. of Mercia. 
M. Weſtm. p. 402. 

He was beheaded in the King's palace, and his body flung out of a 
window, into the Thames. Malmſb. p. 73. M. Weſtm. p. 402. So that 
the king's palace ſtood cloſe to the Thames. Other hiſtorians ſay, that the 
body was caſt upon the wall of the city, and left there unburied. S. Dunelm. 
P- 177. Hoved. Brompt. 908. 

He went to Denmark, where, as ſoon as he landed, he was taken, and 


Put to death, Malmſb. p. 73. 


The Saxon Annals, DES MX VIII. ſay it was ſeventy-two thouſand 
Poren Huntingd, and Brompt, eighty thouſand pounds, beſides eleven 
Florence ſays fifteen) thouſand paid by the city of London, Hence may be 
icen the flouriſhing condition of thae city in thoſe days, ſince it could pay 
almoſt a ſixth part of this great tax. | 
y the perſuaſion of queen Emma, M. Weſtm. Canute kept forty ſhips 
in 1 Sax. Ann. 

» Huntingd, and Brompt, ſay, that Canute himſelf advanced as far as the 
enemies camp, where he found nothing but flaughter, &c. 


he ſaw the Engliſh general arrive, who was come himſelf to 
bring him news of his victory ®. Though this action was ot 
a dangerous conſequence, the king however was very willing, 
upon this occaſion, to diſpenſe with the rules of military 
diſcipline, which required that Goodwin ſhould be puniihed 
for daring to fight without orders. He received him with 
many careſſes, and as a reward for ſo ſignal a ſervice, created 
him carl of Kent. I ſhall have frequent occation hereatter to 
ſpeak of this carl, who became at length the greateſt lord in 
England, 

This war being happily ended, Canute returned into Eng- 
land, where immediately after his arrival he convened the 
great council , to confirm the Daniſh laws, which, tor {ume 
time, had been obſerved in part of the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly in Northumberland. There were then in England 
three ſorts of laws, namely, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and 
Daniſh laws x. But theſe laſt had not the ſanction of public 
authority, till Canute, at his return from Denmark, put them 
upon a level with the ancient laws of England. 

[1025] Canute after his return into England, lived in pro- 
found tranquility, wholly employed in cauſing juſtice and peace 
to flouriſh, and rendering his ſubjects happy. But ſome time 
after he was obliged to diſcontinue theſe pacifick employments, 
and take a ſecond voyage to Denmark, then invaded by the 
Swedes. This expedition vyas not very proſperous. The Fng- 
lich troops he carried with him were great ſufferers, and he 
had the mortification to nv2et with misfortunes he had not been 
uſed to. 

[1027] Two years after, unmindful of his ill ſucceſs in the 
laſt war with the Swedes, he entercd into another, which made 
him ample amends for his former loſles. He reſolved to re- 
vive ſome old pretenſions to Norway, which had never been 
fully cleared. Olaus, who then ſat on the throne of Norway, 
was a weak and unwarlike prince. Canute thought it would 
be eafier for him to preſecute his pretenſions in the reign of 
ſuch a prince, than at any other time. He began the execu- 
tion of his deſign with privately forming a firong party 
among the Norwegian lords. As ſoon as matters were ripe, 
he failed for Denmark with a conſiderable body of Engliſh 
troops, and ſuddenly landed them in Norway. Olaiis, who 
had no intelligence of his practices, ſurprized at this attack, 
and more fo, to ſee the major part of his ſubjects join with 
the enemy, found there was no remedy but to abandon his 
kingdom, and fave himſelf by flight. Upon his retreat, 
Canute was crowned King of Norway, regardleſs of the right, 
ſo long as he had the power in his hands. Two ycars after 
the diſpoſſeſſed prince attempting to recover his dominions, 
was flain by his own ſubjects, and Canute remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the king dom. Olaiis after his death, was ranked 
among the ſaints, ancl honoured with the glorious title of martyr, 

The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's ambition. 
From that time, Iaying aſide all thoughts of warlike affairs, 
he gave himſelf up to acts of dcvotion, that is to ſav, he 
made it his principal buſineſs to enrich the churches and mo- 
naſteries, as if the uſurpation of two kingdoms, and all the 
conſequent evils could be repaired by ſo flight a ſatisfaction. 
Among other things he took particular care to pive publick 
marks of his reſpect to St. Edmund, formerly king of Eaſt- 
Anglia, ſlain by the Danes. Perhaps he gave ſome credit to 
the ſtory of his father Sweyn's being killed by that ſaint, or 
rather was willing to ſtifle the report. However this be, he 
built a ſtately church over the grave of that prince, and very 
much enlarged the town where his body lay buried, which 
from him had the name of Edmundſbury. The monaſtery, 
which was in the ſame place, and called Breadicſworth, had 
been endowed by Edward the Elder. Canute enlarging the 
building, and augmenting the revenues, this religious houte 
became one of the fineſt and richeſt in the kingdom. 

[1031] After he had ſhewn, as he thought, viſible marks 
of his devotion, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome, which 
he performed in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made many 


At Cirenceſter, at Eaſter: and there, * enjoined the obſervance of the 
laws made by his predeceflors.” Malmſb. Flor. Worc. ſays, it was at Ox- 
ford, and that the Engliſh aud Danes unanimouſly agreed to oblerve the laws 
of Edgar. 

x Weſt-Saxanlaga, Merchanlaga, and Denelaga, Biſhop Nicholſon in his 
letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his edition of the Saxon laws, makes it ap- 
pear that this threefold diviſion of the * TE. laws is unaginary, aud pro- 
ceeded from the Norman interpreters miitaking the meaning of the word 
Laga, which they thought was the ſame with Ley or Luv. Whereas, Laga 
ſignities Region, Territory or Province, as is plain from ſeveral places in 
the Saxon Laws, where Denalaga means the tame as, among the Danes, 
or, in the territories of the Danes. See p. 53. and 135, of Dr. Wilkins's 


Anglo-Saxon laws. The author of the dialoguc De Scaccario, was the firſt 


that led the way in this error, lib, i. cap. 16. 

y Leland, who was an eye-witnets of this town and monaſtery in their 
ſplendor, gives this deſcription of them. “ A city more neatly ſeated the 
& ſun never ſaw, hanging upon a gentle deſcent, with a little river on its 
« eait-fide ; nor a monaitery _ and ſtately, whether we conſider 
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rich preſents to the churches, and confirmed all the grants of 
his predeceflors to the church of Romeand the Engliſh college. 
He obtained for his part, certain privileges for the Engliſh 
churches, and ſome advantages for thoſe who came to viſit 
the Tombs of the Apoſtles. But the moſt material privilege 
procured for the Engliſh, was an exemption from payin py 
toll as they paſſed through Italy. The emperor Conradus J. 
who was then at Rome, and with whom he had contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip, granted him the ſame privilege. The king 
of France was pleaſed alſo, on his account, to grant the ſame 
favour to the Engliſh in his dominions. By this means the 
Engliſh pilgrims and travellers were eaſed of a Ju expence, 
and freed Ren a thouſand inſults and oppreſhons to which 
they were moſt liable in France, Italy, and Germany. We 
have a large account of theſe matters in a letter writ by this 
monarch from Rome, to the aſſembly-general of the Engliſh 
nation, informing them what he had done in favour of his 
ſubjects. In this letter he profeſſes a great piety, and a fixed 
reſolution to govern his kingdom after the moſt exact rules 
of juſtice, dekking withal his nobles to aſſiſt him in this good 
deſign 2. 

As ſoon as he returned to England, he applied himſelf to 
the dedication of the church of St. Edmund, which he had 
begun before his journey to Rome. In fine, having ſpent ſome 
years longer in continual acts of devotion ?, he died in 1036, in 
the nineteenth year of his reign b. 

Hiſtorians have not failed to give this prince the ſurname of 
Great, a title which ſeems peculiar to conquerors, as if true 
grandeur confiſted in invading the rights and properties of 
others. But, not to confine grandeur within ſuch narrow 
bounds, Canute may be faid to merit this glorious title, if 
we conſider only the latter part of his reign. The end of his 
life was very different from the beginning. One would have 
thought he had not been the ſame prince, who, to gain King- 
doms that belonged not to him, had cauſed ſo much blood to 
be ſpilt, and trampled upon religion and juſtice, Some 
years before his death, he became humble, modeſt, juſt, and 
truly religious. If there be no exaggeration in what hiſtorians 
ſay of him, from the time he was thoroughly ſettled on the 
throne of England, he gave daily marks of piety, juſtice, and 
moderation, which gained him the affection of his ſubjects, 
and an univerſal eſteem among foreigners. We have the fol- 
lowing ſtory of him, which ſhews at once his good ſenſe, 
and to what height courtiers are apt to carry their flatteries. 
One day as he was walking by the ſea-fide ©, his attendants ex- 
tolled him to the ſkies, and even proceeded to compare him 
to God himſelf. Offended at theſe extravagant praiſes, and 
willing to convince them of their folly and impiety, he or- 
dered a chair, to be brought, and ſeating himſelf in a place 
where the tide was about to flow, turned to the ſea, and ſaid; 
& O ſea, thou art under my dominion, and the land I fit on 
« js mine: I charge thee not to preſume to approach any 
& further, nor to dare to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.” Hav- 
ing ſaid this, he ſat ſtill for ſome time, as expecting the ſea 


[1039] HEN Canute eſpouſed the princeſs of Nor- 

| mandy, it was agreed, that the children by 
this marriage ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England. 
Notwithſtanding this agreement, Canute left England to his 
ſon Harold, born in Denmark, and gave Denmark to Hardi- 
canute, his ſon by Emma of Normandy ©. In all appearance, 
he did not think the Engliſh had been ſufficiently inured to 
the Daniſh yoke, toventure to place on their throne his youngeſt 
ſon, who was not above fifteen or fixtecn years of age, and 
of no great genius. However this be, that article of his 


x 
q 0 « the endowments, largeneſs, and unparalleled magnificence. The monaſtery 

| « itielt looks like a city, ſo many gates it has (ſome whereofare braſs) ſo many 
« towers, and a church, than which nothing can be more ſtately, to which 
„as appendages, there are three more of admirable beauty and workman- 
& ſhip in the {ame church-yard,” There are two ſtill entire; viz. St. Mary's 
and St, James's ; the third, which lies in ruins, was the great church of the 
monaſtery, Belides the immenſe value of the gifts at St. Edmund's Tomb, 
the revenues at the diſſolution amounted to one thouſand five hundred and 
fixty pounds a year; a large ſum in thoſe days. See Camden in Suffolk. 

This epiitic, which is extant in Malmſbury, was ſent into England by 

14 Livingus abbot of Taviſtock. It was addreſſed thus; © To Ethelmoth 

, « biſhop of Canterbury, to Alfric of York, with all the biſhops and pri- 
# | « mates; and to all the Engliſh nation, as well nobles as plebeians, health, 
J « &c,” In it he gives an account of the valuable preſents made to him, 
whilſt there in gold and filver veſſels, in curious garments, &c. by the empe- 
ror, and other princes who were there at that time. 

He founded alſo the noted abby of St. Bennet's, in Holme in Norfolk, 
He gave rich and extraordinary jewels to the church of Wincheſter, of which 


Henry 


ſhould obey his commands. But the tide advancing as uſual, 
he took occaſion from thence to let his baſe flatterers know 
that the titles of Lord and Maſter belong only to him whom 
the land and the ſea obey: He is ſaid, from that moment 
never to wear his crown again, but ordered it to be put on 
the head of the Crucifix at Wincheſter. 

He left three ſons, all of a fit age to govern, to whom he 
bequeathed his three kingdoms by will. Sweyn the eldeſt 
and a baſtard, had Norway for his ſhare. Some affirm de 
was not his fon, but impoſed upon him for ſuch by the mo- 
ther d. To Harold his ſecond. ſon, by the ſame woman, he 
gave England; and to Canute or Hardicanute, whom he had 
by Emma of Normandy, the kingdom of Denmark. Gunilda 
his _— by the ſame princeſs, was wife of the emperor 
As I ſhall ſoon have occaſion t6 mix the affairs of N ormandy 
with thoſe of England, it will not be improper to give ſome ac. 
count of what paſſed among the Normans: 

Richard II. duke of Normandy, dying in 1026, Richard 
III. his ſon ſucceeded him, who reigned but one year, and 
by his death left the dukedom to Robert his brother; who 
was no ſooner in poſſeſſion, but he ſhewed an inclination to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of Alfred and Edward his coufins, fons of 
his aunt Emma and Ethelred II. As they were both at his 
court, and he could not help pitying their caſe, he believed 
his recommendation might procure them ſome favour in Eng- 
land. Perſuaded of this, as ſoon as he heard of the death of 
Edmund's ſon, he ſent ambaſladors to Canute, to intreat him 
to give the two princes ſome part of the kingdom of their 
anceſtors. This embaſſy arrived in England, when Canute 
found himſelf fo firmly ſeated in his throne, that he thought 
he might ſafely diſregard the ſolicitations of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. Robert was ſo incenſed at his refuſal, that he reſolved 
to compel him to do juſtice to the Engliſh princes. To that 
purpoſe he fitted out a powerful fleet, and embarking with a 
numerous army, reſolved to make a deſcent upon England, 
where he did not queſtion but the Engliſh would readily join 
him. But meeting with a violent ſtorm, he had the mortifi- 
cation to behold the greateſt part of his fleet periſh; a loſs 
which could not be eaſily repaired. In the mean time, theſe 
preparations ſatisfying Canute, that the duke of Normandy 
really intended to-attempt the reſtoration of his coufins, he 
endeavoured to amuſe him with offering them part of the 
kingdom of Weſſex. But Robert would not have been im- 
poſed upon by this offer, had not his misfortune at ſea con- 
ſtrained him to ſuſpend the execution of his defign, as it in- 
duced Canute alſo to go from his word. Some time after, 
Robert took a reſolution to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
rp till his return, his intended row of of England. 
Burt he died in his way home. He left only a natural ſon, 
called William, on whom, before his departure, he ſettled the 
ſucceſſion. This is the ſame William the Baſtard, whom we 
ſhall ſee hereafter aſcend the throne of England. 


18. HAR O L D I, Surnamed HARE TOO r, the third Danisn King of 
ENGLAN D. GL 


will met with great oppoſition from the Engliſh. They 
looked _= Hardicanute, born in England, of a lawful wife, 
widow of one of their kings, as the only perſon capable of ſuc- 
ceeding, whereas Harold was conſidered but as a foreigner and 
a baſtard. The Danes, on the contrary, were firmly bent to 
perform Canute's laſt will and teſtament. This difference 
might have been of ill conſequence, if Harold had not with 
the utmoſt expedition ſeized the treaſure laid up by the king 
his father at Wincheſter l. By the help of this, he was en- 
abled to make himſelf feared, and to gain ſeveral of his op- 


one 1s recorded to be a croſs, worth one year's revenue of the kingdom, It 
was conſumed with the abby by fire in Henry I's time. He gave alſo to 
Coventry the arm of St. Auſtin the great doctor, which he bought at Pavia 
in his return from Rome, and is faid to give for it a hundred talents of filver, 
and one of gold. Malmſb. p. 75. Brompt. 

vb He tied at Shaftſbury the 12th of n and was buried in the 
old monaſtery in Wincheſter. 

© At Southampton, ; 

4 She is called by the hiſtorians Algiva, Ailiva, or Alwina, (M. Weſtm. 
Hunting.) and by Flor. Wore. p. 622. and Brompt. ſaid to be the daughter 
of Alf helm earl of Northampton; being barren, ſhe feigned a lying-in, and 

t a prieſt's, or a nun's fon, newly born, to be put upon her 4 hut- 

and, R. de Diceto, who calls her queen, ſays ſhe did the ſame by a ſhoc- 
maker's ſon alſo, which was Harold. 

* She is called Elgiva by the Saxon Annals and others, which is the Saxon 
name for Emma, K. Dunelm. Tyrrel. a 


t And which he had left to his queen Emma. 8. Dunelm, 
At 
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ſers. Conſequently, in a general aſſembly in Mercia, he 
{-cured a majority of voices, and got himſelf proclaimed king 
of England. The Danes were all tor him, and of courſe the 
Engliſh Mercians, or the inhabitants on the north of the 
Thames, who looking upon the Danes as their maſters, durſt 
not directly oppoſe their will. : | 

Mean time, the Weſt-Saxons, who did not think them- 
ſelves conquered, as ſoon as they came home, convened an 
afſembly of the ſtates of Weſſex, and by the management of 
earl Goodwin, Hardicanute was elected and proclaimed king 
of Weſſex, the Weſt-Saxons leaving the Mercians free to 
acknowledge Harold for their king ?. For the better under- 
ſtanding this matter, it muſt be remembered, there were 
Danes, or people of Daniſh extraction, diſperſed all over 
England ; but their chief ſettlements were in Mercia, Eaſt- 
Anglia, and Northumberland. And therefore, in all the 
country north of the Thames, called then by the general 
name of Mercia, there were more Danes than Engliſh. On 
the contrary, in Weſſex, that is, ſouth of the Thames, the 
Engliſh were the moſt numerous, having admitted among them 
ſach of their countrymen, who, to avoid living under the 
dominion of the Danes, had quitted the northern parts. By 
this means Weſſex was very populous, and become more 
powerful than ever, being capable of bringing into the field 
as great armies as all the reſt of England. After this manner 
the kingdom of Judah, in old time, grew ſtrong at the ex- 
pence of that of Iſrael. The forces therefore of the Weſt- 
Saxons and Mercians being equal, it is no wonder they were 
jealous of one another, and every one defired to have tor ſove- 
reign, him of the two princes that was like to be moſt 
favourable. It was very probable, this diviſion would cauſe 
a war between the two nations. But Harold, who was not 
poſſeſſed of his father's qualities, imagined he was not ſtrong 
enough to undertake the conqueſt of Weſſex. It was owing 
therefore to the equality of their forces, that the two king- 
doms remained in peace. 

Hardicanute, who was in Denmark, made no haſte to 
come and take poſſeſſion of the crowa of Weſſex, whether 
he was detained by other affairs, or on this, as well as on all 
other occaſions, gave way to his natural indolence. During 
his abſence, earl Goodwin held the reins of the government 
in an abſolute manner, independent of Emma, the queen- 
mother, who was not beloved by the Weſt-Saxons. Mean 
while Harold was contriving to gain. by ſecret practices, a 
kingdom which he found himſelf unable to ſubdue by arms. 
As he had been deprived of it by the ſole credit of earl Good- 
win, he believed there was no readier way to aſcend the throne 
of that kingdom, than by gaining the earl to his intereſt, He 
took advantage therefore: of his brother's abſence, to make 
Goodwin his friend, by means, which, though not declared 
in hiſtory, may be eaſily gueſſed ati. Be this as it will, he 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. Goodwin, who was not very ſcru- 
pulous, finding his account in what was propoſed to him by 
Harold, promiſed to place him on the throne of Weſſex. 
This affair was ſo dexterouſly managed, that ſuddenly, on 
pretence that Hardicanute en to come into England, 
Goodwin procured Harold to 7 
ſex. This change however was not made with the unanimous 
conſent of the Weſt-Saxons, but by the ſole contrivance of 
Goodwin and ſome other lords, who engaged ſo heartily in 
the affair, that it was done before any meaſures could be taken 
to obſtruct it. Thus the Weſt-Saxons ſaw a new king on the 
throne, without having the liberty to deliberate whether they 
ſhould approve or reject him. This is not the only inſtance 
of the like intrigues producing the like events. 

Emma, mother of Hardicanute, was extremely ſurpriſed 
at this revolution, which not only deprived her ſon of the 
crown of Weſſex, but herſelf alſo of the hopes of ever having 
any ſhare in the government. She perceived, as matters ſtood, 
there was no poſſibility of recovering the crown for her ſon 
Hardicanute; and therefore turning her thoughts another way, 
the formed a project, the execution whereot feemed to her 


f At Oxford, Ann. Sax. This conteſt about the election of a king, very 
much weakens the authority of Simeon of Durham and others, in relation 
to Canute's will, eſpecially confidering the marriage articles with Emma, 
and the filence of the Saxon Annals. Befides, the ſtates of the kingdom 
_ ſeldom or never failed to elect whom the laſt king appointed in his 
w * 

£ It was agreed amongſt them, that Emma ſhould live in Wincheſter, and 
keep poſſeſſion of all Weſſex ; and that Goodwin thould be general of the 
forces. Sax. Ann, Malmſb. 

* Ingulph ſays, that he was in England at the time of the election, and 
went back to Denmark. : 

i He is ſaid to have promiſed the earl to marry his daughter, 

His attendants were tortured in the moſt cruel manner, by Goodwin's 
order, and decimated, that is, nine were killed, and the tenth only faved ; 
lix hundred are ſaid to have been put to death in that manner. S. Dunelm. 
P. 179. M. Weſt, p. 410. Knighton and Brompton mention one helliſh kind 
of torture, which, it may be ſuppoſed, was only practiſed then, aud in the 
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e acknowledged king of Weſ- 


very practicable; which was to cauſe one of her ſons by 
Ethelred to mount the throne. She was in hopes the Engliſh 
would countenance with all their power an enterprize, tend- 
ing to ſet the crown on the head of a prince of the race of 
their antient kings. Perhaps the defire of humbling Good- 
win influenced her as much as her ſon's advancement. To 
ſucceed in this deſign, there was need of great prudence and 
diſſimulation. Above all it was neceflary to find ſome pre- 
tence, without raiſing the king's jealouſy, to ſend for the two 
princes her ſons, who were in Normandy, that they might form 
a party for themſelves. With this view, ſhe feigned to be 
unconcerned at the expulſion of Hardicanute, confining her- 
ſelf to Wincheſter, where ſhe daily frequented the churches, 
and ſeemed to be wholly taken up with the care of her ſoul; 
When ſhe itnagined the king was ſufficiently convinced of her 
diſregard of ſtate-affairs, ſhe begged leave tor ſend for the two 
33 her ſons at Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen 
ince her ſecond marriage. Her requeſt being granted, Al- 
fred and Edward arrived ſoon after in England, without diſ- 
covering any other intention but to viſit their mother. They 
were careſſed by great numbers of people, who, having 
8 hearts, always firmly adhered to the antient royal 
amily. 

Goodwin, who was a perſon of great ſagacity, quickly 
perceived the queen's deſign. It was difficult to impoſe upon 
ſo refined a politician. As ſoon as he began to ſuſpect her, he 
employed ſo many ſpies, that he found at length his ſuſpicions 
were not groundleſs. He acquainted Harold with the matter, 
who ſeemed ſtartled at it. But the earl, who was not ſo eaſily 
alarmed, told him, the conſpiracy was yet but in embryo, 
and might with eaſe be prevented; that the difficulty did not 
lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent, as in guarding againſt 
furure danger : that to ſcreen himſelf, once tor all, trom the 
like practices, he ſaw no better expedient than to make awa 
with the two Saxon princes, fince ſo fair an opportunity of. 
fered. Harold approving of this project, Goodwin adviſed 
him to put on a ſeeming ſecurity, to draw them the more 
readily into the ſnare. This reſolution being taken, Harold 
made as if he were ignorant of the queen's deſigns, and the 
two princes continued ſome time at Wincheſter, without his 
ſhewing the leaſt uneafineſs upon their account. At laſt, 
making uſe of an occaſion, which naturally offered itſelf, he 
invited them to paſs a few days at court, beforc they returned 
into Normandy, where he feigned to believe they intended to 
£0 very ſhortly. Emma was in great ſuſpence on this occa- 
ion. She was very ſenſible it would be difficult for her ſons 
to gain a powerful party among the nobility, without appear- 
ing at court, where the lords of the greateſt credit were uſually 
preſent. But on the other hand, ſhe could not reſolve to de- 
liver them into the hands of a prince whoſe intereſt it was to 
deſtroy them. In this perplexity, ſhe took a courſe, which 
ſhe judged proper to prevent the apprehended danger. This 
was, to ſend Alfred her eldeſt ſon to the king, and detain 
Edward under ſome pretence. She imagined in caſe Harold 


had any ill deſign, he would defer the execution till he had 


both the brothers in his power, ſecing it would be to no pur- 
poſe to make away one, whilſt the other was alive. Good- 
win, pleaſed that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, managed 
ſo that he was ſent to meet Alfred, ſeemingly to do him honour, 
but in reality, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt another with 
the execution of his deſigns. Alfred's little train, compoſed 
of Normans, were at firſt charmed with the reſpe& Goodwin 
paid to the prince. But their fatisfa&tion was quickly turned 
into a great conſternation, when the prince and all his atten- 
dants were ſtopped at Guilford-caſtle, where they had been 
carried under colour of refreſhing themſelves. Alfred was 
immediately conducted to Ely, and, after his eyes were put 
out, ſhut up in the monaſtery [1037] x. The unhappy prince 
had ſcarce time to be ſenſible of his misfortunes, ſince he died 
a few days after, either out of grief, or by ſome more violent 
means. At leaſt, Goodwin was afterwards charged with his 
murder l. As ſoon as Edward was informed of his brother's 


Iriſh maſſacre in 1641, They ript up ſome of the people's bellies, and tying 
one end of their bowels to a poſt, made them turn round that poſt till the 
were all wound up upon it. Brompton, p. 935. Knighton, p. 0 4 
Ruſhworth. 

This account of Alfred's death, Malmſbury ſays, was built on common 
report, and not being recorded, refuſes to vouch the fact. But Matthew 
Weſtminſter, and others, relate it without diffidence. Moſt of the antient 
manuſcript annals in the Cottonian library, as alſo a treatiſe called Encomium 
Emmz, (which is plain, Malmſbury never ſaw) being a panegyrick wrote on 
that queen, by a menk of her own time, relate the matter thus. Harold 
ſeeking by treachery to get theſe two [young princes into his power, forged 
a letter in the name of Emma their mother, earneſtly inviting them into Eng- 
land, wherein, (perſonating her) “She gently chides them for their delay, 
in not coming over to inſpect their own attairs, ſince they could not but 
„know that it daily confirmed the uſurper in his power, who omitted no 
« artifice to gain the chief nobility over to his party: yet aſſured them the 
« Engliſh had much rather have one of them to reign over them; and there- 
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tragical death, he ſpeedily returned into Normandy, for fear 
of the like treatment. Shortly after, Emma, „ orders 
to depart the kingdom, retired to Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
who aſſigned her the city of Bruges to reſide in. It ſeems 
ſomewhat ſtrange, ſhe ſhould not go to Normandy to duke 
William her nephew ; but probably, they who had the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during the duke's minority, did not 
think proper to receive her. And indeed, it was to be fear- 
ed this intriguing princeſs would increaſe the troubles of the 
dukedom, where William was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. 
[1039] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanute 
waking at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign of re- 
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covering by arms the kingdom of Weſſex, uſurped by bis 
brother. For that purpoſe he came to Bruges, to confulr 


with the queen his mother. In all appearance, he would have 


found it very troubleſome to execute this deſign, had not the 
death of Harold, which happened at that very time, remov- 
ed all difficulties. This prince died ® in 1039 without iſſue, 
and without having done any thing memorable®, He was 
ſurnamed Harefoot, becauſe his foot was all over hairy, or, 
as others affirm, becauſe he was light and, ſwift of foot ©, 
His death happened in one of the hardeſt winters that had 
ever been known in England p. 


19. CANUTE II. or HARDICANUTE, the fourth Danisn king of ENGLAND, 


[1039] FTER the death of Harold, the great men of 


both nations unanimouſly made an offer of the 


crown to Canute, ſurnamed the Hardy, not to denote his 


courage, but his ſtrong conſtitution”. He was then at Bruges, 
concerting meaſures with the queen his mother, for the re- 
covery of the kingdom of Weſſex, by means of a powerful 
aid promiſed him by the earl of Flanders. The news of Ha- 
rold's death putting an end to their conſultations, he came to 
England with forty ſhips he had brought from Denmark. 
He was received with great demonſtrations of joy, both by 
the Engliſh and Danes: ear] Goodwin himſelt, though he 
had no reaſon to rejoice at his arrival, after what he had act- 
ed againſt him, was the foremoſt to do him homage. | 

The new king began his reign with an uncommon act of 
cruelty : the ceremony of his coronation was hardly over, 
when, out of impatience to be revenged on his brother, tho' 
dead, he commanded his body to be dug up, and thrown in- 
to the Thames. But all his care to prevent the body from 
being buried again, proved ineffectual : ſome fiſhermen find- 
ing the corpſe floating on the water *, delivered it to the 
Danes, who interred it in the burying-place of their nation 
in London ®. It is further added, the king being informed 
of it, ordered the body to be thrown once more into the ri- 
ver; but being found again, it was privately buried at Weſt- 
minſter. 

{ 1040] Shortly after, Hardicanute impoſed an exorbitant 
tax on the kingdom *, for the payment of the fleet ſent back 
to Denmark. Though the Engliſh had often paid the like 
tax, termed Danegeld, they were diſſatisfied to have it re- 
newed on this occaſion, when there appeared no neceſſity for 
it. The inhabitants of Worceſter oppoſed the levying this tax 
with the greateſt heat. They proceeded fo far as to kill two 
of the collectors *, Whereupon the king immediately order- 
ed Goodwin duke of Weſſex, Leofric duke of Mercia, and 
Siward carl of Northumberland, to draw their forces toge- 


ther, march to Worceſter, and deſtroy the city with fire and 


& fore urged them to come as ſpeedily and as privately as they could, 
&« tg coniult what meaſures were molt proper to be taken.” This letter was 
ſent to Normandy by an expreſs meſſenger, and received by the princes with 
joy, who ſent word by the fame hand, that one of them would be with her 
ſhortly, naming both the time and place. Accordingly Alfred the youngeſt, 
(by others ſaid to be the eldeſt) at the appointed time, with a few ſhips, and 
a tmall number of Normans, failed tor England; where they were no 
ſooner landed, but they fell into the hands of Goodwin, who ſerved them 
as Rapin has above related, What makes this account the more probable, is, 
that had both the princes come over in the manner aboyementioned, Harold 
would certainly have put them both to death, fince it would have been in 
his power, "The Saxon Annals ſay nothing of Alfred's death, and ſome 
place it after Harold's deceaſe. Such is the uncertainty of this matter ; 
which makes it appear, how little traditional accounts are to be depended 
upon, though ot no long ſtanding, ſince this ſtory, tranſacted but a few 
years before the Conqueſt, is told ſo many ways. Malmib. Knighton, 
Brompt. 

= He died at Oxford, in the fourth year of his reign, and was buried at 
Wincheſter ; or, according to Brompton, at Weſtminſter. 

» He laid a tax of eight marks on every port, towards fitting out ſixteen 
ſhips. He made but one law, mentioned by Selden, which was, that if 
any Welſhman coming into England, without leave, was, taken on this fide 
Offa's ditch, he ſhould have his right hand cut off by the king's officer. 

9 Brompton ſays, he had his furname for refuſing to ride on horſeback, 
and chuſing always to walk on foot, which, ſays he, was very unbecoming 
his royal tate, 

? "The Saxon Annals fay, that this year a ſeſter, or horſe-load of wheat, 
was fold for filty-five pence, and more. 

The word Hardy is rendered by thoſe that wrote in Latin, by Durus, 
and not by Audax. See Pontanus, Hiſt, Dan. Rapin. 

* The perſons employed in this affair, were Alfric archbiſhop of York, 
carl Goodwin, Styr the ſteward, Edric the ſewer, and Troudh the execu- 
tioner : they cut the head off, and flung the body at firſt into a fink, and 
afterwards into the Thames, Malmſbury, p. 76. S. Dunelm. M. Weſtm. 


Brompton. 
t They pulled it up in their nets. 8. Dunelm. Malmſb. p. 76. 


v Which conſtant tradition aiſirms to be the church and church- yard of 


St. Clement Danes, Broinpt. p. 933. 


ſword. Theſe lords executed in part the king's orders, though 
with great reluctance. The city was burnt, after having been 
plundered four days together. But the inhabitants had leave 
to retire into a ſmall iſland in the Severn, named Beverly 
till the king was appeaſed ?. | ; 

Not long after, prince Edward, ſon of Ethelred II. and 
brother of the king by the ſame mother, appeared at court. 
He met with a very civil reception, and preſently demanded 
juſtice againſt Goodwin, charging him with the murder of 
his brother Altred *. The king was well enough pleaſed with 
having an opportunity to puniſh the carl, not ſo much per- 
haps for the death of prince Alfred, as for what he had done 
in tavour of the late king. He was cited therefore to appear 
and anſwer to what was alledged againſt him. But Goodwin, 
who knew the covetous temper of the king, wiſcly diverted 
the ſtorm by a magnificent preſent before his trial. This pre- 
ſent was a galley, with a gilt ſtern, manned with fourſcore 
choice ſoldiers, every one of whom had upon his arm a gold 
bracelet weighing fixteen ounces, with helmets and ſwords all 
gilded, and a Danith battle-ax, adorned with gold and ſilver, 
hanging on his left thoulder, and a lance of tne ſame in his 
right-hand. Every thing in the galley was anſwerable to this 
magniſicence. By mcans of this noble preſent, the carl was 
acquitted, upon taking his oath he had no hand in the death 
of prince Alfred a. 

{ 1041] Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he was 
unworthy to wear, He died ſuddenly in the third year of his 
reign ®, at the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh lord at .Lamberh <, 
Perhaps his death was haſtened by poiſon d; but his exceſſive 
cruelty and gluttony rendered him ſo. odious, that he died 
unlamented, neither was any enquiry made into the manner 
of his death. All hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, he ſpent 
whole days and nights in feaſting and carouſing *® There is 
one however that praiſes him & keeping open table four 
times a day, and exclaims againſt the niggardlineſs of the 
kings his ſucceſſors, who aboliſhed fo laudable a cuſtom. 
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Of twenty-cne thouſand and ninety-nine pounds for the army, and 
eleven thouſand forty-eight pounds tor his thirty-two ſhips. Sax. Annal. 
Malmſbury ſays, he gave twenty marks to every tailor ; but others attirm, 
it was eight marks to every failor, and ten or twelve marks to each of the 
captains, S8. Dunelm. Mat. Weſtm. 

* Who were tov buſy and exacting. Malmſb. p. 76. 

This city, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogemum of Ptolemsz, 
whence called by the Welth at this day Caer Vrangon, was named by the 
Saxons, Wogarceſter, Wegornaceſter, and Wirecetter, perhaps from the 
toreſt Wire hard by. It was built by the Romans, as a frontier town ag4in't 
the Britons or Welſh. It was fenced formerly with high Roman walle, and 
has now a ſtrong wall. It was made an epiſcopal fee by Sexwulfue, biſliop 
of the Mercians, in 980. It was ſoon rebuilt after being burnt here by ti 
Danes. Camden. 

* Simeon of Durham ſays, it was Alfric, archbiſhop of York, that gs. 
culed Goodwin and Livingus, biſhop of Worceſter, of this murder. 8. 
Dunelm. 

Alus year alſo, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute ſent over his filter 
Gunilda to the emperor Henry, to whom the had been betrothed in her 1.- 
ther's time; before ſhe went, the king kept her nuptial feaſt with that ma; 
nificence in cloaths, equipage, and feaſting, that Matthew Weſtminſter fg. 
it was remembered in his days, and ſung by muficians at all great entci- 
tainments. After the princeſs had been tome time in Germany, ſhe was as. 
cuſed of adultery, od, could find, it ſeems, no better champion than Blu 
nicon, a little page ſhe had brought with her from England, to vindicate 
her honour, She took it ſo heinouſly to be accuſed, that ſhe forfook lier 
huſband, and retired to a monaitery, where ſhe ended her days. M. Welt 
Brompt. 

d Or rather in the ſecond; for he reigned but two years wanting ten 
days. Sax. Annal. 

ci. e. A dirty Station. Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, exchanging 
a manor with the biſhop of Rocheſter, began here a palace in 1183. 

4 Moſt probably he died in a drunken fit. S. Dunelm, He was buried 
in the old monaſtery in Wincheſter, by his father Canute, 

© He allowed his court four meals a day. Huntingd. John Roſe relates, 
that the day of King Hardicanutc's death was kept by the Engliſh as a holy 
day in his time, four hundred years afterwards, and was called Hogs-:14% 


or Hock» Wedneſday. De Regibus Angliz, 
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AR DIC ANU T E leaving no iflue, Edward, ſon of 
Ethelred II. and Emma of Normandy, was the only 
rince then in England that had any pretenſions to the crown, 
t was but reaſonable the race of the Saxon kings ſhould be 
reſtored to the throne of which they were unjuſtly diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed. But then it was no leſs right to recall out of Hungary 
prince Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironfide, and place him on 
the throne preferably to his uncle, who was one degree far- 
ther removed. On the other hand, the uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
fon of four Daniſh kings, who had poſſeſſed the throne for 
the ſpace of twenty-eight years, with the conſent of the 
Engliſh, bred another difficulty, ſeeing Sweyn, ſon of Canute 


as a baſtard : but beſides that the king his father had not 
treated him as ſuch in the partition of his dominions, it 
might be ſaid in his favour, he ought to have the ſame pri- 
vilege with his brother Harold, to whom his being born of 
the ſame mother was no obſtacle to his mounting the throne. 
It was therefore no caſy thing to ſettle the ſucceſhon to the 
ſatisfaction of all parties. On the contrary, it was to be 
feared, that, on this occaſion, the old animoſities between 
the two nations would be revived, and the kingdom plunged 
into its former calamities. Edward, ſon of Ethelred II. 
having ſpent moſt part of his days in Normandy, was little 
known in England. Beſides, his merit, which was not very 
conſpicuous, was incapable of adding any thing to his right. 
However, a fortunate advice, which neceſſity conſtrained 
him to follow, procured him a ſupport, by which alone he 
was enabled to maintain his pretenſions, I mean earl Good- 
win. Though it was but a few months ſince, that Edward 
had proſecuted this lord as the murderer of his brother, he 
was adviſed to court his protection, which he obtained with 
greater caſe than he durſt have expected. Goodwin was fo 
powerful, and of fo ſuperior a genius to the reſt of the nobi- 
lity, that it would have been almoſt impoſſible for Edward 
to ſucceed in his deſigns, it he had not gained him to his 
intereſt. He was already diſtinguiſhed as well by his merit 
as birth, when Canute the Great intruſted him with the com- 
mand of the Engliſh troops, in the war againſt the Vandals. 
After that expedition, wherein he gloriouſly ſignalized him- 
ſelf, Canute made him earl of Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, and 
gave him in marriage Thyra, fiſter of earl Ulphon, to whom 
Canute had given his own ſiſter Eſtrith, widow of the duke 
of Normandy ft. Goodwin had by His wife a ſon, drowned 
in the Thames by an unruly horſe. His ſecond wife was 
Gith, ſiſter of Sweyn, who was king of Denmark after the 
death of Hardicanute : by this wite he had ſeven ſons, Ha- 
rold, Toſton, Swane, Ulnoth, Guth, Eltgar, Lewin, and a 
daughter named Editha. His credit with Canute the Great, 
the ſuperiority of his genius, his noble alliances, his digni- 
ties of carl of Kent, duke of Weſſex, and high-treaſurer, 
conferred on him by king Harold, and laſtly, the govern- 
ment of the counties of Oxford and Hereford, in the hands 
of his eldeſt ſon, had raiſed his fortune to ſuch a degree, 
that it would hardly admit of any addition. His intereſt 
was ſomewhat eclipſcd in the reign of Hardicanute, but he 
had the addreſs to divert the danger he was threatened with. 
How great a grudge ſoever the late king bore Goodwin, he 
was ſuch an enemy to bufineſs, that be could not reſolve to 
undergo the neceflary fatigue of governing a large kingdom, 
but left all to his management, as knowing him to be the 
moſt able of his ſubjects. Goodwin knew ſo well how to im- 
prove theſe favourable junctures to ingratiate himſelf with 
the nobles and people, that his power far exceeded that of all 
the other Engliſh lords. From what has been ſaid, it plainly 
appears how neceſſary Goodwin's aſſiſtance was, in order to 


Mr. Tyrrel and others ſay, that Goodwin's firſt wife was Canute's ſiſter ; 
but, according to Pontanus, ſhe was only ſiſter to Ulphon, brother-in-law 
to Canute, which is moſt probable. Rapin. See Malmſb. 

* At Gilingeham, or London. Malm. p. 80. 

* And choten by the clergy and people. Ingulph. p. 62. Sax. Ann. NM. 
Weſtm. p. 412, etc. He was advanced to the throne chiefly through the 
tereſt of Leotric earl of Cheſter, of Goodwin earl of Weſſex, and Living 
biſhop of Worceſter. Ingulph. ib. Knighton. 

He was crowned at Wincheſter, in 1042, on Eaſter-day. Malmſb. Sax. 
Ann. S. Dunelm. 

Brompton and ſome others relate this matter otherwiſe : upon Hardicn- 
nute's death, Alfred (whom ſome affirm to be flain in Harold's, ſome in 
Hardicanute's reign) being invited into England, Goodwin repreſented to 
the lords that he was coming with great numbers of Normans, to whom he 
had promiſed to give eſtates. Upon which Goodwin was ſent to meet him 
at Southampton, where, in order to make way to the crown for his own ſon 
by Canute's daughter, he ſerved him in the barbarous manner before related 
m the reign of Harold. The Englith nobles, who had not approved of this 
trcachery of Goodwin's, vowed revenge; which Goodwin being informed 
oh fled into Denmark, and his eſtate in England was confiſcated, After this, 


the Great was ſtill alive. It is true, he was reckoned by ſome 
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Edward's mounting the throne, though his pretenſions had 
been ſtill better grounded. However, Goodwin was not one 
that neglected his own, in promoting the intereſt of others: 
before he engaged in Edward's cauſe, he required certain 
conditions, and made him ſwear to marry his daughter Edi- 
tha. The prince complied with theſe terms, notwithſtand- 
ing his inward reluctance to eſpouſe the daughter of a 
man, whom he looked upon as the murderer of his brother 
Alfred. | 

As ſoon as Goodwin had received from Edward the affur- 
ances he demanded, he convened a general aſſembly 8, where, 
by his management, that prince was acknowledged ®; and 
proclaimed king ', with unanimous conſent. k. It was happy 
tor the Engliſh there was then in the kingdom no prince of 
the family of Canute the Great, whom the Dancs might have 
ſet up in oppoſition to Edward. If Sweyn, king of Norway, 
had been on the ſpot to head the Danes, it may reaſonably 
be preſumed either that his pretenſions would have cauſed # 
civil war, or England been once more divided in two king- 
doms. Without doubt, the Dancs would never have ſuffered 
the .rights of the royal family of Denmark, four princes 
whereot had ſucceſſively fat on the throne, to be thus de- 
ſtroyed. On the other hand. the Engliſh were ſo averſe to a 
Daniſh government, that probably they would have ventured 
all to free themſelves from that yoke. But the preſent junc- 
ture proving favourable to the Engliſh, they not only place 
on the throne a prince of their own nation, but alſo deliver 
themſelves from the fear of falling again under the dominion 
of the foreigners. 

In the general aſſembly, to which, in all likelihood, the 
Danes, being then without a leader, were not called, Good- 
win ſtrenuouſly harangued, to demonſtrate to the Engliſh, 
© that a favourable opportunity now offered, to free them- 
ſelves trom the oppreſhons under which they had groaned 
“ for ſo many years. He deſcribed, with his natural elo- 
« quence, the calamities their country was overwhelmed 
* with, whilſt in ſubjection to foreigners. He diſplayed the 
& extreme pride of the Danes, who, not content with ſhar- 
« ing the kingdom with the Engliſh, treated them like fo 
* many ſlaves. He called to their remembrance the ſad 
times, when an Engliſhman and a Dane meeting on a 
ce bridge, the former durſt not ſtir a ſtep till the latter was 
© paſled over. That if an Engliſhman did not make a low 
& reverence to a Dane, he was ſure to be ſoundly cudgelled. 
* To all theſe miſeries he added that of the exceſſive taxes 
* they had been obliged to pay, particularly Danegelt }, 
* which was impoſed for no other end but to ſatisfy the in- 
* ſatiable avarice of their greedy maſters.” In fine he omit- 
ted nothing that could inflame the rage of the Engliſh. This 
harangue wrought 1o upon the hearers, that it was reſolved, 
no Dane for the future ſhould ever fit on the throne of Eng- 
land. Some add, the enumeration of the calamitics they had 
ſo long groaned under, made ſuch an impreſſion on their 
minds, that with one conſent they came to a reſolution to 
drive all the Danes out of the kingdom, and inſtantly put it 
in execution. 

This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the whole Eng- 
liſh hiſtory ; which way ſoever it is viewed, inſurmountable 
difficulties ariſe. In the firſt place it is hard to conceive how, 
in a general aſſembly of the kingdom, it was poſſible to come 
to a reſolution to deſtroy all the Danes ; and much more, how 
it came to be in the power of the Engliſh to put it in practice. 
The Danes alone were in a manner poſſeſſed of all the eaſtern 
and northern counties; and in Mercia, that is, in the heart 
of the kingdom, were as numerous as the Engliſh. Four 
kings of their nation had ſucceſſively reigned, who far from 


cc 


the Engliſh ſent over to Edward, to defire him to come and take poſſeſſion 
of the crown. Shortly after his coronation, Goodwin hearing of king Ed- 
ward's gracious temper, returned into England, to petition for his pardon 
and eſtate again, and was accuſed by the king before an aflembly held at 
London, of his brother Alfred's murder. But with much ado, by the inter- 
ceſſion of Leofric and other peers, the matter was made up, and he was re- 
ſtored to all his lands. Brompt. Chron, p. 934, etc. Huntingdon agrees in 
the main with this relation ; but ſays that Goodwin murdered Altred, be- 
cauſe he thought him of too high a ſpirit to marry his daughter, whom he 
aimed to make queen of England, by marrying her to Edward, an eaſy and 

ſimple prince. But this, Milton obterves, is contrary to all records. 
| This tax amounted to 2 thouſand pounds a year. King Edward re- 
leaſed the nation of this heavy burden in the year 1051. The occaſion of his 
ſo doing, though related by Ingulphus, will ſcarce be credited. As the king 
was one day brought to ſee the huge heap of money collected by this tax, 
he ſtarted back as in a great fright, and being aſked the reaſon, proteſted 
he ſaw the devil capering and dancing over the money. Upon which he or- 
dered it to be all paid back to the people, and Danegelt to be aboliſhed for 
ever, aſter it had been paid thirty-eight years. Ingulph. p. 65. edit. Gale. 
11 Eaque 
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humbling them, had no doubt ſhown them great favour, 
and given them the ſuperiority. And yet, without any extra- 


ordinary event, except the death of Hardicanute, a prince of 
little merit and reputation, the Engliſh are ſaid to become on 
a ſudden ſuperior. But this is not all; it is atfirmed this ſu- 
periority was ſo great as to enable them to expel all the 
Danes out of the kingdom. How is it pothble to believe, 
the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus maſtered, with- 
out making the leaſt reſiſtance ? for it does not appear there 
was any war or commotion in the kingdom on this occaſion, 
The Daniſh hiſtorians make the matter ſtill more improbable : 
they ſay, all the Danes in England were maflacred in one 
night by the treachery of Harold, ſon of Goodwin, who or- 
dered all the Daniſh ſoldiers to march out of the garriſons, 
under pretence of ſolemnizing the funeral of the late King w. 
But this account has not the leaſt appearance of truth ; tor, 
in the firſt place, Harold, who was then very young, had no 
ſhare in the government, and conſequently could give no ſuch 
orders to the Daniſh officers. In the next place, how was it 
poſſible that all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton only excepted, 
who however ſays much leſs of the matter, ſhould agree to 
paſs over in filence ſo remarkable an event ? Nay, how could 
they write their hiſtories without ever making the leaſt allu- 
fion to it. If it is objected, they were filent as aſhamed of 
their nation for ſo barbarous an action; what is the reaſon 
they had not the ſame ſcruple with regard to the maſſacre in 
the reign of Ethelred ? Theſe are difficulties that are not cafily 
to be cleared. There ſeems, at firſt fight, to be a plauſible 
way to reſolve them, namely, to accuſe the hiſtorians, as well 
Engliſh as Danes, of not telling the whole truth, or aggra- 
vating the facts they relate. But by this way, we run into 
ſtill greater difficulties. It is moſt certain, ſince the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the Danes have 
been ſo far from making any figure in England, that they are 
not mentioned in hiſtory any more thun if they had never 
been known, though juſt before they were maſters of the 
whole kingdom. But whence could proceed fo ſudden a fall, 
or rather, how could they all vaniſh in a moment, if neither 
expelled nor maſſacred? Hiſtorians do not ſay, war was 
made againſt them, their ſtrong holds taken, and they 
brought under new laws. But, all on a ſudden, theſe ſo 
powerful and formidable Danes are reduced to nothing, in 
the reign of a prince the moſt unwarlike that had ever fat 
on the throne. Theſe are hiſtorical difficulties, the ſolu- 
tion whereof I am forced to leave to others. But to return 
to England. 

He was a prince of à weak conſtitution, and a narrow 
genius, not at all qualified to rule a large kingdom. His 
unſteadineſs on important occaſions, his inability in public af- 
fairs, and his continual attachment to trifles, gave the nobles 
opportunity of aſſuming an almoſt ſovereign power. As ſoon 
as they perceived the weakneſs of this prince, they became ſo 
arbitrary in their government, that they obeyed the King's 
orders no farther than was conſiſtent with their own intereſt. 
Earl Goodwin eſpecially uſurped by degrees ſo great an au- 
thority, that he had almoſt the ſame deference paid him as the 
king himſelf, Perhaps the meanneſs of Edward's genius, was 
the principal motive of his S him the crown, to the 
end he might govern in his name. Nevertheleſs, how fair ſo- 
ever the king carried it towards him, in his heart he utterly 
hated him and his whole family. This was the true reaſon of 
his deferring his marriage with Editha as long as he could. 
But as he ſtood in fear of the earl, he durſt not break his word 
with him ; and therefore, after ſtaying two years on ſeveral 
pretences, he eſpouſed his daughter, according to his promiſe. 
However, he did not conſummate the marriage, ſo great was 
his averſion to all that belonged to Goodwin. The queen, 
who was a perſon of ſtrict virtue, and endowed with a great- 
neſs of ſoul, bore this uſage with a wonderful patience. 
Inſtead of complaining of her hard treatment, ſhe never opened 
her mouth about it; but finding it was not in her power to 
gain the affection of the King her huſband, diverted her thoughts 
with ſtudy and acts of devotion n. The author of the life of 
Edward pretends, this prince made a vow of chaſtity, long 


„ Eaque nox, exiguo temporis momento, vetuſtam Danorum dominatio- 
nem, ac longo multoque majorum ſudore et ſanguine partum imperium ita 

flumdedit, ut vix unquam poſtea Danos fortuna reſpexerit. Pont. in Vit. 
Frag, Boni. lib. v. anno 1045. Rapin. 

* Ingulphus ſays, ſhe was not only the moſt beautiful, chaſte, humble, 
and modeit lady of her time, but alſo very learned, inſomuch that he tells 
us, when he was but a boy, and lived at court with his father, ſhe was uſed 
to meet him coming from ſchool, and took delight in poſing him not only 
in grammar, but in logic alſo, And when the had done, would order her 
ſervant to give him ſome pieces of money. He farther ſays, ſhe had nothing 
of her father in her, Whence it was become a ſaying, © Sicut Spina Roſam 
genuit Goodwinus Editham,” Ingul. p. 62. Edit. Gale. See Ailred Rieval. 
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5 (ens, Edward did by the advice of the earls Leofric, Goodwin, and 
Siward. 8. Dunelm. p. 182. Hoved. 
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before his marriage, and perſuaded the queen to do the like, 
But Malmſbury does not know what to think of this ſtrange 
proceeding, and ſhews a ſtrong inclination to believe, Eq. 
ward's hatred to Goodwin was the real cauſe of his abſtainin 
from his daughter. He durſt not venture,, however, to di- 
vorce her, for fear the earl, by whoſe intereſt he had mount. 
ed the throne, might ill have it in his power to depoſe him, 
or at leaſt create him a great deal of trouble. For this reaſon 
he continued to conceal, in all other reſpects, his averſion to 
him, and even to heap favours on him, in expectation of a 
favourable opportunity to ſhow his reſentment. But he did 
not confider his diſhmulation increaſed the carl's credit with 
the people, who immagining he was in great favour with the 
king, more firmly adhered to him. Goodwin wiſely improved 
theſe advantages, and became every day more formidable to 
the King, by the great number of friends he acquired. In all 
probability, he would have grown, in time; as powerful as 
the Mayors of the palace were formerly in France, if he 
had not met with a counter-weight, which prevented his rifing 
to that degree of power, ſo fatal to the royal authority; 1 
mean, Siward earl of Northumberland, and Leotric duke of 
Mercia. Siward had the reputation of the braveſt and moſt 
worthy peer in the kingdom. His excellent qualities gave 
him great authority at court, and among the Northumbrians, 
who were under his government. Leofric was univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected for his merit: his power was ſo great 
in Mercia, that he was more a king there than Edward him- 
ſelf. Theſe two lords uniting together, to prevent Good- 
win from ſoaring too high, firmly adhered to the perſon of 
the King, and endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power to 
ſupport his authority. Without their aſſiſtance, Edward, 
who was naturally weak, would have found it very difficult 
to ſecure himſelf againſt the artifices of ſo able and power- 
ful a ſubject as Goodwin. Thus matters ſtood at the court of 
England, during the firſt year of his reign. It was neceflary 
to premiſe this, for the better underſtanding the ſequel. 

Edward, to whom 1s given the glorious title of Saint and 
Confeſſor, mounted the throne with diſpoſitions repugnant 
to ſanctity. Beſides his hatred to Goodwin and his own wife, 
he cheriſhed in his breaſt againſt his mother a defire of re- 
venge, which agreed no better with the maxims of the 
goſpel. It is true, his mother, who had never any great 
affection for him, had done enough to exaſperate her ſon in 
marrying Canute the Great, mortal enemy of her firſt huſ- 
band. She had moreover given her conſent, that the children 
of her ſecond marriage ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land, which ſhewed but little regard for thoſe of the firit. 
This thing made ſo deep an impreſſion on Edward's mind, 
that all her endeavours atterwards to procure him the throne, 
were not able to efface it. As ſoon as he found it in his 
power to make her feel the effects of his reſentment, he de- 
layed not to ſatisfy his paſſion. On a ſudden, when ſhe leaſt 
expected it, he came to Wincheſter, where her treaſures lay, 
and without ſhewing the leaſt regard for her, ſtript her of all, 
leaving her only a moderate penſion for her ſubſiſtence. [1042 
Thus this princeſs, widow of two kings, mother of two more, 
and daughter of a duke of Normandy little inferior to a 
king, ſaw herſelf in the latter end of her days, reduced to 
extreme poverty by the rigour of her own ſon ®. 

But Edward was not content with ſhewing, by this act of 
violence, the little regard and affection he had for his mother. 
Several hiſtorians aflure us, he moreover cauſed her to be ac- 
cuſed of incontinence with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. 
They even ſay, that, regardleſs of her quality, he was ſo 
hard-hearted as to make her undergo the ordeal trial, This 
trial conſiſted in obliging the party accuſed to walk barc- 
foot and hood-winked over nine red-hot plough-ſhares. It 
is pretended, Emma came off unhurt, and gave in memory 
of this deliverance nine manors to the next monaſtery F. 
But, we have juſt obſerved, ſhe had none left to give. How- 
ever this be, the paſled ten years in the ſad condition ſhe 
was reduced to by the king her fon, living in Wincheſter 25 
as ſort of priſon, from whence ſhe was delivered by her death 
in 10524, 


In Wincheſter. , 

4 This trial of Emma is related by Brompton and Knighton, and embel- 
liſhed with ſome trivial circumſtances by Harpsfield, They tell us, Robert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Norman, (whom Edward had brought over with 
him) accuſed the ; nap cg conſenting to the death of her fon Alfred, of endea- 
vouring to poiſon her ſon Edward, and of maintaining an infamous commerce 
with Biſhop Alwin. For which ſhe was condemned by a council held on 
purpoſe to purge herſelf by the trial of fire ordeal, as ſhe had offered to do, 
and as it is related above, But this whole matter admits of great difpute ; 


for Malmſbury, Florence of Worceſter, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Weft 
minſter, who lived neareſt the time, ſay not a word of this miraculous pur- 
gation. Then again Brompton ſays, Robert immediately fled the kingdom; 
whereas he went not off, as Malniſbury aflures us, till ſeveral years after 
upon another occaſion, as we ſhall fee : moreover, he could not be archbithop 
then, ſince Edſius lived till 2050, which was three years after Alwin's death, 

(according 
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Whilſt Edward was thus venting his reſentment upon his 
other, he received certain advice, that a great ſtorm was 
- thering in the North. Sweyn king of Norway, ſon to Ca- 
— the Great, deſigning to proſecute his claim to the crown 
of England, was preparing for an invaſion with all 'expedi- 
don, which put the Engliſh in dread of the like miſeries, 
they had ſo long experienced, and from which for ſome time 
they had been happily freed. Edward, who was no leſs ter- 
rified than his ſubjects, made ſome preparations to repulſe an 
attack which he was extremely alarmed at, Gunilda, niece 
of Canute the Great, fell a ſacrifice to his tears, She was 
conſtrained to abandon the kingdom and her family, to pre- 
vent her contriving ſome plot in favour of the Danes. [1043] 
But by an unexpected happineſs, a war, which ſuddenly 
aroſe between the kings of Denmark and Norway, broke the 
meaſures of the latter, and brought peace to the Engliſh con- 
trary to their expectation. Some time after, Sweyn was de- 
ſed by Magnus ſon of Olaiis the martyr, whom Canute the 
Brest had diſpoſſeſſed of Norway. Magnus was no ſooner 
maſter of that kingdom, but he carried the war into Denmark, 
with intent to dethrone the king, whoſe name was alſo Sweyn. 
This laſt demanding aſſiſtance of England, Goodwin was of 
opinion, that to keep up the war between theſe two princes, 
an aid of fifty ſail ſhould be ſent him. But Siward and Leotrie, 
for reaſons unknown, prevented the council from coming to 
this reſolution. For want of this aſſiſtance, Sweyn was de- 
throned, but reſtored to his kingdom, after the death of his 
emy. 
ehe troubles in Denmark hindered not the Daniſh pyrates 
from putting to ſea, and carrying terror to the Engliſh coaſts. 
In the year 1046, twenty-five fail of Danes arrived unex- 
pectedly at Sandwich, from whence they carried off a great 
booty. Then failing for Eflex, they carried away great num- 
bers of ſlaves of both ſexes and all conditions. The Engliſh 
were extremely terrified ; but Goodwin, Siward, and Leotric 
took ſo juſt meaſures, that the Danes, alarmed in their turn, 
baſtily retired, and carried their ravages elſewhere, 

The retreat of the Daniſh pyrates did not entirely reſtore 
peace to the kingdom, the coaſts being that ſame year infeſted 
by a new enemy. Swane, ſon of Goodwin, having deflowered 
an abbeſs”, with whom he was in love, and not daring to ſtay 
in England after ſuch an act, retired into Denmark, where he 
in vain expected his pardon, by the mediation of the earl his 
father. But whether Goodwin was willing he ſhould be chaſ- 
tiſed, or found the king inexorable, Swane was not able to 
procure a pardon ſo ſoon as he imagined. When he ſaw, con- 
trary to his expectation, he was made to wait for it a long 
while, he manned eight ſhips, and made .open war upon the 
Engliſh, plundering the merchants, and committing ſuch bar- 
barities on the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, as exceeded thoſe 
of the moſt cruel enemies. His inſolence gave Good win's 
enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from thence 
to exaſperate the king more and more againſt the carl and his 
family. He himſelf was in great perplexity about this affair, 
He was not willing to appear openly tor his ſon, leſt he ſhould 
be charged with abetting his rebellion. On the other hand, 
he could not but be extremely concerned at Swane's being 
conſidered as an enemy to the public. To free himſelf from 
this ſituation, he defired earl Beorn, ſon of Ulphon and Eſtrith, 
ſiſter of Canute the Great, to uſe his intereſt with the king 
in behalf of his rebellious ſon. Though Beorn had openly 
declared againſt Swane, he was prevailed with by Goodwin 
to ſpeak to the king, who complied with his requeſt upon 
certain conditions. The matter being thus in a fair way, 
Beorn went to Swane, to perſuade him to ſubmit to the king's 
mercy ; but Beorn was ill rewarded for his pains. Swane 
imagining the earl was come to betray him, flew him with 
his own hand, and ordered his body to be thrown into the 
ſea . This brutal action prevented a reconciliation for tho 
preſent, But the king forgave him afterwards, notwithſtand- 
ing the complication of his crimes : ſo much did this weak 
prince ſtand in fear of Goodwin's revenging himſelf, in caſe 
he continued inflexible. Thus Goodwin, though hated by 
the king, obtained as many favours as if he had been really 
beloved by him. But theſe favours, inſtead of producing a 
mutual affection, ſerved only to foment their diſ-union. The 
car] did not think himſelf at all obliged to the king for 
benefits proceeding from the ſole motive of fear; and the 


(according to Flor. Weſt. Hoved. Chron. Mailr.) whom Brompton ſuppoſes 
to be alive at the trial ; for he ſays, he alſo gave nine manors to the church 
of Wincheſter. The Saxon Annals fay, Edlius died in 1047, and Alwin 
in 1045; and therefore Robert could not be archbiſhop till two years after 
his death, according to the Annals, Thus this whole ſtory ſeems to be a 
mere fiction, 

The abbeſs of Leon (or Leominſter in Hare fordſhire). He left England 
auſe he could not obtain leave to marry her. S. Dunelm, p. 183. 

The Annals ſay, they buried his body in a certain church ; but that at- 
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king increaſed his hatred; in proportion as he was forced to 
conceal it. | We; | N | 

[ 1048] Beſides the private reſentment of the king towards 
Goodwin, the carl had alſo to deal with other enemies, who 
were continually exciting that prince againſt him. I mean 
the Normans, who were very numerous at court, and in great 
credit there, Theſe looked upon Goodwin as a proteſſed 
enemy, becauſe he loudly complained of the great regard the 
king had for them, and made no ſcruple to tay, they would 
loon become as troubleſome as the Danes. His complaints 
were not altogether groundleſs. Edward, who was educated 
atnong the Normans, went into all their manners, and ex- 
preſſed ſuch an affection. for them, as raiſed the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. The Norman language was more generally 
ſpoken at court than the Saxon. The king's favour to the 
Normans rendering them inſolent, they would have all the 
world cringe to them. They who could not bring themſelves 
to this, ſeldom failed of feeling the effects of their reſent-— 
ment. Goodwin was of this number. He believed he was 
3 enough to ſupport himſelf without their affiſtance. 

nſtead of ſeeking their protection, he affected by his conti- 
nual railleries to thew, he thought it not in their power to 
hurt him. Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of all the Nor- 
mans, was in greateſt credit at court. The king had taken 
him from a monaſtery in Normandy to promote him to the 
biſhopric of London, and afterwards to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, to the great regret of ſeveral Engliſh biſhops, 
who aſpired to that dignity. This prelate, who was naturally 
haughty, and whom the royal favour made {till more arro- 
gant, kept no meaſures with Goodwin, who, on his part, 
ſhewed the utmoſt contempt for him. The archbiſhop, in- 
cenſed to ſee himſelf thus treated, made uſe of all his ad- 
dreſs to have a wrong interpretation put on all the carl's actions, 
and to inflame the king's hatred to a higher degree. 

Matters ſtanding thus at court, an accident happened when 
leaſt expected, which brought earl Goodwin to the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and gave the king room at laſt to diſcover his enmity 
to him. Euſtace, earl of Boulogne*, being come to viſit the 
king his brother-in-law, was honourably and kindly received, 
Edward having a particular affection for him. Some time 
after, as he was on the road, in his return to France, one of 
his people, who was ſent before to provide lodgings at Dover, 
picked a quarrel with a townſman and killed him ®. This 
accident making a great noiſe among the inhabitants, they ran 
to arms to ſeize the murderer, who ſtood upon his defence, 
with ſome of the earl's domeſtics that were with him. Euftace, 
entering the town in the midſt of this tumult, and ſeeing his 
people attacked, was obliged to take their part, without hav- 
ing time to enquire into occaſion of the quarrel. But be- 
ing overpowered with numbers, twenty of his retinue were 
killed on the ſpot, and himſelf narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
Inraged at this affront, he returned to the king at Gloceſter, 
where the court then reſided, and loudly demanded fatisfac- 
tion. Edward willing to do him juſtice, ordered Goodwin 
to march immediately with ſome forces, and chaſtiſe the rio- 
ters that were under his government. - But inſtead of obeying 
the king's order, the carl warmly replied, “ It was not the 
*© cuſtom in England to puniſh people unheard, and the rights 

and privileges of the ſubjects ought not to be violated : 
that the accuſed ſhould be ſummoned, and make ſatisfac- 
tion with their bodies or eſtates if guilty, or if innocent, 
ſhould be diſcharged. Adding, in a very haughty tone, 
that being earl of Kent, it was his buſineſs to protect thoſe 
that were under his government, againſt the inſults of fo- 
reigners.” Some ſay, he even charged the king to de- 
liver up the earl of Boulogne into his hands, that he might be 
puniſhed upon the place, it found guilty of this riot, Ed- 
ward was extremely provoked with this bold anſwer, which 
was not only a refuſal to obey his commands, but alſo a ſting- 
ing reproach for his partiality to foreigners. The archbiſhop, 
and the reſt of the Normans, eagerly improved this occaſion 
to exaſperate him againſt the earl, and to blow up a flame, 
which was already but too much kindled. . 

How angry ſoever the king might be, he was forced to 
conceal it, not being in condition to puniſh on the ſpot, a 
lord who rivaled him in power. Siward and Leofric bcing 
abſent, there was no appearance of ſucceeding, ſhould he at- 
tempt any thing againſt Goodwin, without being firſt aſſured 
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terwards his relations and the mariners of London digged up his body and 
buried it at Wincheſter by king Canute, Sax. Ann, 

He was father to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, who won Jeruſalem 
from the Saracens. 

_ » Euſtace's man infiſted upon having lodgings in the Dover-man's houſe, 
in ſpite of his teeth, and wounded him in the ſtruggle ; whereupon the 
townſman killed the other upon the ſpot. In this fray were ninetcen over 
people lain, and twenty-one of Enitace's, many others being wounded, Sax. 
Ann. Malmſb. p. 81. S. Dunclay, p. 184. Brompt. 942. 1 
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of their concurrence, Mean while, as he was in the utmoſt 
impatience to be revenged, he diſpatched truſty meſſengers to 
theſe two lords, to inform them of his reſolution to chaſtiſe 
Goodwin, and to order, or rather defire them, to repair to him 
immediately. How privately ſoever this matter was tranſact- 
cd, Goodwin had notice of his defign, and took his meaſures 
accordingly. As he was very ſenſible he ſhould be infallibly 
ruined, was he not beforchand with his enemies, he drew to- 

ether ſome troops, which were ſoon reintorced with others 
from his ſon's government *. An incurſion of the Welſh at 
the ſame time into Herefordſhire, furniſhed him with a pre- 
tence to levy this army. He pretended theſe forces were de- 
ſigned to drive. the enemy out of the kingdom, though he had 
received no orders to that purpoſe. In the mean time, the 
king caufing him to be ſummoned before a general affembly 
convened at Glouceſter *, he came with his ſons, but ſo well 
attended, that he had nothing to fear. Thus guarded as he 
was, it would have been ſo dangerous to call him to an ac- 
count, that the king was adviſed by the moſt prudent to hide 
his reſentments. They repreſented to him, if the earl ſtood 
on his defence, as he ſeemed reſolved, it was to be feared, 
he would draw to his fide the majority of the people, whoſe 
intereſts he ſeemed to eſpouſe ; and therefore the affording, him 
a pretence to carry his audaciouſneſs any farther, could not 
be done without danger. In purſuance of this advice, ſuch a 
peace was made as Goodwin defired ; that 1s, he was cleared 
tor ſome excuſes which related more to his manner of acting, 
than the thing in queſtion. 

This reconciliation was of no long continuance. Edward, 
who could not digeſt the affront he had received, took new 
meaſures againſt Goodwin, in gaining ſome of his principal 
friends by preſents and promiſes. As ſoon as matters were 
ordered to his mind, he convened a general atlembly, where 
Goodwin and his ſons were ſummoned to appear. But being 
informed a defign was laid to apprehend them, they refuſed 
to come, without a ſafe- conduct, and hoſtages for their ſecu- 
rity, Upon which, they were baniſhed the kingdom, and the 
combination againſt them was ſo ſtrong, that they ſaw them- 
ſclves abandoned on a ſudden by their principal adherents, 
and forced to ſubmit to the ſentence paſſed upon them. Ed- 
ward not content with being thus ireed from Goodwin, ſhut 
up the queen in the nunnery of Wharwel ?, with deſign, in 
all appearance, never to take to her again. Goodwin retired 
to the carl of Flanders, father-in-law of his ſon Toſton, and 
Harold ſailed for Ireland, where he hoped to meet with aſſiſt- 
ance. To deprive the carl and his ſons of all hopes of return- 


ing, the king diſpoſed of all their poſts, the chief whercot 
were conferred on Altgar ſon of Leotric. 

[1052] In the mean time, Goodwin, who thought himſelf 
unjuſtly oppreſſed, took meaſures to right himſelf by arms, 
there being no other remedy, as matters ſtood between the 
king and him. The car! of Flanders furniſhing him with 
tome ſhips, he infeſted the eaſtern coaſts of England, whilſt 
Harold his eldeſt ſon did the fame to the weſtern. But theſe 
taint attempts were to little purpoſe, ſeeing their forces were 
not very conſiderable. Wherefore Goodwin returned to 
Flanders, where for two years together he did all in his 
power to perſuade the carl his protector, it was for his in- 
tereſt to lend him a powerful aſſiſtance, and to have ſuch 
a friend as he in England. Baldwin being at length pre- 
vailed with, granted him an aid capable of rendering him 
formidable, whilſt on the other hand, Harold equipped a 
good number of ſhips in Ireland. Edward having intelli- 
gence of theſe proceedings, fitted out a fleet with all ex- 
pedition, the command of which was given to Randulph of 
Mantcs his nephew *, and another lord named Odda. Theſe 
two admirals hearing Goodwin had been ſcen off Rumney 
Point, reſolved to go and attack him, but he had time to re- 
tire elſewhere. His meaſures being thus broken by the king's 
expedition, he ſtecred his courſe again for Flanders, and ſent 

ack Harold into Ireland. His view was to make the kin 
believe he gave over his undertaking, by reaſon. of the ob- 
ſtacles he met with, Mean while, he kept his fleet always 
ready, that he might improve any occaſion that ſhould offer. 
Shortly after one preſented itſelf, which he did not fail to ſeize. 


He drew together ſome troops out of Kent, Eſſex, and Weſſex ; as his 
eldeit fon Swane did out of his earldom, i. c. out of Oxford, Glouceſter, 
Heretord, Somerſet, and Berkfhire ! and Harold out of his, i. e. out of 
Effex, Eaſt-Auglia, Cambridge, and Huntingdonſhire : all theſe forces met 
at Bevertton in Glouceſterſhire, King Edward hearing of Goodwin's great 
preparations, ſent orders to Siward and Leofric to raiſe likewiſe an army, 
which they did out of Mercia and Northumbria, Sax. Ann. Brompt. 

* And to come attended with twelve perſons, but he refuſed to appear. 
In the mean time finding his army privacy he fled in the night to 
Thorny-Illand, and trom thence went and imbarked at Boſenham in Suſſex, 
with his fon Swane. Harold and Leofwin came to Briſtol, and finding there 
1 tlup got ready by dane, they went over to Ireland, S. Dunelm. p. 18 5. 

rompt. | 


for his ſon 


Whether the two admirals were wanting in point of duty or 
conduct, or through court-intrigues, which hiſtorians has not 


taken care to diſcover, Edward on a ſudden removed the. 


two lords from the command of the fleet. This alteration, 


and the breaking ſome of the inferior officers, raiſed ſuch git. 


content among the ſailors, that they deſerted in crowds. Thus 
the king's ſhips not being in condition to keep the ſea, were 
brought up the Thames in order to be new-marned. Good. 
win by his ſpies being informed of this diſorder, puts to ſoa 
immediately, and maKes a deſcent on the ifle of Wight, where 
he extorted great ſums from the inhabitants, whilſt he waited 

Harold to join him. After their junction, they 
ſailed up the Thames, and advanced towards London, where 
the king's fleet lay. Edward giving way to his paſhon, would 
have gone himſelf with ſuch ſhips as were ready, and tried 
the fortune of a battle; but his council oppoſed it. They te- 
preſented to him, that inſtead of hazarding his perſon in an 
action, the conſequences whereof might prove very fatal, it 
would be more for his own and the kingdom's advantage, to 
try to make Goodwin return to his obedience, by gentler me- 
thods. This was wholſome advice; but the king would 
hardly have followed it, had not Goodwin, who was informed 
of what was tranſacting at court, ſmoothed the way, by faving 
him the ſhame of making the firſt advances. He fent the 
king word, that he was not come to fight againſt his fove- 
reign, but moſt humbly to intreat him to hear his juſtifica- 
tion: that his coming thus armed was only to defend himſelf 
againſt the inſults of his enemies, and he ſhould always glory in 
being the moſt faithful of his ſubjects. How reſpe&ful ſocver 
this meſlage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a ſort of 
banter, flatly retuſed to hearken to any accommodation, affirm- 
ing, he could not refolve to pardon his brother's murderer, 
His obſtinacy had like to have produced a fatal effect. Good- 
win's army, entirely conſiſting of foreigners, who were in 
hopes of enriching thernſelves with the plunder of London, 
were for engaging the King's fleet without delay. But the 
carl, who was perfectly informed how the council ſtood diſ- 
poſed, checked the ardour of his ſoldiers, and behaved very 
ſubmiſſively with regard to the king. His moderation was 
attended at laſt with the ſucceſs he expected. Edward was 
prevailed with by the principal lords, and eſpecially Stigand 
biſhop of Wincheſter, a great friend of Goodwin's, to receive 
the carl into favour again, at leait, as to outward appearance. 
He even agreed, he thould be acquitted, by the general aſ- 
ſembly of the kingdom, of the murder of prince Alfred, 
which he was charged with afreſh, but on condition he ſhould 
give hoſtages for his good behaviour for the future. Goodwin 
{ubmirting to the king's terms, put into his hands his fon 
Ulnoth, and his grandſon Hacune, who were immediately 
ſent into Normandy, Edward not thinking he could fecure 
them in England. Goodwin and his ſons were reftored to 
their eſtates and dignities, and the king honourably took again 
the queen his wife, whom he thought he had been rid ot tor 
lite. 

Upon the firſt news of the agreement between the king and 
the carl, the archbiſhop of Canterbury retired to the monaſtery 
of Jumiege in Normandy. Shortly after his departure, he was 
baniſhed the kingdom by an aflembly-general, as an incendi- 
ary and fomenter of diviſions between the king and his ſub- 
jects d. Stigand was made archbiſhop in his room, on ſuppo- 
fition the ſee was become vacant by his baniſhment ; a ſuppo- 
fition that the court of Rome would by no means allow. Thus 
ended the affair of Goodwin. This lord, in all appearance, 
was like to have been ruined for ever; but, contrary to the 
expectation of his enemies, his diſgrace tended only to ren- 
der him more powerful and formidable. This ſame year he 
loſt his third ſon Swane, who going in pilgrimage to Jerufa- 
lem, died on the road in ſome place in Syria, where he fell 
into the hands of robbers <. 

The court of England enjoying a profound quiet after 
Goodwin's return, William the Baſtard, duke of Normandy, 
took this opportunity to pay a viſit to Edward 4. Some fay, 
Edward ſent him word by archbiſhop Robert, that he defigned 
to make him his heir, and that his aim in this vifit was to get 
a confirmation of this promiſe. But this is only conjecture. 


In Hampſhire ; of which his ſiſter was abbeſs. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. 

2 He was jon to Goda, ſiſter of Edward, and the earl of Mantes, Rapin- 
In 1052, Emma, king Edward's mother, died at Wincheſter, where ſhe 
was buried. Sax Ann. Huntingd. | 

2 Which was fifty. Sax. Ann. 

» And the reſt of the Frenchmen that were in England, fled, and were 
alſo baniſhed. Sax. Ann. See the names of fuch Normans as ſtaid in Eng- 
land, in S. Dunelm. p. 186, 187. 

© Simeon of Durham ſays, being pricked in conſcience for the murder of 
call Beorn, he went from Flanders barefoot as far as Jeruſalem, and in his 
return homeward died of a cold he got in Lycia. 

Brompton ſays, he came in 1059, and S. Dunelm. 1051. They all 


agree that it was during Goodwin's baniſhment, See Higden, p. 279- 
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ſure in ſhowing his gratitude for all the civilities he 
e both N iin and the duke his father. It is 
retended, after having thus publickly teſtified his gratitude, 
9 privately gave him a more ſubſtantial mark of his affection, 
by making h1s will, and nominating him his heir and ſucceſſor ©, 
It it be true that Edward made ſuch a will, which however 
no body ever ſaw, it is more probable he did it at this time, 
than when he was in Normandy. Whilſt the throne of Eng- 
land was filled by the Danes, whilſt Alfred his brother, and 
alſo the children of Edmund Ironfide were alive, how could 
Edward foreſee he ſhould ever be king of England ? Bur at 
the time William the Baſtard was in England, Edward, bear- 
ing ſtill a mortal hatred to Goodwin in his heart, notwithſtand- 
ing their feigned reconciliation, might ſuſpect the earl of 
aſpiring to the crown, and hope by this ſettlement to break 
his meaſures. But after all, it is much more probable he made 
no will, but contented himſelf with giving the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſome verbal promiſe, However this be, it was this will, 
real or forged, or this verbal promiſe, that furniſhed the duke 
with a pretence of becoming maſter of England after the death 
of Edward. But it is very likely, Goodwin knew nothing of 
this will, or verbal promiſe, which may be plainly inferred 
from his taking no meaſures to prevent a Norman prince from 
reigning over the Engliſh, though he was a {worn enemy to the 
Norman nation. By the way, the ſituation of affairs then in 
England, wherein Goodwin almoſt equalled the king himſelf 
in power, renders incredible what ſome have ventured to ad- 
vance, that Edward got his will in favour of duke William 
confirmed by a general aſſembly. 

[1053] Edward in vain uſed all ſorts of means to obſtruct 
Goodwin's advancement. This earl's power was grown to 
ſuch a height, that it might have proved of dangerous con- 
ſequence, had not death freed the king from this hated, and 
then moſt formidable, ſubject. If we believe certain hiſto- 
rians, Goodwin's death was attended with extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, deſerving a ſerious regard, were they better at- 
teſted. They ſay, as the king was one day fitting at table with 
the earl, he let fall ſome words, which plainly ſhowed the 
murder of the prince his brother was not yet thoroughly 
blotted out of his mind. They add, Goodwin taking it as a 
reflection upon him, roſe up, and addrefling himſelt to the 
king, © I perceive, my lord, (ſays he with great emotion) 
« by what you juſt now ſaid, you {till think me guilty of the 
« death of the prince your brother, though I have been 
« publickly acquitted of it. But to give you a freſh proof 
« of my innocence, I pray God that this morſel I am going 
« to eat may choak me this moment, if I had any hand in 
v the death of that prince,” It is pretended, that upon 
ſaying theſe words, he went to ſwallow the fatal morſel, but 
it ſtuck in his throat and choaked him immediately, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the ſtanders-by. But this circumſtance, 
had it been true, was too remarkable to be omitted by the 
hiſtorians of the beſt credit, who make no mention at all of 
it. They agree, Goodwin died ſuddenly, as he fat at table 
with the king, but ſay not a word of the above-mentioned 
circumſtances, which probably were invented to blacken the 
memory of the earl and his family f. Harold his eldeſt fon 
ſucceeded him in all his poſts, thoſe he had himſelf before 
his father's death being given to Alfgar, ſon of Leofric duke 
of Mercia. 

The death of Goodwin cauſed no great alteration. Harold 
had the ſame friends, the ſame creatures, and the ſame inte- 
reſt as the earl his father when alive. All the difference to 
be obſerved between the father and ſon, was, that the ſon 
was of a temper more courteous and pliable, carried himſelf 
with much leſs pride, and behaved in a more reſpectful and 


© Ingulph expreſly ſays, that William had then no hopes of ſucceeding to 
the crown, neither was there the leaſt mention made of it between them at 
this time. De ſucceſſione autem regni ſpes adhuc, aut mentio nulla facta 
inter eos fuit. 

The Saxan Annals ſay only, this year earl Goodwin deceaſed the tyth 
of the kalends ot May, and was buried in the old monaſtery of Wincheſter, 
anno MLIII. Almoſt all our hiſtorians ſay, king Edward celebrating the 
feaſt of Eaſter at Winchefter (fome fay Windſor) earl Goodwin was taken 
ipecchleſs as he ſat at table; and being carried into the king's chamber by 
his fons, he lay in a languiſhing condition four days, and died the fifth, This 
is the account of his death : but the Norman monks, and ſuch as write in 
avour of them, add the above circumſtances, which ſhow either his gilt or 
their malice, He was a man of an active or turbulent ſpirit, not over con- 
ſeientious in getting or keeping what he could. But had he not been ſo 
great a lover of his country, and an enemy to foreigners, thoſe who wrote 
in the Norman times would have given him a fairer character. S. Denelm. 

Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, but without any authority, that king Ed- 
ward conquered all Scotland, and beſtowed it on Malcolm to hold it of him. 


'Others ſeem to ſay he deſtroyed Macbeth, and made Malcolm king of Scot- 


land, S. Dunelm. But moſt probably it was only of Cumberland. 
A bloody flux. He was buried in the cloyiter of St. Mary's monaſtery, 
without the walls of York, which he had built. Zrompt. Ingulph. 
+ Simeon of Durham lays, earl Siward's ſon was lain in the battle with 
Number 12 


However that be, during William's ſtay in England, the king 
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ſubmiſſive manner to the king. He was in hopes, by this 
cariage, to remove the king's inveterate hatred to his family; 
but it was to no purpoſe; Edward perhaps had not ſo great an 
averſion for him as he had for his father; but he feared him as 
much, and indeed very juſtly; Harold, of as great parts and 
abilities as his father, but withal of more honour and conſei— 
ence, firmly gained to his intereſt both the nobles and people, 
by his civil and obliging behaviour ; whereas Goodwin's haugh- 
tineſs and pride frequently loſt him many friends. Mean while 
the ſame reaſons that conſtrained the king to carry it tair with 
the father, obliged him to do the ſame with the fon. Though 
he loved him not, he durſt not ſhow his ill-will, left it thould 
as the occaſion of a rupture, which muſt have been of very 

ad conſequence, conſidering Harold's great credit at court 
and with the people. | 

[1054] If the overgrown power of the Goodwin family 
created uneaſineſs in the king, it was in ſome meaſure alleviated 
by the fſatisfaCtion he had to ſee his kingdom exempt from war, 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne. But this tranquility, 
which could not but be very grateful to a prince of ſo unwar- 
like a temper, was a little diſturbed by a quarrel with Mac- 
beth king of Scotland, who had made himſelf maſter of Cum - 
berland. This little kingdom, which had been long under the 
protection of the crown of England, was contended tor be- 
tween Macbeth and Malcolm, a lord of the royal family of 
Cumberland. Edward eſpouſing the cauſe of Malcolm, com- 
miſhoned Siward to reſtore him to his kingdom. This war 
was of ſhort duration. Siward by ore deciſive battle obliged 
Macbeth to abandon Cumberland, and leave his rival in poſ- 
ſeſſion S. Siward had ſcarce finiſhed this affair, when he was 
ſeized with a diſtemper h that laid him in his grave. When 
he found he was near his end, he got upon his legs, and caul- 
ing his armour to be put on, expired in that poſture, declaring 
it diſhonourable for a brave man to die in his bed |, 

After the death of Siward, the government of Northum— 
berland was conferred on Toſton, brother of Harold k, Ed- 
ward not having reſolution enough to refuſe him that favour, 
though he dreaded nothing more than the advancement of 
that family. Some will have it, this was done out of policy. 
They pretend, the king, by feigning to gratify Harold, filled 
the vacant poſt with the propereſt perſon to give a check to 
his ambition, by reaſon of the mutual jealouſy between the 
two brothers. But it does not appear Harold and Toſton 
were then at variance, though it be true they became enemics 
afterwards, *Twas therefore great imprudence to truſt any one 
family with two ſuch important poſts as duke of Weſſex, and 
earl of Northumberland, which put one moicty of the king- 
dom in the power of the two brothers. Thus the king, tho” 


he ſtood in the greateſt dread of the Goodwin family, either 


out of weakneſs, or ill policy, did every thing to render them 
more powerful, | 

It was not only by the king's favours that earl Harold daily 
got ground, his perſonal merit and liberal temper daily 
procured him ſuch friends, as were able to ſupport him againſt 
the attempts of the king himſelf. Though he had married 
the duke of Mercia's daughter, Alfgar his brother-in-law 
carried it very coldly towards him, purely out of envy at his 


greatneſs, This lord, being of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, 


entered into a dangerous conſpiracy, and privately held intel- 
ligence with Griffin king of Wales, to the detriment of the 
public. Edward being informed of it, cauſed him to be ac- 
cuſed of treaſon, and condemned to baniſhment. Altgar re- 
tired to his friend Griffin, who received him with open arms, 
and cheriſhed his diſcontent to the utmoſt of his power |, 
Some time after they made an inroad together into Hereford- 
ſhire and defeated Radulph of Mantes earl of that county, 
who had attempted to drive them thence, Encouraged by 


Macbeth ; and Huntingdon adds, that when the news was brought him, he 
aſked, © Whether he had received the wound before or behind?“ and be- 
ing told, before, he only replied, I am glad to hear it.” Brompton ſays, 
he was a man of almoſt a gigantic ſtature, and gives us this ſtrange account 
of his grandmother, the daughter of a certain Daniſh earl. As ſhe was one 
day walking in a wood near her father's houſe, accompanied only with her 
women, a huge bear ruſhing from among the trees, and frightning my her 
attendants, carried off the young lady alone ; and getting her with child, ſhe 
had a fon by him, named Bernus, who was born with bear's cars; however, 
by his mother's right he ſucceeded to her father's earldom. In proceſs of 
time he proved a valiant ſoldier, and marrying, begot the brave earl Siward, 
ha came and ſettled in England. Brompt. 

& Becauſe Waltheof, Siward's ſon, was too young; but to make fome 
amends, Edward gave him the government of the countries of Northampton, 

Brompt. Hunting. p. 366. Ingulph p. 66. 

| Hiſtorians are divided in their opinions, whether this earl was baniſhed 
juſtly or not, The Sax. Ann. and Huatingd, p. 366. ſay that he was con- 
victed of treaſon : But S. Dunelm, p. 187. Brompton and Ingulph affirm, 
he was unjuſtly baniſhed. * Simeon of Durham and Brompton iay, he went 


to Ireland firſt, and procuring eighteen ſh ips, went and joined Griſſin. He 


I 
was baniſhed again in 1058, but by the afliſtance of Griffin, and of a Nor- 
wegian fleet, was reſtored, S. Dunelm. p. 189. Ingulph. p. 66. 
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this ſucceſs, they began to make farther advances”, when 
they met earl Harold, who ſtopt their career. He had of 
his own accord levied an army in his governments, and boldly 
marched towards them, to give them battle. They quickly 
found the difference between him and Radulph. Harold, ſu- 
perior in valour and conduct, put them to rout, and compelled 
them to retire into Wales, from whence they durſt not come 
forth any more. A peace being the conſequence of this vic- 
tory, Harold uſed all his intereſt to obtain a pardon for Alfgar, 
and got him at length reſtored to his eſtate and honours. | By 
this uncommon act of generoſity, he gained the friendſhip of 
Alfgar, and exceedingly increaſed the eſteem, people already 
had for him. 3 
8 57] The reputation acquired by Harold in his laſt ex- 
edition, his generoſity to Alfgar, his affable and obliging 
Lehaviour; his benificent temper, entirely gaincd him the hearts 
of the people. It began to be the public diſcourſe, that fince 
the king had no heirs, no one was more worthy to ſucceed 
him than Harold The affection of the Engliſh for the 
carl, very ſenfibly touched Edward, who had all along lived 
in expectation of an occafion to ruin him. Hitherto this 
prince ſeems to have intended to leave the crown to the duke 
of Normandy, fince he was not ignorant he had a nephew in 
Hungary, and yet had never once thought of recalling him 
home, and ſecuring him the ſucceſſion. But the moment he 
found earl Harold aſpired to the crown, or at leaſt that the 
ople marked him out for his ſucceſſor, he judged it would 
be very difficult to ſet up a foreign prince, againſt an Englith 
earl of ſo great power and credit. This conſideration probab- 
ly induced him at laſt to ſend for his nephew Edward, ſon 
of Edmund Ironſide, out of Hungary. He ſhould have done 
this long before, had be not deſigned to diſpoſe of the crown 
in favour of another, Prince Edward came into England in 
1057, bringing with him his young ſon Edgar, with Marga- 
ret and Chriſtiana his daughters, who were all three born in 
Hungary. The arrival of this prince, ſon of a king of 
England, whoſe memory was dear to the nation, could not 
but be very agreeable to the Engliſh ; and therefore, without 
heſitation, they conſidered him as the king's preſumptive 
heir, their eſteem for Harold giving place to their affection 
for the royal family. Indeed, there was no conteſting this 
young prince's right to ſucceed his uncle, ſince, had he not 
been abſent when it was debated who ſhould fit on the 
throne after Hardicanute, he would have been unqueſtionably 
preferred even to king Edward himſelf. Which confider- 
ation was probably the reaſon of his uncle's leaving him 
ſo long in Hungary, leſt his preſence might occaſion ſome 
dangerous commotions. But this prince, who feemed de- 
figned for the crown, died ſoon after his arrival in England, 
leaving his juſt, though empty title to Edgar his fon, ſur- 
named Atheling x. 7 
Leofric, duke of Mercia, quickly followed him, this ſame 
ear o Hiſtorians give this lord a great character; but 
eſpecially they extol Godiva his wife, above all the women 
of her time. It is related of this lady, that in order to free 
the inhabitants of Coventry from a heavy tax laid on them 
by her huſband, ſhe readily conſented to a very extraordinary 
condition, on which the earl promiſed to eaſe them of their 
burden, namely, that ſhe ſhould ride ſtark naked from one 
end of the town to the other. This condition gave the burgh- 
ers little hopes of being relieved. But Godiva performed it, 
covering her body with her hair, and commanding all perſons 
to keep within doors, and from their windows, on pain of 
death. Notwithſtanding this ſevere penalty, there was one, 
who could not forbear giving a look, out of curiofity, but it 
coſt him his life. In memory of this event, there 1s a ſtatue 
of a man looking out of a window, always kept in a cer- 
tain houſe at Coventry?. Alfgar ſucceeded to his fa- 


m They took and ſacked Hereford, burning the church and monaſtery 
with the relicks of king Ethelbert treacherouſly flain by king Offa, 
Hereford i. e. the ford of the army, was built as a frontier in the time of 
the Heptarchy. This was the only misfortune that ever happened to this 
city. Camden. 

a (i, e.) Truly noble, to denote his being of royal blood. His father, 
rince Edward, ſurnamed the Out-law, was buried at St. Paul's, London. 
ax. Ann. MLVII. 

„ He was buried in Coventry monaſtery, which he and Godiva built; and 
to which they gave ſo much gold, filver, and precious ſtones, that it was 
reckoned the richeſt in England. Huntingd. p. 366. S. Dunelm. p. 129. 

” Butwhether this be ſo or no, there is a proceſſion or, cavalcade ſtill made 
there every year, in memory of Godiva, with a figure repreſenting a naked 
woman riding through the city, The pictures of Leofric and Godiva were 
alſo ſet up in the windows of Trinity Church, with this inſeription: 

I Luric, for the Love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry Toll-free, 

This city had ita name either from the convent neu- built and richly en- 
dowed by Leofric, or as ſome will have it, from a rivulet runing through, 
now called Sherburn, but in an old charter of the priory, Euentford. 


ther's earldom, by Harold's intereſt, who earneſtly interceeded 
for him 4, | 

1062 ] Harold's ambition and hopes were revived by prince 
Edward's death. That prince indeed had left a fon who in. 
herited all his rights, but ſo young, that it ſeemed very caſy 
to ſupplant him. Befides, he might poſſibly die before the 
king. Accordingly, Harold reſolved to improve the preſent 
favourable conjunEture, But before he openly diſcovered his 
deſigns, he thought it requiſite to get out of the hands of the 
duke of Normandy, Ulnoth his brother, and Hacune his 
nephew, whom the earl his father had given for hoſtages to 
the king. But though he demanded them very urgently 
alledging, ſince Goodwin was dead, there was no reaſon to 
detain them, and unjuſtly deprive them of the benefit of an 
Engliſh education, yet he could not prevail with the king, 
Edward always put him off with ſaying, they were not in his 
power, but the duke of Normandy's, and therefore to that 
prince he muſt make application. Harold perceiving he could 
obtain no other anſwer from the king, deſired leave to go into 
Normandy, and ſollicit the duke for their deliverance. Hig 
requeſt was readily granted. Nothing could be more agree. 
able to the king, than the earl's reſolution of going to Nor. 
mandy, where he did not queſtion but the duke would detain 
him. Art leaſt, he hoped duke William would take ſuch 
meaſures as would free him from all obſtacles, the earl might 
lay in his way. 

Harold having obtained the king's conſent, embarked fot 
Roan, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the danger he was run. 
ning into, being ignorant of the King's intention concernin 
the ſucceſſion *. Hardly was he at fea, when a tempeſt aroſc, 
which drove him into Picardy, and compelled him to put in 
at one of the ports of the earl of Ponthieu, where he was 
immediately ſeized. As ſoon as he was known, he was 
carried to the earl of Ponthicu, who, glad to find himſelf 
maſter of ſo rich a prize, reſolved to ſet a round price on his 
head. It would have been difficult for Harold to get off, had 
he not, whilſt he pretended to treat about his ranſom, found 
means to inform the duke of Normandy of the accident be- 
fallen him. As ſoon as the duke received the news, he ſent 
and demanded the priſoner of the earl of Ponthieu, telling 
him he had no right to detain a ſtranger that was coming to 
Roan, and by a ſtorm caſt on his coaſts. The earl not daring 
to diſpute with the duke, ſet the priſoner at liberty, who im- 
mediately went on to Roan. Duke William not being igno- 
rant of Harold's deſign with reſpect to the crown of England, 
was at a loſs how to behave. He had but two ways to take, 
both equally dangerous. Harold was either to be detained 
by force, or gained by fair means. If he took the firſt 
method, he was apprehenſive of declaring too ſoon, fince 
it was not for his intereſt the Engliſh ſhould yer know, he 
had any thoughts of the crown. Beſides, Harold had fo 
many friends in the kingdom, that it was to be feared, his 
detention would occaſion a rupture between England and 
Normandy, which would break all the meaſures the king 
ſhould take in his favour. And indeed, in caſe Edward died 
during the war, how was it poſſible for him to leave the 
crown to a prince actually in arms againſt the Engliſh nation ? 
Moreover, Harold being duke of Weſſex and carl of Kent, 
all the ſtrong places in the ſouthern parts were in the hands 
of his creatures, and it was this chiefly that could moſt ob- 
ſtruct the duke's deſigns. The duke had not perfect infor- 
mation what ſteps Harold had made to pave his way to the 
crown, as on his part, Harold was ignorant of the deſigns of 
the king and duke. The duke confidered further, that by 
detaining Harold, he ſhould break the moſt ſacred rights of 
hoſpitality, which a great ſoul cannot be guilty of without 
offering extreme violence to itſelf. Theſe conſiderations in- 
duced him to take the other courſe, though it was no les 


This city was famons for its walls, which were demoliſhed in Charles the 
IId's time, and the gates only left ſtanding, In one of which named Got- 
fard, is to be ſeen the vaſt ſhield-bone of a boar, which they tell you was 
flain by Guy earl of Warwick, after he had with his ſnout turned up the pee! 
or pond now called Swaneſwell Pool, but in ancient charters, Swineſtecll. 
Here is alſo a fine croſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) by Sir William Hollies, lord- 
mayor of London, Camd, 

4 He died in 1059, and was buried at Coventry, by his father, Ingulph. 

r Harold's going to Normandy is variouſly related as to the time, manner, 
and occaſion of it, Wich our author agree Simon of Durham, Brompton, 
and Eadmer, only with this addition, that king Edward foretold him hat 
would happen to him. Malmfbury ſays the occaſion of it was this. Harold 
being at his houſe at Boſenham in Suflex, had a mind to go out in a fifher- 
boat for his diverſion, but failing further than he was aware, a tempeſt aroſe 
and drove him as is here related by Rapin. Matthew Paris believes alſo he 
was driven by a tempeſt to Normandy, where to gain his liberty, he was 
forced to do as is here related. So uncertain are traditional accounts! Our 
author's conduct through this whole affair ſeems to be the moſt natural anc 
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dangerous. By diſcovering his intentions to Harold, he put 
it in his power to prevent their execution. However, believ- 
1 he ſhould gain him by this proof of his confidence, he 
1 told him his hopes of one day mounting the throne 
of England, founded on the good will the King bore him“. 
This diſcovery was followed with promiſes, in caſe he would 
ſupport his pretenſions, and the aſſurance of a reward pro- 

ctionable to ſo important a ſervice. He let him know, 
moreover, that his ambition to aſpire to the crown, though 
not of the royal family, was no ſecret to him, and endea- 
voured to make him ſenfible, how difficult it would be to at- 
rain his ends. To divert him from his purpoſe, he repre- 
ſented to him all the obſtacles he was of courſe to expect, as 
well from Edgar, as the other Engliſh lords, who would 
look on his ambition with a jealous eye. To theſe eonſider- 
ations he added another that was no leſs urgent. He plainly 
told him, though he ſhould be ſo fortunate, as to ſurmount 
all other obſtacles, he would ſtill find in him an enemy, who 
wanted neither money, nor arms, nor friends to ſupport a right 
he was reſolved to defend to the laſt drop of his blood. In 
ſhort, he repreſented to him, that if he was bent to purſue his 
firſt project, inſtead of ſecuring, as it was in his power, a 
grandeur, ſecond to none but the ſupreme, he hazarded a 
certain good, for a very uncertain proſpect. 

Harold was too wiſe not to ſee, that on this occafion, he 
had but one courſe to take, which was, to pretend to be 
convinced by the reaſons the duke had ** He return- 
ed him therefore in anſwer, that indeed, betore the arrival of 
prince Edward, he had believed if the king died without 
heirs, he was as worthy to aſcend the throne as any other 
nobleman of the kingdom. He even owned, he had begun 
to take ſome meaſures, which inſpired him with hopes of 


* ſucceſs, but had dropt his defign ſince the coming of Edward, 


being ſenſible there was no room to pretend to the crown, as 
long as there were princes of the royal family in England. 
He added, ſince he was acquainted with his pretenſions, and 
the king's pleaſure, which till then he had been ignorant 
of, he had much rather the kingdom ſhould be governed by 
ſo great a prince as the duke, than by Edgar Atheling, who 
ſcarce knew how to govern himſelf, To convince him the 
more of his ſincerity, he required certain conditions, and 
among others, demanded one of his daughters in marriage, 
as a reward for his future ſervice. Whatever Harold requir- 
ed was immediately and gladly complied with. But as the 
princeſs, the duke deſigned for him, was too young, the in- 
tended marriage was deferred till a more convenient time. 
Mean while, duke William not truſting wholly to Harold's 
bare word, made him ſwear on the goſpels, that he would 
punctually perform his promiſes, eſpecially, that he would 
never attempt to mount the throne of England. This agree- 
ment being made, they parted both of them extremely well 
ſatisfied in outward appearance, and Harold returned into 
England. 

He was no ſooner at liberty, but he conſidered his oath as 
extorted, and conſequently not binding. He could not un- 
derſtand upon what foundation the duke of Normandy pre- 
tended to the crown of England, or by what right Edward 
could transfer it to a foreigner. And, therefore, ſo far was he 
from any thoughts of ſtanding to his engagements, that he 
reſolved to take advantage of the duke's confidence, and con- 
trive juſter meaſures to truſtrate his deſigns. From thence- 
forward he uſed a double diligence to ſtrengthen his party in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhould put 1t out of the power of the king 
or duke to lay any obſtacles in his way. If hitherto he had 
entertained any ſcruple with regard to prince Edgar, it en- 
tirely vaniſhed upon confideration that in mounting the throne 
himſelf he ſhould do no injury to that prince, fince the crown 
would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by .his uncle the king. 
He laboured, therefore, to ſecure an intereſt in all the great 
lords of the kingdom, to which he found the way very 
open, The duke of Normandy was abſent, and bur little 


* Simeon of Durham ſays, the duke told Harold, that Edward, whilſt at 
his court, promiſed to ſettle the crown of England on him. 

t The duke made Harold ſwear to deliver up Dover as ſoon as king Ed- 
ward was dead. Then loading him with pretents, diſmiſſed him with his 
nephew Hacune, promiſing to bring over Ulnoth his brother when he him- 
ſelf ſhould come into England. Sim. Dunelm. p. 196. 

He was beheaded Aug. 7, 1064. This was the end of Griffyth ap 
Linewelyn, to whom the Seim Chronicles gave the character of a valiant 
and generous prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he periſhed 
by the treachery of his own people, Harold ſent the head with the gilded 
ſtern of Griffin's ſhip, which the Welſh had brought with the head, 
to the king at Gloceſter. Florence or Worceſter adds, that the brothers of 
Griffin ſwore fealty to Harold as well as to the king. g 

Whom they themſelves earneſtly deſired to have. The occaſion of their 
inſurrection at this time was this: one Goſpatric, a great officer in Nor- 
thumberiand, having been murdered at court by queen Editha's order, 
(though this ſeems contrary to her meek and your temper) on account of 
« Quarrel between him and her brother Toſton, and he likewiſe killing 
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known in England, where moreover the Normans were ex- 
tremely odious. Prince Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was 
in no condition to oppoſe deſigns fo detrimental to him. As 
for the king, he was ſo unreſolved in the affair of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, that he promoted the intereſt neither of the prince 
his nephew, nor of the duke. He was no doubt at a loſs 
how to reconcile his promiſe to the duke of Normandy, with 
his recalling his nephew from Hungary. He thought only of 
paſſing his days in peace, without troubling himſelf about 
what ſhould happen after his death, Thus every thing con- 
curring to favour Harold's deſigns, he neglected nothing that 
might ſerve to confirm the good opinion conceived of him by 
the Engliſh. Two opportunities that offered themſelves pre- 
ſently after, were very favourable to him. 

(1063) The Welſh renewing their incurfions under the con- 
duct of Griffin their king, Harold and his brother Toſton join- 
ed their forces to repulſe them. They were ſo fortunate in 
their expedition, that, after ſeveral advantages gained upon 
the Welſh, they compelled them to dethrone Griffin, and 
become tributary to England. Griffin being afterwards re- 
ſtored, and renewing the war with the Engliſh, Harold 
marched to the frontiers, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Welſh, that they ſent him the head of their king®, This 
event, which ſhowed how formidable Harold was to the ene— 
mies of the ſtate, confirmed the Engliſh in their opinion, 
that he who knew ſo well how to defend it, deſerved to 
wear the crown. 

Harold had another opportunity to add new luſtre to his 
glory, as it enabled him to give proofs of his moderation and 
equity, as he had lately done of his valour and conduct. 
Toſton his brother, earl of Northumberland, treated the 
Northumbrians with ſuch ſeverity, and committed fo many 
acts of injuſtice, that at laſt, the people not being able to 
bear his oppreſſions any longer, took up arms againſt him, 
and expelled him Northumberland. This action being of a 
dangerous conſequence, Harold was ordered to chaſtiſe them, 
and reſtore his brother. As ſoon as he approached the 
borders, the Northumbrians ſent deputics to inform him of 
the reaſons of their inſurrection. They told him, they had 
no defign of withdrawing their obedience from the king, bur 
only from an unjuſt and cruel governor, who exerciſed over 
them a tyrannical power, to which neither they nor their 
forefathers had ever been ſubject. Intimating withal, they 
were reſolved to hazard their lives rather than ſubmit to the 


like power again. However, they ſolemnly proteſted, pro- 


vided the king would ſet over them one that would govern 
them according to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
nothing ſhould be able to ſhake their fidelity. To theſe re— 
monſtrances they added a long liſt of the grievances they had 
ſuffered under Toſton, intreating Harold to prefer the good 
of the public before the intereſts of his own — Harold 
finding this affair related chiefly to Toſton, and that the king 
was not directly concerned in it, ſent an impartial account of 
the whole matter to the court. At the ſame time he interceded 
for the Northumbrians, and not content with obtaining their 
pardon, 2 them Morkard, ſon of Alfgar, duke of 
Mercia, for their governor v. By this equitable procceding, 
he entirely gained the affeCtion of the northern people, and 
contracted a ſtricter triendſhip with Alfgar than before. This 
union was abſolutely neceſſary for the execution of his projects. 

But if this action ſtrengthened the people's eſteem and 
affection for him, it exaſperated to the laſt degree, his brother 
Toſton who never forgave him. But as it was not in his 
power to vent his fury on Harold's perſon, he turned his rage 
upon ſome of his domeſtics x, whom he cauſed to be cut in 
pieces, barreled up, and ſent to his brother for a preſent. 
After ſo barbarous a deed, not daring to ſtay any longer in 
England, he retired into Flanders to earl Baldwin, his tather- 
in-law x. 

(1065) Whilſt Harold was thus paving his way tothe crown, 
Edward never concerned himſelf about the ſucceſſion, which 


in his own lodgings two of Goſpatric's friends, and beſides having laid into- 
lerable unpoſitions, or tribute, on all Northumberland, the — | incenſed 
at it. and at his other grievances above-mentioned, roſe to a man, and were 
not appeaſed till he was baniſhed the land, Flor. Wig. Sim. Dun, 

In a houſe of his at Hereford, where he had prepared a great feaſt, 
Huntingdon. 

y Huntingdon (who had heard many tales about the hatred of Goodwin's 
ſons to one another) tells us another ſtory of this matter, The king as he 
was at dinner ordering Harold to ferve him with the cup, Toſton was fo en- 
raged at his being preferred before him, that he flew in lis face in the king's 
preſence, and pulled him down to the ground by his hair. But the ſoldiers 
coming in and parting them, Toſton in a rage left the court, and going to 
his brother's country-houſe, ſerved his domeſticks as is above related. Upon 
which the king commanded him to be baniſhed, and the Northumbrians cx- 

led him their country. But this does not feem probable ! for wh#t oc- 
caſion had the Northumbrians to riſe againſt him ſeeing he was baited 
before by the king ? 
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he had greatly embroiled by his engagement with the duke 
of Normandy. His thoughts were wholly employed about 
the ſtructure of the church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 
on which he laid out the money he had vowed to expend on a 
zourney to Rome, which was diſpenſed with by the pope upon 
that condition. There was formerly in the ſame place, called 
Thorney by the Saxons, a famous temple ſacred to Apollo. 
Sebert, king of Eſſex, embracing the Goſpel, converted this 
pagan temple into a chriſtian church, which was deſtroyed by 
the Danes. This church having been long buried in its 
ruins, Edward undertook to rebuild it, with an adjoining 
monaſtery, which from its lying weſt of London, was called 
Weſtminſter*. In proceſs of time a city was built here by 
degrees, which almoſt rivals London itſelf, and keeps the 
name of the monaſtery, Theſe two cities, ſeparated only 
by a gate, have diſtin magiſtrates and privilages, though 
they are often confounded under the name of London. The 
church and monaſtery being finiſhed about the latter end of 
the year 1065, Edward was defirous the dedication ſhould be 
performed in a very ſolemn manner . To this end he ſum- 
moned to meet at London a general aſſembly, at which were 
reſent all the biſhops and great men of the kingdom to 
be witnefles of this ceremony. At this very time it was, 
that the king was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of which he 
died in a few days. As ſoon as he found the time of his 
diflolution approaching, his principal care was to finiſh the 
ceremony for which the great men were afſembled®. As 
for the ſucceſſion, he would not meddle with it, ſurrounded 
as it was with ſo many difficulties. In his own mind he 
was for the duke of Normandy : the right was manifeſtly 
in prince Edgar, his nephew ; but Harold had the hearts and 
hands of the Engliſh. So many difficulties, upon which he 
could never determine, whilſt in health, becoming 1nſur- 
mountable in his preſent condition, he reſolved to leave the 
deciſion to God alone. | 

Mean while, Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the lords 
of the kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, being then al- 
ſembled at London, he found means to induce them to act 
in his favour, and come to a reſolution of ſending deputies to 
the dying king, to intreat him to name a ſucceſſor. But with- 
al, theſe deputies had orders to inſinuate to the king, that 
in caſe he nominated any but Harold he would infalliby in- 
volve the kingdom in endleſs troubles, which would be in- 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom, and the affection he had all along 
expreſſed for his people. Edward, not being then in a con- 
dition to examine a propoſal of this nature, replied, that fince 
they were met in a body, he left it to them to chuſe the per- 
ſon they judged. molt worthy to rule over them. He died a 

2W moments after ©, leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled at his 
death as it was during his life. 

This prince, who was born at Giflip%, near Oxford, 
reigned twenty-four years, without ever ſuffering any misfor- 
tune from foreign enemies. However, he cannot be ſaid to 
have reigned happily, fince he lived in continual fears, occa- 
fioned by the overgrown power of earl Goodwin and his fa- 
mily. His mild and peaceable temper were a great means 
however to procure him ſome tranquility. Had he attempt- 
ed to humble Goodwin's pride, and leſſen Harold's power, 
he would certainly have heen involved in troubles, from 


It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabrick of Edward's was demoliſh- 
ed by Henry III. about one hundred and fixty years after, who erected a 
ney one, which was fifty years in building. The abbots very much eu- 
larged it on the weſt- ſide, and Henry VII. added to the eaſt a chapel, which 
Lelznd calls, the miracle of the world. Edward was buried the next day 
after his death, in his newly dedicated church. 

The dedication was performed December 28. Sax. Annal. M. Weſtm. 
p. 431. 

»The great men alſo figned the charter of the privileges and immuni- 
ties grumed to the church, to which was annexed, as is ſaid, the firſt great 
teal uſed in England : though Tyrrel thinks other kings might have ſeals to 
their charters, though they are now detaced. Book vi. p. 99. 

On January 5, 1066. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. p. 193. 

No Iilip. In the chapel here, called the King's Chapel, not many 
years fince ſtood a font, the ſame as tradition has conſtantly delivered it 
down, wherein Edward the Contfeſſor was baptized. But being put to an 
indecent uſe, was at laſt removed to the garden of fir Henry Brown, bart. of 
Nether Riddington, in Oxfordſhire. Add. to Camden, 

© About two hundred years after his death. There was likewiſe a bull of 

Innocent IV, to fix the anniverſary, and order the ſolenunty of the 
teitival, Martyrol. Rom. Baronius, Jan 5, 
It will not be amiſs to relate the firſt inſtance of this heridetary miracle, 


as Mr, Collier calls it. A young married woman having the mistortune to 


be barren, and troubled at the fame time with the diſtemper, fince cailed the 
King's Evil, was, after all human means had been tried in vain, admo— 
nifucd in a viſion to go to the king, by whoſe merits the ſhould be cured, upon 
his wathing, touching, and figning with the croſs the parts affected. Tue woe 
man runs to court next morning, everjoyed, and tells the king the whole 
mutter; who thereupom diſdains not to waſh, touch, and crots her putritied 
tores, which immediately breaking, and corruption and worms burſting out, 
tue parts were in a ten diys healed without the leaſt fear remaining; and 
mo cover, her barrenneſs was removed, and ſhe ſoon became the 1oytul 
Ather of children. This is the firſt act as it is given us by Ailred, in his 
kiito:y of the Lite and Miracles of Edward the Contcflor, of that ſupernatu- 


whence he would have found it difficult to extticate bimſelt. 
But by ſhutting his eyes at their ſecret practices, and feigning 


to know nothing of their deſigns, he prevented them from act- 


ing more openly, cauſed them to lay more diſtant ſchemes, 
and thereby gained time to arrive at the end of his days. He 
was remarkable neither for his virtues nor vices, and his na- 
tural parts were but mean. His piety has been highly ex- 
tolled, and has acquired him the glorious title of Conteflor, 
and yet we do not find he was any ſufferer on account of 
religion, unleſs we conſider as a ſort of martyrdom, the mor- 
tifications he privately laid upon himſelf from a religious mo- 
tive, It 1s certain he was very charitable, and expcnded in 
alms the ſums vainly laviſhed away by other princes upon 
their pleaſures. This joined to his good-nature, of which he 

ave trom time to time uncommon inſtances, made him paſs 
tor a ſaint among the people, and particulatly among the 
monks, who reaped great advantages from his liberal ditpot;. 
tion. They have not been ſatisfied with extolling his vir- 
tues to the ſkies, but have even, if I may ſo ſay, canonized 
his very faults, and endeavoured to repreſent them as ſo ma- 
ny proots of his fanctity. Of this we need no other witne(; 
but his own hiſtorian, or panegyriſt, who attributes his 
voluntary chaſtity to a vow made before his marriage. This 
writer aſſures us, Edward eſpouſed Editha, daughter of Good. 
win, purely to exerciſe his virtue by a continual temptatic:, 
But it is eaſy to ſee he acted from a very different motive, ſince: 
he parted with his wife the moment he thought he could do 
it with ſafety, However, the opinion of his ſanctity taking 
by degrees deep root in the minds of the people, he was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander III. under the name of Edward 
the Confeſſor e. | 

It was not thought ſufficient to allow this prince all the vir- 
tue neceſſary to carry him to Heaven, unlets he had a place 
given him alſo among the ſaints of the firſt claſs. We are 
told he was favoured with ſeveral revelations, with the gift of 
propheſy, and many other miraculous powers, in proof of 
which ſuch weak and trifling inſtances are produced as are 
not worth mentioning. However, I cannot paſs over in {i- 
lence one ſpecial privilege he is ſaid to receive from Heaven, 
of curing the king's evil. Nay it is affirmed this privilege 
has deſcended to the kings of England his ſucceflors : hence 
the cuſtom in England of the king's touching for the evil at 
a certain time of the year f. But the late king William III. 
of glorious memory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no in- 
jury to perſons afflicted with this diſtemper, by not touching 
them, that he refrained from it all his reign. The kings of 
France have alſo claimed the ſame privilege ever ſince the time 
of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom . 

What has been moſt commended in king Edward, was his 
good-nature, of which I ſhall content myſelf with producing 
two inſtances, as a ſpecimen of the reſt, One day being laid 
down upon the bed, one of his domeſticks, who did not know 
he was in the room, ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found 
open, which the king let him carry off, without ſaying a 
word: preſently after, the boy returning to make a ſecond at- 
tempt, the king called to him without the leaſt paſſion, ** Sirrah, 
*« you had beſt be fatished with what you have got; for it 
* my chamberlain comes and catches you, he will not onlr 
* take away all you have ſtolen, but whip you ſeverely !.“ 


ral power enjoyed by the kings of England ever fince. But though Mr. Col- 
lier 1ays, to diſpute this matter is to go to the exceiles of ſceptum, yet their 
are ſfoine who doubt of it on the following accounts, 

I. This power is generally fixed to the lineal ſucceſſion ; whereas it i: 
plain there was no ſuch thing in thoſe days, neither was Edward himſelf the 
next heir, 

II. It is plain from Ailred that this privilege was given him not as a king. 
but as a faint ; and Malmſbury ſays, they are to be blamed that attribute 
to his royalty, and not to his ſanctity. 3 there is no reaſon h 
ſucceſſors, who were certainly no ſaints, ſhould be fo highly favoured of Heu- 
ven. 

III. Ailred reckons up many other miracles which he performed, as the 

reſtoring to their ſight fix or ſeven blind men. etc. but does not ſay a word ct 
his power of curing the evil deſcended to his ſucceflors, any more than l. 
power of reſtoring the blind to their ſight, or of his removing barrenne!-, 
which one would think ſhould be joined to the other, fince they were cur» 
both by the ſame touch, : 
IV. As there is no evident reaſon why the kings of England ſhould have 
this privilege above any other chriſtian pi ince, ſo it Heaven had granted fuck 
a power to our kings, one would think they ſhould have it in tuch a degies 
as to render it vilible to all, and that the cure ſhould immediately follow the 
touch: whereas, multitudes are not cured at all, thoſe that are pretende« to 
be 1o, not till a conſiderable time after they have been touched. 

This miracle is appropriated by Laurentius, phyſician to Henry IV. 2 
the crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him for he makes the 
kings of France to do it by virtue of their alliance to the royal family ot 
England, And Mr, Collier will have the antiquity of this power to be cn 
the tide of England, fince he ſays, Lewis the Godly was the firſt that touched 
for the evi}, two hundred years atter our Edward. Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt. 

b The, ſtory goes on, that the chamberlain coming in after the boy waz 
gone, and mitfing the money fell into a great rage: but the king calmly 14d 
to him, “ Be contented, 1. inn y be the poor rogue that has it, wants it 1078 
« than we co; there is enough left for us.“ Ailred, Vit. Ed. p. 370. 
X. Scrige, : 
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Another time as he was hunting, a countryman maliciouſly 
ſpoiling his ſport, he galloped up to him, and ſaid to him in 
Pp er.. By our lady, I would be revenged on thee, if it was 
* p my power.” Theſe are the inconteſtable proofs of his 
extraordinary good nature, which, according to his pane- 
riſts, advanced him ſo far above all other men. 
B Eꝗward was the laſt king of Egbert's race, though not the 
laſt Saxon king, as ſome have affirmed, ſince his ſucceſſor was 
of that nation. Had not this weak prince prepoſterouſly ab- 
gained from converſing with his queen, a very beautiful and 


21. - 8p. WY © 


1066 F the great men aſſembled to appoint a ſucceſſor to 
Edward, had been ſwayed only by juſtice, equity, and 
the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom, they would not yg r 
debated to know to whom the crown was devolved : Edgar 
Atheling was the only prince of the family of their ancient 
kings, and conſequently the only perſon who had a right to 
the crown. But Harold had ſo well laid his meaſures, that 
he was unanimouſly elected, without any regard to the right 
of the lawful heir. As for the duke of Normandy, his pre- 
tenfions, grounded on the late king's promiſe, do not ſeem 
to have been conſidered at all. It is certain the duke had 
never publicly declared his defign of aſpiring to the crown of 
England : and therefore the Engliſh lords might be ignorant 
of the matter, or at leaſt pretend to be ſo. But ſuppoſing 
they had been informed of his pretenſions, it would have 
ſerved only to furniſh them with a freſh motive to place on 
the throne a king more capable than Edgar Atheling of de- 
fending the Kingdom againſt the attacks of a foreign prince. 

The manner of Harold's ſucceeding to the crown is vari- 
ouſly related by hiſtorians. Several arm, he was elected 
with one common voice, and without any conſtraint by the 
wittena-gemot then aſſembled, and crowned the day after his 
election by the archbiſhop of York. Others ſay, he uſurped 
the crown by compelling the great council to elect him, after 
extorting his nomination from the late king juſt as he was 
dying!. There are ſome who look upon this election as a 
fiction, affirming, Harold, without troubling himſelf about 
the conſent of the nobles or people, put the crown on his 
head himſelf without any formality ®. The reaſon of this di- 
verſity among the hiſtorians proceeds from their eſpouſing ei- 
ther the right of Harold, or of the duke of Normandy, as if 
prince Edgar's claim was to be reckoned as nothing, whereas 
in truth he alone had a right to ſucceed to the crown. Bur as 
among this variety of opinions, one is in danger of being 
ſwayed by the paſſions and prejudices of the hiſtorians, rather 
than by juſtice and equity, it will not be amiſs to explain 
this matter, by laying before the reader what might be al- 
ledged for and againſt cach of the three competitors. 

As for prince Edgar, it ſuffices to ſay for him, he was the 
ſole prince of the royal race. It is true, his being born out 
of the kingdom might be objected againſt him. Bur as prince 
Edward his father was not legally baniſhed, his being torced 
by Canute to live in exile, ought not to have prejudiced his 
ſon's right. 

As for the duke of Normandy, he can hardly be imagined 
to aſpire to the crown of England without ſome foundation, 
and yet it cannot be conceived upon what title he ſupported 
his pretenſion, ſo great is the diverſity of opinions about it. 
Some tell us, he was invited over by the Engliſh to free them 
from the tyranny of Harold eu. Others ſay, Edward, when in 
Normandy, promiſed him, if ever he came to the crown, to 
make him h's heir, Several affirm, that Edward appointed 
him his tucceflor by his laſt will; and ſome even aſſure us this 
will was confirmed in Edward's life-time by the general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation; but this pretended will was never pro- 
duced : neither does it appear that duke William ever founded 
his claim upon any ſuch thing, as if it were known, or he 
had it in his hands. In all probability therefore the founda- 
tion he went upon was ſome verbal promiſe made him by Ed- 
ward, when he was in England. It was doubtleſs in conſe- 
quence of this promiſe, that he required Harold not to op- 
poſe him. Had the Englith done Edgar juſtice, and placed 
him on the throne, it is not likely duke William would have 
attempted, upon fo trifling a pretenſion, to wreſt the crown 
from a prince to whom of right it belonged. But he had to 
deal with Harold, who being only à private man, had pro- 


i Concerning this threefold diſtinction - of the laws, ſee what has been 
ſud above, and alſo in the following differtation, under the heads of the 
laws of the Anglo Saxons. 

k Saxon Annals, and Hoveden, with ſome other of the Engliſh writers, 
The bithops were all for Harold to a man. 


William of Malniſbury, and fuch as eſpouſed the title of the duke of 


virtuous lady, he might perhaps have had children, and 
thereby prevented a revolution, which involved the Engliſh 
in ſlavery. 

Before the reign of Edward, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, 
and Daniſh laws were obſerved in England, namely, the firſt 
in Weſlex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt in Northum- 
berland. This prince reduced them all into one body, and 
from that time they became common to all England, under 
the name of the laws of Edward, to diſtinguith them from 
thoſe of the Normans, introduced afterwards”, 


„„ 


cured himſelf the crown by indirect practices, and without 
any manner of right. Accordingly, ſetting aſide prince Ed— 
Bars he compared his right only with that of the reigning 

ing. His intereſt induced him to think, that Edward's 
promiſe was equivalent to an election, ſince it was thought 
proper to exclude the lawful heir. To this may be added 
that he looked upon the crown of England as what he could 
not fail of, eſpecially after binding Harold by an oath : and 
therefore, the indignation at being deceived, the deſire of re- 
venge, and chiefly his ambition, the root of the quarrel, all 
concurred to infpire him with a reſolution to make an attempt 
upon the Englith crown, in ſpite of all oppoſition. Perſuaded 
as he was, that he had no leſs right taan Harold, he thought 
he might uſe force to wreſt the crown from a prince, who had 
naturally no title to it. Theſe, probably, were the motives 
that engaged duke William in fo great an undertaking, the 
ſucceſs whereof, ſeemed however very doubtful. 

As for Harold's right, it ought alſo to be confidered under 
a double view, with regard to the duke of Normandy, and 
with regard to prince Edgar. If we examine the election 
of this king, in oppoſition to the duke, we find nothing but 
what was regular and according to form, and againſt which 
the duke could have any juſt reaſon to object. It is certain, 
ſuppoſing Edward had nominated duke William his ſucceſſor, 
either by will or otherwiſe, the nomination would have been 
of no force, unleſs confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
Accordingly this is what ſome affirm, being ſenfible the duke's 
title without this approbation, was little worth. And in truth, 
where is the nation, that, without being forced to it, would 
ſuffer their king, by his own bare nomination, to ſubject them 
to a foreigner, in excluſion of the princes of the royal blood, 
or even of the moſt worthy lords of the kingdom ? If this 
were ever the caſe, it was done by ſurprize, betore the people 
had time to oppoſe it. The election therefore of Harold was 
very lawful, at leaſt with regard to the duke of Normandy, 
ſince it was made by the aſſembly-general, whoſe power duke 
William had no right to diſpute. 

But in ＋ 7 Harold's title with prince Edgar's, it is 
hard to give it ſo favourable a conſtruction. It may indeed 
be ſupported by the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that, 
during the Saxon government, the crown was elective, and 
the nobles and people had a power of giving it to whom they 
pleaſed. But, beſides the difficulties attending this opinion, 
ſuppoſing that it were fo, this argument would not be ſufficient 
to juſtity Harold's election. How extenſive ſoever ſome would 
make the privileges of the afſembly-general in the time of the 
Saxon kings, yet no one, I believe, will affirm, they had a 
power of conferring the crown on a private perſon, in prejudice 
of the princes of the royal-family. Art leaſt it would be very 
dithcult to produce any inſtances from the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh this opinion. The queſtion then 
amounts to this, whether the nation had a right to cle& Ha- 
rold in exclufion of Edgar; or, whether on this occaſion, 
they did not ſtretch their power beyond its natural bounds. 
As I deſign to treat of this matter in another place, I ſhall 
not undertake to decide the queſtion at preſent ? but only te- 
mark, that ſuppoſing the nation had ſuch a power, yet it 
muſt be owned it was abuſed at this juncture, and that Edgar 
had great injuſtice done him. But notwithſtanding all irs 
defects, this election gave Harold an incomparably better title 
than the bare nomination king Edward gave duke William, 
granting the will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary. 
From what has been faid, it is eaſy to ſee the duke of Nor- 
mandy's claim was built on a weak foundation. But to re- 
turn to our hiſtory. 


After Harold was crowned, there was not a perſon in the 


Normandy, 


m Huntingdon. is of this opinion, and adds, ſeveral were for ſetting up Ed- 
gar Athaling, Ingulphus more cautioutly fays, Harold forgetting his oath, 
made to duke William, intruded hiuſelf into the throne, 

a I believe Knighton to be the only one that aid this. Rapin. 
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he had greatly embroiled by his engagement with the duke 
of Normandy. His thoughts were wholly employed about 
the ſtructure of the church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 
on which he laid out the money he had vowed to expend on a 
journey to Rome, which was diſpenſed with by the pope upon 
that condition. There was formerly in the ſame place, called 
Thorney by the Saxons, a famous temple ſacred to Apollo. 
Sebert, king of Eſſex, embracing the Goſpel, converted this 
pagan temple into a chriſtian church, which was deſtroyed by 
the Danes. This church having been long buried in its 
ruins, Edward undertook to rebuild: it, with an adjoining 
monaſtery, which from its lying weſt of London, was called 
Weſtminſter*. In proceſs of time a city was built here by 
degrees, which almoſt rivals London itſelf, and 8 the 
name of the monaſtery. Theſe two cities, ſeparated only 
by a gate, have diſtinct magiſtrates and privilages, though 
they are often confounded under the name of London. The 
church and monaſtery being finiſhed about the latter end of 
the year 1065, Edward was deſirous the dedication ſhould be 
performed in a very ſolemn manner *. To this end he ſum- 
moned to meet at London a general aſſembly, at which were 


I all the biſhops and great men of the kingdom to 


witneſſes of this ceremony. At this very time it was, 
that the king was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of which he 
died in a few days. As ſoon as he found the time of his 
diſſolution approaching, his principal care was to finiſh the 
ceremony for which the great men were aſſembledb. As 
for the ſucceſſion, he would not meddle with it, ſurrounded 
as it was with ſo many difficulties. In his own mind he 
was for the duke of Normandy : the right was maniteſtly 
in prince Edgar, his nephew; but Harold had the hearts and 
hands of the Engliſh. ' So many difficulties, upon which he 
could never determine, whilſt in health, becoming inſur- 
mountable in his preſent condition, he reſolved to leave the 
deciſion to God alone. | 

Mean while, Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the lords 
of the kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, being then aſ- 
ſembled at London, he found means to induce them to act 
in his favour, and come to a refolution of ſending ow to 
the dying king, to intreat him to name a ſucceſſor. But with- 
al, theſe deputies had orders to inſinuate to the king, that 
in caſe he nominated any but Harold he would infalliby in- 
volve the kingdom in endleſs troubles, which would be in- 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom, and the affection he had all along 
expreſſed for his people. Edward, not being then in a con- 
dition to examine a propoſal of this nature, replied, that fince 
they were met in a body, he left it to them to chuſe the per- 


ſon they judged. moſt worthy to rule over them. He died a 


few moments after ©, leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled at his 
death as it was during his life. | * | 
This prince, who was born at Giflip®, near Oxford, 
reigned twenty-four years, without ever ſuffering any misfor- 
tune from foreign enemies. However, he cannot be ſaid to 
have reigned happily, ſince he lived in continual fears, occa- 
ſioned by the overgrown power of earl Goodwin and his fa- 
mily. His mild and peaceable temper were a great means 
however to procure him ſome tranquility. Had he attempt- 
ed to humble Goodwin's pride, and leflen Harold's power, 
he would certainly have heen involved in troubles, from 


It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabrick of Edward's was demoliſh- 
ed by Henry III. about one hundred and fixty years after, who erected a 
new one, which was fifty years in building. The abbots very much eu- 
larged it on the weſt-fide, and Henry VII. added to the eaſt a chapel, which 
Leland calls, the miracle of the world. Edward was buried the next day 
after his death, in his newly dedicated church. 

The dedicatibn was performed December 28. Sax. Annal. M. Weſtm, 

» 437. 
yy Ihe great men alſo figned the charter of the privileges and immuni- 
ties. granted to the church, to which was annexed, as is ſaid, the firſt great 
feal uſed in England : though Tyrrel thinks other kings might have ſeals to 
their charters, though they are now defaced. Book vi. p. 99. 

© On January 5, 1066. Sax. Ann. 8. Dunelm. p. 193. 

4 Now Iflip, In the chapel here, called the King's Chapel, not many 
years fince ſtood a font, the ſame as tradition has conſtantly delivered it 
down, wherein Edward the Confeſſor was baptized, But being put to an 
indecent uſe, was at laſt removed to the garden of fir Henry Brown, bart. of 
Nether 33 in Oxfordſhire. Add. to Camden. | 

© About two hundred years after his death. There was likewiſe a bull of 
pope Innocent IV. to fix the anniverſary, and order the ſolemnity of the 

eltival, oe anc. Rom. Baronius, Jan 5, 
f It will not be amiſs to relate the firſt inſtance of this heridetary miracle, 
as Mr. Collier calls it. A young married woman having the mis fortune to 
be barren, and troubled at the ſame time with the diſtemper, fince called the 
King's Evil, was, after all human means had been tried in vain, admo- 
nithed in a viſion to go to the king, by whoſe merits ſhe ſhould be cured, upon 
his waſhing, touching, and figning with the croſs the parts affected. The wo- 


man runs to court next morning, everjoyed, and tells the king the whole 


matter; who thereupou diſdains not to waſh, touch, and croſs her putriſied 
iores, which immediately breaking, and corruption and worms burſting out, 
the parts were in a few days healed without the leaſt ſcar remaining; and 
moreover, her barrenneſs was removed, and ſhe ſoon became the joytul 
niother of children, This is the firſt act as it is given us by Ailred, in his 
hiſtory of the Lite and Miracles of Edward the Confeſſor, of that ſupernatu- 


whence he would have found it difficult to extticate himſelf 
But by ſhutting his eyes at their ſecret practices, and feignin 
to know nothing of their defigns, he prevented them from act. 
ing more openly, cauſed them to lay more diſtaby ſchemes, 
and thereby gained time to arrive at the end of his days. He 
was remarkable neither for his virtues nor vices, and his na. 
tural parts were but mean. His piety has been highly ex- 
tolled, and has acquired him rhe glorious title of Confeflor, 
and yet we do not find he was any ſufferer on account of 
religion, unleſs we conſider as a fort of martyrdom; the mor- 
tifications he privately laid upon himſelf from a religious mo- 
tive, It is certain he was very charitable, and expended in 
alms the ſums vainly laviſhed away by other princes upon 
their pleaſures. This joined to his good-nature, of which he 
py trom time to time' uncommon inſtances, made him paſs 
or a ſaint among the people, and particulatly among the 
monks, whd6 reaped great advantages from his liberal difpot- 
tion. They have not been ſatisfied with extolling his vir- 
tues to the ſkies, but have even, if I may ſo ſay, canonized 
his very faults, and endeavoured to repreſent them as fo ma- 
ny proots of his fanctity. Of this we need no other witneſs 
but his own hiſtorian, or panegyriſt, who attributes his 
voluntary chaſtity to a vow made before his marriage. This 
writer aſſures us, Edward eſpouſed Editha, daughter of Good- 
win, purely to exereiſe his virtue by a continual temptation. 
But it is eaſy to ſee he acted from a very different motive, ſincæ 
he parted with his wife the moment he thought he could do 
it with ſafety, However, the opinion of his ſanctity taking 
by degrees deep root in the minds of the people, he was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander III. under the name of Edward 
the Confeflor . a | | 
It was not thought ſufficient to allow this prince all the vir- 


tue neceſſary to carry him to Heaven, unleſs he had a place 


given him alſo among the faints of the firſt claſs. We arc 

told he was favoured with ſeveral revelations, with the gift of 
propheſy, and many other miraculous powers, in proof or 

which ſuch weak and trifling inſtances are produced as are 

not worth mentioning. However, I cannot paſs over in ſi- 

lence one ſpecial privilege he is ſaid to receive from Heaven, 

of curing the king's evil. Nay it is affirmed this privilege 
has deſcended to the kings of England his ſucceſſors : hence 

the cuſtom in England of the king's touching for the evil at 

a certain time of the year f. But the late king William III. 

of glorious memory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no in- 

jury to perſons afflicted with this diſtemper, by not touching 

them, that he refrained from it all his reign. The kings of 
France have alſo claimed the ſame privilege ever ſince the time 

of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom 8. 

What has been moſt commended in king Edward, was his 
good- nature, of which I ſhall content myſelf with producing 
two inſtances, as a ſpecimen of the reſt. One day being laid 
down upon the bed, one of his domeſticks, who did not know 
he was in the room, ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found 
open, which the king let him carry off, without ſaying a 
word: preſently after, the boy returning to make a ſecond at- 
tempt, the king called to him without the leaſt paſſion, ** Sirrah, 
you had beſt be ſatisßed with what you have got; for if 
* my Chamberlain comes and catches you, he will not only 
„take away all you have ſtolen, but whip you ſeverely k.“ 


ral power enjoyed by the kings of England ever fince. But though Mr. Col- 
lier ſays, to dilpute-this matter is to go to the exceſſes of ſceptiim, yet there 
are ſome who doubt of it on the following accounts, 

I. This power is erally fixed to the lineal ſucceſſion ; whereas it i; 
plain _ was no ſuch thing in thoſe days, neither was Edward himſelf the 
next heir. 

II. It is plain from Ailred that this privilege was given him not as a king, 
but as a faint; and Malmſbury ſays, the are to be blamed that attribute 
to his royalty, and not to his tanftity, Conſequently there. is no reaſon hi 
ſucceſſors, who were certainly no ſaints, ſhould be ſo highl y favoured of Hca- 
ven. | | 
III. Ailred reckons up many other miracles which he performed, as the 
reſtoring to their ſight fix or ſeven blind men. etc. but does not fay a word of 
his power of curing the evil deſcended to his ſucceſſors, any more than bis 
power of reſtoring the blind to their fight, or of his removing barrenne{-, 
which one would think ſhould be foined to the other, fince they were curcd 
both by the ſame touch, 7 | 

IV. As there is no evident reaſon why the kings of England ſhould have 
this privilege above any other chriſtian prince, ſo it Heaven had granted ſuch 
a power to our kings, one would think they ſhould have it in tuch a degree 
as to render it vilible to all, and that the cure ſhould immediately follow the 
touch: whereas, multitudes are not cured at all, thoſe that are pretended to 


' be ſo, not till a conſiderable time after they have been touched. 


This miracle is appropriated by Laurentius, phyſician to Henry IV. to 
the crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him for he makes the 
kings of France to do it by virtue of their alliance to the royal family of 
England. And Mr. Collier will have the antiquity of this power to be on 
the fide of England, fince he ſays, Lewis the Godly was the firſt that touched 
for the evil, two hundred years after our Edward, Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt. 

» The. ſtory goes on, that the chamberlain coming in after the boy was 
gone, and miffing the money fell into a great rage: but the king calmly faid 
to him, “ Be contented, 1: nay be the poor rogue that has it, wants it more 
than we co; there 1s enough left for us.” Ailred, Vit. Ed. p. 370. 
X. Script, * 
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A hor time as he was hunting, 4 countryman maliciouſly 
— his ſport, he alloped'9p to him; and ſaid to him in 
be, r. “ By our lady, I would be revenged on thee, if it was 
4e in my power.“ Theſe are the inconteſtable proofs ot his 
extraordinary good nature, which, according to his pane- 
riſts, advanced him fo far above all other men. 
55 award was the laſt king of Egbert's race, though not the 
laſt Saxon King, as ſome have affirmed, fince his ſucceſſor was 
of that nation. Had not this weak prince prepoſterouſly ab- 
ſtained from converfing with his queen, a very beautiful and 


21. = A. 


to66 J F the great men aſſembled to appoint a ſucceſſor to 
Edward, had been ſwayed only by juſtice, equity, and 
the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom, they would not 1 * 
debated to know to whom the crown was devolved: Edgar 
Atheling was the only prince of the family of their ancient 
kings, and conſequently the only perſon who had a right to 
the crown. But Harold had ſo well laid his meaſures, that 
he was unanimouſly elected, without any regard to the right 
of the lawful heir. As for the duke of Normandy, his pre- 
tenſions, grounded on the late king's promiſe, do not ſeem 
to have been conſidered at all. It is certain the duke had 
never publicly declared his defign of aſpiring to the crown of 
England: and therefore the Engliſh lords might be ignorant 
of the matter, or at leaſt pretend to be ſo. But ſuppoſing 
they had been informed of his pretenſions, it would have 
ſerved only to furniſh them with a freſh motive to place on 
the throne a king more capable than Edgar Atheling of de- 
fending the kingdom againſt the attacks of a foreign prince. 

The manner of Harold's ſucceeding to the crown is vari- 
ouſly related by hiſtorians. Several affirmk, he was elected 
with one common voice, and without any conſtraint by the 
wittena-gemot then aſſembled, and crowned the day after his 
election by the archbiſhop of York. Others ſay, he uſurped 
the crown by compelling the great council to elect him, after 
extorting his nomination from the late king juſt as he was 
dying!. There are ſome who look upon this election as a 
fiction, affirming, Harold, without troubling himſelf about 
the conſent of the nobles or people, put the crown on his 
head himſelf without any formality m. The reaſon of this di- 
verſity among the hiſtorians proceeds from their eſpouſing ei- 
ther the right of Harold, or of the duke of Normandy, as if 
prince Edgar's claim was to be reckoned as nothing, whereas 
in truth he alone had a right to ſucceed to the crown. But as 
among this variety of opinions, one is in danger of being 
ſwayed by the paſſions and prejudices of the hiſtorians, rather 
than by juſtice and equity, it will not be amiſs to explain 
this matter, by laying before the reader what might be al- 
ledged for and againſt cach of the three competitors. 

Xs for prince Edgar, it ſuffices to ſay for him, he was the 
ſole prince of the royal race. It is true, his being born out 
of the kingdom might be objected againſt him. But as prince 
Edward his father was not legally baniſhed, his being forced 
by Canute to live in exile, ought not to have prejudiced his 
ſon's right. 

As for the duke of Normandy, he can hardly be imagined 
to aſpire to the crown of England without ſome foundation, 
and yet it cannot be conceived upon what title he ſupported 
his pretenſion, ſo great is the diverſity of opinions about it. 
Some tell us, he was invited over by the Engliſh to free them 
from the tyranny of Harold ®. Others ſay, Edward, when in 
Normandy, promiſed him, if ever he came to the crown, to 
make him his heir, Several affirm, that Edward appointed 
him his ſucceſſor by his laſt will; and ſome even aſſure us this 
will was confirmed in Edward's life-time by the general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation; but this pretended will was never pro- 
duced : neither does it appear that duke William ever founded 
his claim upon any ſuch thing, as if it were known, or he 
had it in his hands. In all probability therefore the founda- 
tion he went upon was ſome verbal promiſe made him by Ed- 
ward, when he was in England. It was doubtleſs in conſe- 
quence of this promiſe, that he required Harold not to op- 

ſe him. Had the Engliſh done Edgar juſtice, and placed 

im on the throne, it is not likely duke William would have 
attempted, upon ſo trifling a pretenſion, to wreſt the crown 
from a prince to whom of right it belonged. But he had to 
deal with Harold, who being only 4 private man, had pro- 


i Concerning this threefold diſtinftion of the laws, ſee what has been 
ſaid above, and alſo in the following diſſertation, under the heads of the 
laws of the Anglo Saxons. : 

& Saxon Annals, and Hoveden, with ſome other of the Engliſh writers. 
The biſhops were all for Harold to a man. 

William of Malniſbury, and ſuch as eſpouſed the title of the duke of 


or even 0 
were ever the caſe, it was done by ſurprize, before the people 


virtuous lady, he might perhaps have had children, and 
thereby prevented a revolution, which involved the Engliſh 


in ſlavery. 


Before the reign of Edward, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, 
and Daniſh laws were obſerved in England, namely, the firſt 
in Weſlex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt in Northum- 
berland. This prince reduced them all into one body, and 
from that time they became common to all England, under 
the name of the laws of Edward, to diſtinguith them from 
thoſe of the Normans, introduced afterwards'. 


D II. 


cured himſelf the crown by indirect practices, and without 
any manner of right. Accordingly, ſetting aſide prince Ed- 
Fi, he compared his right only with that of the reigning 
ing. His intereſt induced him to think, that Edward's 
promiſe was equiyalent to an eleCtion, fince it was thought 
proper to exclude the lawful heir. To this may be added, 
that he looked upon the crown of England as what he could 
not fail of, eſpecially after binding Harold by an oath : and 
therefore, the indignation at being deceived, the deſire of re- 
venge, and chiefly his ambition, the root of the quarrel, all 
concurred to inſpire him with a reſolution to make an attempt 
upon the Englith crown, in ſpite of all oppoſition. Perſuaded 
as he was, that he had no leſs right than Harold, he thought 
he might uſe force to wreſt the crown from a prince, who had 
naturally no title to it. Theſe, probably, were the motives 
that engaged duke William in ſo great an undertaking, the 
ſucceſs 9 ſeemed however very doubtful. 
As for Harold's right, it ought alſo to be conſidered under 
a double view, with may to the duke of Normandy, and 
with regard to prince Edgar. If we examine the election 
of this king, in oppoſition to the duke, we find nothing but 
what was regular and according to form, and againſt which 
the duke could have any juſt reaſon to object. It is certain, 
ſuppoſing Edward had nominated duke William his ſucceſſor, 
either by will or otherwiſe, the nomination would have been 
of no force, unleſs confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
Accordingly this is what ſome affirm, being ſenfible the duke's 
title without this approbation, was little worth. And in truth, 
where is the nation, that, without being forced to it, would 
ſuffer their king, by his own bare nomination, to ſubje& them 
to a W in excluſion of the princes of the royal blood, 
the moſt worthy lords of the kingdom ? If this 


had time to oppoſe it. The election therefore of Harold was 
very lawful, at leaſt with regard to the duke of Normandy, 
ſince it was made by the afſembly-general, whoſe power duke 
William had no right to diſpute. 

But in raw 4 + Harold's title with prince Edgar's, it is 
hard to give it ſo favourable a conſtruction. It may indeed 
be ſupported by the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that, 
during the Saxon government, the crown was elective, and 
the nobles and people had a power of giving it to whom they 
pleaſed. But, befides the difficulties attending this opinion, 
ſuppoſing that it were ſo, this argument would not be ſufficient 
to juſtify Harold's election. How extenſive ſoever ſome would 
make the privileges of the afſembly-general in the time of the 
Saxon kings, yet no one, I believe, will affirm, they had a 
power of conferring the crown on a private perſon, in prejudice 
of the princes of the royal-family. Art leaſt it would be very 
difficult to produce any inſtances from the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh this opinion. The queſtion then 
amounts to this, whether the nation had a right to ele& Ha- 
rold in excluſion of Edgar; or, whether on this occaſion, 
they did not ſtretch their power beyond its natural bounds. 
As I deſign to treat of this matter in another place, I ſhall 
not undertake to decide the queſtion at preſent ? but only re- 
mark, that ſuppoſing the nation had ſuch a power, yet it 
muſt be owned it was abuſed at this juncture, and that Edgar 
had great injuſtice done him, But notwithſtanding all its 
defects, this election gave Harold an incomparably better title 
than the bare nomination king Edward gave duke William, 
granting the will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary. 

rom what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſee the duke of Nor- 
mandy's claim was built on a weak foundation. But to re- 
turn to our hiſtory. | 


After Harold was crowned, there was not a perſon in the 


Normandy. 


m Huntingdon is of this opinion, and adds, ſeveral were for ſetting up Ed- 


gar Athaling, Ingulphus more cautiouſly ſays, Harold forgetting his oath, 
made to duke Willtars, intruded himſelf into the throne, 4 


a I believe Knighton to be the only one that ſaid this. Rapin, 
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kingdom but what owned him for ſovereign, and paid him 
obedience. But though he found no oppoſition at home, it 
was otherwiſe abroad : not to mention the duke of Norman- 
dy, who, before he diſcovered, put himſelf in a condition to 
execute his deſigns, earl Toſton was preparing to diſturb the 
king his brother, in the poſſeſſion of his new dignity. He 
could not forgive his impartial proceedings, when, in favour 
of the Northumbrians, he diſpoſſeſſed him of his government. 
Though Harold's acceſſion to the crown ſhould have render- 
ed him more formidable to him, this conſideration ſerved 
only to inflame his hatred the more, and put him upon de- 
viſing all poſſible means to dethrone him. As he was not 
ignorant of the duke of Normandy's intentions, with whom 
he had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip, on accbunt of their 
marrying two fiſters, daughters of the earl of Flanders, he 
went to concert meaſures with him againſt the king, his bro- 
ther, There is no doubt hut duke William encouraged him 
to execute his defigns : but it does nor appear that he furniſh- 
ed him with any money, troops, or ſhips, of all which he 
had himſelf ſo great need againſt his intended invaſion, Pro- 
bably therefore it was the earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, 
that ſupplied Toſton with ſhips, by means of which he in- 
feſted the Engliſh coaſts, and plundered the Iſle of Wight. 
After which he landed ſome troops at Sandwich: but being 
informed the king was marching towards him, he ſet ſail for 
the north, and entering the Humber with his little fleet“, 
made a deſcent on Yorkſhire, and committed ravages as if he 
had been in an enemy's country. Harold, not thinking it ad- 
viſeable to leave the ſouthern parts, commiſſioned earl Mor- 
card to go againſt his brother, who, having been made go- 
vernor of Northumberland in the room of Toſton, was par- 
ticularly concerned to . a ſtop to his incurſions. As for the 
king, he remained at London, that he might have an eye to 
Edgar's party, and prevent them from exciting any troubles 
upon that young prince's account This ſeemed to him, at 
that time, to be what he had moſt to fear, being ſenſible the 
injuſtice done Edgar ſat heavy upon the minds of thoſe who 
were well - affected to the ancient royal family: and therefore, 
to prevent their diſcontents from breaking out into action, he 
careſſed the prince as well as thoſe of his party. He even in- 
finuated from time to time, that he had accepted the crown 
purely on account of Edgar's youth, willing they ſhould un- 
derſtand, as if he meant to reſtore it to the prince when he 
was of age to govern. With this view he created him carl 
of Oxford, and ſeemed to take a very particular care of his 
education, as it were to qualify him for the government of 
the kingdom. 

Mean while Morcard, accompanied with his brother Ed- 
win, earl of Cheſter, marched with all expedition againſt 
Toſton, who was now on the ſouth- ſide of the Humber. He 
came upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire, and put his little 
army to flight, compelling him to betake himſelf to his ſhips. 
Toſton finding he could do nothing conſiderable with ſo ſmall 
a number of torces, ſteered towards Scotland, in expectation 
of aſſiſtance from thence, But perceiving the king of Scot- 
land was not diſpoſed to ſupport him, he puts to fea again, 
with defign to make another deſcent on England. Prevented 
by contrary winds, he was driven on the coaſt of Norway, 
where he accidentally met with what he had been ſeeking ſo 
induſtriouſly. 

Harold Harfager king of Norway, had lately taken ſome 
of the Orcades , which belonged to Scotland, and was fitting 
out a more numerous fleet in order to carry on his conqueſts. 
Toſton being informed of this prince's deſigns, went directly 
to him, pretending he was come to propoſe to him a more 
noble undertaking. He repreſented to him, that a favorable 
opportunity offered to conquer England, if he would but turn 
his arms that way. The better to perſuade him, he told him, 
there were in the kingdom two powerful factions, both enc- 
mies to the king, the one for prince Edgar, the other for the 
duke of Normandy ; and therefore, the Engliſh being thus 
divided, it would not be difficult to ſubdue them. Adding, 
that he himſelf had a ſtrong party in Northumberland, which 
would very much promote the execution of this deũgn. He 


© It conſiſted of ſixty ſhips, Malinſb. p. 94, Sax. Annal, Others ſay of 
forty. Brompt. Mat. Weſtm. 

They are now called the Iſles of Orkney. Whatever the ancients have 
ſaid of their number, there are but twenty-lix inhabited, the reſt are uſed 
oaly for paſturage, and are called Holmes, Orkney lies north of Caithneſs, 
in the latitude ot fifty-nine and ſixty degrees, Eagles are in ſuch plenty 
here, and do ſo much miſchief, that whoever kills one, is entitled to a hen 
from every houſe in the pariſh, The largeſt of theſe iſles is Mainland, an- 
cicntly Pomonia, twenty-four miles long, whereon ſtands the only remarkable 
town, called Kirkwal, famous for St. Magnus's church, and the biſhop of 
Orkney's palace, The iſles were firſt inhabited by the Pitts, who kept poi- 
ſeſſion of them till deftroyed in 839, by Keneth II. of Scotland; from which 
time they were ſubject to the Scots, till delivered up by Donald Ban the 
uturper in 109%, to Magnus king of Norway; but in 1263, they were ſure 
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made him believe the king his brother was extremely odious 
to the Engliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them, 2; 
ſoon as there appeared in England a foreign army ſtron 

enough to ſupport his enemies. Harfager, greedy. of fame 
and already devouring in his imagination ſo noble a prize. 
wanted not much ſolicitation to engage in this project. Pre. 
poſleſſed by Toſton of the practicableneſs of the thing, he 
reſolved to employ all his forces in making ſo glorious 3 
conqueſt, | | 

Whilſt the King of Norway was making his preparations 

the duke of Normandy was no leſs ſeriouſly thinking of means 
to wreſt from Harold a crown, he had ſo long been in expe. 
tation of, and which he could not bear to ſee on his head 
without extreme regret. Though his rival, in all appearance 

was firmly ſeated in his throne, the duke imagined he was 
able to pull him down, fince the way by arms was ſtill open 

when all other methods failed. However, to proceed regu. 
larly, he ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, to require him to deliver 
him up the crown, and in caſe of refuſal, to charge him with 
the breach of his oath, and declare war againſt him. Harold 
told the ambaſſadors, ** Their maſter had no manner of right 
to the crown of England: that ſuppoſing the late king had 
* diſpoſed of it in his favour, a thing the Engliſh knew no- 
* thing of, it was contrary to the laws of the land, which 
** allow not the king to give away the crown according to 
* his fancy, much leſs to a foreigner. As for his part, he 
* had been elected by thoſe, who had the power of placing 
the kings on the throne, and therefore could not refign it, 
** without the breach of that truſt repoſed in him by the Eng- 
« liſh. As for the oath, the violation whereof he was charg- 
ed with, it having been extorted from him at a time when 


1 


© he had not the FO to help himſelf, it was null and void, 


* by the laws of all the nations in the world. In fine, he 
* added, that he knew how to defend his right againſt any 


perſon that durſt diſpute it with him.” This quarrel being 


of too great conſequence to be decided without a war, each 
party took ſuch meaſures as he judged moſt likely to prove 
ſucceſstul . SS 

The duke's vexation to be deceived, the defire of revenge, 
the ſhame of renouncing his pretenſions, and the pleafing 
hopes of being maſter of England, ſpurred him on to uſe all 
poſſible endeavours to ſucceed in his deſigns. On the other 
ſide, Harold finding he was like to have ſo formidable an 
adverſary, thought nothing would be of more ſervice to him, 
than gaining the people to his intereſts. To this purpoſe, he 
made himſelf more popular than ever. He leſſened the taxes, 
and cauſed juſtice to be duly and impartially adminiſtred. In 
fine, he forgot nothing that might ſerve to confirm his ſub- 
jects in the eſteem and affection they already had for him. His 
labour was not in vain. The Engliſh, charmed with his firit 
proceedings, which afforded them ſo pleaſant a proſpect, re- 


ſol ved to tacrifice their lives and fortunes to ſupport him on 


the throne to which they had raiſed him. Duke William, 
for his part, not being ignorant of the reſolution of the Eng- 
liſh, perceived he had no other way to attain his ends, but by 
having forces proportionable to thoſe of the encmies he was 
reſolved to attack. 

The main difficulty was, to raiſe a ſum of money ſufficient 
for the charge of fo great an undertaking. His firſt method 
was, to convene an aflembly of the ſtates of Normandy, to 
obtain their concurrence. But he found them very backward 
to comply with his defires. They told him, that“ Normandy 
* having been drained of men and money by the late wars, 
* they were ſo far from being in a condition to think of 
* making new conqueſts, that they were hardly able to de- 
5 fend their own territories againſt the attacks of a powerful 
« invader. Beſides, how juſt ſoever the duke's claim to Eng- 
land might be, they could not ſee that any advantage would 
* accrue to their country from this expedition. In fine, that 
* they were not obliged by their allegiance to ſerve in foreign 
« wars, wherein the ſtate had no concern.” This ſtout an- 
ſwer deſtroying the duke's ones of raifing money in a public 
way, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which ſucceeded 
to his wiſh, This was to borrow money of private perſons, 


rendered to Alexander III. king of Scotland, by treaty with St. Magnus 
king of Norway, who is ſaid to build the ſtately cathedral at Kirkyal. They 
have ſince remained annexed to the crown of Scotland, In Hoy, one of theſe 
Iles, lies a ſtone called Dwarfie Stone, thirty-fix foot long, eighteen broad, 
and nine thick, hollowed by art with a ſquare hole of two foot high for the 
entry, Within, at one end, is a bed big enough for two men, excellently 
hewn out of the ſtone, with a pillow ; at the other end is a couch, and in 
the middle a hearth for a fire, with a hole over it for the chimney, Orkney 
gives title to an earl, 3 

Brompton ſays, duke William ſent a ſecond meſſage ta king Harold, 
offering to defiſt from his claims, provided he would marry his daughter. 
But this is very improbable; for beſides that our beſt hiſtorians tell us the 
uy mY was dead, it is not likely the duke's ambition would be ſo eakiiy 
atis ned. 
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and gaining ſome of the chief men, the reſt were inſpired with 
an emulation who ſhould be moſt zealous in affiſting their 

rince. William Fitz-oſbern undertook to fit out forty ſhips 
at his own expence. The moſt wealthy, every one accord- 
ing to his ability, ſubſcribed very large ſums : ſo that the 
duke by this method raiſed more raoney than he could have 
done by a public tax. But as this was not ſufficient, he en- 

aged ſeveral of the neighbouring? princes to furniſh him 
with troops and tranſports, on condition of their having lands 
aſſigned to them in England after the conqueſt. He even de- 
manded the aſſiſtance ot France; but it was not the intereſt 
of that crown that the duke of Normandy ſhould become 
more powerful. Very fortunately, king Philip, who was then 
a minor under the care of the carl of Flanders, obſtructed not 
his proceedings, which a prince that had been old enough to 
have known his own intereſts, would infallibly have done. It 
it true indeed, the court of France endeavoured to diſſuade 
the duke from this enterpriſe, but to no purpoſe 5. 

Mean time duke William, who was too wiſe not to be ſen- 
fible of the weakneſs of his title, omitted nothing that might 
ſerve to give it ſome colour of juſtice, With this view he 
bethought himſelf of an expedient very proper to blind the 
eyes of the world; which was, to procure the pope's appro- 
bation of his undertaking, to whom, it is ſaid, he made a 
promiſe of holding the kingdom of England of the apoſtolic 
lee. However this be, the pope very heartily eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and ſent him a conſecrated banner, as a mark of his 
approbation. Moreover, willing that all chriſtians ſhould 
know that religion was concerned in the affair, he ſolemnly 
excommunicated all that ſhould dare oppoſe the duke in the 
execution of his project. This approbation was of great ſer- 
vice to the duke, as it furniſhed him with means to juſtify 
his intended expedition, and at the ſame time removed the 
ſcruples of ſuch, as he was endeavouring to engage in his 
quarrel. But it had not the ſame effect in England. Whether 
the Engliſh knew nothing of the pope's excommunication, or 
looked upon it as a great partiality, it prevented not Harold 
from equipping a large fleet, and raifing a numerous army, 
with which he reſolutely expected his enemy. | 

The charge of keeping ſo conſiderable an armament, could 
not but be very burthenſome to the people, a thing the king 
would have gladly avoided After he had in vain expected 
ſome months the arrival of Duke William, finding he did not 
appear, and the autumnal equinox approached, he imagined 
(purſuant to ſome falſe informations he had received) that the 
duke had deferred his expedition till the ſpring. According- 
ly, he thought he might ſafely lay up his ſhips tor the winter, 
and diſband his troops u, to ſave an unneceſſary expence. 

But as he was returning to London out of Kent, where he 
had given his laſt orders for diſbanding the army, news was 
brought him that the king of Norway, accompanied with carl 
Toſton, was entered the Tyne, with a fleet of five hundred 
ſail v. Surprized at this unexpected invaſion, he haſtily drew 
his army together again, which were diſperſing themſelves. 
But before they were ready to march, the Norwegians had 
made a great progreſs. Having ſacked the counties on both 
ſides the Tyne, they put to ſea, and entering the Humber, 
landed their forces on the north fide*, and ravaged the coun- 
try with inexprefſible cruelties. Morcard and Edwin endea- 
voured to ſtop their career, with ſome troops levied in haſte ; 
but were vanquiſhed, and their whole army deſtroyed !. 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Norwegians advanced towards 
York, and laid fiege to the city, which they quickly became 
maſters of ; the inhabitants, who were unprovided with all 
things neceſſary for their defenee, chuſing rather to ſurrender 
upon terms, than to expoſe themſelves to certain ruin. Mean 
while, Harold advanced with all expedition to give the Nor- 
wegians battle, who having left their fleet in the Humber, 
were marching towards the North, to compleat the reduc. 
tion ↄf Northumberland, before they proceeded to other con- 
queſts. As they marched but ſlowly, and as Harold made all 
Poſſible haſte, he came up with them at Stanford bridge, on 
the river Derwent, a little below York*. The Norwegians, 


The earls of Anjou, Poictou, Maine, Boulogne, and Alan earl of Bre- 
tagne. Camd, Introduc. ; 

William, and the emperor Henry, entered into a league, by which Henry 
bound himſelf to march with all the German forces, againſt any one that 


Would attack Normandy, during William's expedition into England, P. 


Daniel, 

* With a golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. Peter's hairs. 

* This was about September 8, R. de Diceto, p. 479. Brompt. 

* Malmfb. Huntingd. and Sax. Ann. ſay it conſiſted only of three hundred; 
and Ingulph ſays of two hundred. 
At a place called Richale in the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, S. Dunelw. 
Camden. | 

The place was Fulford near York. S. Dunelm, 

Which Camden ſays, is alſo called Battle-Bridge, from this engagement 
between Harold and the Norwegians, In Latin, Pons belli. 


upon his approach, intrenched themſelves in ſo advantageous 
a poſt, that it ſeemed impoſſible to force them; They were 
poſted on the other fide of the river, where there was no 
attacking them but by the bridge; of which they were ma- 
ſters. otwithſtanding this, Harold, who was very ſenſible 
how much it behoved himi to come to a battle; ordered the 
bridge to be inſtantly attacked. The Norwegians ſtoutly de- 
fended it, but could not withſtand the efforts of the Engliſh, 
though animated by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their own 
men, who alone defended-the bridge againſt the Engliſh army 
for a conſiderable time. At length, the brave Norwegian be- 
ing ſlain a, Harold became maſter of the bridge, and paſſed 
his army over. Then furiouſly. falling upon the enemy, after 
an obſtinate fight, entirely routed them. There bad never 
been in England an engagement between two ſo numerous 
armies, each having no leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. 
The battle, which was very bloody, laſted from ſeven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. Harfager and Toſton 
were both flain, and Harold obtained a compleat victory. Ot 
the whole army that came from Norway in five hundred ſhips. 
the remains was carried off by Olaiis, fon of Harfager, iti 
twenty veſſels, with the conqueror's leave. The booty which 
was taken upon this occaſion was very great, ſince there was 
found in the camp all that the Norwegians had brought ſron 
home, and all they had plundered in the kingdom®. But 
Harold having been ſo impolitic as to retain the ſpoil to him- 
ſelt, raiſed ſuch diſcontents in his army, as proved of very 
ill conſequence to him afterwards. One would think this 
prince, who was naturally generous, ſhould have ſecured the 
hearts of his ſoldiers, by a liberality which would have coſt 
him nothing, eſpecially at a time when he ſtood in ſo great 
need of their ſervice. But he conſidered, the expending this 
booty in the war againſt the duke of Normandy, would very 
much eaſe the people, whoſe affections he was defirous to 
preſerve at any rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould have con- 
ſidered the gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers was no leſs 
neceſſary. Doubtleſs it would have been better for him to 
cultivate their affection, as he too plainly diſcovered to his 
coſt on another occafion. It has been often obſerved, that 
ſoldiers are never ſo little regarded, as when by their bravery 
they have procured their maſters ſome ſignal advantages, 
becauſe their own victories ſerve to render them uſeleſs. 
But 'tis no leſs certain, that ſooner or later a diſcontented 
army give their prince or their general cauſe to repent of 
uſing them ill. 

Whilſt Harold was buſied in the north, in rectify ing the diſ- 
orders occaſioned by the Norwegian invaſion, the duke of Nor- 
mandy, who had long waited for a wind at St. Valery, ſet fail 
about the end of September, and had a ſpeedy paſlage to 
Pevenſy 4 in Suſſex. *Tis affirmed, that in leaping aſhore, he 
fell all along on his face; at which one of the ſoldiers ſaid 
merrily, “ See, our duke is taking poſſeſſion of England,” which 
the duke took as good omen. No body appearing to oppoſe 
his landing, his firſt care was to run up a fort near the place 
where he diſembarked e, to favour his retreat in caſe of neceſ- 
fity. Some however will have it, that he ſent his ſhips back 
to Normandy, to let his army ſee they had nothing to truſt to 
but their valour f. After ſome days ſtay at Pevenſey, he 
marched along the ſhore as far as Haſtings s, where he built 
a ſtronger fort than the former, reſolving there to expect his 
enemy, of whom he had no intelligence. Twas here he 
publithed a maniteſto, ſhowing the reaſons of his coming into 
England; namely, firſt to revenge the death of prince Alfred, 
brother of king Edward. This, if ever any, was a frivolous 
pretence, ſince carl Goodwin, the contriver of that murder, 
was dead, and Harold never charged with it, Secondly, to 
reſtore Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury to his ſee. This 
was no better reaſon than the firſt ; for Robert was baniſhed 
by the general aſſembly in Edward's reign, and conſequently 
the preſent king could not be blamed for it. *Tis very likely 
this article was inſerted in the manifeſto on the pope's account, 
to ſerve as a cover for his partiality to the duke, Thirdly, 
and principally, to offer the Engliſh his affiſtance to punith 


He is ſaid to have killed forty men with his own hand. Brompt, 

b Adam Bremenſis ſays, they took ſo much gold among the ſpoil, that 
twelve young men could hardly bear it on theu 1 This battle was 
fought nine days before William the Conqueror landed. 

© It was the cuſtom in thoſe days for all the fpoils to be fairly divided 
among the ofticers and ſoldiers. 

4 Now Pemſey. He landed —— 29, after having been near a month 
upon his paſſage, Sax. Ann, Malmſb, Knighton ſays, that ke landed part 
of his forces at Pevenſey, and the other part at Sandwich. 

In which he lay till for fifteen days, and kept his ſoldiers from plunder- 
ing the neighbouring parts, Malmſb. 

Camden ſays, he ordered his ſhips to be burnt, 

2 The chief of the cinque-ports, whoſe Burgeſles retain the old title of 
Barons, 
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Harold for preſuming to ſeize the crown, without any right, 
and directly contrary to his oath. Ir is to be obſerved, he 
made no mention either of Edward's will, or verbal promiſe, 
and that his filence on that head renders this third motive very 
trifling. For indeed, without ſuch a will or promiſe, what 
pretence could the duke of Normandy have to concern him- 
ſelf with the affairs of England? Some affirm he founded 
his right on his kindred to Edward ; but he was related to 
the late king, only by Emma of Normandy, who had never 
any title to the crown; and beſides, he was himſelf a baſtard. 
But he did not ſo much build his hopes on his maniteſto, as 
on the ſtrength of his army. He was very ſenſible; if he 
obtained the victory, his reaſons would be readily admitted. 
Mean while, not to terrify the Engliſh, he charged his army 
to injure none, but ſuch as were actually in arms againſt 
him. But neither this precaution, nor his manifeſto gained 
him any friends. The Engliſh could not conceive upon what 
foundation he had entered the kingdom with an army, or what 
advantage any one could have by taking his part. | 

The news of the deſcent of the N was quickly 
brought to Harold, who was ſtill in the north, little expect- 
ing this invaſion till the ſpring. As ſoon as he was informed 
of it, he marched to give theſe new enemies battle, whom 
he did not think more formidable than the Norwegians. By 
haſty marches, he came to London, where, upon a review, 
he found his army very much diminiſhed, not only by the 
battle of Stanford, but by unuſual deſertions, occaſioned by 
the diſcontent of his troops. However, all the nobility of 
the kingdom repaired to him, and offered their aſſiſtance on 
an occaſion where it was no leſs their intereſt than his, to 
repel the foreigners, Whilſt he expected at London ſome of 
his troops that were behind, duke William ſent embaſ\- 
ſadors to require him to reſign the crown, and to charge him 
with breach of oath. He was ſo moved at the haughtinefs 
wherewith the embaſſadors addreſſed him, that he could 
hardly refrain from uſing them ill. However, he governed 
his paſſion, but in return ſent him a menacing and inſulting 
meſſage. The duke patiently heard what Harold ordered 
to be ſaid to him, and diſmiſſed the embaſſadors without any 
anſwer. 

Mean time, Harold having drawn all his forces together, 
encamped about nine miles from the Norman army, with a 
reſolution to give them battle. Whilſt the two armies lay 
thus near one another, ſpies were continually ſent out on both 
fides, each leader being equally defirous to know the ſtrength 
and poſture of his enemies. But the Engliſh ſpies magni- 
fied in ſuch a manner the number, and diſcipline of the Nor- 
mans, that the principal officers began to doubt of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the war ®, Gurth, brother to Harold, took occafion 
from theſe reports, to perſuade the king to defer the battle. 
He repreſented to him,“ That by prolonging the time, he 
&* would find his army to increaſe continually, whereas the 
& enemy's forces would daily be diminiſhed. That nothing 
© could anoy the Normans more than wintering in an 
« enemy's country, where they had not yet ſo much as one 
& fortified town, and from whence, in all probability, the 
« want of neceflaries would compel them to retire. Thar, 
« as he was accuſed of breach of oath, he had reaſon to fear, 
„in caſe he was guilty of the charge, heaven would not 
« proſper his arms: nevertheleſs, if he was abſolutely bent 
« to come to an engagement without any farther delay, it 
« would be moſt proper for him, not to be preſent himſelf 
in the battle, that he might diſcourage the enemies with 
* the dread of having a treſh army to deal with, though 
* they were ſo fortunate as to obtain the victory. In a word, 
« if he would truſt him with the command of his forces, 
„ he would promiſe him, not indeed the victory, which was 
in the hand of God alone, but to die in the defence of 
5 his country.” The king was deaf to all his brother's 
reaſons, replying, © That by his former actions he had gain- 
ed the eſteem of the Engliſh, and therefore could not think 
of loſing it again by an inglorious flight. That he had 
« rather run the hazard of a battle, the tucceſs whereof was 
yet uncertain, than forfeit his reputation, as he ſhould 
© moſt aſſuredly do, if after ſo near an approach to the 
« enemy, he ſhould be known to withdraw. That after all, 
«© the Normans were not more formidable than the Nor- 


„„ wegians; and if he was to fight, he could not do it at 


«© a better time, than whilſt his army was fluſhed with their 
c late ſucceſs, In ſhort, that he was reſolved to let his ſub- 
«c jects ſee he was not unworthy of the crown he wore.” 
Duke William perceiving by all Harold's motions, that he 


Some of the ſpies took the Normans to be an army of prieſts, becauſe 
they were ſhaven, it being the cuſtom then among the Engliſh to wear long 
beards, Mat, Weſt, 

+ The chief of William's generals were, Euſtace earl of Bologne, William 


was bent to give him battle, advanced a little to ſeize a 
advantageous poſt, where he could conveniently draw up 
his army, 

Whilſt they were preparing for a battle, which was tg 
decide the fate of both princes, duke William ſeemed to 
abate ſomething of his haughtineſs. It is to be preſumed, the 
thoughts of a battle in an enemy's country, where his loſs 
would be irretrivevable, inſpired him with ſome dread of the 
event. On the other hand, he could not well forbcar re. 
oY on the blood that was going to be ſhed in a quarrel, 
the juſtice whereof he could not be thoreughly convinced of 
how much ſoever he ſeemed to be ſo: Be this as it will, 
before they engaged, he ſent the king by the hands of a cer. 
tain monk theſe tour propoſals, for * to take his choice, 
The firſt was, to reſign the crown, as he was bound by oath, 
By the ſecond, he offered to return into Normandy; provided 
Harold would do him homage for the kingdom of England, 
By the third he was ready to refer the differences to the 
judgment of the apoſtolic ſee. Laſtly, he propoſed the de- 
ciding of their quarrel by a fingle combat. It 1s no wonder 
Harold rejected theſe four propoſals, ſeeing they were all ſo 
advantageous to the duke. As for the two firſt, it is viſible, 
how detrimental they were to Harold. The third ſeemed 
ſomething fairer; but the pope having already declared in 
tavour of the duke, what juſtice could Harold expect from 
him? As for the fourth, the advantage plainly lay on the 
duke's fide, ſince in a ſingle combat, he hazarded only his 
perſon, whereas Harold ventured his crown with his life. 
The victory would have procured the duke of Normandy a 
noble kingdom, whereas it would have only acquired the king 
the glory of conquering. Befides, Harold was of opinion, 
the deciſion of an affair, where the whole nation was concern- 
ed, ought not to depend on the ſtrength and ſkill of a ſingle 
arm. His anſwer therefore was, God ſhould determine on 
the morrow the juſtice of their rights. 

The Engliſh ſpent the whole night in carouſing and ſing- 
ing, as if they were ſure of the victory. The Normans, on 
the contrary, were employed in preparing for the battle, and 
offering up prayers to God for ſucceſs. At length, on the 
14th of October, Harold's birth-day, but much more me- 
morable for one of the greateſt events that ever happened 
in England, the two armies engaged. In the front of the 
Englith ſtood the Kentiſh men, a privilege they had enjoyed 
ever fince the time of the Heptarchy. Harold placed himiclt in 
the centre, and would fight on foot, that his men might be the 
more encouraged, by ſeeing their king expoſed to equal danger 
with the meaneſt ſoldier. The Normans were drawn up in 
three bodies. Montgomery and Fitz-oſbern conducted the 
firſt, Geoffrey Martel commanded the ſecond, and the duke 
himſelf headed the body of reſerve, to ſuccour thoſe who 
ſhould moſt want iti. The Normans began to fight with a 
volly of arrows, which being ſhot upwards, were like a thick 
cloud over the heads of the foremoſt body of the Engliſh. 
As their ranks were very cloſe, the arrows did great execution. 
The Engliſh not being uſed to this way of fighting, were 
at firſt put into ſome diſorder. The Normans willing to 
take advantage of it, vigorouſly attacked them. But the 
Engliſh immediately falling into good order again, gave them. 
ſo warm a reception, that they were obliged to draw back and 
take breath. Quickly after, they renewed the attack, but 
met with as brave a reſiſtance as before, neither was it in 
their power to break their enemy's ranks. The Engliſh 
chuſing rather to die than give way, and the Normons 
aſhamed to retreat, both ſides fought ſtoutly for a conſiderable 
time, without either gaining ground. The preſence of their 
leaders animating the ſoldiers, they every where fought with 
equal bravery, without the leaſt figns of advantage on either 
fide, We may judge of the valour of the troops in both 
armies by the length of the fight, which began at ſeven in 
the morning, and laſted till night. 

I ſhall not take upon me fully to deſeribe this bloody battle. 
I find ſo much confuſion in the accounts of the hiſtorians, 
that I dare not flatter myſelf with being able to give a clear 
and diſtinct notion of the thing. I ſhall content myſelf there- 
fore with the mention of two circumſtances, which, all hiſ- 
torians unanimouſly agree, gave the Normans the victory. 
The fight had laſted all day, and the ſucceſs was yet very un- 
certain, when duke William bethought himſelf of a ſtra— 
tagem, which made victory incline to his fide. This prince, 
who was very experienced, percciving there was no breaking 
the ranks of the Engliſh, ordered his troops to retreat as they 
tought, as if they were diſcouraged, but withal, to be very 


Fitz-Richard, earl of Evreux, Geoffrey ſon of Rotrou earl of Mortaigne, 
Robert ſon of Roger earl of Beaumont, Almeri de Touars, Hugh ear! 
of Etaples, Walter Giffard, Hugh de Grentemeſnil, and William de Warten. 
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eareful to keep their ranks. This order being executed, the 
Engliſh looked upon the enemies retreat as the beginning of 
their victory. Poſſeſſed with this notion, they encouraged 
one another with reiterated ſhouts, to preſs the retiring ene- 
mies. Their eagerneſs made them break their ranks, that 
they might puſh them with the greater impetuoſity, imagining 
they were upon the point of taking to flight. Then it was, 
that the Normans, finding their ſtratagem had taken effect, 
ſtood their ground, and by a diſcipline they had long been 
uſed to, cloſed their ranks, and falling on the diſordered 
Engliſh, made a terrible flaughter of them. Harold, enraged 
to ſee the victory, which a moment before he thought himſelf 
ſure of, ſnatched out of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to rally his diſordered troops. His labour was not altogether 
in vain, for at laſt he drew up, on a riſing ground at a little 
diſtance from the field of battle, a good body of foot, which 
became at length very confiderable, by being continually join- 
ed by the flying troops. The duke of Normandy's victory 
being yet far from complete, whilſt ſo ſtrong a body of the 
Engliſh kept together, he ordered them to be attacked with 
great fury. But the Engliſh received them with that bravery, 
and the Normans loſt ſuch numbers of their men, that the 
fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill very doubtful. The approach 
of the night, and the reſolution of the Engliſh, making the 
duke deſpair of penetrating their ranks, he began to think 
himſelf conquered ſince he was not entirely victorious. Pro- 
bably, the Engliſh army might have retreated in good order, 
by favour of the night, if Harold could have reſolved to leave 
his enemy in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, at a time when 
the loſs on both ſides was pretty equal. But apprehending 
his retreat might be prejudicial to his affairs, and derogatory 
to his reputation, he would maintain his poſt, and not give 
the enemy that advantage. Befides, he was in hopes of rally- 
ing his whole army during the night, and renewing the fight 
the next morning. 

Mean time the duke, perceiving the night was like to rob 
him of the glory of a complete victory, made one effort 
more to drive the Engliſh from their poſt. In this laſt onſet, 
Harold was flain by an arrow ſhot into his brains k. His 
troops diſheartened at this fatal accident, began to give ground, 
and betake themſelves to flight. Thus Harold's death was 
the ſecond thing that procured the Normans the victory, and 
put the Englith entirely to rout. They were purſued as long 
as day laſted; and in this purſuit it was, that a terrible 
ſlaughter was made, the conquerors killing without mercy all 
they could overtake, to fave the trouble of guarding the 
priſoners. The darkneſs of the night however ſaved a good 
part of the Engliſh army, who retreated under the conduct 
of Morcard and Edwin. Theſe two lords, who had all 
along firmly adhered to Harold, ſeeing he was ſlain, as well 
as Gurth and Lewin his brothers, ſubmitted at length to pro- 
vidence, having given, the whole day, viſible marks of their 
valour. 'This long and bloody battle coſt the duke of Nor- 
mandy fix thouſand men; but the Engliſh loſt a much greater 
number m. 
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Duke William, at the height of his wiſhes, gave orders 
for the whole army to fall upon their knees, and return God 
thanks for ſo ſignal a victory. After ditcharging ſo juſt a 
duty, he cauſed his tent to be pitched in the field of battle, 
and ſpent the reſidue of the night among the ſlain. On the 
morrow he ordered his own dead to be buried, and gave the 
Engliſh peaſants, leave to do the fame office tor the others. 
The bodies of the king and his brothers being found, he ſent 
them to Gith their mother, who gave them as honourable a 
burial as the circumſtances of the time would permit, in 
Waltham-Abby, founded by the king her fon ©. 

Thus fell Harold, ſword in hand, in defence not only of 
his own, but of his country's cauſe, againſt the ambition of 
the duke of Normandy, 'The hiſtorians, who wrote in the 
reigns of the conqueror and his ſons, have endeavoured to 
blacken the memory of Harold, to juſtify in ſome meaſure, 
the ambition of the duke. But all they have ſaid againſt this 
laſt Saxon king, tends only to the imputation of breach of 
oath, on which we have ſeen what he alledged in his own 
vindication. He might have been much more juſtly blamed 
for his ſecret practices, in procuring prince Edgar to be ex- 
cluded from the throne, who alone had a right to aſpire to it. 
But the ſticklers for the duke took care not to dwell on that 
head, fince their reproaches againſt Harold would have touch- 
ed the duke no lets than his adverſary. However this be, 
Harold may be ſaid to have been more worthy of the crown, 
had he been leſs forward to obtain it. He gained the love 
and eſteem of the Engliſh whilſt he was but a private man, 
and acted nothing during his ſhort reign ®, which tended to 
leſſen their affection. He fought within the ſpace of a few 
days, two great battles, with very difterent ſucceſs. In the 
firſt, his conduct and valour procured him a ſignal victory over 
the king of Norway; and his unhappy ſucceſs in the laſt, 
muſt be wholly aſcribed to his ill fortune. As for his other 
perſonal qualities, he was honeſt, obliging, aftable, exceeding 
generous; in a word, he was endowed with all the virtues 
which form a great prince. | 

Harold was twice married. By his firſt wife, whoſe name 
is unknown, he had three ſons, Edmund, Goodwin, and 
Magnus, who retired into Ircland after the death of their fa- 
ther. By his ſecond wife, Algitha, fiſter of Morcard and 
Edwin, he had a ſon called Wolf, who was but a child at 
the time of the battle of Haſtings, and was afterwards knight- 
ed by William Rufus. By his ſecond marriage, he had alſo 
two daughters ; of whom Gunilda, the eldeſt, falling blind, 
paſſed her days in a nunnery. The youngeſt was married to 
Waldemar king of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a daughter, who 
was wite to Waldemar king of Denmark ?. 

Thus ended in England the empire of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which began above fix hundred years before the perſon of 
Hengiſt the firſt king of Kent. We ſhall ſee in the follow- 
ing book how England fell under the dominion of the 
Normans, 
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Reign of ETHELRED II. to the Norman Conqueſt; that is, from 979, to 1066. 


FTER having ſeen what paſſed in England from the 

beginning of the reign of Ethelred II. to the end of the 
dominion of the Saxons, it is not to be expected that this pe- 
riod ſhould afford much matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : 
in general, this century may be termed the age of ignorance, 
with reſpect to all Europe, but more eſpecially with regard to 
England. If there was occaſion, it would be very difficult to 
aſſign the cauſes of this univerſal ignorance, not only in this 
kingdom, but in all other chriſtian ſtates. But it will ſuffice 
to alledge one, peculiar to England; I mean the wars the 
kingdom was perpetually troubled with. The arms of the 
Pagans, which triumphed throughout the whole kingdom, 


* R. de Diceto and Huntingd. ſay, that Harold was not killed outright, 
but the multitude ruſhing on, made an end ot him, 
He had three horſes killed that day under him, without lofing one drop 
of his blood. Malinſb. ö | 
* This battle was fought near Heathfield in Suſſex, in the place where 
town of Battle now ſtands, ſo called from this day's action, wherein our 
modern hiſtorians ſay were flain above threeſcore thouſand Engliſhmen. 
An ancient manuſcript in the Cottonian library relates, that the king's 
X was hard to be known by reaſon of its being covered with wounds, but 
Vas at laſt diſcovered by one who had been his miſtreſs, by the means of cer- 
tain private marks known only to herſelf, The duke ſent the body to his 
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ſcarce left the Engliſh the liberty of profeſſing their religion, 
and conſequently, our knowledge of the affairs of the church 
in thoſe days muſt be very imperfect. Accordingly, I ſhall 
confine what I have to ſay on this ſubject to a few heads, con- 
cerning the doctrines, councils, ſome particulars relating to 
certain ſees, and the moſt noted perſons amopg the clergy. 
What attempts ſoever have been made at ſundry times to 
prove the antiquity of tranſubſtantiation, it could never be 
ſhown to be the doctrine of the church of England, before the 
time I am ſpeaking of. On the contrary, it evidently appears 
from the homilies or ſermons which were read in the churches 
for the inſtruction of the people, that the church in thoſe days 


mother without any ranſom, though ſhe is ſaid to have offered him its weight 
in gold. But though all others agree that Harold fell in this battle, yet 
Knighton from Giraldus Cambrentis aſſerts he was not ſlain, but eſcaping, 
retired to a cell near St, John's church in Cheſter, and died there an ancho- 
ret, as was owned by himſelf in his laſt confeſſion when he lay a dying. In 
memory whereof they ſhewed his tomb when Knighton wrote, | 

o Of nine months and nine days. 

y Tyrrel ſays, (from Speed) the was mother to Waldemar the firſt king 
of Denmark of thut name; from whom the Daniſh kings tor many years 
after ſucceeded, | rs 
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was very far from believing any ſuch thing. There is ſtill 
extant a tranſlation of thoſe homilies 4, aſcribed to Elfric, 
who lived under Ethelred II. from whence any man may be 
convinced, that the church of England was then of a quite 
contrary opinion. But that the reader may judge for himſelf, 
I ſhall lay before him an extract of one of theſe homilies re- 
lating to this ſubject. Ea a 
« There is a great difference between the inviſible virtue 
& of this ſacrament, and what it appears to us in the quali- 
« ties of its own nature. In its own nature 'tis corruptible 
4 hread and wine; but by virtue of the divine inſtitution, 
ce ”tis truly the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, at- 
& ter conſecration, not in a corporeal, but ſpiritual manner. 
« The body in which Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, and the eucha- 
& riſtical body, are widely different. The firſt was born of 
ce the blefled Virgin, and confifted of blood, bones, nerves, 
« limbs, animated with a rational ſoul. But the body which 
« e call euchariſtical, is made up of ſeveral grains of wheat, 
& Tt has neither blood, bone, nerve, limb, nor ſoul in it. We 
« are therefore not to form any corporeal idea of it, but to 
* underſtand it wholly in a ſpiritual ſenſe. In the cuchariſt, 
« whatever repairs our nature, and forms us to a better lite, 
« proceeds entirely from a myſtic virtue, and ſpiritual ope- 
« ration. For this reaſon, the euchariſt is called a ſacrament, 
« becauſe one thing appears to our ſenſes, and another to 
& our underſtanding. What in the ſacrament is the object of 
« ſight, has a corporeal figure : but what is repreſented to 
« our underſtanding, has a ſpiritual force and efficacy. More- 
cc over, the body of Chriſt, who ſuffered and roſe from the 
c dead, is eternal and impaſſible, and no more ſubject to de- 
& cay or death; whereas the eucharilt is not eternal, but cor- 
* ruptible, ſubje& to the force of time, and diviſible into 
e many parts. Tis ground by the teeth, and paſſes through 
« the common channels of the body; but notwithſtanding, 
& the ſpiritual efficacy of it remains in every part. A great 
© many perſons receive this holy body or euchariſt, and yet 
cc the multitude of receivers weakens not the force of the ope- 
& ration, the virtue of the ſacrament being lodged in every 
cc part of what is conſecrated, the leaſt part having as much 
rc efficacy as the greateſt. The reaſon is, becauſe the virtue 
& does not operate in proportion to the corporeal magnitude, 
& but by means of the divine inſtitution. 
© The ſacrament is a type and pledge, but the body of 
ce gur Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the truth and reality of the repre- 
« ſentation. God has vouchſafed to give us this pledge or 
« earneſt, till we come to the truth itſclt, and then the pledge 
« will diſappear. For, as hath been obſerved, the holy Eu- 
& chariſt is the body of Jeſus Chriſt not corporeally but ſpi- 
4 ritually”, The apoſtle St. Paul, ſpeaking of the Iſraelites, 
c has theſe words: I would not that you ſhould be 1gno- 
* rant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
& paſted through the ſea; and were all baptized unto Moles, 
& jn the cloud and in the ſea; and did all eat the ſame ſpi— 
& ritual meat, and did all drink the ſame ſpiritual drink: for 
ce they drank of the ſpiritual rock that followed them, and that 
& rock was Chriſt. That rock, from whence the water 
« flowed, was not Chriſt in reality, but a type and repreſen- 
« tation of Jcſus Chriſt, who made this gracious declaration 
* to all the faithful: If any man thirſt, let him come to me 
& and drink; and out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living 
“ water. By this he underſtood the Holy Ghoſt, which 
* thoſe that believed on him ſhould receive. The apoſtle 
« declares, that the children of Iſrael, who were in the wil- 
4 derncts, cat the fame ſpiritual meat, and drank the fame 
& ſpiritual drink, becauſe the manna, with which they were 
* ſupported forty years together, and the water which flow- 
« ed from the rocks, were types of the body and blood of 
& Jeſus Chriſt, which are daily offered in the church. That 
«© manna and that water were the ſame which we now offer, 
* not corporcally, but ſpiritually, To underſtand this, ob- 
& ſerve that our Lord Jcſus Chriſt, before his paſſion, conſe- 
& crated the bread and wine into the ſacrament of the eucha- 
*« rift, and ſaid, This is my body; This is my blood: al- 
though his paſhon was not over when he pronounced theſe 
© words, yet by a myſtical operation, he changed the bread 
« into his body, and the wine into his blood, juſt as he had 
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4 ITheſe homilies are in Latin friled S ermones Catholic ; the tranflation of 
them into old Engliſh 1; pretersed in the Bodleian Livracy, and in that of 
Enanct Coilege in Cambridge, 

Non corporaliter ſed ſpiritualiter. 

„ Sancta Dei genefrix Virgo Maria & omnes ſangi Dei intercedant pro 
« nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, ut mereamur ab co achurari & falvari, 
« qui vivis & regnas Deus.“ Now this amounts to no more than a wiſh 
tor their interceſſion, aud is far from a dire*t invocation. "I'his oflice is 
trrindered by Mr. Elitoh. Immediate addreſs, as tar as we can diſcover, did 
Bot prevail in Kngland till the tenth century : at which time, in the ho- 
mal, of the affaaptisn ot the Bleed Vugin, thee is a direct prayer to the 
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** done in the wilderneſs before his incarnation, when ke 
turned the manna into his fleth, and the water that floweg 
* from the rock, into his own blood,” 

As this explanation is a clear evidence, that at the time thi; 
homily was penned, the church of England believed not tran- 
ſubſtantiation, ſo it is no leſs manifeſt that Elfric, who tran. 
lated it into Latin, was of the ſame opinion with the author, 
"Tis true, there is ſome diſpute about the perſon of the tran. 
lator. Some believe him to be Eltric archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury. Others ſay it was Elfric the grammarian, ſurnamed 
Putta, who was archbiſhop of York. But which ever of the 
two it was, they both lived in the reign of Ethelred II. and 
neither of them was ever accuſed of heterodoxy. But as ir 
might be objected, that Elfric was not of the ſame opinion 
with the author, whom he tranſlated, though that is nor very 
likely, the contrary 1s evident from the tollowing words gf 
the fame Elfric, in one of his letters to the clergy, „“ The 
5 ſacrifice of the euchariſt is not the body in which our Sa. 
* viour ſuffered for us, nor the blood he ſhed for our ſakes; 
but 'tis the ſame body and the fame blood ſpiritually, jug 
as the manna was which fell from Heaven, and the water 
* which flowed from the rock.” 'Tis therefore moſt cer. 
tain, from the teſtemony of a prelate, Who was at the head 
of the church of England, that the doctrine of tranſubſtanti- 
ation was not introduced into that church in the time of 
Erhelred II. who aſcended the throne in 979. There is no 
way to evade the force of this proof, but by aſſerting the homi. 
ly to be ſpurious. But this is much cafier ſaid than proved. 

It is not the ſame with regard to the invocation of the 
blefled virgin, and of the ſaints in glory, fince, on the con- 
trary, we find it was practiſed in England in this very cen- 
tury. This 1s manifeſt trom Canute the Great's charter to the 
abbey of Glaſſenbury, where there is mention of the bleſſed 
virgin, and all the other ſaints. But as the authority of the 
charters of thoſe days are not equally admitted by all, the 
ſame thing may be proved from a public litany then read in 
the church, Here we ſce that after the invocation of the holy 
trinity, theſe words are thrice repeated, O holy Mary, pray 
for us: After which the angels and ſaints were addreſled to 
(by name). It is to be obſerved, when this practice was firft 
introduced, the application to the bleſſod virgin and ſaints was 
Rot ſo direct; “May the holy virgin the mother of God, and 
all the faints intercede for us.” Theſe arc the words in 
the public office of canonical hours uſed by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. This office, which is in Latin, affords this remark, 
that although the leſſons, prayers, pſalms, Lord's prayer and 
creed, are in the ſame tongue, yet at 'the end of cach article 
of verſe, there follows a Saxon tranſlation in a paraphraſtical 
way, that the people might underitand what was ſaid. 

Among the canons, which go under the name of Elfric, 
who lived in the reign of Ethelced II. the XX XIII obliges 
prieſts to have by them two ſorts of conſecrated oil, one tor 
children, and another for the ſick ; and enjoins that the fick 
ſhould be always anointed upon their beds, and ſhould con- 
feſs themſelves before the ceremony of anointing paſſed upon 
them, which no prieſt was to preſume to perform till defired 
by the fick perſon. Whence it may be inferred, they did not 
ſtay till the fick were in their laſt agonies, before they admi- 
niſtered the extreme unction. 

In the XX XIII canon, the four firſt general councils ® are 
put upon the fame foot with the four goſpels ; but thoſe of 
later ages are not of ſo great authority. Hence 'tis evident 
that the author of theſe canons did not think all the general 
councils were intallible. Had he been of this opinion, he 
would not have given a greater authority to the four firit 
than to the other councils *. 

From the beginning of the reign of Ethelred II. to the 
Norman conqueſt, we tind in the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 
land but two councils. In all appcarance, the wars with the 
Danes prevented the biſhops from aſſembling more frequently, 
or rather were the reafon that the acts ot theſe conventions 
are loſt. Both theſe councils*, one at Engſham, and the 
other at Haba, were held, whilſt Elphegus was archbiſhop. 
The moſt remarkable canons are as follow. 

In the council of Engſham, the IId canon enjoins the ce- 
libacy of the clergy. 


Bleſſed Virgin to intercede for them. Col. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 214. 

t The XXIIId orders the prieſt to read on Sundays and holidays, the 
Goſpel, the Lord's Prayer, and Creed in Engliſh. 

Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon. 

„This is directly oppoſite to the doctrines of the modern church of 
Rome, which pays the ſame ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the council of Trent 
as of Nice, and reckons the churches in all ages infallible. 

They were made up of Seculars as well as Eceleſiaſticks, and the conſtr 
3 paſſed there related both to church and ſtate. Coll. Eccl. Hiſt, 
p. 208. 
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The IXth forbids all perſons to do any wrong to the church, 
or eject a clergyman out of his benefice without the conſent of 
the biſhop. ' 

By the XVIIth, every Friday was to be a faſt, unleſs it fell 
upon a holiday Y, 

The XXth enjoins frequent confeſſions, and the people are 
ordered to receive the ſacrament three times, at leaſt, in a 

ar *. 

"The council of Haba has but one canon worth notice. 
By the ſecond, every chriſtian was obliged to faſt three days 
with bread and water, before the feaſt of St. Michael, and to 
diſtribute among the poor what he ſhould have eaten in theſe 
three days. 

This 1s all worth remarking in theſe two ſynods. But to 
ſupply the place of councils, we have the eccleſiaſtical laws of 
Canute the Great, and Edward the Confeſſor; ſome of which 
I ſhall inſert, to ſhew the great regard thoſe two princes had 
for the clergy. The following ones are Canute's“. 

The IVth enjoins all chriſtians to pay great reſpect to the 
clergy, becauſe their ſacerdotal functions are extremely bene- 
ficial to the people. 

By the Vth, it a prieſt was accuſed of any crime, he had 
the liberty of purging himſelf by ſaying mais, and receiving 
the euchariſt. 

The XIIth recommends celibacy to the clergy, and ranks 
them among the thanes of the ſecond claſs, that is, among 
the gentry b. 

The XXth ordains, that at funcrals the dues ſhall be paid 
upon the breaking up of the ground; and that the dues hall 
be paid to the pariſh the deceaſed belonged to, though he 
was buried elſewhere. 

The XXIId enjoins the obſervance of Sunday, from Satur- 
day three o'clock in the afternoon, till Monday break of 


ay. 

The XXIIId determines the times of faſting, and places 
the vigils of the feſtivals of the blefled Virgin, and of the 
apoſtles, among the faſts. ; 

There are ſeveral others relating to the payment of tythes 
and peter-pence, the violators of the privileges of the clergy, 
and the like, in favour of the church. 

It is likewiſe decreed by theſe laws, that every chriſtian 
ſhouid learn the Lord's Prayer, and the Apoſtle's Creed; other- 
wiſe, they were allowed neither to ſtand godfather, nor rc- 
ccive the communion, nor have chriſtian. burial. 

The ecclefiaſtical laws of Edward the Confeſſor run chiefly 
upon the protection of the church and clergy. 

The Iſt forbids the moleſting a clergyman, contrary to the 


tenour of the privileges of the church. 


The IId appoints certain days, whereon all proceedings 
in the courts of juſtice were to ceaſe. 

By the IIId, the church's cauſes were to be tried firſt. 

The IVth firmly cſtabliſhes the immunities of thoſe who in 
any wile depend on the church, and ordains that they ſhall 
not be obliged to anſwer any plea, &c, except in the eccleſi- 
aſtical court. 

The Vth confirms the privileges of ſanctuary to churches, 
and extends it even to prieſts houſes. 

By the VIth, if any perſon broke in upon the privileges 
of the church, he had no way to get off, but by ſubmitting 
to the ſentence of the biſhop. 

The VIIth orders the punctual payment of tythes, and ſets 
forth what is to be paid. 

The IXth determines the circumſtances relating to the or- 
dcal trial. 

The XIIth ſettles the fine of manbote, or the ſum to be 
paid to the Lord for killing any of his vailals or flaves. The 
king's and the archbiſhop's manbote is fixed at the ſame ſum. 
By the XIIIth all found treaſure belongs to the king, unleſs 
it be found in a church or church yard; then the gold is the 
king's, and the ſilver the church's e. 

It is viſible throughout theſe laws, that the clergy took care 
of themſelves, when they met with devout and caſy princes, 
of ſuch as ſtood in nced of their intereſt. 

But notwithſtanding their great condeſcenſion of the Saxon 
kings for the clergy, they could not retain the privilege of 
chuſing their biſhops and abbots. Whilſt the prelates con- 


7 The XIXth enjoins widows to ſtay twelve months after the death of 
their huſbands, before they marry again. 

* The XXIIId orders, that the yearly naval expedition be performed 
woner atter Eaſter, 

* In the preamble, it is ſaid theſe laws were drawn up at Wincheſter by 
the advice ot the wiſe men of the nation, that is, the prelates and nobles. 

> This in Dr. Wilkins is the VIth. The law lays, if a prieſt abſtains from 
2 woman, may God have mercy upon him, and let him have the worldly ho- 
nour of a thane, Wilkins, p. 129. c. 6. 

© The original law in Dr. Wilkins ſays, the gold is all the king's, and half 
the lilyer, and the other half gocs to the church. 

* Crediton ur Kirton ſtands on the Credeu in Devonſhire; there are now 
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fined themſelves within the bounds of their paſtoral ſunctions, 
and meddled not with civil matters, the power of clecting was 
freely left to the chapters. But when the biſhops were become 
rich and popular, and began to interpoſe in {tate affairs, by 
reaſon of the fiefs they were poſlefled of, it was of great con- 
ſequence to the king to have ſuch biſhops and abbots as were 
in their intereſt, or at leaſt, were obliged to them for their pre- 
ferments. Accordingly, the king began to interpoſe in clec- 
tions, by way of canvaſſing, or recommendation, and very 
often by refuſing to put in poſſeſſion of the fiets belonging to 
the church or abbey, ſuch prelates and abbots as they did not 
like, In fine, the authority of the court by degrees prevailed 
ſo, that in the time of Ethelred II. the Monks had entirely loſt 
the 48» * of chuſing their abbots, as appears from Ingul- 
phus. “ In thoſe days, ſays he, the Monks and Abbots ſel- 
dom reſorted to court. But ever fince the kings have diſ- 
% poſed of the Abbies, the Monks have made intereſt with 
** the courtiers, which ſometimes coſt them very dear.” This 
hiſtorian loudly complains of this abuſe, though he himſelf 
was inſtalled in the abbey of Croyland by the fame method, 
that is, by the ſole will and pleaſure of William the Conque- 
ror. | 

There were but two removals of biſhops ſees within the 
period I am going over. The ſce of Kirton in Weſlex ! was 
removed to Exeter © and the ſce of Lindisfarn in Northum- 
berland to Durham. Aldhun biſhop of Lindisfarn, being 


diſturbed in that little iſland by the incurſions of the Danes, 


reſided at Durham, carrying with him the relics of St. Cuth- 
bert. He built a cathedral, and fixed his ſec there, where it 
has remained to this day f. 

In 981, the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canecrbury acquired a 
new juriſdiction in Wales. Gucan, a Welſh prieſt, being 
choſen biſhop of Landaff, and conſecrated by archbiſhop 
Dunſtan, this precedent was followed by his ſucceſſors, who 
like him owned the archbiſhop of Canterbury for their metro- 
politan. Some infer from hence, that all the Britiſh biſhops 
at the ſame time owned the ſuperiority of the church ot 
Rome. But this conſequence cannot be admitted. It is cer- 
tain, the biſhops of St. Davids all along exerciſed the archic- 
piſcopal functions in Wales, till the time of Henry I. and 
that without the ornament of the pall, the mark of ſubmiſſion 
to the pope. 

As the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York made the 
greateſt figure among the Englith prelates, during the laſt pe- 
riod of the Saxon monarchy, it will not be amils briefly to 
carry down the ſucceſſion of cach of theſe fees. This will be 
of ſervice towards clearing what has becn already, or ſhall be 
hereafter, related of the affairs of the church. 

Ethelgar, Dunſtan's ſucceflor, was archbiſhop but one 
year and three months, and was ſuccceded by Siricius. This 
prelate is blamed by all the hiſtorians, for adviſing Ethelred to 
give money to the Danes, which ſerved only to allure them 
hither, inſtcad of keeping them away. But perhaps they who 
exclaimed againſt him moſt, would have given the ſame advice, 
had they been in his place, Elfric, tranſlator of the Saxon 
Homilies, ſucceeded him in 995, and was followed in 1006, 
by Elphegus, who was murdered by the hands of the Danes. 
Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the Conqueror's time, 
very much queſtioned whether Elphegus might properly be 
called a martyr, fince he was not maflacred on account of re- 
ligion, but only becauſe he would not conſent the people of 
his dioceſe ſhould be taxed to pay his ranſom. Anſelm, Abbot 
of Bec, whom he conſulted on this occaſion, told him, he 
who choſe to die rather than to do an unjuſt thing, received by 
his death the crown of Martyrdom. Livingus ſucceeded El- 
phegus in 1013. He was kept priſoner ſome time by the 
Danes, and after the recovery of his liberty, retired into 
France till the ſtorm was over. Afterwards, he returned to 
his ſee, and died in 1020. Egelnoth, called the Good, was 
his ſucceſſor. In the time of theſe two archbiſhops, St. Au- 
guſtin's monaſtery was much degenerated by the licentious 
lives of the Monks, who indeed wore the religious habit, 
but with little obſervance of the rule. The cauſe of this al- 
teration was, the maflacring of all the Monks, except four, 
when Canterbury was taken by the Danes. The ſecular 
clergy, who afterwards ſupplied the place of the dead Monks, 


no footſteps of its having becn a biſhop's ſee, but a great meadow called 
My Lord's Meadow. 

© This vity ſtands on the river cali:ed Iſe by the Britons, and Ex by the 
Saxons, whence the name Iſca and Exanceſter. The Welſh call it to this day 
Caeriſc. It was made a biſhop's ſ-e by Edward the Confeſſor, in 1048. 
Leofric a Burgundian was the ſirſt biſhop, Here are fifteen churches. Ihe 
organ in the cathedral is the largeſt in England, the greateſt pipe being fif- 
teen inches diameter, The city is about a mile and a half in com paſs. 

f Durham being almoſt ſurrounded with the river Were, was called by 
the Saxons, Dunholme, Dan ſignitying a hill, (the city being ſeated on one) 
and Holme, that is, a river-ifland ; it was built about the year 995. 


Egelnoth, 
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were willing to enjoy the revenues and privileges of the mo- 
naſtery, but not to be tied to the rule obſerved there before. 
They took greater liberties than the old monks, and gave the 
title of dean to their ſuperior, inſtead of that of abbot, 
which remained till the time of archbiſhop Lanfranc, who 
changed it into Prior. But to return to Egelnoth. This pre- 
late raiſed the ſee of Canterbury to its former luſtre, being 
ſupported by Canute the Great, with whom he was much in 
favours, He was ſucceeded by Edfius, who had been king 
Harold's chaplain ®. He governed the church till the year 
1050, either by himſelf, whilſt his health permitted, or by a 
chorepiſcopus, when diſabled by ſickneſs. This chorepiſco- 
pus, who exerciſed all the archiepiſcopal functions, reſided at 
St. Martin's in the Field's'. Robert, a Norman monk, made 
biſhop of London by Edward the Confeſſor, was by the ſame 
prince promoted to the ſee of Canterbury after Edſius. He 
was driven from thence in the manner before related, and 
baniſhed the kingdom by an aflembly-general, and Stigand, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, | nan in his room. Robert appealed 
to the pope againſt theſe proceedings; but Stigand, notwith- 
ſtanding the appeal, and without ſtaying for the pope's de- 
termination, who for that reaſon ſuſpended him, got himſelf 
conſecrated. But, notwithſtanding his ſuſpenſion, and though 
he had never applied to Rome for the pall, he exerciſed all 
the metropolitical functions, till he was depoſed in William 
the Conqueror's time k. Very probably, in thoſe days, the 
Engliſh were not of opinion that the archbiſhops elect could 
not exerciſe their functions till the pope was pleaſed to im- 
power them, or that the pope's bare ſuſpenſion was ſufficient 
to put a ſtop to their acting as primates. 

The ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops of York was as follows. 
After the death of Oſwald !, Adulph ſucceeded him in 993, 
and governed his church till 1002, when by his death he 
made room for Wulſtan II. who, after twenty-one years, 
was ſucceeded by Elfrie Putta, ſurnamed the Grammarian, 
thought by ſome to be the author of the tranſlation of the 
Saxon homilies. To him ſucceeded Kinfius®, in 1050; 
after whom came Aldred, who was alive at the conqueſt. 

Among the biſhops of note in thoſe days, Wultſtan, biſhop 
of Worceſter, was a perſon of an extraordinary character in 
fome men's opinion, though Lanfranc thought him unquali- 
fied for the office of a bithop, for his ſtupidity and want of 
learning. But this 1s not the firſt time that weak men have 
been made to paſs for ſaints. This prelate being conſecrated 
by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, made his profeſſion of ca- 
nonical obedience to Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' 
ſuſpended by the pope. To account for this diſregard of the 
pope's ſuſpenſion, it is pretended the ſubmiſſion was made to 
the ſee of Canterbury, and not to the perſon of Stigand: but 
when ſuch aſſertions are advanced, they ſhould be ſupported 
with ſome authorities, whereas this here is deſtitute 4 all. 

Edmund, biſhop of Durham, was remarkable for the man- 
ner of his election. The chapter of Durham being met to 
elect a biſhop, and not being able to agree upon their man, 
ILdmund, a prieſt of that church, ſaid jeſtingly, that ſince they 
were at a loſs whom to chuſe, they had as good take him 
and make him a biſhop. As miracles were then much in 
vogue, the chapter looked upon this motion as a divine im- 
pulſe, and ſo unanimouſly agreed to elect him. Edmund be— 
came famous for his courage and boldneſs in reprimanding 
vice, even in perſons of the higheſt birth and ſtations. 

We muſt alſo reckon in the number of illuſtrious perſons 
of that age, certain Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, who flouriſhed in 
Sweden and Norway. Olaus Scot Kunung, king of Sweden, 
de ſigning to turn Chriſtian, defired Ethelred to ſend him ſome 
miſſionaries to inſtruct him in the goſpel. Sigefrid, arch- 
deacon of York (and not archbiſhop, as a Swediſh writer 
will have it), Eſkil, Gunichild, Rudolf, and Bernard or Da- 
vid undertook this miſſion. Sigefrid was made biſhop of 
Wexaia, a city in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, and 
baptized Olaus, Some ſay, however, he received baptiſm at 


: Egeino'h, who v archbiſhop ſeventeen years, refufed to crown king 
Harold, telling him he vas enjoined by Canute his tather to ſet the crown 
upon none but the iſſue of queen Emma. Then laying the crown on the 
altar, he denounced an 1mprecation againſt any biſhop that ſhould venture 
ts perform the ceremony, Harpsfield, This, if true, is another argument 
gainſt Canute's will. 

Edſius crowned or anointed king Edward the Confeſſor, on Eaſter-day, 
and then preached upon the occaſion. Sax, Ann, MLXII. This is the firſt 
Cyronation-fermon ve meet with, 

i Near Canterbury. Gervas. The archbiſhops formerly had a chorepiſ- 
gopus, or aſſiſtant ; but this office uus extinguiſhed by Lanfranc. Coll. Ecel. 
lit. | 
k Malmſbury ſays, he procured a pall five years after from Bennet the 
antipope, de Geſt. Pontiff. I, 3. He was impriſoned at \Winchefter by Wil- 
liam I. where he died, Malmſb. | 

| He was buried at St. Mary's in Worceſter, which he built. Stubbs. 

n= Chaplain to Edward the Confeſſor: Stubbs ſays, he ordained one 
Mag:ues biſhop of Glaſgow, and John his ſuccoſſor, and received an acknows 


the hands of Bernard; but this. is not very material. The 
greateſt part of theſe miſſionaries were martyred by the Pagans 
to whom they. preached . | 

I have ſpoken elſewhere, though in a very general manner, 
of the diviſion of the kingdom into pariſhes. - But fince I an 
come to the end of the Saxon empire, it will not be foreign 
to the purpoſe to conclude what I have to ſay of the Ang]. 
Saxon church with a more particular account of this 
matter. 

Auguſtin, the firſt biſhop of the Saxons, — from 
the king of Kent ſome lands, for the maintenance of himſelf 
and the monks he brought with him, diſpoſed of the profits 
of theſe lands and the offerings of Chriſtians as he thought fit. 
But becauſe he wanted inſtructions inthis matter, he conſulted 
Gregory I. who told him it was the cuſtom in the church of 
Rome to divide the offerings into four portions, and diſtribute 
one of them for the maintenance of the inferior clergy. How: 
ever, as Auſtin and his companions were monks of the ſame 
order, the pope exhorted them to hve together as brethren, 
Thus alſo lived Aidan and Finan, biſhops of the Northum- 
brians, who were monks as well as Auſtin, though of a dif- 
ferent order. But it cannot be inferred from hence that 
in all the churches the biſhop and his clergy lived in com- 
mon, as ſome pretend. On the contrary, it ſeems to fo]. 
low, from the biſhop's being obliged to diſtribute the fourth 
part of the church's revenues among the clergy, that 
they did not live in common. Be this as it will, the 
biſhop and clergy were maintained as well out of the pro- 
fits of the lands given to the church, as by the daily offer. 
ings of the people. 

The number of Chriſtians daily increafing, and there be- 
ing at firſt in each dioceſe, which contained a whole king- 
dom, but one church, it could not but be very incommodi- 
ous to many of the new converts to reſort thither. It was 


neceflary therefore that others ſhould be built, and prieſts 


ſent to officiate in them. Theſe prieſts were not however 
fixed upon any particular church, but kept with the biſhop, 
who ſent out ſometimes one, ſometimes another, to miniſter 
in the remote churches ; after which they returned to him, 
In proportion therefore as Chriftians increaſed, new churches 
were erected for the conveniency of thoſe who lived at a di- 
ſtance from the cathedral. Theſe churches were no more 
than chapels of caſe to the principal church, to which be- 
longed all the offerings that were made in the others. Ac- 
cordingly the prieſts, at their return, put the offerings they 
had received into the biſhop's hands, which ſerved for the 
maintenance of the biſhop and the clergy that were about 
him. The prieſts then at firſt had no other titles but that of 
belonging to a certain dioceſe : for theſe firſt rural churches 
are not to be confidered as diſtinct pariſhes, but as chapels 
belonging to the cathedral, 

Theſe rural churches were not at firſt very numerous. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the lords who had large eſtates were the 
only perſons that founded them, and generally were contented 
with building one ſingle church for the uſe of their vaſſals. 
The number of Chrittians being greatly increaſed, it was be— 
come neceflary to provide for the conſtant reſidence of a prieſt 
in each of theſe churches. But as the great men, as well as 
the people, did not care to have a new prieft at every turn, 
the biſhops were willing to continue the ſame to them; and 
from this time pariſhes may properly be ſaid ro commencc. 
However, leſt the prieſts, thus fixed to one cure, ſhould be 
unmindful of their dependance on the cathedral, the biſhops 
reſerved in their own hands the revenues and oblations thefe 
churches were endowed with. This gave the founders ſome 
uneaſineſs: they could not bear to fee the prieſt, who did all 
the duty, have fo ſmall a_ſhare of their donations. Wherc- 
fore the zcal of crecting new churches beginning to cool, at i 
time when there was moſt need of them, the bithops though! 
fit to yield a little. To this purpoſe they compounded with 
thoſe who had a mind to build churches, and were fatisficc 


ledgment of his metropolitical juriſdiction in writing, which was loſt wif: 
many other inſtruments, when York was ſet on fire by the, Normans, 100!: 
after the Conqueſt. i 
„ Through the lazineſs or ignorance of the monks, the only writers 1 
thoſe days, we have but few hiſtorians from Afſer to the Norman conguel. 
Next to Aſſer was Ethelwerd, who wrote in the reign of Edgar, and ed 
till 1090, though he did not continue his Chronicle ſo far. He was (#3 he 
himſelt lays) deſcended from the blood royal. His works conſiſt of tori 
books, which were publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. Bithop Nicholſon ſays, the 
whole is an imperfect trantlation of the Saxon Annals. His ſtyle is boiſtes- 
ous and obſcure, and in ſome places hardly ſenſe; and therefore but ol littl. 
uſe, unleſs in ſettling the reigns and deaths of ſome of our Saxon kings, 
who lived about this time, concerning which the copies of the Sauen 
Annals differ. From him to the conqueſt we meet with no hiſtorians, exceft 


, Oſbern, who wrote the lives of St. Dunſtan and St. Alphage, which e 


publiſhed in the firſt volume of Angila Sacra; and the author of a treat!'s 

called Encomium Emmæ, being a thort account of the times immediately 

preceding the reign of Edward the Conteflor, : 
As 
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with preſerving to the cathedral a third or fourth part of the 
comes, with the _ of baptiſm and burial. This obſtacle 
being removed, theſe private oratories became very numer- 
ous, almoſt every great man building one for the conveniency 
of himſelf and vaſlals. Morcover, when any lord alienated 

art of his eſtate, the purchaſer ſeldom failed of erecting a 
church in his new purchaſe. On the other hand, the biſhops 


being greatly enriched by the grants made to their churches, 


built likewiſe churches on their lands, as well for the con- 
veniency of their tenants, as to imitate the nobles, among 
whom they themſelves _ to be ranked. By all thele 
means the rural churches abounding every where, there was 
no neceſſity of ſending prieſts from place to place, ſince each 
church, as was before obſerved, had one of its own: and 
thus by degrees the parochial diviſion was ſettled. However, 
the biſhops were long in poſſeſſion of the tithes and oblations, 
till at lengthy in order to quicken more and more the zeal 
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of Chriſtians, they removed this difficulty, which obſtructed 
the building and endowing of churches: They not only left 
to the parochial prieſts the revenues the founders were pleaſ- 
ed to aſſign, or, at leaſt, the much greater part, but alſo 
granted them the power of adminiſtering the ſacraments in 
their reſpective churches. 
the parochial diviſion, which was almoſt quite ſettled in the 
reign of Edgar, or perhaps of Canute the Great. Between 
that time and the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were 
ſome farther ſubdiviſions, but, in all appearance, there were 
few new pariſhes after the Norman conquelt : at leaſt, we 
find by feveral charters of the latter Saxon kings, that the 


This is the riſe and progreſs of 


pariſhes of Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Lincoln- 
thire, were the ſame as at preſent ; whence it may be pre- 
ſumed the pariſhes of the other counties agreed with our mo- 
dern diviſions 4; 
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1 & HE revolution in Europe, about the beginning of 
the fifth century, is one of the moſt remarkable 
events in hiſtory. The Roman empire, almoſt of 
equal extent with the known world, was then divided into 
two empires one containing the eaſtern, the other the weſtern 
provinces. The weſtern empire was fo haraſſed by the con- 
tinual invaſions of the northern nations, that loſing by degrees 
all its provinces, it was reduced to nothing, and the very 
name of emperor of the weſt vaniſhed with that empire. 
This great revolution quite altered the ſtate of Europe, by 
introducing new inhabitants, who raiſed new kingdoms upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, brought at the ſame time 
new laws and cuſtoms into the conquered countries. Spain 
was peopled with colonies of Wiſigoths, Catti, Alani, and 
Suevi. Gallia was overwhelmed with a deluge of Wiſigoths 
Burgundians, and Francs. Italy was fo expoſed to the ſuc- 
ceſhve invaſions of Heruli, Oſtrogoths, and Lombards, that 
the ancient inhabitants, inſtead ot preſerving the ſuperiority 
of number, made no figure at all. The Saxons, Suevi, 
and Barvarians, ſpread themſelves over all Germany, and be- 
came maſters of that vaſt tract of land. In a word, Great- 
Britain was ſo over-run with Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, that 
hardly could any remains of the ancient Britons be diſco- 
vered. It was very natural for theſe Conquerors to eſtabliſh 
in their new erected kingdoms their own country cuſtoms. 
And therefore it may be affirmed for certain, that the laws 
now in force, throughout the greateſt part of Europe, are 
derived from the laws theſe ancient conquerors brought from 
the north. This might be eafily proved with reſpect to all 
the countries concerned in this great revolution. But at pre- 
ſent I ſhall confine myſelf to England alone. By what I am 
going to ſay, whoever has any knowledge of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, will eafily be convinced, that the cuſtoms now 
practiſed in that kingdom, are for the moſt part the ſame, 
the Anglo-Saxons brought from the northern countries, and 
laſtly from Germany. 

In the ſecond book of this hiſtory, we have ſeen how the 
Saxons were no ſooner arrived in Great-Britain, but they 
tormed a defign of ſettling there, and at length ſucceeded, 
alter a war of 150 years. This long war bred ſuch enmity 
between them and the Britons, that there is no probability, 
the Saxons, who in the end proved victorious, ſhould bor- 
row from the vanquiſhed the form of government, eſtabliſhed 
in their conqueſts. If therefore we would trace the origin of 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, we mult ſearch 
lor it in Germany and the northern countries, rather than 
among the ancient Britons, And indeed, ſuch is the reſem- 
blance between the laws of the Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lom- 
bards, and the other northern nations, that it muſt necefla- 


As may be farther ſeen from Doomſday Book, where the pariſhes are 
very near the fame as at this day. 
It is obſervable, that in France, Spain, and Italy, they have no word 


that — king, but what is barrowed from the Latin, a language theſe 
umber 13. 
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rily be concluded, they had all the ſame origin, of an older 
date than the ſeparation of theſe people. This reſemblance 
is ſtill much ſtronger between the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
in Great-Britain, and thoſe of the Saxons in Germany, fince 
they were both the fame nation, part whereof ſettled in 
England. An Engliſh hiſtorian, by comparing the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Germans with thoſe of the Engliſh, has plainly 
ſhewn, the Engliſh introduced into Great-Britain, the ſame 
laws that were in uſe in their own country. Nay, he affirms, 
that till the Norman conqueſt, there was not ſo much as 
one law in England, but what in the main the Germans had 
the ſame. It is true, as the Anglo-Saxons conſiſted of three 
ſeveral nations, who had alſo their ſeparate quarters in 
England, there might be ſome difference upon that account, 
amongſt the ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy. But this dif- 
terence could not be very great, ſince the three nations were 
united in Germany, before their coming into England, and 
made but one and the ſame people under the general name of 
Saxons. All that can be inferred from hence, 1s, that the 
laws eſtabliſhed by the Anglo-Saxons in England, were com- 
poſed of thoſe of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. But to 
look for the origin of the Engliſh conſtitution among the 
ancient Britons, would be without foundation, though it is 
not impoſſible but their forms of government might in ſome 
reſpects be alike. The laws and cuſtoms therefore, intro- 
duced into Great-Britain, by the Anglo-Saxons, are to be 
conſidered, as compoſed of the laws their anceſtors brought 
into Germany, and of thoſe they found among the ancient 
Germans. And indeed, what Tacitus ſays of the German 
cuſtoms, correſpond ſo exactly with ſeveral of the Saxon 
ones, that it can hardly be doubted that the Saxons bor- 
rowed many things from the Germans, unleſs we ſhould 
chuſe to ſay, the cuſtoms of both nations flowed from the 
ſame fountain. But to trace back theſe matters to their firſt 
original, would be a work of infinite labour. Ir ſuffices to 
give a general idea of them. And therefore, without carry- 
ing this inquiry any further, let us be ſatisfied with ſeeing 
what was the form of government, eſtabliſhed by theſe con- 
querors in England. 

The Saxons had no kings in Germany, when they ſent 
their firſt troops to the aſſiſtance of the Britons under the 
conduct of Hengiſt “. Their territories were divided into 
twelve provinces, over each of which a head or governor was 
appointed by the aflembly-general of the nation, wherein the 
ſupreme power was lodged. This aſſembly was called wit- 
tena-gemot, that is to tay, the aſſembly of the wiſe-men®; 
and alſo, the mycel-ſynod, that is, the great aflembly. 
Beſides the governors of the provinces, there were others alſo 
ſet over the cities and boroughs. In the time of war, the aſſem- 


invaders were ſtrangers to; when they ſettled in their conqueſts. 
> In like manner our parliament is ſometimes ſtyled, the wiſder of the 
nation. 
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bly elected a general to command the army, and to be the 
chief or head of the commonwelth ©, Doubtleſs this general 
had great prerogatives, but we are ignorant of their number 
and extent. It appears by the perpetual conteſts in England, 
between the princes inveſted with this high dignity and the 
other kings, that theſe prerogatives had no fixed and ſettled 
bounds. 

Though the title of king was not in uſe among the Saxons, 
it was however aſſumed by Hengiſt, as ſoon as he was in 
poſſeſſion of Kent. Indeed it would have been difficult for 
him to have found any other ſo proper to expreſs his ſove- 
reignty over that province. It is true, the titles of duke and 
earl, or their equivalents heretogh and Ealdorman, were not 
then unknown. But they were not yet uſed to fignity ſove- 
reign. It was not till long after, that certain dukes and 
earls being inveſted with ſovercign power, theſe titles were uſed 
to denote the ſupreme authority. 
who ſettled in Great-Britain after Hengiſt, tollowed his ex- 
ample, in aſſuming the title of king. Thus, whereas in 
Germany, the Saxon territories were divided into twelve 
governments, their conqueſts in England were parted into 
ſeven kingdoms, but with this difference, that in Germany 
each governor depended on the affembly-general of the na- 
tion, whereas in England, cach king was ſovereign in his 
petty kingdom. However this did not exempt him trom all 
dependence on the wittena-gemot of his own ſtate, which 
in conjunction with him regulated all important affairs. 
Moreover, by mutual conſent, there was eſtabliſhed a general 
aſſembly of the whole ſeven kingdoms, where matters relat- 
ing to all in common were fertled. Hence this form of 
government, which conſidered the ſeven kingdoms as united 
in one body, was called the heptarchy, that 1s, the govern- 
ment of ſeven. 

Theſe firſt kings having ſcarce any other ſubjects but their 
own countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a deſpotick 
power. Perhaps they had never any ſuch thoughts, having 
been accuſtomed to the contrary in then own country. 
They eſtabliſhed therefore, or rather continued, each in his 
own kingdom, a wittena-gemot, where the ſame affairs 
were determined, as were wont to be in the like aſſemblies in 
Germany. As for what concerned the common intereſt of 
the ſeven kingdoms, it was debated in a general aſſembly of 
the kings and great men of the heptarchy. Tis not preciſely 
known what were the rights and privileges of the general 
wittena-gemot. Probably they were much the ſame the 
ſtates- general of the united provinces enjoy at this day. 
Each king was ſovereign, but executed the determinations 
agreed upon in common, to which he had given his conſent, 
either in perſon or by proxy. Be this as it will, the common 
opinion is, that there was a wittena-gemot for each kingdom 
in particular, and a general one for all the ſeven . 

Upon this ſuppoſition it is eaſy to define the nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon government. It was monarchical, as each 
kingdom had its king, but then it was alſo ariſtocratical, as 
the king had not the power of making laws without the con- 
tent of the aflembly general, conſiſting of the chief lords of 
the nation. Several believe too, it was partly democratical, 
and that the people ſent their repreſentatives to the wittena- 


© This general was choſen out of the twelve governors. . 

In order to have a clear notion of the Gothick model of government, 
eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, it will be ueceſſary to conſider 
the nature of their armies that were ſent out in queſt of new habitations. 
As their whole nation was divided, like the Iiraelites, into fo many diüinct 
tribes, with cach its own judges, without any common 1uperisr, unleſs in time 
ot war, hike the Roman dictator: fo in like manner the arnues or colomes 
ſent out, upon their countries being overitocked with inhabitants, were not 
armies of lürclings, who conquered for the benefit of their paymaſters, but 
voluntary ſocieties or partners in the expedition, conſiſt ing of ſo many diſtinct 
armies, out of every tribe, conducted each by their own leaders, and united 
under one common general or ſuperior choſen by conſent, who was alfo head 
or captain of his own tribe. This then being the nature of the contederate 
army, it is evident that upon their conquering a country, the property of the 
land was in the whole collective body, and that every individual had a right 
to ſhare in what he had helped to conquer, Accordingly to fix this unde- 
termined right, the conquered country was divided into as many ſhares (called 
afrerwards thires, counties, &c.) as the general or king had companions, or as 
the army was compoled of tribes, that cach tribe, as they had lived together in 
their on country, might do the ſame in their new ſettleinent. Atter this 
general diviſion, the lands were portioned out among the leaders and officers, 
who ſubdivided them among their followers. "Theſe allotments, whilit an- 
mal, or for life, were called in Latin, beneficia (a word appropriated fince to 
church preferments) and afterwards feoda,that is, a gitt ot poſſeſſions; from 
the Teutonick, tee a gift, and od a poſſeſſion; in our language they are 
{till called tees. As it was neceſſary upon their ſettling in a newly ſubdued 
country, to continue their jy he may be conſidered in two reſpects; 
firſt, as lord of a private diltrict-divided among his own particular followers, 
and as lord or head of the great ſeigniory of the kingdom. "Thus may we trame 
an idea of the nature of the governments ſettled in Europe, by the northern 
nations, Over each diſtrict or country preſided an ealdorman or carl who 
with an aſſembly of the landholders or vaſſals (fo called from Geſell, the name 
they went by in their own country) regulated all affairs relating to the coun- 
y. And over the great ſeigniory of the kingdom preſided the general, or 
king, who with the general atlembly of the wites or vaſſals of the crown, re- 
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The other Saxon leaders, 


gemot, as they now do to the parliament. This opinion 
ſhall be fully examined hereafter; Mean time, it will he 
neceflary to take a view of the ſeveral ranks and degrees of 
men among the Anglo-Saxons, ſince otherwiſe there is ng 
having a diſtinct knowledge of the nature of their govern. 
ment. 

I ſhall ſay nothing here of the king, becauſe I ſhall have 
occaſion elſewhere to ſpeak of his power and prerogatives. 

The queen was the tecond perſon in the ſtate, though only 
with regard to the reſpect that was paid her, for ſhe had no 
ſhare in the government. If ſometimes the queens ſigned the 
charters with the kings, it was not becauſe it was neceſſary, 
but on account of the rank. During the whole time of the 
Saxon government, we find but one queen inveſted with the 
ſovereiguty, I mean, Sexburga, queen of Weſſex. How. 
ever fome hiſtorians aſſure us, ſhe was depoſed by the Weſt. 
Saxons, purely becauſe ſhe was a woman. Nay, we have 
ſeen that on occaſion of Brithric's death, Egbert's immediate 
predeceſſor, the Weſt-Saxons deprived their queens of the 
prerogatives they had till then enjoyed. The title of queen, 
which was, and till is, given to the king's wife, means no 
more, originally, than a companion; in Latin, comes. In 
proceſs of time, this term was uſed to denote more particu- 
larly thoſe who were neareſt the king's perſon ; from whence 
it came to have a more general © nication; and to mean 
the great lords. Thus we find in the old French romances 
and poets, li queen de Flandre, li queen de Leiceſter, 
inſtead of the carls of Flanders and Leiceſter. The word 
queen then was common to men and women, juſt as comes 
in Latin. At length the term count or carl being ſubſtituted 
in its room, when applied to men, queen was appropriated 
to the women only. Afterwards coming to have a more 
reſtrained fignification, it was uſed only to denote the com- 
panion of the king, or the queen. But it mult be obſerved, 
this appellation 1s common to all queens, whether they hold 
their dignity of their huſband's, or of their own right. 

The king's ſons, and the princes of the royal family held 
the third rank. They were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Clyto, taken from a Greek word, fignitying illuſtrious. 
It is ſomething difficult to know the reaſon, why the Saxon 
princes affected a Greek title. One would be apt to think 
the word clyto came from ſome old Saxon term, if Edgar's 
title of Totius Angliæ Bafileus©®, were not a demonſtration 
that they had a view to the Greek. As this title was pecu- 
liar to the princes, the word clyto alone came by degrees, to 
denote a prince of the royal blood. Accordingly nothing is 
more common with the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, than to uſe 
the terms clytones, clytonculi, for the King's ſons. In 
proceſs of time, the Saxon term atheling, from athel, that 
is, noble, was ſubſtituted in its place, As for the termina- 
tion ing, it denotes the extraction or deſcent, as Malmſbury 
intorms us. The ſons of the kings of England, ſays he, 
were wont to aſſume names which ſhewed their extraction. 
Thus, the fon of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring ; the fon of 
dmund, Edmunding, and ſo of the others. But they had 
all one common title, namely, that of atheling. As the 
French which ſettled in Gaul, came from Germany, pro— 
bably the termination ing, in the words, Merovingians, and 


gulated the affairs relating to the whole community, How this was done in 


England, and who were the members of the country-courts or afſemblics, 


as weil as the great court of the kingdom, will be thewn under the nex: 
head of the courts of juſtice, From what has been faid, many uſeful re- 
marks may be made, Hence we fee the origin of the principalities, duke- 
doms, counties and the like, that the ſeveral European kingdoms are divided 
into. From hence we may alſo obſerve that the property or directum dominium 
of the land was in the collective body, or the public, and that the tenants in 
tee were only inveſted with the dominium utile; and therefore that the 
great lords held their ſeigniories of the public or kingdom, and not of the 
king, Thus the German princes hold of the empire, not of the emperor ; 
and this is the reaſon of the Englith lords being called peers of the realm, 
though they are now commonly thought to have held of the king. After the 
fees from being annual became eſtates of inheritants, many differences arofc 
between the two ſuperiors and the vaſſals, and between the vaſſals themſelves, 
upon which their reciprocal rights and duties were inquired into and ſettled. 
Ihe rules collected from ſuch decitions by degrees, were termed the feuda! 
law, and prevailed over Europe tor many ages. "This law is diſtinguiſhed 
by biſhop Nicholſon, into theſe periods; its birth from the irruption of ti: 
northern nations to 650; its intancy, from thence to 800; its youth fron: 
thence to 1027; and laſtly, its ſtate of perfection ſoon after that tin. 
The princes of Europe and their people being linked together by feudal te. 
nures (which if duly conſidered, will eftectually ſhew the true nature of tl: 
royal power, and the meaſures of the peoples obedience) remained for a long 
tune in a happy ſtate, there having been no prince in Europe, that ever 
imagined he had a title to arbitrary power, till the civil law, which had bee: 
buried in oblivion for ſome time, after the ſettling of the northern nations 
in the weſtern empire was brought to light. Then ſome princes made lex 
regia a handle to afſume a deſpotick power, and introduced the civil law 
purely upon that account into their kingdoms. This was unſuceelsfully 
attempted in England; but it prevails in other parts of Europe, even in Spain 
itſelt, where the reading it purely tor this cauſe, was once forbid on pain of 
death, See St. Amana's eſſay on the legiſlative power of England, p. 46. 
King Edgar ſtyles himſelf thus in his charter to Glaſſenbury-Abbey, 43 
it ſtands in Malinſbury's Antiquities of that Monaſtery. 
Our 
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RAPIN's HISTORY Or ENGLAN D. 


Catlovingians, that is, the deſcendents of Meroveus and 
Charles, is derived from the fame original, 

Next to the princes, the firſt degree of the nobility was 
that of ealdorman fo This word, which in its primary ſig- 
nification means only an aged man, came by degrees to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinction; apparently becauſe 
ſach were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt offices, whoſe long 
experience had rendered them moſt capable. It 15 not only 
among the Saxons that this word is uſed in theſe two diffe- 
rent ſenſes. We find in ſcripture that the elders of Iirael, 
of Moab, and of Midian, were taken for the chiet men ot 
their reſpective nations. The word, ſenator, ſenor, ſignor, 
ſeigneur, in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French, ſignify the 
ſame thing. The ealdormen therefore in England were 
the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, 3 the higheſt 
offices, and conſequently had the largeſt eſtates. As they 
were generally intruſted with the government of the counties, 
inſtead of ſaying the governor, it was ſaid, the caldorman of 
ſuch a county. Hence by degrees this word came to ſignify 
the governor of a county or even a ſingle city. Whilſt the 
heptarchy laſted, theſe officers were only during the king's 
leaſure, who turned out the ealdormen when he thought 
proper, and placed others in their room. At . they 
became during life, at leaſt for the moſt part. But how- 
ever, this did not hinder the ealdormen trom being diſplaced 
upon ſeveral accounts. We have ſeen inſtances of this in 
the reigns of Canute the great, and Edward the confeſſor. 
After the Danes were ſettled in England, the title of eal- 
dorman was by degrees changed into that of earl, a Daniſh 
word of the ſame import S. Afterwards the Normans intro- 
duced that of count, which, though different 1n its original 
fignification, meant however the fame dignity. But for 
reaſons too long to be explained, the Daniſh term earl, is 
ſtill uſed to denote the ſame perſon, expreſſed by the word 
count in other countries. 

There were ſeveral ſorts of ealdormen. Some were pro- 
perly only governors of a province or county. Others were 
owners of their province, holding it as a fee of the crown, ſo 
that it was always conſidered as parcel of the ſtate. The 
hiſtory of Alfred the great affords an inſtance of this laſt 
fort of ealdormen, which were very rare in England. We 
find this prince gave the property of Mercia to carl Ethelred, 
and that Elfleda his widow kept pofleſhon in the reign of 
Edward the elder. Nay, it was by force that Edward dif- 
poſſeſſed his niece Alfwina after the death of Elfleda. 
Malmſbury ſpeaking of Edward the elder, expreſſed himſelf 
thus: He united the two kingdoms of Mercia and Weſſex; 
but as to the firſt, he was only titular king, becauſe it was 
given to a lord named Ethelred.” And to ſhew in what man- 
ner this lord held Mercia, the ſame hiſtorian, ſpeaking of 
Alfred the great, fays, © He gave London, the capital of 
* Mercia, to a lord called Ethelred, who had married Elfleda 
* his daughter, to hold it of him by fealty and homage.” 
Hence it is plain, Ethelred held Mercia as a fee, in the fame 
manner that Octa and Ebuſa had formerly held Northum- 
berland of the crown of Kent, as this hiſtorian aſſures us. 
Thus alſo in France, about the beginning of the third race of 
their kings, the dukedoms and earldoms, which before were 
only bare governments, were made hereditary, on condition 
of homage. Theſe ealdormen or earls were honoured with 
the titles of Reguli, Subreguli, Principis, Patricii. Nay, 
there are inſtances of their having the title of rex*. As for 
the others who were only governors, they had the title of 
ealdormen of ſuch a county, exprefled ſometimes in Latin by 
the term conſul. The firſt adminiſtered juſtice in their own 
game, and appropriated to their own ule all the profits and 
revenues of their reſpective counties. The laſt adminiſtered 
juſtice in the king's name, and had only a certain ſhare of the 
profits aſſigned them. Earl Goodwin, how great a lord 
ſoever he might be in other reſpects, was of this rank. To 
theſe may be added a third order of caldormen, who had the 
title, though without a government, on account of their 


Our author calls them earldormen ; but I cannot ſind the word is fo ſpelt 
m any writer. "Ihe Saxon annals, &c. ſtyles them ealdormen. 

From ar or car, i. e. honour, and arlic, or earlic, honourable. In the 
Daniſh language to this day, erligis figuifies noble, or honourable, as erlig 
radman for nobilis decurio in St. Mark, cap. 15. v. 43. Selden, Titles of 
Honour, p. 638. : 

b Ethelred earldorman of Mercia, under king Alfred, is ſo called by 
Ethelward, and his earldom is in Florence of Worceiter, called regnum and 
"1c (which is the ſame) in the Saxon annals, See Ethelw.. I. 4. e 3. 

That is, public leader, or captain. In the Saxon pfalnis, both eurldorman 
ind heretoga thus occur, aldermannum Juda, heretogan heara, 1. e. the prin- 
ces of Juda, their captains. Pſalm Ixvii. 27. f 

* The union of theſe two offices in one perſon was no more than what 
was practiſed among the Romans in the perſon of their conſul. *Uhe art of 
war in the Saxons tune was not arrived to that degree of nicety as it is at pre- 
lent, You have at large the duty of the heretog, and the manner of his being 
elected by the county-afſembly, at a full fole- mote, in the liwvs of Edward 
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high birth, and out of theſe the governors were uſually 
choſen. Thus the title of ealdorman denoted ſometimes only 
a perſon of quality. 

There were alſo inferior ealdormen in cities and bur— 
roughs. But theſe were only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who 
adminiſtered juſtice in the King's name, and were dependent 
on the great ealdormen or earls. The name of caldorman 
or alderman 1s ſtill given to theſe inferior othcers, whilſt the 
others have the title of carl or count. 

The office of an ealdorman was wholly civil, and had 
nothing to do with military affairs. There was in cach 
province a duke, who commanded the militia. The name 
of duke, taken from the latin dux, is a modern term. The 
Saxons called this officer heretogi. He had no right to 
meddle with civil matters. His buſineſs was of a quite dif- 
terent nature from that of an carl, as he was alſo independent 
of him. Hengiſt and Horſa are called in the Saxon annals, 
heretogan, or dukes, becauſe they were ſent into Great- 
Britain, not to govern the country, but to command in 
the war. On the contrary, Octa and Ebuſa have always in 
the ſame annals the title of ealdormen, becauſe they were 
governors of Northumberland, under the kings of Kent. 
Ir is true, they might alſo be ſtyled dukes, as they had the 
command of the army. Accordingly we find in our hiſto— 
ries, ſometimes the title of duke, ſometimes of earl, given 
to the ſame perſon, when theſe two offices were united into 
one, as they frequently were about the end of the heptarchy. 
Thus the governors of Weflex, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
are indifferently called dukes or earls. But I do not know 
the reaſon why hiſtorians never gave the title of duke to the 
governor of Northumberland. And yet ſome of theſe gover- 
nors had the command of the armies, as is plain from the 
example of Siward, to whom Edward the Confeſſor com- 
mitted the management of the war with Cumberland k. 

There was moreover among the Saxons three very con- 
ſiderable offices, two whereof were civil, and the third 
military. The firſt, which very few ſubjects were ever in— 
vetted with, was that of caldorman of all England. This 
office anſwers to that of chief juſticiary of England, the 
king's lieutenant, viceroy or guardian of the relm. This 
was ſo high a dignity, that the perſon inveſted with it was 
honoured with the title of half-kyning, or demi-king. We 
find in the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, but two lords who 
were raiſed to this poſt, namely, Athelſtan, earl of Eaſt-An- 
glia, and Alwin his ſon, who was ſtyled Totius Anglizz 
Aldermannus u. 

The ſecond great office was that of chancellor m. He 
finally determined all cauſes that were brought to the king's 
court, and from him lay no appeal. It was his buſineſs alſo 
to draw up, and fign all the king's charters, otherwiſe they 
would have wanted a neceflary tormality. The firſt chan- 
cellor, mentioned in the Saxon hiſtory, was Turketule, 
couſin to Edward the elder, who was afterwards abbot of 
Croyland. However, I am apt to think this office was of a 
more modern inſtitution u. 

The third conſiderable officer was the general of the army, 
in Saxon kyning's hold, that is, the king's general. He was 
chief of the dukes, or the generaliſſimo, like the high con- 
ſtable of France. This office laſted only during war. In 
time of peace, or when the king did not think fit to have a 
gencraliſhmo, the holds or dukes of each county had the care 
of the militia, 

Next to the earles and dukes were the high ſheriffs of the 
counties. Theſe were officers ſent by the king into ſuch 
counties as had no earls, to adminiſter juſtice in his name 
and ſtead, They were called in Latin ſummi præpoſiti, 
cuſtodes provinciarum, and afterwards, vice-comites ®, not 
that they were under the earls or counts, but becauſe they 
performed the othce of carl in the counties where there was 
no ear]. It is very true, there were ſometimes high-ſhcriffs 
in thoſe counties where there were alſo carls; but Sclden 
ſuppoſes it was becauſe ſuch counties were by ſome pecu- 


the confeſſor. See Dr. Wilkins, p. 205, de heretochiis. 

+ Seldin thinks this Alwin to be the fame that ſubſcribes a charter of Ed- 
gar's in Ingulphus, with Ego Alwinus dux conſenſi. At Ramſey abbey wos 
tormerly this old mſeription: 

HC REQUIESCIT ALWINUS INCLYTI REGIS ADGARI COGNATTU5, 
TOTIUS ANGLIZ ALDERMANNUS, ET HUJUS SACRI COENOBII MIR As 
cvtosus FUNDATOR, He died in the year 992, cod, Ramſcicnſis in Arch, 
SCaccaril, 

= So called from the barbarous word cancellare, from his cancelling or 
ſtriking out whathe pleaſed in mens grants and petitions. *I'yrrel introd. p. 5 ;. 

" Lambard atlirms the uſe of the great teal, and with it the name of 
chancellor, was brought out of Normandy by Edward the conteflor. See 
his archaionom. | 

Vice does not denote here a ſubordination to any comes, as in that cf 
Horace, utar vice cotis, and as in vice cancellarius in the court of Rome, 
where there is no chancellor. Vicecomes therefore means here, one up- 
pointed ſupplere vicem comitis, Sex Selder, tit, of hon. p. 646. 3 

ber! 
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Har privilege under the immediate juriſdiction of the king. 
But however this be, hence came the title of viſcount, the 
next in order to that of earl or count. As for the name of 
ſheriff p, it is continued to inferior officers, who in each 
county, perform the office of the ancient viſcounts : thele 
having been long fince ranked among the peers of the realm. 

Atter the high-ſheriffs came the thanes, a name m Saxon, 
ſignifying miniſter or ſervant. There were two ſorts : maſs- 
thanes, that is, ecclefiaſtical thanes ; and werold-thanes, that 
is, lay-thanes. The thanes in general were divided into three 
claſſes. The firſt were the king's thanes, the immediate 
tenants of the crown, who did homage to the king only. 
Theſe were properly what were afterwards called peers of 
the realm, and made the body of the greater nobility. Con- 
ſequently, dukes, carldormen, and viſcounts were ranked 
among the thanes of the firſt claſs, as well as they who 
having no offices, were the immediate tenants of the crown. 
The Normans changed the term thane into baron, and ſty led 
the lands baronies, which the Saxons called thane-lands. 
Hence it has been the cuſtom for a long while in England, 
to rank all the greater nobility under the general title of 
barons, becauſe all the great men were thanes d. The ſecond 
claſs of thanes were what they called middle-thanes, be- 
cauſe there being others of an inferior degree, theſe were 
in the middle clats. If they held lands of the king himſelt, 
they were inconſiderable, and generally, what they poſſeſſed 
was held of the carls or barons. The Normans gave them 
the name of vavaſors, and their lands vavaſories. The fig- 
nification of this word, may, I think, be expreſſed by that of 
under-tenants r. The third claſs of thanes were ſuch as held 
their lands of the middle thanes, or vavaſors. Theſe were 
not ranked among the leſſer nobility. They were properly 
ſuch as lived upon their on eſtates, and being of no profel- 
fon, were diſtinguiſhed trom the meaner ſort of people. It 
L ain not miſtaken to theſe belonged particularly the title of 
gentlemen, whereas the middle thanes were in the ſame rank 
with the preſent knights and eſquires. I am very ſenſible, 
ſeveral are of opinion, the title of gentleman is equivalent to 
that of nobilis, and conſequently, they were a part of the no- 
bility. The affinity between the words gentleman and gen- 
tilhomme ſeems to countenance this opinion. I intend not 
to diſpute this pretenſion with them, I ſhall only obſerve a 
remarkable difference between a gentilhomme of France, 
and a gentleman of England. In France there being bur 
one body of nobility, every gentilhomme is a member ot that 
body, and no leſs noble than a duke. But a gentleman 
in England can at beſt be ranked but in the ſecond order of 
nobles, that is, among the lefler nobility or gentry. Beſides 
in England, abundance of people of very mean birth are 
called gentlemen, who moſt certainly in France, would have 
no right to be ſtyled gentilſhommes, 

The loweſt order among the Saxons, I mean of freemen, 
was that of the ceorles, that is, merchants, artificers, coun- 
trymen and others. Hence no doubt is derived the word 
churle or carle, a name given by way of contempt to people 
of mean condition. The ceorles were equally free as to 
their perſons, with the thanes of the third claſs, however 
with this difference; the thanes held ſuch eſtates as were 
called bocland, conveyable by deed or otherwiſe, upon pay- 
ing a certain ſum to the lord: but the ceorles were poiletled 
only of what they called ſocland, or lands of the plough, 
which they could not alienate, becauſe they were properly 
but farmers. Among the ccorles, thoſe that held this fort 
of lands were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt that were poor, and 


d Sheriff, as if Shire-reve (i. e.) prefect of the ſhire, from the Saxon, 
gereti contracted into greta, and greve, and by the Normans, into reve ; thus 
portgreve is ptæſectus portus, fron the German word grave, which ſignifies 
a judge, V\ hence the old word cent-grave, tun-grave, &c. tor the chief 
magiſtrates in the hundreds and tythings. "Thus in Germany the judges of 
the boroughs and marches were called bur-graves and mark-graves, and 
grave is ſtill uſed there to ſignify the ſovereign princes of the territories it is 
applied to. The Saxon ſherifis were choſen by the aſſembly of the county. 
Sec Dr. Wilkins, p. 205. 

4 It is the common opinion that the barons after the conqueſt, were the 
ſame with the thunes in the Saxon times; but upon examination it wall 
appear otherwiſe, 'The word thane occurs not in the oldeſt Saxon monu— 
ments, and their original ſeems to be this. When time had poliſhed the 
Anglo-Saxons, many offices that the great men diſcharged at firſt in their 
on perions, were for caſe and grandeur by them devolved on others, 
And, as in thoſe days there was but little money, ſuch perſons were re- 
warded for their ſervices, by having land given them. Such lands were 
called tain-land, which paid no rent, the ſuperior having the tenant's ſervice 
in lieu of it. Thus a great lord's chamberlain, hawker, hunter, were called 
his thanes. Theie thanes were divided into greater or lefler, only differing 
in this, that the greater held of the king, and the lefler of ſome ſubject. 
Hence it appears, that the thanes were no other perſons than thoſe the Nor- 
mans called tenants by ſerjeanty ; when the ſervice was of a public nature, 
that is, if land were given for the ſervice of high-ſteward, or marſhal of 
Kngland, ſuch gift and ſervice was called grand fcrjeanty ; but it tor ſet- 
vice of fteward of the houſhold, maſter of the hor ſe, theſe reſpecting only the 
perſon of the king, ſuch ſervices made only a tenure of petit- ſerjcanty. Now 
the Brit of theſe only, as holding on the public, were ranked among the 


had none of theſe poſſefſions, or exercifed ſome ttatle {gs 
their livelihood, by the honourable name of ſocmen. In ge⸗ 
neral, all under thanes and above ſlaves were in the rank ot 
ccoles, who (as to their perſons, though not lands) were 5 
tree as the carldormen and thanes themſelves. They might ar- 
rive at the dignity of a thane of the third claſs, if they ſo thrives 
as to poſſeſs five hides of land, a houſe with an incloſed court 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell to call their domeſticks together y 
Sclden thinks a hide of land was ſuch a quantity as could * 
managed with one plough.“ | 

The loweſt order of men were the ſlaves or bond- men. 
of whom there were two ſorts; ſuch as were really ſlaves. 
who, poſſeſſing nothing of their own, worked only for their 
lords, by whom for that reaſon they were maintained 
The others, who were properly ſervants, had fmall holdinos 
at the will of their lords, for which they did all the ſervije 
country works that were ſet them. As for the original of 
theſe ſlaves, ſome think they were the deſcendents of the 
meaner fort of Britons, who ſubmitted to become flaves, to 
ſave their lives during the fury of the firſt Saxons in Eno. 
land. Others are of opinion, they came from the flaves 
brought into the iſland by the Saxons: However this be, 
theſe (predial) bond-men, not quite ſo much flaves as the 
others, managed their lords lands, from whence they reaped 
ſome advantage themſelves, without having the liberty of 
quitting the place of their abode, and ſettling elſewhere, un- 
leſs with their lord's conſent. They were afterwards called 
villains, that 1s, villagers, from the villages were they lived 
and worked, We ſtill meet in ſeveral parts of Germany 
with ſuch ſorts of peaſants, who are ſubject to great drudgerr, 
and generally are treated very harſhly by their lords. When 
a flave had his freedom he was immediately ranked among 
the ceorles, the freedmen not conſtituting, as ſome pretend 
a new order of men. It is true, they were called freolztan : 
that is, freedmen : but it was only to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe that were free-born, who however had no peculiar 
privilege. Among the Anglo Saxons, the lords had not 
the power ot lite and death over their flaves. Nay, the laws 
provided, they ſhould not cripple or maim them with- 
out incurring a penalty. They who made ſuch laws, imi- 
tated in ſome meaſure the law of God, without knowing, 
it ?, 

All the King's ſubjects, except flaves and villains, were 
freedmen and trecholders. But though earles and barons, or 
thanes might be included under this general appellation, yet 
by frecholders is commonly meant the thanes of the ſecond 
and third clatles, with the ccorles. 

The inhabitants of towns, who were called burghwitan or 
burghers, had the privilege of being governed by magiſtrate: 
choſen out of their own body, to whom was given the title of 
aldermen, and of forming a ſociety, from whence is de- 
rived what is called in England a corporation v. This pri- 
vilege was granted them for the encouragement of arts, and 
eſpecially ot trade and commerce, which was juſtly deemed 
ot very great advantage to the ſtate. For the farther encou- 
ragement ot trade it was alſo enacted by law, that if 2 
merchant croſſed the wide ſea three times, he ſhould be ho- 
noured with the title of thane, and admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of that order. I do not know what is meant here bs 
the wide ſea, unleſs it be the German ocean, fince in thoſe 
days America was not diſcovered. From the time of thc 
Saxons, merchants have been in great repute in England 
ſince we find ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in trade, ar: 
trequently hogoured with Knighthood by the king. | 


barons. Serjcanty is French for ſervitium, fo that thanes and ſerjeants meu 
the fame thing, viz. miniſters or ſervants. See St. Amand, p. 112. 

* The vavaſors in Lombardy, from whence they ſcem originally to come, 
were interior to the capitanci, theſe laſt comprehended dukes, marquitles, 
counts, and other great titles; but the vivaſors were fuck as were inveited 
either by the fovercign or ſome duke, count, &c. with tome territory of te. 
dal command, without any of thoſe titles. So that vavaſor means as if; vu 
lidus vaflallus, or powerful fort of vaſſals. See Selden. tit, of hon. p- 186. 
39 There were m England two ſorts of villains, a villain in groſs who 4 
immediately bound to the perſon of his lord, and his heirs. The other, 
»illain regardant to 4 manor, that is, belonging and being annexed to a nu 
nor. There are not truly any villains now, though the law concerning the” 
ſtands unrepealed. The ſucceſſors of the bond-men or villains are the cop 
holders, who, though time has dealt tavourably with them in other reſpec: 4 
yet they ſtill retain one mark of their original ſervitude. For as of old vill. .- 
were not reckoned as members of the commonwealth, but part and parcel o: 
their owner's ſubſtance, ſo were they therefore excluded from any ſhare in the 
legitlature, and their ſucceſſors ſtill continue without any right to vote a: 
elections, by virtue of their copyholds. 

* Atter lands were appropriated and become eſtates of inheritance, necefſic/ 
obliged many pages to deviſe ways and means for miniſtering to the occur 
lions, eaic, and pleature of the rich, to obtain by ſuch fervices a maintenancs 
to themſelyes. Hence aroſe the invention and encouragement of arts and 
iciences. This laid the foundation of the many cities and boroughs whic“ 
were formed throughout Europe, which formerly in other kingdoms, as wc! 


as in England, by being necetlary and uſeful became conſiderable. 5's 
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Having, now gone through the ſeveral orders and degrees 
of men among the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall in the next place, 

nſider how they were 8 and chiefly the method of 
Aaminiſtering juſtice. To this end, it will be neceflary to 


an 


Have already obſerved in the life of Alfred the great, that 
this prince divided England into ſhires, the ſhires into 
trythings, laths, or wapentakes, theſe into hundreds, and 
the hundreds into tythings. However it muſt not be ima- 
ined that, in this diviſion, he introduced ſomething entirely 
new to the Engliſh. He only ſettled the bounds ot the for- 
mer diviſions, making ſome alterations for conveniency's 
fake. At leaſt, as to the diviſion of the Kingdom in ſhires, 
it is certain he only proportioned it in a better manner than 
before. This is evident from there being earls of Somerſet- 
ſhire and Devonſhire in the reign of Ethelwulph, as After 
relates, who lived about that time. But Altred uniting all 
England into one monarchy, made a more exact and exten- 
five diviſion of his dominions. The {hires contained a whole 
rovince ſubject to the juriſdiction of an earl or count, and 
therefore were alſo called counties. Some of theſe ſhires be- 
ing divided into trything, others into laths, and others into 
wapentakes, each of theſe diviſions, which were the ſame 
thing under different names *, conſiſted of three or four hun- 
dreds of families, and each hundred was ſubdivided into 
tythings. The courts of juſtice were formed with reſpect to 
theſe ſeveral diviſions, that is, there was a court tor each 
tything, hundred, &c. to the end juſtice might be admi- 
niſtered with leſs charge, greater diſpatch, and more ex- 
actneſs · ; 

The loweſt of theſe courts was the tything court. It con- 
ſiſted of ten heads of families, who were mutual ſureties for 
one another, as each of them in particular was for all that 
were under him?. Every ſubject in the kingdom was re- 
giſtered in ſome tything. Only perſons of the firſt rank had 
the privilege that their ſingle family ſhould compoſe a ty- 
thing, for which they were reſponſible. Lach tything had a 
preſident, ſtyled tything-man, or burg-holder, who took care 
to hold a court, when occafion required. 'The method of 
proceeding was as follows. 

If any perſon accuſed of a crime, refuſed to appear, the 
other nine ſureties were bound to ſee him forth-coming to 
juſtice, It he ran away, he was not ſuffered to ſettle in any 
other town, borrough, or village; becauſe no one could 
change habitation, without a teſtimonial from his tything, 
for want of which, they that received him were puniſhed. 
By the laws of king Edward, the tything had thirty days? 
allowed them to ſearch for the criminal. If he was not to be 
found, the tything-man, taking with him two of his own, 
and nine of the three next tythings“, theſe twelve purged 
themſelves by oath of the offence and flight of the malefactor. 
If they refuſed to ſwear, the tything the offender belonged 
to was obliged to make ſatisfaction in his ſtead. 

This court frequently met, as well to- decide the differ- 
ences among the members of the tything, as to concert mea- 
ſures againſt ſuch, whoſe behaviour created a ſuſpicion of 
their committing ſome crime, for which the reſt might be in 
danger of incurring the penalty. In this caſe, the ſuſpected 
perion was obliged to find particular ſecurity tor his good be- 
haviour, without which he was confined. This court was a 
terror to people of mean condition, as they ſaw they could 
not commit any offence with impunity. Before this order 
was eſtabliſhed, the meaner ſort of people might eaſily ſhift 
their quarters by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 
them from being taken notice of. But it was impoſſible for 
them to change their habitation, after they were obliged to 
bring a teſtimonial from their tything, to enable them to ſet- 
tle or be regiſtered in another. 

Theſe ten heads of families, of whom the tything conſiſt- 


*The wapentakes are the ſame as the hundreds, and not as the laths, or 
trythings, as Mr. Rapin ſeems to think here and elſewhere, This word is 
ſtill in uſe north of the Trent. 

Y By ten families we are not to underſtand ten houſe-keepers, but ten 
lords of manors, with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and flaves, who, 
though they did not all live under their lord's roof, were all counted part of 
his family. As there were no little frecholders in thoſe early times, nor 
for long after, ten ſuch families muſt occupy a large ſpace of ground, and 
might well conſtitute a rural tything. In like manner the town tythings or 
borroughs conſiſted not of ten ſhopkeepers or traders, but of ten compa- 
nies or fraternities, called in Saxon guilds : perhaps ſome more eminent 
than the reſt might employ great numbers of artificers, hirelings or ſlaves; 
and if we underſtand by ten tamilies, ten ſuch, we may well conceive they 
conſtituted towns or borroughs. Every tything was as it were a little re- 
publick which exerciſed a judicial power within the precincts of its own ter- 


ritories, and diftered from a thire in notlung but extent of ground and num- 
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ſpeak of the different courts they erected in England, wheres 
by will be ſeen the origin of the ſeveral courts of juſtice now 
in that Kingdom. 


C3» 
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ed, were called free- burghs, that is, free- pledges, burgh ſig- 
nitying ſurety or pledge. Hence the word neighbour, which 
originally fignifies a near pledge. In all appearance Burman, 
which ſignifies a neighbour among the Dutch, is derived 
from the ſame ſource, I mean, from the ſame cuſtom which 
was obſerved in Germany, and ſerved for a model to king 
Alfred. We find in the hiſtory of the cuſtoms of China, 
written in Spaniſh by John Goncalez de Mendoſa, an Au- 
guſtin Monk, that the like cuſtom is now in uſe in that em- 
pire. The likeneſs is ſo perfect between what is practiſed 
by the Chineſe and the Anglo-Saxons, with reſpect to theſe 
tythings, or mutual pledges, that it is wonderful, how two 
nations ſo remote from each other, arid between whom there 
was never any communication, could thus have the ſame 
thoughts. | 

The next court was that of the hundred: It was held 
once a month, and had for preſident one of the moſt noted 
aldermen of the hundred. The biſhop or archdeacon was 
obliged to fit with him, to determine with the other judges, 
all matters eccleſiaſtical and civil relating to the hundred. 

The third court was that of the trythings®, laths, or wa- 
pentakes, according to the name given theſe diviſions in the 
leveral counties. Here were decided the cauſes between pri- 
vate perſons, belonging to different hundreds of the ſame 
trything or lath. Beſides this court, each thane of the firſt 
rank, or baron, held one like it, whercin he determined the 
controverſies between his vaſſals. From whenee the preſent 
court- baron takes its original, | 

But when a ſuit commenced between perſons of different 
trythings, it was brought to the county-court, called in 
Saxon, ſhire-gemot, or folcmote, which was held twice a 
year, or oftner, upon occaſion. Herein preſided the biſhop 
and the earl or ealdorman; but in the abſence of the earl, 
the high-ſheriſh, or viſcount ſupplied his place; In this court 
were regiſtered all the tythings of the county, with the names 
of the members, Ecclefiaſtical cauſes were tryed generally 
in the firſt place; next thoſe the king was concerned in; and 
laſtly, ſuch as related to private perſons. William the con= 
queror diſpenſed with the biſhops fitting in this court, and 
granted them the privilege of holding courts of their own for 
the determining eccleſiaſtical matters. Appeals lay from the 
tything hundred, or trything courts, to the ſhire-gemot. 
Here alſo, all perſons of what rank ſoever were to take the 
oath of allegiance to the king. 

How great ſoever the power of this court was, there was 
one above it, which they called the Kking's-court, becauſe 
the king himſelf preſided there in perſon, or in his abſence, 
the bigh-chancellor. In this court were examined the judg- 
ments of the interior courts; and it was apparently this 
court that condemned the four and forty judges put to death 
by Alfred's order, as has been related in his life. From this 
court the common-pleas 'and king's-bench derive their ori- 

inal. 
, I come now to the great court, or aſſembly general of the 
kingdom, called in Saxon, wittena-gemot, or mycel ſynod; 
As there are great diſputes about the exiſtence, origin, na- 
ture, and authority of this aſſembly general, it will be pro- 
per in this place, to ſet forth the various ſentiments concern- 
ing theſe matters, with the reaſons and anſwers of ſuch as 
maintain the contrary opinions. For my part, as I am 
wholly unconcerned in the deciſion of the queſtions formed 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf with ſtating fairly 
and impartially the reaſons alledged on both ſides. To pro- 
ceed regularly, I ſhall divide this matter into four heads, 


ber of inhabitants. For as the earl preſided in the general aſſembly of every 
county, ſo there was one choſen _—— out of the ten to preſide in the 
tything court. Theſe preſidents were called ſapientes, and by the Saxons, 
witan. After the conqueſt, theſe preſiding officers were made for life, for 
the ſake of the Normans, who would not otherwiſe be choſen, and inſtead 
of wites were called barons, and the ten manors, or tything they preſided 
over, an honour or barony. But the town-tythings or borroughs remained 
on their ancient foot, and choſe their preſident yearly, Vid. St. Amand. 
Eſſay on legiſlative power of England, 

2 One and thirty days. 

2 That is, of each the chief tythingman and two others, 

d The trything was a third part of the county, ſome footſteps of which an- 
cient diviſion ſtill remaine in the Ridings of Yorkſhire : for Eaſt-Riding, 
Weſt-Riding, and North-Riding, are manifeſt corruptions of eaſt-trything, 
weſt-trything, and north-trything. 


Oo 2 See 
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which will compriſe whatever has been ſaid of moment on 
this point. Firſt, the original of the wittena-gemot. Se- 
condly, who were the members of this great council. Third- 
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ly, their authority, and the affairs there debated and conclug: 
ed. Fourthly, their power in eccleſiaſtical matters. 


I. The origin of the WIT TENA-GEM Or. 


FHERE are who believe, the wittena-gemot, or parli- 

ament, to be of later date in England than the royal 
power, and to owe its original to the conceſſions of the 
kings. They pretend, the ſovereign having from time to 
time, freely ſummoned the chief men of the nation to con- 
ſult with them about important affairs, this at laſt was turn- 
ed into cuſtom. That in proceſs of time, the people im- 
proved ſome favourable junctures, claimed as their privilege, 
the right of having a parliament, though at firſt it depended 
entirely on the king's pleaſure, whether he would conſult it 
or not. The main reaſon they ground their aſſertion upon, 
is, that till Edward the confeſſor, England was hardly ever, 


or but for a little while, united into one ſtate. During the | 


heptarchy, it was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, which made 
ſo many diſtinct ſtates. Of theſe kingdoms, Egbert united 
but four, whilſt the other three remained ſeparate. After- 
wards, the Danes became maſters of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia, and ſhared the lands amongſt them. 
So that from the ack conqueſt to the ſecond Daniſh inva- 
fion, we do no find, England was united into one body, 
but during the ſhort reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward 
the martyr. However the government did not long conti- 
nue in this poſture. The Danes renewing their ravages in 
the reign of Ethelred II. England was quickly divided in two 
parts, whereof one was ſubject to the Danes, the other to 
the Engliſh. It is true indeed, after the death of Edmund 
Ironfide, the kingdom was reunited under Canute the great ; 
but this union ms. * with his reign, andthe kingdom was once 
more divided amongſt his ſons. In a word, it is maintained, 
that England was never thoroughly united into one Kingdom 
till the time of Edward the confeſſor. It is morcover pre- 
tended to be ſhown, from the ſeveral ſorts of laws, namely, 
the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, that this heptar- 
chial government is all a chimera, and conſequently the pre- 
ſent parliament cannot take its riſe from an aflembly-general 
of all England, which never had a being during the domi- 
nion of the Saxon kings. 

To this it is anſwered, they who talk thus, confound two 
things which ought carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, namely, 
the wittena-gemot or particular parliament of each of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and that of the ſeven kingdoms 
together, as making but one body and one ſtate. Though 
this laſt never exiſted, yet might the preſent parliament de- 
rive its original from the other. On ſuppoſition that each 
kingdom had its own Garg ws mor thoſe of Suſſex and 
Wetlex became one, when theſe two kingdoms were united 
under Ina. Afterwards, when Egbert annexed to his own 
kingdom thoſe of Kent and Eſſex, the four kingdoms of 
Wellex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, made but one ſtate, and 
conſequently had but one parliament. In proportion as this 
kingdom was enlarged by the conqueſts of Altred the grear, 
Edward and Athelſtan, the wittena-gemot increaſed in its 
members, and at length compriſed all England in the reigns 
of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the martyr. Indeed in the 
reign of Ethelred II. the wars with the Danes broke in upon 
this regulation, and England was divided in two parts. Burt 
under Canute the great, the kingdom was once more united 
and conſequently there was but one and the ſame wittena- 
gemot, which was again divided in two, though but tor a 
ſhort ſpace, under Harold and Hardicanute. In fine, after 
Harold, by the intereſt of Earl Goodwin, was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, there was but one wittena- 
gemot in all England, till the Normen conqueſt, 

To prove therefore that the preſent parliament derives nat 
its origin from the wittena-gemot of the Saxons, either the 
time muſt be aſſigned when parliaments firſt began after the 
conqueſt, or it muſt be denied, there was ever any ſuch 
thing as a wittena-gemot in each of the ſeven kingdoms of 
the heptarchy. The former of theſe is hardly poſhble, un- 
leſs bare conjectures are allowed inſtead of ſolid arguments. 
As for the latter, the aſſertors of the antiquity of parliaments 


produce, againſt ſuch as deny the being of the Saxon wit. 
tena-gemot, ſeveral proofs which they look upon as demon. 
ſtrative. The firſt is taken from the title of the laws of Ina 
king of Weſſex, wherein are theſe words: *I Ina, by the 
« grace of God king of the Weſt-Saxons, with the advice of 
“ Cenred, my father, Hedda, my Biſhop, with all my ealdor. 
© men, ſeniors, and wiſe men of my nation, willing to eſta. 
* bliſh good order in the ſtate, have ordained, &c.” Hence 
it is plain, that Ina in making his laws had the advice of the 
aflembly-general of Weſſex. That the fame method was 
eſtabliſhed in Mercia, is ſhown from Bertulph's charter to 
the abbey of Croyland, wherein are theſe words, with the 
unanimous conſent of the preſent council aflembled at Kingf. 
bury, to debate on the affairs of the nation. 

In this charter, after the biſhops and lords had ſet their 
hands, the king ſubſcribed in this manner: “ Bertulph, in 
the preſence of all the biſhops and great men of my king. 
* dom.” This is a clear evidence that the charter was grant. 
ed in the aſſembly- general or wittena-gemot of Mercia. The 
ſame might be ſhown, with regard to cach of the other king. 
doms: but, ſay they, the calc is ſo evident as not to admit 
of diſpute. 

They pretend likewiſe to prove, there was a general wit. 
tena-gemot of the ſeven kingdoms, from the very name of 
heptarchy, which implies that the ſeven kingdoms had ſome— 
thing in common, and conſequently, there was an atlembly, 
where their common affairs were confidered. For inſtance, 
how could the monarchs or generals for the ſeven kingdoms 
be elected, if there was not an aſſembly for that purpoſe ? 
Moreover, they pretend to have more direct proots, of the 
holding from time to time ſuch aſſemblies for the common 
affairs of the ſeven kingdoms. Several hiſtorians aſſure us, 


there was a general aſſembly held in Glouceſterſhire, where + 


Ina king of Weſſex was choſen monarch of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, by the intereſt of Sebba king of Eſſex, who was pre- 
ſent with all the other kings. They produce alſo from In- 
gulphus, Witgalph king ot Mercia's charter, where are theſe 
words: In the preſence of Egbert king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
* of Ethelwulph his ſon, and of the biſhops and great lords 
* of England aſſembled at London.” Hence it is plain this 
aſſembly convened at London, and compoſed of all the biſhops 
and great men of England, was a general wittena-gemot of 
the nation. 

In anſwer to the objection taken from the diverſity of the 
laws then in England, it is ſaid, it is not at all ſtrange, that 
Mercia and Weſſex, being two diſtinct ſtates, ſhould have 
different laws; much leſs, that the Danes ſhould eſtabliſh 
their own laws in their conqueſts ©. But it is maintained, 
it cannot be reaſonably inferred, from this diverſity, that 
there was no ſuch thing as a wittena-gemot in each king- 
dom, or a general one for all the ſeven. This inference 
would be as abſurd, as it a man from the different laws and 
cuſtoms in the United Provinces of the Low-Countries, 
thould conclude there was neither a convention of the ſtates 
in each province, nor an aſſembly of the ſtates-general. 

To ſtrengthen all theſe proots, morcover is urged the con- 
formity in this reſpect between England and the other Eu- 
ropcan kingdoms. The Saxons had the like aſſemblies in 
Germany : the Oftrogoths, and after them, the Lombards 
in Italy: the Franks had their fields of mars or of may, 
their ſanes, their parliaments : and the Spaniards their cortez. 

This conformity plainly ſhews, there was no other form 
of government than in Europe. It is further added, that to 
deny with any foundation theſe aſſemblies to be as ancient as 
kingly power, it muſt be ſhown who are the ſovereigns that 
firſt eſtabliſhed them in each kingdom. But how came it to 
paſs, that all the kings in Europe ſhould agree together at 
the ſame time, to become ſo very gracious and condeſcend- 
ing to their ſubjects? There is doubtleſs more reaſon to ſup- 
pole they would have all joined in aboliſhing, rather than 
in granting a privilege of this nature. 


II. The Conſtituent Parts or Members of the WITTENA-GEMOT. 


LL agree, the greater nobility were members of the 
wittena-gemot, By the greater nobility, I mean the 
caldormen and thanes of the firſt rank, afterwards ſtyled carls 


© See note in the reign of Canute the great concerning this threefo!d diſ- 
tinction of the laws, . 

4 Campus Martii, & Madii vel Magi, comitia publica, ſeu generales con- 
ventusquos ſolebant prin francorum re ges quotannis circa anni principium 


and barons. But the difficulty is to know, whether the 
thanes of the ſecond and third claſſes, and the ceorles, ot 
whom the houſe of commons at preſent conſiſts, had a right 


& martio menſe indicere, qui in patenti-campo & ſub dio -peragebantur, ex 

quo campi Marti vulgo appellantur, a ſeriptoribus. Greg, Turon. |. 2. 

hiſt. Fran. c. 27. his 
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to fit there by their repreſentatives or not. Though this in- 
uiry ſeems to be of little moment, at a time when the com- 
mons inconteſtably enjoy this privilege, yet it is not entirely 
needleſs to know, whether they uſurped it: whether it was 
'ven them by the conceſſion of the kings: or whether it is 
of the ſame ſtanding with the monarchy. How undeniable 
ſoever the right of the commons may be at preſent, there 
are ſome who are perſuaded it would be of dangerous conſe- 
uence to acknowledge it to flow from the condeſcenſion of 
the ſovereigns, leſt the ſame power that is ſuppoſed to have 
ranted it, ſhould think of revoking it when a favourable 
opportunity offered . And indeed this is the true motive of 
all the attempts to prove, the commons have not been all 
along in poſſeſſion of this privilege. It is but too apparent, 
this queſtion has been ſtarted only to gratity ſuch of the kings 
as have endeavoured to ſtretch the royal prerogative beyond 
its due bounds. 

Be this as it will, they who maintain the commons had 
vo right to fit in the wittena-gemot, in the time of the Sax- 
on kings, alledge for their firſt reaſon, that the under-thanes 
and ceorles were not proprietors of lands. Whence they in- 
fer, it would have been of no uſe to the commons to have a 
place in theſe aſſemblies, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to regulate 
the affairs of a country which properly belonged to the king 
and the nobility. They add, it 1s incredible that the nobles 
of the firſt rank ſhould agree to make their vaſlals their 
companions : that fince in the diſtribution of their lands 
they were at liberty to give them on what conditions they 
pleaſed, it is not at all probable they ſhould place the tenants 
in the ſame» rank with the lords. To render this opinion 
more probable, they ſay further, it is not to be imagined, 
that in thoſe days the people were upon the ſame foot as at 
preſent ; that although they were free, their freedom was 
confined within narrow bounds ; that the ſuperiority of the 
nobles over them was vaſtly greater than at this day, and 
for that reaſon the people were little regarded : they 
ſerved in the wars for foot ſoldiers, who were looked upon as 
ſervants. Accordingly they had the name of Knechten | that 
is ſervants] given them. 

To this the aſſertors of the rights of the commons reply, 
that ſince the nobles, who held their lands of the king, had 
a right to a place in the wittena-gemot, the commons, who 
held their lands of the nobles, might very well have the ſame 
privilege too. The reaſon alledged in the objection not 
holding good againit the lords, ought not to be of more force 
againft the commons. They add, that the main buſineſs of 
the general council was the making laws as well tor the peo- 

le, as for the nobility ; the ſettling the rights of the ſub— 
jects; the preſerving peace in the ſtate ; and the raifing 
taxes; whereof the people paid the largeſt ſhare. Hence 
they infer, it was very natural, and extremly conſonant to 
the cuſtom of the Saxons, that the people ſhould give their 
conſent to all thoſe things that concerned them no leſs than 
the nobles. In a word, they ſay, if the people aſſiſted not at 
the debates of the great council, it is not to be conceived 
whence ſhould proceed the great care of ſecuring their rights 
and liberties, and preventing their being oppreſſed by the 
great, It is well known that men, eſpecially the great, are 
not wont to labour ſo heartily to leffen their power, but ra- 
ther endeavour to increaſe their authority as much as poſſible. 

But as this point, being a matter of fact and not of right, 
cannot be decided by bare reaſonings, both parties endeavour 
to ſupport their opinions with more ſuitable proofs, namely, 
authorities. To this end, each fide lays great ſtreſs upon 
certain terms in the charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
upon certain expreſhons in the hiſtorians, who ſpeak of the go- 
vernment of thoſe days. It will be neceſlary therefore to 
produce ſome of theſe proofs, for the reader's better under- 
ſtanding the queſtion, and to enable him the better to judge 
of the reaſons alledged on both ſides. I ſhall begin with 
What is urged againſt the commons, or their repreſentatives, 
being members of the general aſſembly. 

In the firſt place it is ſaid, the very name of wittena-ge- 
mot plainly implies, that the great council conſiſted only of 
ſuch as were ſtyled wittan. Now it is pretended, the preciſe 
meaning of that word is majores natu, ſeniores, ealdormen, 
by which are underſtood only the earls and barons, or in the 
language of the Saxons, the ealdormen and king's thanes, 
ſpiritual and temporal. To make this appear, a paſlage is 
cited out of Bede's ecclefiaſtical hiſtory as tranſlated by king 
Altred. Bede ſays, king Oſwald applied to the majores na- 
tu of Scotland for a bithop; and Alfred has rendered the 
terms, majores natu by ealdormen. The ſame hiſtorian ſay- 


* This is what happened in the reign of king James I. this prince having 
often given the commons to underſtand that he thought it in tus power 
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ing in the ſame place, that Oſwald made uſe of ſuis ducibus 
& miniſtris for interpreters; Alfred has tranſlated theſe words 
by, his ealdormen and thanes. Hence it is inferred, that 
the term wittan is to be underſtood only of ealdormen and 
barons, or in general of the chief men of the nation. And 
accordingly it 1s concluded, the wittena- gemot, or aſſembly 
of wiſe men, confiſted only of ſuch. This explanation of 
the word wittan is farther confirmed by the hiſtorians ren- 
dering it in Latin by principes, optimates, proceres, mag- 
nates, duces, comites, præpoſiti, miniſtri regis, nobiles, 
milites, which can by no means be underſtood of the people, 
or their repreſentatives. ; 

They who are of the contrary opinion, alledge, in their 
turn, the ſame authorities to prove the greater nobility were 
not alone ſummoned to the national council, They pretend, 
theſe very expreſſions, on which their adverſaries ground 
their opinion, are not to be ſo reſtrained to the nobility, as to 
be unapplicable to the magiſtrates and chief men among the 
people. To prove what they advance, they cite numberleſs 
paſlages from the Latin authors, where the words principes, 
nobiles, milites, are to be taken in that ſenſe. 

To this the others reply, the word people may be under- 
ſtood in two different ſenſes ; firſt as it ſignifies a nation in 
general, in which ſenſe they own that by magnates, pro- 
ceres, nobiles, &c. may be meant the chief men of the peo- 
ple, or of the whole nation. The other ſenſt of the word 
people is more reſtrained, and ſignifies only a part of the 
people, as ſeparate or different from the nobility, as when 
one ſays, the nobles and people. This is the meaning in 
queſtion, to which it ſhould be proved, that the cited paflages 
can be applied. Now this is what they think impoſſible, af- 
firming, there is no ſuch thing to be met with in the Latin 
authors, or optimates plebis, but always populi, that is, of 
the people in general. But ſuppoſing it were true, that theſe 
expreſſions did ſometimes denote the chief men among the 
people, as diſtinguiſhed from the nobles, it would ſtill re- 
main to prove, that, in the alledged paſſages, the word peo- 
ple muſt be taken in that ſenſe, unleſs the very thing in diſ- 
pute be ſuppoſed. 

But to this the aſſertors of the rights of the commons an- 
ſwer, they readily agree theſe expreſſions are principally to be 
underſtood of noble perſons ; but affirm withal, their mean- 
ing is not to be confined to the nobles of the firſt rank. They 
ſay, that although in England, the greater nobility, or peers 
of the realm, are a diſtin& order Pom the leſſer, who are 
ranked with the commons, it does not follow that the Latin 
terms are to be explained by a diſtinction no where elſe to be 
found. For inſtance, in France, the loweſt gentilhomme 
belongs as much to the nobility, as the higheſt lord ; the 
greater and leſſer nobility making but one and the ſame body. 

It is a fad thing to ſee an inquiry of this nature reduced to 
a gramatical diſpute. But fince I have undertaken to re- 
late the arguments of both fides, I thought myſelf obliged 
not to paſs over in filence thoſe taken from the iore-men- 
tioned terms. However, in what has been ſaid, the one 
fide ſeems to me plainly to prove that the great lords had a 
right to fit in the wittena-gemot, which no body ever denied. 
But I cannot ſay it neceſſarily follows from what they alledge, 
that the commons were excluded, which is the point in 
queſtion. On the other hand, what is urged on the other 
fide tends rather to ſhow, that the reaſons tor the excluſion 
of the commons are not ſatisfactory, than to prove directly, 
they had a place in the wittena-gemot. Let us therefore 
proceed to another ſort of arguments, alledged in favour of 
the commons. | 

The firſt is taken from Henry of Huntingdon, the hiſto- 
rian, who ſpeaking of the depoſing of Sigebert king of 
Weſſex, expreſſes himſelf thus: king Sigebert growing incor- 
rigible, the great men and people of Weſſex aſſembled toge- 
ther in the beginning of the ſecond year of his reign, and 
depoſed him with unanimous conſent. In this paſſage it is 
pretended, the people being put in oppoſition to the great 
men, can mean only the commons, and conſequently they 
gave their votes in the general affembly. 

This explanation is ſupported by a paſſage of another hiſ- 
torian, who ſays: in the reign of Edward the elder, were 
aſſembled the biſhops, abbots, the faithful ſubjects or vaſſals, 
the great men and the people, in the kingdom of Weſſex. It 
is maintained, that by the fideles, or faithful ſubjects, which 
may be explained by vaſſals or liege-men, are to be under- 
ſtood the people, as diſtin from the nobles, ſince in this 


place the fideles and the people are diſtinguiſhed from the 
great men, 


to revoke their privileges, which in his opinion, had no other foundatwn 
than the conceſſions of his predeceſſors, Rapin. 


In 
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To theſe authorities they add another from Ethelwulph's 
charter of tythes, where- it is ſaid theſe things were granted 
by the king, barons, and people. 

Theſe proofs are confirmed by two charters; the firſt 
whereof is king Ethelred's, in favour of the abbey of Wol- 
verhampton, which concludes with theſe words: theſe are 
the decrees of Sigeric archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
court held before king Ethelred, the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhops, abbots, ſenators, the chiefs and people of the whole 
R od granted by Edward the Confeſſor to the abbot 
of Weſtminſter, runs thus: I have ordered therefore this 
charter of my donation to be read on the day of the dedica- 
tion of the ſaid church, in the preſence ot the biſhops, ab- 
bots, earls, and great men of England, and in the fight and 
hearing of all the 2 2 2 

But the oppoſers of the commons pretend to invalidate the 
force of all the arguments drawn from paſlages of hiſtorians 
and charters ſeveral ways. In the firſt place, they obſerve, 
the greateſt part of theſe hiſtorians lived when the commons 
ſat in parliament, and therefore it is no wonder when they 
ſpeak of the Anglo-Saxon affairs, they ſhould repreſent 
things as they were in their own times. In the ſecond place, 
they ſay, nothing can be inferred from any expreſſions in 
thele charters, becauſe they were not originally writ in La-. 
tin, but in Saxon. Conſequently, the Latin quotations from 
thence are only tranſlations, the faithfulneſs whereot cannot 
be judged of, without confronting them with the originals, 
which is impoſſible, ſeeing they are all loſt. For inſtance, 
it is certain, the Saxons never made uſe of the term baron, 
which was brought in by the Normans, and yet we find it 
in one of the above-mentioned charters. In the third place, 
they ſay, ſome of the paſſages alledged do but ſhow at moſt, 
that the reſolutions of the wittena-gemot were taken in the 
fight of the people, who perhaps expreffed their ſatisfaction 
by ſhouts and acclamations. But they maintained this to be 
no proof of the people's giving their votes, or that their con- 
ſent was neceſſary, fince they were preſent. only as witneſſes. 
This manifeſtly appears, ſay they, in the fore-mentioned 
charter of Ethelwulph, which runs thus: there were pre- 
ſent the archbiſhops and biſhops of England, Buthred king of 
Mercia, Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia, and of abbots, ab- 
beſſes, dukes, earls, and great men of the whole kingdom, 
and other faithful ſubjects, a great multitude, who all ap- 
proved of this royal act, to which the dignified perſons ſub- 
ſcribed their names. It is pretended, fince the great men 
only ſigned the charter, their approbation alone was neceffa- 
ry. Befides, what can be the meaning of a great multitude 
of faithful ſubjects? was it the whole body of the people ? 
this they will not ſay, who maintain that the commons {at in 
the wittena-gemot by their repreſentatives, as they do at this 
day. And indeed, this great multitude cannot well be ap- 
plied to a very limited number of repreſentatives, but may 
very aptly be uſed to denote crowds of people, got together 
to make acclamations. In fine, it is obſerved, that in all the 
forecited paſſages, a forced meaning is given to the term, 
ſidelis, to make it ſignify the repreſentatives of the commons, 
ſince that word is applicable to all ſubjects in general, as well 
to the body of the nobles as of the people. 

To come therefore to more direct proots, the favourers of 
the commons alledge other paſſages, where they pretend the 
meaning of theſe terms is fixed to the repreſentatives of the 
people, by the word procuratores. In a charter', dated 
$11, it is ſaid, Cenulph king of Mercia aſſembled, for the 
dedication of the-monaſtery of Winchelcomb, the great men 
of the kingdom, the biſhops, procuratores, &c. 

To this it is anſwered, that the dedication of a church and 
monaſtery was the only bufineſs in hand, for which purpoſe 
Cenulph had affembled a multitude of people, and particu- 
larly ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their birth or offices. But 
ſuppoſing it to have been a real wittena-gemot, the term, 
procuratores, is too undeterminate to denote the repreſen- 


tatives of the commons, unleſs it be joined with ſome other 


word that fixes its ſignification. 

To refute this objection, a charter is produced by the 
other ſide, where they maintain, the term procuratores muſt 
be underſtood of the repreſentatives of the people. This 


charter, granted by 3 Athelſtan ?, concludes thus: 
t 


ranted at the royal vill Ætwelope, in the preſence of the 
bilbops, abbots, dukes, earls, and patriæ procuratoribus. 
Now, ſay they, who can theſe patriæ procuratores be, but 
the repreſentatives of the people? But they who are of the 
contrary opinion, ſay, this is only a bare conjecture, which 


F la the annals of Winchelcomb in the Cottonian library. : 
t To the abbey of Abbington in 931, which charter is entered in the great 
regiſter that belouged to that abbey, and is now in the Cottonian library, 
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can be of no force, unleſs this expreſſion be ſhown to be 
common at that time. 

Laſtly, a proof is alledged in favour of the commons, that 
ſeems to be ſtronger than any of the former. It is ſaid, there 
are now ſeveral hamlets, that ſend repreſentatives to par- 
liament, which right muſt have been received in the time 
of the Saxon kings, when they were conſiderable cities gr 
boroughs. Indeed, it is very improbable this privilege ſhould 
be granted them after they made ſo deſpicable a figure in the 
kingdom. 

To evade this argument, it is replied, it cannot take 
place, unleſs it be proved that theſe boroughs, now become 
hamlets, were gone to decay before the conqueſt. They 
add, that even this would not be ſufficient, becauſe very pof. 
ſibly they might have been rebuilt and deſtroyed again during 
the civil wars, England was ſo often troubled with, after the 
commons were in poſſeſſion of the right of ſending repreſcy. 
tatives to parhament. 

To al! theſe arguments alledged in behalf of the com- 
mons, it 1s added as a favourable precedent, that in all the 
other ſtates in Europe, the people were ſummoned to the ge- 
neral aſſemblies. Though hitherto I have only related the rea- 
ſons of both parties, I cannot help remarking upon this laſt, 
that it is groundleſsly alledged, without pretending however 
to weaken the reſt. And this I ſhall plainly ſhow, at leaſt 
with regard to France, by the authority of three writers, who 
are looked upon as thoroughly verſed in the cuſtoms of that 
kingdom. 


The firſt is Mezerai, who, diſcourſing of this ſubject, ſays, 


* I meet with three ſorts of aſſemblies in thoſe days; the ge- 
*© neral courts of the provinces; the champs de mai, at 
* which were preſent the ſeniores and majores natu of the 
pcople, where military affairs were chiefly deVated ; and 
the conventus, colloquia, parliaments, where the biſhops, 
abbots, and other great men met to make laws, and re- 
** gulate matters relating to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 
civil government, and the public revenues, &c. The 
two latt aftemblics were confounded in one.” In the opi- 
nion therefore of this hiſtorian, none but the great men ere 
members of the parliaments. But ſince it may be objected, 
that by the ſeniores and majores natu that aſſiſted at the 
champs de mai, are to be underſtood the repreſentatives of 
the people, let us ſee what preſident Fauchet ſays upon this 
head. 

This learned hiſtorian mentions a certain ſpeech, ſhown 
him as made by Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, where that 
prelate told Pepin, that the Gauls, omnium ordinum, of all 
ordets and degrees, had given him the crown. “ This 
** ſpeech, ſays the author, is molt certainly ſpurious. Firſt, 
becauie the Francs never called themfelves Gauls. Se- 
condly and principally, becauſe of the words omnium or- 
dinum ; for at that time there was no talk either of orders 
or degrees, none but biſhops, abbots, earls, nobles, hav- 
ing a place in the ſanes, general courts, or parliaments, 
and the earls, commiſſioners, or church-advocates, to re- 
port the complaints of the people of their reſpective terry 
© eee | 

Paſquier, the third writer, whoſe authority I would al- 
ledge, expreſles himſelf ſtill} more plainly and fully in this 
matter. His words are: * Although ſome, who pretend to 
„ be well verſed in the hiſtory of France, believe the af- 
** fembly of the ſtates-general is of a very long ſtanding, 
nay found the liberties of the people upon it, yet is nei- 
ther the one nor the other true. I am ſenſible, and rea- 
** dy to own, that formerly in Gaul, before the conqueſt of 
Julius Cæſar, there were general aflemblies, which were 
continued by him under a pretence, familiar to the Romans, 
of leaving us in poliefſion of our ancient rights and liberties. 
But in all theſe aflemblics, vou will find none of the com- 
mon people, whom they looked upon as ſo many cyphers. 
* In like manner, you will find, under the firſt and ſecond 
* race of our kings, ſolemn conventions which were called 
parliaments, the principal finew of our monarchy. But 
to theſe were ſummoned only the princes, great lords, 
* nobles, and dignified churchmen. Now in our aflemblies 
of the three eſtates, not only the common people have a 
place' with the clergy and nobility, but what is more, 
make the greateſt and beſt part. Whence is it then, that 
* within ſome centuries of years the commons have had 2 
right to fit in our conventions, where are debated the af- 
* fairs relating to the good of the nation in general. This 
is what I ſhall account for.” Then he thows the rea- 
ſons of the common people, or third eſtate, being firſt called 
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to the parliaments, and fixes the original of it to the time of 
Philip le Bel. who began his reign in 1286. Theſe are the 
teſtimonies of three very judicious writers, thoroughly verſed 
in the hiſtory of France. So far therefore is the ancient 
practice of France from being a proof of the antiquity of the 
right of the commons of England, that it rather ſerves to 
weaken the ſame. ; 

After ſeeing the arguments made uſe of for and againſt the 
antiquity of the commons right to fit in parliament, it is 
doubtleſs very ſurpriſing that both fides ſhould be torced to 
diſpute upon bare conjectures, and the meaning of certain 
terms in the tranſlations of charters. One would think, in 
a matter of this nature, each fide ſhould produce more ſub- 
{tantial arguments. However this be, the reader may now 
form his judgment upon what has been ſaid, wherein I be- 
lieve nothing material is omitted, of what has been alledged 

ro and con, though I have done it very compendiouſlly. 

But as the greateſt part of the arguments uſed by both 
are taken from the charters of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, I ſhall make one remark, which ought to be confi- 
dered before judgment is given upon this diſpute. And that is, 
the authority of all theſe charters is queſtioned by ſuch as are 
moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory The reaſon they alledge 
for it, is, that in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the uſe of 
charters was unknown in England. When the King made 
a grant to the church, or to any private perſon, he put them 
in poſſeſſion by the delivery of a green turt, bough, or the 
like. -Formerly, ſays Ingulphus, poſſeſſion of lands Was 
given by bare words without any charters or other writings. 
3 hey only delivered to the donee, or purchaſer, a helmet, 
ſword, horn, cup, ſometimes a ſpur, bow, arrow, &c. From 
this cuſtom it is inferred, that the charters, alledged as 
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granted by the Anglo-Saxon kings, were all forged long at- 
ter their time. But as it may ſeem ſtrange there ſhould by 
now ſo many charters bearing date before there was any such 
thing in uſe, a matter of fact is advanced, which, if true, 
ſhows the reaſon of ſuch numbers being forged. It is at- 
firmed, William the Conqueror finding great part of the 
crown lands to be alienated, particularly to the monatteries, 
ſummoned the abbots to appear at his court, and produce 
the titles by which they held their eſtates. Some, who had 
nothing to plead but long poſſeſſion, being diſpoſſeſſed, be- 
cauſe the King would allow no title good, but what was 
in form, great numbers of monks ſet about torging cnarters, 
to which they gave all the appearance of truth that was pot- 
ſible. In this manner they deceived that prince, and his 
Norman council who were unacquainted with the hiſtory, 
language, and cuſtoms of the Saxons. Some produced their 
charters in Latin, but theſe were rejected on account ot 
the improbability the Saxon Kings ſhould make uſe of a lan- 
guage, little underſtood, and ſtill much leſs uicd in their 
time. But whether this be true or not, it is however certain, 
ſeveral of thoſe charters, which are thought by ſome authen- 
tick, were forged, and that long after their date. At leaſt 
it was very difficult to be convinced by good arguments, that 
thoſe from whence the teſtimonics to decide the preſent queſ- 
tion are taken, are ſo ancient as the time of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. : 

From what has been aid, this appears to be a very intri- 
cate calc, Neither is there any likelihood of its being ever 
ſet in a clearer light. Almoſt all the ancient monuments 
which might ſerve to unfold the difficulties were buried in 
the ruins of the monaſteries, either before or after the Nor- 
man conqueſt ', 


III. The authority of the wittena-gemot, and the affairs there debated; 


THERE is no treating this ſubject with any clearneſs, 
without examining three queſtions, which are as 
warmly controverted as the former. 
I. In whom was lodged the legiſlative power; whether in 
the king, in the great council, or in both together? 


i As there are no Saxon monuments older than the eſtabliſhment gf chriſti- 
anity, and but little light to be had from thoſe that are after, recourſe muſt 
be had to inference from thoſe few truths that are known, in order to dif- 
cover who were the members of the Saxon legiſlature, Now the molt pro- 
bable hypotheſis ſeems to be this. Power retults from, and is the natural con- 
ſequence of property or eſtates, and in all places where tyranny does not pre- 
vail, the perſons who compoſe the legitlature, derive that power from the 
mtereſt they have in ſome lands, or elſe from ſome diſtinction of rank and or- 
der, which diſcriminate the members of a fociety. As therefore our Saxon 
anceſtors in their own country, did all perſonally meet for the enacting laws ; 
ſo after their coming into England all to whom the land was apportioned per- 
ſonally affitted in the Saxon parliaments, which were held at firſt, during the 
heptarchy, in open places capable of receiving all that had a right to be there, 
becauſe there were no minute freeholders in thoſe early days. By the feudal 
law all land-holders were obliged to attend at the feudal courts, and had a 
right to give their aſſent or diffent to any laws or orders there propoſed: 
whence we yet retain the expreſſion of the convention of the eſtates. After 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms, when the exercite of the legiſlative power in 
the perſon of every individual became impracticable by reaſon of their remote- 
neſs and number, ſome change in the outward form was neceſſary in order to 
preſerve the commonwealth on the ſame principles it was at firſt eſtabliſhed ; 
and as the whole kingdom was divided into ſo many little republicks or ty- 
things, ſome perſon out of every tything or borough came to the wittena- 
gemot, to take care of the concerns of the ſociety he belonged to: theſe were 
called u ten or wiſemen, and were no other than the preſiding judges or ge- 
refa or every tything, who were anaually choſen, both in the rural and town 
tythings. As therefore the earls, biſhops, and abbots (who were the pre- 
hiding judges in the communities both ecclefiaitical and civil, that the people 
were originally divided into) were undoubtedly members of the wittena- 
gemot, ſo it is reaſonable to think that the witan (who were the preſiding judges 
in the leſſer communities that were afterwards made) were 10 too. For it was 
but natural, when every individual could not appear in perſon, that the dele- 
gate or repreſentative of each community ſhould be the perſon to whom they 
had by their own free choice given the precedency amongſt themſelves. Hence 
it is plain, that the commons or land-holders were ever a part of the legiſla- 
ture: becauſe though the earls perhaps might not be elective or annual ofti- 
cers after the diſſolution of the heptarchy, as they were before, yet the graves 
of the tythings, who were elective, being members of the Saxon wittenu-ge- 
mot, the commons remained a conſtituent part of the Saxon legitlature, 
Hence the Ceorles (who were the fame as our tarmers, only paying their rent 
in corn, hay, &c. inſtead of money) and alſo the thanes (who had lands af- 
ligned them by the king or great men in recompence tor their ſervice, and in 
lieu of wages, and conſequently were no more than part of the family of him 
they had their lands of) were not members of the wittena-gemot, except 
ſuch thanes, who held their lands of the crown for their ſervice, which related 
to the public. See page 16, 17, note.) A wittena-gemot then was no 
other than an aſſembly of all the preſiding judges of the nation, earls, bi- 
thops, and wites, or the annual magiltrates of the tythings and boroughs, 
who repreſented all the proprietors of land in their reſpective tythings. Ihus 
matters ſtood till the conqueſt, King William I. having aſſumed the regal 
ſtate as his own by right, treated all that had oppoſed him as rebels, and 
dilpofletiing them of their lands, diſtributed them amongſt his own confede- 
rates, who held them of the crown by a ſervice of a determined number of 
loldiers, in caſe of an invation or a rebellion, and they enfeotfed their own 
immediate followers with ſoine portions of what was afligned to them under 
reſervation of ſuch ſervice. Theſe lands were called knights fees, (each fee 


IT. Whether the king had a power to tax the people with- 
out the conſent of the wittena-gemot ? 

III. Whether the general aflembly had a right to elect and 
depole the kings? 

They who moſt ſtretch the prerogative royal, pretend, 


was about twenty pounds a year then, which is equal to four or five hundred 
pounds now.) As the Normans were much inferior to the Engliſh in num- 
bers, their buſineſs was to ſecure all the power they could in their own 
hands. Accordingly, over moſt of the tythings was placed a Norman chiet, 


whoſe power was to be the fame as the Saxon gerefa, with this difference, that 


It was to be hereditary. "Theſe chicts were called barons, and their eſtates 
baronies or honours. The conqueror to undermine the power of the Saxon 
earls, which he could not fafely deſtroy, diſmembered the barons eſtates in a 
manner from the counties, and made them recognizeno ſuperior but the crown. 
By which means there was no difference between an 2 2 a baron, but 
only in extent, the power of both which was exceeding great) being the fame 
over their vaſſals. As for the boroughs they — Þ. in the ſame condi- 
tion as in the Saxon times, and governed by annual magiſtrates of their own 
chooſing. The conformity then between the Saxon wittena-gemot and Nor- 
man parhaments ſtood thus : the ecclefiaſticks and earls were the fame in 
both; the boroughs were repreſented in both by one of their own chooting, 
who was ſtyled burgeſs, inſtead of wite, probably becauſe the magiſtrate was 
not always choſen repreſentative; and as the Saxon wites, or preſiding judges 
of the tythings, were members of the legiſlature, ſo were the Norman chiefs, 
or barons, with this difference only, that as the firſt had their right by elec- 
tion and for a time, the others had theirs in ſucceſſion. And as the Saxon 
wites ſerved tor their tythings, fo the barons were intended by law to ſerve 
tor the tenants of their baronies, which is the reaſon why they were exempt- 
ed trom contributing to the wages of the knights of the ſhire, Thus every 
ſpot of land was flill repreſented ; for as every part was within ſome tything 
in the Saxon time, ſo in the Norman every part of the whole kingdom was 
within ſome barony or tome borough. Things continued upon this folid foun- 
dation during the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. But the barons, 
who were ſo many petty-princes, being divided in the civil war betwixt Ste- 
hen, Maud, and Henry II. cach party treated thoſe of the other fide as re- 
— which brought the poſſeſſion of much lands to the contending princes. 
And as each fide had experienced the power of the barons over their vaſſals, 
and having beſides many friends to remunerate, they ſplit the baronies into 
ſmaller tenancies in chief, who all held immediately of the crown: Hence 
aroſe the diſtinction of tees ot the old feoffments and fees of the new, and 
alto of the greater and leſſer barons. By granting thus ſmall fees in the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II, and king John, tenants in capite, or barons, were 1 
multiplied, that a very unequal reprefentation of the kingdom aroſe; theic 
leffer barons having an equal ſhare in the legiſlature with the moit potent. 
This grievance being grown to the greateſt height, when king John was re- 
duced to reaton, there was a clauſe inſerted in his magna charta, whereby all 
the greater barons were to be ſeverally ſummoned to parliament, and the lefler 
in general, by which means theſe laſt were excluded from fitting in parlia- 
ment fingly and wm perton ; but however the being ſummoned in general. 
gave them a right to do this as a community, and by repretentation ; and us 
theſe lefler barons were co-ordinate in rank, the right of repreſenting them 
naturally devolved on i12ch of their body as the reit conferred it on, The 
perſons o choſen, were called from the tenure of their lands, and from 
their repreſenting the reſpective counties for which they ſerved knights ot 
the ſhire, "Thete were to be choſen at the county courts, where none bu? 
the immediate tenants of the crown (the lefler barons) came, and none other 
had votes till, by the etghth of Henry VI. all freeholders of torty thillings 
per annum had a right to vote at the election of knights of the ſhire. 
Thus we find both before and after the conqueſt, all proprietors of land had 
a ſhare in the Jegitiuture, The reader way fee theſe things more at large iti 
St, Amand's ettay on the legiſlative power, &c, 
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the legiſlative power was wholly lodged in the king. In 
torus whereof, they urge the terms made uſe of by the Saxon 
ings in their laws, by which they ſeem to declare themſelves 
the ſole enactors, without giving room to believe the general 
aſſembly had any hand in the matter. To this it is anſwered, 
though there is no mention in theſe laws of the conſent 
of the great council, it does not follow that their con- 
currence was not neceſſary ; no more than it can be inferred 
at this day from our ſaying the ſtatutes of king Charles I. or 
of king Charles II. that theſe ſtatutes were enacted without 
the conſent and authority of parliament. If we were litte- 
rally to underſtand all the expreſſions uſed in ſpeaking of, and 
to. the king, we ſhould doubtleſs aſcribe greater power to 
him than he is actually inveſted with. But to give more direct 
proofs, that the authority of the wittena-gemot was neceflary 
in making new laws, ſeveral teſtimonies are produced, ſhewing 
that the kings acted nothing in this reſpect, without the con- 
ſent of the eſtates. Among the many that are alledged, I 
ſhall only chooſe a few, and inſert the ſubſtance of them. 

In the title of the Weſt-Saxon laws publiſhed by king Ina, 
it is ſaid, they were made with the advice and conſent ot the 
biſhops, great men, earls, wiſe men, ſeniors, and people of the 
whole kingdom. 

Egbert, ſays in one of his charters ; I Egbert, king of the 
Welt-Saxons, with the permiſſion and conſent * of our whole 
nation, and unanimous advice of all the great men, &c. 

But ſeeing it may be objected, that this is a charter and 
not a law, the teſtimony of king Alfred is alledged, who, in 
the title of his laws, ſpeaking as if he acted by his ſole au- 
thority, concludes with theſe words : I Alfred, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, ſhewed theſe laws to my wiſe-men, and they 
ſaid, they all liked, or, were pleaſed, they ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. 

At the end of Athelſtan's laws, we have theſe words : all 
theſe things were confirmed and ordained by a gencral 
aflembly, or ſynod, held at Graetly, at which was preſent 
archbiſhop Elfin, with all the great men king Athelitan could 
aſſemble. 
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The title of ſome other laws made by this King, runs {1 


this manner: theſe are the laws that were inſtituted by the 
wile-men at Exeter. 


Much the ſame expreſſion is prefixed before the laws gf 


Edgar and Ethelred II. 


In a charter of Canute the Great \, we have theſe words: J 


Canute, king of the whole ifland of Albion, and many other 


nations, by the advice and decree of the archhiſhops, biſhoy; 
abbots, earls, and all my other faithful jubjects have 5 
dained, &c. This authority is of the greater force; as Ca- 
nute aſcending the throne by right of conqueit, would not 
probably have ſought the concurrence of the eſtates, had hs 
not found it cuſtomary ſo to do. ; 

In a word, it is pretended, if ſome of the kings expre. 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as would induce one to believe 
they acted by their ſole authority, in the promulgation of the 
laws, their words are not to be taken in the jiteral ſenfe, 
The reaſon is, theſe expreſſions are explained and limited be 
thoſe of ſome other kings, who owned, they acted in con- 
cert with the wittena-gemot. Now there is no likelihovd 
ſovereign princes would ever acknowledge their power to be 
limited, if it was not ſo in reality. If any one will infiſt up— 
on this ſort of expreſſions, which ſeem to imply that the 
kings make laws without the conſent and approbation of 
parhament, it may by the ſame method be proved, that the 
king at this very day is inveſted with an abſolute power in 
this reſpect. And indeed, in ſome certain acts, which are 
preſented to him by the parliament, he ſays, that be wills 
and requires, though it is well known, his will would be of 
no force, unleſs preceded by the conſent of the two houſes. 

The ſame reaſonings and reflections occur with regard to 
the ſecond queſtion, or the impoſition of taxes. If the Saxon 
kings ſeem in ſome paſſages to levy taxes by their own au— 
thority, we are to underſtand, it was not till after the pre- 
vious conſent of the eſtates, as we find upon other occaſions. 

I ſhall not inſiſt here on the third queſtion, concerning 
the electing and depoſing of the kings, becauſe I intend to 
treat of thele points under the article of the ſucceſſion. 


IV. The authority of the wittena-gemot in eccleſiaſtical matters, 


E FORE the Anglo-Saxons embraced the chriſtian re- 

ligion, one of their fundamental maxims (aſcribed alſo 
by Tacitus to the ancient Germans) was, that all impor- 
rant affairs relating to the whole nation, were brought to the 
general afſembly, where they were debated in common, that 
they might be ſettled with the unanimous conſent of all that 
had a right to vote. It' is no wonder therefore, that religious 
affairs were regulated in the wittena-gemots, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, fince they are of the greateſt importance to 
mankind. Accordingly, Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
being defirous atter his converſion, to eſtabliſh the chriſtian 
religion in his dominions, did not undertake it till he had 
conſulted his wiſe-men, that is, his wittena-gemot, as Bede 
relates it, The maxim, that no laws are binding but what 
the whole nation has conſented to, has all along been looked 
upon in England, as the foundation of liberty, and the baſis 
of government. 

Ecclefiaſtical affairs may be ranked in two claſſes. Firſt, 
ſuch as relate to the clergy alone, as making a diſtinct body 
from the laity. Theſe were left, as they now are, to the 
ſole management of the ecclefiaſticks, who held their coun- 
cils or ſynods, where the laity had nothing to do. Secondly, 
ſach as concerned the body of the people, as chriſtians. 
Theſe were regulated in the mixed councils, confiſting of 
the chief men of the clergy and the nobility. - Herein, the 
rules of equity were perfectly followed. It was not thought 
uſt to enact civil laws, that were obligatory to the clergy, 
as members of the ſtate, without their concurrence. On 
the other hand, it was deemed unreaſonable, that the clergy 
ſhould have a power of making eccleſiaſtical laws, that were 
binding to the laity, as chriſtians without the conſent of 
the wittena-gemot, or repreſentative of the nation. Thus, 
in both theſe reſpc&s, the ſame principles were followed, 
namely, thar no man was bound by any laws, to which he 
nad not given his conſent, either by himſelf or his repreſen- 
tative, Hence it is, that the wittena-gemots were for the 
moſt part mixed aſfembhes, where all important affairs, as 
well eccleſiaſtical as civil, were treated, and that theſe aſſem- 
blies had no leſs authority in ſpirituals, than in temporals. 

To be convinced of this, we need only caſt an eye on the 
1zws of the Anglo-Saxons, where we find a perpetual mix- 
ture of eccleſiaſtical and civil matters. I ſhall produce a few 
inſtances, which ſeem to be inconteſtable. In the year 673, 


„Cum lcentiz & conſenſu. Great regiſter of Abbington, before-men- 
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a council was convened, where Theodore archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury preſided, and ten canons of the ancient general coun- 
cils were aflented to, as hath been related in the hiſtory of 
the church of that time. But this aſſembly was not purely 
an ecclefiaſtical ſynod ; for beſides the biſhops, all the kings 
and great men of England were preſent, as an hiſtorian re- 
lates it. And therefore it was a mixed council, a mycel ſv- 
nod, a real wittena-geraot, We muſt take care not to be 
led into error by the words council or ſynod, which at pre- 
ſent denote an aflembly of eccleſiaſticks; whereas, in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, theſe terms were not underſtood 
in ſo limited a ſenſe, but ſerved to expreſs all ſorts of great 
aſſemblies. Whoever carefully examines the nature of theſe 
ancient aſſemblies, which by hiſtorians are called councils, 
he will find, they were mixed conventions, fince they were 
tubſcribed, approved, and aſſented to, by the kings, princes, 
and great men there preſent. In the reign of Edward the 
elder, an aſſembly was held, where the articles of a treaty 
were ſettled between that prince and Guthurm, to whom 
Alfred had given Eaſt-Anglia, a ſtate affair, if ever there 
was any. And yet, in this very aflembly, were enacted ſe- 
veral eccleſiaſtical laws, which in the preamble are called 
ſenatus conſulta, becauſe made by the witan, that is, by the 
great men of Weſſex and Eaft-Anglia, Among theſe laws, 
befides ſeveral that were purely political, there are ſome 
with theſe titles, of apoſtates, of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
are in orders, of inceſts, of faſts, &c. From whence it is 
maniteſt, theſe political aſſemblies made laws concerning rc- 
ligion. An hiſtorian ſays, king Athelſtan convened a coun- 
cil, in which many laws both cccleſiaſtical and civil werc 
enacted : conſequently this was not an aſſembly of church- 
men, fince it was never pretended the clergy had a power to 
make tecular laws, 
But this is not all. It is ſhown by ſeveral inſtances, that 
the wittena-gemot elected and deprived the biſhops. Wil- 
frid biſnop of York, whom I have had frequent occaſion t9 
mention, was elected by the two kings of Northumberland, 
and the general council of that kingdom, as the author of his 
life relates. Erkendwald, biſhop of London, was elected with 
the conſent of king Sebba, and the advice of all the people. 
Wulitan was made biſhop of Worceſter in curia, that is, 
in the great aſſembly, which is called the court, or the 
kings court. Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, ſpeaks in this 


To the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, nov in the office of the king's remem- 
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brancer of the exchequer. 
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manner of the elections of the biſhops and abbots : for 
many years, there was no election abſolutely free and cano- 
nical: but all eccleſtaſtical dignities were conferred by the 
King's court, according to their good pleaſure . : 

As the wittena-gemot was concerned in the election, ſo 
was it alſo in the deprivation of biſhops. Of which I 
ſhall give the following inſtances. Brithelm, biſhop of Dor- 
cheſter, being promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, Edgar, 
who had a mind Dunſtan ſhould be archbiſhop, cauſed 
Brithelm to be ſent back to his former biſhoprick. How 
this was done we are intormed by Oſbern the monk, who 
wrote the life of Dunſtan : within a few days after Brithelm 
was made archbiſhop, not thinking himſelf fit for ſo great 
a charge, he departed to the church he had lately left, by 
the command ot the King and people. Another hiſtorian 
relates this matter in the manner following : Edgar made 
Brithelm deſcend the ſame way he was raiſed : for a council 
being convened for this very purpoſe, he objected ſeveral ar- 
ticles againſt Brithelm, and by the order and conſent of his 
barons, ſent him back to the cure of. his former church of 


Of the 


Have already obſerved in ſome other place, that the Saxon 

government in Germany was ariſtocratical, and that they 
kad only a general who commanded their armies in time ot 
war. The Saxon leaders themſelves erected their ſeveral 
conqueſts in Great-Britain into kingdoms, and aſſumed the 
title of king. But with this new title, they were however 
confidered at firſt by their ſubjects upon the ſame foot only 
with their governors in Germany, whoſe power was far 
from being deſpotical. Nevertheleſs, ſome pretend, the right 
of conquelt gave theſe firſt kings an unlimited power, from 
whence it would follow, that the privileges of the Englith 
ſubjects were either conceſſions of the kings, or uſurpations 
of the people. This argument, drawn from the right of 
conqueſt, might have ſome weight af the privileges of the 
Britons, who were ſubdued, was the point in debate. But 
the queſtion here is about the privileges of the Saxons or 
Engliſh, who were themſelves the conquerors, and over 
whom conqueſt gave no power to their kings. I ſay, we are 
to confider here the Saxons only, ſince there remained in 
the country they were maſters of, but very few Britons, who 
were looked upon bur as ſo many flaves. As therefore the 
Anglo-Saxons cannot be ſaid to loſe their rights by making 
conqueſts, they are to be confidered upon the ſame foot as 
in Germany, that is, as a free people under the conduct of 
a head or chief, whoſe power was limited by law. 

There is no doubt, that in England, as in all other 
kingdoms, the royal authority by degrees exceeded the 
bounds at firſt preſcribed. Bur, the hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons being very impertect, there is no giving a particular 
account of this matter. I muſt therefore content myſelf 
with ſhowing in general ſome of the chief prerogatives 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon kings during their dominion, 
which laſted above oO years, without being able ſo much 
as to obſerve the alterations in this reſpect during ſo long an 
interval, | 

One of the moſt confiderable of the king's prerogatives 
was the power of appointing the earls, viſcounts, judges, 
and other officers as well civil as military. Some however 
aſſert, that the military poſt of the dukes or holds of each 
county was conferred by the ſhire-gemot. Very probably, it 
was in the king's power to change theſe offices according 
to his pleaſure, of which we meet with ſeveral inſtances in 
hiſtory. But after all, it cannot be poſitively affirmed, be- 
cauſe when ſuch an officer is found to be turned out by the 
king, it does not neceflarily follow, it was done without the 
conſent or previous ſentence of the wittena--emot®, 

Another great prerogative of the crown, was that the 
laws made in the wittena-gemot were of no force without 
the aſſent of the king, to whom was committed the execu- 
tive power. | 

The king had alſo power to pardon malefactors. But 
as offences may be conſidered in a double view, namely, 
as they concern the publick, or as being prejudicial to ſome 
private perſon, the king could only pardon them in the 
firſt reſpect. The king's pardon prevented not the offended 
party from demanding. fatisfaction for the wrongs he had 
received. This ſatisfaction was called in Saxon, wiregeld, 


n After which the perſon ſo elected being firſt conſecrated, the king in- 
veſted him with the temporalitics, by the delivery baculi & annuli, as may 
e ſeen in the ſame author, ; 
As the earls in thoſe days held their earldoms of the community, and 
not of the king, there is no doubt but they were both made and turned out 
with the conſent of the great council, But as a body politick cannot act itſelt, 
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Dorcheſter. Brithelm therefore was both elected and de- 
prived by the authority of the wittena-gemot. In the reign 
of Edward the Confeſſor, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was removed from his fee by a decree of the wittena-gemor, 
and Stigand being elected in his place, the papal power could 
neither procure this election to be annulled, as long as the 
dominion of the Saxons laſted, nor prevent the Engliſh from 
acknowledging Stigand as lawful archbiſhop, though tuſpend- 
ed by the pope. 

Theſe inſtances ſhow, the wittena-geinot, or myce! ſynod, 
was an eccleſiaſtical and political aſſembly at rhe ſame time, 
and that all affairs relating to the church and ſtate were in- 
differently treated there. It was not till long after, when 
the papal authority was grown to a great height, under the 
Norman and Angevin kings, that the clergy claimed the pri- 
vilege of debating apart all matters any ways relating to reli- 
gion, in cccleftaſtical aſſemblies or ſynods, 

It is time now to ſpeak of the king in particular, his pre- 
rogatives, revenues, and ſucceſſion to the crown: 


IN. 


that is, a reparation, made to the injured party or his friends 
and relations. Hence doubtleſs came the cuſtom in England, 
at this day, of the wife's or ſon's appealing in cafes ot mur- 
der. For the fame reaſon alſo this clauſe is uſually inſerted 
in pardons : Ita tamen ut ſtet recto in curia noſtri, fi quis 
verſus cum loqui voluerit. 

The power of coining money was another of the king's 
prerogatives, which he could grant by charter to whom he 
pleaſed, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon kings granted the 
lame to the two archbiſhops and others. But the king had 
not the power of enhancing or debaſing the coin. The 
mirror of juſtices recites it as an old law, that the king 
could not change the money, or make other coin than of fil- 
ver, without the conſent of all the counties. 

It is uncertain, whether it was abſolutely in the power 
of the Saxon kings, to make war or peace, without the 
conſent of the wittena-gemot. It is true, indeed, the power 
of making war was, as it is now, of little conſequence, fince 
the king, not being able to raiſe money without the conſent 
of the eſtates, could not bear the expence, if his ſubjects re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt him. But as for making peace, the caſe is quite 
different, ſince on a good or bad peace, depends the welfare 
of a whole kingdom, as hath been too often experienced. 
And therefore theſe two prerogatives, which are commonly 
joined together, widely differ in their conſequences. It de— 
pends on the people to contribute to the wars the king is 
pleaſed to undertake of his own accord, and by refufing 
their concurrence, have it in their power to prevent the mil- 
chiefs that an unjuſt or unneceſſary war may occaſion. But 
how ſhall they hinder the effects of a pernicious peace, con- 
cluded without their knowledge ? | 

The king's revenues were of three forts. The firſt 
conſiſted in certain things, furniſhed him. by the ſtate, for 
the maintenance of his houſhold, as corn, hay, cattle, 
and the like, which were uſually paid in kind. The ſecond 
branch was the produce of certain demeſnes or lands an- 
nexed to the crown, and deſigned to ſerve for public uſes, - 
it not being in the power of the king to grant any part of 
them, not even to the church, without the conſent of the 
eſtates. Hence it is that we find the ancient charters of the 
Saxon kings to the churches or monaſteries, confirmed by 
the principal members of the general atlembly, who ſigned 
them in this manner: I]. N---- have ſubſcribed, confirmed, 
approved, corroborated, or other the like expreſſions, It 
cannot be doubted but this branch of the king's revenue was 
applied to public uſes, when it is conſidered, that ſo late as 
the end of the XIVrh century, in the reign of Richard II. 
the parliament ordered, that tor the future the revenues of 
the king's demefnes ſhould go towards defraying the charge 
of the wars he ſhould be engaged in. The third branch 
conſiſted, as at this day, of certain taxes or impoſts, which 
were laid from time to time on the people upon urgent oc- 
caſions, by the authority of the wittena-gemot, 

We do not find, during the heptarchy, the kings affected 
any ſwelling titles, as ſome did afterwards, They were all 
contented with the title of king of their reſpective kingdoms, 
and the prince who was clected monarch, did not imagine he 


when any particular act is to be done, the execution thereof naturally de- 
volves on the king, as lord or head of the great ſeignory of the kingdom. 
And theretore when he is faid to make or put out an earl, the aſſent of the 
wittena-gemot is always to be ſuppoſed. F or tcudal earls (and all were 10 
in thoſe days) could not be made withour the conſent of the peers, 
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had a right to diſtinguiſh himſelf on that account. Egbert 
himſelf, after acquiring the ſovereignty of the {even King- 
doms, made no alteration in his uſual title of king of the 
Weſt-Saxons. Athelſtan was the firſt that ſtyled himſelf 
imperator. Edmund was fatisfied with, rector & guberna- 
tor Angliæ. Edgar called himſelf, king of the whole ifland 
of Albion. Canute the great aflumed the title of king of 
Albion, and many other nations. Some affected a Greck 
title, as Edgar, who ſtyled himſelf, totius Angliæ bafilcus. 
As for the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, there 
was no time fixed for this ceremony, either during the hep- 
tarchy, or after the union of the ſeven kingdoms. Each 
was crowned when he thought it moſt convenient. Before 
Egbert the kings of Kent were crowned by the archbiſhops 
ot Canterbury: the kings of Northumberland, by the arch- 
biſhops of York, and the reſt commonly by the biſhop of 
their capital. After Egbert united the heptarchy, or at leaſt 
four of the kingdoms into one, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury claimed the privilege of crowning the kings, but this 
pretenſion was founded only on a cuſtom, which, though 
uſual, was not however neceſſary. And indeed we find, 
after the union ſeveral kings were crowned by the arch- 
biſhops of York, or even by other biſhops. Some ſay, 
Harold put the crown on his own head himſelf. Sweyn the 


The Succeſſion to the Crown in 


HERE are three different opinions upon this ſubject, 
The firſt is, that the crown was all along hereditary, as 
well during the heptarchy as afterwards. The ſecond, that 
the crown was always elective, and in the diſpoſal of the 
people; ſo that, although the ſon ſucceeded the father, it 
was however by election. The third, that the crown was 
neither hereditary nor elective, but the kings had power to 
ive it by will to any one of their ſons or relations, whom 
they thought moſt worthy. But how confidently ſoever each 
aſſerts his opinion, it is eaſily perceived that to eſtabliſh any 
one of the three, is more difficult than to combat the other 
two. This difficulty ariſes from our imperfect knowledge of 
the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps from their not 
proceeding regularly themſelves in this matter, The argu- 
ments uſed by each party in defence of his own, and againſt 
the opinion of his adverſaries, are as follow. _ 

The firſt ſay, we need only run over the hiſtory of the 
heptarchy, to be convinced that in each of the ſeven Kking- 
doms, the crown remained in the family of the firſt kings, 
as long as there were any male heirs in being. And that 
after the union of the ſeven kingdoms, there was no altera- 
tion in this reſpect, the race of Egbert fitting on the throne 
down to Edward the confeſſor. It is true indeed the Daniſh 
kings are to be excepted : but as they intruded themſelves by 
force of arms, nothing can be inferred from thence againſt 
the crown's being hereditary. 

They who believe the crown was elective, ground their 
opinion upon the ſame hiſtory, by ſhowing that the lineal 
ſucceſſion from father to ſon, was not always preſerved. 
And indeed, they demonſtrate, by undeniable proots, that 
the king's brother often ſucceeded before the king's ſons, 
and diſtant branches of the royal family were preferred before 
the ncareſt, whence they conclude, this was occaſioned by 
the right of clection refiding in the people. They turther 
add, that although the fon tucceeded the father, ſometimes 
even for ſeveral generations, it does not neceffarily follow, 
that the crown was hereditary; as the imperial crown ot 
Germany cannot be ſaid to be ſo, though it has now conti- 
nued two hundred and fifty years in the houſe of Auſtria. 
To ſupport their opinion concerning the right of election, 
they alledge ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtorians, who ſpeaking 
of the kings that ſucceeded their fathers, uſe this expreſhon, 
clectus eſt in regem, he was elected king. 5 

To this the others reply, that indeed upon certain oc- 
caſions, fraud and violence took place: but however, the 
linial ſucceſſion, though broken for ſome time, preſerved its 
rights, ſince quickly after we find things were reſtored to 
their former ſtate. I think it needleſs to produce the in- 
{tanccs alledged by both parties. Befides their having been 
related in the hiſtory, the reader may eafily retreſh his me- 
mory by cafting his eye on the genealogical tables of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, where the order ot the ſucceſſion is ſet 


o They were crowne! in the market- place of Kingſton upon Thames. 

r 'Thete impreſſions were taken from old Saxon coins. 

4 'Tyrrel looks upon it as fiction in them who will have it that Alfred was 
crowned with a crown wrought with flow er de luces, beculie {1ch a crown 
was kept among the regalia at Weſtminſter before our lata civil wars. The 
inſcription, hc eſt, &c. being in all probability put on the box wherein it 
was kept by ſome monk of atter-times, to give the greater air of antiquity 
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firſt Daniſh king, was not crowned at all, and yet ws 
owned for king. Edgar reigned ſeveral years in Weſſex, be. 
fore he was folemnly crowned. Edward the confeffor's co. 
ronation was not performed till fix months after he was pro- 
claimed. This neglect is a clear evidence this ceremony was 
not then deemed abſolutely neceſſary. And therefore the; 
who date the beginnings of the reigns from the coronation 
days, only breed contufion in chronology from an over. 
exactneſs. This way of reckoning is ſo much the more lia. 
ble to error, as there were ſome kings who repeated the ſo— 
lemnity of their coronation ſeveral times; for inſtance, Cerdic 
firſt king of Weſſex. This ceremony was not at firſt per- 
formed in a church, but in the open air. Thus it is expref}; 
ſaid by the hiſtorians, that Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred 
were crowned in an open place“. 
As for the form of the crown, it was not very curious, ;+ 
leaſt it was not uniform, as may be ſeen from many impre{. 
ſions of heads of the Saxon kings, given us by Camden and 
Spelman”, Some have only a diadem of pearls. Others a 
coronet with fix rays or points, with flower de luces between, 
or pearls upon them. Edward the confeſſor has an imperial 
crown. This varicty ſhows that in England, as well as in 
other places, there was not then any ſettled form for the 
crowns, but that each prince pleaſed his own fancy 4. 


the Time of the Anglo-Saxons. 


down. As for the expreſſion of the hiſtorians, he was 
elected, they ſay, theſe words are to be found only in au- 
thors who wrote long after, and made uſe of them without 
conſidering the conſequences, as not treating expreſly of 
this matter. Beſides, it is pretended, theſe authors have nor 
rightly tranſlated the original terms in the Saxon annals, feng 
to rice, which properly ſignify regnum capeſſit, he took upon 
him the kingdom. 

They who are of the third opinion, alledge againſt the 
firſt, that the crown was not therefore hereditary, becauſe 
it continued long in one family, as appears from the example 
ot the houſe of Auſtria. To the ſecond they object, that 
after proving the crown not to be hereditary, their inference, 
that it was therefore elective, is not juſt, for there is another 
way, which excluded the other two, namely, the kings 
diſpoſed of the crown as they thought fit. To confirm their 
opinion, they alledge the example of France, where they 
pretend, the kings, even as low down as ſome of the ſecond 
race”, enjoyed the privilege of diſpoſing of their dominions, 
which occaſioned the ſo frequent diviſion of that kingdom. 
For, ſay they, had it been the eldeſt ſon's right always to 
ſucceed his father, it is inconceivable that the younger bro- 
thers ſhould ſo frequently riſe in arms to compel their elder 
to ſhare the kingdom with them. On the other hand, they 
obſerve, if the crown of France had been elective, it is not 
likely the French would have always elected as many ſove— 
reigns, as the former kings had left ſons. From all which 
they conclude, that the frequent partitions during the firit 
and ſecond race, were ſolely owing to the teſtamentary diſ- 
poſition of the kings. Agreeable to this, is what Mezerai 
lays, ſpeaking of Aribert king Dagobert's brother. His 
words are : but as Aribert was young, and the king his fa- 
ther. perhaps had left him no part ot the kingdom in his 
will, it was to no purpoſe that Bernulph, his mother's bro- 
ther, endeavoured to. perſuade the Nuſtrians to riſe in his 
tavour. This cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the French from 
the beginning of their monarchy, as ir is pretended to bc 
proved, is doubtleſs a ſtrong preſumption that the Anglo- 
Saxons did the like, ſeeing they lived at the ſame time, and 
came, as well as the Franks, from Germany, in the ſam: 
century. Burt if it be objected, there are no inſtances to 
be found then in England of the like partitions, in the king- 
doms of the heptarchy, it is replied, there were ſome though 
not many. The Kings of the heptarchy, who were but 
petty princes in compariſon of the kings of France, took 
care not to divide their dominions, otherwiſe there would 
quickly have been as many ſovereigns as cities. However 
there were ſome that did ſo: for inſtance, Penda, king 
of Mercia, placed in his life-time, his eldeſt ſon, Peda on 
the throne of Leiceſter, having erected that city, and thc 
adjoining country into a kingdom. Ethelred his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, gave his brother Merowald part of his dominions, 


to the crown. : 

The crown of France has been enjoyed by three royal families: firft, the 
Merovians, begun by Pharamond, and ended in Childeric III. twenty-One 
kings: ſecond, the Carolinians from Charles Martell to Lewis V. fourteen 


_ third, begun in Hugh Caput, of which there have been thirtr-one 
ings. g 
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with the title of King of Hereford, which little Kingdom was 
left by Merowald, to his brother Mercelm. Oſwy, king of 
Northumberland, gave the kingdom of Deira to Alfred 
his natural ſon, as Ethelwulph did the kingdom of Kent, 
in his life-time to Athelſtan. For a farther confirmation of 
this opinion, Ethelwulph's will 1s produced, who diſpoſed of 
his dominions in ſo abſolute a manner, that his four ſons 
were to ſucceed one after another, whether the firſt had 
children or not; which was accordingly done. Theſe are 
the arguments alledged in proof of the third opinion; but 
they have not remained unanſwered. 

It is ſaid firſt, thoſe princes, who were crowned in their 
father's life-time, were properly but ſo many viceroys: and 
they, who, contrary to the eſtabliſhed order, ſucceeded by 
yirtue of a will, were admitted to the throne by the autho- 
rity, or at leaſt, not without the conſent of the eſtates, 
which implies a right of election in the ſubjects. 

But it is more difficult to anſwer the arguments drawn 
from the proceedings of Canute the great, who, towards the 
latter end of his life, very carefully avoided every thing 
that might make the Engliſh apprehenſive of his intending 
to altcr the form of government. It 1s well known, this 
prince annulled his marriage articles with Emma of Nor- 
mandy, by making his will, and appointing Harold, his 
ſucceſſor, inſtead of Hardicanute, who by the marriage 
contract was heir to the crown. This ſeems to demonſtrate, 
the king was entirely free to chooſe his ſucceſſor. It is true, 
after his death diſputes aroſe ; but however that be, it ap- 
pears at leaſt, this prince thought he might diſpoſe of the 
crown by will. The ſame thing may be ſaid of Edward the 
confeflor. Whether this prince made a will in favour of 
the duke of Normandy, or defigned it only, or even gave 
him but a bare verbal promiſe, it may be inferred from 
thence, that he imagined he had a right to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
ſion that way. 

Theſe are the reaſons alleged to ſupport the three opi— 
nions, in this important inquiry. I call it important with 
regard to thoſe who really think it ſo. For my part, I can 
hardly be 1 there is any occaſion to recur to the 
cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh thoſe that are to 
be followed at this day. 

It would not, perhaps, be impoſſible to form an Idea of 
the Anglo-Saxon government, with regard to the ſucceſhon, 
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by uniting the three foregoing opinions. It ſeems to me 
that from all the reaſons alledged, it may be inferred in fa- 
vour of the firſt, that the crown was hereditary in the family 
of the Saxon kings, as well during the heptarchy, as after 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms. In favour of the ſecond, 
it may be granted, that upon extraordinary occafions, the 
wittena-gemot, conſidering itſelf as ſupreme legiſlator, aſ- 
ſumed an abſolute authority, and went beyond the ufual 
bounds. With the third it may be ſaid, the kings had 
power of nominating their ſueceſſor, provided when they 
deviated from the common practice, which was to prefer the 
next in blood, they took care to have their choice confirmed 
by the great council of the kingdom. This is the reaſon 
why thoſe Kings who were not the next in blood, never tailed 
ot making ule of the conſent of the eſtates, thereby to rectity 
the irregularity of their acceſſion to the throne. This we ice 
alſo in Alfred's will, at the end of his life publiſhed by Spel- 
man *. By uniting thus the three opinions, the rules for the 
ſucceſſion in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, will be found 
to be much the ſame with thoſe at preſent. It is confeſſed, 
the crown is hereditary, But however, this prevents not 
the parliament in extraordinary caſes, from claiming a 
power to over-rule cuſtom, and ſettle the ſucceſſion on a 
more diſtant, in prejudice of a nearer relation. Of this the 
hiſtory of England, ſince the conqueſt affords many inſtances 
and precedents, without inſiſting on thoſe of our own times. 
It it is objected, all do not allow the king and parliament to 
have a right to ſuch a power; it may be replicd, till the 
contrary is determined by a lawful authority, it is reaſonable 
to preſume this power is rightfully lodged in the nation. 
According to theſe principles, they, who labour to prove 
the crown was elective in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
do not ſeem to do much in favour of the parliament, which 
claims a power to alter the ſucceſſion but on certain occa- 
ſions. On the other hand they who undertake to prove 
the crown was hereditary at that time, do no great prejudice 
to the authority aſſumed by this augult body only in extraor- 
dinary caſes. In fine, as they, who pretend to prove the 
Saxon kings had an abſolute power to diſpoſe of the crown, 
probably do not mean that the preſent kings have the ſame 
power, they ſeem to me to debate a queſtion of more curi- 
oſity than importance. 


Of the Laws of the ANGLO-<SAXONS, 


URING the heptarchy, there were no laws common 

to all the ſeven kingdoms, but each had its own in 
particular, It is very likely however, theſe laws were not 
very different, ſince the inhabitants of the ſeven kingdoms 
had the ſame original. But there is nothing certain in this 
matter. The firſt laws, we have any knowledge of, are 
thoſe publiſhed by Ethelbert, King of Kent, about the time 
of the converſion of the Saxons. We have likewiſe Ina's 
king of Weſſex, and Offa's, king of Mercia; and there is 
no doubt but ſome of the other kings made laws, though 
they are not tranſmitted to us. 

After the union of the ſeven kingdoms, Egbert's ſucceſſors 
explained or extended the laws already eſtabliſhed, or made 
new ones. The moſt famous are thoſe of Alfred the great, 
taken, as he himſelt ſays, from the beſt he could find, and 
particularly from Ina's and Offa's. Edgar with ſuch addi- 
tions and emendations as he thought fit, cauſed the laws of 
Altred to be ſtrictly obſerved. But it muſt be remembered, 
when England was divided into two kingdoms, namely, 
Weflex and Mercia, each had their laws apart, and Canute 
the great cauſed thoſe that were introduced by the Danes 
into Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, to be approved by 
the general aſſembly. There were therefore in England 
three ſorts of laws, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Danith, 
till Edward the confeſſor united them all in one body ©. As 


Ego Flfredus -- -- totius Weſt-Saxoniz nobilitatis conſenſy pariter & 
alſenſu, occidentalium Saxonem rex, &c. \Whence it is manifeſt, that though 
ne was nominated in his father's will to ſucceed his brothers, yet he was 
elected or at leaſt confit med by the great council in the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
lo bequeathed to him by his father. And therefore it is plain, that though 
the king had the power to diſpoſe of the crown by will, yet it could not be 
done without the conſent and afſent of the eſtates. 

t See what biſhiop Nicolſon ſays of this threetold diſtinction of the laws in 
4 note in the reign of Canute. To which may be added here the opinion of 
Opelman : * Our Saxons, though divided into many kingdoms, yet were 
5 they all one in effect, in manners, laws, and language ; 10 that the break» 
1 ing of their government into many kingdoms, or the reuniting of their 

kingdoms into a monarchy, wrought little or no change amongſt them 


* touching laws. For though we talk of the Weſt-Saxon law, Mercian law, 


ee 


and Dane law, whereby the ſeveral parts of England were governed; yet 
they all held an uniformity in ſubſtance, differing rather in their mulcts 
: than in their canon ; that is, in the quantity of fines and amerciaments, 
than in the courſe and frame of juſtice,” 
Number 14. 
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I propoſed only to give a general notion of the government 
of the Anglo-Saxons, my deſign is not to enter into a par- 
ticular account of all theſe laws. I ſhall content myſelf 
with relating ſome circumſtances, which ſeem to me to 
merit the curioſity of ſuch as are ſtrangers to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and are intelligible to all the world. 

The laws were divided into civil and criminal. The 
firſt concerned the lands or eftates, which were of two 
ſorts, bocland and ſocland. Bocland was much of the ſame 
nature with the lands we call allodialu. It was free and 
hereditary, and might be alienated by the owner, though 
he held it in fee of a ſuperior lord. This is properly what 
1s elſewhere called, feudum honoratum. This ſort of land 
was poſſeſſed by the nobles and moſt conſiderable among the 
people. Socland was poſſeſſed by the ceorles, and held of 
the lord by payment of a certain annual rent, and perfor— 
mance of certain perſonal ſervices. This fort of land is the 
ſame with what is called a rural fief. I do not think it ne- 
ceflary to enquire here into the original of fees, which would 
lead me too far, and beſides would contain nothing peculiar 
to England. I ſhall only ſay, in Selden's opinion, fees de- 
rive their original from the north, and from thence paſſed 
into Germany, Italy, France, Spain, England, where the 
northern nations ſeted. It would allo be too long a di- 
greſſion from my purpoſe, to recite all the laws concerning 


n The northern nations neither incorporating nor deſtroying the inhabi- 
tants in their conqueſts, divided the land into three parts; one they left to 
the old poſſeſſors, the other two they took themſelves. Theſe divitions ate 
called by the writers of thoſe ages, ſortes Gothicæ, and ſortes Roman, in 
Italy, The Franks proceeded in the fame manner in Gaul. What they 
took to themſelves was termed terra ſalica, the reſt was called alodium, from 
the negative particle A and leud, which ſignifies in Teutonick, perſons linked 
by feudal tenures, who only had a ſhare in the legiſlature. So that allo- 
dial lands were ſuch as were not ſubject to feudal duties, yet before tenants 
were oppreſſed, the term allodarii was a term of reproach, as it difcriminat= 
ed the vanquiſhed from the victors. "Though their land was at firſt free 
from all ſervice, many poſſeſſors for their better ſecurity gave their allodial 
lands to the chiefs of great lordſhips to take them back under feudal tenures. 
Others, without diveſting themſelves at all of their ancient poſſoſſion, placed 
themſelves under ſuch ſuperiors, and then came in uſe the phraſe tenere in 
allodio, frequent enough in our doomiday book, and in forcign writers ; 
for all protection and ſubjection was juppoſed then to be founded on tenure, 
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the poſſeſſion of the two ſorts of lands before mentioned, 
eſpecially as theſe things are underſtood by few people. Ir 1s 
ſufficient to have given a general idea of them, and therefore 
I ſhall proceed to what is much more intelligible, the cri- 
minal laws. | 

By the regulations of Alfred the great, all perſons accuſ- 
ed of any crime were to be tried by their peers. This 
privilege, which the Engliſh have preſerved to this day, 1s 
one of the greateſt a nation can enjoy. It ſcreens the 
ſmall from the oppreſſion of the great, and from the ca- 
price or paſſion of the king himſelf, of which there have 
been ſeveral inſtances in England. But as the term peers 
may not be rightly underſtood by many readers, it will be 
proper briefly to explain the meaning of the word. It is 
to be obſerved, that in England there are but two degrees 
or orders of men, namely, the peers of the realm, and 
the commons. Dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, 
are peers of the realm, and peers among themſelves ; inſo- 
much that the loweſt of the barons is the pcer of the higheſt 
duke w. All the reſt of the people are ranked with the 
commons. So that in this reſpe&, the meaneſt artificer is 
peer of all below the rank of a baron. When therefore it 
is ſaid every one is tryed by his peers; the meaning is, the 
peers of the realm are judged by thoſe of their own order, 
that is, by the other lords ; who, like them, are peers of 
the realm. In the ſame manner, one of the commonality 1s 
tried by ſuch as are of the order of the commons, who, in 
this reſpect, are his peers or equals, how much ſoever they 
may differ with regard to birth or fortune. There 1s how- 
ever this difference between the peers of the realm and the 
commons; every peer of the realm has a right to vote at 
the trial of another peer, whereas the commons are tryed but 
by twelve perſons of their order, whoſe verdict concerns only 
f:ct. Theſe twelve perſons, after hearing the public exa- 
mination of the witneſſes for and againſt the party accuſed, 
only bring him in guilty or not guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge ; after which the judge condemns or acquits him 
according to law. Such is the privilege enjoyed by the 
Engliſh, ever ſince the time of king Alfred. And perhaps 
this prince only revived and rectified a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by 
the Saxons, time out of mind *, 

When the crime was not clearly proved, or ſufficient 
evidence found to condemn or acquit the accuſed, two 
methods were uſed, by which it was thought, the truth 
might be diſcovered. The firſt was the oath of the party 
accuſed, to purge himſelf of the crime he was charged with. 
But his fingle oath was not ſufficient : he was to bring with 
him a certain number of perſons who were | and ſtill are] 
called compurgators, who alſo ſwore to his innocence. 

The ſccond method was by ordeal, that is, trial by 
fire or water. The trial by fire was performed two ways. 
The perſon accuſed held in his hand a red hot piece of iron 
of one, two, or three pounds weight, according to his 
crime, or according to the evidence againſt him; or elſe he 
was made to walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot 
plough- ſhares placed at a ſtared diſtance. If he had the 
good tortune to, come off unhurt, he was declared innocent. 
but in cate he was burnt, he was pronounced guilty. Per- 
ſons of quality were tried by fire odeal, of which Emma, 
mother to Edward the conteflor, is an inſtance. Trial by 
water ordeal was made either by cold or ſcalding water. 
Peaſants and flaves were put upon this trial. In the trial by 
cold water, the party ſuſpected had his hands and feet tied 
together, and ſo was thrown into a pond or river. It he 
ſunk he was adjudged innocent ; but it he floated on the 
ſurface of the water he was declared guilty *. When ſcald- 
ing water was the teſt, the perſon accuſed was to plunge his 
arm into it as far as the wriſt, and ſometimes up to the 
elbow. The trial by cold water was introduced by Lewis le 
Debonnaire, and by pope Eugenus II. inſtead of an oath, 


* Biſhops though lords of parliament, are tried by common juries, and 
not by the peers as R = imagined, 

* Sir William Temple fays, traces are not wanting of this cuſtom,. from 
the very inſtitution of Odin, the firſt leader of the Aſiatick Goths or Gæta 
into Europe, and founder. of that mighty kingdom round the Baltick fea, 
from whence all the Gothick governments in theſe north-weſt parts of the 
world were derived. This is the reaſon that it is known to have been as 
ancient in Sweden as any records, or traditions of that kingdom, and ſtill 
remains in ſome provinces. The Normans introduced the terms of jury and 
verdict as well as many other law terms ; but the trials by twelve men are 
expreſly mentioned in Alfred's and Ethelred's firſt laws. 

Y Somner in his gloſſary derives this word or, a privative, and dal, that is, 
diſtinction or difference, as much as to ſay, an impartial judgment without 
any diſtinction. 

* Rapin, by miſtake. ſays ſinking was a ſign of guilt, and ſwimming of 
innocence, The cuſtom among the country people of trying witches, b 
throwing them into the water with their thumbs and toes tied together, is 
perhaps a relict of water ordeal, Theſe trials were made with great folem- 
uity, and were always managed by the clergy, The perſon accuſed was 
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which was but too often the occaſion of the guilty perſons 
perjuring themſelves ; and the Engliſh followed their ex, 
ample. 

The third way of trial was by fingle combat. When the 
evidences of the accuſation were not ſtrong, the party was 
allowed to vindicate his innocence by challenging his accuſer 
to ſingle combat. If a woman was accuſed, the had the 
privilege of ſubſtituting one in her room, who was called her 
champion. This cuſtom was not introduced into England 
till towards the end of the empire of the Saxons : but it con- 
tinued a long time in being. 

A fourth way of trial was by giving the party ſuſpected a 
bit of bread or cheeſe , conſecrated with abundance of cere. 
monies. If he was guilty, it was believed the bread or the 
cheeſe would ſtick in his throat and choak him; but if inno- 
cent, he would readily ſwallow it. Part of the imprecation 
uſed upon delivering him the bread (after receiving the com. 
munion) was as follows: may this bread [or this cheeſe] 
which is given him in order to bring the truth to light, 
ſtick in his throat, and find no paſſage if he is guilty >, 
But if innocent of the crime laid to his charge, may he eaſily 
ſwallow this bread | or this cheeſe ] conſecrated in thy name, 
to the end all may know, &c. This way of trial was evi. 
dentiy in imitation of the waters of jealouſy among the Jews, 
They who forged the circumſtances of carl Goodwin's death, 
as related in the reign of king Edward, had probably an eve 
to this cuſtom. This conſecrated bread or cheeſe was called 
corſned, from the word ſnide or ſnidan, which fignifics to 
cut a bit off, and corſe, that is, to curſe, becauſe it was be- 
lieved it brought a curſe on the guilty perſon. The church 
not only approved of all theſe ways of trial, but preſcribed 
the ceremonies and Form of Prayers to be uſed on theſe oc- 
cafions, and even conſented that the biſhops and pricſts ſhould 
officiate, There is a law of Canute the great concerning 
the corſned to this effect: if a man be accuſed of murder, 
or of having any hand in it, let him clear himſelf to the 
relations and friends of the murdered perſon, and, if neceſ- 
ſary, let him be put to the trial of the corſned. It is very 
wonderful, the Saxons and other nations, among whom 
theſe trials were common, could for ſo long together fanc; 
they were infallible ways of diſcovering the truth. On the 
contrary, one would think the numberleſs experiments, they 
muſt needs have had of their uncertainty, ſhould have open- 
ed their eyes and made them ſce their error. 

When the charge was fully proved, the law ordained ſe- 
veral forts of puniſhments, according to the quality of the 
offence ; the greateſt part whereof conſiſted in fines, which 
the guilty perſon was condemned to pay to the injured 
party, to the king, to the earl, or to his lord. There 
were ſome crimes however, that were looked upon as capi- 
tal, and puniſhed with death. Such were treaſon againſt the 
king, or lord, wilful murder, and theft. Though treaſon 
was death by the law, yet the guilty perſon had the liberty 
of redeeming his life by paying the valuation of the king's 
or lord's head: I ſhall explain this hereafter. Coining ot 
money was not originally a capital crime: but the conſe— 
quences made the penalty very great. The firſt law that 
made it death was in the reign of Ethelred II. though it was 
left in the King's power to commute the puniſhment for 2 
fine. As for murder, the laws diſtinguiſhed killing a man 
in a ſudden and unforeſeen quarrel, from wilful and preme— 
ditated murder. The punithment of the former was onl; 
pecuniary, the latter was death, This diſtinction ſtill ſub- 
fiſts in the laws of England, where the firſt is called man- 
ſlaughter, and the other, murder. Theft or robbery was 
not till after ſome time puniſhable by death, and even the 
firſt laws that made it ſo, permitted the thief to redeem hi- 
head with a ſum of money. 

All other offences were puniſhed only by mul&s or fines, 
until the reign of Canute the great, who ordered in the caſe 


obliged to ſwear to his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially if in orders, to 
receive the ſacrament. After the charge was legally brought in, the perſon 
impeached was to ſpend three days in faſting and prayer, At the day of trial, 
which in the fire ordeul was made in the church, the prieſt in his habit took 
up the iron which lay before the altar, and repeating the hymn of the three 
children, put it into the fire: then uſing ſome forms of benediction over the 
fire and iron, he ſprinkled the iron with holy water, and made the fign ot 
the croſs in the name of the Trinity: which done, the party accuſed paſſ1 
through the teſt, The ceremony of the ſcalding water ordeal was much the 
fame. But when the trial was by cold water, the three days fait and other 
circumſtances being premiſed, the perſon ſuſpected drank a draught of holy 
water, to which the prieſt added an imprecation, in caſe he was guilty : then 
the water into which he- was to be thrown, had a ſort of exoreiſing form of 
prayers ſaid over it: all theſe ways of trial continued long after the con- 
ueſt, The firſt public diſcountenance from the ſtate was in the third year 
of Henry III, | 
He was to take an ounce of either faſting, 
d The imprecations go on thus: may his face turn _ his limbs be con« 
vulſed, and an horrible alteration appear in his whole body, 10 
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of adultry, that a woman ſhould have her noſe and ears cut 
off, and the man be baniſhed the realm. Theſe fines were 
not left to the will of the judge, but were ſettled by law, 
according to the quality of the injured party, from the king 
to the peaſant ; and with regard to the malefactors, from 
the ealdorman to the flave. Upon ſome certain occaſions, 
they who had incurred the penalty of death, might buy oft 
their puniſhment by giving the king part of their eſtates. 
But this ſeldom happened, except where the quality or pow- 
er of the guilty party, rendered the execution ot the laws 
difficult or dangerous. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in the trial of earl Goodwin, in the reign of Edward the 
confeflor. This lord entering the Thames with a fleet, the 
king was forced to reſtore him to his honours. But having 
been baniſhed by the wittena-gemot, he was to be recalled 
by the ſame authority. It was neceſſary therefore to uſe ſome 
formality, which would ſcreen him from all future enquiry ; 
and the method taken was this. The earl being come to 
London, where the great council was aſſembled, the king 
himſelf turned his accuſer, and faid, ** Thou traitor Good- 
« vin, I charge thee with the death of Alfred my brother, 
« whom thou haſt traiterouſly murdered,” * My lord, 
„ (anſivered the earl) ſaving the reverence I owe you, I 
| neither murdered, nor betrayed your brother, and 
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© am ready to refer myſelf to the judgment of your court,” 
Upon which the witneſſes were produced and examined, and 
then Leofric duke of Mercia ſpoke thus: © It ſeems evident 
c to me that prince Alfred was put to death by the advice of 
«© earl Goodwin. But as he is one of the greateſt lords in 
* the kingdom, it is my opinion, that twelve of us earls, 
who are his relations and friends, ſhould take as much 
gold as we can carry in our hands, and humbly preſenting 
it to the king, ſupplicate for his pardon and reſtoration to 
his honours, upon his taking the oath of allegiance,” 
This being agreed to, twelve of the lords offered a certain 
ſum to the King, which he accepting, pardoned the earl, 
But this whole proceeding was all a farce. Goodwin knew 
before-hand how matters would go, otherwiſe he would 
never have ventured to ſtand a trial: 

Before I conclude this head, it will be proper to remark, 
that ſeveral, upon reading the Saxon laws, prepoſterouſly 
imagine, the murder, as well of the king, as ot any other 
ſubject, was puniſhable only by fine. But this miſtake 
proceeds purely from not attending to the diſtinction be- 
tween wilful murder and manflaughter. Of this laſt, we 
are to underſtand Athelſtan's law, which ſettles the fines to 


be paid for the killing any perſon from the king to the 
ſlave ©, 
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The Cuſtoms and Manners of the Anglo-Saxons. 


FE HE Anglo-Saxons brought with them from Germany 

their own country's virtues and vices, and tranſmitted 
tlie to their poſterity. Their valour, to which they were 
indebtec for their conqueſts, as well in England as Germany, 
was what they valued themſelves moſt upon. They were 
bred up to arms from their infancy, and war may be ſaid to 
be their only profeſſion. They came to their general aſſem- 
blies armed, and ſhewed their approbation of what was pro- 
poſed by ſtriking their javalins one againſt the other. Their 
uſual arms were the ſword, club, battle-ax, or bill, and jave- 
lin, As they had no bows and arrows, their battles were 
the more bloody. After darting their javelins, they came to 
cloſe fight, where their dexterity in handling their arms, 
gave them a great advantage. Indeed, towards the end of 
their empire, they were frequently worſted by the Danes, 
and at length vanquiſhed by the Normans. But where is 
the nation, how famous ſoever for bravery, that has not ex- 
perienced the like turns of fortune? Among the Saxons, a 
man without courage was looked upon with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. This high conceit of martial valour was the cauſe 
of their being very hardly reconciled after a quarrel, Every 
one dreading the name of coward, ſhould he make the firſt 
advances, the quarrel was perpetuated from father to ſon, 
and very ſeldom ended but with the extinction of one of the 
families d. It is eaſy to imagine, that people of this temper, 
accuſtomed from their childhood to fear neither blows nor 
wounds, and continually encouraged by the example of their 
relations and friends, encountered dangers with great reſolu- 
tion. Accordingly there never was any nation that looked 
death in the face with greater intrepidity than the Saxons. 
And all the world knows this is the character of the Engliſh 
at this very day. 

The Saxons were extremely addicted to religion, even be- 
fore they had the happineſs of becoming chriſtians. When 
they ſettled in Great-Britain, they were not only idolaters, 
but of all the heathens were the moſt attached to the ſervice 
of their gods; even to the ſacrificing of the priſoners of war 
on their altars. As ſoon as they embraced the goſpel, the 
lame inclination cauſed them to reccive and practite, with 
equal zeal, the dutics of the chriſtian religion, and whatever 
the monks, their firſt teachers, were pleaſed to inculcate up- 
on them. It was their unhappineſs not to come tothe know- 
ledge of God; till the monks began, by degrees, to disfi- 
gure religion by ſuperſtitious practices. As the Saxons were 
men of no learning, and conſequently incomplete judges of 
what they were taught, they entirely gave themſelves up to 
the management of their guides. Hence their great zeal in 
tounding and endowing monaſteries. They were made to 


© In this law we have the valuation of men's heads of all orders and de- 
grees, This valuation was called in Saxon, wiregild. The king's head 
was valued at thirty thouſand thrimſas (that is, in our money, three 
hundred and lixty pounds, each thrimſa, being ſuppoſed worth about our 
three-pence, the ſame as their peninga or ſceat) halt of which was to be paid 
to his relations, and half to the ſtate. An Atheling or prince's was valued at 
tifteen thouſand thrimſas: a biſhop's and ealdormin's, at eight thouſand: a 
general's, at four thouſand: a ſpiritual and temporal thane's, at two thouſand ; 
(hence it is evident, that a thane was far from being the ſame with a baron, 
Whoſe valuation would have been at leaſt as much as a biſhop's) the ceorl's 
ead was valued at two hundred fixty-ſeven, but if he was ſo rich as to poſ- 
dels five hides of land, at two thouſand, the ſame as a thane's. The Saxon 


mies, even without the preſence of any officer, 
ceed, that if one man killed another, his kindred revenged his death _ 
any of the murderers relations (as they do among the Indians) till king 


believe, that enriching the monks was the main of religion, 

— * 
or at leaſt would ſupply all defects. This is alſo the reaſon 
that in the two firſt centuries after their converſion we find 
among them ſo many ſaints of diſtinguiſned birth and for- 
tune. Indeed, fince a ſaintſhip might be purchaſed by libe- 
ral benefactions to the monaſteries, it was an eaſy way for the 
rich and the powerful to attain it. But although they were 
attached to many unneceflary things, yet even in that may 
be ſeen their bias to religion. This natural inclination, no 
doubt, was the reaſon ſo many of their kings voluntarily ex- 
changed their worldly grandeur for a cloiſter. They who 
are acquainted with the temper of the Englith at this day, 
will readily own, no nation can produce more inſtances of 
tervent and ſolid piety. My long abode in England makes 
me athrm this the more boldly. Indeed, God has permitted 
libertiniſm in point of religion to make ſome progreſs there of 
late years. But it would be very unjuſt to judge of a whole 
nation by a few that are infected with it, and of whom one 
ſingle perſon makes more noiſe in the world by his pernici- 
ous maxims, than many thouſands of pious and ſincere 
chriſtians. 

The Anglo-Saxons were fo little accuſtomed to ſwearing 
and blaſpheming, which are grown ſo common now-a-days 
in converſation, that among all their laws there is not one a- 
gainſt this vice. This cannot be ſaid to be owing to the 
neghgence of the legiſlators, fince we ſee in thoſe very laws 
great penalties laid upon ſuch as violated the ſabbath, or a 
taſt. 

Drunkenneſs was their reigning vice. They were uſed to 
drink out of large cups, and take great draughts, till Ed— 
gar, willing to reform this abuſe, ordered certain marks to 
be made in their cups at ſuch a height, above which they 
were forbid to fill under ſuch a penalty. But this regulation 
was not long in force. 

Although the Engliſh in general, before the Norman con— 
queſt, were not very famous for learning, it is not to be aſ- 
cribed io their want of genius, but rather to their education, 
which was entirely turned to arms. Beſides, the time of the 
dominion of the Saxons, eſpecially after the union of the 
leven Kingdoms, was not a time wherein the ſciences greatly 
flouriſhed. 

I have but two obſervations more to make on the cuſtoms 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The firſt is, they reckoned the time 
by nights, which is ſtill obſervable in ſome Engliſh expreſſi- 
ons. For inſtance, inſtead of two weeks they ſay a fort- 
night, or fourteen nights. Mezerai obſerves the ſame thing 
of the ancient Francs. This, with ſeveral other cuſtoms 
common to the Francs and Saxons, is a ſtrong preſumption, 


money is thus calculated by Mr, Camden; a peninga, three of our pence, 


A thilling, thrce peningas, or fifteen pence ; a pound, forty-cight ſhillinge, 
or three of our pounds; manca, mencuſa, or marca, twelve of our pence, 
Manca of gold, thirty peningas, or ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, 

* Theſe are what we call deadly feuds, that is, quarrels which end not 
but in death. The thirty-eighth law of Alfred is concerning theſe deadly 
feuds, and gives a ſtrange licenſe for men to take ſatisfaftion on their ene- 
Nay, ſo far did they pro- 


FU 
mund ordered by a law, that the murderer alone ſhould bear the deadly feud 
or enmity of the kindred of the party lain, 
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theſe two nations had the ſame original, as fir William 
Temple aſſerts in his introduction to the hiſtory of England. 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the Anglo-Saxons were 
wont to ſeparate their lands by large and deep ditches. This 
was not only practiſed by private perſons; but the kings 
themſelves took care to raiſe ramparts with large ditches on 
the frontiers of their dominions, to part them from the 
neighbouring ſtates, when. there was no mountains or rivers 
to ſerve for boundaries. Offa's dike, made to divide Mer- 
cia from Wales, was twenty-four miles long. There was 
another between the Thames and the Severn, ſeparating 
Mercia from Weflex. It was called Woden's dike, but 
contracted now into Wandſditch. Mercia and Eaft-Anglia 


were parted by a like ditch. Afterwards, the Eaſt-Angles, 
making conqueſts upon the Mercians, made another ditch 
ſeven miles further into the conquered country. The firſt 
was called, but for what reaſon I know not, the devil's dike, 
and the other the ſeven mile dike. They had this cuſtom 
from the ancient Saxons, who practiſed the ſame thing jy 
Germany, We are informed by ſome hiſtorian, that the 
Saxons of Sleſwiek threw up a large rampart from fea to ſea, 
to defend themſelves againſt the incurſions of the Danes, 
who were in poſſeſſion of the Cimbrick Cherſoneſus, or Jut- 
land. Pepin king of France was long prevented from en- 
tering Saxony, by one of theſe ramparts, and it was with 
great dithculty that he made his way over it at laſt, 


The Language of the Anglo-Saxons. 


O ſay in general, the Anglo-Saxons ſpoke Engliſh or 

Saxon, would not be ſhewing with ſufficient exactneſs 
what their language was. To give a fuller idea of it, it will 
be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral tongues uſed in England 
after the arrival of the firſt Saxons. The Engliſh tongue o- 
riginally differed but little from the Daniſh, fince the ancient 
writers call them indifferently Cimbric, Scandinavian, Go- 
thick : but this language was not the ſame with the Saxon. 
In the parts lying north of the Thames, was ſpoken 'pure 
Engliſh or Danith, and ſouth of the Thames pure Saxon. 
Though theſe two languages were different, they ſo far a- 
greed however, as to be underſtood by both nations. In pro- 
ceſs of time, and eſpecially after the union of the ſeven 
kingdoms, Saxon prevailed in all England, becauſe the 
kings were of that nation. Thus pure Engliſh, (or the lan- 
guage of the Angles) was by degrees diſuſed, or at leaſt ba- 
niſhed from common converſation. Afterwards the Danes 
ſettling in England, brought in their language, which was 
not the ancient Daniſh or Engliſh above mentioned, but 
a modern Daniſh, mixed with the language of ſeveral 
neighbouring nations of Denmark. This modern Daniſh 
was Chiefly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-An- 
glia, wherein the Danes were maſters. Though out of com- 
plaiſance to the Englith, Canute the Great publiſhed his laws 
in Saxon, yet the Daniſh tongue was ſtill retained in the 
north, where the people were moſtly Danes. As it was alſo 
the court language during the reigns of Canute the Great and 
his two ſons, it became neceflary for the Weſt-Saxons, who 
adopted ſeveral words and idioms of it into their own lan- 
guage. But upon Edward the Confeſſor's acceſhon to the 
throne, Saxon prevailed again at court. Hence the inhabi- 
tants of the north were under ſome neceſſity of learning it, 
juſt as the Gaſcons in France are obliged to learn French. 

In the reign of king Edward, the Norman language be- 
gan alſo to be introduced into England. As his mother was 
a Norman, and he had lived many years in that court, he was 
very fond of the Norman language. Moreover, the great 
number of Normans that flocked into England, very much 
helped to introduce this language among the perſons of qua- 
lity, who took a pride in ſpeaking it well. The Norman 
rongue being at that time a mixture of Daniſh and French, 
the laſt began to prevail, ſo that the ancient Daniſh brought 
by the Normans into Normandy, daily loſt ground. As ſoon 
as William the Conqueror was ſeated in the throne of Eng- 
land, he uted all poſſible means to bring his native tongue in 
vogue throughout the kingdom. He publiſhed his laws in 
Norman, which, with the ſettlement of multitudes of Nor- 
man families in England, made that language as common as 
the Saxon. 

The language then of the Anglo-Saxons juſt before the 
conqueſt, was a mixture of the following dialects. 1. Of 


© It is believed, that in the moſt ancient times, when money was firſt 
coined in this iſland, it was made of pure gold and filver, like moneys now 


current in Hungary and Barbary : and that afterwards, in making the mo- 


neys, it being found convenient to have a certain quantity of haſer metal to be 
mixed with the gold and ſilver, the word ſterling was introduced, and hath 
ever ſince been uſed, to denote the certain proportion or degree of finenels 
which ought to be retained in the reſpective coins compoſed of ſuch mixture, 


*% 


Britiſh or Celtick, from whence no doubt the Saxons bor. 
rowed ſome words and phraſes. 2. Of Latin, which wag 
common in Great-Britain when the Saxons arrived. 3. Of 
the ancient Engliſh or. Daniſh. 4. Of the modern Daniſh, 
5. Of pure Saxon. 6. Of Norman mixed with Daniſh and 
French. They who have carefully ſtudied this matter, dif. 
tinguiſh three principal dialects in the Anglo-Saxon language, 
The firſt was compounded of Britiſh, Latin, and Saxon, 
but in ſuch manner that the Saxon was predominant. 'The 
only remains of this dialect, which was in uſe above three 
hundred years, 1s a fragment of the writings of Cedmon the 
monk, inſerted by Altred the Great in his tranſlation of 
Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, The ſecond dialect, whcih may 
be termed Dano-Saxon, was uſed in the northern parts, from 
the firſt invaſions of the Danes, to the Norman conqueſt. 


There are ſtill preſerved in ſome libraries, two manulcripr 


verſions of the goſpels in this language, The third dialect 
was compoſed ot the other two and the Norman. This di- 
alect, which was introduced chiefly in the reigns of Edward 
the Confeſſor and William the Conqueror, has admitted of 
great alterations, by the addition of many French words, 
particularly, after Henry IId's acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land. They who are ignorant of the Englith tongue, hard- 
ly bclieve, that a mixture of ſo many languages can have 
any extraordinary beauties. But the Engliſh pretend, their 
language for that very reafon, muſt be more beautiful and 
expreſſive, ſince they have adopted only the more refined 
part of other tongues, and rejected what is rude and unpo- 
liſhed. Be this as it will, they have a great value for their 
language, and, if a foreigner may be allowed to give his o- 
pinion, I think, very juſtly, 

I ſhall conclude this article with a word or two concern- 
ing the name of ſterling, given to the Engliſh money. 
Some believe this word comes from the town of Striveling or 
Sterling in Scotland, where they pretend, but without any 
ground, that the beſt and pureſt money was formerly coined. 
Others ſav, with much greater probability, that ſterling is 
derived from the Saxon word ſteore, which ſignifies rule or 
ſtandard : ſo that, according to this opinion, ſterling money 
means no more than money made according to a ſettled 
ſtandard. Camden and tome others imagined this word was 
of a more modern date, and taken from certain Flemiſh 
workmen, who in the reign of king John were invited into 
England to reduce the money into its due fineneſs, in which 
they were more expert than the Engliſh. As the people of 
that country were generally called Eaſterlings, on account ot 
their ſituation eaſtward of England, it is pretended, the mo- 
ney they coined, was called Eaſterling or Sterling; that is, 
made by the Eaſterlings, or Flemiſh, and conſequently purer 
than what had been hitherto coined ©, | 


Sterling and ſtandard are therefore ſynonimous terms. It is probable the 
word iterling was unknown in the time of the conqueror, as there is 19 
mention of it in doomſday, which values every manor in money, ad nume- 
rum, ad penſam, ad pondus, but not in ſterling. But however this tern 
was ſoon after introduced, becauſe the ſtatute of the twenty fifth of Edward 
III. refers to ancient ſterling. Some imagine the word is derived from fas, 
whic!: they tuppoſe to have been impreſſed on the money, 
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The NoRMAN Line: from the Reign of WILLI Au the Conqueror, to the Death of King STEPLEY, 
Containing the Space of about eighty Years; with the State of the Church during that Space, 


1. WILLIAM I. ſurnamed the Baſtard, or Conqueror. 


HEN a man impartially confiders the attempt form- 

ed by the duke of Normandy upon England, he is at 
a loſs which to admire moſt, either the ground, or the bold- 
neſs, or the ſucceſs. In the firſt place, it muſt be very ſurpriſ- 
ing, he ſhould build his right upon ſo ſandy a foundation as the 
bare will of king Edward, of which too it does not appear 
in hiſtory, he ever offered to give the leaſt proof, or produce 
any evidence. In the next place, it is as hard to conceive, 
how this prince, who paſſed for one of the moſt politick of 
his time, could form a deſign to ſupport his pretended right 
by arms, notwithſtanding all the obſtacles that ſeemed to con- 
ſpire to divert him from it. Never project. ſeemed more 
raſhly formed, or with leſs appearance of ſucceſs. The forces 
of Normandy were not comparable to thoſe of England, nei- 
ther had duke William, in the country he undertook to conquer, 
any ſtrong holds, friends, or correſpondents, whereon to 
ground the hopes of ſucceeding. Even after he had landed a 
powerful army, not a fingle lord appeared in his favour. Far 
from reaſonably expecting any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, 
he could not poſſibly be ignorant how well they ſtood affected 
to Harold. Indeed, ſome among them, from a ſenſe of 
juſtice and equity, might be diſpleaſed with the new King's 
uſurping the crown upon Edgar. But they were far enough 
from blaming him for ſupplanting the duke of Normandy, 
whoſe very pretentions were unknown to them. They were 
ſo little inclined to reject the king they had choſen, that on 
the contrary, they had juſt given him ſenfible proofs of their 
fidelity, by their zeal and readineſs in his defence againſt the 
king of Norway. On the other hand, the obſtacles duke 
William was naturally to expect from the neighbouring princes, 
were no leſs apt to deter him from his purpoſe. Their inte- 
reſt required, that inſtead of promoting his enterpriſe, they 
ſhould oppoſe his growing power. The French in particular 
could not, without running counter to the moſt obvious 
maxims of policy, forbear endeavouring to blaſt a deſign, the 
ſucceſs whereof would infallibly be very prejudicial to them. 
But ſuppoſing he could have been ſure, the princes his neigh- 
bours would voluntarily ſhut their eyes againſt their own in- 
tereſt, how could he expect to ſucceed, fince the ſtates of 
Normandy refuſed to aſſiſt him in an undertaking, which to 
them ſeemed equally unjuſt and raſh ? Laſtly, in the executi- 
on of this deſign, it is ſurpriſing to ſee, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the greateſt difficulties inſenſibly vaniſh before him, 
and the very things which ſeemed moſt oppoſite to his de- 
ſigns, help to accompliſh them. The ſtates of Normandy 
retuſing him the athſtance he wants, private perſons volunta- 
rily drain their purſes, and ſupply him more plentifully than 
he could have expected from the ſtates. 'The court of France 
lets him act unmoleſted, and even ſuffers the French to aid 
him in procuring a crown which might one day render 
him equal to his ſovereign, or at leaſt enable him to diſpute his 
ſuperiority. All the reſt of the neighbouring princes ſtrive with 
emulation to forward a defign, the fucceſs whereof mull be fatal 
to them. He is aſſiſted by the earls of Bretagne and Anjou, 
who a little before were his mortal enemies à. In a word, within 
the ſpace of a tew months, he has a numerous army, a thouſand 
tranſport-ſhips, and money in plenty. Even Harold's late 
victory over the king of Norway contributed as much as any 
thing to the duke of Normandy's ſucceſs, though ſeemingly 
it ſhould have deſtroyed all his hopes. In that action, ' Ha- 
r0!4 loſt his beſt troops, diſpleaſed the reſt by withholding 
the ſpoils, and by his victory was inſpired with a fatal con- 
tempt of the Normans, that proved his ruin. Had it not 


+ Conan II. Duke of Bretagne, threatening to invade Normandy, in or- 
der to divert duke William trom his attempt upon England, was poiloned 
by his chamberlain, who had been bribed by the duke. But Hoel his fon 
raiſed a numerous army to go and athit William, and gave the command ot 
it to his eldeſt ſon Alan Fergent, He was rewarded with the title of earl o! 


been for this contempt, he would have avoided coming to a 
battle, according to his brother's advice ; and ſuffered the 
Norman army to dwindte away in an enemy's country, 
where no aſſiſtance could be found. And if afterwards duke 
William, conſtrained to fight with diſadvantage, had been 
vanquiſhed, what could he have urged to vindicate the in- 
juſtice and raſhneſs of this attempt? But the event has diſ- 
pelled all theſe reflections, and determined the hiſtorians to 
extol an action they would infallibly have blamed, had it 
proved unſucceſsful. Thus, the foundation on which the 
duke of Normandy built his pretenfions, the little reaſon he 
had to flatter himſelf with the happy iſſue, and the cafe where- 
with he accompliſhed his enterpriſe, equally deſerve our ad- 
miration. Add to all theſe conſiderations, that, by one 
fingle battle he became maſter of a country, which neither 
the Danes, nor the Saxons, nor the Romans themſelves, 
could ſubdue till after numberleſs engagements, and in the 
ſpace of ſeveral ages. All this obliges us to own, he was 
guided by the hand of the Almighty, the only giver of victo- 
ry, who exalts and humbles nations according to his good 
pleaſure, God, no doubt, was pleaſed to make uſe of this 
conqueror, to render the Engliſh nation more illuſtrious than 
ever. The Engliſh, hitherto almoſt unknown to the reſt of 
the world, began after this revolution to make a confidera- 
ble figure in Europe. This may be faid to be the firſt ſtep 
by which England is arrived to that height of grandeur and 
glory we behold it in at preſent. This will evidently appear 
in the whole courſe of the hiſtory, the principal events of 
which I am going to deſcribe. But ſince I am to begin with 


the reign of William the Conqueror, it will not be improper _ 


to give ſome farther account of this prince, who was two 
and forty years old at the time of the battle of Haſtings, and 
had now been three and thirty years duke of Normandy, It 
will be neceſſary therefore, before we enter upon his reign, 
to conſider by what degrees divine Providence raiſed him to 
the throne of England, of which his birth ſeemed to give 
him no manner of proſpect. 

Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable pro- 
vinces of France, was poſſeſſed by the Normans ever fince 
the forced grant made by Charles the Simple to Rollo the 
Dane, the firſt Duke. Rollo and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
content with this noble acquiſition, were leſs ſolicitous abour 
enlarging their bounds, than ſecuring the poſſeſſion to their 
poſterity. By means of numerous colonies of their own na- 
tion, who by reciprocal marriages were incorporated with the 
natives, they ſoon cauſed the two nations to become one 
people under the common name of Normans ; for ſo the 
French called the foreigners fettled in Neuſtria, which from 
them rook allo the name of Normandy. The firſt dukes 
made it their principal care to gain the affection of their ſub- 
jects, by cauſing them to enjoy as much as poſlible, the 
tweets of peace, and governing them with juſtice and equity. 
By this prudent conduct they not only deſtroyed the ſeeds of 
rebellion, which might lurk in the hearts of the ancient 
inhabitants; but alſo ſcreened themſelves from the ſecrer 
practices of the kings of France, who grieved to ſee fo noble 
a province torn from their monarchy. Accordingly, when 
the French, at any favourable juncture, attemptcd to recover 
it, they always found the dukes of Normandy able to defend 
themſelves with their own forces, becauſe they were aflured 
of the pcople's affection, 

From Rollo to William the baſtard there were ſeven dukes, 
among whom Richard II. who was the fourth, was one ol 


Richmont, and with the inheritance of earl Edwin in Yorkſhire, which from 
his title was called the honour of Richmont. After Willkun' victory, mot 
of Alan's torces returned into their own country, Except a fe of the meanct 
ort, who tctiled in England, D'Argentre, 
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the moſt illuſtrious. His firſt wife was Judith of Bretagne, 
by whom he had three ſons, Richard, Robert and William. 
After the death of Judith, he made a double alliance with 
Canute the great, giving him his fiſter Emma, widow of 
Ethelred II. king of England, and taking himſelf Eſtrith 
ſiſter to that prince. How honourable ſocver this match 
might be, his love of a young damſel called Pavia, cauſed 
him to divorce Eſtrith and marry his miſtreſs. By this ſe- 
cond wife he had William earl of Arques, and Mavger arch- 
biſhop of Roan. 

After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. ſucceed 
ed him, notwithſtanding the endeavours of his younger bro- 
ther Robert to ſupplant him. Robert not being able to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns, was forced to defiſt ; or rather, as ſome 
affirm, went a ſurer and more ready way to work. 
he procured his brother to be poiſoned, who, after a reign of 
two years, left him the pofleſhon of the dukedom he had fo 
ardently wiſhed for. hether duke Robert's crime was never 
fully proved, or his juſt government blotted out the remem- 
brance of it, he found means to gain the affections of his 
people at home by his juſtice and liberality, whilſt his valour 
made him reſpected abroad. By his aid it was that Henry I. 
king of France took poſſeſſion of the throne, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretentions of Robert his younger brother, who was 
ſupported by a powerful party. The intrigues of queen 
Conſtance, their mother, who eſpouſed the intereſt of her 
youngeſt ſon, obliging Henry to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Normandy, he came to him at Roan, and ob- 
tained an aid of five hundred ſpear-men. This firſt aid was 
ſoon followed by a more confiderable ſupply, led by the duke 
himſelf into France, where he placed Henry on the throne, 
compelling the younger brother to be ſatisfied with Burgundy. 
Heary, in a grateful ſenſe of ſo fignal a ſervice, proteſted he 
would have it in eternal remembrance : and to give him an 
effectual proof of his ſincerity, annexed to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy the cities of Chaumount and Pontoiſe, then in poſſeſ- 
fion of the crown of France. 

It will not be proper here to enter into the particulars of 
duke Robert's wars with ſome rebellious Norman lords, and 
with the duke of Bretagne for refuſing homage. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay he was ſucceſsful in taming the rebels, and re- 
ducing the duke of Bretagne to his duty. I have already 
mentioned his deſign of cauſing juſtice to be done to his 
couſins, ſons of Ethelred II. and how his enterpriſe miſ- 
carried. 

It is hard to conceive why this prince who was a lover of 
his people, ſhould never think of marrying, though he might 
plainly foreſee, in caſe he died without heirs, great confuſion 
and troubles would enſue. There were in Normandy ſe— 
veral branches of the ducal family, who might pretend to 
the ſucceſſion if he died without children. Conſequently their 
ſeveral pretenſions would very probably occaſion a civil 
war, which Robert might prevent by marrying. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he was reſolved to hve fingle. One would 
think this reſolution was owing to his infenfibility for the 
fair ſex, had we not a proof to the contrary, in his paſhon 
for a young damſel, with whoſe gracetul mein he was charm- 
ed as he ſaw her dancing. The damſel who was called 
Arlotta®, a ſkinner's daughter of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf 
extremely honoured by the duke's addreſſes, readily yielded 
to his ſolicitations. It is ſaid the firſt night the duke took 
her to his bed, ſhe dreamt her bowels were extended over all 
Normandy and England. This dream was very naturally 
interpreted afterwards, if it be true that it was not forged 
after the event. 

Robert had by this miſtreſs a ſon called William, of 
whom it is related, that the moment he was born, laying 
hold of ſome ſtraws, he held them ſo faſt, that his fiſt was 
forced to be unclinched before he would let them go. This 
made the good woman ſay he would one day prove a great 
acquirer, ſince he began ſo early. Robert educated his 
young ſon with all imaginable care, deſigning him for his 
ſucceſſor. But whilſt he was lay ing out his pains in his edu- 
cation, the fancy took him to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. 
This act of devotion was looked upon as the effect of his 
remorſe for the murder of the duke his brother, and of his 
defire to atone for his crime by this ſort of penance. Be 
this as it will, before he ſet out, he took all neceſſary mea- 
ſures to ſecure the ſucceſhon to his baſtard ſon. He was very 
ſenſible how difficult it would be for young William to take 
poſſeſſion, it the Normans were not prepared beforchand to 
acknowledge him, And therefore he ſummoned the ſtates 
of Normandy, and communicating to them his deſign of 
going to the holy land, conjured them, in caſe he ſhould ne- 


> From whence it is ſaid came the word harlot. Malmſbury and 
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yer return, to receive, after his death, his young ſon Wiz. 
Jiam for their ſovereign. The ſtates did all that lay in their 
power to divert the duke from his journey; but finding he 
was not to be prevailed upon, gave him their promiſe with 
an oath, if any ill accident befel him on the road, they would 
conform to his will. To convince him of their ſincerite 
they ſwore fealty to William as the preſumtive heir of th, 
duke his father. This affair being ſettled to Robert's ſatisfac. 
tion, be appointed Alain, duke of Bretagne, his relation ay, 
vaſſal, ſeneſchal of Normandy, giving him power to gov; 
in his abſence, with an abſolute authority. Then he carried 
his ſon to Paris, and delivered him into the hands of the 
king of France, who took charge of his education. Before 
be left the court of France, he made young William do hg. 
mage to the king, as if he had been in actual poſſeſſion 9. 
Normandy. . 

The abſence of duke Robert occaſioned troubles in |. 
dominions, which obliged the duke of Bretagne to ule fonte 
ſeverity, and exert the authority he was intruſted with. 
whilſt he was earneſtly endeavouring to reſtore 
tranquility, he was taken off by poiſon. 


But 
Peace and 
This accident wiz 


ſoon followed with a report of the duke's being dead on the 


road. Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of this news, it was 
the cauſe of commotions fo much the more dangerous, az 
there was no body in Normandy capable of appeating them. 
They who had the adminiſtration of affairs in their hands, 
were themſelves engaged in factions, which had been forming 
ever ſince the duke's departure, and thereby helped to increalz 
the contuſion. 

Whilſt things were in this ill ſtate, ſome of the dul;c'; 
retinue arrived, and confirmed the news of his death. Upon 
which ſeveral of the principal lords, deſcended from the un- 
cient dukes, began to cabal openly, to exclude the ba{tird 
from the ſucceſhon. Plauſible pretences were not wanting; 
but the ſtates declared, they could not without perjury vi- 
late the oath they had bound themſelves by. The reſolution 
being taken of acknowledging William tor ſovercign, an 
baſſadors were diſpatched ro the king of France to demand 
the young prince. After Henry was informed of the duke 
of Normandy's death, the ſhame of doing an ill action, and 
the defire of becoming maſter of Normandy, kept him in ful- 
pence, He was in hopes the troubles of that dukedom would 
turn to his advantage, and begin to lay his ſchemes accord— 
ingly. However when he found the ſtates of Normandy 
had declared in favour of William, he thought proper to de- 
fer the execution of his defigns, till a more convenient ſeaſon, 
He choſe therefore to conceal his intentions, and ſend home 
the young prince. As ſoon as William came to Roan, the 
ſtates ſwore fealty to him, and gave him tor governor Raoul 
de Gace, conſtable of Normandy. 

The troubles were not allayed by the arrival of the 
new duke. The lords who claimed the ducal crown, could 
not reſolve to drop their pretenſions. They imagined the 
preferring a baſtard before them, was a manifeſt injuſtice. 
But, as they who held the reigns of the government, were 
men of great prudence and intereſt, and thought to be ſup- 
ported by France, the claimants durſt not openly avow the 
defigns. Mean time king Henry burnt with defire to im- 
prove theſe diſſenſions. The death of duke Robert made 
him forget the great ſervice received from that prince. In 


fine, not being able to refiſt the temptation, he ſuddenly . 


laid fiege to the caſtle of Tilliers, ro which he had ſome 
pretenſions. This place being very ſtrong and well provided 
with ammunition, would have held out a long time, if the 
duke's miniſters had not ordered the governor to ſurrender it, 
on condition the caſtle ſhould be demoliſhed. Henry ver, 
readily agreed to theſe terms, and commanded the walls tv 
be raifed : but on ſome ambiguous claute in the capituls- 
tion, cauſed them to be immediately rebuilt. This tucce!s 
inſpiring him with great hopes of his enterprife, he ſeizes 
alſo upon Argenton. Then marching to Falaiſe, he became 
maſter of the town with the ſame eaſe. He would have made 
farther progreſs, if Raoul de Gace, having drawn together 
a powerful army, had not compelled him to retire. His te- 
treat gave the conſtable opportunity of retaking Falaiſe, the 
French not having time to lay in any ſtores. 

As ſoon as the claimants ſaw, the king of France, in. 
ſtead of protecting the young duke, was making war again 
him, they began to ſtir again and proſecuted their reſpective 
pretentions, The firſt that appeared, was Roger de Treiner, 
ſtandard-bearer of Normandy, deſcended from an uncle 0! 
Rollo. This lord, who had amaſſed great riches in Spain, 
where he long bore arms againſt the Saracens, returning 
home during duke Robert's abſence, headed one of the 


Ingulphus ſay, duke Robert took her to wife, Malnfb, 
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factions that diſturbed the ſtate. As ſoon as he heard of 
that prince's death, he formed the project of ſeizing the 
dukedom. But his apprehenſion of the king of France's 
aſſiſting duke William prevented him then from purſuing 
his defigns. But this apprehenſion being removed by the 
roceedings of king Henry, he drew ſome troops together, 
imagining the duke's forces would be ſufficiently employed 
againſt France. But he was preſently after defeated and 
ſlain by Roger de Beaumont, who commanded the duke's 
William, earl of Arques, ſon of Richard II. by Pavia, 
was not diſcouraged by this example. As he found himſelf 
ſupported by the king of France, who put him upon action, 
he boldly ſent a defiance to the duke. But the duke head- 
ing his army in perſon, puſhed him ſo vigorouſly, that he 
compelled him to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Arques, where 
he befieged him. Henry, who had engaged the earl in this 
ow 4 thought himſelf obliged in honour to raiſe the 
fiege. To this end he marched into Normandy, where he 
received two overthrows, and was conſtrained at laſt to 
abandon the rebel, who, upon the city's being taken, was 
ſent into exile. 

Guy of Burgundy, ſon of a daughter to duke Richard II. 
was the next that appeared on the ſtage. He had concerted his 
meaſures ſo well, that he was like to have ſurpriſed the duke's 
perſon, who was then at Valognes without any guard, ig- 
norant of what was practifing againſt him. But a certain 
fool whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, hearing their 
deſign, travelled all night to give the duke notice, who had 
but juſt time to put on his cloaths, and ride full ſpeed to 
Falaiſe. What haſte ſoever he might make, he was ſo 
cloſely purſued, that he muſt have been taken, his horſe not 
being able to carry him thither, had he not been aſſiſted by 
a gentleman whom he accidentally met on the road. This 
conſpiracy ſeemed to him- ſo dangerovs, that he applied ro the 
king of France for aid. Henry, either out of generoſity, or 
for ſome other unknown reaſons, being unwilling to ſuffer 
the young prince to be oppreſſed, brought him ſome troops 
himſelf, which enabled him to give his enemy battle. Guy 


being vanquithed and taken priſoner, duke William, by an act 


of generofity, which redounded no leſs to his honour than the 
victory, freely gave him his pardon. 

William Guerland, earl of Montagne, and another Wil- 
liam, earl of Eu, ſon to a natural brother of Richard II. 
were likewiſe for attempting to diſpoſſeſs the young duke. 
But being prevented by his diligence, they were ſentenced to 
perpetual banithment. 

The vigour and conduct ſhown by duke William during 
all theſe troubles, made his ſubjects conceive great hopes of 
him. His neighbours began allo to confider him as a prince 
of diſtinguithed merit, and capable in time of giving them 
trouble. The king of France in particular, grew extremely 
jealous of him, and blamed himſelf greatly for aſſiſting him 
againſt Guy of Burgundy ; but to retrieve that overſight, he 
raiſed him a freſh enemy, the earl of Anjou, whom however 
he only privatcly aſſiſted at firſt. Afterwards, he openly eſ- 
pouſed his quarrel, and made a fierce war upon the duke, 
which laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the diſ- 
advantage of the two allies. Duke William gaining two 
ſucceſhve battles, they ſued for peace, which the king of 
France could not obtain but by the ſurrender of the caſtle of 
Tilliers, taken by him during the duke's minority. 

During this war, as the duke was beſieging Alencon: ſome 
of the inhabitants came upon the walls with ſkins in their 
hands, by way of reproach for his mother being a ſkinner's 
daughter. He was ſo provoked at this inſult, that he ſwore 
by the ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, he would be revenged. 
Some time after, becoming maſter of the town, he accom- 
plithed his oath, by putting out the eyes, and cutting off the 


hands and feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 


Henry died foon after this war. He was ſucceeded by 
Philip I. his ſon, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Baldwin, 
the fifth earl of Flanders, who had lately given his daughter 
Matilda in marriage to the duke of Normandy. The rela- 
tion the regent ſtood in as well to the king, his pupil, as to 
the duke his ſon-in-law, made him take all neceflary pre- 
cautions to keep up between the two princes a good under- 
ſtanding, which laſted many years. 

Dak- William took this opportunity to extinguiſh all 
remains of rebellion among his ſubjects. He baniſhed great 
numbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Apulia, to 
Robert Guiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who made then a 


© The Normans made themſelves maſters of Apulia, Calabria, Sicily, 
ormandy, and England, in leſs than two hundred years, 


4 She was his firſt couſin, being daughter to Elconora, duke William's 
father's ſiſter, 
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great figure in that country ©. The duke's relations, by his 
tather's ſide, giving him the moſt diſturbance, he obliged al- 
moſt all of them to quit Normandy. Their eſtates being 
confiſcated to his uſe, he enriched with them his mother's 
relations, who, till then were but in low circumſtances. 
Robert, his uterine brother, had the earldom of Mortagne, 
forfeited by William Guerland. Odo, his brother, partook 
alſo of his bounty, and moreover was made biſhop of Baycux. 
Two of their ſiſters were married to the earls of Aumale and 
Albemarle. 

Mauger, his uncle, archbiſhop of Roan, was not only 
concerned in all the plots againſt the duke, but had alſo the 


| boldneſs to excommunicate him, on pretence of the two 


near relation between him and Matilda his wife 4. As ſoon 
as the duke was in a ſtate of tranquility, he reſolved to be 
revenged on this prelate, To that end, having affembled 
all the biſhops of Normandy at Lifieux, he cauſed him to 
be accuſed before them of ſeveral miſdemeanors, particularly, 
his ſelling the conſecrated chalices to ſupply his luxury. 
Upon thele accuſations, ſupported with all the duke's inte- 
reſt, Mauger was ſolemnly deprived, and Maurillus elected 
in his room. | 

After duke William had thus humbled, or diſperſed all 
that could create him any diſturbance, his circumſtances 
were ſuch, that he might have ſpent his days in profound 
tranquility, ſince he had nothing to fear either at home or 
abroad. But as he was of a covetous and ambitious temper, 
this tranquility, which only procured him what he al- 
ready enjoyed, was far from contenting him. It was pro- 
bably with a view to new acquiſitions, that he went to vifit 
king Edward his couſin, who had no children, and per- 
haps had given him ſome hopes of being his heir. However 
this be, 1t is generally believed, Edward, during the duke's 
ſtay at the court of England, promiſed him to make a will 
in his favour. But though this will never appeared, and no 
proof of it was ever produced by the duke, it was however, 
according to all the hiſtorians, the pretence uſed by him, to 
undertake the conqueſt of England. Nevertheleſs, in the 
manifeſto publiſhed upon his landing, he ſays not a word 
of this will or promiſe, of which he could not produce any 
evidence. We have ſeen in the foregoing book, what duke 
William did to ſupport his pretended right till the battle of 
Haſtings. It is time now to ſee how he improved the ſuc- 
ceſs of that day to mount the throne of England, and the 
methods he uſed to ſecure the poſſeſſion in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition. 

It is eaſy to conceive the conſternation of the Engliſh, 
after the loſs of the battle of Haſtings, and the death of their 
king. They were deſtitute of men, arms, and ammunition, 
but chiefly of a leader that had a right to command them, 
and take care of their preſent wants. On the other hand, 
the victorious Normans were not far from London, the only 
place where neceſſary meaſures could be taken to prevent the 
calamities the kingdom was threatened with. Harold's ſons 
were fled into Ireland. Edgar Atheling was too young, and 
beſides of too narrow a genius, to give them any proſpect 
of aſſiſtance in this their preſſing neceſſity. It is true, the 
earls Morcar and Edwin were ſtill alive, and retired to 
London with part of the fugitive army. But to take proper 
meaſures on {ſuch an occaſion, more time was required than, 
probably, the conqueror would afford them. Thus, the 
affairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible contuſion, all the 
methods propoſed to free them from danger, being clogged 
with inſurmountable difficulties. | 1066 |] On the other fide, the 
duke of Normandy, willing to take advantage of the terror 
of the Engliſh, was now marching towards London © to in- 
creaſe, by his approach, the contuſion that prevailed in the 
metropolis. But on a ſudden he altered his reſolution. He 
conſidered, though the loſs of a battle had thrown the Eng— 
liſh into aſtoniſhment, yer there was no likelihood of their 
being entirely diſcouraged : that their caſe not being yet 
deſperate, they might eafily bring into the field freth armies, 
and try again more than once the fortune of war: that, in 
ſuch a caſe, ſhould he chance to receive but one overthrow, 
he had no where to retreat to, nor any opportunity of ſend— 
ing for ſupplies from Normandy. Theſe reflections made 
him reſolve to beſiege Dover, before he advanced any far- 
ther, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, and a Port 
where his convoys might eafily come from Normandy. This 
precaution, even after his victory, is a clear evidence of the 
boldneſs, or rather raſhneſs of his enterpriſe, fince had hc 


been vanquiſhed, he would not have had a ſingle ſport in the 


He marched in the firſt place to Romney, where he revenged himfelf on, 
the inhabitants for having Killed 1ome of his men, who by wilttike landed at 
that place. 


W. Pictav. 
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kingdom to fetire to. He marched therefore directly to 
Dover, a place natufally very ſtrong, but was become 
more ſo by the great number of Engliſh officers and ſoldiers 
fled thither after the battle. For this reaſon it might have 
ſtood a long ſiege, but the confternation was ſo great, that 
it ſurrendered in a-few days: As ſoon as the duke was in 
poſſeſſion, he ordered the town to be more ſtrongly fortified, 
and ſpent eight days there, to forward the works. Aiter 
which he marched for London. | 

We find, in ſome hiſtorians, that the duke, as he was 
marching at the head of his army, ſaw at a diſtance a great 
multitude of people coming towards him with boughs in 
their hands, who, looking like a moving foreſt, at firſt 
ſomewhat alarmed him. But his ſurpriſe ceaſed, when he 
found they were deputies of the county of Kent, attended 
with great crowds of people, who were come to aſſure him 
of the ſubmiſſion of the county, and withal to demand the 
preſervation of their ancient privileges. They who relate 
this adventure, add, the duke reccived them very gracioully, 
and granted their requeſt. But as William of Poictiers, who 
was then with the duke, makes no mention of the tact, there 
is reaſon to think it a forgery f. 

1066. Whilſt the duke was before Dover, or on his march 
towards the Thames, the confuſion at London continually 
increaſed by the diverſity of opinions preventing them from 
coming to any reſolution. Some were for ſubmitting to the 
duke without Joſs of time : others believed it more adviſe- 
able to treat with him firſt, and procure ſome aſſurances for 
the preſervation of the privileges, not only of the city, but 
the whole kingdom. Some intimated, that things were not 
yet deſperate ; that the winter which was begun, might give 
them liberty to concert meaſures for their detence : and with 
this view laboured to get Edgar Atheling placed on the 
throne. Edwin and Morcar were at the head of this party. 
But, how great ſoever their credit might be, it was not poſ- 
fible for them to carry their point. 
the citizens, was, to ſhut the gates againſt the duke, till 
ſome reſolution was taken. Mean while, the duke ap- 

roaching the city, encamped in Southwark, ſeparated from 
Fe by the Thames. He hoped his approach would ob- 
lige the Londoners to a voluntary ſubmiſſion, and in that 
belief lay quiet ſome days. This proceeding had a quite 
contrary effect to what he expected. Morcar and Edwin 
took this opportunity to excite the people to take arms and 
ſally out to ſurpriſe the Normans, who were on the other 
ſide the bridge. This ſally, which was eaſily repulſed, con- 
vinced the duke that other meaſures were to be taken, and 
the city vigorouſly puſhed, of which he could have but ſmall 
hopes of being matter, if he gave the inhabitants time to re- 
cover out of their conſternation. However, he was under 
ſome perplexity, as may well be thought, if it is conſidered, 
that although he had gained a battle, he was ſtill very far 
from his ends, He had but one fingle caſtle, fituated in the 
utmoſt bounds of the kingdom. All the reſt of the country 
was againſt hin, and there were ſeveral remote counties, 
where the Englith might draw an army together without mo- 
leſtation. And indeed there was no advancing towards the 
middle of the kingdom and leaving London behind him, 
without being expoſed to manifeſt danger, and lofing the 
communication with Dover, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for him. 
On the other hand, it was hardly poſſible. for him to un- 
dertake the ſicge of London, during the winter, befides that 
the ſituation of the city would have neceſſarily obliged him 
to leave a conſiderable body of troops on the ſouth fide of 
the Thames, which would very much have weakened his 
army. In fine, a fiege of that importance, which probably 
would have laſted ſeveral months, would have given the Eng- 
Itih time to recover, and raiſe armies in other parts of the 
kingdom By which means he would have been obliged to 
conquer England inch by inch, as the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes had donc. But he was by no means in condition 
to maintain fo tedious a war. He had therefore properly 
but one way to compaſs his ends; which was, to take ad- 
vantage of the conſternation of the Londoners, and oblige 
them, rather by terror than force, to ſubmit to his laws. 
With this view uit was, that he poſted himſelf at Walling- 
ford, from whence he continually ſent detachments to ra- 


\ 
f Tis ſtory is repeated by Wikiam Thorn (ſee X ſeriptores) from a ma- 
nuſcript hittory of the mor'ss of St, Auguitine's, Canterbury, written by 


Thomas Spot, who in all probability invented it to magnify the valour of 


their abbot, and ot the Kentith men. Tyrrel obſerves the improbability of it 
from the green boughs in the beginning ot November.  Somner has alto 
in his treatiſe of Gavelkind contuted this relation. However Pictavienſis 
ſays, taat not far from Dover, the people of Kent came, of their own accord, 
in to bim, fore tealty, and gave hoſtages ; and the city ol Canterbury ſent 
deputics to preſent him with her ſubmiſſion, 

He reduced to his obedience, and waſted, the counties of Suſſex, Kent, 
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All they could obtain of 


vage the counties adjoitting to London, in order to territ, 
the citizens, cut off their proviſions, and prevent them from 
laying in ſtores 5. At the ſame time, he cauſed Southwark 
to be reduced to aſhes, to let them ſee what they were tg 
expect, it they obſtinately perſiſted in the defence of the city, 
But perhaps all his efforts would have been ineffectual, if the 
clergy, who were at London, had not broken all the mc. 
ſures Morcar and Edwin would have taken to cruſh his d. 
ſigus. 

The aim of theſe two lords, and ſome other zealous aflir. 
tors of their country's liberty, was to place Edgar Athcliny 
on the throne. They repreſented to the people, that the 
only way to avoid the preſent danger, was firſt to come out 
of that ſtate of 3 they were in: that whilſt there 
was no body who had a right to command, it was impo: 
ible to take juſt meaſures to reſiſt the Normans, now at 
their gates : but as ſoon as there ſhould be a king, he would 
ſend orders into all parts of the kingdom to levy troops, and 
the duke of Normandy would then find to his coſt, the gain. 
ing a ſingle battle was not ſufficient to render him maſter of 
England ; but in caſe they continued inactive, they could 
expect nothing but total ruin, and to ſee the Kingdom fall 
under a foreign yoke : in a word, that prince Edgar had ay 
inconteſtible right to the crown of England, and could 
not be refuſed potlefiion without great injuſtice. The ma- 
jority of the people approved the propoſal of the two carl: ; 
but the clergy openly rejected it, not thinking proper to e:- 
poſe their lands and repoſe to the chance of war. Edgar 
was little able to protect them. On the other hand, the 
duke of Normandy had the name of a religious prince, well. 
diſpoſed to the church, and his enterpriſe had received the 
pope's approbation. This was ſufficient to oblige all the 
clergy, who were then in London, with the two archbiſhops 
at their head, to cabal among the people, in order to hinder 
Edgar's election. They were in hopes, their ſubmiſſion to 
the duke of Normandy would turn to a better account than 
a war, Which, in all appearance, would be of long conti- 
nuance, in caſe a reſolution was taken to reſiſt him. How- 
ever this be, or whatever their motive was, they made ſo 
ſtrenuous an oppoſition, that Edwin and Morcar, deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs, retired into the north ®, imagining it would 
be long before the duke could follow them thither. They 
were no ſooner gone, but Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
repaired to the duke, then at Berkhamſtead. He was quick- 
ly followed by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, the bithop of 
Wincheſter ', and at laſt by prince Edgar, who ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided by their counſels. The duke received them 
in a very. civil and courtcous manner. He granted all their 
requeſts, among which there were ſome that concerned the 
whole nation: nay, it is added, he confirmed his promiſes 
by a ſolemn oath. It is not known what were the terms 
theſe prelates obtained of the duke; but it is to be preſumed, 
the church's intereſts were not forgotten. Be this as it will, 
they ſwore fealcy to the duke, as it he were already their ſo- 
vereign, and induced prince Edgar to do the ſame. Their 
example influenced many perſons of diſtinction; in a few 
days, the Londoners found themiclves deſtitute of the al- 
ſiſtance of thoſe they could chicily rely on, in calc they reſol- 
ved on a vigorous defence. 

Mean time, as the citizens were ſtill in ſuſpenſe, and as 
the poſſeſſion of the metropolis, before the reſt af the king- 
dom had taken any reſolution, would be of the utmoit im- 
portance to the duke, he drew nearer the city as if he intended 
to beſiege it. His approach immediately determined the ma- 
giſtrates, who, finding they were in no condition to defend 
a city, where all was in confuſion and deſpair, choſe to go 
and preſent him with the keys of the gates. He gave them 
a very favourable reception, and it is faid, promiſed with an 
oath to preſerve their privileges. They had gone too far to 
draw back. The duke's whole conduct diſcovering he aſpircd 
to ſomething more, they thought it beſt to prevent his wiſhes, 
ſince it was not in their power to hinder the execution 0! 
them. To this purpoſe, atter adviſing with the prelates anc 
lords, who had now ſubmitted, they vaanimoully reſolve to 
place the duke on the throne, Accordingly, they all went 
in a body, and made him an offer of the crown, telling him, 
they had always been accuſtomed to hve under kingly g0- 


Hampſhire, Surrey, Middleſex, and Hertfordſhire, and did not ceaſe bit 
ing towns und killing men, till he came to Birkhamitead, S. Dunelm. 

h Whilit the rett were preparing for battle, Edwin and Morcar withdrew 
with their forces, and returned home. S8. Dunelm. 2 

The ancient hiſtorians do not mention him; but only ſay, that Wulst 
biſhop of Worceſter, Walter biſhop of Hereford, and the moſt emma 
perions in London, with ſeveral others, repaired to him; and giving hoſt 
ges, ſubmitted, and ſwore fealty to him: and he entered into a covenant with 
them, cum quibus & ipſe fœdus pepigit. S. Dunelm. p. 195. Hove. 
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ey knew no perſon more worthy than him 
—_—_— noo The duke, ierten on this — or 
. Codiog to forget, that he had entered the kingdom in 
— by virtue of his pretended right to the crown, ſhowed 
wa firſt ſome doubt, whether he ſhould accept of the honour, 
He told them, their offer was of ſo great moment, that he 
deſired, before he reſolved, to adviſe with his friends. The 
reſult of which was, that he ought by no means to refuſe 
the dignity voluntarily offered him by the Engliſh, ſince, by 
ſuch a refuſal, he would put it out of his power to reward 
his followers, who had engaged in his cauſe with the ſole 
roſpe& of placing him on the throne, He was entreated 
therefore not to reject what Providence had been fo kind as to 
throw in his way, and what had coſt him ſo much blood al- 
ready. The duke, cafily yielding to theſe agreeable ſolici- 
tations, returned in anſwer to the Engliſh lords, and the ma- 
giſtrates of London, that he was ready to conſent to their re- 
queſt. Accordingly, he accepted the Crown, as their gift, 
and tacitly acknowledged a right of election in the people of 
England, though the manner in which he cauſed himſelf to 
be elected, was no great ſign of his being perſuaded of that 
right. And indeed, what authority could the magiſtrates of 
London, and a few biſhops, and lay-lords, have to diſ- 
oſe of the crown, without the concurrence of the eſtates ? 
Notwithſtanding the eflential defect in this precipitate elec- 
tion, the duke appointed Chriſtmas-day tollowing, for the 
ceremony of his coronation. Mean while, as this ſolemnity 
was to be performed at London, the inhabitants whereof he 
ſuſpected, he ordered a fortreſs to be run up in haſte, which 
he garriſoned with Normans, 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended 
by the pope, as an intruder into that lee, in the room of 
Robert, who was never canonically deprived. But notwith- 
ſtanding this ſuſpenſion, he exerciſed the archiepilcopal tunc- 
tion, the Engliſh not being yet convinced, the pope's power 
was ſo extentive as he pretended. However, the duke, who 
was obliged to the pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the 
objections that might be made to his coronation, it perform- 
ed by a ſuſpended biſhop, would not receive the crown from 
the hands of Stigand. Aldred therefore, archbiſhop of York, 
performed the ceremony. Before he ſet the crown on his 
head, the archbiſhop, addreſſing to the Engliſh, aſked them, 
whether they would have the duke of Normandy for their 
king ? all the people conſenting by their acclamations, the 
biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame queſtion to the Normans, 
who anſwered in the ſame manner as the Engliſh *. This 
laſt circumſtance evidently ſhows the duke had even then 
reſolved to make the Engliſh and Normans but one people. 
Otherwiſe there was no occaſion to aſk the conſent of the 
Normans, to make him king of England. What followed, 
plainly diſcovered” this to be his real intention. The arch- 
biſhop of York continuing the ceremony, placed the duke on 
the throne, and adminiſtered to him the oath, uſually 
taken by the Saxon kings. The ſubſtance of the oath was, 
That he would protect the church and its miniſters ; that 
«© he would govern the nation with equity; that he would 
&© enact juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly obſerved ; 
and that he would forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments.” 
Malmſbury adds, he promiſed to behave himſelt mercifully 
to his ſubjects, and govern the Engliſh and Normans by the 
ſame laws l. If this hiſtorian do not deceive us, it may be 
inferred from this laſt article, that this prince had already 
determined to ſettle the Normans in England. There are 
writers however that affirm, king William took no oath at 
all, as unwilling to be bound to receive law from a con- 
quered nation. But very probably they are miſtaken. King 
William accepted the crown as a giſt, and conſequently had 
no reaſon to diſpenſe with the uſual oath. In the next place, 
only the Londoners can be ſaid to have acknowledged him 
for ſovereign. All the reſt of the kingdom being ſtill to con- 
quer, what likelihood is there that a prince of his abilities 
ſhould, at ſuch a juncture, let the Engliſh ſee he intended to 
rule with an arbitrary ſway. In fine, though the ſurname of 
Conqueror is given him, it is certain, he never openly pre- 
tended to poſſeſs the crown by right of conqueſt, bur rather, 
took great care that this title thould never be clearly ex- 
plained, 

Among the things, which, contrary to all appearance, 
promoted the execution of king William's undertaking, that 
which I am now going to relate, is one of the moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing. He had indeed gained a battle, which gave him op- 
portunity of approaching London ; and though he could 
icarce have taken that city, if the citizens and the reſt of the 


* Thus William was elected king,--Eleftus in regem. W. Piftav.--Rex 
donelamatus.—Malmſb. 
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kingdom would have done their duty, the gates were opened 
to him; and the trowh ſet on his head. But as he was 
crowned without the advice and conſent of the reft of the 
kingdom, he ſtill ſeemed to have a great deal to do, to com- 
plete the conqueſt of a country, that reſiſted whole ages, the 
arms of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes. And yet, as ſoon 
as it was known that he was crowned at London, all the reſt 
of England ſubmitted to the new ſovereign, without any bne 
offering to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of a crown, which 
no body knew by what title he could claim; Probably, if 
the Engliſh had reſolved to ele& a king of their nation, whe- 
ther Edgar, or any other, king William would have till 
found many difficulties to ſurmount. Let us ſuppoſe for a 
moment, this king to have drawn together an army in ſome 
remote place from London, what a perplexity would king 
William have been under? He could not have removed from 
London and Dover, without a manifeſt hazard of lofing the 
capital city ; nor have ſtayed at London, without giving the 
enemies army time to increaſe. The bare mention of this 
conſideration ſufficiently ſhows how fortunate king William 
was to meet with no oppoſition. The reader, of his own 
accord, may reflect on a thouſand difficulties king William 
would have found in his way, it the Engliſh had determined, 
even after the battle of Haſtings, to make a vigorous ftand. 
Moſt certainly, the more this enterpriſe, with all its conſe- 
quences, is conſidered, the more extraordinary and almoſt 
ſupernatural it appears. 

1067] The new king's firſt care, after his coronation; was 
to ſeize on the treaſure laid up by Harold, at Wincheſter, He 
diſtributed part among the principal officers of his army, and 
part to the churches and monaſteries, to gain the reputation 
of a pious and religious prince. The pope had alſo a ſhare, 
whether he had lent the king money, or the king was will- 
ing to ſhow his gratitude for favours reccived, when he em- 
barked in this enterpriſe. At the ſame time, he ſent to 
Rome the late king's ſtandard, as a fort of homage to the 
holy ſee, and a teſtimony, that the conqueſt of England was 
undertaken with the pope's approbation. Harold's treaſures 
being thus diſtributed, ways and means were to be deviſed t 
fill the new king's coffers. To this end, it was *. 
to the cities, corporations, and moſt wealthy of the ſubjects, 
that it would be proper to gain the good-will of their new 
maſter by ſome preſents. Every one chearfully conſenting, 
theſe preſents yielded the king a very conſiderable ſum. 

The king's moderation to the Engliſh, in the beginning of 
his reign, gave them room to hope, they were going to enjoy 
a ſolid happineſs, under the government of a prince, who 
ſeemed to have their intereſt at heart. Indeed, he exhorted 
the principal officers of his army to treat the vanquiſhed with 
the moderation due from one chriſtian to another. He en- 
treated them to refrain from all kinds of inſults to the Eng- 
liſh, leſt by injuries they ſhould be provoked to revolt. As 
for the inferior officers and ſoldiers, he publiſhed ſevere or- 
ders againſt ſuch as ſhould violate the chaſtity of the women, 
or give the leaſt cauſe of complaint to the natives. Then he 
confirmed by a public edict the people's privileges, and all 
the promiſes he had made in that reſpect. If we were to 
judge of princes by their manifeſtos, or the expreſſions in 
their edicts, we ſhall be apt to imagine, they always make 
juſtice and equity the fole rule of their conduct. But their 
actions too frequently ill correſpond with their words. Theſe 
forts of public acts ſeldom fail however of producing a pre- 
ſent effect, which is generally the only end propoſed, king 
William found the Engliſh diſpoſed to truſt to his magnificent 
promiſes. They were ſo far from taking any for 
the preſervation of their liberties, that they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be induced by this ſeeming indulgence. Theſe hap- 
py beginnings made them believe, the conqueror, in imita- 
tion of Canute the great, who behaved in the ſame manner, 
would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to gain the people's affecti- 
on, that he might enjoy his conqueſt in peace. 

How great a regard ſoever the king ſhowed for the Engliſh, 
he could not forbear miſtruſting them, perſuaded as he was, 
that their ſubmiſſion proceeded rather from fear, than good- 
will, A few days after his coronation, he retired from Lon- 
don to Berking u, not daring to ſtay in that great city, whoſe 
fidelity he ſuſpected. But as he was not more ſure of the 
reſt of the nation, he placed ſtrong garriſons in Haſtings, 
Dover, and Wincheſter, to take away from the Englith, 
the deſire of ſhaking off their new yoke. Mean while, theſe 
precautions had no ill effect on their minds. They conſider- 
ed them as abſolutely neceſſary, in the beginning of ſo great 
a revolution, and were not at all alarmed at them. On the 


Francos tractaret. Malmſb. p. 271. 
= Where he ſpent his time in rural ſports, until the fortreſs he had be · 
gun in London was finifhked, W. Pictay, 
: 88 S. Dunelm, 
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contrary they who had hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the 
new king, came and ſubmitted to him in crowds, Edwin 
and Morcar, who had begun to concert meaſures for the 
defence of their country, altered all their projects. As they 
were convinced of the king's ſincerity, like the reſt of their 


- countrymen, they went and ſwore fealty to him at Berk- 


ing”. He forgot nothing that could help to keep them in 
this mind. He not only aſſured them of his protection, but 
even in their preſence beſtowed on prince Edgar large pol- 
ſeſſions ®, who was the idol of the Engliſh, and generally 
ſtyled England's darling. a ' 

The victory of Haſtings was too glorious for the king to 
neglect to tranſmit the memory of it to poſterity. For that 
purpoſe he laid the foundations of a church and abbey, in the 
very place where Harold was flain P, and ordered, when 
they ſhould be finiſhed, the church to be dedicated to St. 
Martin a, and the monaſtery called Battle-Abbey *. Though 
the defire of prayers for his own and Harold's ſoul, was 
the pretence he uſed to make this foundation, probably vain- 


glory had no leſs a ſhare in it than devotion. The three 


rſt months of this new reign paſſed in this manner, to the 
mutual ſatisfaction of the Engliſh and Normans. The 
former believed they were no great loſers by the revolution, 
and the latter lived in hopes the king would perform the 
promiſes made them, when they engaged in his ſervice. 

King William's precautions procuring him an univerſal 
ſubmiſhon, he thought his happineſs incomplete, if he had not 
the pleaſure to go to Normandy, and appear in his new 
grandeur. This journey was not only unneceſſary, but ſeem- 
ingly very dangerous, in the beginning of an empire eſtabliſh- 
ed by arms. He imagined however he could prevent all re- 
volts during his abſence, by two precautions. Firſt, by 
placing ſtrong Norman garriſons in all the caſtles. Second- 
ly, by carrying along with him ſuch of the Engliſh lords as 
were moſt ſuſpected. Of this number were prince Edgar, 
Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, Walthoff, ſon of Siward, for- 
merly earl of Northumberland, with ſeveral others of the 
prime nobility. Theſe lords were not over-pleaſed with the 
honour he did them, being ſenfible he carried them into Nor- 
mandy but as ſo many hoſtages, and to add to the glory of 
his triumph. However they were forced to comply, for 
fear of giving him occaſion to ſuſpect them by an unſeaſon- 
able oppoſition to his will. Before he left England, he com- 
mitted the government of the kingdom to his brother Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitzoſbern . There was 
no end of the rejoicings among his old ſubjects upon his ar- 
rival in Normandy, He ſpent his Eaſter at Feſcamp, 
where the French embaſlador*, attended with a numerous 
retinue of nobles, came to congratulate him in his maſter's 
name upon his new dignity. On this occaſion the king af- 
fected to appear before the French with all the magnificence 
he thought capable of advancing the luſtre of his glory. He 
paſſed all that ſummer, and part of the following winter in 
Normandy, where he ſeemed to forget his new, amidſt the 
acclamations of his old, ſubjects. 

Whilſt he was giving the Normans marks of his affection 
by his ſtay among them, his abſence proved fatal to England. 
Odo, his brother, and William Fitzoſbern, who governed 
the kingdom, abuſed their authority without any diſcretion . 
Wholly taken up with enriching themſelves by all manner of 
means, inſtead of protecting the Engliſh, who made. their 
complaints to them, they not only ſuffered them to be grieved 
with a thouſand injuſtices, but opprefled them by continual 


" 8. Dunelm, and Hoveden ſay, that they ſwore fealty to him at Berkham- 
ſted, with Alred and the reſt, S. Dunelm. p. 195. Hoved. p. 450. With 
Edwin and Morcar came many other noblemen of great eſtates, particularly 
carl Coxo, to all of which he reſtored their eſtates, and having taken their 
voluntary oaths of fidelity, received them into his favour. After this, he 
made a progreſs into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ordering every where tuch 
things as were not only profitable to himſelt, but for his people in general ; 
looking upon the common people with a benign aſpect, pitying their condi- 
tion, ard ordering his men to treat them with mercy. W. Pictav. 

And likewiſe gave lands to many of the Engliſh, as a token of his royal 
bounty : he alſo diſtributed great rewards to many of his followers ; but 
however did not, for that purpoſe, take any thing unjuſtly from the Engliſh, 
Nulli tamen Gallo datum eſt quod 4 cuiquam injuſtè fuerit ablatum. 
W. Pictas. 

P The high-altar was ſet upon that very ſpot of ground, where Harold's 
. = tound ; or, according to others, where his ſtandard was taken up. 

yrrel, p. 113. 

4 To 5. ary, and St. Martin. It was filled with Benedictine monks, 
from the great monaſtery of Wincheſter, and was exempted from all epiſco- 
by juriſdiction whatſoever, Tyrrel, p. 13. See William's charter to it in 

onaſtic Anglican, and Selden's notes on Eadmer. p. 165. 

In this abbey was kept an ancient liſt of all the noble families that came 
over with king William, it was called Battle-Abbey-Roll, of which Stow, 
and Hotlingthed, have given us copies, though with ſome little difference. 
"The authority of this roll (though it hath been cried up by ſome people) is 
1% very indifferent that it cannot be depended upon. There are, ſays the 
learned Sir William Dugdale, great errors, or rather falſifications in moſt 
* of the copies of it; by attributing the derivation of many from the 


acts of tyranny themſelves; To ſee theſe two regents pro. 
cced with ſo little caution, one would have thought th, 
had orders to excite the people to revolt, on purpoſe to make 
them incur the puniſhment, The moſt prudent, however, 
preſerved their allegiance, in a behalf, that the king, at hi; 
return, would rectify theſe diſorders. But others, more im. 
patient, were of opinion, they ought to take the advantage 
of his abſence to attempt the recovery of their liberty. The 
Kentiſhmen led the way, and called to their aſſiſtance Eu. 
ſtace, carl of Boulogne, who endeavoured to ſurpriſe Dover 
caſtle “. But not ſucceeding according to his expectation, 
he retired to his ſhips, leaving the Kentiſhmen to the mercy 
of the regents, who treated them very ſevercly, 
Notwithſtanding this example, Edric, an Engliſh lord“, 
to whom hiſtorians give the ſurname of Foreſter, took yy 
arms in the county of Hereford, and barbarouſly uſed jj 
the Normans that fell into his hands. News being brought 
the king, he immediatly embarks for England ?, commit. 
ting the government of Normandy to Matilda his wife, ang 
Robert his eldeſt fon. His return appeaſed the ſtorm raiſed 
by his abſence. But theſe two attempts filled him with ſo 
many ſuſpicions of all the Engliſh in general, that he began 
from that time to confider them as fo many ſacret enemies, 
who ſought an occaſion to revolt. This oppinion of his was 
not groundleſs. When his temper is conſidered, and how 
the Engliſh ſtood affected towards him, it is eaſy to conceive 
the mutual confidence, neceffary for their common tranquil. 
lity, could hardly ſubſiſt. The king was naturally miſtruſt. 
ful and rigid. On the other hand, his great armament had 
plunged him deeply in debt. Befides, he was under a pro- 
miſe of liberally rewarding the officers who had engaged in 
his ſervice, and all this muſt be done at the expence of the 
Engliſh. To this may be added, he was naturally covetous, 
greedy of money, not to expend, but hoard it in his coffers. 
n fine, his partiality to his own nation was exceſſive, and 
prevented him often from giving ear to the complaints of the 
Engliſh againſt the Normans, who made a very ill uſe of 
the king's tavour. On the other fide, the Engliſh were ex- 
tremely prejudiced againſt the Normans. This prejudice, be- 
gun in the reign of king Edward, and fomented by earl Good- 
win and his ſon Harold, was farther increaſed fince the late 
revolution. How careful ſoever the king was to recommend 
moderation to the Normans, there was no hindering them 
from abuſing the ſuperiority their victory gave them over the 
Engliſh, and inſulting them in their misfortunes. This was 
not very proper to maintain a good intelligence between the 
two nations. Beſides, the king had built his right to the 


crown upon ſo flight a foundation, that the Engliſh muſt 


have confidered him as a greedy and ambitious prince, who 
had formed the project of his enterpriſe upon England, from 
the ſole motive of gratifying his paſſions. In a word, the 
adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, gave 
occaſion to think, they would not have carried their exceſſes 
and rapines to that height, had not they been aſſured of their 
maſter's approbation. However, the confideration of the 
mildneſs of his government for the three firſt months of his 
reign, had, in . meaſure, cauſed theſe reflections to va- 
nith, and diſſipated all their fears. But when they found, 
after his return, he not only neglected to puniſh the regents, 
but even approved of their conduct, they could not contain 
any longer. They every where ſpread their complaints and 
murmurs, and openly ſhewed their diſcontent. Then it 
was, that the king's ſuſpicions daily increaſing, made him 


„French, who were not at all of ſuch extraction, but. merely Engliſh. For 
ſuch hath been the ſubtility of ſome monks of old, that, finding it accept- 
able unto molt, to be reputed deicendants to thoſe who were companion, 
„with duke William in his expedition, therctore to gratify them, they in- 
&« ſerted their names into that ancient catalogue.” Preface to the firit vo- 
lume of his baronage. 

Odo was placed in Dover caſtle, and had the government of Kent, with 
the adjoining ſouth coaſt ; and Fitzoſbera, at Wincheſter, in the caſtle 
the king had built there, with directions to look after the north parts. 

t Rodolph the potent, father-in-law to the king of France. 

v Rapin here follows the account of Ordericus Vitalis, which is the moſt 
probable. W. Pictav. lays the blame on the Engliſh, and ſays they could 


, neither by fear or favour be kept quiet. 


He came over in the night, but the garriſon ſallying out, and driving 
moſt of his men down the precipices, he was forced to retire with a fe 
men. W. Gemeticenſ. 

* Son of Alfric, Edric Streon's brother. Richard Fitzſcroop, and th: 
Norman garriſon at Heretord, waſted his eſtate, becauſe he would not ſub- 
mit to king William, but were always forced no retire with great loſs: there- 
fore the better to ſecure himſelf againſt the Normans for the future, he called 
in to his aſſiſtance Blethyn and Rywalhon, princes of Wales; and about the 
middle of Auguſt, invaded and pillaged the county of Hereford, Plot. 
Wigorn, 8. Dunelm, 

About the beginning of winter, and landed at Winchelſen, from whente 
he went to London, where he was received with all ſigns of reipect: he then 
treated the Engliſh biſhops and nobility with great affability and outward 
kindneſs, granting them whatſoever they ked, and readily hearing wi 


they offered to him; he alſo cajoled the Welſh, Ord, Vitalis, p. Wilen 
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be on his guard, and uſe all poſſible means to pre- 
* * the Engliſh from breaking out into a 
flame. As his temper inclined him to ſeverity, his methods 
were rigorous. To which he was allo prompted by the 
Normans, whoſe intereſt it was that he ſhould ſubdue the 
Engliſh by force, rather than gain them by mildneſs. This 
is the moſt that can be ſaid in his favour, though there are 
ſome, who charge him with a ſettled defign of reducing 
England to a ſtate of ſlavery, before ever he received any 
provocation. Be this as it will, the confidence between the 
king and his new ſubjects was ſoon broken *, and from that 
time the king thought only of uſing all proper means to e- 
ſtabliſn himſelf on the throne, without nicely examining 
whether the means were conſonant to juſtice and equity, 

Not long after the king's return *, Matilda his queen came 
into England, and was crowned with great folemnity. This 
ſame year ſhe brought into the world a ſon, named Henry. 
Her other ſons were born in Normandy, namely, Robert, 
Richard, and William, the eldeſt of whom was about twelve 
years old. ; ; 

[1068] The king had hitherto delayed to ſatisfy thoſe who 
had voluntarily aſſiſted him in his expedition into England. 
Beũdes the ſtipends due to them, they expected to be rewarded 
in proportion to their ſervices, and the power he had acquir- 
ed by their means. His ordinary revenues not being ſuthci- 
ent for this, there was a neceſſity of having recourle to the 
Engliſh, whoſe misfortune it was to be vanquiſhed. To 
this end, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which 
could not but be very ungrateful to them. And that was 
to revive dane-gelt®, aboliſhed by the confeſſor, which 
brought to their remembrance the calamities they had ſuffered 
under a foreign power. He. plainly foreſaw, the people 
would be extremely diffatisfied, and therefore endeavoured to 
prevent the ill effects of their diſcontent, by careſſing the prin- 
cipal Engliſh lords, as far as his reſerved temper would permit. 
He was moſt apprehenſive of earl Edwin, who, by his birth, 
honours, and perſonal merit, was in great credit with his 
countrymen. bn order to prevent the earl's uſing the preſent 
occaſion to raiſe new commotions, he thought proper to ſe- 
cure him to his intereſt, by promiſing him one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. Edwin was very well pleaſed with the offer, 
and inſtead of fomenting the diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, 
did all he could to appeaſe them. Aldred, archbiſhop of 
York, was not ſo eafily managed. This prelate had enter- 
tained ſo great an opinion of the king, that he was continu- 
ally ſpeaking in his praiſe. But when he ſaw him begin to 

ull off the maſk, by renewing a tax ſo odious to the nation, 
he altered his mind. He ſent one to repreſent to him in his 
name, the injury he was doing the Engliſh, and the inconve- 
niences that might follow. The king was offended with 
this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebuked the perſon that dared 
to deliver it. It is ſaid, Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched 
with this proceeding, that he could not forbear curſing the 
king and all his race. There was danger of the archbiſhop's 
reſentment occaſioning ſome troubles in the north. Art leaſt 
the king ſeemed to be uncaſy on that account, by his ſending 
one of his officers to endeavour to appeaſe him. But the 
death of Aldred, which happened at that time, freed the 
king from his fears, and dane-gelt was levied with all the ri- 
gour imaginable. From thence forward nothing was heard 
but murmurings and complaints, which incenſing the king, 
cauſed him to conſider the Engliſh but as ſo many rebels, as 
they, on their ſide, looked upon him under the odious idea 
of a conqueror. 

Before I enter upon the relation of the troubles in this 
reign, it will be proper to remark, the hiſtorians are very 
much divided concerning the cauſes that produced them. 
Some caſt the blame on the Engliſh, and intimate the king 
uſed not ſeverity till he found milder means were ineffectual, 
Others maintain, the king's ill uſage of the Engliſh was the 
ſole cauſe of their revolts. To decide this queſtion it would 
be neceſſary to examine the extent of a prince's power that 
had acquired the poſſeſſion of the crown in the manner we 
have ſeen, and how far the obedience of a nation was due, 
who had ſubmitted partly by compulſion, partly of their own 
accord, But upon theſe very points, there would be perhaps 
no leſs diverſity of opinions. It is ſufficient therefore to ob- 
ſerve, that among the hiſtorians, who have writ of William 
the Conqueror, ſome have ſtudiouſly diſplayed all his good 
qualities, and but lightly touched upon his faults. Others 


William Gemeticenſis ſays, that after William's return out of Norman. 
„ there was diſcovered a conſpiracy ot certain Engliſh, who had contrived 
to deſtroy him and his followers, as they were to go to church bare-foot on 
Aſh-wedneſday ; but the conſpirators being diſcovered, fled into the north. 
* The next year after Eaſter ſhe was crowned on Whitſunday, 1068, by 
Alfred archbiſhop of York. S. Dunelm. M. Weſtm. 
> The ancient hiſtorians only ſay, that he impoſed on his ſubjects an in- 
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have endeavoured to miſrepreſent all his actions, and aggra- 
vate even ſuch as may be caſily juſtified. So far is certain, 
the Engliſh were ill-treated in his reign. This the greateſt 
ſticklers for the conqueror and his race cannot deny, but al- 
ledge in his excuſe, the neceſſity he was under of guarding 
againſt the Engliſh, ever prone to revolt; Others, on the 
contrary, aſcribe the ill treatment of the Engliſh, ſolely to 
the avaricious temper of the king, and affirm; their revolts 
were entirely owing to their deſpair: Amidſt theſe various 
opinions, the courſe I ſhall take, will be, plainly to relate 
ſuch facts as are unconteſted, without making any reflections, 
that the reader may be at liberty to judge as he ſhall think 
proper, 

As matters ſtood between the king and the Engliſh, it was 
very hard for them to fit ſtill, and not endeavour to ſhake off 
The 
inſurrections began in the weſtern parts, where the inhabi- 
tants of Exeter refuſed to take their oath to the king, aud 
admit a Norman garriſon ©. William, ſenfible of what im- 
portance it was to put a ſtop to this evil, before it ſpread any 
tarther, marched in the midſt of winter to reduce Exeter to 
obedience. Upon his approach, he was met by ſome of the 
principal citizens, to petition him for pardon in the name of 
the corporation, and give him hoſtages. But, whilſt the 
deputies were with the king, the ordinary ſort of townſmen 
being ſuperior, diſapproved of their proceedings, and reſolv- 
ed to ſtand upon their defence. Githa, mother to king Ha- 
rold, who was then in the city, encouraged the inhabitants 
in their reſolution, and probably, was the perſon that put 
them upon it. Mean time, the king being two far advanced 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to beſiege the 
town in form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the winter, 
The approaches being made, and the battering engines be- 
ginning to play, the citizens ſaw no other remedy but to im- 
plore the King's mercy. How much ſoever the king was bent 
to make an example of them, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the clergy, who were very urgent for their pardon. Githa 
had the good fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a great 
quantity of money. To prevent a ſecond inſurrection, Wil- 
liam ordered a caſtle to be built in the city, and left it to the 
care and management of Baldwin, ſon of Earl Gilbert, with 
a Norman garriſon. 

The king could no longer delay the payment of his debts, 
and the rewards fo often promiſed to his troops. The ſums 
raiſed by the tax of dane-gelt, which at firſt were deſigned 
for this uſe, had been paid into the king's treaſury, and he 
could not bcar the thoughts of parting with the money again. 
He believed it abſolutely neceſſary to have a reſerve upon an 
ſudden occafion, eſpecially as the murmurings of the Eogliſh 
gave him room to dread a general revolt. And theretore, 
without meddling with that money, other means were to be 
uſed, which very much inflamed the diſcontent of the Eng- 
liſh. Commiſſioners were ſent into all the counties, to en- 
quire who joined with Harold, and confiſcated their eſtates. 
The Engliſh loudly exclaimed againſt this ſeemingly very un- 
juſt enquiry. They alledged, when they took arms for Ha- 
rold, that prince was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, hav- 
ing been elected at a time when William's pretenſions to the 
crown were unknown. That before the battle of Haſtings, 
they had never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 
and conſequently their eſtates could not be liable to confiſca- 
tion for bearing arms againſt him. That beſides, ſuppoſing 
they were guilty, they had made ample amends for their 
fault by a ready ſubmiſſion, which the king had accepted of, 
and even promiſed to protect them in their rights and privi- 
leges. Theſe reaſons were very ſtrong. But on this occaſion, 
the king acted with a view to politicks rather than juſtice. 
His intent was not to puniſh them for their pretended crime, 
but to have a plauſible pretence to raiſe money, and withal 
to put it out of their power to hurt him, by depriving them 
of their eſtates, a thing he judged abſolutely neceſſary for his 
ſafety and quiet. Accordingly this fact is lightly paſſed 
over by the king's friends, and an act of juſtice done by him 
on this occaſion, is highly extolled, namely, the reſtoring a 
confiſcated eſtate to an Engliſh lord, who proved he was 
never in arms for Harold“. However, we may be aſſured, 
this was .one of the moſt remarkable events of this reign, 
fince the confiſcated lands paſſed into the hands of the Nor- 
mans and other foreigners, who thereby became more con- 
fiderable in England than the Engliſh themſelves. From 


tolerable tribute - importabile tributum---Flor. Wor. S. Dunelm. 

© Though they offered to pay him tribute. Tyrrel, p. 10. 

4 Sharnburn in Norfolk, which the conqueror had given to Warren the 
Norman, But Edwin, the lord of it, proving he had not ſided with Harold, 
it was reſtored to him. Tyrrel calls this fact in queſtion, becauſe this efture. 
is not mentioned in doomiday-book, as in poſſeſſion of the ſaid Edu in. 
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theſe deſcended many noble families now in being. How- 
ever this be, theſe confiſcations were of great ſervice to the 
king upon two accounts. Firſt, as they enabled him to pay 
his debts, and reward his followers: Secordly; as they gave 
him an opportunity of filling the counties with ſuch as were 
devoted to him, and whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport him in 
the throne. 

Whilſt the king was thus guarding againft the Engliſh, he 
daily forfeited their eſteem and affection, and naturally led 
them to deviſe means for the recovery of their eſtates. Ed- 
win, earl of Cheſter, one of the moſt conſiderable among 
them, thought it his duty to attempt the reſtoring of the al- 
moſt deſperate affairs of his country. The king had amuſed 
him with hopes of one of his daughters, but there was no 
likelihood he intended to perform his word. On 'the con- 
trary, the king ſeemed to want only ſome pretence to in- 
volve him in the ſame ruin with the reſt. Morcer, his bro- 
ther, earl of Northumberland, who was in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, very readily engaged in the plot. As theſe two lords 
had a very great intereſt in the kingdom, they ſoon raiſed an 
army, which was reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, 
their nephew, with a good number of troops'. The king 
had 2 to fear this revolt would become general, unlets 
he timely oppoſed its beginnings. Accordingly he drew his, 
forces together with the utmoſt expedition, before the evil 
ſpread any farther. In his march towards the rebels, he for- 
tified the caſtle of Warwick, and made Henry de Beaumont 
governor, who was alſo the firſt carl of Warwick*. At 
the ſame time he built likewiſe Nottingham caſtle, to ſe- 
cure a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, by means of theſe two 
places. Having taken theſe precantions, he continued his 
march towards the north, to engage the rebels, or beſiege 
York, which had fided with them. 

Mean time, the two earls hoping the reſt of the kingdom 
would follow the example of the north, were very much 
deceived in their expectations. The king's great diligence, 
and the ſuperiority of his forces breaking all their meaſures, 
they found themſelves unable to reſiſt him. In this extre- 
mity they had but two ways to take, either to fly the king- 
dom, or ſubmit to the king's mercy. They choſe the laſt, 
and found their account in it. How much ſoever the king 
might be incenſed, he very readily pardoned them, with a 
view to reclaim the Engliſh by this a& of clemency. He 
purſued, however, his march towards York, the inhabitants 
whereof, little able to ſuſtain the burden of the war alone, 
came out to meet him, and delivered up the keys of their 
city. By this ſubmiffion they were pardoned as to corporal 
puniſhments ; but were forced to pay a large fine, and had 
the mortification to ſee a caſtle built in their city , and gar- 
riſoned with Norman foldiers. Archil, a Northumbrian 
lord, who had been concerned in the revolt, was alſo re- 
ceived into favour upon delivering his ſon in hoſtage !. 
Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, made his peace likewiſe upon 
the ſame account. 

The king's clemency to the heads of the rebels might have 
had a good effect, if at the ſame time that he pardoned ſome, 
he had not puniſhed others who were much leſs guilty. 
He ordered great numbers to be ſhut up in priſon, who 
had no hand at all in the late inſurrection, and thereby gave 
occaſion to think the mercy ſhown to the leaders was only 
a ſtrain of his policy. This conduct ſpread a terror through- 
out the kingdom, which was ſtill increaſed, when caſtles 
were feen building at Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
which were evidently deſigned to keep the Engliſh in awe. 
Morcar and the other Northumbrian lords“, dreading their 
puniſhment was only deferred till a more convenient ſeaſon, 
retired into Scotland. Earl Goſpatrick was under the ſame 
apprehenfions, and inſtilled them into prince Edgar, who, 
by his advice, fled to the court of Scotland, with his mother 
and fiſters*, Malcolm Canmore, who was then on the 


* Blethwm's or Bliden's father married Editha, Edwin's ſiſter, after whoſe 
death ſhe was married to Harold, Ord. Vit. 

He was brother of Roger de Bellomonte, ſon of Humphrey de Vetulis, 
ſon of Turolf of Pont Adomar, by Weva. He was called Henry of Newburgh, 
from the place of his birth, a caſtle in Normandy, and was made earl of Mal- 
wick, after the ſurvey, Gerget. I. 7. c. 4. 

He built two caſtles there, in which he put five hundred ſoldiers. S. 
Dunelm, | 

b Archil married Sigrid, daughter of Egfrid, daughter of Aldun biſhop of 
Durham. This Archil ſeized part of Northumberland that was waſte, and 
inhabited it, By * he had a fon, named Goſpatrick, and he another of 
that name, afterwards earl of Northumberland. S. Dunelm. 

i Marleſwein, Merter, Welthers, and other lords, as well as biſhops, 
clergy, and others, afraid of being impriſoned on account of the late infur- 
rection, retired, ſome to the king of Scots, others into woods and deſerts, 
from whence they frequently ſallied out, and annoyed the Normans, who were 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates, M. Paris, 

K He embarked, with his mother Agatha, and his fiſters Margaret and 
Chriſtina, in order to return inte Hungary, his native place ; but was driven 
by a ſtorm into Scotland, where he ſtaid. M. Paris. 
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throne, received them with the reſpect due to their ran} 
and conftdering their birth rather than their fortune, mar. 
ried ſoon after Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter. From thi; 
marriage ſprung Matilda, grandmother to Henry II. king of 
England, in whoſe perſon the Saxon and Norman royal fami. 
hes were united. 

The king was not ſorry to ſee himſelf rid of his ſecret 
enemies, who gave him much lefs uneaſineſs being in Scot- 
land, than if they had ſtaid in England. However, the 
flight of theſe lords diſcovering how the Engliſh ſtood affected 
towards him, he reſolved to take all poſſible meaſures 1, 
ſereen himſelf from their reſentment. For that purpoſe, he 
took two precautions which were equally inſupportable to 
them. The firſt was to take away their arms I. The ſſe: 
cond, to forbid them any lights in their houſes after eight 
o'clock. At which hour a bell was rung to warn them to put 
out their fire and candle under the penalty of a great fins 
for every offence. The ſound of this bell, called the courre. 
few, was for a long while very grating in the ears of ths 
Engliſh. When they reflected on the ſweets of liberty, 
enjoyed under their ancient kings, they could not withom 
extreme griet behold themſelves reduced to ſuch flavery 
It this order was not moſt punctually obſerved, they were 
ſure to be immediately puniſhed, as it guilty of ſome heinoy; 
crime, This bell therefore was as a fignal, which being 
repeated every day, conſtantly put them in mind of the; 
ſlavery. This oppreſſion, joined to a thouſand others, which 
they daily ſuffered from the hands of the king, as well a3 
from the foreigners, embittered their lives, and made them 
deplore their fad and helpleſs condition. In this manner 
ſeveral hiſtorians repreſent the ſtate of the Engliſh at that 
Umec. 

Whilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the ſecr 
practices of his ſubjects, Goodwin, =x Bhs... and kane 
ſons of Harold, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire. The ond 
oppoſition they met with, was from Ednoth, formerly 
maſter of the horſe to the king their father, who was willing 
to give king William a proof of his fidelity by encountering 
theſe princes. His zeal for the new king proved fatal to 
him, for he was ſlain in the battle, after which they retired 
laden with booty. 

It the hiſtorians on the fide of the Engliſh may be cre- 
dired, England was then in a piteous ſtare, The Normans, 
ſupported by the king's favour and protection, daily commit- 
ted outrages againſt the Engliſh, for which they could ex- 
pect no redreſs. Others, more friends to the Normans than 
to the Englith, aſſure us, the Engliſh, enraged that the king's 
meaſures thould put it out of their power to ſhake off a yoke 
which they bore with impatience, found fault with the 
Normans in general. They add, ſcarce a day paſſed bur 
the dead bodies of affaſſinated Normans were found in the 
woods or highways, without any poſhbility of diſcovering 
the authors ot theſe murders, ſo firmly did the Englith ſtand 
by one another. In all appearance the king was perſuaded, 
the Engliſh were wholly to blame, fince he publiſhed a ſe- 
vere edict, ordcring that when a Norman ſhould be ſlain or 
robbed, the hundred where the act was done ſhould be re- 
ſponſible for the crime. and pay a large fine. This law was 
not new to the Engliſh. From the time of Alfred the Great, 
it had been in force in the kingdom w. But what extremelv 
provoked them, was, that this edit was made in favour of 
the Normans only. 

How gracious ſoever the king might be to the foreigners, 
many of them defired leave to return home ®. The king 
readily granted their requeſt, paying the arrears due to them, 
and rewarding them beyond their expeQation. All this was 
done at the expence of the Engliſh, on whom were levied the 
ſums neceſlary to defray this charge. 

Occaſions of complaint continually inercaſed on both 
ſides. The king complained, the Engliſh appeared read; 


This doth not appear from the ancient hiſtorians. And as for what fol- 
lows about the curfew (qu. couvre-few, or cover fire) Polydore Virgil is the 
firit who mentions it. There is a paſſage quoted out of Wilſiam Mafmſbury, 
- 136, to countenance that notion, but whether it does any way confirm it, 


eave the reader to judge :---lucernarum uſum noctibus in curia reſtituit 
} 


qui fuerat tempore tratris intermiſſus, i. e. he (Henry I.) reſtored in 5 
court the uſe of lights at night, which had been left off in his brother (WII 
liam Rufus's) time. But is this any thing like a curfew ? 

w In the time of the Danes, when the body of an unknown perſon wa 
found murdered, it was taken for granted it was a Dane, and the hundred 
paid the mulct. Thus William only revived an old cuſtom, by changing the 
name of Dane into that of Norman, Bacon's hiſt, c. 40. p. 62. Rapin. 

„ About this time (lays Ordericus Vitalis) ſome of the Norman ladies 
wanting their huſbands, fent for them to return, and withal let them kno” 
if they returned not, they muſt have other men to relieve their neceſfitx*- 
Hugo de Grentmeſnel, who preſided at Wincheſter ; Humfrid de Teliolo, go. 
vernor of Haſtings, with many others returned into Normandy. His ſoldiers 
likewiſe, wearied with the deſolations of the country, importuned him for 
their releaſe, that they might retire to a fixed place of bode ; which he grant 


ed, and diſmifled them with plentiful rewards. Ibid. 
From 
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ſoon reduced it. 


upon all occaſions to rebel, and the Engliſh thinking them- 
ſelves unjuſtly oppreſied, loudly murmured at it. The Nor- 
thumbrians were the moſt impatient. We haye aready 
ſeen in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, that they were. uſed to 
be, as it were, their own maſters, and could not bear a ſtate 
of ſlavery. The tame ſpirit ſtill reigned ainong them. They 
could not forbear expoſtulating upon the leaſt occaſion, and 
ofren uſhered in their complaints with ſome inſurrection. 
The turbulent temper of theſe people, and the neighbour- 
hood of Scotland, creating ſome dread in the king, he re- 
ſolved to appoint them tor governor, Robert Cumin, a Nor- 
man lord, whoſe rough diſpoſition ſeemed proper to tame 
their fierceneſs. They heard this news juſt as a project of 
calling in the Danes was going to be executed. Some of 
them who had taken refuge in Denmark, had perſuaded 
king Sweyn, he might eaſily conquer England. Nay, they 
had brought aſſurances from the Northumbrians, that they 
would aſliſt him in his undertaking. Sweyn fitted out a fleet 
of two hundred fail, which was ready to put to ſea, when 
Cumin, with ſeven hundred Normans, came and took poſſeſ- 


fion of his government. As his arrival might obſtruct the. 


deſigns formed in the north, the principal conſpirators re- 
ſolved to rid themſelves of fo troubleſome an inſoeQtor with 
his attendants. Though he had notice of their intent ®, he 
thought it ſo little in their power to hurt him, that he neg- 
lected the intelligence. Mean time the conſpirators privately 
drawing ſome troops together, came to Durham, where 
Cumin lay in a careleſs manner, and put him and his Nor- 
man followers all to the ſword?, Pretently after arrived the 
Daniſh fleet under the command of Oſbern, brother to the 
king of Denmark 4. All the male-contents immediately 
joined the Daniſh general, who had now landed his troops . 
Edgar Atheling, Walthoff, Goſpatrick, Merleſweyn, and all 
the other lords who had retired into Scotland, brought him 
reinforcements, which rendered his army very formidable. 
As all Northumberland was for the Danes, and the king 
had not in thoſe parts any forces capable of withſtanding ſo 
numerous an army, Oſbern marched directly to Vork. The 
Norman garriſon, upon the approach of the Danes, reſolved 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, not doubting but the king 
would come to their relief with all poſſible expedition. In 
this expectation they ſet fire to the ſuburbs, at the foot of 
the caſtle, that the houſes might not be of ſervice to the 
beſiegers. But the fire ſpreading farther than was defigned, 
a great part of the city was reduced to aſhes. The cathedral 
church, the monaſtery of St. Peter, and a famous library 
begun by archbiſhop Ecbert about the year 800, where en- 
tirely deſtroyed. Mean while the Danes taking advantage 
of the confuſion, cauſed by this accident, entered the city 
without oppoſition. As ſoon as they were maſters of it, they 
attacked the citadel ſo vigorouſly, that they took it at the 
firſt aſlault, and put the garriſon to the ſword 5, After this, 
the Daniſh general, underſtanding the king was preparing to 
march againſt him, went and encamped in an advantageous 
poſt, leaving in York carl Walthoff, with an Engliſh gar- 
riſon. 

The news of this invaſion alarmed the king. He was 
afraid the Danes were called in by a general combination. 
Poſſeſſed with this notion, he durſt not quit the heart of the 
kingdom, for fear his abſence would give the reſt of the 
male- contents an opportunity to riſe. On the other hand, 
it was no leſs dangerous to neglect the affairs of the north, 
which might be attended with fatal conſequences. In this 
perplexity, he believed it adviſable, before all things, to 


* From Egelwin, the biſhop, who went out to meet him, and adviſed him 
to beware of treachery. The Northumbrians unanimoutly reſolved before- 
hand never to ſubmit to a ſtranger, and therefore agreed either to kill him, 
or to die themſelves. The carl coming to Durham, ſuffered his men to 
mou the people like enemies, killing ſome of the bithop's tenants. S. Du- 

clin, 

They flocked to Durham in the night, and forcing the gates in the 
morning, ruſhed in, and flew as many of the earl's attendants as they could 
meet with, Cumin fled for refuge into the biſhop's palace, but it being ſet 
on fire by the conſpirators, all that were in it — in the flames. Ot the 
2 — Normans, but one eſcaped. This was done January 28. 8. 

nelm, 


There came Sweyn's two ſons, Harold and Canute ; earl Turkill, and 

Chriſtian their biſhop. S. Dunelm, | 

In the mouth of the Humber. S. Dunelm. 

More than three thouſand Normans were killed. William Malet, the 
YIe-comes, and his wife and children, with Gilbert de Gaunt, and ſome few 
others were ſpared. S. Dunelm, p. 199. 

To this time Mr. Tyrrel refers that conſiderable tranſaction related by 
; oer de Hoveden, that William cauſed certain wiſe and noble Engliſhmen 

woughout all England to be ſummoned, that he might hear from them the 
* and ancient cuſtoms thereof, and confirm them. Tyrrel, p. 21. See 

\. Hoved, p. 601, &c. 

» But he took Oxford in his way, which had revolted againſt him, and 
on From Oxford he marched on by Nottingham towards 
0k; when he came into Yorkſhire, he flew the greateſt part of the peo- 


e, and laid the country waſte ; and engaging the enemy at York, he put 
* Number 1 Fo 
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endeavour to pacify the Engliſh by ſome acts which ſeemed 
proper to that end. He recalled ſeveral whom he had ba- 
niſhed, ſet others at liberty, and affected by ſome inſtances 
of ſeverity to repreſs the inſolence of the Normans t. His 
fears being abated by the good effects of theſe proccedings, 
he ſent the queen and the princes into Normandy, and then 
marched againſt the Danes. He was ſo provoked with the 
Northumbrians, that he was heard to ſwear by God's ſplen- 
dour, he would not leave a ſoul alive. As ſoon as he en- 
tered Yorkſhire, he. began to execute his threats by terrible 
ravages. Mean time the Danes kept their poſt, where he 
durſt not attack them, well knowing, by hazarding a battle, 
he ſtaked his all againſt little or nothing. To extricate 
himſelt out of this difficulty, he believed his beſt courſe would 
be to bribe the general. For that purpoſe he ſent private 
emiſſaries to offer him a large ſum of money, with leave to 
plunder the country along the ſea coaſt, provided he would 
depart when winter was over. This negociation ſucceeding; 
to his wiſh, Otbern retired in the beginning of the ſpring, 
for which he was ſeverely puniſhed by the king his brother. 
The Danes being gone, the king marched to York to be- 
ſiege the city, defended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, 
under the command of a brave governor ". This was earl 
Walthoff, who, by his courage and conduct, rendered the 
ſiege ſo long and difficult, that the king began to deſpair of 
ſucceſs, when the want of proviſions obliged the befi»ged to 
capitulate. How incenſed foever the king might be, he 
readily granted honourable terms to Malthoff, whoſe valour 
he had ſo often admired during the ſiege. He was not ſa- 
tisfied with ſhewing him the mark of his eſteem, but gave 
him in marriage his own niece, daughter to the countels of 
Albemarle %, Some time after he made him alſo earl of 


Northampton and Huntingdon, and laftly ot Northumber- 


land. He received likewiſe into favour earl Goſpatrick, but 
puniſhed ſeverely the reſt of the olhcers and ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, laying a heavy fine upon the citizens of York. 
As loon as the ſiege was over, and the king found it in his 
power to be revenged of the Northumbrians, he ravaged 
their country in ſo mercileſs a manner, that for ſixty miles 
together, between York and Durham, he did not leave a 
ſingle houſe ſtanding x. He ſpared not even the churches 
and other public edifices. This is what William of Malmſ- 
bury, though a Norman, durſt not deny. His pretence for 
thus laying the country waſte, was to prevent a ſecond 
Daniſh invaſion. But the method he took was a clear 
evidence, it was to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a terror into 
the reſt of the kingdom. It is impoſſible, according to the 
hiſtorians, to deſcribe the miſeries of the northern counties. 
The lands lying untilledY, and the houſes being deſtroyed, 
pcople died in heaps, after having endeavoured to prolong a 
wretched life, by eating of the moſt unclean animals, and 
ſometimes even human fleſh ?. 

[1070] The ſtep lately taken by the Engliſh in calling the 
Danes into the kingdom, thoroughly convinced the king, he 
ſhould never be in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown till he 
had entirely put it out of their power to execute the pro- 
jets formed againſt him. This made him reſolve to hum- 
ble in ſuch a manner all that had any intereſt with the peo- 
ple, that they ſhould not be able to make any confiderable 
effort. It is true, many innocent perſons were to ſuffer in 
the execution of this deſign. But at that time, it is certain 
the king thought only of his own ſafety, without troubling 
himſelf, whether the means he uſed were confiſtenr with 
juſtice, To accompliſh his ends, he ſuddenly removed the 


the ſtrongeſt to flight, and deſtroyed all the reſt with the ſword. O1d. 
Vital. 

His ſiſter by the ſame mother. His niece's name was Judith. Gemet. 

* About this time Egelric biſliop or Durham was deprived, and his brother 
Egelwin put in his room. M. Paris. 

This occationed a terrible famine, of which there is a melancholy account 
in 8. Dunelm. The lands lay untilled for nine years, 

King William, as ſoon as he came to Durham, ordered a caſtle to be 
built there. 8. Dunelm. p. 49. Chriſtmas approaching, he cauſed his 


crown, &c, to be brought to York, where he kept the teitival. As ſoon as 


the holidays were.over, he marched againſt a party, who had fortified thein- 
ielves in an inacceſſible angle of that country, and having purſued them as 
far as the teys, he marched over mountains, and through woods, almoſt crols 
the kingdom into Cheſhire, to be revenged on the Welth, who had lately be- 
ſieged Shrewſbury ; but upon his arrival with his army at Cheſter, he there- 
by quieted the whole province of Mercia: and Edric the foreſter having 
now made his peace, the king built a caſtle there, and another, in his re- 
turn out of thoſe parts, at Stafford, putting ſtrong garritons into both. 
From thence he came to Saliſbury, where he kept his Eaſter, and largely 
rewarding his foldiers, he diſmiſſed them.. Ord, Vit.-----During Williun's 
abſence in the north, the ſons of the late king Harold, having procured tron 
Dermot, king of Ireland, a fleet of fixty tail, landed again not tar fron 
Exeter, plundering and burning wherever they came: but Brien, fon tq 
Eudo, earl of Bretagne, fought them twice in one day, killing ſeven hun- 
dred of their men, with divers of the Iriſh nobulity ; the reit fly ing to theig 
ſhips, returned into Ireland. W. Gemet, Ord. Vital, Tyrrel. 
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Engliſh from ſuch poſts as gave them any power over their 
countrymen. After which he diſpoſſeſſed them of all the 
baronies and the fiefs of the crown in general, and diſtri- 
buted them to the Normans and other 1 25 who had 
followed him into England. But as theſe laſt were not ſo 
many in number as thoſe that were deprived of their eſtates, 
he was obliged to load them, as I may ſay, with benefits, 
in order to draw all the crown lands out of the hands of the 
Engliſh. We may be ſatisfied with the &: aig, inſtances, 
how profuſe the king was in this diſtribution. Robert, his 
uterine brother, had the earldom of Cornwall, in which 
were two hundred and eighty-eight manners“, beſides five 
hundred and fifty-cight®, which he poſſeſſed in other coun- 
tics. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his other brother, was made 
carl palantine of Kent, and juſticiary of England. This pre- 
late had one hundred and eighty fiefs in Kent alone ©, 
and two hundred and fifty-five in ſeveral other places, 
William Fitzoſbern was rewarded with the whole earldom 
of Hereford l. Hugh Lupus of Almonches, the king's 
fiſter's ſon, was preſented by his uncle with the county 
33 of Cheſter, with all the royal prerogatives, to 

old it in full ſovereignty as the king himſelf held his 
crown. Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the king's ſon- 
in-law, had all earl Edwin's eſtate with the ſame privileges 
as were granted to the earl of Cheſter . Roger de Mont- 
gomery had firſt Arundel, Chicheſter, and afterwards Shrop- 
thire. Walter Giffard had Buckinghamſhire, and William 
Warner, the county of Surry. Eudes, earl of Blois, was 
put in poſſeſſion of the lordſhip of Holderneſs. Ralph de 
Guaderf, a Breton, was made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferraris received Tutbury 
caſtles, William, biſhop of Conftance, was poſſeſſed of 
two hundred and eighty fiefs, which he left at his death to 
Robert Mowbray his nephew. It would be endleſs to men- 
tion all the donations granted by the king to the foreigners, 
at the expence of the Engliſh. Theſe are ſufficient to ſhow, 
the intent of this profuſion was ſolely to deprive the Engliſh 
of their eſtates. This therefore is a memorable epocha, 
when to ſpeak in the * of the hiſtorians, England 
was delivered into the hands of foreigners. It may eaſily be 
conceived, the lords, to whom the king diſtributed ſo many 
eſtates, ſuffered none to hold of them but thoſe of their 
own nation. Accordingly from that time, we hear no more 
of caldormen, or thanes, but of counts, or earls, viſcounts, 
barons, vavaſſors, eſquires, and other titles taken from the 
Norman or French tongue, which began to be introduced 
into England inſtead of the Saxon names. So that England 
may be truly ſaid to become Norman. Perhaps even its 
own name would have been changed for that of Normandy, 
if ſome things ſpoken of in the following reigns, had not 
made the Normans, ſettled in England, defirous of being 
confidered as Engliſhmen, and even taking the name. 
Be this as it will, from the foreigners, who were then put 
in poſſeſſion of theſe lands, are derived a great part of the 

oft eminent families this day in the kingdom. 

It was not only the Engliſh nobility that were ſufferers 
by the conqueror's new plan : the clergy met with no better 
quarter. The Saxon kings had granted to ſeveral biſhops 
and abbots lands exempted from all military ſervice de- 
nouncing in their charters imprecations againſt ſuch of their 
ſucceſſors as ſhould dare to violate theſe privileges. But 
king William, not being one of thoſe ſcrupulous princes who 
looked upon what their predeceſſors have fettled as unalter- 
able, cancelled all theſe immunities ®, Church lands as 
well as the reſt were obliged to find, in time of war, a 
certain number of horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes in 
their ancient charters to the contrary. Such of the clergy 
as refuſed to comply, only gave the king what he wanted, a 
pretence to diſpoſſeſs them and place foreigners in their 


Brady ſays two hundred and forty-eight. 
> According to the ſame author, it was but five hundred and forty-five : 
and in all ſeven hundred and ninety-three. 
Brady ſays one hundred and eighty-four; in all four hundred and thirty- 
nine. 
And alſo the ifle of Wight. He was ſewer of Normandy, and placed 
with Walter Lacy, the king's ſtandard bearer, to oppoſe the Welſh. 
* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Morcar's eſtate, The words of the grant are, 
Ego Gulielmus cognomine baftardus do, &c. Alano, &c. omnes villas & 
tertas quæ nupea fuerunt comitis Edwini in eboraſcira cum feodis militum, 


c. Theſe lands, when given, were gildable, but by the king's favour were 


changed into a liberty or honour, now called Richmondſhire, from a caſtle 
of that name, built by earl Alen, 

i Now Guar, a caſtle in Bretagne, 

2 Though he was no earl at the time of the ſurvey, he had then an hun- 
dred and teventy-fix lordſhips, befides Tutbury caſtle. 

» Mr. Selden is of opinion, that this burden was not laid upon the biſhop- 
nicks and greater abbies, without their own conſents, given in a ſynod or 
great council of the kingdom, which the king held this year at Wincheſter, 
Tyrrel, p. 25 


; Particularly William Fitzoſbern, earl of Hereford, &, 8. Dunelm. 


room: Moreover, he quartered upon the monaſteries al. 
moſt all his troops, and obliged the monks to find them in 
neceſſaries. By this means he kept his army without any 
charge, and had ſpies in all the religious houſes, who watch. 
ed the actions of the monks. 

All this not ſufficing to make the king eaſy, he bethought 
himſelf of another expedient, which drew upon him the im. 
precations of the people, and eſpecially of the monks. Some 
of his emiſfaries* informing him that many perſons had lodg. 
ed their money and plate in the monaſteries, he took occz. 
ſion to order all the religious houſes to be ſearched, and every 
thing of value to be ſeized, on pretence it belonged to the 
rebels. Some hiſtorians affirm, he did not ſpare even the 
ſhrines of the ſaints and the conſecrated veſſels. Very pro- 
bably, the clergy's zeal, after the battle of Haſtings, to place 
this prince on i 4 throne, was entirely owing to the fear of 
loſing their effects. But on this occaſion, they had but too 
much reaſon to perceive how greatly they were miſtaken in 
their politicks. 

How ſeverely ſoever the king had uſed the clergy, he was 
not yet ſatisfied. The great credit of the biſhops and abbot, 
ſtill making him uneaſy, he reſolved to be rid of the moſt 
ſuſpected. To proceed in the leaſt blameable manner, he 
ſent for two legates from Rome k, who convened a council 
at Wincheſter i, where every thing paſſed to his wiſh, 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was degraded for intrud. 
ing into the ſee, Robert his predeceflor not having becn 
canonically depoſed. This was probably a facrifice offered 
by the king to the pope, for it does not appear he had ans Wa 
reaſon to complain of the archbiſhop. The ſame council 
alſo depoſed Egelmer, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, whoſe ſee was | 
at Helmham. Agelric, biſhop of Selſey *, and ſome others, | 
whom the king did not like, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his | 
jealouſy. As tor others, againſt whom the council had no- | 
thing to alledge, the king, by his ſole authority, baniſhed 
ſome the kingdom, and threw the reſt into priſon, without 
any legal proceedings, or giving other reaſon than his good 
pleaſure. After he was thus clear of all that gave him any | 
uncaſineſs, he placed in their room Normans or other for- = t 
eigners®, for all were acceptable but Engliſh. He pro- | 0 

t 
v 
f 


moted Lanfranc, an Italian, abbot of a monaſtery at Caen, 
to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and Thomas, a canon 
of Bayeux, to that of York. Three of his chaplains were 


made biſhops of Wincheſter, Helmham, and Selſey ?, and t. 
Norman abbots were placed in the monaſteries, from whence 1 
the Engliſh were removed. This however muſt be faid _— t 
for the king, that he made choice of perſons of eminent 2 
worth to fill the vacancies. | = c 
Let it not be imagined that I have uſed any exaggeration, WW fi 
in what has been ſaid concerning the uſage of king William | g 
to the Engliſh, or affected to follow thoſe who made it = 10 
their buſineſs to blacken his reputation. Whoever will be m 
at the pains to conſult the original hiſtorians, will eaſily be hi 
convinced of the contrary. They will ſee, there is not a ſingle SG th 
circumſtance but what occurs in the hiſtories, written during M 
his life, or ſhortly after his death, by authors moſt defirous be 
to juſtify his conduct. It is therefore a groundleſs affertion . b) 
of ſome of our modern writers, to ſay, this prince never a&t- | m 
ed as conqueror, but conſtantly followed the ancient laws aud fo. 
conſtitutions of the realm. : | bo 
The king's whole conduct demonſtrating to the Engliſh _ 
that his defign was to reduce them ſo low that they ſhould = Ec 
never more be able to hold up their heads, ſome of the prin- anc 
cipal among them thought now was the time or never, o Nel 
make a vigorous effort to prevent their utter ruin. Fretheric, : his 
abbot of St. Albans, was one of the moſt zealous to inſpie (WF dis 
his countrymen with this reſolution, and by means of his in- not 
tereſt and riches it was that a freſh combination was formed for 
to drive the king and the Normans out of the kingdom. f > 
er 

k Hermenfred biſhop of Sedun, and John and Peter, Cardinals. S. Du- tior 
nelm. p. 201, &c. ; dre: 
| Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Weſtminſter. S. Dunelm. wer 


= He was afterwards unjuſtly impriſoned at Marlborough. S. Dunelm. 
p. 292. Rapin calls him by miſtake, biſhop of Durham; whereas the bi 
— of Durham then was Egelwin, who fled into Scotland at this time, 8. 

unelm. 

n He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to have as many of the Engliſh turned 
out as he could, that he might put ſome of his countrymen in their room. 
S. Dunelm. 

* Mr Tyrrel thinks, that Lanfrac was elected, or at leaſt confirmed by tl 
great council of the kingdom, according to the Sax. Ann. in Marg. — n 
this council he likewiſe ſuppoſes, that the biſhops and greater abbots gare 
their conſents that, for the future, their lands ſhould be held by knight? 
ſervice : from which time the biſhops and abbots, who ſat before in ou 
councils and ſynods as mere ſpiritual perſons, appeared henceforward in tie 
great councils of the kingdom among the lay nobility, as the biſhops do te 
this day. Tyrrel, p. 28, 29. ; 

o Walkelin was made biſhop of Wincheſter, Arfaſt of Helnham, and St» 
gaud of Selſey. S. Dunelm. | 
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Matters were carried on with that ſecreſy, that the conſpi- 
7ators ſuddenly drew an army together, before the king had 
any notice of it. This army growing very numerous in a 
few days the abbot of St. Albans ſent tor Edgar Atheling out 
of Scotland, and put him at the head of the malecontents, 
by whom he was acknowledged for Ling, and proclaimed in 
all the places they were maſters of. This bold enterpriſe 
made the king extremely uncaſy, who was ever apprehenſive 
of being deprived by ſome fudden revolution of the fruit of all 
his labours. He communicated his thoughts to Lanfranc 
the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him to deal 
more gently with the Engliſh, intimating the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of a ſpeedy negotiation with the revolters, leſt the flame, 
already Kindled, ſhould over-ſpread the whole kingdom. 
The king took his advice, and after many fair promiles, 


found means to engage the heads of the malecontents in a 


conference at Barkhamſtead. He calmly heard all their 
complaints, and promiſed to redreſs their grievances. Nay, 
he ſwore on the holy evangeliſts, to eſtabliſh the ancient laws 
of the realm, which went under the name of Edward his 
benefactor. This condeſcenſion ſatisfying the malecontents, 
they returned to the army to diſmiſs their troops, believing 
they had no further occaſion for them. But the king had 
not the leaſt thought of keeping an oath, which he looked 
upon as extorted. Preſently after, he ordered a great num- 
ber of thoſe that had taken up arms againſt him, to be appre- 
hended, ſome of whom were put to death, and others ba- 
niſhed or impriſoned. Upon this * 4 fled into Scotland 4, 
and the reſt took refuge in Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. 
The abbot of St. Albans retired to the iſle of Ely, where he 
died with grief. As ſoon as the king heard of his death, he 
ſeized the goods of the monaſtery, and took from thence all 
the valuable effects. He was reſolved to deſtroy it utterly, 
if Lanfranc had not prevailed upon him to deſiſt from his 
deſign *. : ; ; 
[1071] The king's behaviour to the malecontents variouſly 
wrought on the minds of the Engliſh. Some, terrified by 
his ſeverity, reſolved to endure all things for fear of increaſing 
their afflictions by fruitleſs attempts. Others, not ſo paſſive, 
determined to try all ways to free themſelves from a yoke 
they could no longer bear. Theſe retired to the iſle of Ely, 
where was a rich monaſtery, the abbot of which was their 
friend. But this was not the only reaſon of their chooſing 
that retreat. This place, called an ifle from its being ſur- 
rounded with a moraſs, was very ſtrong, and ſeemed proper 
to ſhelter them from the king's reſentment, when filled with 
2 ſufficient number of men to defend it. Edwin and Mor- 
car Choſe to join them 5, being ſenfible they ſhould be the 
firſt victims of the king's ſuſpicions, and not daring any lon- 
ger to truſt to his promiſes. Some time after, Edwin re- 
ſolving to go into Scotland, where he thought he might be 
more terviceable to his party, was murdered on the road by 
his own treacherous followers. Morcar his brother found in 
the iſle of Ely, many perſons of quality, with Egelwin * and 
Walter, biſhops of Durham and Hereford, all reſolutely 
bent to oppoſe to their utmoſt the deſpotick power aſſumed 
by the King. Their number being conſiderably increaſed by 
multitudes of malecontents flocking to them , they choſe 
tor their leader Hereward , nephew to the abbot * of Peter- 
borough, who was looked upon as the braveſt and beſt ſol- 
dier in the Kingdom. He was baniſhed in the reign of king 
Edward, for ſome outrages committed in his neighbourhood, 
and retired into Flanders, where his valour gained him great 
reputation, and raiſed him to eminent poſts. The death of 
his father obliging him to return into England, he found 
his eſtate given to a Norman. He demanded reſtitution, but 
not obtaining it by a legal proceſs, drove out the foreigner by 
force, and took poſſeſſion. It was at this juncture that com- 
ing to Ely to avoid the king's reſentment, he was choſen 
general by the malecontents. As he had a great reputa- 
tion, and as the courageous and reſolute were as much 
dreaded by the king, as thoſe that dared not to oppoſe him 
were deſpiſed, he made the king very uneaſy. The honour 


4 To this time may moſt probably be referred what Buchanan relates, that 
V liam ſent a herald to demand dgar, denouncing war againſt Scotland 
unleſs he were ſurrendered up. Malcolm looked upon it as a cruel and faith- 
leſs thing to deliver up his gueſt and kinſman to his capital enemy, to be put 
to death, and therefore reſolved to ſuffer any thing, rather than ſo to do: and 
thereupon he harboured and detained Edgar, Buchanan. 

* The account of this revolt is only related by Matthew Paris in the life of 
Fretheric, and for that reaſon is by Has called in queſtion. But as he could 
not well invent this ſtory, it is moſt probable he found it in the annals of 
his monaſtery of St. Albans. Tyrrel obſerves, Edgar Atheling could not be 
concerned in it, ſeeing he had fled into Scotland near two years before, and 
did not return into England till three years after, though this author makes 
him to come back the year before, 

* Underſtanding that William intended to put them in prifon, they pri- 
vately withdrew from court, Inguiph, 

Who was come thither from Scotland. S. Dunelas, 
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he had received -animating him with frefh ardour; and with 
a defire to ſhew he was not unworthy of it, he prepared for a 
vigorous defence, foreſeeing he ſhould not be long in thar 
place without being attacked. Whilſt he was laying in war- 
like ſtores, he cauſed all the acceſſible parts of the iſle to be 
carefully fortified, and took all other Herr that might 
render a ſiege the more diflicult. ing William knowing 
whom he had to deal with, marched with all poſſible ſpeed to 
attack him, in expectation to ſurpriſe him unprepared. But 
Hereward had already taken care to oppoſe his entrance into 
the iſle, by ordering a caſtle of wood to be run up in the 
moraſs, which could not be affaulted, and which defended 
the only paſſage to the beſieged, In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly 
inſurmountable difficulties, the King was bent upon a ſiege, 
or rather a blockade. He was in hopes to reduce them by 
famine, and have them all at mercy, the ſame thing that 
prevented his approaches, being alſo an invincible obſtacle to 
their flight. With this view he built a bridge over the mo- 
raſs two miles in length, by means of which he deprived the 
beſieged of all hopes of relief). However, though he had 
now ſpent a great deal of time in the fiege, he was never the 
nearer, fince the rebels had provided great ſtore of provi- 
ſions. This delay made him very uneaſy, as well upon 
account of the affair in hand, as becauſe it prevented him 
from marching againſt the king of Scotland, who had taken 
this opportunity to make an inroad into the northern countics. 
At length, when he began to deſpair of the ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſe, a happy thought made him maſter of the 
place. | 
The monaſtery of Ely holding without the limits of the 
iſle many manors, from whence the greateſt part of their 
revenues aroſe, the king was adviſcd to ſeize them, in order 
to reduce the monks to obedience out of fear of lofing them: 
He had no ſooner put this advice in practice, and diſtributed 
the lands to his courtiers, but Thurſtan, the abbot, not being 
able to withſtand the clamours of the monks, ſought means 
to recover their lands. He could think of no properer me- 
thod than procuring the king's favour by ſome conſiderable 
ſervice. To this end, he privately ſent and offered to put 
the king in poſſeſſion of the ifle of Ely, with all that were 
in it, and pay him a thouſand marks *, on condition the 
lands were reſtored to the monaſtery: This offer was gladly 
accepted, and the abbot performed his promiſe, but hiſto- 
rians have neglected to inform us of the means he uſed to 
accompliſh it. However that be, the malecontents were 
conſtrained by the abbot's treachery to ſubmit to the king's 
mercy, Hereward alone eſcaped, having opened a way with 


his ſword through the guards that defended a certain paſs. 


Of thoſe that were taken in the iſle, ſome had their eyes put 


out, or their hands cut off, others were ſhut up in priſons. 
Among theſe were car] Morcar, with Egilwin biſhop of 
Durham, who having been ſo hardy as to excommunicate 
the king“, was ſent to Abington, and there ſtarved to 
death ®, The monks of Ely were likewiſe chaſtiſed, though 
they had taken care to perform their capitulation. When 
they came to pay the ſtipulated ſum, for the want of a groat | 
only, they were forced to pay another thouſand marks ©, 
Moreover the King quartered upon them forty knights, for 
whom they were obliged to find all neceſſaries. 

Whilſt the king was employed in the fiege of Ely, Mal- 
colm continued his ravages in the north, with a barbarity 
unworthy a chriſtian prince, if it was ſuch as is deſcribed by 
the Engliſh hiſtorians. They tell us, the Scots ripped up 
the bellies of women with child, cut the throats of old men, 
and toſſed young children into the air to receive them on the 
points of their ſwords. But very likely, this account is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated, as well as the number of Engliſh ſlaves, 
carried into Scotland, where it 1s pretended every houſe was 
furniſhed with one. Goſpatrick, who was then governor of 
Northumberland, not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 
king of Scotland, made an incurſion into Cumberland, where 
he revenged on the Scots the calamities inflicted by their 
countrymen, on the Engliſh. This expedition ſerved only to 


v The Sax. Ann. far, that they were joined by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
Chriſtian, a Daniſh biſhop, earl Oſbern, and ſeveral other Danes ; but Swey:1 
having concluded a peace with William, the Danes went off with a large boo- 
ty they had taken out of Peterborough monaſtery, which they plundered and 
burnt, Ingulph. | 

He was younger ſon to Leofric earl of Mercia, and brother to Algar 
earl of Mercia after Leofrick. 

* Rapin ſays, biſhop, but there was no ſuch biſhoprick then: He was 
nephew to Brand, abbot of Peterborough, Ingulph. 

Alſo at this time he built Wiſbich caſtle, Tyrrel. p. 34. 

But ſeven hundred. See Tyrrel, ex. hiſt, Elienſi, p. 35. 

When he went away firſt to Scotland. M. Paris. 

b He ſtarved himſelf to death. Brompt. 

© 'They were only forced to pay three hundred more, to make it up one 
thouſand ; to raiſe which they were forced to fell their plate, to ſtrip then 
unages of the gold and ſilver they were covered with, &, Tvrrel, IP 
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of it. As ſoon as it was over, he marched into Galloway, 
where however he only fatigued his army to little purpoſe. 

lean time Malcolm, who was retired into Scotland, en- 
deavoured to prolong the war, in hopes ſome new troubles, 
of which he might take advantage, would ariſe in England. 
The ſame reaſon obliged the king to end it as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. The readieſt way to ſucceed, as he thought, was to 
follow the Scots into the heart of their country, that the 
dread of a battle, which to them might prove fatal, might 
compel them to a peace. This - reſolution procured him 
the expected advantage, Malcolm, (unwilling to hazard a 
battle in his own kingdom) offering to treat, he was of opi- 
nion, he ſhould end a war, which the circumſtances of his 
affairs made him look upon as extremely dangerous. Be- 
ſides, he ſeemed, ever ſince the battle of Haſtings, reſolved 
never to run any hazard. This was what had formerly pre- 
vented him from fighting the Danes, and probably the ſame 
reaſon cauſed him to behave in like manner with the Scots. 
Be this as it will, the bounds of the two kingdoms were ſet- 
tled%, by the treaty, and Malcolm did him homage. 
Some Engliſh writers * pretend this homage was for all 
Scotland, but the Scots affirm it was only for Cumberland. 
And indeed that is moſt likely, fince there 1s no appearance 
that Malcolm, who had not received the leaſt check, ſhould 
humble himſelf to do homage for his whole Kingdom. I 
am very ſenſible, king William is faid to have a right to 
demand it, but this is not a place to examine this point, the 
diſcuſſion whereof will be more proper elſewhere. 

The good reception Malcolm gave all the Engliſh fugitives, 
drew great numbers into his dominions, where ſome procured 
ſettlements which obliged them to continue there. From theſe 
are derived ſeveral confiderable families at this day in 
Scotland fo Some will have it that the Engliſh brought 
thither their language, with the titles of duke, earl, and 
baron, but Buchanan affirms, they were in ule there before 
that time. He freely owns indeed, that the Englith intro- 
duced into Scotland, luxury, pride, wantonneſs, drunken- 
neſs and other vices, to which he pretends his countrymen 
were ſtrangers before. Among the chief of theſe refugees 
was earl Goſpatrick, who had been deprived of his govern- 
merit, under colour of his being concerned in the death of 
Cumin, though he had fince that done the king very fignal 
ſervices He was ſucceeded by earl Walthoft 5, the only 
Engliſh lord, for whom the king yet ſhewed any regard. 
But he did not keep long in his favour, for which he was 
principally indebted to his wife, who was the King's niece. 

The French had afforded king William ſuthcient time to 
ſettle himſelf in the throne of England, without giving him 
the leaſt moleſtation, He hoped therefore, as they had not 
taken advantage of the late troubles in England, they would 
be till leſs inclined to diſturb him, after the entire reduc- 
tion of his Engliſh ſubjects. But on a ſudden, Philip's jea- 
louſy reviving, he could not bear to fee the king of England 
in ſo proſperous a condition. He blamed himſelf for being 
{o impolitick as not to affiſt the Engliſh male-contents, and 
reſolved to retrieve his error by attacking Normandy. He 
expected, no doubt, the Engliſh would take advantage of 
this diverſion to revolt, and keep the king employed in 
England. Whatever his thoughts were, he ſuddenly invaded 
Normandy, without any declaration of war. Upon which, 
the king went over with an army wholly conſiſting of Eng- 
liſh h, not daring to carry his Norman troops out of the 
kingdom. Beſides, he choſe rather to expoſe the Englith 
than Normans, who were abſolutely neceflary for the pre- 
tervation of his conqueſt. With theſe forces he retook Mans, 
and all the province of Maine, which had lately revolted; 
the Engliſh glorying in faithfully ſerving him in Nor- 
mandy, whilſt in England he treated them with great rigour. 


Hector Boctius ſays, that in memory of this peace, there was a ſtone 
croſs erected in the middle of the mountains of Stanemore in Y orkthire, which 
we call rere-croſs, and the Scots rey-croſs, that is, royal-crofs, having the 
arins of both kings engraved on the ſeveral ſides of it, which was tor the 
future to ſerve as a boundary to the two kingdoms, the remainders of which 
crols is ſtill to be ſeen, Camden. 

* Ingulphus ſays, only Malcolm did homage, without telling us for what. 
Sax. Ann, Malmſb. S. Dunelm. Huntingd. Brompt. 

Ot thoſe who came into Scotland at this time, are derived the families ot 
Lindſay, Tower, Ramſay, Preſton, Sandiland, Biſſet, Wardlay, Maxwell. 
Fowelis, and Lovell, &c. About the fame time came ſeveral people out of 
Jungary, at the requeſt of queen Margaret, of whom were the ſurnames 
vf Crighton's (or Crichtons) Fotheringham, Borthwick, Giffard, Melv1l, 
lte two laſt are rather Normans.) As alto out of France and Normandy, 
dune the ſurnames of Fraſer, Sinclair, (or St. Clair) Boſwell, Mountgomery, 
Cambell, Boiſe, Breton, Talziour, and Bothwell. Scot's hiſt. of Scotland, 
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inſlame the king of Scotland's reſentment, who took occaſion 
from thence to increaſe his ravages, in Northumberland, 
The king could not bear theſe inſults, but the affair of Ely 
ſeeming of 3 importance, he was willing to ſee the end 


Philip not ſucceeding according to his expectation, ſoon Frey 
weary of the war, and put an end to it by a peace with the 
king of England. 

© Shortly after this treaty, prince Edgar, tired with Tiyin 
like a fugitive in a foreign country, came to the king, ang 
begging his pardon, ſubmitted to his will. He met with a 
tavourable reception, and was allowed a pound of ſilver , 
day. From that time, he ever remained in obedience, with. 
out giving the king the leaft cauſe of uneafineſs. If he had 
occaſion to complain, it was not ſo much of the king, as of 
the Engliſh, who, after the death of Edward, had preferred 
a private perſon before him. It was not Edgar, that kin 
William had deprived of the crown, but Harold, who — 
bably, had he been able to keep it, would have left it to his 
ſon, regardleſs of the rights of the Saxon prince. On the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, Edgar had reaſon to be ſatiſ. 
tied with the king's clemency, who was very willing to re. 
ceive him into favour, notwithſtanding the miſtruſt he might 
juſtly entertain of him. 

Whilſt the king was in Normandy, Gregory VII. the 
boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing pope that ever fat in the papa} 
chair, ſent his nuncio to ſummon him to do him homage 
pretending, England was a fief of the holy ſee. He de: 


manded likewiſe the arrears of Peter-pence, which had not 
been paid for ſeveral years. 


Some pretend, the pope's de. 
mand as to the firſt article, was not groundleſs, but was the 
condition, on which the king had obtained the pope's appro- 
bation for the conqueſt of England. Others derive the 
pope's ſovereignty over England, from the voluntary grant 
of Romeſcot, or Peter-pence, made to the church of Rome 
by Ina and Offa, kings of Weſſex and Mercia. They pre. 
tend, it was a real tribute, by which they became feudata- 
ries to the holy ſee. In fine, there are ſome, who giving up 
this pretenſion, content themſelves with dating this love. 
reignty from the time of Ethelwulph's journey to Rome. Bur 
though perhaps at the time king William was meditating his 
enterpriſe, he did not diſpute the pope's claims, yet when he 
found himſelf well fixed in the throne, he was otherwiſe di. 
poſed, He plainly told the nuncio, he held his crown only 
of God and his ſword, and would not make it dependent 
on any perſon living. Nay, he went further; for, upon 
the nuncio's daring ro threaten him, he publiſhed an edict, 
torbidding all his ſubjects to acknowledge any pope but whom 
he allowed of, and to receive any orders from Rome without 
his leave. This was to make Gregory ſenſible, who had 
then a competitor, how great a riſk he run of being ſoured 
in his turn, if he perfiſted in his claims. As for the arrears 
of Peter-pence, he promiſed to pay what was due, and to 
be more punctual for the future. This firmneſs convincing 
the pope, the king was not ſwaved by ſuperſtitious ſcruples, 
much leſs to be awed with threats, he deſiſted from his pre- 
tenſions. 

[ 1074} The king's long ſtay in Normandy, occaſioned in 
England a freſh conſpiracy, ſo much the more dangerous, as 
the moſt conſiderable of the Norman lords were the contrivers. 
Ralph de Guader, a Breton, carl of Suffolk, and Roger de 
Bretevil, earl of Herefordi, refolving to unite their two fami- 
lies, by the marriage of Ralph, with the daughter of Roger *; 
the king, for reaſons unknown, put a ſtop to their proceed- 
ings. The earls, who durſt not complete the marriage whilf: 
the king was in England, took the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to accompliſh their deſign. They made a ſplendid en- 
tertainment upon this occaſion, to which were invited ſeveral 
perſons of quality, and, among the reſt, carl Walthoff. As 
they knew the king's remper, thev formed at the ſame time 
the project of a conſpiracy to depoſe him, perceiving no other 
way to avoid the effects of his anger. The preſent occaſion 
ſeeming favourable to draw their gueſts into their plot, a5 
ſoon as they ſaw them heated with wine, they began to talk 
ot the king, and dwelt upon ſuch ſubjects as were moſt likely 
to exaſperate them againſt him. They pretended to pity the 
Engliſh, who from being always a free people, were now re— 


That government was due to him both by his father and mether's ſide, 
for he was the ſoa of carl Sia ard, by Eltreda the daughter of earl Adecd. 
S. Dunelm. . 

» This doth not appear from the ancient hiſtorians, but rather the contr:- 
ry. They tell us, that this year, king William carried a great army ot Eng» 
liſh and French beyond fea. Sax. Ann. Hunting. p. 369. Brompt. p. 97 2+ 
Some of them indeed ſay, that William reduced Mans, with auxiliary forces 
that he carried over from England. Malmſb. But this is not faying that 43 
army wholly contiſted of Engliſh, 

i Bretevil, a ſeignory in Normandy, He was fon to William Fitzoſbern, 
earl of Hereford, in England, and from him it vas, that the fame laws and 
cuſtoms ohſerved in Bretevil, were alſo obſerved aud practiſed in Hercluſc, 
alter the conqueſt, Doomſday. | 

She was daughter to William Fitzoſbern, and Roger's ſiſter, not hs 
74,5 4g The marriage was celebrated at Ixingeham, near Newmaib** 
NMalaiſb. 
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ful ſervitude. © As for the Normans, they 
rer the conſideration of the king's ſevere 
1 ment, who by the exceſſive impoſitions laid on eſtates, 
Gi from chem with one hand, what he had given them 
yn the other. In fine, perceiving they were heard with 
jets oe they openly declared, it was unworthy of perſons 
© KOGGUT to be governed by a baſtard, who had uſurped the 
= crowns he poſſeſſed. Their diſcourſe had ſo ſudden an 
"Ft upon men who in their cups thought nothing dithcult, 
rer with one conſent, they reſolved to take arms and oppoſe 
the king's return. earl Walthoff, warmed with wine like 
— reſt, came into the plot without reflecting on the conſe- 
0088. But on the morrow, the fumes of the liquor be- 
— diſperſed, he conſidered more maturely, that he had em- 
barked in an enterpriſe, which, inſtead of freeing the Engliſh 
from oppreſſion, could not but increaſe their miſery, He 
foreſaw the difficulties which would naturally occur in the 
execution. But ſuppoſing it chanced to ſucceed, he plainly 
>rceived England would not be the better for it, fince the 
would become a prey to ſeveral petty tyrants, who would 
complete her ruin. Moreover, he confidered in caſe the 
conſpirators were cruſhed, which was very probable, the 
Vengeance would all fall on his head, as being an Engliſhman, 
whereas the foreigners might find ſome favour with the King. 
He could not likewiſe forbear remembering he was much in- 
debted to the king, who not only pardoned him once before, 
but alſo dittinguiſhed him by many favours, from all his 
countrymen. Theſe reflections working in his mind a hearty 
repentance for what he had done, he went to Lanfranc, and 
imparted to him all that had paſſed. He alledged his drink- 
ing too much, permitted him not to reflect on what was pro- 
led to him, and intreated him to intercede for his pardon. 
The archbiſhop commended his repentance, and ad viſed him 
to repair forthwith to the king, and inform him of all the 
circumſtances. He put him in hopes of eafily obtaining a 
pardon for a crime done with ſo little premeditation, at ſuch 
2 time, and for which he was ſo ſoon ſorry, and even wrote 
to the king in his behalf, Walthoff taking this advice, im- 
mediately went and threw himſelf at the king's feet, who re- 
ceived him very kindly, and pardoned his imprudence, after 
he was informed of all the particulars of the conſpiracy. 

The king was very much alarmed at this news, and re- 
ſolved to return into England, without delay, to appeaſe the 
troubles occaſioned by his abſence, But his preſence was 
not neceſſary, The conſpiracy was ſtifled almoſt in its birth, 
by the vigilence of the biſhop of Baycux the regentl. The 
two carls had concerted their meaſures ſo ill, that they could 
not even join the forces, each had aſſembled, fo that Ralph 
de Gauder found himſelf conſtrained to retire to Norwich 
caſtle, where he was immediately beſieged. As he deſpaired 
of pardon, in caſe he fell into the king's hands, he did not 
think fit to wait the iſſue of the ſiege, but finding means to 
eſcape, fled into Denmark m. After his departure, his 
counteſs defended the caſtle ſome time, but at length ſurren- 
dered upon terms. She had liberty to follow the earl her 
ſpouſe, who had now procured a powerful aid from the king 
ef Denmark to ſupport the revolters. And indeed, ſoon 
after, a Daniſh fleet appeared on the coaſt of England, but 
not finding the Engliſh inclined to riſe, failed back immedi- 
ately n. 

Gs time king William being returned to England, was 
informed there were ſtill ſome remains of the conſpiracy in 


And by the help of Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, is e abbot of 
Eveſham, Urſo, ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, and Walter de Lacy ; who drew 
together ſome torces, and prevented the carl of Hereford from paſſing the 
Severn, and joining carl Ralph; while Odo, and Godfrey, Biſhop of Con- 
ſtance, marched with an army of Englith and French againſt carl Ralph. 
8. Dunelm. | 

= He went firſt to Bretagne, and thence to Denmark, where he prevail- 
ed upon the king of Denmark to lend him ſuccours; 'which accordingly came 
lome time after, in two hundred ſhips, under the command of Canute, king 
Sweyn's fon, and earl Hacune ; but not finding the Engliſh diſpoſed to take 
arms, they failed to Flanders, after having itaid two days in the Thames 
mouth. The Sax. Ann. and M. Paris fav, that they had tent before this to 
the king of Denmark for aſſiſtance. 

In the year 1074, a week before Chriſtmas, died Edgitha, relict of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, and was buried by the king her huſband, in Weſtminiter 
—_— where a fine monument was atterwards erected to her memory. Sax. 

nn, 

* Amongſt the Welſh who had joined in it. Sax. Ann. 

He was beheaded May 31, 1075, Ingulph. 

P. Daniel gives a different account of this matter: he ſays, that Fulk, 
earl of Anjou, and Hoel, duke of Bretagne, having aſſiſted the inhabitants 
of Mans, William was preparing to invade their dominions : but a pope's 
legate, that happened to then in France, perſuaded them to a peace, 
which William readily came into, upon the news of the conſpiracy in Eng- 
land. As ſoon as that was quelled, he came back to Normandy, and ſent 
Hoel orders to come and do him homage, as his predeceſſors had done to 


—— firſt dukes of Normandy, The duke of Bretagne refuſes ; upon which 


illiam goes about to compel him to it, and Beſieges Dol. He comes with 
numerous forces to the relief of the belicged, whote brave reſiſtance had 
very much leflened king William's army, and forces hun to raiſe the fiege. 
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the weſtern counties . To prevent the fire from rekindling, 
he marched with all ſpeed to thoſe parts, and ſeverely pu— 
niſhed all whom he ſuſpected to be concerned in the plot. 
Some he ordered to be hanged, others to have their feet 
and hands cut off, or their eyes put out. [1075 ] Thoſe that 
were moſt fovourable treated, where baniſhed the kingdom. 
Notwithitanding the pardon granted to carl Walthoff, he was 
apprehended, carried to Wincheſter, publickly beheaded, 
and buried under the ſcaffold. His riches are ſaid to be the 
principal occaſion of his death, the king having an cye to his 
great eſtate 7. Others add, that Judith his wife did not a 
little contribute to his ruin, exaſperating the king by falſe re- 
ports, that ſhe might be at liberty to marry ellewhere. Be 
this as it will, the unhappy fate of this brave earl was univer- 


fally lamented. Every one thought, he was too ſeverely pu- 


niſhed for ſo flight a crime, even ſuppoſing he had not ob- 
tained his pardon. A little after his body was removed to 
Croyland abbey, where it was ſaid to work divets miracles, 
and the carl paſſed with the people for a true martvr. The 
abbot of Croyland, encouraging this belief, was turned out 
of his monaſtery, by the King's order, and Ingulplius, a 
monk of Fontevraud, was put in his room. This is the ſame 
Ingulphus, who, notwithſtanding his obligations to king 
William, has not failed to atteſt, in his hiſtory of Croyland, 
the miracles wrought at Walthoff's tomb. 

Though the Engliſh were not concerned in the late con- 
ſpiracy, but rather refuſed to join the malecontents, yet 
were they no leſs puniſhed. The king took it for granted, 
they had privately fomented the rebellion, and conſequently, 
deprived ſome of their eſtates, and others of their liberty. 
From this time, William of Malmſbury dates the ſervitude 
of the Engliſh. As much Norman as he was, he plainly in- 
timates, that from thenceforward, the king had no regard 
for them, Hence it may be conjectured, the king's ſeverity 
to the Engliſh was very great and univerſal, fince this hiſto- 
rian reckons as a trifle, what the king had already done with 
reſpect to the ſpiritual and temporal lords. 

The precautions taken by the king, to remove from the 
Engliſh all thoughts of a revolt, rendering him eaſy, he went 
beyond fea, to be revenged of Ralph de Guader, who was 
retired to his city of Dol in Bretagne 4. He was not ſatiſ- 
fied with ſeizing all his eſtates in England, but reſolved to 
deprive him of all his hereditary poſſeſſions. For that pur- 
poſe, he laid fiege to Dol, which however he could not take, 
the reſiſtance of the beſieged, giving the king of France time 
to come to their relief. [1076] King William miſſing his 
aim, returned to England, where during the reſt of that and 
the following year, nothing remarkable happened, except a 
council held at London, where was ſettled the precedency of 
the biſhops. 

$9295; The king enjoyed then a tranquility which ſeemed 
to promiſe a long continuance, when it was diſturbed by an 
unexpected war. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, encouraged by the 
King of France”, pretended his father ought to reſign Nor- 
mandy to him, in purſuance of a pofitive promiſe, made him, 
as he ſaid, to that purpoſe,*, Upon this pretenſion t, he at- 
tempted to render himſelf maſter of the dukedom, and even 
treated very ill ſuch as refuſed to own him as ſovereign, The 
king, ſurpriſed at this audaciouſneſs, immediately drew an ar- 
my together, conſiſting entirely of Engliſh, for the reaſon 
before- mentioned, and paſſed into Normandy, to put a ſtop 
to his ſon's proceedings. Robert was not deterred from his 


As he was retiring, the confederate troops fell upon him, and killed abun- 
dance of his men, and withal became maſters of his baggage, the loſs of 
which was computed at 15,0001. Ord, Vitalis. Malmſb. 

He was encouraged and aſſiſted by him underhand. See P. Daniel, vol. 
III. p. 112, 113. It was thought that Robert was the author of the infur- + 
rection at Mans; and that he likewiſe ſtirred up the duke of Bretagne, carl 
of Anjaw, and king of France, in order to compel his father to deliver up 
to him Normandy and Mains, Ord. Vital. Daniel, 

When the inhabitants of Mans ſubmutted to duke William, one of the 
conditions was that the county of Maine ſhould be given to Robert ; and 
king Philip made William likewiſe promiſe, immediately before his expedi- 
tion into England, that he would leave the dukedom of Normandy to Re- 
bert: accordingly the great men and barons of Normandy, did the young 
prince homage. But William meant, that he would leave it to him after his 
death, and in caſe he was flain in his attempt upon England. Robert, think- 
ing it long, could not forbear once to put his father in mind of his promiſe; 
but king William gave him no other anſwer, than, that he never uſed to 
ſtrip, till he went to bed. 8. Dunelm, Ord. Vitalis. 

He received an affront from his brothers, William and Henry; upon 
which he repaired to Roan, and attempted to ſeize the caſtle : but Roger 
d'Ivry, the governor, fruſtrated his defigns. In the mean time, Willian 
having been informed of the whole matter, haſtened to Roan, from whence 
Robert eſcaping, began to make incurſions in Upper-Normandy, and to ga- 
ther forces together, which daily increaſed, by means of the ſupplies the 
king of France ſent him underhand ; and for the maintenance whereof, his 
mother Matilda, that loved him better than the reſt of her children, furniſhed 
him with money privately, Finding himtelf purſued by his father, he de- 
fired king Philip to give him ſome tafe place to fly unto, and he granted him 
Gerberoi, in Buvoiſis. Here his father attacked him, and in a fally that 
was made, Robert wounded him, &. Danicl, Malmtſb. | | 
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deſign by his arrival, but vigorouſly oppoſed his father, who 
ſaw himſelf forced to carry on the war in form, finding in 
his own ſon no contemptible enemy. He happened one day 
to fall into an ambuſh, where he was obliged to expoſe his 
perſon as much as the meaneſt officer. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf ſo by his valour, that Robert, who knew him not, deem- 
ing him the moſt formidable of his enemies, aſſaulted him, 
and wounding him in the arm, diſmounted him with his 
lance. The king was in great danger of loſing his life, if, by 
good fortune, Robert had not known him by ſome mark on 
his arms. Then the young prince haſtily alighting, raiſed 
him up and ſet him on his own horſe, to reſcue him from 
the preſent danger. Mean time, the Engliſh troops being 
roughly handled by the Normans, the king was obliged to 
retreat in diſorder v. Robert's being like to kill his father, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that, to ſhew the 
ſincerity of his ſorrow, he ſubmitted entirely to his mercy. 
But this generofity was not ſufficient to recover the King's 
favour, who never after had any affection for him. Nay, it 
is ſaid, in the firſt emotion of his paſſion, he denounced his 
curſe againſt him, which all the ſubmiſſions of the young 
prince could not prevail with him to retract. However, he 
gave him a kind reception, but carried him into England, 
on pretence to ſend him at the head of an army againſt Scot- 
land. [1078] Accordingly, next year“ Robert was com- 
miſſioned to bring the Scots to reaſon, who had renewed the 
war x. 

He did nothing remarkable in this expedition, except 
founding the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in the ſame 
place where the abbey of Monkceſter ſtood, famous for the 
auſterity of the monks. This war ended in a treaty between 
the two nations. 

Before the army was diſbanded, the king being defirous to 
make himſelf ſome amends for the charges in raifing it, turn- 
ed his arms againſt the Welſh, in order to chaſtiſe them for 
ſome incurfions into his dominions. The Welſh princes 
finding themſelves unable to withſtand him, voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to the 
crown of England. | 

About this time, king William built the famous Tower of 
London, to keep the citizens in awe, whoſe fidelity he had 
ever ſuſpected /. Some pretend, this citidal was founded by 
Julius Cæſar, but it would be difficult to prove Cæſar was 
ever at London, and more fo, that he undertook this work, 
ef which he makes no mention in his Commentaries. 

The peace with Scotland, and the ſubmiſſion of the 
Welſh, introduced a ſtate of tranquility, which laſted ſome 
years. The king took this opportunity to ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom. Since his acceſſion to the crown, England 
had been in extreme confuſion, by reaſon of the alterations 
as well in the government, as in the laws and methods of 
adminiſtering jaſtice. But this confuſion was ſtill increaſed 
with regard to the debts of private perſons. The creditors 
imagined, they who were put ir pofleſſion of the lands were 


* Or to raiſe the ſiege, as favs P. Daniel, p. 114- vol. III. His horſe 
was killed under him, his fon William wounded, and he loſt abundance of 
men. Sax. Ann. 1079. S. Dunelm, p. 210- Malmſb. p. 206.—-Upon 
king William's deſcat (which, as Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, was the only conſi- 
derable one he ever received in his life) there followed ſeveral inſurrections 
im Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, and even in Normandy, But through the 
mediation of ſeveral Norman and Englith lords, and the interceſſion of the 
king of France, William was reconciled to his ſon. Ord. Vitalis. Daniel. 

It was in the year 1080, in autumn... S. Dunelm. And it was the year 
before, 1079, in Auguſt, that Malcolm, breaking the peace lately made, 
invaded Northumberland, as far as the river Tyne, killed a great many men, 
and carried away multitudes of pritoners, returning home with large ſpoils. 
Six. Aim. S. Dunelm- 

* In May 1080, Walcher, biſhop of Durham, (to whom king William 
had, in 1075, committed the care of Northumberland) was flain in Goat- 
Mead, wur the Tyne, '«1th a hundred men, all French or Flemings. Which. 


when king William heard of, he tent down. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, with a 


conlideravie force to revenge it, who waſting a great part of Northumber- 
land, killed all thoſe whom he could find to have been any ways concerned 
in it, S. Dunelm.— Walcher was ſucceeded by William, who was either 
the thunder, of reſtorer of Univerſity college, in Oxford. Holingthead. 

* Cundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, was the chief ſurveyor of the building. 
Tyrrel, p. 47. 

During his reign, people could go about any where ſafe and unmoleſt- 
ed, cen tough they were loaded with gold; whereas before, every wood 
was a neſt of robbers. Sax. Ann. M. Weſt. Brompt. 

Sec the foregoing diſſertation. It does not appear that William aboliſh- 
cd the county, hundred, and other courts, (which did not grow into diſ- 
uſe till king John's reign. St. Amand.) or that he abſolutely deprived the 
caldormen er earls ot the profits that accrued to them from fines, &c. But 
he ſceins rather by his laws to have confirmed them in the poileſſion thereof. 
As for the biſhops, it is certain, that, whereas they uſed, under the Saxon 
kings, to fit in the county, hundred, and fheriff®s courts, with the earl or 
ſneritt, and there jointly determine both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular cauſes, 
king William did, in the year 1085, ordam, that no biſhop or archdeacon 
ſhould, for the future, hold pleas in any of thoſe courts,, concerning epil- 
copal luus or canons, but that every one ho had tranſgreſſed the epiicopal 
laws, fond be judged in ſuch place as the biſhop ſhould appoint ; which 
gave rife to the ccelæſiaſtical courts. The order whereby the biſhops were 
deprived of tus valuable privilege, and had the juriſdiction confined to 


to pay the debts of thoſe that were turned out, and accord. 
ingly to them were they ſent by the debtors. But the po. 
ſeſfors refuſed to meddle with matters that were liable to ſo 
many frauds, and maintained, the king, granted them th, 
lands free from all demands. Beſides, the juriſprudence gf 
the Normans being different from that of the Engliſh, there 
was no knowing how to proceed, the king not having gef 
determined any thing on that ſubject. If he had made an 
regulations, it was in caſes where his own advantage and 
intereſt was concerned. As for private perſons, it does ng 
appear that he had hitherto given himſelf much trouble 
about them. It is true indeed, they who extol him on all 
occaſions, remark the ſtrict juſtice that was exerciſed in his 
reign, with reſpect to crimes, as an argument of his affection 
for his ſubjects 2. But this proof is not ſo ſtrong as they 
imagine, for this ſtrictneſs turned no leſs to the king's, than 
to the people's advantage, as the ſuffering crimes to go un- 
puniſhed muſt tend to the prejudice of the ſupreme autho- 
rity. Beſides, offences for the moſt part being then puniſh. 
able by pecuniary fines, all the profit accrued to the king, 
who had deprived the earls, barons, and biſhops of the ſhare 
they enjoyed under the Saxon kings “. 

However this be, it cannot be denied that the king's pre. 
dominant paſſron was a defire to heap up riches. Fle was 
never weary with inventing new expedients to gratify his co- 
vetous temper d. We have already ſeen how he impoveriſh- 
ed the Engliſh. But in this he acted as much or more for 
the advantage of the Normans and other foreigners, than for 
his own. Fe therefore judged it reaſonable, that the fo. 
reigners, who were proprietors of the eſtates in England, 
ſhould be liable to the ſame impoſitions as the Engliſh. Bur 
that he might proceed in due proportion, he wanted to know 
the value of every perſon's eſtate. To this end he ordered 
an exact ſurvey to be taken of the lands, goods and chattels 
of all his ſubjects. This ſurvey contained the number of 
acres in each man's eſtate, what he was wont to pay in the 
Saxon reigns, and how much he had been taxed of late years 
ſince the revolution? . Moreover, what ftock each had of 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. how much ready money in his 
houſe, what he owed, and what was owing to him. All 
this was ſet down in great order, in a book called Doomſ- 
day book, that is, the book of the day of jadgment, appa- 
rently to denote that the means of the Engliſh were fifted in 
that book, as the actions of mankind will be at that great 
day. This general regiſter, which ſome term the great terrar, 
or land-book of England, was laid up in the exchequer, or 
king's treaſury, to be conſulted upon occafion ; that is, as an 
hiſtorian expreſſes it, when it was required to know, of how 
much more wool the Engliſh flocks might be fleeced. The 
king's ſtrict orders to take this ſurvey with all poſſible exact- 
neſs, were punctually executed®©, the commiſſioners, as well 
as private perſons, having cauſe to dread an exemplary pu- 
niſhment, in caſe they uſed any fraud, or were guilty of the 
leaſt connivance on this oceaſion d. 


ſpiritual matters, is in Selden's notes on Eadmer, p. 167, and Brady. 

b W. Malmſbury owns that he was juſtly blameable upon that account, 
and that he had no regard for what he faid or did, — ty never ſo unbe- 
_— his royal character, fo as he could but be a gainer by it, Malmſb. 

ax. Ann. 

© Yet this is not ſo exact a ſurvey, as ſome hiſtorian would repreſent it, 
if we may judge of the reit by what Ingulphus relates about his own monat- 
tery of Croyland. That the commiſſioners were fo kind and civil, as not to 
give in the true value of it: and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that other mo- 
naſteries found the like favour, See Tyrrel, p. 55. | 

4 'This ſurvey was begun in the year 1080, and finiſhed in 1086, It was 
made by verdict or preſentment of juries, or certain perſons ſworn in every 
hundred, wapentake, or county, before commiſſioners, conſiſting of the great- 
eſt earls or biſhops, who enquired into, and deſcribed as well the poſſeſſions 
and cuſtoms of the king, as of his great men. "They noted, what, and 
how much arable land, paſture, meadow, and wood every man had, and 
what was the extent and value of them in the time of Edward the Confeſlor, 
(expreſſed by letters T. R. E. i. e. tempore regis Edwardi) and at the time 
of making the ſurvey. This ſurvey was made by counties, hundreds, towns 
or manors, hides, half-hides, virgates, and acres of land, meadow, paſture, 
and wood. Alfo they noted what mills and fiſheries, and in ſome counties 
what and how many freemen, ſocmen, villains, bordars, ſervants, - young 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, working horſes, &c. in every town and manor, an 
who they belonged to. Always ſetting down the king's name firſt, then the 


| biſhops, abbots, and all the great men that held of the king in chief. Bre- 


dy, p. 205, 206. This ſurvey was chiefly intended to give the king a true 
account of his own lands or demeſaes, as alſo what were held by his te- 
nants in capite. It is therefore no wonder, if many of thoſe towns or vil- 
lages, which were then held by their feudataries or under-tenants, are quite 
left out and omitted in it. Some cities and towns of note are not mentione 

therein, as any one may find that will but take the pains to compare it with 
an exact catalogue of the ancient towns and villages in England, the greateſt 
part of which he will not be able to find there, All England (except N elts 
moreland, Cumberland, aud Northumberland,) was deſcribed, with part of 
Wales; and the deſcription or ſurvey written in two books, called the great 
and little Doomſday book, now in the exchequer. The little book contains 
only Norfolk, Suffolk, and Efſex. This being the higheſt record in the 
kingdom, it was, then (and is to this day) a deciſive evidence in any contto- 
verly in. which there may be occaſion to make uſe of it. 


They 
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ay eaſily gueſs, this ſurvey was not taken purely to 

. he king's Curiolity: The taxes laid afterwards upon 
Imoſt all the effects of private perſons, were a clear evi- 
1 ce that his intent was to leave the Engliſh no more than 
= was abſolutely neceflary for their ſubſiſtence. This 
cd, confidering England as a conquered country, ima- 
en. himſelf the proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom, 


e vanquiſhed were to receive what he was pleaſed 
12 — - a ſignal favour. According to this rule, it 
is caſy to ſec his revenues were to be proportionable to the 
eſtates of the Engliſh, and his own avariciouſneſs. Not to 
enter into a particular account of the ſeveral branches of his 
revenues e, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that it amounted annu- 
ally to four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; which ſum, 
according to a moderate computation, was equal to five mil- 
lions now of the ſame money. Befides theſe ſettled revenues, 
he had a great many perquiſites, as mulcts and tines, which 
were very frequent in thoſe days. But what is further re- 
markable in this matter, is, that none of this money was 
employed in paying the army that was kept on foot. In the 
diſtribution of the lands taken from the Engliſh, the King 
had taken care to charge them with the maintenance of his 
troops. The new proprietors were very willing to accept 
of the eſtares upon that condition, fince having no right, 
they were wholly indebted to his liberality for them. By 
this means he maintained, without any manner of charge 
to him, threeſcore thouſand men, ready to march upon 
the firſt notice. It 1s not at all ſtrange, he paſſed for the 
richeſt prince in his time, fince his income vaſtly ex- 
ceeded the expence of his houſehold, in which he ſpent 
but a ſmall part of the yearly profits of the whole king- 


dom. 
Troro) After the king had thus ſettled his revenues, he 


ſought means to gratify another paſhon, which was almoſt as 
ſtrong as the former. I mean his fondneſs for hunting, which 
cauſed him to commit many unjuſt acts. By theſe acts I 
do not underſtand thoſe ſevere laws he made on that account, 
though they were very rigorous f. This does not properly 
diſtinguiſh him from many other princes, who look upon the 
breaches of the game-laws, as a moſt capital offence, and 
more readily pardon the killing of a man than a ſtag. What 
I ſpeak of, was the prodigious deſolation king William or- 
dered to be made in Hampſhire, by diſpeopling the country 


They are ſet down by Brady as follows. 1. A land-tax, called hidage, 
which he found here before his arrival in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
ar rather which he ſet up again. 2. Reliefs, or fines for giving the poſſeſſion 
of hereditary fees, aſſignation of dower out of the huſband's eſtate, compoſi- 
tion for licence to marry, and to have the wardſhips of heirs, or entrance up- 
on farms due to him from all tenants in capite. Alſo penal fines, forfeitures 
of goods, and pecuniary mulcts for crimes, &c. Tolls and cuſtoms for paſſage 
and pontage, for liberty of buying and felling; exciſe, befides the ancient cuſ- 
toms upon merchandize. 3. Crown lands, being fourteen hundred and 
twenty-two manors or lordſhips in ſeveral counties, befides abundance of 
farms and lands in Middleſex, Shropſhire, Rutlandſhire, in the laſt of 
which he had alio a hundred and fifty pounds of rent in white money. To 
which finally add eſcheats and forfeitures. In ſhort, his revenue was ſo 
great, that Ordericus Vitalis ſays, it was reported to be one thouſand and 
fixty pounds of ſterling money, thirty ſhillings and a penny 228 of the 
juſt rents and profits of England every day of the year, beſides his gifts and 
preſents, and pecuniary puniſhments, which, if we reckon ten times as much 
now, according to the rate of things, in his time his yearly revenue amount- 
ed to 3,874,497l. 16s. zd. But allow it to be fifteen times ſo much 
now as then, as may very well be done, and not over-rate it, then his 
yearly income was 5, 811, 746l. 14s. 4d. halfpenny, beſides free-gifts, 
lines, and amerciaments for offences. Brady, vol. ii. p. 204,---21 1. 

' Namely, that whoever killed a deer, ſhould have his eyes put out. Sax. 
Ann. M. Paris. 

There were thirty-ſix pariſh churches demoliſhed. In this foreſt are now 
nine walks, and to every one a keeper, two rangers, a bow-bearer, and a lord- 
warden, On the north fide of Malwood caſtle is the oak that buds on 
Chriſtmas-day, and whithers again before night. Camden. add. to Hamp. 

" Richard his ſecond fon, and William Rufus. 

Richard fon of duke Robert. Malmſb. 

* This is more than is advanced by the ancient hiſtorians: William had 
indeed the laws trantlated into French, but ſtill theſe were the laws of the 
land, and the ſtatutes of the Engliſh kings. For this we have the autho- 
rity of Ingulphus. Ipium etiam idioma tantum abhorrebant (Normanni) 
quod leges terræ ſtatutaque Anglicorum regum lingua Gallica tractarentur, 
P. 71. Sir Edward Coke fays, king William I. liked the Engliſh law fo 
well, that he cauſed it to be written in the Norman tongue, and eſtabliſhed 
2 part of it in Normandy. But there is no authority for this, it not 

ing mentioned by any coeval hiſtorian or other writer, either of England 
or Normandy, It will not be amiſs to inſert here the obſervation or conjec- 
ture of a learned gentleman as related by Madox, p. 123. hiſt. of the exche- 
quer. It ſeemed to him, by the courſe of Engliſh hiſtory, and otherwiſe, that 
atier the Norman conqueſt, there enſued a great alteration in the old Eng- 
liſh laws, manners, and uſages. Nevertheleſs, that alteration with reter- 
ence to the laws, was not completely brought about and ſettled till the reign 
of Henry II. The reign of William I. was moſtly employed in quelling the 
Giſcontents and inſurrections of his Engliſh ſubjects, and in getting and tecur- 
ing to hümſelf and his heirs, a full and taſt poſleſſion of the legal and other re- 
venues of England. The next king (William II.) reigned under a title 
controlable by the juſt pretenſions of his elder brother Robert; yet being a 
ttately, reſolute, and ſubtle prince, partly by power, and partly by policy, he 
kept the Engliſh under the yoke, and continued to ſtrengehen himtelf in the 


new acqueſts, and to ſorm the laws and manners of this country atter the 
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for above thirty miles in compaſs, demoliſhing the churches 
and houſes to make a foreſt for the habitation of wild 
beaſts 5, If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he did not 
make the owners of the lands or houſes the leaſt amends, 
This tract of land, called before Ytene, was afterwards 
termed the Neu- Foreſt. Some afhrm, beſides the diverſion 
of hunting, the king had another inducement to depopulate 
theſe parts. They pretend his aim was to give a free acceſs 
to the troops, which, in caſe of neceſſity, he might ſend for 
from Normandy. But this motive, which ſeems to be very 
trifling, was doubtleſs invented by thoſe, who, having en- 
tertained a great idea of this prince, were perſuaded, he was 
guided in all his actions by prudence and policy, as it princes 
were not as ſubject to paſſions as other men. Others ob- 
ſerving, that two of his ſons®, and one of his grandſons ' 
loſt their liyes in this very foreſt by extraordinary accidents, 
conclude from thence, that heaven took vengeance for the in- 
juries done to the proprietors of the lands. 

The king's great affection for Normandy was another of 
his governing paſſions. Every thing practiſed there was, in 
his opinion, the pattern of perfection. Accordingly he en- 
deavoured to aboliſh the Saxon laws, and eſtabliſh the Nor- 
man in their room *. Perhaps he would have puſhed this 
matter further, had it not been repreſented to him that the 
laws of England, bearing the name of his benefactor, all the 
world would look with horror upon his ingratitude. How- 
ever he made ſeveral innovations in the Engliſh laws, and the 
methods of adminiſtering juſtice. For inſtance, he would 
not ſuffer the biſhops to preſide as the ſhire-gemots, or 
county-courts, but aſſigned them a court of their own. 
His pretence for ſo doing was, that the eccleſiaſtical matters 
might not be intermixed with the civil. But the true mo- 
tive was, becauſe he had a mind to deprive the biſhops of 
their ſhare of the fines and mulcts. He erected alſo ſeveral 
courts before unknown to the Engliſh!, and which were 
very incommodious to them. They were not only ignorant 
of the rules and practices of the courts ; but, as they al- 
ways attended the prince, the ſuitors were obliged to follow 
him wherever he went, to proſecute their ſuits. Amongſt 
theſe ſeveral courts there was one however which became 
very advantageous to the people, fince it was defigned to mo- 
derate the rigour of the laws by equity, I mean, the court of 
exchequer, which is ſtill in being m. 


Norman faſhion. The next king (Henry I.) was a mild book-learned 
prince, and reigned likewiſe for ſeveral years under a diſputed title: he conti- 
nued, as far as his affairs would permit, to eſtabliſh the Norman laws and cuſs 
toms, as William I. and William II. had done. In his time many of the 
Anglo-Saxon lords, who had great eſtates in Normandy as well as in Eng- 
land, might probably be, and were inclinable to favour the title and intereits 
of Robert earl of Normandy, which might give umbrage to king Henry, 
King Heury, to win the affections of the Engliſh natives, who made the 
bulk of the people, and thereby to check or balance the Anglo-Norman' 
lords, commanded a body of laws to be compiled, which were agreeable to 
the laws of the old Engliſh, or Anglo-Saxon kings, and called the laws of 
Henry I. However theſe laws of Henry I. relate chiefly to criminal 
matters, and were never, for nn that appears, duly publiſhed, much leſs 
put in practice amongſt the Engliſh. The reign of the next king (Stephen) 
was nothing in effect, but a ſtate of war. Henry II. the next ſucceſſor, 
came to the crown by an undoubted title, and ſurpaſſed all his anceſtors in 
uw and extent of dominion ; he was king of England, earl or duke of 

ormandy, lord of Ireland, Anjou, and the Aquitanick tract of land; inſo- 
much that he was at that time the greateſt king in Chriſtendom. This 
prince did put the laſt or finiſhing hand to the Norman eſtabliſhment, or in 
ſpecial to the alteration thereby made in the Engliſh laws; as will in ſome 
meaſure appear from theſe contiderations following ; namely, the ſtatutes or 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, made in or about the eleventh year of Henry II. 
are, both for phraſe and ſubſtance, more entirely Normanick than any laws or 
public acts from the conqueſt to that time. And Thomas Becket, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was the firſt native Engliſhman that had been archbi- 
ſhop of that ice, fince the conqueſt, oppoſed certain articles of thoſe conſti- 
tutions, as they were, in his opinion, prejudicial or derogatory to the ſuppoſ- 
ed rights of the clergy, and to the old law and uſages of the Engliſh nation. 
The , "eo laws and cuſtoms were ſettled by conſtant uſe during the reign 
of Henry II. and at the latter end of his reign Ranulf de Glanvi, a great 
man in the law, and a zuſticier, drew up a compendium of the laws of Eng- 
land, fitted for public uſe; which he probably did by the king's com- 
mand, that it might ſerve as a code or ſyſtem for the direction of ſuch as dealt 
in law proceedings; and this ſyſtem of Glanvil's is in effect nothing elſe but 
a tranſcript of the Norman law ; as will readily appear to any man who 

leaſes to compare it with the grand cuſtumier of Normandy, In fine, this 
— model of laus continued, and was indeed firmly ſettled in Eng- 
land during the reigns of Henry II. and his two ſons, Richard and John, 
and of the ſucceeding kings, bating the alterations that were made thercin 
at the end of the reign of king John, in the reign of Henry III, and in ſub- 
ſequent ages. 

| Theſe ſeveral courts were only the king's court, and the exchequer. 

m At, and ſome time after the conqueſt, it does not appear that there was 
more than one ſupreme ordinary court of judicature, namely, curia regis, or 
the king's court, which was always at the place of his reſidence. At his court, 
more eſpecially at ſome ſolemnities of the year, the king held his great coun- 
cils, and tranſacted affairs of great importance, attended by his great lords and 
barons, Their coronations, &c. were celebrated: there was placed the throne, 
a ſovereign ordinary court of judicature, wherein juſtice was adminiſtered to 
the tubjects : and there the affairs of the royal revenue were managed. To 
the King's court belonged the following great officers, I. The chief juſticier. 
He was next the King in power and authority, and in his abſence governed the 


realn 
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King William was not ſatisfied with obliging the Engliſh 

ro try their cauſes in theſe courts, but forced them allo to 
make uſe of the Norman language, and did all he could to 
aboliſh the Engliſh tongue. With this view it was he erect- 
cd in all the cities and boroughs ſchools n where Norman was 
taught, and obliged parents under heavy penalties to ſend 
their children thither. I have elſewhere obſerved the nature 
of the Norman language, which was very difficult, and hard 
to be underſtood by the French themſelves, by reaſon of 
the great mixture of Daniſh with the French.  How- 
ever, the king was ſo bent to introduce his native tongue, 
that he made it his chief buſineſs. They who had any 
concerns at court, and did not ſpeak Norman, were looked 
upon with an evil eye, as perſons that had no complaiſance 
for the king. The moſt effectual means he made uſe of to 
oblige the Engliſh to learn Norman, was the publiſhing his 
laws in that tongue, the ignorance of which was no ſuffi- 
cient excuſe for the violators. Some have accuſed him of 
acting in this particular from a worſe motive. They pretend 
i:is aim was to enſnare the Engliſh by cauſing them to com- 
mit offences, which were generally puniſhed by mulcts and 
confiſcations to his uſe. But ſuppoſing this were not ſo, as 
it muſt be confeſſed it cannot be proved, his covetous tem- 
per, and all his other ways to heap up riches, arc but too 
zuſt grcuads for ſuch an accuſation. 
To return to the Norman language. There are thoſe 
wha. affirm, that in ſpite of all his endeavours, the king could 
not introduce it into England. On the contrary, they main- 
tain, the Normans by degrees learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, their 
ſmall number being carried away by the bulk of the nation. 
Others, who- are of a contrary opinion, endeavour to de- 
monſtrate the Norman tongue was eſtabliſhed upon the ruins 
of the Engliſh, Bur it is difficult for either to prove their 
aſſertions. Thus much is certain, the language ſpoken in 
England after the conqueſt, was not exactly the fame with 
what was uſed in the time of the Saxon kings. However, 
the Normans cannot be ſaid to learn Engliſh, or the Engliſh 
admit of Norman, but rather out of the two languages was 
formed a third, which was neither one nor other, but par- 
took of both. Nevertheleſs, all public acts were in Norman 
till Edward the third's time h. 

[1081] The king's partiality to the Normans was ſo great, 
that he could not forbcar ſhowing it upon all occaſions. In- 
gulphus, abbot of Croyland, gives us an inſtance which 
deferves notice. He fays, he appeared one day before the 
council, where the king was preſent, to demand certain lands 
belonging to his monaſtery 4, then in poſleſſion of Talboys, 
a Norman, who had ſettled there ſome monks of his own 
nation. The king, continues the hiſtorian, examining the 
original charter or grant of the abbey-lands, judged at firſt 


realm as viceroy. If the king was not preſent in perſon, in curia regis, he 
was chief judge both in criminal and civil cauſes, II. The conſtable or con- 
Nabularuis regis, or Angliæ. He was a high officer both in war and peace. 
"This office was anciently hereditary. III Ihe mareichal, This office was, 
and is ſtill hereditary. As an officer in the king's court, he was to provide 
for the ſecurity of the king's perſon in his palace, to diſtribute lodgings there, 
to preſerve peace and order in the king's houſhold, and affiſt in determining 
controverſies there, &c. IV. Sencichal or ſteward. This office was like- 
wite hereditary, He is called in Latin depifer. V. The chamberlain, or 
camerarius regis. It may be obſerved, the great offices are diſtinguiſied from 
the ſubordinate offices of the fame name, by the epithet of magiſtratus, 
magiſterium- As the office of king's chamberlain is called magiſtra camera- 
rin, in like manner, magiſtra mariichalcia, &c. VI. The chancellor, who 
us uſually ſty led cancellaiws regis, to diitinguiſh him from the interior chan- 
cellors of dioceſes, &c. Little is faid of his office. However, we find he 
was wont to ſuperviſe the charters to be ſealed by the king's ſcal, and likewite 
to ſuperviſe and ſeal the acts and precepts that iſſued in proceedings depend- 
ing in curia regis. He was one of the king's prime councellors, VII. The 
tecidurct. He was, for the moſt part, a prelate or eccleſiaſtical perſon, For 
om tung atter the conqueit, the juſticier uſed to do many acts, afterwards 
pettaming to the treaturer's office. The curia regis, where all the hege-men 
of the kingdom repaired for juſtice, was undoubtedly eſtabliſhed in England 
by the Normans; there being no notice of any ſuch court in the Angio-Sux- 
on tunes. All pleas or cauſes then were determined below in a plain man- 
ner, in the court» within the ſeveral counties, towns, or diſtricts, And in- 
deed at fir it there were but few cauſes reſerved to the king's courts after the 
conqueſt, till the Norman lords who were poſſeſſed of the large ſeigncuries, 
carried it with o high a hand towards their vaſlals and neighbours, that the 
latter could not have right dene them in the ordinary way, and ſo were con- 
trained to feek for juſtice in the king's court. And this was likewiſe done 
v hen contentions atoſe between the great lords themſelves; However, few 
or no cauſes were brought thither without permiſſion, and the party's mak- 
ing fine to the crown, to have his plca in curia regis. "Theſe were ſometimes 
called oblata, or voluntary fines. \V hen the pleas in the king's court became 
very numcrous there were certain juiticiers appointed to go mers through the 
realm, to determine pleas and cauſes within ſeveral counties. Theſe were 
veſted with great WER It is not known when theſe were firſt inſtituted: 
but they were new modelled, and their new circuits appointed by Henry II. 
A branch of the king's court was the exchequer, It was a fort of ſubaltern 
court, reſembling in its model the curia regis. For in it preſided and fat the 
great officers above mentioned, and ſometime the king himſelf, It was 
called ſcaccarium, becauſe a chequered cloth, figured like a chets board, was 
anciently wont to be laid on the table in the court; which cuſtom continues 


to this day, This court is thought to be firſt inſtituted about the time of 
the conqueſt, though it is not known for certain. The great perions that 
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that the demand was right and juſt. But Talboy's allcdgin 
in his defence, that the monks ſettled on theſe lands wer? 
Normans, and hearty friends to the king, whereas thoſe of 
Croyland were Engliſh, this fingle argument was ſufficient 
to induce the king to give ſentence in favour of the Normans 
Herein he was biaſſed by his natural inclination and interep. 
The former made him favour his own nation, and the latter 
inclined him to put it as much as poſſible out of the power 
of the Englim to revolt. 

What has been hitherto faid of the oppreſſions of the 
Engliſh, ſuffices to ſhow, they did not complain without 
cauſe, Perhaps their impatient behaviour occafioned theſe 
oppreſſions. But be this as it will, it is certain they were 
extremely impoveriſhed, whilſt they beheld the Normans 
enriched by their ſpoils. A fingle inſtance will demonſtrate 
how much they were pillaged by thoſe who were moſt in 
tavour with the king. Odo, biſhop of Boyeux,- his half. 
brother, after an abode of fifteen or fixteen years in England 
thought himſelf rich enough to purchaſe the papacy. f 1052 To 
that end, he bought a ſtately palace at Rome, where he de- 
ſigned to reſide, and convey all his treaſures, that he might 
be ready upon the pope's death to execute his deſign. Mean 
time, as he was willing to conceal his intentions, he took 
the opportunity to begin his journey during the king his 
brother's abſence in Normandy, and went to the ifle of 
Wight, where his ſhips lay ready for him. Contrary winds 
preventing him from embarking ſo ſoon as he expected, he 
was forced to remain ſome time in the ifle. His ſtay there 
broke all his meaſures. The king having intelligenee of his 
deſign, came over with all ſpeed, and ſurpriſed him juſt 
as he was going to fail. He ordered him to be ſeized im- 
mediately. But finding fear and reſpe& hindered his of- 
ficers from doing their duty, he laid hands on him himſelf. In 
vain did the prelate plead the privileges of his order. The 
king told him he ſeized him not as biſhop, but as earl of 
Kent, and commanded him to priſon, this ſeizure was quickly 
followed with a confiſcation of all his effects to the king's 
uſe, the prelate being convicted of numberleſs extortions and 
rapines *, 

Nothing remarkable happening in the reſt of this, and the 
next year, I ſhall procecd to the occurrences of the year 
1084, in which we meet with the death of queen Matilda, 
and the king's preparations againſt an invaſion he was threat- 
ned with. The Engliſh who had taken refuge in Denmark, 
perſuaded king Canute that their countrymen waited onlv 
for an opportunity to throw off the Norman yoke. The 
preſent juncture ſeeming very favourable, he formed a pro- 
ject to conquer England, to which he had ſome pretenſions, 
which being ſupported with force, appeared very plauſible, 
To this end he fitted out a fleet*, and levied troops, whoſ: 


aſſiſted at this court were called barones ſcaccarii. To theſe was lef the 
care and management of the crown, revenue, &c. The chief juſticier let t 
larm the king's manors, held pleas at the exchequer, andi made due allowances 
to the accomptants. The other great officers had likewiſe their part in u. 
fairs tranſacted at the exchequer. As to cauſes, the exchequer at firſt was 
alſo a court, having juriſdiction in common pleas. Matters remained in thi; 
poſture till the diviſion of the king's court, and ſeparation of the common 
pleas from it, of which notice ſhall be taken hereatter. Madox's hiſt of th: 
excheq. 

n This is more than can be found in the ancient hiſtorians.. Ho ordered in- 
deed French to be taught in all ſchools, as Ingulph. teſtifies, ipſum idioma 
tanrum abhorrebant, quod=--pueris etiam in ſcholis principia literarum gran 
matica Gallic ac non Anglice traderentur, p. 71. But this doth not provs 
that he erected thoſe ſchools. 

* The fingle inſtance of his laws being in French in Ingulph. is of na 
conhderable force; for the laws of king Edward, confirmed by king l 
liam were written. 1n Latin, and not in French; as were alto the bodv «t 
laws of this king granted by way of a charter. The like may be ſaid con. 
cerning taote ot tus ſucceſſors: tor all our ancient laws and ſtatutes, from tie 
deign of king Hemy I. to the ſtatute of Weſtminſter 1. which was made 
in the third year of Edward I. are drawn up in Latin, and none of them 
in French; as are alfo all their charters, except tome few of the three firi” 
Norman kings, which are either written in Engliſh Saxon alone, or in Latin 
with the Englith verſion under them, Tyrrel's introduction to vol. ii. p. c. 

Till the thirty third of that king. As for pleadings in French, they wee 

in uſe only in the king's own court (now called the king's bench) or elle 
in the exchequer ;, bat in inferior courts in the country, where far the 
greater part ot the law buſineſs of the kingdom was diſpatched, it was othcr- 
wiſe--The ancient law books we have, viz. Glanvil, Bracton, and Fleta, are 
in Latin; the fult we can find in French being Breton and Horn's Mir- 
ror of juitices, both which were written in the time of Edward I. when it 
became very much the taſhion to write, not only our laws in French, but o 
very parliament rolls of Edward III. and great part of Richard IId's reig!i 
in that language. The reaſon of which Mr Tyrre! goes on to aſſign, P C 
introduction. 

+ The cell of Spalding.. Ingulph. | 

Ordo had engaged. Hugh earl of Cheſter, with a great many kniglus 
and other perſons of quality, to attend him in his journey to Rome. Old. 
Vital. He was feat priſoner to Normandy, and being ſet at liberty after the 
death of William I. went along with duke Robert to Jerulalem, where be 
died at the ſiege of Antioch, Malmſb. 

She died on the firſt of November, after a lingering illneſs ; and was bu- 
ried in the nunnery of the Holy Trinity near Caen, which ſhe had founded. 
Ord, Vual. See her epithet in Sandford, p. 3, 4. 

t Conſitting of above fixtcen hundred ſlups. Malmſb. 0. 
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| plainly ſhowed he had ſorne great defign in hand. 
ee — gave king William ſome — the 
advices from Denmark puttin it out of doubt that this ar- 
mament was deſigned againſt him. As he durſt not confide 
in the Engliſh, he brought into the kingdom a numerous 
army of foreigners”, and laid upon his ſubjects a tax of fix 
ſhillings upon every hide of land, which was three times as 
much as dane-gelt uſed to be. Whether Canute was di- 
verted from his purpoſe by the preparations in England, or 
by ſome other unexpected affairs , he gave it over without 
making any attempt. The king, on his part, diſbanded his 
army *, but the money levied for their pay, was not reſtored. 
On the contrary, he. impoſed a new tax, on account of the 
order of knighthood, he intended to confer on Henry his 
youngeſt ſon J. The Norman cuſtom of making the prince 
preſents, when he knighted any of his ſons, tended too much 
to the king's benefit for him to neglect to introduce it into 
England, where it was never practiſed before “. 

It was not difficult for the king to lay what burdens he 

leaſed on his ſubjects, ſince he was ſure to be obeyed in 
whatever he enjoined. The Normans took care not to 
oppoſe his will, for fear of loſing their eſtates the ſame way 
they acquired them, I mean by a bare act of his good plea- 
ſure, and the Engliſh were unable to throw off his op- 
preſſive yoke. There was ſcarce a lord of that nation, but 
what was impriſoned or baniſhed. If any ſtill preſerved their 
liberty, they were watched ſo narrowly, that the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, or the leaſt ſuſpicion given the king, was ſufficient to 
ruin them. Edgar Atheling, who ſeemed the moſt formidable, 
ſubſiſted entirely upon his penſion from the king. [108 5] Be- 
ſides ſince his voluntary ſubmiſſion to the conqueror, he had 
forfeited the affection of the Engliſh, who looked upon him 
now with the utmoſt contempt. An hiſtorian even aſſures 
us, he was in ſome meaſure ſtupid. And for proof alledges, 
that for a horſe preſented him by the King, he remitted the 
penſion given him for his livelihood. The ill ſtate of his 
affairs, and perhaps the fear of falling a ſacrifice to the 
king's ſuſpicions, made him reſolve to go into the eaſt and 
bear arms againſt the infidels*. The king readily giving 
him leave, he ſet out, attended with two hundred knights, 
who having loſt their eſtates in England, were willing to 
ſeek their fortune elſewhere. Having ſpent two years in 
the eaſtern parts, where it is pretended he ſignalized him- 
ſelf by many brave actions, he returned to England, regard- 
leſs of the eſtates and honours offered him by the emperor of 
Conſtantinople. 

[1086] Edgar's departure freeing the king from all uneaſi- 
nets on his account, every one imagined that monarch would 
for the future turn his thoughts to peace, to which he was 
a ſtranger almoſt from his very birth. Befides, he was 
grown ſo corpulent and unwieldly, that a quiet life ſeemed 
abſolutely neceflary for him. But he was far from any 
ſuch thought. All on a ſudden he is ſeen to make extraor- 
dinary preparations, which plainly ſhewed he was meditating 
ſome great undertaking. Philip, king of France, caſily 
gueſſed this armament was deſigned againſt him. And in- 
deed quickly after, king William ſets out for Normandy, 
in order to make fierce war with France d. But Philip 
prevented the impending ſtorm, by offering propoſals, which 
were followed by a truce. The king, whoſe corpulency 
was extremely troubleſome to him, taking this opportunity 
to go through a courſe of phyſick, a jeſt of king Philip oc- 
caſioned the breaking of the truce. This prince aſking one 
that was come from Roan, whether the king of England was 
delivered yet of his great belly? King William being in- 
formed of it, ſent him worde, as ſoon as he was up again, 
he would come and offer in the church of Notre-Dame at 


» Of French and Normans, which he quartered all about England ; and 
ordered the biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, viſcounts, &c. to find them in 
proviſions. He ordered at the ſame time the maratime places to be laid waſte, 
— — enemy, at their firit landing, might find no ſubſi ſtance. S. Dunelm. 
Malmſb. 


5 He was detained by contrary winds for near two years together. 
Malmfb, 


He ſent back part of the army, and kept the reſt with him all the win- 
ter. S. Dunelm. 

He was knighted in Whitſun week, at Weſtminſter, where the king 
held his court. Soon atter king William ordered the archbiffiops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, barons, viſcounts, cum ſuis militibus, to attend him at Sa- 
libury, on the firſt of Auguſt, where he made them all ſwear fealty to him, 
And from thence went to the ifle of Wight, in order to paſs into Normandy; 
and whilit he lay there he extorted a great ſum of money from his ſubjects, 
not minding whether he did it right or wrong; and ſo he went into Norman- 
dy. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. 

* Among the ancient aids payable to the king from the immediate te- 
nants ot the crown (and likewiſe to inferior lords from their immediate te- 
nants,) were theſe three, namely, to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, to marry 
lus eldeſt daughter, and to ranſom his perſon when taken in war. It does 
not appear what author Rapin follows in ſaying this aid was levied by the 
Conqueror, to make his youngeſt ſon a knight, which was never practiſed, 
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Paris ten thouſand lances by way of wax-lights, [1087] His 
words were ſoon followed by deeds; for marching in the very 
hoteſt time of the ſummer, he ravaged Le Vexin in a ter- 
rible manner, and then laid fiege to Mantes. He was ſo 
provoked, that after taking the city, he reduced it to aſhes, 
without ſparing the very churches, in one of which two 
hermits were burnt®. The warmth of the ſeaſon; and the 
great fire, which he ſtood very near to ſee his orders execut- 
ed, threw him into a fever, which interrupted his progreſs. 
This was attended with another accident, no leſs fatal to him. 
Whilſt he was on the road in his return to Roan, leaping a 
ditch on horſe-back, he ſo bruiſed the rim of his belly againſt 
the pummel of the ſaddle, that the violence of the blow 
very much increaſed his fever, After this accident, not 
being able to mount his horſe, he was carried in a litter to 
Roan, where he grew worſe and worſe. As ſoon as he 
found he was near his end, he began ſeriouſly to reflect on 
all the paſt actions of his life, and view them in a different 
light from what he had hitherto done. He ordered large 
ſums to be given to the poor and the churches, particularly 
for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt at Mantes. He ſet at 
liberty all the priſoners, among whom were Morcar and 
Ulnothf, This laſt, brother to king Harold, had been 
impriſoned in Normandy from his childhood, when he was 

iven in hoſtage by carl Goodwin to Edward the Confeflor: 
It was much more dithcult to obtain the like favour of the 
king for the biſhop of Bayeux his brother, becauſe he had 
{worn never to releaſe him. However he was prevailed 
upon by the importunities of the biſhop's friends. His diſ- 
temper, which daily increaſed, leaving him no hopes of re- 
covery, he ordered his principal officers to ſtand round his 
bed, and notwithſtanding his weakneſs, made them a long 
ſpeech, wherein he greatly extolled the reputation he had 
gained by his warlike actions. Nevertheleſs he could not 
torbear owning, he had unjuſtly uſurped the crown of Eng- 
land, and was guilty of all the blood ſpilt upon that occa- 
hon. Adding, as he would not preſume to bequeath a 
crown, which of right did not belong to him, he left it to 
God's diſpoſal, but if he might have his wiſh, William, his 
ſecond ſon, ſhould wear it after him. In his will, which 
he made juſt before he died®, he left Normandy to his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, not ſo much out of affection, as becauſe he 
foreſaw great obſtacles in the execution of his will, ſhould he 
have ordered it otherwiſe. Henry, his third ſon, had for his 
ſhare an annuity of five thouſand marks ®, with all his 
mother's effects; this was all his portion. It is faid, the 
young prince complaining that he was ſo ill provided for, 
the king told him, by a prophetick ſpirit, he ſhould one 
day be king of England, and excel his brothers in glory and 
riches. But it is hardly credible, God ſo intimately revealed 
himſelf to ſuch a prince. 

Though the dying king left his crown to God's diſpoſal, 
he did all that lay in his power to procure it for his ſecond 
ſon. He wrote upon that ſubje& to Lanfranc a very preſ- 
ſing letter, which he ordered his fon William, even before 
his death, to carry himſelf. No doubt, he thought that 
prince would meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition in England, 
in caſe neceſſary meaſures were not taken before-hand, to 
gain the conſent of the Normans and Engliſh, Having thus 
{ſettled his temporal affairs, he cauſed himſelf to be removed 
to Hermentrude, a village near Roan, that he might be 
more at liberty to think of his ſpiritual concerns. Here this 
prince ended his days on the ninth of September, in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age, after a reign of fifty-two years in 
Normandy, and twenty-one in England i. If ſome of his 
hiſtorians are to be credited, he expreſſed on his death-bed a 
hearty ſorrow for all the injuries he had done the Engliſh. 


Neither is it mentioned in Madox, or other authentick authors. 

Along with Robert, earl Goodwin's fon, Malmſb. His fiſter Chriſtine 
was, before this, veiled a nun in the monaſtery of Rumſey in Hampſhire; 
Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. 

b He would have been, long before, revenged of the king of France, for 
aſſiſting his ſon Robert, and exciting him to trequent revolts ; if he had not 
been atraid of a civil war in Normandy, which might have been attended with 
another in England ; both which would have found him more work than he 
could well have diſpatched. But at laſt, in the year 1087, they came to 
blows. Robert was the occaſion of it; for he revolted agam, and retired to 
the king of France, who furniſhed him with troops, wherewith he ravaged 
Normandy, W. Gemeticen, P. Daniel. 

© Swearing by the reſurrection and ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, 
Malmſb. p. 112. 

4 Alluding to the cuſtom of lying-in women in thoſe days, who were wont 
to offer lighted candles at their churching. 

© The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay two nuns, Huntingd: Sax. Ann. 

f And Roger and Siward, ſurnamed Barn. S. Dunelm. 

And which is extant in Orderic. Vitalis, as alſo among Camdeni An- 
glica, Normannica, &c, 

b Vitalis ſays, he left him only five thouſand marks in money. 

i He reigned twenty years, ten months, and twenty-fix days, reckoning 
from the battle of Haſtings. R. de Diceto. 
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His body was removed to Caen without any ceremony, and 
depoſited in the abbey-church, built by himſelf, where he 
had choſen to lie. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, being then in 
Germany, and William in England, his youngeſt ſon Henry 
took care of his funeral, The corps was but, meanly at- 
tended for ſo great a prince, his principal officers having 
abandoned him before he expired, ſome to make their court 
to Robert, others to William k. An extraordinary adventure 
rendered the funeral of this monarch very remarkable. As 
they were going to lay him in his grave, [ Anſelm F itzarthur ] 
a Norman gentleman, ſtands up and forbids the burial in 
that place, claiming the ground as his inheritance, and alledg- 
ing, the deceaſed had built the church upon it, without pay- 
ing him for it. Whereupon, they were forced to ſtop, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, in order to examine this 
pretenſion, which proving well grounded, Henry was oblig- 
ed to make the gentleman ſatisfaction i, and then the corps 
was interred m. 

Thus lived and died William I. ſurnamed the Baſtard and 
Conqueror, if this laſt title may be juſtly aſcribe to him, 
which all hiſtorians are not agreed in. They that maintain 
this title agrees with him, ground their opinion upon his 
having no right to the crown, and the ſeverity of his govern- 
ment, which was all along arbitrary. Others affirm, his 
election entirely cancelled his right of conqueſt. This un- 
certainty gives occaſion to compare him to the emperor 
Auguſtus, of whom it is ſaid, that he came to the empire 
neither by conqueſt, nor uſurpation, nor inheritance, nor 
election, but by a ſtrange mixture of theſe rights. How- 
ver this be, or in what manner ſoever king William may be 
accuſed or juſtified upon this head, he kept poſſeſſion of the 
throne, by ſuch politick methods as are practiſed by the moſt 
able princes, but which are ſeldom conſonant to the maxims 
of juſtice and equity. 


This prince's character is variouſly drawn by the hiſtori- 


ans, according to the different lights in which they were pleaſ- 
ed to view him. Some confidering him only, as a conqueror 
of a great kingdom, extol him to the ſkies for his valour and 
prudence, and ſlightly paſs over the reſt of his actions. Others 
confidering the ſame conqueſt as a real uſurpation, and re- 
flecting chiefly on the means he uſed to preſerve it, ſcruple 
not to repreſent him as a real tyrant. It is certain, they 
may be all in the right, ſince there was in this monarch a 
great mixture of good and bad qualities, He was reckoned 
one of the wiſeſt princes of his time. Ever vigilant and 
active, he ſhewed as great reſolution in executing, as bold- 
neſs in forming his defigns. He ſaw danger at a diſtance, 
and generally endeavoured to prevent it. But when that 
could not be done, no man faced it with greater intrepidity. 
Oa the other hand, his extreme covetous temper, and par- 
tiality to his countrymen, led him to the commiſſion of many 
things, which can hardly be juſtified, 

In his younger years, he was handſome and well propor- 
tioned. He had rather a ſtern and majeſtick, than a mild 
and taking countenance ; however, he could ſometimes put 
on ſuch ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his looks, as were hardly 
to be reſiſted. We may guets his great ſtrength and vigour 
from hiſtorians aſſuring us, none but himſelf could bend his 
bow. The ſame hiſtorians are very much divided concern- 
ing his chaſtity. Some ſay he was very much adicted to 
women in his youth: others tell us, his little inclination that 
way, gave occaſion to call his manhood in queſtion. Some 
affirm, after he was married, he never gave his queen cauic 


to be jealous. Others aſſure us, he kept for his miſtreſs a 
.clergyman's daughter, whom Matilda ordered to be ham- 


{tringed. Be this as it will, after he was on the throne of 


* And the inferior officers fell a plundering whatever food in their way, 
ſo that the king's corps was left almoſt naked. Ord. Vitalis, 

He paid him fixty ſhillings for the place where the grave was, and pro- 
miſed to ſee him farther ſatisfied for the reſt of the ground. Ord, Vitalis. 
Malmſb. p. 133. and M. Periz, p. 11. fay he paid him a hundred pounds 
of ſilver. 

m William Rufus cauſed a moſt ſtately monument to be erected for his 
father, before the high altar of St. Stephen's monaſtery, which was adorned 
with gold, ſilver and 3133 ſtones, This ſtately monument ſtood till the 
year 1562, and then Caſtillon, taking the city of Caen, certain ſoldiers open- 
ing it, and not finding the treaſure they expected, broke it to pieces, and 
threw about William's bones; ſome whereot were afterwards brought into 
England. But the monks in the year 1642, in the place thereof cauſed a 
plain alter tomb to be built, 

* He wore his crown; that is, kept his court or great conneils then. 

„ And yet this is what Brady, who was no great friend to thoſe aſſemblies, 
thinks fit to own, The conqueror, ſays he, commonly kept the Eaſter at 
Wincheſter, &c. at which time were preſent in court. all the temporal nobi- 
lity, biſtiops, abbots, &c. through all England; ſo that at thoſe teſtivals he 
could call a great council, or ſynod, at a day's warning, and at thoſe times 
were commonly held the great councils for all public affairs. Brady, vol. II. 
p. 214. note (o). The ſane is alſo confirmed by the late learned Mr, Ma- 
dox. At his court, and more eſpecially at ſome folemn times in the year, 
the king held his great councils, and ordinarily tranſicted ſuch affairs as were 
of great importance, or required pomp and fylemmty, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the times, "The baronage attending on 14s royal perion, made a 
ceuſiderable part of his court, They were lus homagers ; they held their 


England, hunting was obſerved to be his ſole diverſion. 14; 
houſhold was perfectly well regulated; but his expencez 
were not anſwerable to his greatneſs and riches. Never. 
theleſs, upon ſolemn occaſions, he loved magnificence, and 
took a pleaſure in appearing in all his grandeur. Seldom did 
he fail of being crowned every year d, at the three great 
feaſts of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, which he ge- 
nerally ſpent at Glouceſter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter 
During theſe feſtivals he kept a ſplendid court, was much 
more eaſy of acceſs, and liberal of his favours. The great 
men of the kingdom were uſually about him whilſt theſe ſo. 
lemnities laſted ; but one can hardly believe it was in order 
to hold a wittena-gemot or parliament, as ſome do pretend». 
And indeed, there 1s no likelihood, that after depriving the 
Engliſh of their eſtates, he ſhould leave them in poſſeſon 
of the greateſt of their privileges. It is ſtill leſs probable he 
would transfer this right to foreigners, ſince he was at liber. 
ty to grant them the Englith eſtates on what terms he plcaſed. 
Now it is certain, his temper was ſuch, that he would never 
voluntarily render himſelf dependent on his own ſubjects, 
However this be, if the Saxon wittena-gemot ſubſiſted in his 
reign, it may at leaſt be affirmed, its authority was very li- 
mited, and its nature very different from what it had been, 

There are hiſtorians who greatly commend this prince“ 
clemency, on account of his being very often ſatisficd with 
puniſhing the Engliſh rebels, by the confiſcation of thei; 
eſtates. It cannot be denied, what they fay is true, with 
regard to perſons of the firſt rank. Indeed, except ear} 
Walthoff, who was publicly beheaded, and Egelwin, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who was ſtarved in priſon, we do not find 
any of the principal Engliſh lords put to death in this reign. 
But his clemency with reſpect to perſons of a lower rank can- 
not be juſtly extolled. It is certain he puniſhed great num. 
bers with death, put out the eyes, or cut off the hands of 
many others, and condemned multitudes to perpetual impti— 
ſonment for very ſlight crimes. All the hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly upbraid him with the death of carl Walthoff, as an 
action the moſt heinous, fince he beheaded him for what hc 
had already pardoned. But this ſeverity was in ſome mea- 
ſure balanced by his moderation to prince Edgar, who had 
furniſhed him with ſufficient pretences to ſacrifice him to his 
jealouſy, Perhaps the little merit of this prince was the 
ſole motive of this moderation, ſince the king never confi- 
dered him as a very formidable rival. However, I think he 
ought to be praiſed for his clemency in this reſpect, ſince the 
motive is unknown. How little formidable ſoever Edgar 
might be, with regard to his perſonal qualities, he cannot bc 
denied to be ſo on account of his birth. He was the only 
ſurviving prince of the royal family of the Saxons, and as 
he ſerved tor a cloak to ſeveral inſurrections, the king could 
not be entirely aſſured of him. 

King William had by Matilda, daughter to the carl of 
Flanders, four ſons and five daughters. Robert was duke 
of Normandy. Richard was killed by a ſtag in the New Fo- 
reſt, or as others ſay, by a diſtemper caught in hunting, ot 
which he died in his father's life-time v. William mounted 
the throne of England, and was fucceeded by Henry his bro- 
ther. Cicely, his eldeſt daughter, was abbeſs of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, Conſtance was married to Alan Fergeant, 
duke of Bretagne. Adela was wife to Stephen, earl of 
Blois, and by him had a ſon of the ſame name, whom we 
thall jee king of England. Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, 
died young, 4. Alphonſo, king of Gallicia, married the fifth, 
whole name was Ag har. She cis ſaid to remain a virgin 
after marriage, and being entirely devotcd to the ſervice of 
God, ſpent her days in the conſtant exerciſe of prayer. 


baronies of him; he was their ſovereign, or chief lord, and they were his 
men, as to lite, limb, and eartlily honour. With them the king conſulted iu 
weighty affairs, and did many ſolemm acts in their preſence, and with their 
concutrence, The places at which king William is recorded to have held 
his court are as tollow :- in the year 1069, at York, In 1072, at Winch 
ter, at Eaſter; and the Whittuntide following at Windfor. In 1074, at 
Weſtminſter, In 1084, at Cluiſtmas, he held it (de more) at Glouceſter. 
In 1085, at Wincheſter, at Eaſter; at Whitſuntide at London. And at 
Chriſtmas (de more) at Gloucetter, for five days, where he was atten ed 
by his great men ; and the clergy atterwards held a ſynod for three days. Ia 
1086, at Wincheſter, at Easter; and at Whitſuntide, at Weſtminſter, ad- 
ox's hilt, of Excheq. 

W. Malmſb. fays he was a very promiſing youth. He was buried on 
the ſouth ſide of the choir of the cathedral church of Wincheſter. His 
epitaph ie, Hic jacet Ricardus Willi, ſenioris regis fill. & Beorn. dux. e. 
duke of Bernay, in Normandy, 

4 Rapin, miftled by Baker, or other modern authors, calls her Margaret, 
reckoning her the ninth, whereas ſlic was the third daughter. Sce W. Ge- 
meticen, and Sanford, p. 10. 

Agatha, falſely called by Rapin, Eleanor, was the fixth daughter. Se 
was athanced to Alphonſo, but died in her journey to Spain, Her body be- 
ing brought back into her native country, was buried at Bayeux. Sandtorc. 
The fifth was Gundred, countcſs of Surrey, married to William: Warten, 
made cat] of Surrey, by king William Rufus. She died in childbed at Cat 
tc-1cre, in Norfolk, 1085. 

I. The juſticiarii regis, during the reign of William I. where ; 1. Odo, 
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2. WILLIAM II. ſurnamed RUF Ug. 


HIL S T the Conqueror in Normandy was thinking 

of death, William, his ſon, was concerting in Eng- 
land, the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure the crown, purſuant 
to his father's intention. Diſpatch was ſo much the more ne- 
ceſſary on this occaſion, as he had reaſon to fear, in caſe his 
brother Robert could come in time, he would gain the people 
to his ſide. His buſineſs therefore was to ſecure, before-hand, 
the Normans to his intereſt, who being poſſeſſed of all the 
fiefs and places in the kingdom, were properly to diſpoſe of 
the future election. However, the Englith were by no 
means to be neglected, leſt, joining Robert's friends, they 
might turn the ſcale to his fide. Mean while, young Wil- 
liam was beloved by neither. The Engliſh thought him too 
like his father, and the Normans, who knew him ſtill better, 
dreaded his rough temper. On the other hand, Robert had 
birthright to plead in his favour, whereas William could ſup- 
port his pretenſions only by his father's defire of having him 
for ſfuccetior. But this bare indication of his will, without 
an expreſs nomination, was very inſufficient. Probably, it 
would never have produced the effect, the dying king pro- 
miſled himſelf, if, before the news of his death reached Eng- 
land, care had not been taken to diſpoſe men to a compli- 
ance. It was with this view, he ſent over his ſon with all 
ſpeed, to endeavour, with Lanfranc, and ſome other lords, 
to accompliſh this project. Eudo, high-treaſurer *®, and 
Lantranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, were very ſerviceable 
to young William on this occafion. Eudo had ſecured 
Dover, Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other places 
on the ſouth coaſt, Moreover he delivered to him the late 
king's treaſures, which amounted to fixty thouſand pounds in 
money, beſides plate and jewels of a much greater value. 
Lanfranc, who was eſteemed and beloved as well by the 
Engliſh, as Normans, uſed all his credit in his favour. His 
pains were crowned with ſo good ſucceſs, that in a little time 
he drew to his party the leading lords of both nations. To 
theſe were added other means, which helped to incline peo- 
ple to William's fide. Ir was rumoured among the Englith, 
that this prince had made a firm refolution to govern in a 
very different manner from his father, that he would hearken 
to their juſt complaints, and aboliſh the two rigorous laws 
enacted fince the revolution, particularly the laws relating to 
the game. In ſhort, it was promiſed in his name, that they 
ſhould be reſtored to a part of their eſtates, and to their an- 
cient privileges. On the other hand, the Normans were 
told the beſt way to preſerve their poſſeſlions, was to con- 
firm the conqueror's choice, that the young prince, being 
placed on the throne, would be led by his own intereſt to 
ſupport them, ſince his and their rights would ſtand on 


biſhop of Bayeux. 2. William Fitzoſbern, 3. Goisfrid, biſhop of Coi- 


tance. Madox's hiſt. excheq. p. 743. 


II. The moſt remarkable occurrences not mentioned by Mr. Rapin, are 
thete ; k. king William brought the Jews from Roan to inhabit in England. 
Stow's Chron. 2. In his reign, or much about that time, ſurnames came 
firſt to be uſed. 3. Trial by baitail was introduced into this kingdom. 4. 
The Normans brought in a new way of creating knights; and alſo the ute 
of ſeals and witneſlies, in all deeds and inſtruments. Before that time, or 
at leaſt before the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the perſons concerned, 
only ſet down their names with a croſs before them. Ingulph. Laſtly, the 
Normans brought in the ſhocking vice of common ſwearing.---In the year 
1076, there vas an earthquake in England; and a froſt from the beginning 
oft November, till the middle of April. In 1077, Aug. 14, there was a very 
great fire in London. Sax. Ann. And again, in 1087, the greateſt part of 
that city was burnt down (with St. Paul's cathedral) ; as were alſo moſt of 
the chief towus in England. Sax. Ann. Brompt. p. 982. S. Dunelm. 
p. 21 6. 


III. As the tranſlator intends to give a ſhort account of the coin in every 
reign, he begins with obſerving, that, probably, the Britons never coined 
any money, but in Cæſar's time uſed only iron rings, and ſhapeleſs pieces of 
braſs, and that even their tribute money afterwards was the ordinary current 
coin brought in or minted here by the Romans, as long as this iſland conti- 
nucd a province. For among the many thouſand Roman coins, there waz 
never one undoubted Britiſh coin yet produced ; thoſe of Cunobelin be li- 
able to unanſwerable objections. After the Saxons were ſetled in England, 
their lilver coins were generally all of a fize, and ill minted, which they call- 
ed pennies, worth about three-pence of our money. They had alſo halt- 
pennies, and farthings, (as appears trom the Saxon goſpels) and halt-far- 
things, called Kicas. Of which kiad biſhop Nicolſon takes thoſe to be that 
were tound tome years fince at Rippon in Yorkſhire, and communicated by 
fir Edward Blacket, the owner, to ſeveral curious antiquarians. After the 
vorman conquelit, a pound of gold being divided into twenty-four carats, 
(ar half ounces) and every carat into four grains, the old ſterling, (as it was 


uterwards called) or right ſtandard of gold, couliſled of twenty-three carats, 
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the ſame foundation, the will of the late king. Robert, be- 
ing abſent had but few friends to ſpeak for him. As it was 
uncertain how he would behave after his return, thoſe that 
would have been' inclined to tavour him, did not dare to de- 
clare for him openly. They foreſaw the ill conſequences of 
ſuch a proceeding, in caſe he ſhould not think fit to ſupport 
them. Beſides, this party had no head. William had taken 
care to keep Ulnoth and Morcar in priſon, notwithſtanding 
his father's orders to the contrary, for fear they ſhould head 
the Engliſh, whom he did not take for his friends. All theſe 
circumitances, well managed by Lanfranc, and other adhe- 
rents to prince William, concurring to pave his way to the 
throne, he was crowned the 27th of September, cighteen 
days after his father's death b. 

This prince, ſurnamed Rufus, from being red haired e, 
was thirty years of age when he aſcended the throne. Pro- 
bably he was indebted for his good fortune to Robert's diſ- 
obliging his father, who never forgave his revolt. And in- 
deed, the younger had nothing to give him the preference to 
the elder. The only good quality remarkable in him, was 
his great courage, which however was hardly to be diſtin— 
guiſhed from a brutiſh fierceneſs. He was of a very ill diſ- 
poſition, which being never corrected by education, fre- 
quently led him to actions unworthy of a prince. Bred up 
to arms from his youth, and at a court, where he continu- 
ally beheld inſtances of ſeverity and abſolute power, he be- 
came a perfect brute in his behaviour and manners. To 
theſe ill qualities he joined a great indifferency for religion, 
and his whole conduct ſhewed him to be regardleſs of ho- 
nour or honeſty. He was as greedy of money as his father, 
but with this difference, the father heaped up money purely 
for the ſake of hoarding, and very unwillingly parted witk 
it, whereas the ſon loved it only to ſquander it away in vain 
expences, wherein he was guided more by caprice than rea- 
ſon. However in the beginning of his reign, as it was his 
intereſt to hide his inclinations for fear of alarming his ſub- 
jects, he put on a maſk for ſome time. It was even obſerved 
with pleature, that he affected to be guided by the counſels 
of Lanfranc, who was univerſally eſteemed and beloved. It 
was chiefly the reſpect he at firſt paid this wiſe counſellor, 
that filled the Engliſh with hopes of a happy change in their 
fortune, and prevented them from giving ear to the ſolici— 
—_ of thole that would have engaged them in Robert's 
cauſe, 

But whilſt the confidence he placed in this prelate was ſer- 
viceable to him, with regard to the Engliſh, it occaſioned 
ſuch troubles from another quarter, as ſhook him in his 
throne. Odo, his uncle, biſhop of Baycux, who was late- 


and three grains and a half of fine gold, and half a grain of allay of copper 
or ſilver. Again; a pound of filver being divided into twelve ounces, and 
every ounce into twenty penny-weights, and every penny-weight into twen- 
ty-four grains, a pound weight of old ſterling conſiſted then (as it does now) 
of eleven ounces two penny-weights of fine filver, and eighteen penny- 
weights of allay, "The firſt eight kings after the conqueſt continued to coin 
money much like their Saxon predeceſſors, only a little lighter ; for of the 
Saxon pennies there are ſome at this day that weigh more than a penny- 
weight, whereas few of thoſe of the Norman kings reach twenty-two grains, 
till Edward I. when the Engliſh pennics were to weigh a permy-weight. 
The Normans alſo continued the like method with the Saxons as to inſerip- 
tions, having round the king's head, his name and ſtyle ; which was very 
ſhort, only KEX or REX ANGL. and on the reverſe, the name of the mint- 
maſter and place of coinage. The coins of the two firſt Williams were very 
rare, till a neſt of them was accidentally found at York, 1703-4. Ou their 
coins, they both appear in a pearl diadem, with labels at each ear, and an 
arch croſs the head, conſequently they are impoſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 
Mr. Thoreſby, indeed, aſcribes thoſe with a full face to the conqueror, and 
thoſe with the half face and ſcepter to Rufus. The inſcription on the con- 
queror's moncy is WILLEM. WILLEM v. (miſtaken by Dr. Nicholion for 
WILLEM 11.) or WILLEMVS, PILLEM, PILLEM v. PILLEMYS., (P. being 
the Saxon W) REX. REX. A. AN GdI. ANGLO. or ANGLOR. Reverie, a crois 
fleurce with four ſcepters quarterly, or a croſs with four pellets in each quar- 
ter, the name of the mint-maſter, and place of mintage ; as KEREFORD. 
LYNDEN, LOND. LVNDRE. LVNDR. for London; C. for Canterbury; xo 
EOFER fort Vork; LINCOLN, EXETER LEOYNC, for Lancaſter ; rINc. for 
Wincheſter ; vzorroRD. for Thetford. See the coin, in the foregoing 
page, which hath on one ſide PILLEM REX ANGLOR, and on the reveric 
GODICON LVNDNENs 

a He was the king's ſteward. William de Ponte-Arche, gave him the 
keys of the treaſury at Wincheſter ; after which, going to Dover, Haſtings, 
Pevenſey, and other caſtles on that coaſt, he made the keepers promiſe not 
to deliver them without his knowledge, ftill concealing the king's death ; 
which done he returned to Wincheſter, and diſcovered that the king was 
dead. Hiſt, of Colcheſter-abbey, in monaſtic. Angl. P. II. p. 889. 

b After his coronation he went to Wincheſter, and diſtributed his father's 
treaſure, according to his latt will, viz. to ſome of the chief cathedral churches 
and monaſterics ten marks of gold a piece, to fome fix, and to others leſs, 
beſides rich croffes, candleſticks, &c. and to ſmaller churches in the country, 
five ſhillings a piece? he alſo ſent a hundred pounds to each county to be 
diſtributed amongſt the poor. S. Dunelm. Malmſb. 

© Or trom his red complection, Tyrrel. 
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ly releaſed out of priſon, could not bear to ſee Lanfranc in fo 
great favour%, He had harboured a ſecret animoſity againſt 
the archbiſhop, ever ſince his adviſing the king to ſeize him, 
as he was embarking for Rome. This private enmity, join- 
ed to a deſire of ruling again as he had done formerly, threw 
him upon the project of dethroning the king, and ſetting the 
crown on the head of Robert, who was lately returned to 
Normandy. He did not want a pretence to countenance his 
enterpriſe. Robert's birthright turniſhed him with a very 
plauſible one. As ſoon as he had taken this reſolution, he 
drew into his plot ſome of the 3 Norman lords. 
It was neceſſary to begin with them, fince, without their 
aid, the Engliſh were able to do nothing. Theſe Normans 
being gained with many others, by their means, it was not 
very difficult to perſuade the Engliſh to join with them. As 
the greateſt part were diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, they ex- 
pected ſome relief from the troubles that were going to be 
raiſed in the kingdom by the diſſention between the two 
brothers. In order to confirm both Engliſh and Normans in 
their reſolution, Odo repreſented to them, there was no 
living happily under the government of a capricious and bru- 
tiſh prince, without religion or honeſty : that they had rea- 
ſon to dread the worſt, if they gave him time to eſtabliſh 


himſelf in the throne, and therefore, ſhould they delay to 


take proper meaſures to ſcreen themſelves from the impend- 
ing evils, it would perhaps be too late, when they had a 
mind to undertake it. He added, juſtice itſelf required the 
crown to be given to the firſt-born, to which he had a law- 
ful right, and of which he had not deſerved to be deprived. 
Theſe confiderations were ſtrengthened with affurances of the 
uprightneſs and generofity of Robert. He ſet forth his mild 
and gracious diſpoſition, which put them in hopes of enjoying, 
_ his government, the tranquility they ſo earneſtly long- 
ed for, 

Whether birth-right had any weight with theſe lords, or 
William's ill temper made them wiſh for a new maſter, they 
readily came into the prelate's meaſures. Each promiſed to 
do his utmoſt to promote the deſign, provided Robert would 
exert himſelf likewiſe, and bring over ſupplies from Nor- 
mandy. 'The Norman lords, who were in the conſpiracy, 
beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually, that they quickly gained 
almoſt all the leading men of their nation. As ſoon as the 
biſhop was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, whom 
he judged much more capable of ſerving Robert than the 
Engliſh, he ſent him word, that nothing was wanting but 
his preſence, with a body of Norman troops to recover the 
crown unjuſtly uſurped by his brother. As this news could 
not but be very agrecable to the duke, he came immediately 
to a reſolution upon ſo advantageous a propoſal. But as he 
had not money ſufficient to defray the expences of ſo great 
an undertaking, he borrowed three thouſand pounds of his 
brother Henry, for which he mortgaged to him the county 
of Cotetin ?. Then he ſent his uncle word he would not 
fail of coming to England, as ſoon as poſſible, deſiring 
him to prepare every thing for the execution of their de- 
ſigns. 

. ſoon as the Norman lords were certified of Robert's 
reſolution, they began to ſtir. The biſhop of Conſtance, 
with his nephew Mowbray, made themſelves maſters of 
Bath and Barklay caſtle, and ſtored Briſtol with ammuniti— 
on, intending that place for their chief magazine. Roger 
Bygod in Norfolk, Hugh Grantmenil in Leiceſterſhire, ſeiz- 
ed ſeveral places. Roger de Montgomery f, William biſhop 
of Durham, Bernard of Newark®, Roger Lacy, Ralph 
Mortimer ſecured Worceſterſhire, In a word, there was 
not a lord among the conſpirators, but what fortified himſelf 
in ſome city. Had Robert arrived at that time, probably he 
would have dethroned his brother. But his natural indo- 
lence, and unneceſſary expences made him loſe ſo fair an op- 
portunity, On the contrary, the king who was quite of a 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpiracy, 
whilſt his brother afforded him time. The moſt effectual 
means was the gaining the Engliſh to his fide, in which Lan- 
franc's intereſt was very ſerviceable to him. This prelate, 
ho in the late reign had ſhown great regard for the Engliſh, 
made uſe of their confidence in him, to induce them to aſ- 
fiſt the king in ſo urgent a neceſſity, By his ſolicitations 
and pains, he reclaimed the conſpirators, and perſuaded the 
reſt to continuc firm to the king k. In a very ſhort ſpace 
William was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt, with an ar- 


4 He came over tv England and had been confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
his carldom of Kent, Malniſb. 

* The county of Conſtantin (now Cotentin) was then the third part of 
Normandy. | 

f Earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury. Brady. 

1 Or rather of Newmarket, Browpt, R. de diccto. 


my of Engliſhmen, he marched againſt Odo his uncle, whom 
he juſtly conſidered as the ring-leader of the rebels. The 
prelate had fortified himſelf in Kent, where he had made 
himſelf maſter of Rocheſter and Pevenſey : as ſoon as he 
heard of the king's approach, he ſhut himſelf up in Peven— 
ſey, where he hoped to hold out a ſiege, till the duke of Nor. 
mandy ſhould come to his relief. But as he was more violent 
than courageous, and for want of fare-fight, had even neg. 
lected to provide things neceflary for his defence, the toy 
was taken in a few weeks, by the furious atlaults of the 
king. Odo could obtain his pardon upon no other terms 
but the procuring the ſurrender of Rocheſter, where the 
chief of the Norman lords were ſhut up, under the com. 
mand of Euſtace earl of Boulogne. To this purpoſe he 
was conducted to the gates of Rocheſter, where he feigned 
to perſuade the governor to ſurrender the city. But Euſ- 
tace obſerving by his looks that he did not ſpeak from his 
heart, detained him priſoner, and fo furniſhed him with 2 
plauſible excuſe for the breach of his promiſe. 

William deſpairing of becoming maſter of Rocheſter this 
way, was obliged to beſiege it. He was fix weeks before 
the town without making any progreſs, the beſieged defend. 
ing themſelves with ſuch bravery, that he began to loſe all 
hopes of ſucceſs. But at length a contagious diſtemper, 
which daily weakened them, compelled them to deſire a ca- 
pitulation. It was no eaſy matter to agree upon the terms, 
At length, after many debates, the king granted them the 
liberty to march off with their horſes, without hopes of b-. 
ing ever reſtored to their eſtates and employments. The 
biſhop of Bayeux, being reduced to a very low condition, 
retired to the duke of Normandy, who committed to him 
the adminiſtration of his affairs. The fiege of Rochefter 
had furniſhed the duke with a fair opportunity to make a di. 
verſion in ſome other part of the kingdom. But by an in. 
excuſable negligence, he loſt the advantage of fo favourzh!: 
a juncture. Inſtead of going himſelf into England, with 
forces proportionable to the greatneſs of his enterpriſe, he 
contented himſelf with ſending a ſingle ſhip, with ſome ſoldi- 
ers, who were all taken and drownedi. 

William, being maſter of Rocheſter, marched his army 
towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the biſhop, who was one of 
the rebels. As the garriſon was very weak, the city wes 
quickly obliged to ſurrender, and the biſhop, with all that 
had taken arms againſt the king, were baniſhed. Thus, 
this conſpiracy, which ſeemed ſo dangerous, was cruſhed by 
the vigour and good conduct of the king, who equally made 
uſe of prudence and force to bring the rebels to reaſon. He 
not only gained by his addreſs Montgomery, but alſo ſever] 
other lords, whole detection was very prejudicial to Robert's 
party. By his ſecret emiffaries, he made them ſenble they 
were extremely in the wrong to act againſt him: that, ſec- 
ing they held their eſtates by virtue of the ſame right that 
procured him the crown, it was manifeſtly their intercf 
to ſupport him. On the other hand, he gave an inſtance of 
the greateſt prudence in beginning with his uncle's deſtruCi- 
on, who was the author of the conſpiracy. But his ſucceſs on 
this occaſion was chiefly owing to his diligence. 

As the Engliſh had ſhewed themſelves ready to affiſt him 
in his neceſſity, they expected a ſuitable reward. But it 
was not long before they perceived they flattered themſcives 
with vain hopes. Whilſt he wanted their afhſtance, he gave 
them fair words, but as foon as he ſaw himſelf well ſettled 
in the throne, he forgot his promiſes. He even began to op- 
preſs them with ſeveral impoſitions, in which he ſhewed {:!! 
leſs moderation than the late king. He was gently admo— 
nithed of theſe proceedings by Lanfranc, who could not tor- 
bear putting him in mind of what he had promiſed. How 
careful ſoever this prelate might be to uſe the moſt reſpectſul 
terms, William was extremely offended, and aſked him 
in an angry tone, and with an oath, whether he thought 
it poſſible for a king to keep all his promiſes? From that 
time the archbiſhop was quite out of favour, ncither did the 
king ever afford him one kind look. But his diſgrace was 
of no long continuance. He died quickly after, lament-4 
by both nations, as one of the moſt worthy prelates prc- 
moted to the fee of Canterbury ever ſince the converſion. 0: 
the Saxons. | 

Whilſt Lanfranc was alive and at court, the preſence 0% 
ſo venerable a man was ſome check to the king's vicious in- 
clinations. But as ſoon as he was clear of this prelate, wl 


k He promiſed them that the king would make good laws, abotith the 
taxes, and give them free liberty of hunting. Malmſb. Sax. Ann. &. 

i The hittorians ſay, that he ſent over part of his army, but king Wi- 
liam's fleet deſtoyed an innumerable multitude of his men: which faews 
Robert muſt have ſent a conſiderable number of troops. Brompt. Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. See Malmſb. | * 
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had an awe over him, he threw off all reſtraint. More eſ- 
ecially he gave a looſe to his natural defire of heaping up 
money in order to ſquander it away in a vain and extravagant 
manner. Avaricious without frugality, covetous and prodi- 
al at the ſame time, continually heaping up money with- 
out ever filling his coffers, he was always in want, and un- 
der a neceſſity of inventing perpetually new ways and means 
of raiſing money. One of the methods, never before prac- 
tiſed in England, was to ſeize the vacant benefices. He was 
not ſatisfied with having the firſt fruits, but appropriated the 
whole profits to himſelf for ſeveral years together without 
filling them. And after —— away every thing that 
was convertible into money, he 
ſuch as bid higheſt, without regarding their merit or capaci- 
ty. As ſoon as the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury was va— 
cant by Lanfranck's death, he ſeized the temporalitics, and 
kept them in his hands four years. He did the fame with 
the biſhoprick of Lincoln, and all others that became void 
in his reign. This prince's hiſtorians, moſt part monks or 
eccleſiaſtic xs, paſhonately 1 againſt him upon that ac- 
count. They ſo frequently inſiſt on it, that there is no room 
to doubt it was one of the principal motives which induced 
them to blacken his reputation to the utmoſt of their power. 
However this be, theſe proceedings occaſioned loud clamours 
among the clergy, but they were diſregarded by the king. 
It was in vain they carried their complaints to the pope. 
The court of Rome, as matters then ſtood, durſt not in- 
termeddle in the affair. The church was rent by a ſchiſm, 
wherein England was yet unengaged. Beſides, Urban II. 
to whom the Engliſh clergy made application, was then 
projecting the recovery of the Holy-land, in which enter- 
riſe he intended to engage all the princes of Chriſtendom. 
t was not poſſible therefore for the pope, nor conſiſtent with 
his intereſt, to fall upon William at ſuch a juncture. 

[1090] This monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
poſſeſſion of a crown, which he had no right to expect. This 
ſingle conſideration, doubtleſs, ought to have bred in him ſo 
much regard for his brother Robert, as might have helped to 
make him eaſy under the injury he had done him. But 
neither duty nor brotherly affection could balance in his 
mind the defire of becoming maſter of all his father's do- 
minions. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſettled in the throne of 
England, but he formed a defign to conquer Normandy. 
Perhaps to his avidity was added the defire of being reveng- 
ed for his brother's attempt to dethrone him. Be this as it 
may, after making extraordinary preparations, the intent of 
which Robert never ſuſpected, he made a deſcent in Norman- 
dy. He immediately became maſter of St. Valeri, Albe- 
marle, and ſome other places, whilſt Robert was unprovid- 
ed of forces to oppoſe this invaſion. 

The preſſing neceſſity, the duke was in, of applying to a 
foreign power, obliged him to implore the protection of the 
king of France, who came in perſon to his affiſtance. Burt 
he reaped no great advantage from thence. William, who 
underſtood how to uſe art as well as force, found means 
to make Philip his friend *, who retired without doing any 
thing, leaving Robert, expoſed as before, to the inſults of his 
brother. By the king of France's retreat, the duke's affairs 
were in a worſe condition than ever, for, relying on that aid, he 
had taken no other meaſures. William took from him ſeveral 
other places, and bribed ſeveral burghers of Roan, who pro- 
mited to deliver the metropolis of Normandy into his hands !. 

Mean time Robert was in great ſtraits. He had no other 
refuge than the afliſtance of Henry his youngeſt brother, but 
he had little reaſon to expect any favour from him. Henry 
was exaſperated at the duke's taking poſſeſſion of Cotentin, 
without paying what he owed him, and was preparing to do 
himſelf juſtice by force. Nevertheleſs, Robert's promiſe to 
make him ſatisfaction, as ſoon as the war was ended, diſarm- 
cd him, and even engaged him in his quarrel. This aid came 
very ſeaſonably, to free the duke from his preſent danger. 
Henry, hearing of the plot that was contrived at Roan, fud- 
denly entered the city, and, ſeizing Conon, chief of the con- 
ſpirators, threw him headlong from a tower. By this bold 


action, he diſpelled the conſpiracy, which, had it taken effect, 


would have robbed the duke of his capital, and probably, of 
all his other dominions. 

[1091] The union of the two brothers, and the ill ſucceſs of 
the Roan conſpiracy, put a ſtop to William's progreſs, who, 
quickly after, was obliged to conclude a peace with the duke, 


The articles of the treaty were, that Robert ſhould deliver 


4 He bribed him with money. Flor. Wig. Sax. Ann, 
* William came over to England, and kept his court at Chriſtmas at 
Veſtminſter, grievoully oppreſſing his ſubjects with taxes; and then at Can- 

dlemas went back to Normandy, Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. 
Malmſb. fays, that he was come over from England, (where he had 
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old them ſo pillaged to 


up to the king the county of Eu and towns of Feſcamp 
and Cherburgh, with all the places he had taken on the 
coaſt of Normandy, William, on his part, obliged himſelt 
to aſſiſt him in reducing the province of Maine, which had 
revolted, to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſcated 
eſtates in England, and to grant certain ſiefs to his brother 
in the ſame kingdom. Laſtly, it was agreed, if cither of 
the two brothers died without heirs, the turvivor ſhould ſue- 
ceed to all his dominions. This treaty was ſolemnly ſwore 
to by twelve barons on each fide, and the brothers ſeemed 
perfectly reconciled, N 

But if theſe two princes were pleaſed, their younger bro- 
ther was not ſo. He was not only omitted in this treaty, 
but found Robert by no means diſpoſed to keep his word with 
him. Incenſed at this treatment, he thought he might 
lawfully right himſelf ſome other way, and, on a ſudden, 
ſurpriſed mount St. Michael. This unexpected blow ſtartled 
Robert, who, not caring to leave a place of that importance 
in the hands of his brother, deſired William's aſſiſtance to 
retake it. Though William had no concern in this affair, 
he readily accompanied Robert® to the fiege, or rather 
blockade of this place, ſituated on a rock, which the ſca, 
by flowing round it twice a day, renders inacceſſible. 

Whilſt the two brothers lay before mount St. Michael, 
William, as he was riding alone at ſome diſtance from the 

amp, chanced to ſee two horſemen n coming from the town: 
As he was of an impetuous temper, he rid up to them to 
try to take one of them priſoner, that he might be inform- 
ed of the ſtate of the place. The ſoldiers, finding them- 
ſelves attacked by a fingle perſon only, ſtood upon their de- 
fence, and in the firſt encounter his horſe was killed under 
him, and himſelf thrown on the ground with his foot en- 
tangled in the ſtirrup. This accident would have coſt him 
his life, if, the moment one of the ſoldiers was going to kill 
him, he had not cried out, hold, raſcal, I am the king of 
England. Upon which, they were ſtruck with fear and re- 
ſpect, and helping him up, gave him one of their horſes. 
He nimbly leaped into the ſaddle, and then addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the perſon that diſmounted him, come, ſaid he to 
him, thou ſhalt be my ſoldier for the future, and enjoy the 
reward of thy valour. 

Though the ſiege went on but ſlowly, Henry was driven 
to great ſtraits for want of water. 4However, as he knew 
Robert's good nature, he did not deſpair of ſome relief, by 
repreſenting to him it would be more glorious to ſubdue 
him by arms than by thirſt, Robert, who was naturally ge- 
nerous, ſent him immediately a tun of wine, with leave to 
ſupply himſelf with as much water as was neceſſary. Wil- 
liam upbraided him as guilty of folly in this complaiſance. 
What, replied he, is the quarrel between us and our brother 
of that importance, that we ſhould defire he ſhould die 
with thirſt ? we may have occaſion for a brother hereafter, 
but where ſhall we find another when we have deſtroyed 
this? But William, not at all pleaſed with this, as he thought, 
unſcaſonable generoſity, quitted the ſiege and returned to 
England. However, Robert perſiſted, notwithſtanding all 
difficulties, to carry on the fiege, till the place was furrcn- 
dered upon terms. Henry having liberty to go where he 
pleaſed, wandered about for ſome time without any fixed 
abode, attended only by a chaplain and three or four domeſ- 
ticks. About the ſame time Robert baniſhed Edgar Atheling 
out of Normandy, and William forbad him ever to return 
into England. The cauſe of his diſgrace is unknown, it 
is only ſaid, he retired into Scotland, his only refuge in his 
misfortunes. 

Whilſt William was employed in Normandy, Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, took advantage of his abſence, to make 
an incurſion into Northumberland, from whence he car- 
ried away a great booty. The northern people loudly com- 
plained of the king's amuſing himſelf beyond ſea, whilſt his 
trontiers were plundered by foreigners. Theſe complaints 
apparently haſtening his return, he was no ſooner arrived, 
but he made great preparations to be revenged of the king 
of Scotland. But fearing his brother Robert, who was be- 
come maſter of mount St. Michael, would take advantage 
of his abſence and ſeize his caſtles in Normandy, he defired 
him to come and join him. He pretended, his valour and 
experience were abſolutely neceſſary to put an honourable 
end to the war. But to engage him by a more powerful 
motive, he promiſed as ſoon as the affair was over, he 
would punctually perform his part of their late treaty. 


probably been ſince the concluſion of the treaty) that he might, according 
to his engagement, help to reduce the inhabitants of Mainc, Mauln.tb, p. 
121. 


« Malmfd, ſays, that he alone ruſhed upon many, p. 121. 
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Robert being prevailed upon by this promiſe, and the you Bloet, one of his councellors, to the biſhoprick of Linen, 
opinion the king, his brother, ſeemed to have gf him, ſpee- and for archbiſhop of Canterbury, made choice of Anſelm, 
dily repaired into England and attended him to Scotland, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was then at the Englith 
The ſucceſs of the war did not anſwer William's prepa« court. It was with great difficulty that Anſelm was pie 
rations. The greateſt part of the fleet, fitted out to annoy vailed upon to accept of this dignity. He was a zeaiqu, 
the coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by a ſtorm ; his army aſſertor of the rights of the church, and as he knew William 
ſuffered no leſs in marching over the moraſſes and moun- was not very ſcrupulous in theſe matters, he dreaded the 
tains. The want of proviſions in thoſe almoſt deſolate taking upon him a burden, which, to him, ſeemed too 
laces he was engaged in, and the roads, grown impaſſable weighty in ſuch a reign. However, the perſuaſions of the 
y reaſon of the bad weather, viſibly deſtroyed ſo many of biſhops, and ſeeming repentance of the king, brought him 
his men, that he often repented of this expedition. He at length to a compliance. Before he was conſecrated, 
would have been greatly diſtreſſed by theſe accidents, had he requeſted the king to reſtore to the church of Canter. 
not Malcolm dreaded the ill conſequences of a war, that had bury all that belonged to it in Lanfranc's time, which was 
drawn the enemy into his country. And therefore chooſing poſitively promiſed, Mean time, William finding he was 
rather to oblige William to leave Scotland by fair means, out of danger, and .perceiving he daily gathered ſtrength, 
than venture to drive him thence by force, he ſent him pro- uſed delays, to avoid reſtoring church lands. At length, 
poſals, which being gladly accepted, were ſoon followed by as the archbiſhop preſſed him continually upon that ſubject, 
a treaty of peace. he conditions were, that Malcolm he frankly declared his intent was, that the perſons to whom 
ſhould pay William the ſame homage his father had done: he had granted the lands ſhould enjoy them, they and their 
that twelve-manors, held by him in England before the rup- poſterity. He even told the archbiſhop, he expected his 
ture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that William ſhould pay conſent. But Anſelm would never be brought to this com. 
him yearly twelve marks in lieu of all other claims. Prince Fromm. which he looked upon as a downright prevarication, 
Edgar, who was employed in this negociation, behaving to Hence the great conteſt between the king and him, which 
the ſatisfaction of both parties, William and Robert received occafioned great trouble to both. 
him into favour, and he had leave to return into England. In the mean time, William, whoſe repentance proceeded 
The duke of Normandy was in hopes, the war being ended, entirely from the fear of death, finding himſelf perfectly re. 
the king his brother would ſeriouſly think of ſatisfying him. covered, forgot all his promiſes, and took to his former 
But perceiving at length he ſought only to amuſe him, he courſes. The priſoners, commanded to be freed, were, by 
returned home in great anger, taking prince Edgar along his order, more cloſely confined, and thoſe that were ſet at 
with him. liberty, were again thrown into priſon. Extortion, injuſtice, 
Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitzhamon, and rapine, were as privalent as ever. The adminiſtration of 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, conquered Glamorganſhire juſtice was in the hands of ſuch as rook more care to enrich 
in South Wales. He had ſerved Jeſtyn, lord of Glamor- themſelves, than diſcharge the duties of their reſpeCtive 
gan, againſt Rees, king of Wales, on certain terms, which offices. All were poor, but thoſe who had the fingering of 
the Welſh lord refuſed to fulfil, after the war was ended. the public money. To be in favour with the king, it was 
This breach of faith cauſing Fitzhamon to reſolve. to right neceſſary to be without honour or conſcience. * but 
himſelf by arms, he drew his friends together, attacked informers met with encouragement. Theſe diſorders forced 
Rees, flew him in the fight, and ſeized his country. Twelve many honeſt men to reſolve to quit the kingdom, and ſeck 
knights, who accompanied him in his expedition, were elſewhere that tranquility they could not find in their native 
rewarded cach with a manor which they and their poſterity country. But even this liberty, which they imagined they 
enjoyed p. could not be abridged of, was denied them by an edict, for- 
[1092] The next year, prince Henry took by ſurpriſe bidding all perſons to go out of the kingdom withont the 
Dumtront, a ſmall town in Maine, where he retired in ex- King's leave. 
pectation of a better fortune. Whilſt England was in this wretched condition, Malcolm, 
The frequent irruptions of the Scots into the northern parts king of Scotland, came to Glouceſter, according to an agree- 
of England, convincing the king of the neceſſity of ſtopping ment made with William, to ſettle ſome affairs that were 
their progreſs by a ſtrong barrier, he ordered the city of left undetermined in the late treaty. As ſoon as the king 
Carliſie to be rebuilt. This city, which had been deſtroyed had notice of his arrival, he ſent him word, that he ex- 
by the Danes, and lain two hundred years in ruins, was pected, before all things, to receive his homage. Malcolm 
peopled again, and endowed with great privileges, which it replied, he was ready to do it on the frontiers of the two 
enjoys to this day %, The epiſcopal ſee of Dorcheſter was kingdoms, according to cuſtom. William, not ſatisfied 
removed to Lincoln, and that of Wells to Bath about this with this anſwer, let him know further, he would have it 
time, with the king's conſent, which was purchaſed with a done in Glouceſter, the vaſſal not being to appoint where 
large ſum of money. he was to do his homage. Malcolm, looking upon this as 
This monarch was become ſo abſolute, that he met with a pretence to affront him, returned home without ſecing the 
no oppofition to his will. Taxes and impoſitions were king, provoked at the haughtineſs ſhown him. He was no 
renewed every day on divers pretences. Nothing happened ſooner in Scotland, but he began his revenge with invading 
but what the king made an occaſion to levy money upon Northumberland. This was the fifth time he had ravaged 
the cities, boroughs, private perſons, without favouring the that country, revenging on the innocent ſubjects the wrongs 
Normans any more than the Engliſh. None daring to pretended to be received from the ſovereign. Robert de 
oppoſe theſe oppreſſions, the people expected no other re- owbray was then governor of the northern parts. He 
medy for their grievances, but the death of the king, which was a perſon of courage and conduct, and finding the king's 
they heartily prayed for in private. A diſtemper, which forces were too remote, took upon him ſpeedily to remedy 
ſeized him at Glouceſter, gave them hopes their prayers were the evil his government was afflicted with. He drew toge- 
going to be heard. He himſelf thought he had not long to ther a body of troops with ſuch diligence, that he fell on the 
lire. The approach of death, which to him ſeemed certain, Scots when they thought themſelves moſt ſecure, This un- 
and the exhortations of the biſhops about him, threw him expected attack throwing the Scots into diſorder, they ran 
into reflections, which were followed by ſome ſigns of repen- away without making ſcarce any reſiſtance. Malcolm and 
tance, He appeared firmly reſolved to corre& the miſma- -Edward his eldeſt ſon, vexed to ſee their flying troops, and 
nagements in the government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore endeavouring to rally them, were both flain on the ſpot. 
him to his health. The biſhops, improving theſe good mo- The Scotch hiſtorians pretend the Engliſh owed their vis: 
tions, admoniſhed him to fill the vacant benefices. They tory to a notorious treachery *. Perhaps it was becauſe the 
repreſented to him what an obſticle it was to his ſalvation, to Scots ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed. However this be, 
apply the church's revenues to uſes contrary to the intent of this fatal battle was the occafion of numberleſs evils to Scot- 
the donor. The condition he was in, made him readily land ſhortly after. Malcolm had with him a general, called 
comply with whatever was deſired. He nominated Robert Walter, to whom, in reward of his ſervices, he had given 


9 Of gold. S. Dunelm, 4 Carliſle (the Luguballum, or Luguballia, or Luguvallium of the Br. 
e There is a book written on this ſubject by Sir Edward Stradling, or Sir tons and Romans, and the Luel of the Saxons) ſtands near the confluence 0! 
Edward Manſel (for it is aſcribed to both, wherein you have the names of the Rivers Eden, Peterill, and Caude. The colony ſent hither by Will. 
he twelve knights, Their names, and the lordſhips each of them had, are Rufus, of huſbandmen, are by all records faid to be the firſt that tilled the 
5 follow: 1. William de Londres had for his ſhare the manor of Ogmor. - lands thereabouts. | | | 
2. Sir Richard Granville, that of Neth. z. Sir Pain Turbervil had Coyty. * Boethius and Buchanan ſay that Malcolm having reduced the caſtle of 
3. Sir Robert St. Quintin, Lhan-blethyan. 5. Sir Richard Syward, Ta- Alnwick to extremity, the beſiege d were forced to ſurrender, and only de- 
lavan. 6. Sir. Gilbert Humfrevile, Penmark. 7. Sir Reginald de Sully, fired that the king in perſon would receive the keys of the gates, which wer? 
Sully. 8. Sir Roger Berkrolles, Eaſt Orchard. 9. Sir Peter le Soor, Pe- brought by a ſoldier upon the top of a lance, who ſtanding within the wil 
terton. 10. Sir John Fleming, St. George. 11. Sir John St. John, Fonmon. thruſt the point of the lance, into the king's eye as he was going to tee 
12. Sir William Stradling, St, Donats, See hiſt. of Wales, and Camden in them. Upon which, Edward his fon falling too raſhly upon the enemy, te- 
Glamorganilire, ceived a wound of which he ſoon after died, Malmſb. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY 


the office of ſteward, or great maſter of his houſhold*, From 
this officer ſprang the family of the Stuarts, who long ſwayed 
the ſcepter of Scotland, and for a century that of England *. 
Margaret, king Malcolm's queen, and fiſter of Adgar Athel- 
ing, ſurvived the melancholy news of the death of her huſ- 
band and ſon but three days. Though Malcolm left three 
other ſons of fit age to govern, the Scots placed the crown 
on the head of Donald his brother. This prince was no 
ſooner on the throne, but he expelled all the Engliſh out of 
the kingdom. Among whom was Edgar Atheling, who 
taking with him the ſons of Malcolm his nephews, retired 
; ngland. 

The cots delayed to take vengeance of their defeat only 
whilſt they were employed in the coronation of their new 
king. T owards the end of the ſummer, Donald, at the 
head of his army, made an irruption into England, where 
he cruelly revenged Malcolm's death. As ſoon as William 
had notice of it, he ſent an army into the north under 
the command of Duncan, natural ſon of the late King of 
Scotland. At the approach of theſe forces, Donald haſtily 
retired into his kingdom, but was ſo cloſely purſued, that he 
could not avoid coming to a battle. As his army was much 
inferior to that of the Engliſh, he was defeated and forced 
to betake himſelf to one of the Hebrides". This misfor- 
tune throwing the Scots into great conſternation, Duncan 
improved the juncture, and got himſelf crowned in the 
room of Donald. 

About the ſame time new troubles arifing in Wales, the 
Engliſh army marched thither. This war proved fatal to 
the Welſh, who loſt part of their country, with Rees their 
king ſlain in a battle *. ü 

[1094] The affairs of Scotland and Wales being ended to 
William's ſatisfaction, it was not long before he ſought treſh 
occaſions to exert his activity. Robert his brother being 
diſpleaſed that their late treaty was not executed, was mak- 
ing preparations, which made William ſuſpect he deſigned 
to retake the places yielded to him by the ſame treaty. 
Therefore, without troubling himſelf to ſatisfy him, he re- 
ſolved to lead an army into Normandy to ſecure his fortreſſes, 
and make new conqueſts. As he went to embark, he 
paſſed through Haſtings, where he viſited Battle Abbey, and 
cauſed the church to be conſecrated, which was dedicatcd to 
St. Martin, as the king his father had ordered. Upon his 
arrival in Normandy, he defired a conference with his bro- 
ther, wherein he endeavoured to amuſe him with freſh pro- 
miſes. This interview proving ineffectual, they agreed upon 
a ſecond, in the preſence of the twenty-four barons, who 
had ſworn in the treaty. William's fole aim was to inti- 
midate theſe barons, that they might lay the fault on his 
brother. But finding that, inſtead of blaming Robert, they 
openly declared in his favour, he broke off the conference, 
and began hoſtilities. He immediately became maſter of 
ſome places, the governors whereof he had bribed, But 
afterwards, Robert, receiving aſliſtance from France, retook 
Argentan, and made the garriſon, conſiſting of eight hun- 
dred men, priſoners. After that, he beſieged the caſtle of 
Holms, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. Theſe ſucceſſes 
made William ſenſible he ſhould find it difficult to end the 
war without loſs, if the French troops continued in his bro- 
ther's ſervice. Having learnt by experiance that Philip was 
not proof againſt preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame way 
that had formerly ſucceeded fo well. But after the exceſſive 


taxes laid on the kingdom, it ſeemed impracticable to raiſe 


the ſum he then wanted. However, as he had a fertile in- 
vention on theſe occaſions, he bethought himſelf of a new 
expedient, which ſucceeded to his wiſh. Under pretence that 
that there was urgent occaſions for ſupplies, he ſent orders 
into England to levy with all poſſible ſpeed twenty thouſand 
men. In raiſing this army, ſuch was purpoſely taken 
for ſoldiers as were well to paſs, or to whom it was very 
mconvement to leave their families. When theſe levies 
were going to embark, the king's treaſurer told them by his 
order, that they might every man repair to his own home 
upon the payment of ten ſhillings each *. This news was ſo 


This magiſtrate (ſays Buchanan) was to gather in all the king's reve- 
nues ; alſo he had a juriſdiction, ſuch as the ſherifſs of counties have, and 

eis the fame with that which our anceſtors called a thane. 

Camden lays, Malcolm made Walter ſteward of the whole kingdom of 
Scotland, and that he was fon to Flean by Neſta daughter to Gritlith ap Lle- 
ry pres of North Wales, Flean was the fon of Banquo, flain by 

acdeth, 

* Acluſter of iſles called by the inhabitants Inch Gall, who retain the 
manners, cuſtoms, and, habit of the ancient Scots, and ſpeak the Iriſh lan- 
Stage, They are commonly thought to be forty-four in number, though they 
that have travelled them, reckon them to be about three hundred. They are 
called by the Engliſh, the Weſtern Ifles. 

"PF rom this time there were no more princes in South Wales, but the 
83 of England were accounted their chief governors, 
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acceptable to the ſoldiers liſted againſt their wills, that there 


was not one but was glad to be diſmifled at ſo eaſy a 
rate. By this means William raiſed the ſum of ten thouſand, 


pounds ſterling, with which he bribed the French to retire, 
who were an obſtacle in their way. 

[1095] The departure of the auxiliaries put Robert's affairs 
in a very bad ſtate, Probably, it would have occafioned the 
loſs of all his dominions, if the king had not been obliged to 
return into England to quell the Welſh, who were ravaging 
Shropſhire and Cheſter. Never could a diverſion come more 
unſeaſonably, ſince it made him loſe the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, which he now thought infallible ; he left Nor- 
mandy therefore with extreme indignation, after a reconci- 
_ with his brother Henry, who croſſed the ſeas with 

im. 

At his arrival in England, he marched into Wales, where 
he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery that had been demo- 
liſhed. At his approach, the Welſh, according to cuſtom, 
retired to the mountains, where it was impoffible to reach 
them. As that difficult country was unknown to him, he 
loſt ſo many of his men in obſtinately purſuing the enemy 
in their lurking holes, that he was at laſt compelled to retire 
without doing them-much damage. 

In ſpite of the difficulties he had ſtruggled with in this ex- 
pedition, he reſolved upon a ſecond, the ſame year, after 
ſtrengthening his army with new levies. But he was ſcarce 
entered Wales, when he was called off from his enterpriſe, 
by affairs of greater importance, which more nearly con- 
cerned him. 

Robert de Mowbray had done the king fignal ſervice 
by his victory over the Scots. Elated with his happy ſucceſs, 
he imagined William could not ſufficiently reward ſo impor- 
tant a ſervice, that had freed him from a very 2 
neighbour. But the king, who had no generofity in him, 
expreſſed ſo little gratitude, that the earl's haughty ſpirit led 
him to deviſe means to make him repent of this contempt. 
Nothing leis would ſatisfy his revenge than the dethroning of 
William, and ſetting the crown on the head of Stephen, earl 
of Albemarle, nephew to William the Conqueror. He drew 
into this conſpiracy a great number of lords, who, as well 
as he, were diſſatisfied with the harſh and ſcornful beha- 
viour of the king. William received the firſt news of this 
conſpiracy as he was marching into Wales. But this war 
ſeemed to him of little importance in compariſon of the ga- 
thering ſtorm; he altered his courſe, and marched with all 
ſpeed to the north. His deſign was to cruſh the head of the 
malecontents, before the reſt could join him. The conſpi- 
rators foreſeeing he would march that way, laid an ambuin 
for him, which he would have certainly fallen into, if Gil- 
bert de Tunbridge, one of the rebels, had not given him 
notice of it. This ſtratagem failing, William continued his 
march, and befieged the caſtle of Bamborough, where 
Mowbray was. This place, which was ſtrong and well 
ſtored with neceſſaries, holding out longer than was expected, 
he reſolved to change the ſiege into a blockade, that he might 
go in queſt of the other conſpirators, who were now up in 
arms. To this purpoſe he built near Bamborough a fortreſs 
which he called Mal-Voiſin [or bad neighbour | becauſe it 
took away all poſſibility of throwing any ſuccours into the 
caſtle, Some time after, Mowbray, going out upon a falſe 
information, had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the 
befiegers?. As ſoon as the king heard of it, he ordered the 
priſoner to be carried to the foot of Bamborough walls, and, 
in caſe the beſieged retuſed to ſurrender, his eyes to be put 
out before their faces. This order produced the defired ef- 
fect; the caſtle was ſurrendered upon terms, and Mowbray 
confined in Windſor caſtle, where he remained a priſoner 
thirty years. His companions in the revolt met with no 
better treatment. Roger Lacy was diſpoſſeſſed of all his 
lands 2. Hugh, earl of Cheſter, redeemed his life with the 
ſum of three thouſand pounds ſterling. The count of Eu, 
chooſing to vindicate his innocence in ſingle combat againſt 
his accuſer, and bemg overcome, was condemned to loſe his 
eyes, and be caſtrated. William of Ardes, accuſed of the 


Simeon of Durham, and the reſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Ranulpli 
Flambart the treaſurer, took from them the money that had been paid then 
for their maintenance. S. Dunelm. Sir Henry Spelman ſuppoſcs they were 
raiſed not by the way we call preſſing, but through the king's earneſf ſolici- 
tations ; and the money the king took from them, was what the count: y 
had allowed them for their ſubſiſtence. Spelmanni codex. 

Sim. Durham ſays, fome ſoldiers belonging to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 


promiſed to give him entrance into the town, if he would come thither 


privately with a few followers, wy which, he went out one night with 
thirty ſoldiers, but being betrayed by his own men, was purſued and taken 
by the garriſon of Mal- Voiſin. 

z Which were given to his brother Hugh, who adhered to the king, Ord. 
Vital. p. 704» 
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ſame crime, was ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted 


his innocence with his laſt breath. All the reſt were con- 
demned to divers puniſhments, not one eſcaping. 

The king was no ſooner out of this trouble, but he fell 
into another, occaſioned by the renewal of his differences 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, He had no great regard 
to the church's immunities, which Anſelm too haughtily tup- 
ported. This prelate had even preſumed to acknowledge 
Urban II. for lawful pope, though he very well knew, the 
king was rather inclined to Clement his antagoniſt. In vain 
was it repreſented to him, that by a law made 1n the late 
reign, no perſon was to acknowledge a pope without the 
king's conſent. This argument was of no force with him, 
who pretended the king had no right to meddle with eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs. But upon what ground did he himſelf pre- 
tend to determine for the whole church of England? The 
king, for his part, was not willing to give way to his ſub- 
ject, and as he began to treat him a little roughly, Anſelm 
defired leave to go to Rome. William at firſt denied him, 
but at length conlented, being glad to be clear of him. How- 
ever, not to let him depart without further marks of his di1- 
pleaſure, he ſent an officer after him, who, overtaking him 
juſt as he was going to ſail, ranſacked his baggage, and took 
away all the money he could find, pretending it was againſt 
the law to carry the coin out of the kingdom. After An- 
ſelm's departure, the king ſeized the temporalities of the 
archbiſhoprick, and enjoyed them as long as he lived. This 
prelate continued ſome time at Rome, where he did all that 
lay in his power to ſtir up the pope againſt the king. But at 
length, finding Urban did not care to engage in his quarrel, 
he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons, where he remained till 
William's death, 

{ 1096] Urban II. was then going to diſcover the grand de- 
ſign which he had been long revolving in his mind. I mean 
the famous cruſade, undertaken for the recovery of the Holy 
land out of the hands of the Saracens. This grand affair is 
ſo well known, that there is no occaſion to deſcend to par- 
ticulars, It will be ſufficient to remind the reader, that 
Peter the hermit firſt ſet this project on foot: that Pope 
Urban II. preached it himſelf at the council of Clermont: 
and that numberleſs perſons of all nations and ranks in Eu- 
rope, zealouſly embarked in it. The badge of thoſe that 
engaged in this undertaking, was a red croſs wrought in their 
habit, and worn on the right ſhoulder, from whence they 
were called the Croiſees | or the crofled |, and the expedition, 
the Cruſade. Their motto was, It is God's will. The heads 
of the Croilees were, Hugh of France*, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Raimund, of Tholouſe count of St. Giles, Robert 
earl of Flanders, Baldwin earl of Haynault, Bohemond 
prince of Tarentum, Tancred his nephew, and Robert duke 
of Normandy d. Robert burned with a deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf in this war, which made ſo much noiſe in the 
world: but money was wanting to defray the neceſſary charge. 
The only means he had to ſupply this want, was to borrow 
a ſum of the king his brother ©, and give him Normandy tor 
his ſecurity . William gladly received the propoſal. But 
as his kingdom was exhauſted by the great levies of money 
already raiſed, he was forced to have recourſe to new methods. 
The readieſt way, as he thought, was to defire the richeſt of 
his ſubjects, particularly the nobility and clergy, to furniſh him 
with the ſum required, His requeſt being equivalent to a 
command, ſuch as were unwilling to comply were forced to 
it, without reſpect of perſons. This compulſion gave the 
lords a pretence to treat their vaſſals in the ſame manner, 
and oblige them to contribute to the king's wants. Several 
cceleſiaſticks not having by them what was demanded, were, 
or pretended to be, under a neceſſity of melting down the 
church plate, and even the ſhrines of the ſaints ©. 

Let us here rcfſle&t a moment, on the different tempers 
of theſe two ſons of William the conqueror. The firſt 
makes 2 conicience of opprefling his ſubjects to ſupply the 
charges of an expedition approved by all the world, chooſing 
rather to mortgage his dukedom than to raiſe the money upon 
them. The other makes no ſcruple to extort money from 
his people, to acquire an end, of no advantage to them, but 
purely ro gratity his ambition. Hence we may judge how 
great an injury the conqueror did the Engliſh in preterring 
the younger to the clder brother, 


* Hngu magnus, count of Vermandois, Valois, Chaumont, Amiens, bro- 
ther to Phillip I. king of France. f 

The chuet head vi the crutade was Adhemar biſhop of Pui in France. 
Fleurv*'s cccl. hilt. - 

© "Ten thouſand marks of ſilver. S. Dunelm. 

4 For three years. Eadmer, 

He took at that time four ſhillings upon every hide of land; from which 
the ecclefiaſticks theinſcelves were not exempted, See leges Edw. Confeſſ. 
e. 11, 

He took poſleſſion of it before Robert ſet out, in September. S. Du- 
nein. 
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As ſoon as Robert was gone, William, taking poſſeſſion 
of Normandy , demanded of the king of France the French 
vexin®, which he pretended belonged to the dukedom. 
This pretenſion occaſioned a war, which, having nothin 
remarkable in it, ended the next year in a treaty of peace, 

[1097] The great eaſe wherewith William had lately ac. 
quired Normandy, ſerved only to inflame his defire and ſet 
him upon the conqueſt of Wales. To that end, he made, on 
ſome other pretence, extraordinary preparations, imagining 
he could not fail of ſucceſs, as he hoped to ſurpriſe the 
Welſh. He reſolved to extirpate all the males ot that ng. 
tion, whoſe neighbourhood had all along been very troy. 
bleſome to the Engliſh. But the honour of this conqueſt was 
not reſerved for him. Though by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
deſerters, he penetrated a good way into that difficult coun. 
try, he loſt more of his own men than he deſtroyed of the 
enemy's. So that he was forced once more to deſiſt from 
this undertaking, without doing any thing conſiderable, 

[ 1098} Shortly after, a new revolution in Scotland made 
him reſolve to ſend an army thither under the command ot 
Edgar Atheling. Donald, who was driven out of Scotland, 
finding means to re-enter, compelled Duncan to leavethe king. 
dom, and eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne. The greatéſt 
part of the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, that William, as ſo- 
vereign lord of Scotland, made himſelf judge of this differ. 
ence. They add, that doing Edgar, eldeſt fon to Malcolm 
Canmore, the juſtice due to him, he ordered his troops to 
march into Scotland, and put that prince in poſſeſſion ot the 
crown. However this be, without ſtaying to examine the 
matter. I ſhall only ſay, Edgar Atheling, by help of the 
Engliſh army, placed young Edgar his nephew on the 
throne of his anceſtors, William could not undertake this 
expedition in perſon, the revolt of the province of Maine 
obliging him to go thither and lay fiege to the capital. 

During the king's abſence, Wales was again expoſed to 
the inſults of the Engliſh, or rather Normans, who began 
to be confounded with the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh lord, 
father-in-law of Griffith and Cadagan', kings of Wales, 
having been diſobliged by his ſons-in-law, private! y invited 
the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, pro- 
miſing them a great booty. The two earls levying ſome 
troops, were reccived by Owen into Wales, where they com- 
mitted unſpeakable cruelties. The two kings, ſurpriſed by 
this unexpected atack, were forced to fly into Ireland, and 
leave the country to the mercy of the Engliſh. Their 
flight giving their enemies an opportunity to continue their 
march, they penetrated as far as the ifle of Angleſey, where 
they deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. Whilſt they were 
exerciſing their cruelties, Magnus, king of Norway, who had 
lately made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Man, advanced as 
far as Angleſey. As he offered to land, the Engliſh endez- 
voured to hinder him, and the earl of Shrewſbury * was 
ſlain in the ſkirmiſh. His death was looked upon as a ul! 
judgment for the horrid barbarities committed by him in the 
iſle. This accident cauſing ſome diſorder among the Englith 
troops, they were conſtrained to abandon the ſhore. Mag- 
nus, landing in the iſland, and finding the Engliſh had leit 
nothing to plunder, re-imbarked, and the Engliſh retires la 
den with ſpoil. 

Theſe little advantages were not capable of balancing the 
evils the Engliſh ſuffered this ſame year. Beſides a grea: 
ſcarcity, occaſioned by bad weather, which laſted ſeveral 
months, the king laid heavy taxes upon them, ſo much thc 
more grievous, as the money was to be expended in works 
that were unneceſſary, or at leaſt might have been deferred to 
ſome other time. He not only rebuilt London bridge, which 
had been carried away by an unuſual flood, but choſe this 
time of ſcarcity for other works, which required vaſt 1ums 
of money. He raiſed a new wall round the Tower, and 
built a great hall at Weſtminſter two hundred and ſevent) 
feet long, and ſeventy broad. How ſpacious ſoever this 
hall was, William, at his return from Normandy, though! 
it too little, and ſaid it hardly deſerved to be called a bed- 
chamber, in compariſon of the extent he deſigned it. It 
affirmed, he undertook this building purely to raiſe mone!; 
and for the ſame reaſon reſolved to pull it down and build i 
larger, but was prevented by other affairs. 

About midſummer, the next year, William, as he Ws 


z The Norman vexin is ſeated between the river Andelle and the 1 
Epte. The French vexin lies between the Epte and the Oyte. 3 
bd He continued there from Midſummer till Auguſt, and ordered caltic 
to be built upon the frontiers. Sax. Ann. 

i He was father-in-law to Griffith, and uncle to Cadagan, having ma 
ried his aunt Everyth, the daughter of Convyn. See hilt, of Wales, p. 555 

Hugh de Montgomery, youngeſt ſon to Roger de Montgomery, earl c 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, Dugdalc's Barons. The Welſh called hin 
Hugh Goch, i. e. the red-headed. * 
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ing ! Foreſt, was told by a meſſenger that Helias 
hunting ig, Flche, had ſurpriſed the city X Mans, and 
3 beſieging the caſtle, which would ſoon be forced 
82 render, if not timely relieved. This news obliging 
e break off his ſport, he ſent the meſſenger back that 
_ : ordering him to tell the beſieged he would be with 
3 in eight days. At the ſame time, he turned his horſe's 
_ towards the ſea fide, crying out, let he that loves me, 
Slow me, and arrived at Dartmouth that very day, where 
he would have embarked immediately: but the wind was ſo 
ntrary that the maſter of the ſhip repreſented to him, he 
— not put to ſea without manifeſt danger. Tuſh, re- 
"lied the king, ſet forward, thou never yet heardett of a king 
of at was drowned : and compelling him to fail, he ſafely ar- 
ad at Barfleur. On the morrow he ſent for the troops he 
had in Normandy, to attend him on the road to Mans, and 
in a few days marched to the relief of the beſieged. By this 
extreme diligence, he ſurpriſed the beſiegers in ſuch a man- 
ner that he not only relieved the caſtle, but took the count 
le Ja Fleſche priſoner. Exulting at his ſucceſs, he could not 
forbear jeſting on the misfortune of his enemy. But the 
count, far from being caſt down at what had happened, 
fercely replied, he had no reaſon to glory in an advantage 
which he had gained by ſurpriſe, adding, were he at liberty 
again he would let him ſee, it would not be ſo caſy a mat- 
ter to vanquiſh him another time. The victorious king, 
iqued with theſe bold words, ſet his priſoner tree upon the 
ipot, telling him, He defired no return, but exhorted him 
to do his worſt. After this, returning to England with the 
{ame expedition, he went and purſued his diverſion, which 
this affair had interrupted. 

The ſame year the Croiſces took Jeruſalem by ſtorm and 
put forty thouſand Saracens to the ſword. When they came 
to elect a king to govern the country conquered upon the 
infidels, the majority of the leaders of the Chriſtian army 
gave their votes for Robert duke of Normandy. But this 
prince for reaſons unknown, refuſed this dignity! Where- 
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through the heart, upon which he fell down dead without 
ſpeaking. a word 9, The murderer; though he knew his own 
innocency, fled for it however, without any body cndea- 
vouring to ſeize him. Every one was buſy about the king 
whoſe body was laid in a cart, which accidentally came by, 
and carried to Wincheſter, where it was buried the next 
day. Henry, his brother, fearing to be retarded in his mea- 
ſures for ſecuring the crown, diſpatched the funeral as ſoon 
as poſſible, which was celebrated without much ceremony, 
no one lamenting the loſs of a prince ſo little beloved. 

Thus fell William Rutus, on the ſecond of Auguſt of the 
year 1100, 1n the forty-tourth year of his age, after a reign 
of twelve years, ten months and twenty-three days: . His tra- 
gical death, in the very place where his brother and nephew 
periſhed by no leſs extraordinary accidents, gave occafion 
tor many reflections. It was publickly ſaid that God was 
pleaſed to take vengeance upon the conqueror's family, 
tor his deſtroying and laying waſte the country to make the 
New Foreſt. But there is no need to have recourſe to the 
tather's faults; enough might be found in the ſon, not to 
wonder at his periſhing by an uncommon death. Accord- 
ingly hiftorians, without heſitation, rank William Rufus a— 
mong thoſe princes who are no great ornament to the throne 
of England, 

This prince had all the vices of his father without his 
virtues. William I. balanced his faults, by a religious out- 
fide, a great Chaſtity, and a commendable temperance. But 
by the deſcription given of his ſon by hiſtorians, it appears, 
he was neither religious, nor chaſte, nor temperate, He 
was profuſe to his favourites and ſoldiers, and magnificent 
in his buildings and cloaths, it is ſaid, his valet bringing bim 
one day a new pair of breeches which coſt but three ſhil- 
lings, he fell into a paſſion, and ordered him never to bring 
him any but what coſt at leaſt a mark. It is added, he was 
contented with a pair not worth ſo much, being valued to 
him at a mark, If we may believe thoſe who have writ his 
lite, he had neither honour nor conſcience, nor faith, nor 
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and that as he was about to bite off its legs, the image ſpurned him to the 
ground, and as he lay groveling on the earth, there came out of his mouth 
a flame of fire, with abundance of ſmoke. Malmſb. : 

» Ord, Vitalis calls him a rich native of Pontoiſe, a valiant knight, dex- 
'rous in arms; and therefore very intimate with the king, by whom he had 
been invited over. See Malmſb. p. 126. After the fact, he eſcaped into 
Normandy, Knigluon. Tyrrel, 

* The 4 of this matter are thus related by Sir John Hayward, 
A; the king was hunting at Choringham, in the New Foreit, he ſtruck a 
deer lightly with an arrow; and ſtayed his horſe to look after the deer, hold- 
ng his hands before his eyes to keep oft the ſun-beams which dazzled his 
light; another deer croſſing the way, Sir * alter 1 yrrel ſhooting at it too 
careleily, or too ſteadily at the king, hit him full in the breait, Mr. Tyrrel 
obſerves, though Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon of Dur- 
nam, (who wrote within forty years of this accident) do all agree in the 
place and perſon who had the mustortune thus to kill this prince, yet there 
ale authors of that very age, who not only doubt, but pofitively deny that 


v * upon, the famous Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen, who by religion, and that he took a pride in 5 as ſuch. It 
d nis valour and conduct, had greatly contributed to the ſuc- is related, that one day fifty [Engliſh gentlemen, accuſed 
- | ceſs of that expedition. for hunting and killing the king's deer, having paſted 
6 Fortune ſeemed to take a pleaſure in heaping favours on through the trial of the fire ordeal untouched, he {wore 
1- William. After having acquired the poſſeſſion of Normandy he could not believe God was a juſt judge, ſince he protect- 
Ny by a happy chance, which he had no room to expect, an ed ſuch fort of people. Eadmer, who lived in his time, lays, 
ad opportunity was put into his hands of becoming alſo maſter the king took money of the Jews at Roan, to compel ſuch 
ei ot the duchy of Guienne and carldom of Poictou. William, as were baptiſed to return to Judaiſm P, Malmſbury adds, 
cir earl of Poictiers, animated by the example of ſo many princes William ordered ſome biſhops and Rabbies to meet together 
ere engaged in the holy war, reſolved to join them, and lead a and diſpute in his preſence upon religion, promiſing the rab- 
ere powerful reinforcement to the Croifees. As this defign bies he would be circumciſed, if their arguments ſeemed to 
"ad could not be executed without great expence, he applied to him ſtronger than thoſe of the Chriſtians. Indeed, the hiſ- 
| 25 the king of England for the tum he wanted, offering to torian ſays, it is to be ſuppoſed this promiſe was only in mer- 
lca- mortgage his dominions for his ſecurity. William readily riment. He is charged with denying a providence, and openly 
was cloſing with ſo advantageous a propoſal, ſpeedily raiſed the maintaining that prayers addrefled to ſaints were vain and 
jult money. He deſigned to carry it himſelf to the ear], that impertinent, : ; 8 
the he might at the ſame time take poſſeſſion of his dominions, But to judge impartially of the teſtimony of theſe hiſtorians, 
Zliſh conſiſting of Guienne and Poictou, two of the richeſt pro- who were all either monks or eccleſiaſticks, it muſt be con- 
lag- vinces of France. Whilſt he was preparing for his voyage, ſidered, they may very poſſibly have drawn him in blacker 
| lett he had a mind to take the diverſion of hunting in New Foreſt, colours than he deſerved. For he was the firſt king of Eng- 
d Ic where an unforeſeen death put an end to all his projects. land that ſeized the church's revenues, without regarding 
It is ſaid, as the King was going to mount his horſe, he the clamours of the clergy. This was unpardonable with 
g the was told a certain monk had dreamt a dream which por- them. Their ſtrong prejudices againſt him on that account, 
grea! tended ſome great misfortune to him. As he gave but little might perhaps make them think, that a prince, guilty of ſo 
veral heed to ſuch preſages, he anſwered jeſtingly, he plainly faw henious a crime, muſt have been without faith or religion. 
h the the monk wanted money, ſo ordered him a hundred ſhil- This conjecture may be ſuported by obſerving that the 
works lings; but however ſent him word, to dream better dreams writers, who charge him with profaneneſs, produce no other 
red to for the future m. Whether this dream is to be conſidered as evidence than ſome publick rumours. As for incontinency, 
which an omen, or the pure effect of chance, it was that very day which he is alſo accuſed of, they alledge no inſtances, nor 
ſe this tulfilled. Towards the evening, William, having wounded a fo much as name any of his miſtreſſes, though the amours 
ſums ſtag, was purſuing him full ſpeed, when Walter Tyrrel, a of kings are not cafily concealed, It is true, they farher 
r, and French knight®, ſhooting at the ſame ſtag, pierced the king a baſtard fon upon him, called Berſtrand a. But this alone 
n 
mh this At leaſt this paſſed current in England, as we ſhall ſce in the year 1106. this Walter had any hand in it, Eadmer ſays, Whether the arrow was ſhot 
1 It is taid he did it out of expectation of the crown of England, and our at him, or, as moit aflirm, flew him by his falling down upon it.— His tomb of 
hough hiſtorians obſerve, that he never after proſpered in any thing he undertook. grey marble (ſomewhat raiſed from the ground) remains at this day in 
a bed: = The monk dreamt that he ſaw the king gnaw a crucifix with his teeth, the midſt of the choir at Wincheſter cathedral. This monument being broke 


open by the parliamentarians in the reign of Charles I. was found to con- 
tain the duſt of that king, ſome relicks of cloth of gold, a large gold ring, 
and a ſmall chalice of filver. The reader may fee a dratt of this tomb ji 
Sandford's gen. hiſt, p. 2 5. 

e This ſtory is thus related: a young Jew being converted, as is ſaid, by 
a viſion of a faint, his father preſented the king with ſixty marks, entreating 
him to make his fon return to his old religion. The king ſent for the young 
man, and commanded him without more to do, to turn Jew again ; which he 
refuling to do, and wondering the king who was a Chriſtian, ſhould propoſe 
ſuch a thing to him, he was bid to be gone. The father perceiving the 
king could do no good upon his fon, deſired to have his money again. Nay, 
ſaid the king, I have taken pains enough for it all: however, that thou 
mayit fee how kindly I will uſe thee, thou ſhalt have one half and the other 
half thou canit not in conſcience deny me for my pains. Eadmer Pe 47. 

4 Baker 1s the only one (as far as can be found) that mentions this child, 
But the monks give king William a bad character as to his incontinency. 
Brompt. M. Paris. 

7 * Alſo 
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would not have been ſufficient to put them ſo much out of 
humour, had not his other actions, which more nearly con- 
cerned them, ſtirred their choler. However, this 1s only a 
conjecture, which the reader may value as he pleaſes. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as I find in the life of this prince, but few laud- 
able actions to balance theſe accuſations, I do not fee how he 
could poſſibly be juſtified, ſince all the hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly agree in ſaying ſo much ill of him. 

His ordinary revenues were probably the ſame with his fa- 
ther's. But as he ran into many more needleſs expences, he 
often increaſed them by extraordinary impoſitions, which 
were very frequent in his reign, To theſe were added the 
profits of the vacant benefices, which brought him very 
large ſums. At the time of his death he had in his hands 
the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the biſhopricks of Win- 
cheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve rich abbeys, beſides many 
other benefices of leſs value. When, after enjoying the in- 
comes ſome years, he thought fit to diſpoſe of the benefices, 
he never regarded the merit of the perſons, but only the ſum 
they bid for them. However, it is related, that one day 
two monks ſtriving to out- bid one another for a rich abbey, 
he perceived a third ſtanding by, of whom he demanded how 
much he would give ? The monk replied he had no money, 


and, if he had, his conſcience would not ſuffer him to lay it 


out in that manner ; whereupon the king told him, ſwearin 
by St. Luke's face, his uſual oath, that he beſt deſerved it, — 
ſhould have it for nothing. 

Ranulph Flambart, a man of mean birth, was his treaſurer, 
and the contriver of moſt of the extraordinary ways practiſed 
by the king to extort money from his ſubjects. He was re- 
warded for his ſervices with the biſhoprick of Durham, con- 
ferred on him by the king alittle before his death. 


Among his charitable works are reckoned, the hofpira] |, 
founded at York, and a church in Southwark for the uic of 
the monks called De Charitate r. 

This prince was of a middle ſtature, but being very fa 
looked ſhorter than he was. His hair a deep yellow, inclin. 
ed to red; his eyes of two different colours, ſpeckled wit! 
{mall black ſpots. He was generally of a very ruddy com. 
plexion. Though he was far from being eloquent, he tall. 
ed a good deal, eſpecially when angry. His countenanc, 
was ſevere, and his voice ſtrong, which he would exhalt ſome. 
times on purpoſe to frighten thoſe he was ſpeaking to. IIe 
is faid however to converſe affably enough with his courtiere 
who cafily found the way to ſoften his fierce temper, £ 

Hiſtorians relate ſeveral extraordinary accidents in this 
reign, as earthquakes *, comets, and a ſpring, which ra, 
blood three days together . But what cauſed the moſt da. 
mage was, firſt, a * fire in 1092, which burnt down great 
part of London. In the next place, the ſea riſing to an ex. 
traordinary height, overflowed the coaſt of Kent, and [wept 
away abundance of people and cattle. This inundation co. 
vered the lands that belonged formerly to earl Goodwin in 
the reign of Edward the Confeffor. This place, called at 
this day Goodwin's Sands, :is noted for ſhipwrecks. 

Malmſbury obſerves in the reign of William Rufus, that 
notwithſtanding men's minds were turned to war, yet exceſs 
and ſenſuality prevailed in a very ſcandalous manner among 
the nobility, and even among the clergy. Vanity, luſt, and 
intemperance reigned every where, ſays that hiſtorian. The 
men appeared ſo effeminate in their dreſs and converſation 
that they ſhewed themſelves men in nothing but their daily 
attempts upon the chaſtity of the women. 


3. HENRY I. ſurnamed BEAUCLERK. 


HE Engliſh confidered the death of William Rufus 

as a great deliverance, thouzh the preſent advantage 
reaped by it, was not to continue long. The Norman 
yoke was not broken by the death of this prince, fince 
there ſtill remained two ſons of William the Conqueror, of 
whom one was ſoon going to be their ſovereign. Indeed 
this might have been a favourable juncture, if they had de- 
ſigned to throw off this yoke, or the two former kings had 
left it in their power to attempt it. But 1 as they 
were, and ſtript of their eſtates and all offices, ſuch a thought 
could ſcarce come into their minds. Their only courſe was 
to be guided by the proceedings of the Normans, who were 
maſters of the kingdom. In all likelihood, theſe were in 
great perplexity on account of the two brothers, who might 
both claim the crown. Robert duke of Normandy, by his 
birth, ſeemed to have an inconteftable right, which was fur- 
ther ſtrengthened by his late treaty with William Rufus, 
wherein it was agreed that the ſurvivor ſhould be heir to all 
their father's inheritance, Beſides, his mild and generous 
remper, which had gained him a ſtrong party in England, 
ſeemed to give him a great advantage over his brother Hen- 
ry, Whoſe diſpoſition was unknown. But on the other hand, 
his ſlothfulneſs and negligence, of which he had given too 
many inſtances, formed a diſadvantageous prejudice againſt 
him. His very friends were backward to declare in his 


1 Alſo of an old monaſtery in the city of York, he founded an == 
for the ſupport of poor perſons, and dedicated it to St. Peter. This hoſpital 
was afterwards augmented by king Stephen, and by him dedicated to St. 
Leonard, Sir John Hayward in the lite of Will. p. 220. 

One in the year 1089, which was followed by a dearth. 

At Finchamitead in Berkſhire. Malmſb. and other hiſtorians ſay, it ran 
for a fortnight together. S. Dunelm affirms, ic ran for three weeks toge- 
ther. In 1091, there was fo terrible a ſtorm from the ſouth-welt, that it blew 
down above ſix hundred houſes, and ſeveral churches in London. It took 
off the whole roof of St. Mary-le-bow church, and carried it a good way. 
There were four beams in it twenty-ſix feet long, that fell with ſuch force 
in one of the ſtreets (which were not then paved, but a mooriſh ground) 
that they ſunk above twenty feet in the ſtreet. As they could not be pulled 
up again om were forced to ſaw them even with the ground. See Stow's 
ſurvey, vol. I. 


As there is but little to ſay of this king's coin, it may not be amiſs to 
mor how the king's revenue was paid in thoſe ancient times. At firſt, the 
tenants of knights fees anſwered to their lords by military ſervices ; and 
the tenants of ſocage lands and demetnes in great meaſure by work and 
proviſions : afterwards the reveneu of the crown was anſwered in gold and 
tilver, and ſometimes in palfreys, deitriers, chaſcurs, leveriers, hawks, &cc. 
(that is, in horſes, dogs, and birds of game) and the like. Sometimes in 
both together, When a man paid money into the exchequer, it was ſud, In 


favour, fearing he was not in condition to proſecute his 
right. His departure from the Holy Land was known, 
but where he was at preſent none could tell. Nay, his 
friends were in pain about him. Moreover, after his great 
expence in his voyage, it was reaſonable to preſume that, 
at his return, he would find himſelf deſtitute of all ne— 
ceſſary means to diſpute the crown with his brother, 
On the contrary, Henry had the advantage of being 

o . . . g 5 
born in England, whilſt his father was on the throne, 
which went a great way with ſome people. Then, his 
pretenſions were ſtrengthened with his preſence, and pofi- 
tive promiſe both to the Normans and Engliſh ® to abro- 
gate all rigorous laws made fince the conqueſt, to reſtore 
the government as in the-time of the Saxon kings, to 
abolith all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes, to reinſtate the clergy 
in their privileges, to fill the vacant benefices, and recal the 
baniſhed eccleſiaſticks. But all theſe promiſes would not 
perhaps have produced the defired effect, if his diligence 
and ba, re at this juncture had not added weight to his rea- 
ſons. Immediately after the death of William, he poſted to 
Wincheſter, where the crown and ſceptre were kept with 
the royal treaſure, and would have taken poſſeſſion, but was 
ſtoutly oppoſed by William de Bretevil ©, one of Robert's 
adherents. This lord alledged they were bound by oath to 
acknowledge the duke of Normandy for king, in caſe Wi!- 


the ſauro liberavit ſo much; and the ſame phraſe continueth to this dar. 
Theſe payments were made ad ſcalam and ad penſum; and in blank filvc: 
and numero by tale. Ad ſcalam was by paying 1ix-pence over and above cach 
pound or twenty ſhillings, which at firit was thought tuthcient to make goo! 
the weight. Ad penſum was the perſon's making good the deficiences ot 
weight, though it was more than fix pence per twenty ſhillinge. But a 
the money * be deficient in finenets as well as weight, a third way 0: 
payment was by combuſtion, or melting down part of the money paid in, 
and reducing it to plate of due fineneſs. When the ferm was melted down, it 
was ſaid to be dealbated or blanched. As ſuppoſe a ferm of a humdted 
2 was paid into the exchequer, after the cumbuſtion it was ſaid to be à 

undred pounds blank, Frequently the twentieth part of one thilling was d. 
cepted in lieu of combuſtion, to fave trouble and charges. The payment by 
numero or tale needs no explanation. Payments, or at leaſt computatio%, 
were made by marks and half-marks; ounces and half ounces of gold: aud 
in pounds, marks, halt-marks, ſhillings, pence, &c. of filver. The mars 
of gold was equal to a hundred and twenty ſhillings of filver. The ounce 
of gold was equivolent to fifteen ſhillings of filver. The pound of tilver by 
tale was twenty ſhillings ; the mark thirteen ſhillings and tour-pence ; at 
the ſhillings conſiſted of twelve-pence ; and a penny was the twenteith part 
of an ounce, equal to our threepence. 

The coins of William Rufus are exceeding rare, if, as is juſtly belie ed, 
all thoſe with the full face are to be aſcribed to the conqueror : howes®'s 
ſeveral authors place one with a full face to this king, inſcribed 11T1EN. 
Ex. AN, A Croſs, or a ſtar, on each fide the king's head: reverſe, a cross 
compoſed of double lines, as in the figure here annexed, 

2 He was born at Selby in Yorkſhire in 1070. Sandford, 

b To the clergy and laity (populo univerſo) which he afſembled at Lon 
don. M. Paris. Eadmer. 

© He was ſon of William Fitzoſbern, earl of Hereford, (ind Mag his eſtate 
in Normandy, of which Britolium was the chief Tear, from whence he was 
ſurnamed William de Britolio, now Bretevil. | 
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4:.4 without heirs. That beſides, the law of nature 
— Ker. right, which could not be juſtly diſputed. 
Burisg this conteſt, ſeveral other lords being come to 
Wincheſter, there was quickly a great concourſe of people, 
flowing in from all parts to know what was tranſacting. I: 
the choice of a king had ſolely depended upon the lords, 
then at Wincheſter, the duke of Normandy's right would 
doubtleſs have been preſerved. But Henry gave them not 
time to take neceſſary meaſures to execute ſuch a deſign. 
As he obſerved the people were in his intereſt, he improv- 
ed that advantage, and drawing his ſword, [wore no man 
ſnould take poſſeſſion of the crown. The diſpute ſtill grow- 
warmer, the lords that were preſent thought fit to retire into 
4 private room, to conſult more calmly together what was 
to be done on this emergency. Whilſt they were debating, 
the people made the name of Henry reſound in their ears 
by their loud acclamations, and gave them reaſon to dread 
ir would be extremely dangerous to declare for Robert. 
So preferring their own ſafety to juſtice and equity, they re- 
ſolved (in order to prevent a civil war which ſeemed una- 
voidable, if they perſiſted in aſſerting the rights of the duke 
of Normandy,) to place Henry on the throne. This was 
enough to ſatisfy the, prince that his right was ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed. Without ſtaying for the confirmation of the eſtates, 
he ſet out immediately tor London. On the morrow after 
his arrival, Maurice, biſhop of that city ©, in conſequence of 
this haſty and irregular election, put the crown on his head, 
adminiſtering to him the uſual oath. 

The ſhort ſpace between the death of William and Hen- 

'; coronation © is uſed as an argument by thoſe that main- 
tain the right of electing the kings was then confined to a 
few of the principal lords. At leaſt, they infer from hence 
that the commons were not concerned in the elections. 
Henry had it not in his power to ſeize the crown by mere 
force. Neither can it be ſaid to have fallen to him as next 
heir, for his elder brother was alive. He obtained it there- 
fore only by election. This being granted, to ſay he was 
choſen by the nation repreſented, as at this day, by a par- 
liament, it ſhould be proved, ſuch a parliament was then fit- 
ting. But that is impoſſible. Much leſs can it be ſaid, that 
in three day's ſpace, the eſtates could be ſummoned and aſ- 


ſjembled. This is a plauſible argument, but the truth is, 


nothing can be concluded from it, becauſe there was yet no 
regulation made fince the conqueſt about the ſucceſhon of the 
crown f. 

As Henry's pretended election interrupted the natural or- 
der of the ſucceſſion, it was to be feared, it would make 
dangerous impreſſions on the minds of the people. It was 
therefore highly neceſſary he ſhould enter upon his reign in 
tach manner as might give his ſubjects room to hope well of 
his government. 'The performance of his promiſes being 
the teſt that was to demonſtrate the fincerity of his inten- 
tions, he began his reign with that, in order to gain the 
people's affection. He tet about in the firſt place, reform- 
ing his court, where the king his brother had ſuffered many 
abuſes to creep in. The courtiers, for the moſt part, ſure 
of impunity, were wont to tyranize over people in a ſhame- 
ful manner, Not content with oppreſſing them by unjuſt 
and violent methods, and ſecretly attempting the chaſtity of 
the women, they publicly gloried in it, inſtead of dreading 
a puniſhment. To cure theſe diſorders, Henry publiſhed a 
very ſevere edict againſt all offenders in general, but particu- 
larly againſt adulterers. As for thoſe that abuſed their pow- 
er 1n oppreſſing the people, he ordered them to be put to 
death without mercy. Some who were already notorious 
upon that account, were driven from court, and Ranulph, 
biſhop of Durham, the deteſted miniſter of the late king, 
was thrown into priſon 5, 

If this firſt proceeding of the new king gave the Engliſh a 
good opinion of his reign, what he added ſoon after was no 


And Thomas archbiſhop of York. M. Paris. 

* William died the ſecond, or according to ſome, the firſt of Auguſt, 
and Henry was crowned the fifth. M. Paris. The perſon that aſſiſted Henry 
moltly in getting the crown was Henry de Bello Monte, or Beaumont earl 
of Warwick, Malmſb. Brady. 

This diſpute, whether the commons had any ſhare in the clefting of the 
kings, ſeems to proceed from not conſidering that the barons had all the 
lands in their hands in thoſe days, and that there was no ſuch thing then, as 
wat we call commons now, nor till tome time after. 

This was done by the advice of the great council of the kingdom, NM. 

aris. Sax. Ann. | 

a When the king's tenant in capite died, his lands were in the king's 
hands, till the heir had done homage and was of age, When the heir ſued 
to have his eſtate out of the king's hands, his obtaining it was called li- 
very, and the profits reccived in the mean time by the king, were called 
penner ſeiſin. Now, according to fir Henry Spelman, redeeming lands was 
4 Compolition with the king for primer ſeiſin, livery and relief; tor the two 
wit ot which, by Henry's charter, the heir was not to pay any thing for the 
lure, Spelman's feuds, &c. The relief of an earl, as ſet down in the 
laws & the conqueror, was, eight horſes ſaddled and bridled, four helmets, 


leſs acceptable to them. To convince them of his real in— 
tent to perform what he had promiſed, he aboliſhed the Cou— 
vre-feu, which they could not but confider as a conſtant. 
badge ot their ſervitude. This favour was followed by ano- 
ther of much greater importance : I mean a charter, con- 
firming divers privileges enjoyed under the Saxon Kings, and 
renouncing all thoſe unjuſt prerogatives uſurped by the two 
late kings. By this charter, Henry reſtored the church to 
her ancient liberties, and freed her from all thoſe oppreſſions 
ihe had for ſome time been ſubject ro, particularly during the 
vacant ſees and abbeys. He conſented that the heirs of carls 
and barons upon a death, ſhould not be obliged to redeen 
their eſtates, but pay only a lawful relief®. And at the fame 
time he required the lords to deal in like manner with their 
vaſlals. He agreed that the nobles might marry their daugh- 
ters without aſking the king's conſent, provided it was not 
to the enemies of the ſtate, He appointed the mothers, or 
neareſt relations, guardians to minors. He made a ſtandard 
tor weights and meaſures throughout the kingdom, and or- 
dained that coiners ſhould be puniſhed with loſs of limbs. 
In fine, having granted a general pardon for all crimes com- 
mitted before his coronation, and rciniticd all arrears and 
debts due to the crown, he added a very materia} article, 
which was no leſs ſatisfactory to the Normans than Engliſh, 
which was, the confirmation of the laws of king E1ard, 
that is, of the laws in force during the empire of the Saxon 
kings, and entirely laid aſide or expreſly aboliſhed ſince the 
conqueſt. The native Engliſh could not hut be extremely 
well pleaſed to ſce their ancient laws reſtored. And the Nor- 
mans were no leſs gainers by it. Hitherto they held their 
eſtates at the will of the conqueror, conſequently were liable 
to be diſpoſſeſſed at his pleaſure. But by this charter, which 
confined the royal authority within its ancient bounds, they 
were ſettled in their poſſeſſions, and ſcreened from the vio- 
lence of arbitrary power. This charter being approved and 
ſigned by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral copies 
were tranſcribed and depoſited in the principal monaſteries to 
be conſulted upon occahion . 

This beginning of government gave the people room to 
hope a happy continuance, ſince they already ſaw fo advan- 
tageous alterations, But ſtill one thing was wanting to com- 
plete their ſatisfaction, namely, the recalling of Aniclm arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had gained their eſteem and af- 
fection, by his vigorous oppoſition to the late king's oppreſ- 
fions. Henry, unwilling to refuſe them this pleaſure, writ a 
letter to the archbiſhop, who was ſtill at Lyons, to invite 
him to return to his dioceſe, intimating, he defigned to be 
guided by his directions, and entruſt him with the admini- 
ſtration of affairs. Anſelm, to whom this news gave wings, 
returned forthwith into England, to the great joy of the 
people. 

The arrival of this prelate was no leſs agrecable to the 
king. He had need of him in an affair which could not be 
managed without his aſſiſtance. As his defign was to attach 
the Engliſh to his intereſt, he believed nothing was more 
capable to gain their affection, than his marrying Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, by Margaret, fiſter 
to Edgar Atheling k. Indeed this alliance could not but be 
very grateful to the nation, fince it would be the means of 
reſtoring the Saxon royal family to the crown. 

Henry had now demanded the princeſs of king Edgar, her 
brother, but there occurred a great obſtacle to the execution 
of this project. Matilda had been educated in England in 
the monaſtery at Wilton, where ſhe had put on the veil. 
Indeed, to remove this difficulty, it was alledged ſhe had 
not taken the vow, and had been veiled only to preſerve her 
chaſtity, ſuppoſed to be in danger in the beginning of the 
conqueſt. But this reaſon did not appear to the two kings 
ſufficient to authoriſe any farther proceedings, though they 
were both equally deſirous of the match. Every one knew, 


four courts of mail, four ſhields, four ſpears, four ſwords, four chaſers, and 
one palfrey bridled and ſaddled. That of a baron half as much, with a pal- 
frey. That of a vavaſor to his lord, his beſt horſe, his helmet, coat of mail, 
ſhield, ſpear, ſword, or in licu of theſc a hundred ſhillings. That of the 
countryman, his beſt beaſt ; and of him that farmed his lands, a ycar's rent. 
Theſe were atterwards turned into money; and no douht both money and 
arms were extorted in an arbitrary manner, as appears by the words of 
the law, LL. Gul. c. 12, c. 23, c. 24, c. 29. * <.96 de Beleſme earl or 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, upon the death of his brother Hugh de Montgo- 
mery, paid for the ſaid earldom, as a relief, three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in the tenth of William Rufus, Ord. Vital. p. 708. 

i There were as many copies as counties, which were ſent to certain 
abbeys in each county; and yet there was ſcarce one to be found in the reign 
of king John, whole magna charta was founded upon it. There is a copy 
at this day in the red book of the Exchequer. And Matthew Paris (p. 55.) 
has given us a tranſcript of that which was tent into Herefordſhire, which 
you may find tranſlated by Tyrrel. p. 114. b. III. vol II. 

Brompton ſays, he did it by the advice of his great council. They were 
martiea Nov. 11, 
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Matilda had put on the veil, and it was generally believed, 
had vowed chaſtity. Some even affirm, ſhe excepted againſt 
her marriage as unlawful, and add, that, when preſled at 
laſt with reaſons of ſtate, ſhe yielded to the inſtances of her 
brother and lover, ſhe curſed the line that was to ſpring from 
her, as abominable in the fight of God. The decition of 
this affair, which appeared 1o difficult, being lett to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he would not undertake it alone, 
but called in the affiſtance of a council which met at his pa- 
lace at Lambeth. This aſſembly being entirely inclined to 
the king's fide, the arguments for Matilda's liberty to marry 
were ſo well managed, that the council declared the intended 
marriage to be good and lawful. Purſuant to this declara- 
tion, it was ſhortly after ſolemnized to the general ſatisfaction 
of both kingdoms}. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, duke Robert was re- 
turned to Normandy, and had taken poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions without oppoſition. Though Normandy was mort- 
gaged to the late king”, Henry did not think fit to diſpute 
it with his brother, at a time when he was apprehenſive of 
being attacked himſelf upon account of England. Duke 
Robert in his way home trom the Holy-Land, made ſome 
ſtay in Apulia, where he married a wife n, which delay help- 
ed his brother to rob him of the crown. He was no ſooner 
arrived, than he openly ſhewed his reſentment at being ſup- 
planted, and a firm reſolution to attempt the recovery of 
what he had been deprived of in his abſence. The biſhop 
of Durham, who finding means to eſcape out of priſon ®, 
was retired to Normandy, did not a little contribute to con- 
firm him in his defign. Moreover ſeveral Norman lords, who 
had conſented to Henry's election, by a ſort of compulſion, 
began to contrive how to place Robert on the throne. They 
had already been tampering with ſome of the principal Eng- 
liſh lords, to draw them into their plot. As they knew him 
to be a mild and good-natured prince, they promiſed them 
ſelves much greater happineſs under his government than 
under Henry's, who appeared to have more vigour and reſo- 
lution. Mean time, the rumour of Robert's preparing to 
alert his rights, wrought variouſly on the minds of the peo- 

le. Some were for continuing firm to the king, and keep- 
ing the oath they had taken to him. Others, on the con- 
trary, though ſatisfied with the king's proceedings, reſumed 
their former inclination for the duke his brother; ſo that 
Henry was under great perplexity. If he was loth to truſt 
to the fidelity of the Engliſh, they were no leſs ſo to rely on 
his ſincerity. What they had experienced from the two late 
kings, gave them but too much reaſon to dread, that what- 
ever the preſent king had hitherto done, was only to amuſe 
them and prevent their ſiding with his brother. In this ſtate 
of uncertainty, Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great uſe to Hen- 
ry in fixing the Engliſh, who ſeemed to be wavering. The 
archbiſhop, who was indebted to the king, was very glad to 
ſhew his gratitude on this occaſion. He aflembled the prin- 
cipal Engliſh and Norman lords, and ſo poſitively aftured 
them, the king would punctually perform all his promiſes, 
that they ſeemed very well ſatisfied. And yet, no ſooner 
was it known that the duke of Normandy was going to em- 
bark for England, but the greateſt part of the nobles declar- 
ed for him, and part of the fleet followed their example. 
This defection gave the king opportunity to land at Portſ- 
mouth”, where he was received without oppoſition. He 
was not ignorant how the Engliſh ſtood affected. Such as 
came to him every day aſſured him of the good wiſhes of 
their countrymen. They made him hope, the king would 
quickly be deſerted by the whole nation, who looked upon 
their oath of allegiance as involuntary. Mean time, Henry 
took all the meaſures he thought requiſite to fruſtrate the de- 
figns of his brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, in 
whom the people feemed very much to confide. As ſoon as 
the army was ready to march, the archbiſhop called the prin- 
cipal officers together, to whom he ſo ſenfibly repreſented 
the heinoutnels of breaking their oaths, that he confirmed 

them in their duty; fo that they unanimouſly promiſed to 
hazard their lives and fortunes in defence of the king. Ro- 
bert, who expected the contrary, plainly ſaw this change 


N. Paris his account of Matilda's being againſt marrying and declaring 
nerſelt a nun, and curſing her iſſue ſeems to be groundleſs. For Eadmer 
ſays, ſhe privately applied to Anſelm, confeſſing ſhe had been veiled, indeed, 
but againit her will, and had never worn her veil except in preſence of the 
zbbetz Chriſtiana her aunt; and alſo that the king her father ſeeing it once 
on her head, pulled it off, and tore it, proteſting to Alan earl of Bretagne, 

| he intended to marry her, and not make her a nun. Eadmer, p. 56. 

It was only for three years. 

* Sibilla daughter of Geoffrey, and ſiſter to Willam earl of Converſana, 
2 prince of I 7 with whom he had a fine fortune. Malmſb. 

+ By bribing his keepers. M. Paris. They brought him a rope in a pitcher 
2! water, by which he let himſelf down. Malmſb. | 


— 


'2 The chief of thoſe that remained faithful to Henry, were Robert Fitz» 


would prove very prejudicial to his affairs. He relied not on 
his own forces, but on the athſtance of the Englith, In cx. 
pectation that the majority would abandon the king and join 
him, he had proceeded fo far as to threaten ſuch as perfiſted 
to ſupport the uſurper, as he ſtyled his brother. But when 
he found the bulk of the nation declared for the king, and 
the army had renewed their oath of allegiance, he perceiyeg 
the execution of his defign was impracticable. Thus fallin 
on a ſudden from all his hopes, he cloſed immediately with 
the propolals of peace ſent him by the king. An accom. 
modation appeared to him ſo much the more neceſtary, 33 
he ſaw the moſt zealous for him at firſt, began to waper. 
Matters ſtanding thus, and the two brothers equally wiſhin 
to come to a treaty, the lords of both parties met together tg 
conſider of the means. It was eaſy to ſee, Robert did got 
expect to obtain by treaty a crown, which he could not ac. 
quire by arms. So, in confideration that Henry was already 
crowned, and born in the kingdom after his father was on 
the throne, the reſult of the conference was, that he ſhould 
keep poſſeſſion of the crown. He promiſed for his part to 
reſign to Robert the caſtles in Normandy garriſoned with 
Engliſh, and to pay him the yearly ſum of three thouſand 
marks. It was ſtipulated alſo, that if one of the brothers 
died without children, the other ſhould ſucceed him. This 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve lords of each 
fide, the armies were diſbanded, Robert ſtaid two months 
at the court of England, living in perfect union with his 
brother. 

[1102] This accommodation was very advantageous to the 
king in many reſpects. It not only ſecured him the crown 
which he was in ſome danger of loſing, but rendered him 
alſo more feared and eſteemed, when it was ſeen that by his 
prudence and ſteadineſs, he got clear of fo dangerous an af- 
fair. However, he could not forget the peril he had been in. 
As he was apprehenſive his enemies might hereafter make 
freſh attempts to dethrone him, whenever an opportunity 
offered, he reſolved to prevent them, by ruining them one 
after another. It was no hard matter for him to make them 
feel, by turns, the effects of his reſentment. Opportunitics 
of being revenged are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the 
power in their hands. Soon after the treaty, he attacked, 
on divers pretences, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Robert de Ponte- 
fract, and ſome others, who eaſily perceived their greateſt 
crime conſiſted in their good will to the duke of Normandr. 
He was particularly exaſperated with Robert de Beleſme, be- 
cauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpect, and till continucd 
to diſcover his defire of exciting new troubles. This young 
lord, ſon to the late earl of Montgomery, publickly declared, 
Henry was an uſurper, and that it was diſhonourable for the 
Normans, as well as the Engliſh, to ſuffer him to take th 
crown from his elder. brother. He was not ſatisfied with 
talking thus indiſcreetly, but rendered himſelf formid- 
able, by ſtoring and fortifying his caſtles in Shropſhire. 
The king, who had determined his ruin, was glad he gave 
him ſo fair an opportunity by theſe imprudent proceedings. 
To complete his deſtruction, ſpies were fet upon him, who, 
feigning to come into his meaſures, obſerved all his actions, 
and took care to talk to him before ſuborned witneſſes, ot 
things that ſerved to render him criminal. When the 
king thought he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, hc 
ordered him to be accuſed of five and forty articles, the 
leaſt of which was enough to condemn him. Beleſme being 
obliged to appear in court, defired time to prepare his an- 
ſwer, which being granted, he took the opportunity to 
make his eſcape and retire to Shrewſbury, where he hoped to 
defend himſelf by the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, who eſpouſcd 
his cauſc. When he took this reſolution, he relied on the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to be entirely 
in his fentiments. But whether he was deceived, or not 
deemed a fit perſon to be head of ſuch an enterpriſe, he 
found himſelf abandoned by all, and thereby ſaw, though 
too late, the vanity of his projects. The king proclaiming 
him a traitor, marched againſt him with ſo ſuperior a force, 
that in a few days he became maſter of Shrewſbury, where 
the rebel did not dare to expect himu. After which, he 


hamon, Richard de Redvers, Roger Bigot, Robert earl of Mellent, wi: 
his brother Henry, Malmſb. p. 256. 

4 Which Henry had fitted out upon news of Roberts preparations. 8. 
Dunelm. Sax. Ann. 

In Auguſt: he was convoyed thither by that part of Henry's fleet whick 
had revolted. From Portimouth, Robert immediately marched towards 
Wincheſter, and encamped near that city. S. Dunelm. 

Robert ſent part of his army back into Normandy, and kept the re% 
with him, which committed great ravages whilſt they ſtaid in England. » 
Dunelm. Sax. Ann. 

t Thoſe of Shrewſbury and and Bridgnorth, as alſo thoſe of Tickhill in 
Yorkſhire, and Arundell in Suſſex. Ord. Vital. | 


The king went firſt and beſieged Arundel caſtle in Suſſex, which. — 
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took all his other caſtles, and compelled him to relinquiſh attentive this monarch was to whatever might turn to his 
whatever was held by the earl his father in England, and advantage. The reaſon of the duke of Normandy's viſit, 
retire to Normandy, where he carried his ill temper, Henry was to preſs the payment of his penſion. But Henry, know- 
confiſcated all his lands, and involved his brothers in the ing his brother's mild and generous temper, careſſed him in 
ſame puniſhment, notwithſtanding their innocency, to de- ſuch manner, and gave him lo good words, that he inſenſi- 
firous was he of cxpelling this family out of his domini- bly drew him in to defiſt from his demands. This unſca- 
3 v. 5 : : ſonable generoſity coſt the imprudent duke very dear, ſince 
[1103] The inſolence of this lord did not give the king ſo it proved in the end the occaſion of his ruin. His caſy and 
much trouble, as the haughtineſs of archbiſhop Anſelm, with liberal temper had always ſpoiled his deſigns. We have 
whom he had a conteſt that threw him into great perplexities. already ſcen, in the beginning of the reign of William Rufus, 
The archbiſhop had conceived two projects, which could how ill he conſumed the money lent him by Henry, inſtead 
not, in all likelihood, be accompliſhed without great diffi- of employing it in keeping up his party in England, by 
culties. The firſt was to oblige the clergy to live unmar- which indiſcreet management he loſt the crown for that time. 
ried, and the ſecond, to wreſt from the king his inveſtiture Afterwards, he borrowed ten thouſand marks of king Wil- 
of biſhops and abbots. To attain, his end, he convened a liam for his voyage to the Holy Land. This ſum not ſut- 
ſynod, where, in the firſt place, he cauſed all the married ficing to defray the great expence he was at, he contracted 
'rieſts to be excommunicated, though they were then very fo many debts during the voyage, and after his return, that 
numerous in England. Henry, who was not much con- he was forced to mortgage almoſt all his demeſnes. He had 
cerned in this affair, being unwilling to give the archbiſhop nothing left but the city of Roan, which he would have alſo 
any diſtaſte, the decree paſſed in the ſynod, notwithſtanding mortgaged, if the burghers would have given their conſent. 
the ſtrong oppoſition of the inferior clergy, who in vain His wants, which daily increaſed, ſoon made him ſenſible 
tried to ward off this blow. An hiſtorian remarks, thar, of his overſight in not inſiſting upon the penſion he might 
although Anſelm's good intentions were generally applauded, juſtly demand of his brother. He complained his eaſy na- 
it was thought to be a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ture was abuſed, and adding to his complaints ſome impru- 
compel the prieſts to a continency, of which many of them dent menaces, gave Henry a pretence openly to act againſt 
were not capable, and adds, it was juſtly feared, this rigour him. The king did not want much ſoliciting to break en- 
would occaſion their committing uncleanneſs of a more cri- tirely with his brother. Ever fince he found himſelf in 
minal nature than the prohibited marriage. peaceable poſſeſſion of England, he began to caſt a greedy 
Anſelm, ſeeing his firſt project ſucceed, undertook the ex- eye on Normandy, and was extremely defirous of annexing 
ecution of the ſecond, and would have proceeded to excom- it to his crown. Robert's ill conduct ſtrengthened his hopes 
municate the biſhops inveſted by the king. But here the of being one day maſter of that dukedom. And as hc wait- 
caſe was quite altered. 'The king was too much concerned, ed only for a favourable opportunity to execute this deſign, 
not to oppole to the utmoſt of his power, the aboliſhing a he did not fail to embrace the firſt that offered. 
prerogative his predeceſſors had quietly enjoyed. But how It has been related, that Robert de Beleſme, after the loſs 
vigorouſly ſoever he exerted himſelf, he could not prevent of his eſtates in England, retired into Normandy. He was 
ſome biſhops who had received their inveſtitures trom him, no ſooner arrived there, but he endeavoured to be revenged 
from reſigning their biſhopricks out of fear of excommuni- on the king, by fiercely falling upon ſuch of his ſubjects 
cation. On the other hand, Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate as had lands in that country *, under a pretence of making 
lach as were nominated to their ſees by the king, unleſs he himſelf amends for what the king had taken from him in 
would give up the right of inveſtiture. This new claim, England. The duke's indolence, who negle&ed to oppoſe 
which the archbiſhop, finding himſelf ſupported by the theſe outrages at firſt, rendered this lord the more fierce 
court of Roms, very boldly aflerted, occaſioned a many and preſumptuous. He committed ſo many violences, that 
years quarrel between him and the king. As Henry would complaints were brought againſt him from every quarter. 
not depart from his prerogative, Anſelm pretended he could At length Robert, rouzed by the people's murmurs, reſolved 
not ſubmit without betraying the cauſe of God. All hopes to chaſtiſe him, and levied an army to put a ſtop to theſe diſ- 
of accommodation being deſtroyed by the obſtinacy of both orders, but had the misfortune to be defeated Þ. The rebel, 
parties , the archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to exalted with this ſucceſs, carrying his boldneſs and ambition 
Paſchal II. who was then pope. In all appearance, it was ſtill farther, formed a project of becoming maſter of the 
by his orders that he embarked in this enterpriſe, He was whole dukedom. Whilſt he was purſuing this defign, he 
attended in his journey by the prelates that had refigned ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened with the affiſtance of another male- 
their biſhopricks, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtantly content lord, namely, William earl of Mortagne, ſon of 
demanded of the pope that he would be pleaſed to reſtore duke Robert, the eldeſt of William the Conqueror's half 
them by his authority: then, ſays an hiſtorian, the holy brothers. This lord not being ſatisfied with the earldom of 
ſez, whoſe clemency is open to all the world, provided care Cornwall, pretended, the king ought to give him alſo the 
be taken to prepare it beforehand by a certain dazzling me- earldom of Kent, which his uncle, the biſhop of Bayeux, 
tal, reſtored the biſhops, and ſent them back to their re- had enjoyed. But meeting with an unexpected denial, he 
ſpective churches. The king being informed that Anſelm fell into ſo great a fury with the king, as even to threaten 
was gone to Rome, ſent alſo three agents to plead his cauſe, him, His infolent behaviour cauſed the king to diſpoſleſs 
namely, Gerard archbiſhop elect of York, Herbert biſhop him of the earldom of Cornwall, as a puniſhment for his 
of Thetford, and Robert biſhop of Cheſter, with William raſhneſs. Whereupon he retired, in great diſcontent, into 
de Warelwaſt, an eccleſiaſtick of great learning, to affiſt Normandy. As ſoon as he arrived, he joined Robert de Be— 
them with his advice. Though thete agents maintained the leſme, and ſtrengthened his party in ſuch a manner, that the 
king's cauſe with great zeal and reſolution, Paſchal would duke was obliged to conclude a peace with them on terms 
abate nothing of his pretenſions. The affair was carried ſo very diſhonourable to a ſovereign prince. 
far, that the king was going to be excommunicated. On [1105] This peace, inſtead of reſtoring tranquility to the 
the other hand, the archbiſhop was deprived of his tempo- country, ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence of the two earls, 
ralities, during his abſence from the kingdom. At length, who contemning the duke's orders, continued daily to com— 
atter many conteſts for near three years together, the king mit ravages inſupportable to the nobles and people. At 
and pope happening to be in ſuch circumſtances, as made length, ſome of the chief men of the country finding them- 
them equally with to ſee an end of the quarrel, the pope per- ſelves thus oppreſſed by theſe two tyrants, without any hopes 
mitted the biſhops to do homage to the king, and Henry gave of protection from the duke, reſolved to apply to the king of 
up the right of inveſtiture. Thus ended this affair, which England for relief. Their ſuit was very welcome to Henry, 
1 have but juſt mentioned here, intending to treat more fully who only wanted a pretence to interpoſe in the affairs of 
ot it in another place, Normandy ; in order to have an opportunity of ſeizing the 
{ 1104] Though the king's conteſt with the court of Rome dutchy, But as this defign was in itſelf very odious, he en- 
gave him a great deal of trouble whilſt it laſted, it did not deavoured to give it a colour of juſtice, by pretending to 
hinder him from minding his other affairs. Robert his bro- act from quite another motive. To this purpoſe, he writ a 


on 


ther, who was then in England, found by experience, how letter to his brother, repreſenting to him, that his conduct 


aer . . 

oched up by ſeveral forts about it) ſurrendered with the earl's leave. From Sec Eadmer. | | 

ene the king marched to Bridgnorth, and ſpent three weeks before it, y Rapin, who calls theſe agents, enibaſſadors, has named them wrong, 
and at laft took the caſtle by bribing the Welſh. After this, the king de- following tome modern hiſtorians ; and therefore the names are here inferted 


5 manded Shrewſbury of Robert de Nevil, and Ulger de Venables (placed as they ſtand in Eadmer, p. 63. 


there as governors by the earl) and threatened, if it were not delivered up z It was the queen that prevailed upon him to deſiſt from it. 
in three days, he would hang all he ſhould take therein, Upon which they He burnt many towns and churches, with the people that had fled to 


treated with the king, and the keys of the caſtle were ſent to him, by Ralph, them for fafety, and the abbey of Almaniſca. Ord, Vitalis. 


. abbot of Seys, afterwards 3 of Canterbury, Ord. Vital. d At Hieſmes. After which Robert de Beleſme took the fortreſs of 


ormandy, His brothers were Arnulph Hictmes and Gontel caſtle, and many other garriſons round about, and the 
neighbouring territories ſubmitted to him. Ord. Vital, 


Aaz He 


* 42 . . 
This carl had a vaſt eſtate in 


This matter ſeems to have been debated in a great council of the nation, 


1 
: 
| 
- 
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gave the Normans juſt cauſe of complaint, fince he protected 


perſons who ought to be deemed enemies to the public : 
that the peace he had made with them, leaving the country 
expoſed to their ravages, his ſubjects could no longer con- 
ſider as their ſovereign, a prince trom whom they could ex- 
pect no protection: that he entreated him therefore to redreſs 
the grievances complained of by the Normans, or not think 
it ſtrange, that, upon his neglect, he ſhould himſelf eſpouſe 
the cauſe of thoſe that applied to him. To theſe remon- 
ſtrances, he added complaints of certain injuries, which he 
pretended to have ſuffered himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy ſa- 
tisfaftion. He would doubtleſs have taken it very ill, if the 
duke had thus meddled with his affairs. But ſuch is the un- 
reaſonableneſs of moſt men, that they practiſe without ſcru- 
ple what they condemn in others, and fancy the world 1s fo 
blind as not to ſee the injuſtice of their actions, becauſe they 
are artfully covered with the cloak of charity. 

Whilſt Henry feigned to have no other defign but to 
relieve the diſtreſſed Normans, he himſelf oppreſſed his own 
ſubjects by an exorbitant tax. He pretended to be forced to 
go and wage war with the two tyrants of Normandy, a war 
wherein the Engliſh however were wholly unconcerned. 
Notwithſtanding all his promiſes to the people, this tax was 
elvled with all imaginable rigour, even to the impriſoning 
and plaguing, various ways, ſuch as had refuſed, or had not 
wherewithal to pay it. As ſoon as his preparations were 
finiſhed, he paſſed into Normandy with a numerous army, 
carrying with him large ſums of money, with which he brib- 
ed the nobles and governors of the caſtles. He could the 
better do this, as Robert was not in condition to obſtruct his 
defigns, or ſecure the allegiance of his ſubjects by the ſame 
method. The preſent poſture of affairs fayouring the king 
more than at any other time, he ſeized upon Caen and ſome 
other cities . The duke of Bretagne, and the earl of Anjou, 
even permitted him to garriſon ſome of their frontier towns, 
for fear of drawing upon themſelves the burden of the war, 
deſigned againſt Robert. On the other hand, they that had 
invited him to their aſſiſtance, plainly forſeeing, if the quar- 
rel was made up, it muſt be to their prejudice, never ceaſed 
exhorting him to puſh his conqueſts, and make himſelf maſ- 
tcr of all Normandy. They repreſented to him, it was the 


only way to eaſe them of the oppreſſions they lay under, 


fince they could expect no afliſtance from their ſovereign. 
The biſhop of Seez, ſworn enemy of the two earls, who had 
turned him out of his dioceſe, blew up the flames to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and loſt no opportunity to excite Henry 
to purſue his undertaking. One day, as he was with him 
in the church of Carenton, he cauſed him to obſerve how 
full the church was of goods, brought thither by the peo- 
ple, to ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This aftord- 
ed him a pretence to make a long ſpeech, repreſenting to 
the king that the riſe of all their miſeries was owing to the 
carcleſſneſs or connivance of the duke; adding, that the 
country would never be reſtored to its former tranquility, 
till they had another maſter. In fine, he conjured the king 
to take upon him the government, and free the Normans, 
the ancient ſubjects of his family, from the wretched ſtate 
they were reduced to. Henry, who only wanted a cloak 
for his injuſtice, liſtened very attentively to this ſpeech, and 
pretending to be touched with compaſſion for the Normans, 
promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure the relief they ex- 
pected at his hands. However, he expretled an extreme 
concern that he was forced to deprive his brother of his do- 
minions, who, by his incapacity, was running headlong into 
deſtruction. Purſuant to this reſolution, which he pretended 
to take purely out of neceſſity, and in compliance to the 
entreaties of the Normans, he continued the war. Robert 
made but a weak defence, for, not ſuſpecting the king's de- 
ſiens, he had no time to prepare. Wherefore Henry, hav— 
ing put his affairs upon ſo good a foot, in this firſt campaign, 
returned to England, with intent to raiſe, during the win- 
ter, the money and forces he wanted, to finiſh the work ſo 
happily begun. 

[1106 The duke of Normandy was then in a very deplor- 
able condition. He perceived, at length, his ruin was de- 
termined, but knew not how to prevent it. In this perplexi- 
ty, he reſolved to repair to the king his brother, and try to 
move him by his ſubmiſſions. As he was himſelf of a kind 
and generous diſpoſition, he could not believe but the king 
was o too. Poſſeſſed with this notion, he came to England, 
and ſucd for peace, in a manner ſuitable to his condition, 


© He firſt took Bayeux, and burnt it almoſt to the ground, at which the 
inhabitants of other places, particularly thoſe of Caen, were fo frightened, 
that when Henry marched againſt them, they yielded to him, and expelled 
their governor: for which good ſervice he beſtowed on four of the chief ei- 
tizens of Cacn, the manor of Dallington in Suſſex, worth cighty pounds 
Per annum rent. Ord, Vital. i 


but unbecoming the ſon of William the Conqueror. Hen. 
ry, who was not of ſo eaſy a nature, was deaf to all his en- 
treaties, He bethought himſelf of improving the prefer; 
juncture, to become maſter of Normandy. Accordingly, 


nothing could bring him to an accommodation, which uud 


have very much leſſened his pretenſions. For that reaſon 
he obſtinately refuſed to enter into any negocition, and 
thought he dealt very kindly by his brother, in permitting 
him to return. Robert, deſpairing to prevail, departeq, 
full of rage and vexation, and uttcring great threats, which 


Henry little regarded. An hiſtorian aflures us, however, the 


king felt ſome remorſe for the injury he was doing his bro. 
ther, who had never given him any juſt cauſe of complaint, 
and from whom he had already taken the crown. Bur if he 
had any ſuch reflections, they were very ſhort lived 4, 
The only effe& they produced, was to inſpire him with a 
dread, that his brother's wrongs would move the compaſſion 
of the Engliſh, and revive the affection they had formerly 
ſhown for that prince. This thought giving him ſome un- 
calineſs, he judged it neceſſary to prepoſſeſs his ſubjects i 
his favour, by renewing his promiſes. To that end, he con- 
vened the great council, or parliament, and endeavoured, 
in a ſtudied ſpeech, to demonſtrate the juſtice of his under. 
taking. He repreſented to them, That Robert's retuſaj 
of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, had drawn down on his 
head the vengeance of God, by whom, ever fince that 
time, he had been viſibly forſaken, as a prince unworthy 
of his care, after deſpiſing ſo great a favour *. He aggra— 
vated the oppreſſions the Normans groaned under, and 
ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incumbent on 
them to take in hand the defence of a miſerable people, 
He defired the lords to conſider his own peaceable temper, 
and how patiently he had taken his brother's meanaces, 
to which he had made no other return, but brotherly and 
gentle admonitions. He enlarged upon the duke's ill 
* qualities, He diſplayed his exceſſive profuſeneſs, which 
* made him a continual burden to all the world. More- 
over, he accuſed him of extreme arrogance, and of ſhow- 
ing, on all occaſions, an utter contempt for the Engliſh 
nation. He aſſured them, for his part, he ſtill perſiſted 
in his reſolution to govern by juſt laws, of which the 
Charter he had granted was an undeniable argument. In 
*« fine, he added, provided he was ſure of the hearts and 
affection of the Engliſh, he valued not any thing his ene- 
* mies could do againſt him.” This ſpeech had the effect 
he expected. All the lords thinking themſelves honoured by 
the confidence he placed in them, and flattering themſelves, 
that he would perform his promiſes, unanimouſly declared 
they would live and die in his ſervice. 

What colour ſoever the king might give his ambition, it 
was eaſy to diſcover the weakneſs of the reaſons alledged 
in vindication of his undertaking. The truth is, theſe rea- 
ſons were not ſo much as plauſible. The pretended retulal 
of the crown of Jeruſalem had no better foundation thzn 
an uncertain rumour ſpread in England, which, in all like- 
lihood, was falſe, for the beſt hiſtorians make no mention 
of it. But ſuppoſing the thing had been as true as it was 
doubtful, Robert poſſibly might have refuſed the crown out 
of modeſty, as well as from a principal of pride or irreli- 
Iigion. But be this as it will, Henry could have no right 
from thence to deprive him of his dominions. It is evident, 
therefore, the ſole motive that engaged the Engliſh lords to 
aſſure him of their aſſiſtance, was his ſole promiſe to ſce 
his charter obſerved, which had been hitherto very much 
neglected, 

Henry made uſe of the declaration of the Engliſh in his 
favour, to obtain a grant of freſh ſupplies, by the means of 
which he made a confiderable addition to his troops. 45 
ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he croſſed the ſea with a nume- 
rous fleet i, in order to complete the conqueſt of Normandy. 
He opened the campaign with the fiege of Tinchebray, where 
the carl of Montagne, who had fided with the duke, had 
thrown in a ſtrong reinforcement. As this place was of 
great ſtrength, and well provided with neceffaries, it held 
out long enough for Robert to come to its relief. Ever ſince 
the duke parted from the king his brother, without being 
able to prevail with him, he had joined with the earl i 
Montagne and Robert de Beleſme, who had led all their 
forces to his aſſiſtance. The king of France had allo i"! 
him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lordss came to hin! 
with confiderable bodies, as ſoon as they perceived Henry 
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4 The pope helped to diſperſe them, ſatisfying him that it would not be 4 
civil war, but a very great advantage to the country, Malinſb. IN 
Hence it is plain, it was believed in England, that Robert had refuſed 
the crown of Jeruſalem ; otherwiſe Henry could not have urged it agaiult 
his brother. Rapin. 
And the principal nobility of the kingdom. Ord. Vitalis. 
Particular! 
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was not acting for them, but for himſelf. All theſe ſuccours 
enabling the duke to give his brother battle, he marched 
towards him with that reſolution. The two armies were 
almoſt equal in number. Robert had more foot, but not ſo 
many horſe as the king. So each fide might flatter them- 
ſelves with hopes of ſucceſs. However, the battle, which 
was fought under the walls of Tinchebray, did not laſt long. 
The Norman horſe being put in diſorder at the firſt onſet, 
and the foot not being able to maintain the fight without 
their aid, ,the whole army was entirely routed, and the 
Engliſh had nothing to do but to kill or take priſoners. The 
duke of Normandy perceiving there was no poſhbility of ral- 
lying his troops, and reſolving not to turn his back, choſe 
rather to be taken, than ſhow the leaſt ſigns of cowardice. 
Edgar Atheling, the carl of Mortagne h, four hundred knights, 
and ten thouſand ſoldiers, had the ſame fate. As the battle 
of Haſtings made the Normans maſters of England, ſo this, 
which was fought forty years after, put the Engliſh in poſ- 
ſeſnon of Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had often been 
the ſport of Fortune, was immediately releaſed, and went 
and paſſed the refidue of his days in England, where he died 
of extreme old age. The duke of Normandy and earl of 
Montagne were not ſo favourably treated. The earl was 
ſhut up in the Tower of London, and the duke in Cardiffe 
caſtle in Wales, where he remained a priſoner to his death, 
which happened not till twenty-fix years after. Some ſay, 
this unfortunate prince attempting to make his eſcape, Henry 
ordered his fight to be taken away, by applying a burning 
hot braſs baſon to his eyes. But the filence of the beſt hiſto- 
rians render this fact ſomething improbable. I do not pre- 
tend to excuſe the hard-heartedneſs of the king, who ought 
to have remembered Robert's generofity to him, during the 
fiege of mount St. Michael, though he had forgot he was his 
brother. In vain does an hiſtorian endeavour to juſtify him, 
by obſerving Robert never loved him during their younger 
years, and had done him many injuries. Such a reaſon 
will ſcarce ſerve the purpoſe far which it is alledged by that 
author. 

The victory of Tinchebray having acquired the king the 
poſſeſſion of all Normandy, he returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. Upon his arrival, his firſt care was to make ſome 
regulations for his court, where ſeveral abuſes had long fince 
crept in which called for reformation. In the former reign, 
when the king took a progreſs, thoſe who followed the court, 
committed all manner of outrages in the places where they 
lodged. They ſhametully extorted what they pleaſed from 
their hoſts, and attempted the chaſtity of the women, with- 
out any reſtraint . Coiners of falſe money were grown 
very numerous and bare faced, being ſecure of the protecti- 
on of the great, who ſet them at work in their houſes, where 
nobody dared to ſearch for them. [1107] Theſe diſorders 
not ceaſing upon the king's edict in the beginning of his reign, 
he publiſhed a ſecond with ſtill greater penalties. Severity was 
neceſſary to check the licenſe that was introduced into the 
kingdom, by the connivance that offences of this nature had 
hitherto met with k. i 

{1108 ] Before the war in Normandy, Henry had poſitively 
aſſured his ſubjects, he would govern according to equity, 
and maintain them in their privileges. But proſperity made 
him forget his promiſes. Immediately after his return, he 
was obſerved to grow more haughty, and leſs popular than 
before. He treated the nobles with an intolerable arrogance, 
even to the uſing, when ſpeaking to them, very offenſive 
language. Beſides, he little regarded his own charter, nor 
corrected any abuſes that turned to his profit. Anſelm was 
the only perſon he ſhowed any regard for. The trouble that 
prelate had given him, made him look upon all occaſions of 
quarrelling with him as ſo many dangerous quickſands, 
which he was reſolved to avoid. But his precautions ſerved 
only to render Anſelm more imperious than before the con- 
teſt. The archbiſhop, perceiving the king, for fear of being 
engaged in freſh diſputes, refrained from meddling with ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, took the opportunity to proſecute, with 
the utmoſt rigour, the prieſts who obſtinately perſiſted in 
keeping their wives. His diſgrace and long abſence made 
them hope they ſhould at length be freed from his perſecu- 
tions. But he quickly let them ſee, that, when once he be- 


5 Particularly Robert de Stuteville, and William de Ferrars. King Henry 
had on his fide William earl of Evreux, Robert earl of Mellent, William 
earl of Warren, earl of Maine, &. Ord. Vitalis. 

b And of Norman barons, William Criſpin, William de Ferrars, Robert 
de Stuteville, ſenior. Eadmer. 

In the king's progreſs his attendants plundered every thing that came in 
er way, ſo that the country was laid waſte where the king travelled. 
or which cauſe, people, when they knew of the king's coming, left their 
houſes, carrying away what proviſions they could, and ſheltering themſelves 
in the woods and by-placess The king ordered, that whoever ſpoiled any 
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gun an affair, he never left it unfiniſhed. Some time after 
his return, he called a ſynod!, where, at his inſtance, ſevere 
penalties were decreed againſt all clergymen who lived in the 
ſtate of matrimony. There were even ſome that were de- 
prived of their livings. But ſo far was this rigour from 
having any good effect, that it only proved the occaſion of 
the clergy's committing real crimes, in order to avoid the 
pretended exceſs they were engaged in betore, 

The king did not much concern himſelf in this regulation 
of the ſynod. It was indifferent to him whether the clergy 
married or lived ſingle. And therefore he left the archbiſhop 
to act as he pleaſed, without interpoſing in an affair that 
concerned him not. He was going to have another upon 
his hands more worthy his regard. Lewis the groſs, king 
of France, who had ſucceeded his father Philip, looking 
upon Henry, fince his acquiſition of Normandy, as a very 
formidable neighbour, was ſeeking means to humble his 
overgrown power. To execute this project, he defigned 
to make uſe of William, ſurnamed Crito, ſon of Robert, a 
young prince of great hopes, but under age. How carctul 
ſoever he was to conceal his defigns, Henry had notice oft 
them, and paſſed ſuddenly into Normandy, where he order- 
ed his nephew to be taken into cuſtody, to prevent any in- 
ſurrection upon his account. Lewis, perceiving his deſign 
had taken air, deterred the execution of it to a better oppor- 
tunity. Mean time, the young prince having made his eſ- 
cape by the help of his tutor, was carried to Paris, and 
other courts, where he in vain ſolicited for aſiſtance to reco- 
ver his father's dominions. The neighbcuring princes ſtood 
too much in awe of Henry to engage in ſuch an undertaking. 
As for the Normans, though many of them were well inclin- 
ed to the ſon ot their ſovereign, and ſeveral even contributed 
privately towards his maintenance, they durſt not openly 
declare m his favour. 

[1109] Henry having ſpent the winter and part of the 
ſummer in Normandy, returned to England, where ſoon after 
embaſladors came to him from the emperor Henry IV. to 
demand his daughter Matilda in Marriage. He very joyfully 
received the propoſal, and as ſoon as the articles were agreed 
upon, the wedding was celebrated by proxy. But as the 
princeſs was very young, ſhe continued in England till the 
year following, when the was ſent to the emperor her ſpouſe 
with a magnificent retinue, and a very confiderable ſum for 
her dower. 


His daughter's marriage furniſhed the king with a pretence 


to lay a tax of three ſhillings on every hide of land. This 


tax brought him an immenſe ſum, if it be truc, as ſome pre- 
tend to calculate it, that it was equal to 824, 8 f0l. of our 
preſent money. The cuſtom of raiſing money for the mar- 
riage of the King's eldeſt daughter was introduced by this 
prince, and very duly practiſed by his ſucceſſors, who found 
it too beneticial to ſuffer it to be loſt W. Hence may be ſeen 
how prejudicial to a free people ſuch innovations are, that 
become as a law by one fingle precedent. 

Before the marriage was ſolemnized, death took out of the 
world Anſelm ,archbiſhop of Canterbury, a learned prelate 
for that age, but haughty and bigotted to the laſt degree. 
It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his zeal for the court of 
Rome, his firmneſs in the affair of inveſtitures, and his con- 
ſtant endeavours to eſtabliſh the celibacy of the clergy in Eng- 
land, entitled him to a place in the calendar. As ſoon as 
Anſelm was laid in his grave, the king ſeized the revencus of 
the archbiſhoprick, and kept them in his hands for five years. 
The clergy were in hopes, the perſecution they had ſuffered, 
during his life, would end with Anſelm's death; but the court 
of Rome was no leſs zealous to ſupport what the archbiſhop 
had done ſolely by its orders. Betides the king, who was 
very unwilling to break with the pope, ſtrictly enjoined the 
execution of what was eſtabliſhed. So the clergy were oblig- 
ed to obſerve a ſeeming continency, by being debarred from 
marrying. But they privately made themſelves amends for 
this reſtraint, in the commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes. 
At leaſt, this is what the authors of that age make no ſcruple 
to lay to their charge. 

[1110] The year 1110 was memorable for the revival of 
learning at Cambridge“, from whence it had been long ba- 
niſhed, According to the general opinion, Edward the elder 


goods of thoſe that entertained them, or abuſed their perſons, ſhould, it 
proved, have their eyes put out, or their hands and feet cut off, 

k Counterfeits of money were puniſhed with lots of eyes and genitals, 
Eadmer. 

! Or rather a great council in London, Eadmer. 

m This was one of the ancient aids due to the king from all his tenants ; 


and was practiſed in Normandy, and alſo in Naples, where the Normans 


ſettled. It was no otherwiſe introduced by Henry I. but as he happened to 


be the firſt Norman king that married his eldeſt daughter, 
» Or rather fir! inſtitution, Petr, Bleſenſis, | 
He 
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had formerly founded an univerfity there. But the town had their ſovereign, after the death of the king his father, agg 
ſuffered ſo much by the Daniſh wars, that learning fell to took their oath to him. [1116] From this aſſembly 
decay, and never flouriſhed again till the time we are ſpeak- ſome pretend to date the original of the right of the con... 
ing of, , mons ſitting in parliament. They maintain, that, in imi. 
[1111] The following year Henry crofled the ſea, to ſtop tation of what was practiſed in Normandy, Henry ſummon- 
the progreſs of Fulk earl of Anjou, who had cauſed the city ed the commons as well as the nobility and clergy, and that 
of Conſtance in Normandy to revolt. Elias, earl of Maine, this was the firſt time the repreſentatives of the people were 
having eſpouſed the intereſt of Fulk, and being taken pri- admitted to fit in parliament*. Others affirm, the general a. 
ſoner in a battle, was put to death. Henry thought this in- ſemblies of the nation had been diſuſed before this. In fing 
ſtance of ſeverity neceflary, to ſtrike a dread into the Normans,” there are who aſſure us, this aſſembly was the firſt that wa; 
of whoſe revolt he was apprehenſive, well knowing France ſtyled 2 parliament. Of theſe three opinions the firſt can 
would be ready to protect them. a never be proved, the ſecond is evidently falſe, and the third 
[1112] Before the king went to Normandy, he admitted very uncertain. 
into England great numbers of Flemings, who, by the in- [1117] Ever fince Lewis the Groſs came to the crown ot 
undation of the ſea in their own country, were compelled to France, he had never ceaſed to diſturb Henry, either by 
ſeek for new habitations. He planted them firſt in the waſte countenancing the malecontents in Normandy, or ſtirring up 
parts of Yorkſhire?. But upon the complaints made to him the neighbouring princes againſt him. Though he generally 
after his return, he removed them to the country conquered took care to act underhand, yet Henry was not ignorant that 
from the Welſh, about Ros and Pembroke. Their poſterity he was the ſole ſupport of all theſe little troubleſome enemies 
continue there to this day, retaining ſo much of their old and therefore to be even with him, undertook to combat him 
cuſtoms and language, as diſtinguiſhes them plainly from the in his own way. Theobald, earl of Blois, his nephew, ſon 
Welſh, and ſhows they are of foreign extraction. to his fiſter Adela, being diſpleaſed with the king of France, 
Henry had not time to make a long ſtay in England 4. Henry excites him to revenge, and, 3 him to take 
[1113] The year after, he was obliged to paſs into Nor- up arms, lends him a powerful aid. Lewis, on his part, in- 
mandy, where the king of France had kindled a freſh war, veſted William Crito, ſon of Robert, with the duchy of 
by perſuading the earl of Anjou to take up arms again. - This Normandy, promiſing to affiſt him with all his forces to take 
war gave him ſome trouble, but he happily ſurmounted alt poſſeſſion. Supported by France, and Baldwin earl of Flay. 
diffculties. Lewis had even the mortification to ſee the ear} ders, the young prince attempted to wreſt Normandy from 
of Anjou deſert him, who, by that defection, reaped the ad- the king his uncle. Lewis did not now proceed underhand, 
vantage of marrying his daughter to prince William, fon of but openly. He claimed, as ſovereign lord of Normandy, 
king Henry. During the king's ſtay in Normandy, he had a right to diſpoſe of that duchy, and eſpecially in favour of 
the ſatisfaction of having his moſt inveterate enemy Robert the only ſon. of duke Robert, unjuſtly detained in priſon, 
de Beleſme fall into his hands, who was ſent into England, f 1118] His army being reinforced by a confiderable body of 
and kept priſoner all his life“. Theſe troubles being over, troops brought him by the earl of Flanders, he entered Nor- 
Henry returned to England, where he hved in peace the five mandy with a defign to put William in poſſeſſion. 


following years, without any difturbance, except from the As ſoon as Henry was informed of his enemies project, 
Welſh, who now and then made ſome incurſions. he made great preparations for the war, of which the Eng- 


1114] During this calm, the pope and clergy* at laſt prevail- liſh were obliged to bear the whole charge. When all was 
ed upon him to permit the vacancies in the church to be filled, ready, he croſſed the ſea”, and joining forces with the duke 
particularly the ſee of Canterbury, the revenues of which of Bretange and earl of Blois, he advanced towards the ene- 
he had now enjoyed five years. As ſoon' as he had given mies to give them battle. But Lewis, not thinking proper 
his conſent, a ſynod was convened, where Ralph, biſhop of to expect him, choſe to retire, covered with contuſion at his 
Rocheſter, was unanimouſly choſen archbiſhop, to the great own ill meaſures, and the ruin of his projects by Henry's di- 
ſatisfaction of the people, by whom he was very much eſ- ligence v. Inſtead of maintaining what he had undertaken, 
teemed. Thurſtan, one of the king's chaplains, was nomi- he ſent propoſals of peace to Henry, which were accepted 
nated to the fee of York. At the ſame time all the other on condition he reſtored Giſors, then in his hands. Atter 
vacancies were filled, but with ſuch partiality to the Nor- figning the treaty, Henry ſpeedily returned into England * 
mans, as gave the Engliſh juſt cauſe to complain. to prevent the entrance of a legate, ſent by the pope without 

The Welſh growing more and more troubleſome on the his permiſſion. Queen Matilda died ſome months after, h- 
borders, Henry determined not to chaſtiſe them only, but mented by all the Engliſh, as well for her merit as deſcent 
root them out entirely. To execute this barbarous reſolu- from their ancient kings“. | 
tion, he entered Wales with a numerous army, divided into Mean time, the king of France had till his former project 
three bodies, in order to ſurround them on all fides. But in view. Henry neglecting to demoliſh the caſtle of Giſors ac- 
upon his approach, they having retired to their mountains, cording to the late treaty, Lewis took occaſion from thence 
it was not poſſible for him to attack them. However, he ſuddenly to invade. Normandy, and commit great ravages, 
kept them long inveſted, but at laſt finding there was no However, Henry remained quiet in England *, ſecrning to 
drawing them from their retreat, conſented to make peace. take no notice of this inſult. All the world was amazcd at 
At his return to London, he received news of the conſum- his careleſſneſs. Nay, many aſcribed it to want of courage. 
mation of his daughter Matilda's marriage, and her corona- At length, one of his courtiers taking the freedom to repre- 
tion at Mentz. ſent to him, how much he wronged his reputation, he mild- 

[1115] Shortly after, Henry paſſed once more into Nor- ly anſwered, he had learnt of the king his father, that the 
mandy, where he cauſed the ſtates to ſwear fealty to prince beſt way to vanquiſh the French, was, to let them vent their 
William his ſon, who was then twelve years of age. The firſt fury. But to ſhow his ſlowneſs was not the effect ol 
next year, he took the ſame precaution with regard to Eng- fear, he ſoon after paſſed into Normandy * with a powerful 
lend, in order to ſecure the crown in his family. To this end army, and offered his enemy battle. f1118.] Lewis accept- 
he ſummoned a general aſſembly at Saliſbury, where all that ing the challenge, the two armies engaged. During the fight, 
were preſent promiſed to acknowledge prince William for a French cavalier, named Criſpin, perſonally attacked th: 


o He being put to death in 1110, Fulk earl of Anjou, who had married The French hiſtorians make no mention of this retreat, or of the pec? 
Elias's only daughter, ſeized upon the earldom, and refuſed to do Henry that followed it, and have contounded this war in 1118, with that which w 
homage tur it, Huntingd. Brompt. renewed the ſame year after the delivering up Giſors. Rapin. 

? Many of them flocked over in the reign of king William his father, and It docs not appear that king Henry returned to England upon tis c. 
alſo lately in his own ; as they came in very great ſwarms, they became a caſion. Eadmer expreſly ſays, that the legate waited upon the king at Rot. 
Zurden to the nation: e e Henry at firſt planted them in the waſte The legate was Anſelm, nephew to the late archbiſhop of that name. _ 
parts of Northumberland, and afterwards removed them into Wales in the She died the fi ſt of May, and was buried in Weſtuninſter abbey. dle 
yEAr 1111, What drew them over here, was that Queen Maud, Henry's was a pious and charitable princeſs. Among other works ſhe built an hol. 
mother, was daughter to Baldwin V. carl of Flanders. The Flemings- pitale tor lepers in London; and the priory of Chriſt church within Alc- 
way, a work of theirs, is to be feen in Pembrokeſhire, extending through a te. Sax. Ann. M. Paris. Malmſb. Once as the was croſſing thc ral 
long tract of land. Malmſb. Flor. Wig. Camden. Fo at Oldford near London, ſhe was well waſhed, and in danger ot benz 

4 It does not appear he was in England from Auguſt 1111, to July 1113. drowned: whercupon ſhe cauſed two ſtone bridges to be built, in a pics 
dec Sax. Ann. one mile diſtant from the Oldford; one over the Lea at the head ct bes 

In the caſtle of Warham, Sax. Ann. town of Stratford, and the other over another ſtream thereof, common 

+ Eadiner ſays, he did it by the perſuaſion of his biſhops and great men, p. called Channels bridge, and made the king's highway of grayel between * 
110. | two bridges. She gave alſo certain manors, and a mill called Wiggon-t, 
t Malmſbury ſays, “ All the freemen of England and Normandy, of to the abbeſs of Barking, for the repairing of the ſame bridges and ways 
« whatſyever order and dignity, or to what lord ſocver they were vaſſals or Theſe were the firſt ſtone bridges in England. And becauſe they Mete 
« tenants, were made to do homage, and ſwear fealty to William, ſon of arched like a bow, the town of Stratford was afterwards called St7atto! 
« king Henry and queen Matilda.” But this is nothing like a parliament. by Bow. Stow's Annals. Haywards life of Henry J. 

Pelydore Virgil, and from him Stow and Speed's chronicle, commence the z This is a miſtake, He lay ſtill at Roan--Apud Rothomagum ſe coi 
beginning of our parliaments from this aſſembly, but without citing the leaſt tinebat. Malmſb. 
authority for it. ; 2 This likewiſe is a miſtake. ' He was there already. 

» He was there already, and had been ever ſince the year 1116, after 1 

Eaſter. Sax. Ann. The 
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king of England, and ſtruck him twice oh the heat with ſuch 
force, that, notwithſtanding his helmet, the king was all 
over blood. However, he continued the combat. The fight 


is blood rouzing his courage; he diſcharged fo furious a 
3 his 5 that he tumbled him from his horſe, 


and took him priſoner. This action raifed ſuch emulation 


| his troops, that, at laſt, after a ſhatp engagement, 
| the enemy was obliged to quit the field. The 1 


andard of 
France was taken and ſent in triumph to Roan®. Some time 
after, the two kings came to a ſecond battle f the ſucceſs 
wherebf was doubtful, both ſides claiming the victory. In a 


Word, this war proved very ſharp, and not a little trouble- 


ſome to the two monarchs. 

[1119] Whilſt hoſtilities were continued on both fides 
with equal warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take advantage of 
the refidence of pope Calixtus II, then in France, to embroil 
his enemy in new troubles. He was in hopes, the pope, be- 
ing of the houſe of Burgundy, would be eafily induced to fa- 
vour his deſigns. And therefore, without diſcovering his in- 
tentions, he prevailed with him to convene a council at 
Rheims, to which the Engliſh biſhops were ſummoned. 
Henry, not miſtruſting any thing from that quarter, readily 

rraitted them to be preſent at the council. He only or- 
dered them, when they took their leave, to ſalute the pope 
in his name, to hearken to his apoſtolical precepts, but to 
take care to bring none of his new inventions into the king- 
dom. The council conſiſted moſtly of French biſhops, ſome 
of whom being intruſted with the king's ſecret, made heavy 
complaints againſt Henry, They even propoſed to excom- 
municate him, for unjuſtly detaining the perſon and domi- 
nions of the duke of Normandy his brother, who, as one of 
the cruſade, was under the church's protection. This mo- 
tion would doubtleſs, have been approved by the majority, 
had not the pope, who was unwilling to break with Henry, 
evaded it, by undertaking to exhort him himſelf to do juſtice 
to his brother. Some time after, Calixtus came to Giſors, 
where he had a long conference with the king, intimating, it 
was the council's defire that Robert ſhould be reſtored to his 
dominions. Henry replied, he had not taken Normandy 
from his brother, but from deſſolute men and robbers, that 
were conſuming the inheritants of his anceſtors, given up to 
them by Robert. Adding, he had not proceeded of his own 
head, but by the ſolicitations of the nobility, clergy, and peo- 
ple of Normandy, who carneſtly beſought him to prevent the 
utter deſolution of the church. He took care to ſtrengthen 
theſe reaſons with magnificent preſents, which wrought ſo 
upon the pope and the cardinals, his attendants, that at 
their return, they gave out, they had never feen a more elo- 
quent prince. Thus Calixtus, relinquiſhing the intereſt of 
the impriſoned duke, uſed his endeavours to procure a peace 
between the two kings d, in which he ſucceeded the next 
year ©, 

[1120] As ſoon as the peace was concluded, Henry, im- 
patient to return to England, from whence he had been long 
Abſent, embarked at Barfleur with a numerous retinue of 
nobles. William, his ſon, who was then fixteen years of 
ages, took with him in his veſſel, all the young nobility, to 
render his paflage more agreeable. As he failed laſt, he had 
a mind to overtake the king his father, and promiſed the ſea- 
men a reward it his ſhip arrived firſt, This idle emulation 


> The king gave twenty marks to the man who brought it. His horſe 
was alſo taken, and ſent back to him next day by Henry. Lewis was left 
alone, and loſt himſelf in a wood, from whence a countryman conveyed him, 
without knowing him, to Andeley, where the remains of his army were re- 
tired, Ord, Vitalis. 

It does not appear that it was any thing like a battle. Lewis ſent in- 
deed and challenged Henry to a ſecond fight, but he did not think fit to ac- 
cept of the challenge. P. Daniel. 
_ © The articles of which were, 1. That all caſtles and ſtrong holds taken 
in the late war ſhould be mutually reſtored, and the priſoners on both ſides 
ſet at liberty without ranſom. 2. That Henry ſhould do homage for Nor- 
mandy. But Henry thinking it a diminution of his royal diguity to do this 
homage in perſon, he made his ſon William do it; who then received the in- 
veſtiture of that duchy from the hands of the king of France ; and all the 
eat men of Normandy ſwore fealty to him. Ord. Vital, Tyrrel. P. 
Janiel.—Prince William went, in the year 1119. in May, to his father in 
Normandy, and there married, in June the ſame year, Matilda, daughter 
of Fulk earl of Anjou; the marriage was ſolemnized at Liſicux in Bur- 
gundy. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. Tyrrel. 

Father Daniel ſays, the threatened Henry to excommunicate him, 
and did fo. But the Engliſh Vidorians ſpeak in a different manner of this in- 
terview, Rapin, 

' Almoſt five years; namely, ever fince after Eaſter, in 1116. 

. 7 He muſt have been near eighteen, ſince he was born in 1102. 8. Du- 
elm. 

1 [tr was in or near the harbour of Barfleur. Ord. Vitalis. 

: Called Chateraſe, Hoveden. 

; All the hiſtorians agree there was but one eſcaped, and that a butcher, 

There periſhed in this ſhipwreck a hundred and torty officers and ſoldi- 
ers, fifty failors, with the officers belonging to the ſhip ; many of the nobi- 
lity of both ſexes, &c. about three hundred in all. Moſt of them were 
drunk. See 8. Dunelm. Ord. Vitalis. This was looked upon as a juſt 


Judgment by our hiſtorians, for their being polluted with the ſiu of ſodomy. 
amber 17, 


i79 
was probably the cauſe of the misfortunie that befel him. As 
the pilot in order to get before the King, kept too near the 
ſhore on the coaſt of England ®, the ſhip touched upon a 
rock i, and ſplit, In the tright cauſed by this accident, the 
ſeamen's firſt care was to hoiſt out the boat, in order to ſave 
the prince, and, indeed, by theit diligence, he was now out of 
danger, But; as he was making off, the cries of Matilda, 
his natural fiſter, induced him to row back to take her in. 
His approach, giving others opportunity to leap in, the boat 
ſunk with its load, without any poſſibility of ſaving the 
prince. Of all that ſtaid in the ſhip, there were but very few* 
that eſcaped by ſwimming. From theſe the circumſtances 
of this tragical accident came to be known. Among thoſe 
that periſhed in the waves, were, befides the prince, one of 
his natural brothers, called Richard, Matilda his fiſter, coun- 
teſs of Perche, Lucia, the king's neice, the carl of Cheſter, 
and feveral lords, whoſe debauched lives, as is pretended, 
but too juſtly brought down this judgment on their heads! 

[1121] This unexpected accident made ſuch impreſſion on 
the king, that he was never after ſeen to laugh. However, 
his extreme defire to repair his loſs, made him reſolve to 
marry Adeliza, daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain. But 
he had not the ſatisfaction he expected from this matriage, 
ſhe never proving with child. | 

The fame year the Welſh made an incurſion into Cheſhire, 
under the conduct of Griffyn, prince of North Wales. They 
burnt ſeveral caſtles, and committed ſuch ravages that they 
drew the Engliſh arms into th: it own country. „. at the 
head of his troops, made ſome progreſs at firſt, but one day, 
wanting to ſeize a certain paſs, he fell into an ambuſh, where 
he loſt many of his men, and was himſelf ſtruck by an arrow, 
on his breaſt- plate. This accident, and the fear of not end- 
ing the war ſo ſucceſsfully as he expected, prevented him 
from proceeding any farther, he made a peace with Griffyn. 
However, he obliged him to give hoſtages, and a thouſand 
head of cattle, to defray the charges of the war. 

Shortly after, death took out of the world Ralph, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate was of an unblameable 
life, but ſo great a ſtickler for the prerogatives of his ſee, that 
he could not bear the leaſt infringement, even in things of 
the ſmalleſt conſequence. For inſtance, on the ſolemn feſ- 
tivals, when the king was wont to wear his crown, he would 
not ſuffer him to put it on himſelf, pretending that office be- 
longed, on all occaſions, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The metropolitical ſee continued vacant till the next year, 
when Curboil ®, abbot of St. Bennet's, was elected by a ſynod 
held at Wincheſter for that purpoſe n. 

[1123] Henry imagined, by the peace with the king of 
France, he had removed all occaſions of war beyond ſea, and 
that none would dare for the future to diſpute with him the 
poſſeſſion of Normandy. Nevertheleſs, Waleran de Mallent, 
lord of Pont-Audemer, created him freſh troubles, which 
obliged him to paſs once more into that duchy. This lord, 
who was in great credit with the Normans, and ſecretly coun- 
tenanced by the king of France, undertook to reſtore Wil- 
liam Crito to his dominions. This project was in ſuch for- 
wardneſs, that the country was going to revolt, if the king 
had not ſpeedily repaired thither . On his arrival, he laid 
ſiege to Four-Audedier, and took it. After which, he added 
ſome works to the caſtles of Caen, Roan, and Arques, and re- 


The loſs of this young prince was not very unhappy for the Engliſh nation, if 
that be true which Brompton relates trom Malmſbury, (though we cannot 
find it in his hiſtory) that he had ſuch an averſion to the Engliſh, that he 
threatened, if ever he came to be king, he would make them draw the plough 
like oxen. By this fatal accident the perſons, honours, and eſtates of the 
heirs of moſt of the great men where in Henry's power, by which means he 
ſtrengthened his intereſt in England, by marrying their widows, daughters 
and tiſters, to his courtiers and Officers. Ord. Vit. M. Paris. 

m He was prior of Chich, or St. Olith in Eſſex, not of St. Bennet's. 

n At Glouceſter, Sax. Ann. The ſame year king Henry cut a dike 
from Torkſey to Lincoln, between the Wiltham, and the Trent, ſeven miles 
in length. It is called Foſs-Dike. S. Dunelm. Camden. And the fame 
year Ralph biſhop of Durham, laid the foundations ot Norham caſtle, upon 
the Tweed. S. Dunelm. ibid. | 

9 The firſt that declared for William Crito, was Almeric, earl of Mont- 
fort and Evreux ; who was joined by Waleran and Robert, the ſons of Ro- 
bert earl of Mellent, William de Romara, Hugh de Monttort, Hugh of 
Newcaſtle, William Dupell, Baldric de Braye, Pagan de Giſors, &c. Ord, 
Vital. Sax. Ann. P. Daniel, p. 214, &c. King Henry finding that theſe 
barons were ſupported by the king of France, declared war againit him ; 
and not long after both armies came to an engagement near the village of Te- 
roude, about two or three leagues from Roan, on March 26; wherein the 
French were routed, Earl Waleran, Hugh de Monfort, and Hugh of 
Newcaſtle, with eighty other knights, were taken priſoners. Againſt whom 
king Henry procceded with great ſeverity, notwithſtanding the interceſſion 
of the earl of Flanders, who was then at his court. The carl of Malleut 


was forced to ſurrender his whole inheritants to Henry, to fave his life; 


though he was reſtored to it in 1129. Hugh of Newcaſtle was kept a pri- 
ſoner five years; and Hugh of Montfort eighteen at Glougeſter. Geoffrey 
de Tourville, Odard de Pine, and Luke de Barre, had their eyes put out, 
"Thoſe that ſignalized themſelves in this battle, were, Eudo de Borlipg, Wil- 
liam de Tancarville, king Henry's chamherlain, William de-Grandcourt, &c, 
Ord, Vitalis. Sax, Ann. P. Daniel, &c. 
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inforced the garriſons. [ 1124] Theſe precautions put a ſtop 
to the Normans, who did not think themſelves able to exe- 
cute their deſigns. However, Waleran de Mellent, and the 
earl of Montfort, his aſſociate, kept the field with ſome 
troops. But being drawn into an ambuſh, they were both 
taken priſoners, and the reſt remained quiet. 

uw 5] Whilſt the king was in Normandy, cardinal John 
de Crema, the pope's legate, came into England. The deſign 
of his coming, was to complete the reformation of the pre- 
tended great abuſe of the clergy's marrying, which they till 
did, notwithſtanding all the precautions to the contrary, 
The legate was received with great pomp, though the people 
were little pleaſed with it, not being uſed to ſee legates exer- 
ciſing their authority in the kingdom. A ſynod being con- 
vened by the legate at London, he cauſed ſeveral rigorous 
cannons to be paſſed againſt ſuch eccleſiaſticks, as perſiſted in 
keeping their wives. Theſe canons, however, were not ca- 
pable to ſtop this pretended licentiouſneſs, though the king 
ſtrictly enjoined their obſervance. But Henry's aim was not 
ſo much to prevent the clergy from marrying, as to obtain 
of the pope, by this ſeeming zeal, a power to execute the 
decrees of the councils on this article, as it happened in the 
year 1129. When once he was inveſted with this authority, 


he gave the prieſts leave, without ſcruple, to keep their wives, 


upon payment of ſo much money for a diſpenſation. 

[1127] The king had now, for fix years, been expecting 
in vain, that God would bleſs him with children by his ſecond 
wife, When he found, after ſo long a time, there was no 
likelihood of obtaining what he defired, he was quite out of 
hopes. However, to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, he 
reſolved to cauſe his daughter Matilda, who, ſince the empe- 
ror's death, was returned to England ?, to be acknowledged 
the preſumprive heir to the crown. The advantage this prin- 
ceſs had, of being deſcended by the mother's fide, from the 
ancient Saxon kings, endeared her to the Engliſh, who were 
not yet inured to the Norman yoke. On the other hand, for 
want of a prince of their own nation, it was the intereſt of 
the Normans, to place on the throne, a grand-daughter of 
William the Conqueror, to whom they were indebted for all 
their. poſſeſſions in England. The caſe ſtanding thus, the 
king was in hopes to ſucceed in his defign, and affembled all 
the immediate vaſſals of the crown a. Among the lords, pre- 
ſent at this great council, where, Stephen, earl of Boulogne, 
the king's nephew, and David, king of Scotland ”, on ac- 
count of the fiefs he held in England*, All the members of 
the aſſembly conſenting to the , cn ropoſal, David and 
Stephen were the firſt that took the oath to Matilda, in caſe 
the king her father, died without iffue male. 

This affair being tranſacted to the king's ſatisfaction, he 
married the empreſs to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ſon of Fulk, 
carl of Anjout, who had reſigned his dominions to his ſon, 
in order to go and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Jeruſalem, 
upon the death of Baldwin II. his father-in-law. The king, 
in making choice of carl Geoffrey for his daughter, conſulted 
his own intereſt more than Matilda's inclination. This prin- 
ceſs, widow to an emperor, thinking it a diſparagement to 
marry the earl of Anjou, very unwillingly gave her conſent, 
and not without ſome compulſion from her tather. As he was 
in continual apprehenſions that William Crito, his nephew, 
would take Normandy from him, he thought he could not 
do better than ſecure Geoffrey in his intereſt, that he might 
be always ready to aſſiſt that dutchy, in caſe of attack. 

If Matilda ſhowed ſome reluctance to comply with her fa- 
ther's will, the Engliſh and Norman barons ſecmed no leſs 
diſſatisfied with this alliance. They imagined they ought to 
have been conſulted in an affair which was to give them a 
king. Moreover, ſome had ſecretly flattered themſelves with 
one day mounting the throne, by marrying the empreſs. It 
was eaſy therefore to foreſee, that the oath, by which the 
king meant to bind them, would be of little force after his 
death. But beſides that, he imagined none would venture to 
break it, his dread of the king of France, and William Crito, 
cauſed. him to conſider only the preſent advantage procured 
him by the marriage of his daughter. | 

[1128] He was very juſtly apprehenſive of a league, be- 
tween Lewis and William Crito. The king of France no 
longer concealing his deſign of putting the young prince 


? After her huſband's death, in 1125, ſhe came to the king her father in 
Normandy ; and in T126, came over to England along with him. Brompt. 
Sax. Ann. oy . . 

4 The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and thanes. Sax. Ann. 

He came to England in 1126, after Michaelmas, and ſpent a whole year 
here. Sax. Ann. 

Namely, Huntingdonſhire, Northumberland, and Cumberland. 

t He ſent her, after Whitſuntide, to Normandy, where ſhe was attended 
by Robert earl of Glouceſter, and Brian, fon of Alan Fergeant, earl of 
Richmond, with orders that the marriage ceremony ſhould be performed by 
the archbiſhop of Roan, Henry himſelf went over into Normandy, Auguſt 


enough to give his rival time to come to its relief. Willi 


in poſſeſſion of his father's dominions, had now inveſted hi 
with the earldom of Flanders, the better to enable h 5 
wage war with the king his uncle. To prevent his en 
deſigns, Henry uſed two methods, with equal ſucceſs, 
firſt was, to carry the war into France. The ſecond t 
Sage the Flemings to riſe againſt their new earl, and join yi, 
heodoric, of Alfatia, who pretended to Flanders, Pur 
ſuant to his ſcheme he etitered France with a powerful army. 
whilſt, on the other hand, the towns of Flanders openly de. 
clared againſt his nephew. Aloſt was the firſt William un. 
dertook to reduce to obedience, by a ſiege, which laſted lo, 


emy's 
The 


O en. 


ong 


. . bl 3 _ 
having intelligence of Theodoric's approach, went to me; 


him, and gaining a complete victory, returned to the fieg, 
The defeat of the landgrave of Alſatia, would have diſabfed 
the befieged to hold out any longer, if in one of their (allic; 
William had not received a wound, of which he died in , 
few days. This young prince was endued with courage, and 
ſeveral other good qualities. But, to avoid the misfortune 
the duke his . had drawn upon himſelf by his profuſe. 
neſs, he ran into the contrary extreme v. This failing, join 
ed to ſome acts of violence committed by him in Flanders 
and his immoderate love of women, gained him the hatreg 
of the Flemings, and diſpoſed them to liſten to the ſolicita. 
tions of the king his uncle. The unlucky accident of thi 
prince's ſudden death, and the preſence of the Engliſh army 
in France, obliged Lewis to deſiſt from his projects, and con. 
clude a peace with Henry. From that time, to the day gf 
his death, the king had no more quarrels with France. Nei. 
ther do we find in the reſidue of his reign, which laſted fix 
years longer, but very few occurrences worth notice, the 
principal of which I am going to relate. 

[1130] In the * of his reign, being likewiſe the 
zoth of the century, Henry went over to Normandy, where 
he ſpent the beſt part of a year. His principal buſineſs was 
an interview with pope Innocent II. whom, at length, he 
owned for the true pope, though Anacletus, his rival, was 
maſter of Rome. The chief difficulty, in this affair, conſiſt. 
ed in the acknowledgment of Innocent, by France; and, in 
Henry's inclining, for that reaſon, to Anacletus. But Inno- 
cent managed him fo artfully, that he was owned by him for 
POPE, which did not a little turn to his advantage. 

enry, when he returned to England, brought with him 
his daughter Matilda, who, upon ſome diſguſt, was parted 
from the earl her huſband. Upon his arrival, he called a ge- 
neral aſſembly, where the oath of fealty to the empreſs was 
renewed, after which ſhe went back to her huſband, who de- 
fired her company. 

[1132] The year 1132, was remarkable for the founding 
of an epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, and the burning great part of 
London. As the houſes were moſtly built of wood, this city 
was frequently ſubject to the like accidents. 

[1133] The next year, a new occaſion of joy blotted out 
the remembrance of this misfortune. Matilda was brought 
to bed of a prince, named Henry, after his grandfather, 
Immediately after the birth of this prince, the king aflembled 
all the great men, and cauſed them to renew the oath of the 
ſucceſſion, in which the new-born prince was included. This 
was the third time he made them take this oath, which, how- 
ever, was never the better obſerved. Matilda had two ſons 
more, namely, Geoffrey and William, of whom I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

Towards the latter end of the ſummer, the king went 
over for the laſt time to Normandy. The day he embarked, 
there was an eclipſe of the ſun, and two days after a great 
earthquake, flames of fire iſſuing out of the clifts of the 
earth with great violence. Some will have theſe accidents 
to be preſages of the king's death, which, however, did not 
happen till two years after. Robert, his eldeit brother, dicd 
before him at the caſtle of Cardiffe, where he had been pri- 
ſoner twenty-ſix years x. He was a prince of great courage, 
and, for ſome time, of great reputation. His caſy, carelcls, 
and profuſe temper made him loſe twice the opportunity oi 
acquiring the crown of England, which he had a better 
claim to, and perhaps was more deſerving of, than his bo- 
thers. He was ſurnamed Courte-hoſe, either for wearing hi 


breeches very ſhort, or becauſe his legs were not long enough 


26, to ſee the marriage concluded. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. Geoffrey. Earl 
of Anjou, was but fifteen years old. P. Daniel. ; 

u Taking hold of a man's lance, he was wounded in the ball ot the 
thumb, which turning to a gangrene, he died five days after in St. Bert 
monaſtery, on July 27. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. P. Daniel, p. 225. der his 
tomb and epitaph in Sandford. | 


Upon which account he is in the Belgick hiſtories, ſurnamed Miter, 


Tyrrel. 
x It was about twenty-ſeven, namely, from 1107, to 1134, February 10, 
Ord Vitalis. W. OGemeticen. 
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RAPING HISTORY 


10 ion to the reſt of his body ). Some give him the 
2 of Courteous, miſtaking the meaning of the word 
Courte-hoſe, and becauſe that name was ſuitable to his ge- 
nerous temper. He was buried at Glouceſter, in the choir 
of the cathedral, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen z. 

[1135-] The death of Robert, was quickly followed by that 
of the king his brother. About the latter end of Auguſt, 
1135, he was ſeized with a violent illneſs, which carried him 
off in ſeven days. It is ſaid, he was the occafion of it himſelf, 
by eating to exceſs of ſome lampreys, of which he was very 
fond. He was then at the caſtle of Lyon, near Roan, a 

lace he much delighted in. When he found he was near 
bis end, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, his natural ſon, 
and earneſtly recommended to him the concerns of the em- 

reſs his daughter, without mentioning the earl of Anjou, 
1 ſon-in-law, with whom he was diſpleaſed. After this, 
he made his will, 8 to his domeſticks about ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. e ordered his debts to be erg. 

aid, and all arrears due to him to be remitted. He died on 
the ſecond of December ?, in the fixty-eighth year of his 
age, and the thirty-fixth of his reign. His body was cut in 
Neces, in order to be embalmed®, after the rude manner of 
thoſe days, becauſe he was to be buried in England, in the 
abbey of Reading. i 

We find in this prince, a great mixture of good and bad 
qualities. He was very courageous, and of a great capacity, 
both in military and civil affairs. His prudence in the admi- 
niſtration of his government, appeared chiefly in that during 
his frequent voyages to Normandy, there was never any in- 
ſurrection in England, though the kingdom did not want 
malecontents. He was very regular in his diet. Never was 
he known to be guilty of any excels, in cating or drinking, 
except that which coſt him his life. He was inexorable to 
all malefactors, being perſuaded, ſeverity was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to curb the licentiouſneſs introduced in the late reign. 
His education was the reverſe of that of William Rutus. 
Whereas Rufus had no learning at all, Henry was brought 
up to letters, and made great progreſs in his ſtudies. Hence 
he acquired the ſurname of Beauclerk, that is, the ſcholar, 
for in thoſe days, none but ecclefiaſticks troubled themſelves 


y Malm{bury ſays, he was fo named, becauſe he was ſmall of ſtature. 

= He lies in the middle of the choir, where, not long after, was erected 
for him a tomb of wainſcot, in the form of a cheſt, with his image thereon 
croſs-legged, carved to the life in heart of oak. Upon the pannels of the 
cheſt are pencilled the arms of ſeveral of the worthies, and at the foot, the 
arms of France and England, quartered, which ſhow theſe eſcutcheons to be 

ainted fince the reign of Henry IV. The parliament ſoldiers in Charles 
F. time, tore it to pieces, but the parcels (ready to be burnt) were bought 
of the ſoldiers by fir Humphrey Tracy, of Stanway, and after the reſtora- 
tion, put together again, and beautified at his own charge, and defended 
with a wire ſkreen. Sandford. Huntingdon ſays, he died of griet, for 
being forced to wear a caſt-off coat of the king his brother. 

Y n by miſtake, ſays September. He died about midnight the firſt 
of December, being Sunday. : 

d Gervaſe of Canterbury, gives us the barbarous manner of embalming 
the king's body. They cut great gaſhes in his fleſh with knives, and then 
powdering it well with falt, wrapped it up in tanned ox hides to avoid the 
nench, which was ſo infectious, that a man who was hired to open his head, 
died preſently after. 

© Though there is no mention of this king's monument, the monks of 
Reading are thought to erect a tomb anſwerable to the dignity of their 
founder. Upon the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, his bones are ſaid to be 
thrown out to make room for a ſtable of horſes. The monaſtery is now a 
dwelling-houſe. Sandford. 

4 Among his other buildings, was a magnificent palace at Woodſtock, to 
which he adjoined a large park, incloſed with a ſtone wall, which is affirmed 
to be the firſt park in 3 Though there were afterwards ſo great a 
number, that there were computed more in this kingdom, than in all the 
chriſtian world beſides. 

© The reſt of his natural children were: II. Richard, by the widow of 
Anſkil, a nobleman in Oxfordſhire. He was drowned with prince William. 
III. Reynald, created earl of Cornwal, in the 5th of Stephen, T Sibil, 
daughter of fir Robert Corbet, of Alceſter, in Warwickſhire. IV. Robert, 
by Editha, daughter of a northern gentleman. V. Gilbert, mentioned 
without any particulars by W. Gemet. VI. William de Tracy, ſo named 
from a town in Normandy, VII. Henry, by Neſta, daughter of Rees ap 
Tudor, prince of South Wales (wite afterwards of Gerald of Windſor, con- 
ſtable of Pembroke caſtle, and anceſter of the earls of Kildare, in Ireland). 
He was born and bred, and lived and married in Wales, having two ſons, 
Meiler and Robert. He loft his life in the conflict betwixt Magnus, fon of 
the king of Norway, and Hugh Montgomery, earl of Shrewſbury, 1197. 
VIII. Maud, wife of Rotro, earl of Perth. She was drowned with prince 
William. IX. Another Maud, married to Conan the groſs, earl of Bre- 
tagne, X. Julian, married to Euſtace de Pacie, natural fon of William de 
Bretevil, eldeſt ſon and heir of William, and elder brother of Roger, earl 
of Hereford, in England. XI. Conſtance, wife of Roſcelin, viſcount 

eaumont (a town of Maine in France) and by him mother of Richard 

vilcount Beaumont, father of Ermenguard, queen of William, king of Scot- 
land, and of Conſtance de Toen, to whom king John confirmed the eſtate 
of her grandmother Conſtance, XII. Elizabeth, by Elizabeth, ſiſter of 
Valeran, earl of Mellent, married to Alexander king of Scots. Theſe, 
with two other nameleſs daughters, are mentioned by Gemeticenſis, 1, 8. 
c. 29. 

The moſt memorable occurrences, not mentioned by Mr, Rapin, are 
theſe, In the year 1112, there was a plague in England. (Sax. Ann.) 

nd in 1113, Worceſter was burnt to the ground, in , ran (S. Dunelm. 
p. 256. Brompt. p. 1005.) In 1114, October 10, the water was fo low in 
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about books, and princes leaſt of all others. He retained all 
his life a reliſh for the ſciences; embibed in his youth: He 
had even built a palace at Oxford, where he often retired to 
divert himſelf with the converſation of the learned: His 
handſome face, his ſweet and ſerene looks, his free and open 
countenance, his affable carriage and agreeable converſation; 

repoſſeſſed, at firſt fight, all the world in his favour; Theſe 
fine qualities would have rendeted him an accompliſhed prince; 
had they not been ſullied with many faults, among which, 
cruelty, avarice, and an inordinate love of women, were 
moſt predominant; The firſt appeared in the barbarous uſage 
of his elder brother: The ſecond, in his exorbitant and 
frequent taxes on the people; The third, in the great num- 
ber of baſtards by ſeveral miſtrefſes: I ſhall not ſtay to 
remark here his uſurpation of the crown, becauſe it may be 
objected, Robert's claim was not inconteſtable, by reaſon of 
the diverſity of opinions on that ſubject. But for his injuſtice 
to his brother, in depriving him of his dominions, and de- 
taining him priſoner twenty-ſix years, I think nothing can 
excuſe it. In order to atone in ſome meaſure for his miſde- 
meanours, he founded the epiſcopal ſees of Ely and Carliſle, 
and the abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter, with the priory 
of Dunſtable. This was the method of atoning for offences, 
much in vogue in thoſe days, which being very eaſy for the 
rich and powerful, was long in uſe, and is ſtill practiſed to 
this day. The charter this prince granted the nation upon 
his acceſſion to the crown, is one of the moſt remarkable 
particulars of his reign, during which England enjoyed a 
very great plenty of all things. For a ſhilling might be 
bought as much corn as would ſerve one hundred men a day: 
and for a groat, which was alſo the price of a ſheep, as 
much hay and oats as twenty horſes could eat in the ſame 


time, Ir 1s true, indeed, money was then much ſcarcer than 
at org 


enry left only one legitimate daughter, namely, the em- 
preſs Matilda, and twelve natural children. Among whom, 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, made the greateſt figure*, as 
well on account of his perſonal merit, as for his ſteady ad- 


herence to the empreſs his ſiſter, as will be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing reign, 


the Thames, for near twenty-four hours, that people could not only ride 
through between the bridge and the tower, but great numbers of men and 
boys even paſſed it there on foot, the water hardly reaching up to their 
knees, It was the fame in the Medway, at Yarmouth, and other places. 
(Sax. Ann, Eadmer, p. 111. S. Dunelm. p. 236. Brompt. p. 1005.) 
In 1119, and 1122, there were two earthquakes in Glouceſterſhire, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and Somerſetſhire. (Sax. Ann.) In 1122, king Henry ordered 
a wall to be built round Carliſle. (S. Dunelm. p. 246.) In 1123, May 
19, the city of Lincoln was almoſt all burnt down. (Sax. Ann.) In 1124, 
there was ſo great a dearth in England, that a horſe load of wheat was fold 
for ſix ſhillings, (Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 382.) In 1131, January 11g 
there was a remarkable Aurora Borealis, (Sax. Ann. Malmſb. p. 177.) 
The manner of paying in and computing the king's money being ſhown, 
in the note at the end of William Rutus's reign, it may not be amiſs to ſhow 
here, how the royal revenue was levied and the manner of iſſuing it. Firſt, 
as to the levying, the perſon principally intruſted, was the ſheriff of each 
county, who, in thoſe days was an officer of great authority. However 
there were ſeveral other ſtated collectors and accomptants, namely, the ei- 
cheators, the farmers, (or cuſtodes of ſuch towns and burghs as were not 
within the ſheriff*s receipt) the cuſtodes cambii, or cuſtomers, the keepers 
of the wardiobe, and in general, all perſons who held bailywicks from the 
king, or received any of his treaſure or revenue by impreſt, or otherwiſe, were 
obliged to render an account thereof, and in ſucceeding times the collectors 
of tailages, diſmes, quinzimes, &c. But in caſe theſe officers could not en- 
force the king's debtors to make payment, the ſheriff was armed with ſut- 
ficient power to do it. The moſt ancient proceſs made uſe of, was the ſum- 
mons of the exchequer, which iſſued twice a year into all the counties of 
England, and was returnable againſt the times of holding the duo ſcaccaria, 
namely, the ſcaccarium paſchæ, or exchequer of Eaſter, and the ſcaccarium 
St. Michaelis, or exchequer of Michaelmas, which were the general terms 
for the ſherifls and other accomptants to pay in their fermes or rents, and 
othet iſſues of their bailywicks. This was the ordinary proceſs, but upon 
urgent occaſions, the kings ſometimes ifſued ſpecial writs to the ſheriffs, and 
others concerned in collecting the revenue, . to levy debts, 
&c. with all ſpeed. Secondly, as to the manner of ii uing the king's mo- 
ney; this was done ſeveral ways. Whilſt the money remained in the hands 
of the ſheriffs, fermers, and others, it was uſual for the king, his chief juſ- 
ticier, great officers of his court, treaſurer, or barons of the Exchequer, to 


order them by writ, to make proviſions and payments out of the money in 


their hands. This writ was ſometimes called warrantum, the ſheriff's war- 
rant, for, upon producing it, he had allowance made to him de tanto upon 
his account. Sometimes the king's money was iſſued by "we of preſt or im- 
preſt, de præſtito, either out of the receipt of exchequer, the wardrobe, or 
other the king's treaſuries. Impreſt ſeems to have been of the nature of 
a concreditum or accommodatum, and when a man had money impreſted to 
him, he became accountable to the crown for the ſame, In the filth year of 
king Stephen, an accompt was rendered at the exchequer, of certain moneys 
impreſted to the accomptant, when the empreſs came into England, Mag. 
Rot. 5 Steph. According to ancient Jan, the king's treaſure was to be 11- 
ſued by virtue of a writ or mandate under the great and privy ſeal, and di- 
reed ſometimes to the chief juſticier and barons of the exchequer, but 
moſt commonly to the treaſurers and chamberlain of the receipt. And the 
writ was founded upon a bill or certificate from the exchequer or wardrobe, 

or other matter of record, But the uſual writ for iſſuing the king's money 

out of the exchequer, was the liberate, (fo called from that word uſed in it,) 

directed to the treaſurer and chamberlaiu. This writ was of two forts ; a 

liberate for paying a fum hac vice only ; and @ liberate current or —_ 
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4. The Reign of King STEPHEN. 


cure the ſucceſſion to the empreſs his daughter, that 
e could not believe they would ever fail. The triple oath, 
by which he had bound the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
ſeemed to him a ſufficient fence againſt their ambition. At 
leaſt, he could not think, that, at ſome one ſhould 
irreligiouſly violate ſuch ſolemn engagements, the reſt would be 
willing to favour his deſigns. And yet, this tie, which ap- 
peared ſo ſtrong, could not hinder thoſe whom he leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, from contriving, even before his death, how to ren- 
der all his precautions ineffectual. We may have obſerved, 
in the three foregoing reigns, with what partiality riches, 
honours, and places, were beſtowed upon foreigners, parti- 
cularly upon thoſe who had any relation to the royal family. 
The three laſt kings, by excluding the Engliſh from their 
favours, in order to laviſh them on the Normans, were in 
hopes, by that means, to ſecure the crown in their family. 
Bur, on the contrary, by heaping eſtates and honours on 
their relations, inſtead of gaining their children friends, they 
created them rivals. By ſtrengthening the foreigners againſt 
the Engliſh, they unadviſedly cheriſhed the ambition of the 
former, and put it out of the power of the latter to ſupport 
the royal family, when moſt in need of protection, 
Among thoſe that ſhared the late king's favours, Stephen, 
earl of Boulogne, his nephew, was the moſt conſiderable. 
Adela, his mother, daughter of William the conqueror, 
brought the earl of Blois, her huſband, four ſons, of whom 
Theobald, the ſecond, ſucceeded his father, the eldeſt being 
incapacitated by ſome natural defects. Stephen, the third 
ſon, was ſent into England to the king his uncle. Henry, 
the youngeſt, was a monk in the monaſtery of Clugni. Ste- 
phen's noble qualities ſoon gained him the eſteem and affec- 
tion of the king, who took a pleaſure in making him rich 
and powerful. Beides, he politickly thought he could do 
no better than enable his nephews to ſupport his family. 
With this view, he conferred on Stephen the lands taken 
from the earl of Mortaign, and ſending for Henry, from the 
monaſtery of Clugni, made him abbot of Glaflenbury, and, 
ſome time after biſhop of Wincheſter. The king's favour 
gaining the two brothers great credit and intereſt in England, 
they formed fo ſtrong a Party's that they thought themſelves 
able to take advantage of the diſaſter befallen the royal fa- 
mily, in the death of prince William. It is true, when the 
lare king was defirous to ſecure the crown to Matilda, Ste- 
phen was the firſt that ſwore to that princeſs. But, beſides 
that he could not be excufed, it was not yet time to diſcover 
his deſigns. Perhaps too, he hoped the king out of affection 
might give him his daughter. However this be, his hopes, 
if he had entertained any, vaniſhing with Matilda's marriage 
with the earl of Anjou, he turned his thoughts to the accom- 
pliſhing of his project. By means of ſecret emiſſaries, he 
tomented the ditcontent cauſed by this marriage among the 
nobility, and made ſure beforehand of the aſſiſtance of thoſe, 
who were belt able to place him on the throne after the king's 
death. He acted however with ſo much caution, that his 
uncle never once ſuſpected his intentions. On the contrary, 
a little before his death, he gave him a freſh mark of his at- 
tection, by marrying him to Matilda, only daughter and heir 
of the earl of Boulogne, by which he became more powerful 
and in greater credit than ever. 

As the king's laſt ſickneſs appeared at firſt very dangerous, 
Stephen, who attended him into Normandy, ſent ſpeedy 
notice to the biſhop of Wincheſter his brother, that he might 
renew his intrigues to procure him the crown. This prelate 
had now gained to his intereſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, who had both a great in- 
fluence on the clergy. Roger was the wealthieſt ſubject in 
England, having had opportunity to amaſs vaſt riches in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which the 
late king had wholly intruſted him with. The occaſion of 
his rite was ſomething particular. Whilſt he was only a 
pariſh prieſt in Normandy, Henry, who had then no proſpect 
ot mounting the throne, chanced to come into the church, 


Hers imagined ke had taken ſuch juſt meaſures to ſe- 


for prying in continuance or more that once. The reader may ſee in- 
ntiances of theſe things in Madox's Hiſt, of the exchequer, ch. vi, x. 


The coins of Henry I, are of the ſame ſhape and fize with thoſe of the 
conqueror, and inſcribed REMRIC REX Ax. The king's full face, ſcep- 
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where he was ſaying maſs. The great care wherewith the 
prieſt performed the ſervice, pleaſed the king ſo, that he 
deſired to have him for his chaplain*. Roger did not want 
much entreaty to accept of an hohour he 10 little expected 
Though he was no ſcholar, he was naturally of ſo pfiable 3 
diſpoſition, and ſo much a courtier, that he quickly gained 
the good graces of his patron, who loaded him with favour; 
As ſoon as he came to the crown, his firſt care was to prefe; 
his chaplain, by promoting him to the ſee of Saliſhur 
But not ſtopping there, he committed to him afterwards the 
management of all important affairs, in church and fate 
and made him his chief juſticiary. This high poſt furniſhes 
the biſhop with an opportunity of heaping up immenſe riches 
which he expended not ſo much in acts of charity, as in 
building ſtately palaces, and keeping as ſplendid an equipage 
almoſt as the king himſelf. 

It was a great advantage to Stephen, to have for him three 
prelates, whoſe intereſt ſecured him the ſuffrages of all the 
clergy. This body was then ſo powerful, that the lay-lorg; 
who were not in the plot, did not think themſelves able to op- 
poſe the deſign, which they ſaw was entirely formed, of 
placing Stephen on the throne, fince all the biſhops declared 
in his favour. Not one attempted to ſpeak for Matilda, ſo 
great an influence had the example and authority of the 
clergy over the minds of the nobles and people. In the mean 
time, Henry dying in Normandy, Stephen forthwith re. 
paired into England to ſupport his pretenſions with his pre. 
fence, It was not very difficult for him, thus ſupported, to 
carry the prize from an abſent princeſs, whoſe capricious and 
haughty temper had already formed a great prejudice againit 
her, If the nobility had really that attachment for religion, 
which they affected to ſhow, their repeated oaths to Matilda 
would have been an inſuperable obſtacle to Stephen's election. 
But they were then as well ſkilled, as now, in the art of 
evading the moſt ſolemn oaths, by diſtinctions and mental re. 
ſervations, which render the uſe of an oath of no effect. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury affirmed, the oath taken to Matilda, 
was null and void, as being directly contrary to the cuſtoms 


of the Engliſh, who had never ſuffered a woman to reign 


over them. The biſhop of Saliſbury maintained, the oath 
was not binding, becauſe Matilda was married out of the 
realm, without the conſent of the barons, whoſe intent, when 
they ſwore, was, not to give themſelves a king, but of the 
race of William the conqueror. In fine, to remove all ſcru- 
ples, Hugh Bigod, the late king's ſteward, ſwore on the 
holy evangeliſts, that Henry bebe he died, diſinherited 
Matilda, and nominated his nephew Stephen, for his ſucceſlor. 
This was ſufficient to palliate the diſſoyalty of the barons, 
On theſe weak grounds they rejected Matilda's right, which 
they had thrice ſworn to maintain, and crowned Stephen the 
26th of December b, twenty-four days after Henry's death. 
Thus this princeſs ſaw herſelf deprived of the crown, by 
thoſe whom the king her father thought moſt firmly engaged 
to ſtand by her. So true it is, that the precautions ſuggelted 
by human prudence are very little to be relied on E. 
Stephen was then one and thirty years old, and in great 
eſteem with the nobility. But his age and noble qualities 
were no addition to his right, His title was ſo weak, that, 
to engage the barons to ſupport it, he was forced to promiſe 
them more privileges under his government, than they had 
enjoyed in the reigns of the Norman kings his predeceſſors, 
and doubtleſs, more than ever he atone to grant. Thb 
was the ſole motive of their concurring ſo heartily in hi 
election. They imagined, his being indebted to them for 
the crown, would always diſpoſe him to be grateful. Bur. 
they could not expect the like from Matilda, who, having a 
clearer title, would not think herſelf under the ſame obligz- 
tions. Stephen, therefore, willing to ſpare nothing for 4 
crown, that might ſo juſtly be diſputed with him, promiſed 
to reform whatever was amiſs in the three foregoing reigus, 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, paſſed his word 
for him. This juncture was too favourable for the barons to 
let it paſs without improvement. When the oath came to 


tre, and croſs, and an open crown with three flower-de-lis (which diſtinguiſhe3 
his coin from thoſe of Henry II.) on one fide ; and the reverſe, a croſs po- 
tent in each quarter of a large croſs, as in the figure annexed, 

Malmſbury ſays, he was firſt brought into Henry's family, while prince, 
as a ſteward, and recommended to him as a fit perſon to manage his affair. 

» W. Malmſbury ſays, he was crowned the twenty-ſecond. ; 

© The author of Geſta Regis Stephani teſtifies, That moſt of the nobility 
did not only find it neceſſary, immediately to ele& a valiant and worth 
king, for the common benefit and peace of the kingdom; but that they ſup- 
poled it to be their right and privilege, upon the death of their king, to pro- 
vide another of the royal blood to ſucceed him. 


4 W. Malnk 
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be adminiſtered to the new king, much more was required of 
him than of his predeceflors. The import of the oath was, 
« That he would, within ſuch a time, fill the vacant bi- 
4 ſhopricks, and leave the temporalities in the hands of 
« ſome eccleſiaſtick, who ſhould take charge of them till the 
& yacancy was filled. That he would not ſeize the woods of 
&« any clerk or layman, upon trivolous pretences, as his pre- 
« decefſors had done, but be content with the foreſts, which 
4e helonged to the two Williams, and make reſtitution of 
« ſuch as Henry had uſurped. Laſtly, that he would abo- 
& liſh dane-gelt, which was inſupportable to the nation, and 
« being taken away by king Edward, was reſtored by the 
Norman kings.“ The biſhops on their part, took an 
oath which was no leſs uncommon, for they {wore allegiance 
no longer than he ſhould continue to maintain the church in 
her privileges. The lay-lords acted with the ſame caution, if 
we may judge by the oath of the earl of Glouceſter, natural 
ſon of the late king. He ſwore fealty to the King, but on 
condition he would preſerve his eſtates and honours entire, 
and obſerve the covenants made with the barons. Stephen 
romiſed to do whatever was required of him, and moreover 
to grant an authentick charter for the ſecurity of the liberties 
of the nation, and the privileges of the church. 4 
The coronation being over, the new king poſted to * in- 
cheſter, to take poſſeſſion of the treaſure of the late King, 
which amounted to a hundred thouſand marks d, beſides 
plate and jewels. With this money he levied an army of 
Bretons, Picards, Flemings, and other foreigners, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he thought he might want, not having yet any 
reat confidence in his own ſubjects. At his return from 
Wincheſter, he went to meet the corps of the late king, 
which was coming from Normandy, in order to be interred 
at Reading, according to his own directions. ; 
[1136] Hitherto Stephen had met with no oppoſition. 
But he plainly foreſaw it would be otherwiſe hereafter. It 
was very likely Matilda, and Geoffrey her huſband, would 
not fail to attempt the recovery of a crown taken from them. 
It was requiſite therefore to endeavour to gain the good will 
of the people, and the moſt proper means to that end, was 
to ſhow, he really intended to perform his promiſes. With 
this view he convencd a general aſſembly at Oxford, where 
he figned the promiſed charter, the chief articles of which 
are as follow: “ He acknowleges his being elected king, 
&« by the aſſent of the clergy and people. He confirms all 
« the liberties, privileges, and immunities of the church, 
e and conſents that all ecclefiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhall 
& be tried by the clergy. He promiſes, not to meddle in 
© any manner with the temporalities of vacant biſhopricks, 
& or eſtates belonging to the ecclefiaſticks. He aboliſhes all 
&« laws relating to hunting and the foreſts ©, enacted fince 
the conqueſt. Laſtly, to gain entirely the affection of the 
ce the Engliſh, he revives the ancient Saxon laws.” This 
charter was very advantageous for the people, had it been 
punctually obſerved. But, as an hiſtorian remarks, as the 
Engliſh elected Stephen purely for their own intereſt, ſo this 
prince granted all they required, rather to amuſe them, than 
to bind himſelf with theſe parchment chains. The ſolidity 
of this remark is viſible in the behaviour of the king a few 
months after. 'The archbiſhoprick of Canterbury becoming 
vacant by the death of Corbet, the King ſeized the revenues, 
and kept them in his hands above two years. Neither did 
he reſt there. As the archbiſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized his 
effects, pretending it was the prerogative of the crown. It is 
true, he only followed the example of the three former kings. 
But ſuppoſing he was poſſeſſed of that right, he had promul- 
ed ſo poſitively to give it up, that this proceeding could 
not be conſidered but as an expreſs breach of his charter 
and oath, | 
The beginning of this reign was very peaccable, but this 
tranquility laſted not long. The ſubjects grown inſolent, ſet 
too high a value on the ſervice they had done the king. 
There were ſome, who being forced to comply with the ſen- 
timents of the majority, were waiting for an opportunity to 
take away the reproach the nation lay under for the breach of 
their oath, The king, who was not ignorant how matters 
ſtood, did all he could to gain the people's affections, for 


LY 


W. Malmfbury ſays, a hundred thouſand pounds. 

© He allo aboliſhes dane-gelt for ever. Brompt. a 

This he did in order to ſecure himſelf againſt any attempts from Matilda, 
He not only gave the barons leave to fortify their caſtles, but alio to build 
new ones on their eſtates. Brompt. 

Or De Revers. R. de Diceto. De Rivers, Ann. Way, He was alſo 
lord of the Itle of Wight, Tyrrel. 

And diſinherited him. Diceto. 

Above three thouſand of them were ſlain on the ſpot, with two barons, 

obert Fitzroger, and Pain Fitzjohn, belides a great number drowned by 
the fall of a bridge over the river Temd. After this victory, the Wetth 
princes over-ran the Engliſh territories, and returned home with a great 
booty. Dr, Powel's Chron, Gervale, Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, leading 
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whom he foreſaw he ſhould ſoon have occaſion. With tkis 
view it was that he conferred titles and honours on ſeveral 
perſons, and alienated great part of the crown-lands, to ſuch 
as. might be ſerviceable to him. Mean time this bounty had 
not the effect he propoſed. Thoſe that partook of his fa- 
vours, conſidered them as their due reward, whilſt others that 
were neglected, entertained a jealouſy, which, in the end, 
proved very fatal to him. But his greateſt overſight was 
ſuffering the barons to fortify their caſtles, which put it in 
their power to revolt whenever they pleaſed . In a little 
time, there were above a thouſand fortified caſtles in divers 
parts of the kingdom. 

The inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers® carl of Devonſhire, 
quickly made Stephen ſenſible of his error. The earl taking 
it as an affront, that the king ſhould deny him ſome favour, 
openly declared he would obey him no longer. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, he fortified his caſtle at Exeter, where he 
acted as ſovereign, exerciſing a tyrannical power upon the 
citizens. This revolt was the more dangerous, as the Welſh, 
at the ſame time made an irruption into the frontiers, and 
carried away a great booty. The king judging Baldwin's 
affair to be of greater importance than the inroads of the Welth, 
laid fiege to Exeter, which took him up a confiderable time. 
At length, becoming maſter of the place, he purſued the re- 
bel to the Ifle of Wight, and compelling him to fly from 
thence, baniſhed him from the realm, but pardoned all the 
other oftenders. This indulgence proved very prejudicial to 
him, as it ſerved to embolden the diſcontented party. 

The Welth war ended not fo ſucceſsfully. In a battle 
fought near Cardigan, the king's troops were ſo roughly 
handled, that very few eſcaped . It is ſaid, the Engliſh 1ol- 
diers were ſtruck with ſuch a panick, that they ſuffered 
themſelves to be taken priſoners by the very women. 

[1137] Whilſt the Engliſh arms were employed in Wales, 
David, King of Scotland, made an incurfion into the nor- 
thern counties of England, under the pretence of revenging 
the wrong done to the empreſs his neice. He immediately 
became maſter of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and, puſhing his 
conqueſts, advanced as far as Durham. As ſoon as Stephen 
could get clear of the Welſh, he marched into the north K, 
to repel the king of Scotland. The particulars of this war, 
of little moment in themſelves, are variouſly related by the 
hiſtorians of the two nations, who agree in nothing but the 
concluſion. They unanimouſly tell us, it ended in a treaty 
of peace, whereby the King of Scotland was to have Carliſle, 
and prince Henry his ſon the carldom of Huntingdon !, for 
which he did homage to the king of England. The reaſon 
of the ſon's being inveſted, was, becauſe the father refuſed 
to accept it on that condition, alledging he had ſworn to 
acknowledge no other ſovereign in England but Matilda, in 
caſe king Henry died without iſſue male m. 

Stephen was no ſooner returned from his northern expedi- 
tion, but he fell into a lethargy, which made it thought his 
death was at hand. The ſuppoſed certainty thereof cauſed 
in England as well as Normandy, ſuch troubles as were not 
eaſily allayed. The king's friends were diſheartened, and 
Matilda's party conſiderably increaſed by the rumour of the 
king's having refigned his laſt breath. On the other hand, 
the Welſh, looking upon this as a favourable juncture, re- 
newed the war, whilſt the earl of Anjou entered Normandy, 
to take poſſeſſion of that part of the king his father-in-law's 
inheritance, But for what reaſon I know not, this prince 
was become ſo odious to the Normans, that, to avoid falling 
under his government, they called in Theobald, earl of Blois 
Stephen's eldeſt brother. Theobald taking them whilſt they 
were in this mind, came to Liſieux, where the earl of Glou- 
ceſter delivered him the keys of Falaiſe n. This earl remem- 
bering the laſt commands of the king his father in behalf of 
Matiida, had with great reluctance taken the oath to Ste- 
phen. Burt as it was not in his power to ſupport alone the 
empreſs's right, he choſe to diflemble in expectation of a fa- 
vourable opportunity to declare in her favour. He believed 
he had found one by introducing the earl of Blois into Nor- 
mandy, imagining this prince, who looked with an envious 
eye on his brother's greatneſs, would raiſe ſuch troubles, as 
might turn to Matilda's advantage. 


alſo an army into Wales, was entirely defeated, and hardly could eſcape 
with five of his men all the reſt being flain, : 

* With the largeſt army that had ever been known in England. Hoved. 

| With the town of Doncaſter, and all that belonged to it. 

m The king at his return kept his court the Eaſter following at Weſtnin- 
ſter, with greater magnificence than had been uſually ſeen in his uncle's 
reign. At theſe folemn meetings the great affairs of the kingdom were trauſ- 
acted, there being no other parliaments in thoſe days, not till king John or 
Henry III. This expedition is generally placed before the affair of carl 
Redvers. ö 

a Mr, Tyrrel ſays, that Robert could not deliver up Falaiſe, for he was 
then in England. 
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Mean time, Stephen being perfectly recovered, found his 
affairs in the utmoſt confuſion. © The great men, who had de- 
pended upon the king's death, were already entered into ſe- 
veral factions, from whence he foreſaw, it would be difficult 
to diſengage them. Theobald, his brother, creating him 
moſt uneafineſs, he reſolved to attack him firſt, before he 
was ſtrengthened with the affiſtance of the king of France, 
who alone was able to ſupport him. To this end, he went 
into Normandy, carrying with him 7 ſums of money, 
with which he prevailed upon the chief men of the country 
to abandon the earl of Blois. This change ought not to have 
ſurpriſed the earl, fince the Normans had not called him in 
but on ſuppoſition that Stephen was dead or dying, and to 
avoid being ſubject to the earl of Anjou. 

The Normans deſerting the earl of Blois, was a great ad- 
vantage to Stephen. But, to deprive him of all ſupport, the 
king employed part of his money in gaining the French king 
to his intereſt. This expedient ſucceeding to his wiſh, he 
made an offenſive league with France, which put it out of 
the power of his enemies to hurt him. However, as Lewis 
could not, without ſome uneaſineſs, ſee England and Nor- 
mandy in the hands of the ſame perſon, Stephen reſigned the 
laſt to Euſtace earl of Boulogne, his eldeſt ſon, who did ho- 
mage to the king of France for it. Theobald finding he was 
not ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt the two monarchs, thought 
fit to retire. However, he ſent word to the king, his bro- 
ther, that although he was forced to give way, he did not de- 
fiſt from his pretenſions, as eldeſt, both to Normandy and 
England. But he acted not according to this ſtout meſlage, 
For ſhortly after he renounced the pretended right tor the 
annual penfion of two thouſand marks b. 

The union of the two kings had the ſame effect with re- 
gard to the earl of Anjou, whoſe pretenſions, as huſband to 
Matilda, were much ftronger. It is true he made ſome 
farther attempts upon Normandy. But after trying in vain 
to gain it by way of arms, he was forced to accept, as 2 
favour, a penſion of five thouſand marks. 

[1138] Matters being ſettled in Normandy, Stephen hop- 
ed to enjoy ſome repoſe in England, when advice was brought 
him that the king of Scotland had made an irruption into 
Northumberland P. Nay, he was made to fear, and very 
juſtly too, that he was invited by the Engliſh barons to ſup- 
port the empreſs's right. For whilſt David was ravaging the 
northern borders, ſome Engliſh lords had ſeized Bedtord, and 
probably, did not intend to ſtop there. Upon this news, 
Stephen ſpeedily returned into England, and though it was 
in the midſt of winter, laid fiege to Bedford, never quitting 
it till he was maſter of the place 4. After which, he march- 
ed towards Scotland, where David was retired. 

Whilſt he was employed in revenging on the Scots the miſ- 
chiefs they had done the Engliſh, he was recalled by an in- 
ſurrection of almoſt all the barons. This news ſurpriſed him, 
though one would think he ſhould not wonder at the barons 
breaking their oath, fince he himſelf had done the fame with 
regard to Matilda. The malcontents complained, he had 
violated his promiſes in many particulars relating as well to 
the people as the church. But this was only a pretence to 
cover their private reſentments. The true reaſon of their diſ- 
content was, their not being rewarded in the manner they 
expected. Ever ſince the king's acceſſion, they had conti- 
nually teazed him with their requeſts, though he endeavour— 
ed one while by arguments, another while by promiſes, and 
very often by actual grants, to ſatisfy the moſt importunate. 
But all this was not able to ſecure their allegiance, which was 
wholly grounded upon the expectation all had, of obtaining 
the ſame honours, the ſame eſtates, the ſame poſts, which 
was impoſſible. 

At the head of the revolters was Robert carl of Glouceſ- 
ſter “, who had artfully improved theſe diſpoſitions, to form a 
party in favour of the empreſs his ſiſter, ſtrong enough to 
place her on the throne. He is ſaid to embark in this enter- 
Prize at the inſtances of certain monks, who repreſented to 
him how much he hazarded his ſalvation in obeying an uſur- 
per, contrary to his oath to Matilda. Hence it is evident, 


o Of filver for three years. R. de Diceto, p. 506. 

He demanded Northumberland for his ſon Henry. J. Hagulſt. 

It was held againſt him by Milo de Beauchamp for the king of Scots, 
becauſe Stephen would have taken the government of that place from him. 
The king fat down before the caſtle on Chriſtmas-eve. 

: The other ringleaders, were, William Talebot, who ſeized the caſtle of 
Hereford ; William Luvel, who ſecured that of Cari (perhaps Carew caſtle 
in Pembrokeſhire;) Paganel, and that of Ludlow; William de Moun, that 
of Dunſtor ; Robert de Nichole, or Lincoln, Warham caſtle : Euſtace 
* that of Melton; William Fitzalan that of Shrewſbury, Huntingd. 
M. Paris. 

And razed his caſtles, but thoſe of Briſtol and Slede. Malmſb. 

_ In which, and the other caſtles belonging to him, he put ſtrong garriſons, 
ervas. 


* Evan Milo, the high conſtable, forſook king Stephen. Ibid, 


the monks were deeply concerned in the plot, and the ear of 
Glouceſter probably, was not the only perſon to whom the 
had made the like remonftrances. Some hiſtorians add, 1 
earl acted on this occaſion from a motive of revenge for the 
king's attempting to poiſon him. But if it be true that Ste. 
phen had ſuch a deſign, it is not likely, it was before the 
earl had taken arms againſt him. Be this as it will, as ſoon 
as Robert was ſufficiently ſupported, he went to the empreſs 
and informed her of what he had done for her. After that 
he wrote an abuſive letter to Stephen himſelf, upbraiding 
him for the breach of his oath to Matilda, and charging hi, 
with drawing him, by his ſeducements, into the ſame crime 
To this letter he added a manifeſto, calling Stephen an uſur. 
per, and declaring war againſt him. The king returned hin, 
no anſwer, but confiſcated all his eſtate in England“. 

Mean time, Matilda's party daily growing ſtronger by 
the junction of the moſt powerful among the barons, the ea 
of Glouceſter came into England, and got poſſeſſion of Bric. 
tol t. At the ſame time other lords “ ſeized upon ſevetal 
caſtles, that the former kings had cauſed to be fortified for 
the ſecurity of the crown, but which, on this occafion, ſery. 
ed only to put it in danger. Stephen finding himſelf thy; 
forced to wage war with his own ſubjects, retook and razeq 
ſeveral of theſe caſtles. Though he had great reaſon to fear 
in this ſo general a defection, yet he ſupported himſelf wi: 
his army of foreigners, ſhowing on all occaſions an extra. 
ordinary courage, and a ſteady reſolution to loſe his life with 
his crown. He thought it ſtrange, that the very perſons 
who had ſhown the moſt zeal to raiſe him to the throne, 
ſhould be the firſt to remove him *. As one is always in- 
clined to flatter one's felt, he could not fee any thing in his 
conduct that deſerved this return, and therefore aſcribed it 
wholly to the fickleneſs of the barons. Nevertheleſs, their 
complaints were not entirely groundleſs. Befides that the 
king had not punctually obſerved his charter, the extraordi. 
nary favours beſtowed on the foreigners, particularly on Wil. 
liam of Ypres, his favourite, gave his ſubjects a very play. 
fible pretence to complain. The ſeverity alſo he uſed, upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, in ſeizing the perſons and 
eſtates of ſome of the barons on bare ſuſpicions, added freth 
fuel to the fire that was already too much kindled. In fine, 
the diſſention grew to that height by mutual reproaches 
and daily acts of hoſtility, that the malecontents ſent Matil- 
da word, they were ready to own her for ſovereign, accord- 
ing to the promiſe made the king her father. 

The king of Scotland fomented theſe troubles in favour of 
the empreſs his neice, though he was alſo uncle to Stephen's 
queen . When he found matters ripe, he once more cn- 
tered Northumberland, and cruelly ravaged that countr, 
which generally felt all the effects of the quarrels betwecn 
England and Scotland. As Stephen could not then leave 
the heart of the Kingdom to go to the relief of the north, 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, undertook to oppoſe this in- 
vaſion. He aſſembled the barons and gentlemen of the nor- 
thern parts, and repreſented to them, that in this emergen- 
cy, they were to depend upon themſelves, it not bcing in 
the king's power to ſend them affiſtance, this conſideration 
having the effect defired, they unanimouſly engaged to excit 
their utmoſt to repulſe the enemy. Shortly after, each ap- 
pearing with his troops at the general rendezvous, they all 
ranged themſelves under the command of Walter d'Eſpec and 
William earl of Albermarle *, and advanced as far as Alvcr- 
ton. Having reſolved to expect the enemy in that place, 
they ſet up a maſt, on the top of which they placed a filver 
pix with a conſecrated hoſt, and the banners of St. Peter and 
St. John of Beverly, to ſerve as an enfign where they were to 
meet again and rally in cafe of need. Hence this war was 
called the war of the ſtandard. Ailred, abbot of Ricvalle, 
has given a particular deſcription of the batttle, but, as i. 
ſeems to me of little moment, I ſhall only relate the ſucce!s. 
The Scots, much ſuperior in number, attacking the Englith 
in their intrenchments, were repulſed with the loſs of tuch 
thouſand men. Though the king of Scotland and Henry 
his ſon gave on this occaſion aſtoniſhing proofs of their vi 


Of Flemings, which were commanded by William d'Vpres. Ibid. 

x Upon the firſt news of the barons riſing, it was reported he thou!d lar. 
ſince they have choſen me their king, why do they now forſake me? By t 
birth of God, (his uſual oath) I will never be called an abdicated King. 
Malmſb. 

y Mary ot Scotland, ſiſter to the empreſs's mother, married Euſtace « by 
of Boulogne, by whom ſhe had Matilda, wife of Stephen. Rapin. 

2 The other great men in this battle, were, Walter de Gant, Robert de 
Brus, Roger de Moubray, William de Percy, Barnard de Baliol, Richzs 
de Curcy, William Foſſard, Robert de Stuteville, Robert de Leſcy, M ils 
liam Peverel, Robert de Ferrers, Geoffrey Halſalin, &, William de Ale 
bemarle was created earl of Yorkſhire, and Robert de Ferrers carl of Des- 
byſhire, for their bravery in this battle, J, Hargulſt, 
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lour, they could not prevent their army from being entirely 
routed, It is ſaid a biſhop's harangue to the Engliſh, pro- 
miſing heaven to all ſuch as were flain in the battle, did not 
a little contribute to the ſucceſs of that day b. 


Whilſt his affairs were thus proſperous in the north, Ste- 


phen ſpread the terror of his arms in the heart of the king- 
dom. The Malcontents not daring to keep the field, gave 
him time to reduce their caſtles one after another without op- 
poſition. Theſe conquelts, joined to his late victory over 
the king of Scothand, aſtoniſhed the carl of Glouceſter. He 
expected quite another iſſue of this war, but when he ſaw his 
party daily diminiſhing, he had no other refuge but to go and 
{olicit the empreſs to come into England, and encourage her 
friends by her preſence, 

The retreat of the earl of Glouceſter, and the flight of 
ſome other lords of his party, procuring the king ſome re- 
ſpite, he reſolved to purſue the Scotch war, ſo ſucceſsfully 
begun. To that end, he advanced towards the north, and 
in his way took the caſtle of Leeds, after which, he con- 
tinued his march to Scotland, where David retired after his 
defeat. His intent was to give him battle, but as David was 
unwilling to run any hazard in his own country, he care- 
fully avoided all opportunities of fighting. However, fearing 
he might be at length compelled to it, he reſolved to ſue for 
peace. At any other time, Stephen would have made him 
pay dear for it, but at that juncture did not think proper to 
ſtand off. The truth is, the advantages he could expect 
from that war were not comparable to the miſchiefs his ab- 
ſence might occaſion. And therefore he concluded a peace 
with David, whereby prince Henry of Scotland, was put in 
poſſeſſion of the county of Northumberland, and earldom of 
Huntingdon. In return for theſe advantages, David ſwore 
never more to concern himſelf in the quarrel between Stephen 
and the empreſs. 

The war being thus ended, the king returned into his do- 
minions, attended by the prince of Scotland, who by his no- 
ble and generous carriage, had ſo won the heart of Stephen, 
that he loved him as if he had been his own ſon s. The 
king's careſſes to the young prince raiſed the jealouſy of the 
carl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, who, on pretence that 
the king placed him above them at his table, retired from 
court. But ſuppoſing Henry's bicth did not require that 
diſtinction, yet his merit delerved the King's particular re- 
gard; for, according to all the hiſtorians, he was an accom- 
pliſhed prince. Stephen continued, therefore, notwithſtand- 
ing the jealouſy of the Engliſh, to ſhow him marks of his 
eſteem, particularly in a caſe, which demonſtrated his fince- 
rity. This young prince, who had accompanied the king to 
the ſiege of Ludlow, approaching too near the walls, was 
like to have been pulled trom his horſe by an iron hook at the 
end of a rope, if Stephen, with the hazard of his own life, 
had not reſcued him. An action which redounded as much 
to the honour of the king as of the prince for whom he teſti- 
fied ſo great an affection. 

This fame year Alberic, the pope's legate in England, 
called a ſynod, where Theobald, abbot of Bec, was elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Engliſh, who had with regret bcheld the metropolitan ſee va- 
cant two years. 

[1139] Stephen's late peace with Scotland, and his ad- 
vantages over his domeſtick enemies, procured him a tran- 
quility which ſeemed likely to continue. And probably, it 
would not have been diſturbed, if an unſeaſonable quarrel 
with the clergy, had not hurled him down from the height 
of grandeur and glory to the moſt deplorable ſtate a ſovereign 
The biſhops had been very in- 
ſtrumental in placing him on the throne. From that time 
their power was ſo much increaſed, that it was no leſs dan- 
gerous for the king to make them his enemies, than it was 
advantageous to have them in his intereſt at the time of his 
election, Nevertheleſs, his jealouſy of their power, ſuffered 
him not to conſider, with his wonted prudence, the danger he 
expoled himſelf to, in reſolving to humble them. Roger, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, had two caſtles as ſtrong as they were 
ſtately, one at the Devizes d, and the other at Sherborn, and 
was building a third at Malmſbury. Alexander his nephew, 


The archbiſhop of York being difabled by ſickneſs, appointed Ralph 
biſop ot the Orcades to command in his ſtead, who made a long oration 
againſt the Scottiſh barbarities, and at the conclution abſolved all from their 
lins that ſhould chance to fall in battle. The Orcades were not then under 
the dominion of Scotland, Huntingd, 

He married, during his ſtay in England, Ada, fiſter of William earl of 
Warren, Waleran earl of Mellent, and Robert earl of Leiceſter, by whom 
ke had three ſons, Malcolm, William, and David. J. Hagulit. 

Ling Stephen was informed they were fortitying that caſtle againſt him, 
which was the reaſon of his ſeizing it, Gervus. 

Geryas pres this account of the matter, the king, when he heard that 
the caftle of Devizes was fortifying againſt him, ſends for Roger biſhop of 
valitbury to come to him at Oxford. The biſhop ſuſpecting the king meant 

* no good, brings along with him his two nephews, the bithops of Lin- 
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biſhop of Lincoln, had built one at Newark, not ſcrupling 
to declare openly, it was deſigned as much for the ſecurity as 
the dignity of his church. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, another of 
Roger's nephews, —_— the ſtate of his uncle and couſin, 
affected a magnificence in his retinue and houſe, that excited 
the envy of ſome; and the indignation of all; When thelc 
three prelates came to court, they were attended with many 
armed followers, as if they deſigned rather to brave the king, 
than to pay him their reſpects. This pomp and grandeur pro- 
curing them enemies, there were ſome that took occafion 
to witper in the King's ear, that he could not be ſaſe as 
long as the biſhops were ſo powerful. His ſuſpicions were 
further confirmed by the rumour of Matilda's preparing to 
come into England, where ſhe had a ſtrong party. Though 
the biſhop of Saliſbury had been a principal inſtrument ot 
Stephen's election, yet he fancied him gained by Matilda, and 
in this belief formed a deſign to humble the pride of 
the biſhop and his nephews. It was not long before an op- 
portunity offered. In a general atlembly held at Oxford, 
the retainers of the biſhop of Saliſbury quarrelling with thoſe 
of Alan of Bretagne, earl of Richmond, one ot the earl's 
knights chanced to be killed in the ſcuffle, and many 
wounded on both fides*, The biſhop's men had the adyan- 
tage, being aſſiſted by thoſe of the biſhops of Ely and Lin- 
coln, and of the chancellor, who paſſed tor Roger's nephew, 
though in truth he was his fon', The king, willing to 
improve this occaſion to mortity the whole family, tum- 
moned them all four. to appear at his court, and anſwer for 
this riot of their domeſticks. This ſummons was juſt and 
legal, but the ſatisfaction demanded by the king was ex- 
ceſſive. He was not content with the penalty enjoined by 
the law in the like caſes, but inſiſted upon the biſhops de- 
livering into his hands all their caſtles, as a ſecurity for their 
future allegiance. This demand ſeeming too exorbitant to 
the prelates, they defired time to conſider of the matter: 
Whilſt the king waited for their anſwer, the biſhop of Ely 
abſented himſelt, and retired to Roger his uncle's caſtle at 
the Devizes. This flight breaking off the accommodation, 
the king went immediately and laid fiege to the caſtle, where 
was alſo Matilda, wife or concubine of the biſhop of Saliſbury. 
The place being very ſtrong, the king, who foreſaw the 
difficulty of the ſiege, bethought himſelf of an expedient to 
put an end to it without Joſs of time. He ordered the biſhop 
of Saliſbury and the chancellor to be led up cloſe to the 
walls, and ſent word to Matilda, unleſs ſhe delivercd up the 
caſtle, the chancellor ſhould be immediately hanged, neither 
ſhould the biſhop cat or drink till it was ſurrendered. Theſe 
threats producing the effect he expected, ſhe delivered up 
the caſtle b, where he found forty thouſand marks in ready 
money. The biſhop of Lincoln purchaſed his liberty, by 
ſurrendering to the king his caſtle of Sleaford. Shortly after, 
Stephen became maſter likewiſe of the caſtles of Saliſbury, 
Malmſbury, and Sherborn, With the money found in theſe 
places, where the biſhops kept their treaſures, he purchaſed 
the friendſhip of the king of France, and made an alliance 
with him. This alliance was cemented by the marriage of 
Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, with Conſtantia, fiſter to Lewis the 
young, who ſucceeded Lewis the groſs, his father. 

The king's ſeverity to the biſhops very much diſpleaſed 
all the clergy, who made loud complaints. The archbiſhop 
of Roan, being then in England, was the only one not 
offended at it. He was of opinion that, withont ftriking at 
the immunities of the church, the king might diſpoſſeſs the 
biſhops of their fortified caſtles, which concerned not their 
privileges as churchmen. But the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
lately made legate for England, was not of his mind. This 
prelate was ſecretly diſpleaſed with the King his brother, 
for not admitting him into the adminiſtration of affairs“. 
He expected otherwiſe, when he laboured ſo heartily to place 
him on the throne, But finding there was no likelihood of 
his having for the future any ſhare in the government, he 
eagerly embraced this opportunity of creating him trouble, 
under pretence of maintaining the rights of the church. To 
that purpoſe, he called a ſynod at Wincheſter, and ſum- 
moned the king to appear and give an account of his ac- 
tions. At the opening of the ſynod, he aggravated in a viru- 


coln and Ely, and a very large retinue well armed; The king, upon their 
approach, being afraid ot ſome treachery, orders his men to ſtaud upon the 
defenſive. Whilſt the king and biſhops were conferring together, a quarrel 
aroſe between the king's and the biſhop's attendants, &c, ; 

t Roger, the king's chancellor, was the biſhop's ton by Maud of Ram{- 
bury his concubine. 'T'yrrel; | 

The biſhop was unbound, but the chancellor was led in fetters with a 
halter about his neck, Malmſb. 

» Maud delivered up the Keep, or chief place of ſtrength; and ſo forced 
the biſhop of Ely to ſurrender the whole caitle, in conſideration he miglit 
have his liberty, Ord: Vital. Nigel was baniſhed, K. de Diceto. 

Or rather, becauſe he had not been made archbithop ot Canterbury, 
Gervasz | 


he 
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lent Latin ſpeech all that Stephen had done againſt the three due to her rank, left her and went to Briſtol. Meen white, N 
biſhops. He exhorted the prelates vigorouſly to maintain Stephen, who was beſieging Marlborough, being informed 74 w, 
the rights of the epiſcopal dignity, and the privileges of of Matilda's arrival, ſuddenly raiſed the hege and marcheq 2 Ft 
the church &, proteſting he would put in execution the de- towards Arundel. Upon the king's approach, the Queen IR 
crees of the council, though it coſt him the friendſhip of dowager repentcd of admitting Matilda, tearing it might oe. bn 
the king, the loſs of his eſtate, and even life itſelf. Stephen cafion the Joſs of her caſtle, with all the privileges the en. paſt] 
had ſent to the council ſome lords, with Alberic de Vere a joyed in England. On the other hand, honour and honeſty | his 
famous civilian l. As ſoon as the legate had ended his would not ſuffer her to deliver her gueſt into the hands of * 
ſpeech, theſe lords demanded, why the king was ſummoned her enemy. To get clear of this perplexity, ſhe ſent the | Wal 
thither. The legate anſwered, to give a reaſon of his im- King word, if he inſiſted upon the delivery of the empreſs, ſhe 1 Line 
priſoning the biſhops, and deſpoiling them of their eſtates, was no leſs bent on her fide, to protect her, 'till tome or 1 
a crime, added he, hitherto unheard of in the chriſtian other came to her relief. But withal ſhe deſired him to | he | 
world. Alberic, taking him up, ſaid, the prelates were pun- conſider, the had not entertained her as an enemy to the ö tro 
iſhed not as biſhops, but as the king's ſervants. The biſhop king, but as her daughter-in-Jaw, widow of a great emperot, in th 
of Saliſbury not reliſhing that diſtinction, roundly told him, to whom ſhe could not be excuſed from paying the reſpec; omg 
the biſhops could not, in any reſpect, be conſidered as the due to her. T hat her intent was not to countenance her were 
king's ſervants. The majority of the ſynod being of the deſigns againſt him, but only to prevent any ill from be. leavii 
ſame opinion, the archbiſhop of Roan, who thought, the falling her whilſt under her roof. In fine, ſhe propolcd to F- He i 
epiſcopal dignity did not render a ſubject independent, endea- the king that Matilda might have leave to retire to ſome | Chef] 
voured to ſet them right. He demanded whether they could other place, where it would be as caſy to beſiege her as in &- ehirh 
clearly prove by the canons, that biſhops ought of right to Arundel caſtle. That by this generoſity he would oblige , 5 2 
have fortified caſtles? but, ſuppoſe (ſays he) you can prove queen, widow of a great monarch, his uncle and benefactor, made 
ſuch a right by the canons, ought you not to commit your without the leaſt detriment to himſelf. Whether Stephen WV: juſt © 
caſtles to the king's diſpoſal, when the kingdom is threatened was ſenſible it was not in his power to rake the caſtle betore veſtec 
with an invaſion ? is it not the king's buſineſs to take care of it was relieved, or thought himſelf bound to oblige the a Glout 
the ſafety of the ſtate ? and can ſubjects refuſe to admit him queen ſo far, he gave his word, Matilda ſhould be fately : ed, u 
into their caſtles without incurring the guilt of rebellion ? conducted to Briſtol, which was accordingly done n. Bur | willin 
Theſe arguments not prevailing with the biſhops to deſiſt he had too much reaſon to repent afterwards of his being ſo : gethe 
from their pretenſions, the legate moved to excommunicate generous. Matilda, after ſome ſtay at Briſtol, removed to Fe t 
the king, and ſend deputies to Rome to carry their com- Glouceſter . Whilſt ſhe remained in theſe two cities, ſhe Havii 
plaints to the pope. Then the lords ſent by the king, ſo artfully managed in her favour the diſcontents of the = cable, 
thought it time to ſpeak in a higher tone. They declared, clergy and nobility, that ſhe gained them both to her intereſt, ; neithe 
if the ſynod offered to excommunicate the king, the biſhops and by their means, almoſt the whole body of the people, being 
would ſoon have cauſe to repent, and if any preſumed to go There adhered to the king only a few barons, and his foreign 2 was 10 
to Rome, on ſuch an occaſion, their return would be very army, which, though ill paid, ſerved him faithfully ?, the k 
dificult. This declaration made ſuch impreſſion on the [1140] I ſhall not undertake to relate the particulars of ing er 
biſhops, that none of them were willing to expoſe themſelves this civil war, which, like the reſt of that kind, furniſhes never 
to the king's reſentment, to gratify the legate. Accordingly, more inſtances of treachery and cruelty, than of glorious = advant 
the ſynod being ſatisfied with ordering a deputation to the actions. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving the principal * ble of 
king to demand a ſuitable reparation, broke up after a three events. Whilſt it laſted, the whole Kingdom was divided, = being 
day's ſeſſion. Purſuant to this reſolution, the legate and every city, county, and perſon fiding with the king or the s allo. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the king, and earneſtly be- empreſs, according as they were ſwayed by paſſion or in. 8 Mea 
ſought him to prevent a rupture between the eccleſiaſtical and tereſt, The lords, neareſt in neighbourhood and blood, fell flying, 
ſecular powers. Which was, in plain Engliſh, requiring him upon one another in a cruel manner, burning the houſes, and field of 
to make ample ſatisfaction to the clergy, otherwiſe a rupture pillaging the vaſſals of each other, ſo that a terrible contuſion = efforts 
was unavoidable, for this was the real meaning of their words. was quickly ſpread over the whole kingdom. In this fatal in the! 
It cannot be conceived on what other foundation the clergy anarchy, the barons, acting as ſovereigns, grievouſly op- danger, 
then pretended to be independent of the crown, than their preſſed. the people, and were to preſumptuous as to coin their tance, 
being grown ſo powerful that they thought, the king could own money. On the other hand, the king and Matilda, in- ſurroun 
not ſtand without them. Formerly, during the empire of the ſtead of redreſſing, connived at theſe proceedings, fearing = tremiry 
Saxons, the biſhops thought it an honour to be ranked with the calling their friends to account would make them change be drey 
the Thanes, that is, with the King's ſervants. After the fides. Moreover, the foreign ſoldiers, of whom Stephen's = time, |; 
Norman conqueſt, William I. threw the biſhops into priſon army entirely confiſted, occaſioned ſtill further diforders. BW his arm 
upon bare ſuſpicions : ſome he baniſhed, others he deprived As the king was not able to pay them duly, he was forced to = turally 
of their biſhopricks, without any one's daring to ſtir, and ſuffer them to plunder the poor people, who, though inno- W his ſo 
the people looked on unconcerned. But in the reign of Ste- cent, felt the greateſt ſhare of the calamities fuch a war maining 
phen, it was an unheard of crime to diſpoſſeſs the bithops of produces, : = Aa ſtone, 
their caſtles, and an unpardonable raſhneſs to ſtyle them the Mean time the biſhop of Wincheſter, being at laſt ſent: in, and, 
king's ſervants. For ſome time paſt, the clergy had eſta- ble of his error in raiſing a ſtorm, which he foreſaw would 3 his thro: 
blithed it as a maxim, that the main of religion conſiſted in infallibly overwhelm the king, his brother, ſuddenly changed W priſoner, 
upholding the church in all the privileges and immunities ſhe ſides. He reflected, that being brother to Stephen, hie hun- ble reful 
herſelf was pleaſed to aſſume. ſelf would certainly be involved in the fame ruin with bim, who, by 
Be this as it will, the people were all in combuſtion upon and conſequently, it was his intereſt to ſupport him, inſtead = carl had 
this occaſion, as if themſelves had been deprived of their of promoting his deſtruction. And therefore, defirous oi fe- = who orde 
liberties. The whole kingdom ſwarmed in an inſtant with gaining the king's confidence by fome important ſervice, he E e was i 
malcontents, who only wanted a leader to command them. drew to Wincheſter a great number of lords, friends to Mz f 1141 
In tine, the clergy's faction was ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the tilda, and detained them priſoners, till they delivered then ble a con 
lay lords came over to their fide and eſpouſed their cauſe. caſtles to the king. ed by he 
The empreſs thinking this a favourable juncture, reſolved to Amidſt all his diſſiculties, Stephen ſhowed a firmneſs th! cept Loy 
improve it and go into England, though ſhe had but one kept many from deſerting him, which, doubtleis, the; by the n 
hundred and forty men to attend her. This was a very in- would have done upon the leaſt figns of faint heartedn%!s. and Will 
confiderable number for the undertaking, ſhe was meditating, For it is always the caſe, when, on the like occatio!5, ſerved th 


intereſt e 
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but ſhe relied on a powerful aid from the malcontents, princes ſeem to diſtruſt their fortune or abilities. Inſtcad 0: 
tizens to 1 


She took up her firſt quarters at the caſtle of Arundel, be- being daunted at the violent thocks he received, Stepacn 


longing to the queen dowager, as part of her dowry”, The daily endeavoured to remedy, by his valour and Prudence, Normand 
carl of Glouceſter, who came with his fiſter, thinking her the evils he ſuffered by the revolt of his ſubjects. He cen ſooner ha 
late in a place wacre ſhe was received with all the reſpect hoped to put an end to them at once, by laying lege © 
| And we 
* He inſiſted chiefly on the biſhop of Saliſbury being ſeized in the very n By the biſhop of Wincheſter, Gervaſe, The anonymous author. 01 vale, 
chamber of the court or great council, and the biſhop of Lincoln in his this king's actions, ſays, Stephen was perſunded to it by the biſhop or '** . © Ranulph 
lodging. NMalmſb. cheſter, for fear the earl of Glouceſter might ſubdue great part of the g on 11555 by 
Anceſtor of the earls of Oxford. dom, whilſt the fiege ſhould laſt, This advice, whether given fihecreg & = William 
” Adeliza, the beautiful daughter of Godfrey, firſt earl of Brabant, was to ruin the king, the author does not determine, i : William 
wif: of Henry I. fourteen years, who gave her in dower the caſtle and earl- ov Where ſhe was received by Milo the king's conſtable, v was de p N King 
dm of Arundel. She was afterwards married to William de Albini, in her puty governor of the caſtle under Robert. Malmſh, Tlis Mus? ty et count 
right carl of Arnndel, by whom ſhe had William (and from him, by the called de Gloceſtria comes conſtabularius, and regis conttabularius. Cc. * of Alben 
Prtzalans, curls of Arundel, Thomas Howard, the preſent duke of Norfolk Flor, Wig. ER w Who was 
id earl of Arundel derives his deſcent) and Godfrey de Albini, and Alice, » This year, one Ralph, a clergyman belonging to the biſhop ot 2-1 82 day. 
wite of John cart of Augie. Sandiord gencal. p. 27. formed a conſpiracy to kill all the Normans in England. R. de Lon 0 155 * 
4 ? Nichar 
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Wallingford, where Matilda and the earl of Glouceſter were 
ſhut up. Burt meeting with more difticulties in this ſiege 
than he imagined, he turned it into a blockade J. He was 
no ſooner retired, but the carl of Glouceſter got out of the 
caſtle, and went and ſeized Worceſter, whilſt the barons of 
his party ravaged the counties of Cheſter and Nottingham. 
Mean time Matilda, finding herſelf too cloſely pent up in 
Wallingford, found means to get from thence and retire to 
Lincoln. As ſoon as the king had notice of it, he formed 
the deſign of ſurpriſing her, well knowing, Lincoln, where 
he had many friends, could not be detended by the few 
troops Matilda had with her. He would have taken his rival 
in that place, which held out but a few days, had ſhe not 
contrived to eſcape, whilſt the articles of the capitulation 
were drawing. Stephen, miſſing his aim, retired without 
leaving a garriſon in the town, for tear of weakening his army. 
He was hardly gone, when he was informed that the earl of 
Cheſter ©, ſon-in-law of the earl of Glouceſter, was come 
thither with his wife and brother *, to keep their Chriſtmas. 
His great deſire to have theſe three perſons in his power, 
made him march back with ſuch ſpeed that the earl had but 
juſt ame to retire into the caſtle, which was immediately in- 
veſted. , However, he found means to eſcape to the earl of 
Glouceſter, to defire him to come to the relief of the beſieg- 
ed, who could not hold out long. The earl of Glouceſter, 
willing to deliver his own daughter, drew all his troops to- 
gether, and marched to Lincoln with that ſpeed, that he was 
like to ſurpriſe the king, who never imagined him fo near. 
Having forded the Trent, which the king thought impracti- 
cable, he came on a ſudden ſo cloſe to the royal army, that 
neither fide could poſſibly avoid fighting. The two armies 
being drawn up, the battle began, which for a long time 
was tought on both fides with equal bravery t. But at length 
the king's horſe, conſiſting of Flemings and Bretons, giv- 
ing ground, they were fo vigorouſly preſſed, that they could 


never rally more. The earl of Glouceſter improved this 


advantage, not to purſue the flying horſe, who were incapa- 
ble of hurting him, but to fall on the king's infantry, who 
being deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, took to flight 
allo. 

Mean time, Stephen, who could not bear the thoughts of 
flying, was left almoſt alone, and on foot in the midit of the 
field of battle, aſſaulted by multitudes, but reſiſting all their 
efforts with an aſtoniſhing valour. If the horſe had rallied 
in the mean while, he might have freed himſelf from this 
danger, to his immortal fame. But deſtitute of all aſſiſ- 
tance, he was forced at length to yield to numbers, being 
ſurrounded on all fides. However, it was not till the laſt ex- 
tremity, for his battle ax breaking by the force of his blows, 
he drew his ſword and defended himſelf for a confiderable 
time, foaming with rage to fee himſelf thus abandoned by 
his army. At length, after performing more than could na- 
turally be expected from a fingle perſon in his condition, 
his ſword flying in pieces, and little more than the hilt re- 
maining in his hand, he was knocked down on his knees with 
a ſtone. - Whereupon William de Kains a valiant knight ran 
in, and, ſeizing him by the helmet, preſented his ſword to 
his throat, threatening to kill him unleſs he yielded himſelf 
priſoner. Notwithſtanding the extreme danger he was in, 
he refuſed to ſurrender to-any but the earl of Glouceſter, 
who, by good fortune, was near at hand. As ſoon as the 
car] had him in his power, he conducted him to the empreſs , 
who ordered him to be confined in the caſtle of Briſtol, where 
he was ignominioufly laid in irons w. 

[1141] Whilſt this unfortunate prince was in ſo deplora- 
ble a condition, Matilda improved the advantages lately gain- 
ed by her arms. All England deſerted the captive king, ex- 
cept London and Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends left 
by the means of the queen, his ſpouſe, Euſtace, his ſon, 
and William d'Ypres his favourite, The barons who pre- 
ſerved their allegiance, retired to London, where they had 
intereſt enough to gain admittance, and prevail with the ci- 
tizens to make a confederacy with them in favour of the king. 
Normandy ſoon followed the example of England. No 
looner had the earl of Anjou received advice of the king's 


Th And went and laid fiege to Malmſbury, Troubridge, and Cern Caſtles, 
ervaſe. 

Kanulph de Geroniis, fourth earl of Cheſter, He is ſaid to be poiſoned 
m 1155, by Maud his wite (youngeſt daughter of Robert earl of Cheſter) 
and William Peverel, lord of Notingham. 

William de Romara. Sax. Ann. 

* The king's chief officers in this battle, were, Alan, earl of Richmond, 
Robert count de Mellent, Hugh Bigod, earl Simon, the earl of Warren, 
earl of Albemarle, William of Ypres, Gervaſe. M. Paris, 

* Who was then at Glouceſter, Gervaſe. This battle was fought on Can- 
dlemas day. Sax. Ann. The chief perſons made priſoners, were, Bernard, 
de Baliol, Roger de Mowbray, Richard de Courcey, William Foflart, Bald- 
la, Richard Fitzurſin, William Peverel, William Clerfaich, &c. William 


impriſonment, but he repaired to Normandy; to cauſe the 
empreſs, his wife, to be acknowledged, which he eafily ac- 
compliſhed. At the ſame time; the king of Scotland, break- 
ing the late treaty, invaded the northern counties, under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting the empreſs, but in reality for his own pri- 
vate advantage. 

The victory of Lincoln ſeemed at once to place Matilda 
on the throne, but there was one obſtacle more to ſurmount, 
before ſhe could hope to enjoy the fruits of her ſucceſs, 
which was to gain the biſhop of Wincheſter. This prelate, 
who, by his dignity of legate was at the head of the clergy, 
might poſſibly ſet that powerful body againſt her, whoſe ex- 
ample had great influence upon the nobles and people: She 
deemed it neceffary therefore to endeavour before all things 
to win him from the king, and with this view went to him 
at Wincheſter, He made ſome difficulty at firſt to hearken 
to her propoſals. But upon her offering him the diſpoſal of 
all the church preferments, he threw up the cauſe of the king 
his brother, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to procure 
Matilda the ſuffrages of the clergy. He even took his oath 
to her beforchand *, but with this limitation, that it ſhould 
be binding no longer than ſhe kept true to her promiſes. On 
the morrow, he received her with great pomp in the cathe- 
dral church, where he ſolemnly excommunicated all the 
king's friends, and abſolved all thoſe that ſhould abandon his 


party and come over to the empreſs. Shortly after the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury ſwore likewiſe to Matilda. But he was 
ſo ſcrupulous as to procure the king's conſent firſt, which he 
went to aſk himſelf of Stephen in priſon. 

There was nothing more wanting to Matilda but the ſeal 
of public authority to be really queen of England. But, 
though ſhe was ſure of the conſent of the temporal lords, 
ſhe was apprehenſive of meeting with oppoſition ſrom the 
clergy, who probably, would be more ſcrupulous on account 
of their oath to the king. The legate taking upon him to 
accompliſh this aftair, called a council at Wincheſter, where 
all the biſhops and abbots were preſent. 'The day before 
the opening ot the ſynod, the legate privately conferred, firſt 
with the biſhops, then with the abbots, and laſtly with the 
arch-deacons. It is not known what paſſed at theſe private 
conferences, but it was plain, next day, what uſe the legate 
was willing to make of them. As ſoon as the council was 
aſſembled, he made a long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhow 
that the mal-adminiſtration, inſincerity, and tyranny of 
Stephen, had been the ſole cauſe of all the troubles in the 
kingdom, He owned that indeed he had pledged his faith 
tor him, when the neceſſity of affairs had, as it were, com- 
pelled the Engliſh to place the crown on his head: adding, 
he was deceived the firſt, and with extreme grief ſaw him- 
telt obliged to revoke his engagement. He inſiſted upon his 
tormer oath to Matilda, adding, it was more reaſonable to 
regard the orders of his eternal Father, whoſe will it was 
that juſtice ſhould be done the empreſs, than the intereſts of 
a natural brother. Then he ſaid, he had done all that lay 
in his power to make Stephen ſenfible of his errors, even to 
the ſummoning him betore a ſynod, but that all his bro- 
therly and kind admonitions had proved ineffectual. That 
this obſtinacy was a clear evidence to the Engliſh, what 
calamities they would have been expoſed to under the go- 
vernment of ſuch a prince, if it had not pleaſed divine Pro- 
vidence to give ſentence againſt him by ſuffering him to be 
impriſoned. In fine, ſince God's judgments were now fallen 
on the king whom they had elected, they were to attone 
for their fault, by reſtoring the crown to the princeſs, to 
whom of right it belonged. I have, therefore, continues he, 
convened you, by virtue of the apoſtolick power committed 
unto me, to conſult about the means of appeaſing the 
troubles of the ſtate. This affair was debated yeſterday in 
the preſence of the greateſt part of the clergy, who beyond 
all diſpute have a principal ſhare in the election of the kings: 
And therefore, after mature deliberation, we have determi- 
ned to acknowledge Matilda, daughter to the incomparable 
king Henry, for queen and ſovereign of England v. 

Moſt of thoſe that were preſent, and not in the ſecret, 
were extremely ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and much more to 


carl of Albemarle, retired during the fight. J. Hagulſt. Gervaſe. 

„» Malmſbury ſays, he was honourably uſed at firit, but at length, by the 
inſtigation of ſome who pretended, he had been ſeveral times beyond the 
bounds of his confinement, he was put in irons. Malmfb, He was not 
laid in irons till after Matilda's flight from Oxford. Gervaſe. M. Paris. 

* And likewiſe Matilda herſelf, Robert earl of Glouceſter, Brian Fitz 
count marqueſs, i. e. governor of Wallingtord, and Milo (afterwards earl of 
Hereford) &c. bound themſelves by oath to the biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
he ſhould have the chief management of affairs, the ditpotal of church pre fer- 
ments, &, For this purpoſe there was a convention in the fields near Win- 
cheſter. Malmſb. | Eh 

Y = Filiam pacifici regis — in Angliæ Normannizque dominam eligi- 
mus, & ei fidem & manutenementum 5 Malmfb, 1 
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ſce an election tranſacted in private by the clergy, after an riſhed him with the means by her extreme pride, which 
n precedented manner. Nevertheleſs, every one keeping a made her regard her ſubjects as fo many flaves. Fatal po- 
profound filence, for ſome were gained, and others dared licy ! which created her many enemies, at a time when ſhe 
not oppoſe it openly for fear of not being ſeconded, the ought rather to have laboured to gain the Engliſh by mild 
ſilence was interpreted for an approbation. The legate told and popular methods. She drew upon herſelf chieſly the 
them further, he had ſummoned the magiſtrates of London, hatred of the Londoners, by refuſing to grant the only 
and that they had promiſed to ſend their deputics. And, in thing they petitioned, and which the king her father had 
deed, on the morrow the deputies arrived, but inſtead of con- poſitively promiſed, namely, to mitigate the ſeverity of the 
ſenting to what the council hal done, they declared they Norman laws, and revive thoſe of king Edward. This il. 
were ordered by the city and the barons that were retired adviſed princeſs thought herſelt {o tar above all contradiction, 
thither, to petition the king's liberty. The legate replied, that ſhe neglected to imitate the conduct of her predeceſlots, 
it became not the Londoners to fide with the barons, who in amuſing her ſubjects with promiſes at leaſt, till her authg. 
had baſely deſerted their king in battle, and were endeavour- rity was more firmly eſtabliſhed, Her haughty carriage ſoon 
ing to embroil the kingdom in freſh troubles. This anſwer, wrought a great Change in the minds of the Englith. They 
ſo tar from the point, not being ſatisfactory to the deputics, began to be ſenſible what danger they were in, of being un- 
they demanded one more direct, but in vain. The legate happy under her government, unlels timely care was taken 
did not think fit to re-examine a thing, which he pretended to prevent the impending evils, The bithop of Wincheſter 
was already decided. Before the end of the ſynod, a chap- cheriſhed, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe diſcontents, and 
lain to Stephen's queen, offered to the council a letter, by ſecret emiſfaries at London, ſtirred up the citizens to re. 
which he delivered to the legate. But becauſe the prelate, venge the contempt Matilda had ſhown them, His cabals 
after peruſing it himſelf, would not communicate it to the were carried ſo tar, that he drew them into a plot to ſeize 
allembly, the chaplin boldly took it out of his hand, and the emprels's perſon. What care ſoever was taken to con- 
read it aloud. This letter, wherein the queen carneſtly 1n- ceal this deſign, ſhe had timely notice of it, and left the 
treated them to ſet the king at liberty, proving of no effect, City in ſuch haſte and in ſo great a tright, that her palace 
the council broke up, after excommunicating all Stephen's and goods were expoſed to the fury of the populace a 
adherents. Though the legate miſſed his aim, he thought he had nor 
This affair being thus ended, the empreſs wanted only a little torwarded the exccution of his project, in engaging 
the conſent of the Londoners, in order to her coronation. the Londoners againſt Matilda. Secure of their aſſiſtance, 
For that purpoſe ſhe was obliged to enter into a negoclati- he privately Cconceried meaſures with the queen his ſiſter. in- 
on with the city which laſted iome time. Mean while Ma- law. After which he {ent word to Euſtace to be ready tg 
tilda advanced as far as Reading, where Robert d'Oyley, go- march with the Kentith-men, promiſing him, he {ould 
vernor of Oxford, came and offered her the keys of his ſoon be at the head of a more conſiderable army. Having 
caſtle, humbly intreating her to honour that city with her taken thete meaſures, and ſecretly gained to the king's part) 
preſence. She readily complied with his requeſt, and, after ſcveral lords who were diſpleaſed with the empreſs, he order. 
receiving the oath of the inhabitants of Oxford, and the ad- ed the caſtle of Wincheſter, and ſome others that were at his 
jacent country, removed to St. Albans, where the waited for diſpoſal, to be ſtored with proviſions and arms. 
the reſolution of the Londoners. The city was then overs As all this could not be tranſacted without Matilda's 
run with trouble and confuſion. Some were for continuing knowledge, ſhe put herſclf at the head of her troops, at- 
ſtedfaſt to the king, though a priſoner : others for giving tended by the earl of Glouceſter Þ and the king of Scotland, 
way to the times, and recognizing Matilda. Theſe laſt pre- who was come into England, to aſſiſt at the coronation *, 
vailing at length, the empreſs came to London, where ſhe As ſoon as ſhe approached Wincheſter d ſhe ſent the biſhop 
was magnificently received amidit the great number of ba- word, ihe had lomething to communicate to him, and there- 
rons that attended her. The city of London declaring thus lore deſired him to come to her. The prelate ſuſpeCting 
for Matilda, there was no farther oppoſion, and now the pre- ſhe was informed of his proceedings, eafily perceived this 
parations for the coronation were begun. Mean while Ma- was only an artifice to enſnare him. Accordingly, inſtcad 
tilda was every where acknowledged tor ſovereign. of waiting upon her, he ſent her an ambiguous anſwer *, 
During this interval, Stephen's queen came to the em- At the tame time he ſtole out of the town at an oppoſite 
preſs, to try to prevail with her for ſome condeſcenſion to gate, and drew his triends together, who only waited his or- 
her huſband. As ſhe deſpaired of. ever ſeeing him on the ders to put themſelves in motion. As they were all ready, 
throne again, the defired nothing more than his liberty. they were quickly in arms. The Kentiſh-men joining the 
She promiſed, in the name of that unfortunate prince, that, Londoners, Stephen's queen, Euſtace, his ſon, and William 
content with living, as a private perſon, he woutd renounce d' pres, headed them and marched to Wincheſter with the 
the crown, and to remove all ſuſpicion, depart out of the utmoſt ſpeed. They had like to have ſurpriſed the emprel;, 
kingdom, and pals the refidue of his days in a monaſtery. who ſcarce had time to retire into the caſtle. As the in- 
He even offered to ſwear never to return more, and give habitants of Wincheſter appeared a little roo zealous in her 
hoſtages for the performance of his promiſes. But ſuch were cauſe, the bithop, out ol revenge, ſet fire to the city, though 
the times, that there were no reliance on words or oaths, the capital of his dioccſe. 1wenty churches were burnt to 
there having been ſo many late inſtances of the ready viola- aſhes, with a nunnery, which bore the name of St. Grimbald'. 
tion of both. Accordingly Matilda rejected all theſe propo- The biſhop's care to provide the caſtle with ammunition, 
ſals with great haughtineſs, forbidding the unfortunate queen rendered the ſiege very long and difficult. The befiegers 
ever to come into her preſence again. applied themſelves cloſcly to it for two months, in hopes ct 
The biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo a petitioner to cnding the war at once, by taking the heads of the contrary 
her, but had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with her genero- party. The ſame reaſon obliged the befieged to think ci. 
ſity, Imagining the ſervice he had lately done her, highly their ſafety. When they found there was no poſſibility of 
deſerved ſome return, he defired a favour for Euſtace his ne- holding out any longer, they reſolved to hew themſelves 2 
phew, which was proudly denied him. This was ſuffici- pafſage with their words, and run all riſks to ſecure the 
ent to cxcite the bithop to a revenge. He was in hopes, the empreſs's perſon. To that purpoſe they ſallied out in god 
new queen would be guided by his councils, but plainly crder, Matilda and the King of Scotland marching in the 
ſaw, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy. His turbulent and front 5, and the earl of Glouceſter bringing up the rear *. 
vindictive temper not ſuffering him to reſt under theſe cir- They were no ſooner out, but the King's troops cloſely put- 
cumſtances, he began from that inſtant to plot againſt Ma- ſued them, endeavouring by frequent attacks to retard thei 
tilda, burning with defire to make the ungrateful princeſs march, whilſt the reſt of the army was advancing to 1ut- 
know, it was no leſs in his power to pull her down, than to round them. In all theſe ſkirmiſhes, the earl of Glouceſter 
ſet her up. But perhaps he would have found it difficult to vigorouſly oppoſed his enemies, and gave fignal proots of his 
accompliſh his project, if the empreſs herſelf had not fur- conduct and valour. But his efforts, which indeed Weite 


The biſhop petitioned the empreſs to confirm the titles of earl of Mor- 4 Or rather, after ſhe was got into the caſtle. Malmſb. 
tagne and Boulogne to Euſtace, whoſe mother was daughter and heir of the © Parabo me, I will prepare myiclt, Malinſb. 


1 


carl of Boulogne. Malmſb, f Malmſbury ſays, whiltt the empreſs was blocked up, fire was thro n 
2 She fied to Oxford, and from thence in a great hurry went to Glouceſ- from the biſhop's tower upon the citizen's houſes, becauſe they were mate 
ter, where having conferred with Milo, ſhe returned to Oxford; and, after inclined to her than to him. This fire took hold of à nu nery within the 


ſome time advanced towards Wincheſter, where the came about Auguſt; city, and burnt it down, with the abbey called the Hide without the city, 
but finding that city was againit her, ſhe took her lodging in the caſtle, and above twenty churches. Malmfb, Gervaſe. This city was burnt dona 
Gervalce, Auguſt 2. Gervaſe. Andover was allo burnt, and Wherwell by VWikian 
„ Gervaſe ſays, he knew nothing of it.----Ignorante fratre ſuo Roberto. CY pres. Malmſb. p. 190. 
There was likewiſe with the empreſs, Milo (whom ſhe had lately made And Reginald earl of Cornwal, her brother, 
earl of Hereford), her conitant friend, and who had borne the expences of b He went out another way, aud was taken in a place called Stoubreg2% 


her houſhold from her firſt coming to Glouceſter, which was then two years: with the carl of Warren. 
and this the continuator of Florence of Worceſter lays he had from lus own 
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very ſerviceable to Matilda, as they gave her time to retire, 
proved fatal to himſelt, As the empreſs's danger made him 
neglect his ownſafety, he would march the laſt through a 
narrow defile, where his troops were hard prefled by the 
enemies, and himſelf unfortunately taken priſoner ', Wil- 
liam d'Y pres, to whole charge he was committed, ordered 
him to be forthwith conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, where 
the king had more fricnds, than in any other part of the 

kingdom. , 

Mean time, Matilda, making all poſſible ſpeed, eſcaped 
with a few followers to the caitle of Lutgerſhall, and from 
thence to the Devizes. Here the repoſed herſelf a little, 
thinking ſhe had time cnough to reach Glouceſter, But 
when the came to purſue her journey, ſhe had intelli- 
gence, the road was lined with the king's ſoldiers. If we 
may believe an hiſtorian, much given to the marvellous, ſhe 
eſcaped their vigilance, by being carried to Glouceſter in a 
coflin, which no body would ever have thought to ſearch, 
Be this as it will, it is certain ſhe found means to avoid this 
danger. | 

Whilſt the empreſs was deviſing expedients to reſiſt her 
enemies, the biſhop of Wincheſter and the reſt of the king's 
{friends were endeavouting to diſengage the earl of Glouceſter 
from his fiſter's party. But all their ſolicitations, and the con- 
ſide ration of his preſent ſtate, could not ſhake him. He 
firmly perſiſted in the allegiance he had ſworn to her, and 
would not even diflemble to procure his liberty. In fine, 
after fix months impriſonment, Matilda, who had a tender 
aflection for him, and very juſtly, and befides could not well 
procced without him, conſented he ſhould be exchanged for 
the king. In vain, were endeavours uſed on this occaſion, 
to make peace between Stephen and the empreſs. As the 
things they both claimed were of a nature not to admit of di- 
vifioa, there was no poſhbility of ſucceeding. The exchange 
therefore was all that could be done, cach being left at liberty 
to proſecute the war. 

After the biſhop of Wincheſter reſolved to abandon the 
emprets, he writ to the pope, to entreat him to authoriſe his 
proccedings in behalf of the king his brother. As the pope 
had no information of what paſted in England, but from his 
legate, he did not fail to anſwer him according to his wiſh. 
His anſwer was received a little after Stephen's releaſe. In 
this letter he blamed the prelate for neglecting ſo long to 
replace his brother on the throne, ordering him to try all 
ways tor his reftoration. To this he added an expreſs per- 
million to. uſe both temporal and ſpiritual arms to accompliſh 
that end. Supported with this authority, the legate ſum- 
moned a council at Weſtminſter, where the pope's letter was 
read, The king, who was preſent, bitterly complained 
of ſome of his tubje&ts, who, not content with waging war 
againſt him, had long detained him in a diſhonourable im- 
priſonment. Then the biſhop of Wincheſter, in a rheto- 
rical harangue, endeavoured to juſtify his late conduct and 
the frequent breach of his oath. But he would have found 
it very difficult to purge himſelt, had he not been favoured 
by the preſent conjuncture. He concluded his ſpeech with 
excommunicating all the adherents of the empreſs as enemies 
to the public peace. The people were not pleaſed to ſee 
themſelves thus liable to ſuch oppoſite excommunications, 
according to the humour of the legate. However no one 
dared to complain, well knowing it would be to no purpoſe. 
Oaly a lay-meflenger of the empreſs, by her order, charged 
the legate to his face, that it was by his invitation ſhe came 
into England. He had even the boldneſs to tell him, his 
brother's hard treatment in his impriſonment was owing to 
his advice. The legate made no reply to theſe reproaches, 
but reſolved to complete his revenge, by entirely ruining 
Matilda's affairs. 

1142] Upon Stephen's recovering his liberty, Matilda's party 
declined fo viſibly, that the earl of Glouceſter was afraid it 
would come to nothing, unleſs ſupported by foreign aid. 
Tuts apprehenſion made him reſolve to paſs into Normandy, 
and ſolicit the earl of Anjou K to maintain his wife the em- 
preis's right, which was alſo her ſon's. But the earl was too 

f Milo the conſtahle eſcaped, and came, almoſt naked, to Matilda at 
Cloueeſter. Gervaſe, Malmſb. 

* He lent embaſtadors before in Lent; but the earl of Anjou refuſed to 
Wi any but the earl of Gloucetter ; fo he went over about Midſum- 
mec, ant embarked at Warham: in his abſence king Stephen burnt that 
torn and 1eized the cattle, Malmfb. 

dhe carl of Anjou had taken advantage of the king's impriſonment, and 
canquered the greitett part of Normandy, Ord. Vital. 

” Between three and four hundred mea in fifty-two ſhips. Robert landed 
at * nam, which he retook. Malmſb. | 
* 2 burat that city, Septem. 20, and then laid ſiege to the caſtle, 

At a back gate attended only with four perſons, Mal mſb. p. 195. The 
. Anm. ſay, the was let down from a tower by a rope. | 


treat 
ene 


much embroiled in domeſtick troubles to ſend any great 
ſuccours into England. The Anjovin nobility were diffatiſ- 
fied with him, and the Normans were not yet ſufficiently 
ſettled in his obedience, for him to venture to remove from 
them, or leave their country unprovided with troops l. He 
contented himſelf therefore with ſending an inconſiderable 
aid ® to Matilda, with Henry his eldeſt fon, to try whether 
his preſence would have any influence on the Engliſh. 

During the earl of Glouceſter's abſence, Matilda retired to 
Oxford, where ſhe thought herſelf ſafe, till the ſuccours, ex- 
pected from Normandy, ſhould arrive. The king looking, 
upon this as a favourable juncture, reſolved to lay ficge to 
that city, in expectation of having his rival in his power, 
before the earl's return n. The ſiege was carried on with 
all poſſible vigour and diligence, and maintained in the ſame 
manner by the empreſs, who had no other refuge but a ſtout 
defence, in order to avoid the impending diſaſter. The ap- 
proach of winter gave her ſome hopes, the king would be 
obliged to retire, But Stephen being reſolutely bent to con- 
tinue his attacks, notwithſtanding the rigour of rhe ſeaſon, 
ſhe was at laſt reduced to a neceſſity of deſiring to capitulate. 
As ſhe dreaded, above all things, the fame lot the had in- 
flicted on her enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the iſſue 
of the capitulation, which could not but prove fatal to 
her. Whilſt ſhe amuſed the king with demands that he 
would never grant, ſhe took advantage of a dark night, and 
went out of the city ®, clothed in white, to deceive the cen- 
tinels, by reafon the ground was then covered with ſnow. 
She paſſed the Thames on the ice, and walked above fix 
miles on foot, with the ſnow beating in her face all the way. 
In ſpite of theſe difficulties, ſhe came to Abington, and 
taking horſe rid that ſame night to Wallingford. The king 
was extremely ſurpriſed to find himſelf thus diſappointed. 
He did not value the taking of Oxford, ſince it put not 
Matilda in his power. Mean time prince Henry and the 
earl of Glouceſter, who were juſt arrived in England, being 
informed of the empreſs's happy eſcape, waited upon her 
ar Wallingtord, where the fight of her ſon blotted out, for a 
time, all remembrance of her misfortunes. Here ends the 
hiſtory of William of Malmibury, one of the moſt exact and 
judicious writers of thoſe days, and whom, for that reaſon, I 
have chiefly taken for my guide. 

[1143] In the beginning of the year 1143, the legate ſum- 
moned a council at London, where the king was preſent v. 
He made a long ſpeech tending to convince the biſhops of 
the neceſſity of exerting themſelves more vigorouſly than they 
had hitherto done, in order to put a ſpecdy end to a war, ſo 
prejudicial to the kingdom. He declared he was ready to 
perſevere in expoſing his life for the ſervice of the ſtate, but 
added, he could not flatter himſelf with any hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, without the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. And therefore 
he required, thoſe that were able to bear arms ſhould attend 
him in his military expeditions, and the reſt furniſh him 
with money. This was addrefled particularly to the clergy, 
who, being entirely guided by the biſhop, of Wincheſter, 
promiſed to grant an aid d. It was however upon this con- 
dition, that the church ſhould be better protected for the 
future. The king afluring them, it was his intention, and 
that the canons ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, the council paſted 
two relating to the times. By the firſt it was declared, who- 
ever killed an eccleſiaſtick, ſhould not be abſolved but by 
the pope himſelf. The ſecond ordained, that the huſband- 
man and plough ſhould be under the ſame protection as was 
enjoyed by thoſe that were retired into a church or church- 
yard, 

The reſt of this year's occurrences conſiſts only of a te- 
diovs account of the civil war, which laid waſte the kingdom. 
We meet with nothing but taking and ſurpriſing caſtles, 
ſome ſkirmiſhes of no conſequence, and many barbarities com- 
mitted on both fides. [ 1144, 1145, 1146] Not to tire the 
reader with the recital of matters ot no moment, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that in this and the three next years, Stephen's 
party viſibly prevailed. To which the death of the earl of 
Glouceſter”, and of Milo earl of Hereford *, her chief coun- 


P This year king Stephen ſeized Geoffrey de Magnaville, and before he 
would releaſe him, made him ſurrender the tower of London, and his 
caſtles of Walden and Plaſſciz, Huntingd. p. 393. R. de Diceto, p. 508. 
Brompt. p. 1033. Getvaſe ſays, he did it out of neceſſity; for if he had 
not ſecured him, he would have been deprived by him of his kingdom, 
Þ 1392 | — 2 

It does not appear whence Rapin had this particular, for no hiſtorian 
mentions any ſcutages, ſubſides or taxes during this reign; both armics 
living by plunder, and maintaining themſelves chiefly by the ruin of their ad- 
verſaries, their men, and tenants, ; 

He was fon of Nefla, daughter of Rhees, prince of South Wales. King 
Henry I. his father, procured him in marriage Mabel, or Maud, the herwets 
of Robert Fitzhamon, lord of Carboil in Normandy, Cardill in South 
Wales, and Tewkſbury in England, By her he had William earl of 2 

ceſter, 
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ſellors and moſt faithful friends, greatly contributed. [1146] 
After the loſs of theſe two earls, Matilda ſeeing no way todetend 
herſelf any longer, left England and retircd to Normandy, 
where ſhe had already ſent the prince her ſon. The earl of 
Anjou, his father, had earneſtly defired it, perceiving he 
fruitleſly expoſed himſelf to continual danger, to wreſt 
from a prince a crown, on whoſe head it ſeemed to be too 
firmly fixed. PS Tk 

[ 1147 ] Upon the empreſs's departure, Stephen, finding himſelf 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown, thought of means to ſecure 
it, after his death, to Euſtace his eldeſt fon. For that pur- 
poſe, he cauſed ſome of the barons to take the oath to him, 
imagining that precaution capable to lead him to the end he 
propoſed. But his own experience ſhould have taught him 
the inſufficiency of that means. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1147, he kept his 
Chriſtmas at Lincoln, where he affected to wear his crown, 
notwithſtanding a certain prophecy foretelling great misfor- 
tunes to the kings, who ſhould venture to appear crowned in 
that city. | 

Whilit Stephen was enjoying the repoſe procured by Ma- 
tilda's retreat, the zeal of the chriſtian world rouſing itſelf 
again, a freſh cruſade was undertaken againſt the Saracens, 
Lewis the young, king of France, fignalized himſelf in this 
expedition, by the great number of troops, he led in perſon to 
the Holy Land*. 5 148] He was accompanied by Eleanor of 
Guyenne his queen, heireſs of the houſe of Poictiers, with 
whom he had the earldom of Guyenne, with its appurte- 
nances, and all Poitou. During the voyage, which laſted 
near two years, Lewis fell out in ſuch a manner with his 
queen, upon ſome ſuſpicion, well or ill-grounded, that he re- 
iolvcd to divorce her as ſoon as he returned to France“. 

Since Matilda had in a manner relinquiſhed all pretenfions 
to England, Stephen thought only of reaping the fruits 
of his labours, and repairing the miſchiefs the kingdom had 
ſuffered by a long war. But a new rival, who was preparing 
to diſpute the crown with him, ſoon made him ſenſible, he 
was ſtill very far from the tranquility he had flattered himſelt 
with. Henry, eldeſt ſon of Matilda, by the earl of Anjou, 
a young prince of ſixtcen years of age, and of a lively and en- 
terpriſing genius, thought he ſhould not be diſcouraged by 
the difficulties which the empreſs his mother had met with in 
England. He did not queſtion, but the perſons that ſup- 
ported the right of the law ful heir, would always continue 
in the ſame mind, and a new leader, of more youth and vi- 
gour, inſpire them with freſh courage. In this beliet, he re- 
ſolved to go to the king of Scotland, his great uncle, and 
concert meaſures with him to accompliſh this deſign. Da- 
vid, having notice of the prince's coming, met him in 
Northumberland. After confering with him about their 
affairs, he knighted him according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, when this ceremony was deemed neceſſary for all that 
took upon them the profeſſion of arms. Mean time, Stephen, 
who had received intelligence of this interview, fearing they 
had ſome defign upon York, ſpeedily marched thither and 
rcintorced the garriſon. [1150] Upon his approach the two 
12 parted, David returning to Scotland, and Henry to 

(ormandy, He was ſcarce arrived at Roan, when Geoffrey 
his father departed this life, leaving him the earldom of 
Anjou, till the empreſs his mother's death ſhould put him 
in poſſeſſion of Normandy, after which he was to reſign 
Anjou to Geoffrey his younger brother. 

[1151] Lewis had deferred parting with Eleanor his wife, 
only till he had brought her back to France. Immediately 
atter his return, he put his reſolution in practice, and gene- 
rouſly reſtored to her Guyenne, Poictou, Saintonge, with all 
the dominions ſhe had brought him in marriage, providing 
allo for the two daughters he had by her. As ſoon as this 
divorce became public, Henry, who, with his mother's con- 
ſent, had aſſumed the title of the duke of Normandy, con- 
fidered how to ſecure the poſſeſſion of this rich heireſs * 
Matters were carricd on with ſuch ſecrecy, that the firſt news 


ceſter, after him, Roger biſhop of Worceſter, Richard biſhop of Noyon, 
Hamon, Mabel, wite of Aubrey de Vere, and Matilda of Ranulph earl of 
Cheſter. Earl Robert died of a fever at Glouceſter, October 31, 1147, 
( Gervaſe ſays, in November, 1146, p. 1362.) and was buried at Briſtol iu 
St. James's monaitery which he built, and alſo Cardiff caſtle, 

* He was flain December 24, with an arrow at a hunting match. J. 
Hagulſtad, p. 273, Milo was created earl of Hereford by patent from 
Matilda, being the firſt of that kind that we know of. It is to be ſeen in 
Rymer's Fœdera, tom. I. p. 8, Rapin, The patent begins thus: Matilda 
imperatrix Henrici regis filia, & Anglorum domina, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, ab- 
batibus, comitibus, baronibus, &c. falutem, Sciatis me fecifie Milonem de 
Glouceſtria, comitem de Hereford, & dediſſe ci totam Hereford, cum toto 
Caſtello, in do & hereditate ſibi & heredibus ſuis ad tenendum de me & 
heredibus mis. Dedi etiam ei tertium denarium redditus burgi Hereford, 
&c, Seldeu's titles of honour, 

t He was attended, among others, by William carl of Warren, who was 


Lewis heard, was, that the duke was gone to the queer mn 
Bourdeaux, where the nuptials were ſolemnized with extra. 
ordinary magnificence. This was a great mortiſication 90 

that monarch, who could not bear to ſee another deck, 

with his ſpoils, though voluntarily relinquiſhed by himſele 

Beſides, he was ſenſible how formidable Henry would be _ 

France, in caſe he ſhould one day add to his preſent domini. 

ons, the kingdom of England, to which he had ſo jug 3 

claim. On the other hand, this marriage made Stephen no 

leſs uneaſy, who could not behold this increaſe of power in 

his rival, without dreading the conſequences: . The jealouſy 

of theſe two monarchs being rouſed on this occaſion, it ws; 

not long before they made an alliance, the defign of which 

was to humble a prince, who was grown very formidable tg 

both. Lewis raiſed him diſturbances in Anjou, by means of 

Ceoffrey his brother, who thought he had a right by virty. 

of his father's will, to take poſſeſſion of that earldom, A. 

the ſame time he inveſted once more Euſtace, ſon of Ste. 

phen, with Normandy, that Henry, attacked from tuo 

quarters, might afford the King of England time to eſtabliſh 

himſelf in the throne. On the other fide, Stephen took all 

the meaſures he thought capable of ruining the duke's party 

in England, in order to deſtroy his hopes of ever comins 

to the crown. The moſt proper means to this eu was, _ 

his opinion, to cauſe his ſon Euſtace to be crowned before. 

hand). But he met with unexpected obſtacles. The arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury plainly refuſed to comply with his re. 

queſt, and his reaſon was ſtill more offenſive than the denial 

itſelf, He told him, the pope had expreſly forbidden him 

to crown the ſon of a prince, who, contrary to his oath, had 

uſurped the kingdom. It the pope really gave any ſuch or. 
ders to the archbithop, his ſentiments were very different 
from thoſe of his predeceſſor, Innocent IT. But, very likely, 
this prelate, as well as the reſt of the biſhops, uſed this pre- 

tence to cover their engagements with the duke of Norman. 
dy. Be this as it will, the king, incenſed at the obſtinate 
denial of the biſhops, cauſed them all to be ſhut up in one 
houſe, reſolving to keep them there till they complied with 
his will. This was a very extraordinary way to obtain his 
defire, accordingly it proved unſucceſsful. The houſe, where 
the biſhops were detained, not being carefully guarded, the 
archbiſhop found means to eſcape into Normandy. By his 
flight, the king's project entirely vaniſhed. 

[1152] Stephen was extremely offended with the clergy's 
preſumption, who claimed a power of making and unmaking 
kings as they pleaſed, or as it ſuited with the intereſts of ſuch 
as governed tae reſt, As he did not queſtion but the duke of 
Normandy had gained the biſhops to his party, and did not 
dare to attack them directly, he thought to reduce them to 
their duty, by ſeizing ſome caſtles, ſtill in the hands of the 
duke's friends, in order to deprive the clergy of that protec- 
tion. At the ſame time, he ſent his ſon Euſtace into Nor- 
mandy, to join the king of France, and invade that duchy, 
Stephen's aim was to prevent Henry from coming into Eng- 
land, to the aſſiſtance of his friends. But this war laſted not 
ſo long as he expected. Henry, by his extraordinary cou- 
rage and diligence, drove out of Anjou his brother Geoftrer, 
who was become maſter of ſome places. Then he marched 
back to Normandy, where he found means, by making him 
ſome ſatisfaction, to conclude a peace with the king of 
France, After that, it was eaſy to drive out Euſtace, who 
was not yet firmly ſettled in that duchy. Euſtace finding 10 
farther refuge there, returned to England, and joined his ta- 
ther, who was then beſieging Wallingford. This being 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, the king {peut 
ſo much time in the ſiege, that the duke had leiſure to come 
to its relief, after ſettling his affairs in Normandy. 

The young duke, perceiving of what importance it was 
to relieve his friends in England, led over ſo conſiderable 2 
number of forces *, that he gave new life to his parts. 
which, ſince Matilda's departure, ſeemed to be quite diſcou— 
raged, Several barons immediately joined him, and put in- 


lain in this expedition; and Roger de Mowbray, who ſignalized himſclt 
in it, 

« He ſuſpected her of adultery with a young Saracen ; but the pretence 
he made ule of to divorce her was, that they were couſins in the fourth d- 
gree. 

He met him at Carlifte about Whitſuntide, having with him, Ranulp' 
of Cheſter, Roger earl of Hereford, fon of Milo, and others. W. Ne ub 
David and Henry marched to Lancaſter. J. Hagulſt. 

* Gervaſe ſays, ſhe offered herſelf to him. 

King Stephen, by means of Henry, archbiſhop of York, who went *9 
Rome, applied to the Pope, to defire him to appoint, by his apoſtolic 
authority, Euſtace to be his ſucceſſor. J. Hagulft. 

z He came with one hundred and forty horie, and three thouſand foot, 
in thirty two ſhips. M. Paris. Huntingd. ſays, he came over with 2 lc, 
perſons. Soon atter his landing he took Malmibury caſtle, and then Stu 
ford and Nottingham, R. Diceto, Ye 
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to his hands thirty fortified caſtles, whoſe garriſons he rein- 
forced * Then he halted to the relief of Wallingford, 
which was vigorouſly preſſed, though in the King's abſence, 
who was gone to London to make treth preparations. Henr 
approaching the town, and finding it very ditacult to aflau t 
the beficgers in their intrenchments, contented himſelt with 
ſecuring the avenues, through which they were ſupplied with 
proviſions. This precaution would toon have been fatal to 
chem, had not Stephen poſted to their ſuccour. He approach- 
ed the duke of Normandy, and, without attacking him, 
brought bim into the fame ſtraits, as the beſiegers had ſome 
davs laboured under. 

It was ſcarce poſſible for the armics to part without fight- 
ing. Accordingly the two leaders were preparing for battle 
with equal ardour, when, by the prudent advice ot the carl of 
Arundal, who was on the King's fide, they were prevented 
trom coming to blows. He repreſented to the king the mi- 
{ries the kingdom was going to be expoſed to by a battle, 
which mult be very bloody, and almoſt as fatal to the van- 
quithers, as vanquiſhed. Adding, it would be more becom- 
ing chriſtians, to try whether matters could not be adjuſted 
by a treaty, which would reſtore peace to the untortunate 
kingdom. In tine, he plainly told him, it was not reaſon— 
able, a whole nation ſhould be expoſed to the greateſt cala- 
mities, on account of two princes, who aimed more at gra- 
tifying their own ambition, than the happineſs of the Eng- 
lin. Whether Stephen was moved by theſe remonſtrances, 
or apprehenſive of being deſerted, in caſe he was bent upon 
lighting, he conſented that an accommodation ſhould be pro- 
polcd to the duke. The young prince who had prepared 
tor battle, was with difficulty brought to hearken to the 
king's propoſal. But perceiving the Engliſh lords preſſed 
him very carneftly to it, he thought proper to yield to their 


importunity, and conſented to the interview defired by Ste- 


phen. In a ſhort conference between theſe two princes, on 
the oppoſite banks of the Thames, which is very narrow at 
that place, they agreed upon a truce, in order to have time 
to negociate a peace. 
1153] Earl Euſtace could not ſee this truce without trou- 
ble, knowing it would probably end in a peace, which muſt 
be prejudicial to him. And indeed, it was not to be ſup— 
poſed, that the duke of Normandy, being unconquered, 
would depart from his pretenſions to the crown. To be ex- 
cuſed from ſigning the treaty, or perhaps to try to obſtruct 
it, Euſtace ſuddenly left the army, and retired into Suffolk b. 
Shortly after, as he was going to fit down at table in the ab- 
bey of St. Edmunſbury, he fell into a frenzy, and dyed in 
three days, being eighteen years of age. He was buried in 
the abbey of Feverſham, with the quzen, his mother, who 
died a few months betore. Conſtantia, his widow, daughter 
of Lewis the Groſs, was afterwards married to Raymond earl 
of Thouloule. | 

Stephen was extremely concerned for the loſs of his queen 
and fon, which ſeemed to protend ſome farther misfortunes. 
And indeed, the nobility openly abandoned him, and went 
over to the duke of Normandy. As there were few barons 
but what were guilty of difloyalty, their dread that the king 
might think of being revenged, made them judge it neceffa- 
ry tor their ſafety, to put themſelves under the duke's protec- 
tion. Their ſuſpicions were confirmed, by what had lately 
happened to the earl of Cheſter. This earl waiting on the 
king to offer his ſervice, was taken into cloſe cuſtody, from 
whence he could not free himſelf but by the delivery of Lin- 
coln caſtle into the King's hands ©. It was not however with- 
out cauſe, that the King was willing to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the carl, who was entered into private engagements with the 
duke of Normandy, as appears from a charter in the collec- 
ton of the public acts, where Henry promiſes him the poſ- 
ſeſſion of certain lands, It is probable therefore, Stephen had 
ſome intelligence of this matter l. But whether he neglected 
to publiſh the reaſons of his ſuſpecting the earl, or could not 
convict him, this action was confidered by the reſt of the 
barons, as a preſage of what they themſelves were to expect. 
And indeed, many of them having entered into the like en- 
gagements with the duke, believed it fafer to declare for him 


He coined then new money, for at that time, the great men, biſhops, 
earls, and barons, coined their own money, Hoved. 

; Threatening to lay the whole country waſte. Gervaſe. 

„He was very ill uſed, and forced to give his nephew Gilbert, earl of 
Clare, tor hoſtage, J. Haguitt. The only remedy he could find, was to 
avite Henry into England. 

: Earl Ranulph came to the king with his men at the fiege of Walling- 
em. and made his peace. A little atter, coming to the king's court at Nor 
1 he Was taken and kept in priton till he delivered to the king the 
0 5 Lincoln, in which city he kept a moſt ſplendid Chriſtmas; and 
ory 1 crown in 1147. This was before the carl's engagements with Hens 
duke of Normandy, Gervaſe. 

. 1 articularly Robert earl of Leiceſter. J. Hagulſt. 


1 1 * P P * . 
I'he earldom of Warren, county of Norfolk, Pevenſey, Dover, Fever- 
under 18. 
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openly e, than expoſe themſelves to the king's reſentment by 
ſtay ing at court. | 

David king of Scotland died this year, leaving only forac 

rand-children, by Henry his ſon, who died before him. 
— and William, the two eldeſt, ſucceſſively mounted 
the throne, and David their brother was carl of Huntington. 

The truce between Stephen and Henry was renewed ſeve— 
ral times, by reaſon of the great dithculties which occurred 
in the negociation of the peace. The main obſtacle ſprung 
from Stephen's deſire to ſettle the ſueceſſion on his ſon Wil- 
liam, to which Henry would never conſent. He was wil- 
ling Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, but after 
his death, inſiſted upon ſucceeding him. Nay, he thought 
he had yielded very much in obliging himſelt not to diſturb 
a rival, who was not yet fitty years old. In fine, Stephen, 
reflecting on the ſtate of affairs, and ſeeing the great obſta- 
cles in his way, reſolved to purchaſe peace by relinquiſhing 
his deſign. He was ſenſible the duke's noble qualities, and 
title to the crown, a title powerfully ſupported, were ditti- 
culties that could not eaſily be ſurmounted. The inclination 
of the nobles and people gave him further occaſion to dread, 
they would not ſtay for his death, to put the ſcepter into the 
hands of the young prince. Theſe confiderations induced 
him at length to conſent to the peace, as propoſed by Hen- 
ry. As ſoon as it was ſigned, Stephen performed the cere- 
mony of adobting the young duke, who paid him the reſpect 
due to a father. On the other hand, William, the king's 
ſon, did homage to the duke, who promiſed, on his part, 
to maintain him in the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his family, 
and of thoſe granted him by the king nis father, ſince his 
acceſſion to the crown 8, 

This treaty was concluded and ſigned at Wincheſter, in an 
aſſembly convened for that purpoſe, of all the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal. After this the two princes made their pub— 
lic appearance together in the principal cities, where they 
were received with great demonſtrations of joy. The people 
could not ſufficiently expreſs their ſatisfaction at ſeeing peace 
and tranquility at length reſtored to the kingdom after ſo 
many years of troubles and confuſion. An hiſtorian affirms, 
that amidſt theſe rejoicings, Henry diſcovered a conſpiracy 
againſt him, by William, the king's ſonh, and adds the plot 
would have been executed, had not William accidentally 
fallen off his horſe and broke his thigh. To this he aſcribes 
the ſudden departure of the duke of Normandy, who, with- 
out ſhowing any ſigns of miſtruſt, took his leave of the king, 
and returned to his dominions, till Stephen's. death ſhould 
put him in poſſeſſion of the throne of England. Another 
hiſtorian does not ſcruple to aſſert, Henry was Stephen's ſon, 
with whom the empreſs had lived too tamiliarly before her 
ſecond marriage, But we are by no means to truſt to this 
author's account, ſince, by his own confeſſion, it was entirely 
grounded on common report. | 

[1154] Although, after his agreement with Henry, Ste- 
phen could have no hopes of leaving the crown to his ſon, he 
was ſo touched with the miſeries, the kingdom endured, that 
he reſolved to uſe all his endeavours to repair them. He 
even ſeemed to take proper meaſures to that end. But death, 
which ſurpriſed him unawares, prevented him from exccut— 
ing ſo generous a deſign. He died* in the fiftieth year of 
his age, on the 25th of October, 1154, eleven months after 
the treaty with Henry. He was buried by his queen, and 
fon Euſtace, in the abbey of Feverſham, which he himſelf 
had founded E. 

If this prince's character be conſidered in general only, he 
may be ſaid to be worthy to live in better times, and his 
good qualities to outweigh his defects. However, it would 
be very difficult to juſtify all his proceedings in acquiring 
the crown, and particularly the breach of his oath. And 
therefore though the conſent of the barons may ſeem to be of 
ſome weight, yet as the crown was procured by unjuft prac- 
tices, many are of opinion, he ought, for all that, to be 
deemed an uſurper. His breaking his word on certain occa- 
ſions, is moreover a ſtain to his memory. Perhaps the cir- 
cumſtances of the times and affairs hurried him beyond his 
natural inclination. But however the commendations due to 


ſham. Brompt. | 

This agreement is recited and confirmed by Stephen's charter or decla- 
ration under his ſeal, in Brompton's Chronicle, directed to all the faithful 
people of England. The articles of the treaty were: I. That king Ste- 
phen ſhould enjoy the crown during life. II. That after his deceaſe, duke 
Henry thould tuccecd lum as his lawful heir. To this, Hoveden adds, that 
the king appointed the duke juſticiary of England under huntclt, See Rye 
mer's Fæd. tom. I. p. 13. 

k And the Flemings. Gervaſe, 

Ot the cholick and piles, at Canterbury, where he was come to have an 
interview with the earl of Flanders. Gervaſe, Huntingd. 

And there he lay till the tupprefſion of the abbeys, when for ſo ſinall a 
gain as the leaden coſfin, wherein his body was wrapped, it was taken up 
and thrown into the next water, Siundf, gencal. p. 42. 
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his valour, clemency, and generoſity, cannot be denied him. 
The firſt of theſe virtues appeared chiefly at the battle of 
Lincoln, where he was taken priſoner. The other two mult 
be owned, when it is conſidered, that throughout his reign, 
there is not a ſingle inſtance of ſeverity to be found, though ſe · 
veral of the barons, whom the chance of war had put in his 
power, had given him but too much reaſon to uſe them with 
rigour. It is true, there are hiſtorians, who make it their 
buſineſs to blacken his reputation. But it muſt be obſerved, 
moſt of them wrote in the reign of Henry II. or his ſons. 
As for William of Malmſbury, who was cotemporary with 
Stephen, he is known to be the earl of Glouceſter's creature, 
to whom he dedicated the laſt part of his hiſtory. 'This 
alone ſhould make us read with caution, what he relates to 
Stephen's diſadvantage. After all, it 1s not eaſy to determine 
whether the crown juſtly belonged to Matilda or Stephen's 
election entitled him to take poſſeſſion. What may be ſaid 
with more certainty, is, that after the conqueſt, the Saxon 
laws were no longer obſerved, and it does not appear that the 
Normans had yet any ſettled rules concerning the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, 
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The troubles during this reign furniſhed the clergy with; 
favourable opportunity to exalt the mitre above the erg, 
The court of Rome improved alſo theſe junctures, to ;,. 
troduce into England new laws, which the Englith douly1,;, 
would have oppoſed at any other time. The canon law, cg. 
piled by Gratian in 1151, by the authority of Eugenius III 
was brought into England, on account of the conteſts be. 
tween the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Wig. 
cheſter about the legateſhip. Theſe differences gave the I. 
lian canoniſts opportunity to ſettle in England, and introduc. 
ed by degrees the ſtudy of the canon law into the uniye;; 
of Oxford, where Vacarius was the firſt Profeflor !. 

Stephen left one legitimate ſon, called William, who uz 
earl of Boulogne in right of the queen his mother. He had 
alſo one daughter named Maria, who, after ſhe had put on 
the veil, was, notwithſtanding, married to Philip of Alfai, 
but upon the death of her huſband, returned to the nunnery * 

A natural ſon of Stephen's, called alſo William, has giy+ 
occaſion to ſome, deceived by the likeneſs of names, to ain 
this prince left behind him only a baſtard ſon l. 
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THE GHU RUE 


During the Reigns of WILLIAM I. WILLIAM II. HENRY I. and STEPHEN. 


HE revolution in England by the Norman conqueſt, 
introduced a great change both in church and ſtate, 
More eſpecially the pope and clergy were confiderable 
loſers by it. Inſtead of the devout and ſubmiſſive Saxon 
princes, who were ready to embrace all opportunities, of 


1 The canon and imperial laws prevailed here, and were promiſcuouſly 
uſed with the ordinary law, from the time of king Stephen to the reign of 
Edward III. See Selden's diſſertation in Fletam. c. 8. 

mn King Stephen's legitimate iſſue was as follows: I. Baldwin, bearing 
the name of his mother's uncle, king of Jeruſalem. He died an infant, and 
was buried m the priory of the Trinity, without Aldgate in London, now 
called Duke's Place, II. Euſtace earl of Boulogne, he married Conſtance, 
ſiſter of Luwis VII. who died and was buried as before related. III. Wil- 
lam earl or Mortagne and Boulogne, lord of the honour of Eagle and Pe- 
venſey, and (in right of Iſabel his wife) fourth earl of Warren and Surry ; 
ſhe being heir of William the third carl of Warren and Surry, He died 
accompanying king Henry II. at the ſiege of Toulouſe 1160, without iſtue. 
IV. Maud, ſhe died young, and was buried with her brother Baldwin, ſhe 
is reported by ſome to have been wife of the earl of Milan, V. Mary, firit 
a nun and abbeſs of Ramſey nunnery in Hampſhire, afterwards ſecretly taken 
from thence and married to Matthew of Flanders, younger ſon of Theodo- 
Tic, earl of Flanders. After her brother Wltham's death, ſhe was counteſs 
of Boulogne and Mortagne, and had two daughters. Ida, (wife of Regi- 
nald de Trie, carl of Dammartin, with whom he had the earldom of Bou- 
logne,) and Maud, wife of Henry the firſt, duke of Brabant. Mary, by 
the cenſure of the church was ſeparated from her huſband, and ſent back to 
her monaſtery ; but her children were legitimated by parhament, 1189. 
Sandt. geneal. p. 44. : 

u His — 72 were : I. William, who is diſtinguiſhed from the legi- 
timate ſon William, earl of Boulogne, in an ancient charter of the earl's now 
extant, where the earl names him for a witneſs, and calls hum brother, 
II. Gervas, begotten on a gentlewoman named Dameta, born in Norman- 
dy, and brought into England by his father in 1140, and made the ſame 
year abbot of Weſtminſter; and fo continued for twenty years. He lies bu- 
ried in the ſouth part of the cloiſters, under a black marble ſtone, which yet 
remains. His epitaph almoſt defaced, was this diſtich: 


De regum genere pater his Gervaſius ecce, 
Montrat defunctus, mors rapit omne genus. 


Sandf, geneal. p. 44. 


The moiſt remarkable occurrances in this reign were theſe: in 1136, there 
vas a great fire in London which conſumed part of that city, from Aldgate 
to St. Paul's church; and alſo the bridge, which was then of timber. In 
1137, June z, the cathedral of Rocheſter was burnt down, as was alſo, the 

next day, the whole city of York, with the cathedral, and thirty-nine 


churches : and ſo was alſo the city of Bath, on the 27th. Stow's Chron. 


5 144. In 11 50, and 1151, there was a great famine in England. Ann. 
Vaver, p. 157. 

rs dn before, how the money was paid in and iſſued out of the 
exchequer, it may not be amiſs now to ſet down the particular branches of 
the royal revenue; namely, I. the demeſne of the crown, II. Eſcheats. 
III. Fendal and other profits ariſing out of the demeſne and eſcheats. 
IV. The yearly ferms of counties and towns. V. Fines and amerciaments. 
VI. Aids, ſcutages, tallages, and cuſtoms. VII. Caſual profits of divers 
kinds, Theie particulars will give great light to ſeveral parts of the Engliſh 
hiſtory, Firſt, of the ancient demeine of the crown, it appears, at the time 
of the conqueſt and afterwards, the demeſne lands were conſiderable for cx- 
tent and income. Doomeſday book ſhews what they were in the reign of 
Edward the confeſſor, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh the king's demeſne from his 
eſcheats and other lands, and from the lands of other men. II. The ſecond 
branch of the revenue arole by eſcheats, under which term are comprehend- 
ed not only thoſe lands moſt properly ſo called, but thoſe alſo which at ſun- 
dry times after the conqueſt became veſted in the crown, either by devolu- 
tion, forfeiture, ſeizure, or perhaps by ſome other title. By the revenue 
rolls of the pipe of the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. (which, next to 
Doomeſday are the moſt ancient rolls of records now extant) and likewiſe 
by thote of the next ſucceeding kings, we find the crown then in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral! great honours, baronies, and lands, and of that ſort, which are 
uſually ityled honor, baronia, or terra of ſuch a one, with the addition 
ſometimes of quæ eſt in manu regis, without expreſſing by what title they 
became veſted in the crown, Theſe great eſcheats were anciently committed 
uſually by the king to certain perſons in ferm or cuſtody, who anſwered at 


augmenting the privileges and revenues of the church, there 
aroſe in England a race of Norman kings of a quite different cha- 
racter. Solely employed in graſping at arbitrary power, they 
could not bear any diſtinction between the clergy and laity 28 
to point of obedience, They challenged an equal authority 


the exchequer yearly for the iſſues or ferm thereof. Beſides theſe greater 
fees, the lands of lower perſons, and ſometimes of hereditary offices and {r. 
jeanties, with the lands appertaining thereto became forfeited to the cron, 
As the king had the full dominion in all theſe eſcheats, after they had beg 
long veſted in the crown, they were hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from t1; 
king's ancient demeſne. About the latter end of Henry II's reign, they h-. 
gan to form an eſcheatry, which, in ſubſequent times was managed by off. 
cers called at firſt cuſtodes eſchatriæ, and atterwards eſcheators. However, 
tome of the ſmaller eſcheats were uſually holden by the ſheriffs. When 
eſcheats came to the crown, the juſtices itinerant took care within their 
ſeveral circuits, to have them ſeized to the crown, and put in charge to the 
ſherifts or other officers to the king's profit. III. Some revenues likewiſ: 
accrued to the crown from vacant biſhopricks and abbeys of royal found 
tion and patronage. For, in ancient times, when ſuch biſhop or abbot hap- 
pened to die, the king uſed to ſcize the temporalities into his hands, and 
receive the profits till thevacancy was filled. Ordericus Vitalis aſcribes this 
practice firſt to William II. He ſays before the Norman invaſion, the bi- 
{hop of the dioceſe took care of the revenues of a vacant abbey, as the arcl: 
biſhop did of thoſe of a biſhoprick till filled. In 1164, (10 Henry II.) by the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, an archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, abbey, or priory 
of royal foundation becoming void, the tame was to be in the king's hands, 
and he might receive the iſſues thereof as if he had held them in demeine. 
And fo it teems, the uſuage was, both before and after the council of Cl 
rendon, In the 5th of Stephen, the manors of the bifhoprick of Dur. :n, 
then vacant, are faid, in the roll, to be in dominio regis, and therefore di- 
charged of denegelt. In the ſtatute de proviſoribus (25 Edward III.) it is 
declared, that the kings, carls, barons, as lords and avowees, had, and oug1: 
to have the cuſtody ot vacant prelacies, &c. This power was often abuad 
by the king, as well as private lords and patrons, by keeping the benetices 
void ſeveral years together. However this be, the crown was wont to take 
into its hands the temporalities of the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys, wi! 
were at firſt committed to a Cuitos, who accounted to the crown tor ta- 
fame. And afterwards, when the office of eſcheatry was ſettled, the c. 
cheators uſed upon a voidance, to ſeize them for the king, and anſwer tor 
the ſame as part of their eſcheatry. The ſucceeding biſhop could not nas. 
dle with the temporalities thus ſcized without a wit to give him potlett, 
called a writ of reſtitution of temporalities, which continues in utc tv ©. 
day. The kings in five or fix ſucceſſions after the conqueſt made a 
derable revenue this way, as appears by the revenue rolls. The reit ot 5. 
branches will be continued in the following coin notes. 


In king Stephen's time there ſeems to have been a great deal of men 
coined. For thus writes William of Newbury: © Errant in Anglia quod 
e modo tot reges vel potius tyranni, quot domini caſtellorum, habent-s br 
& guli percuſſuram proprii numiſmatis & poteſtatem ſubditis regio ord- 
& cendi jus.” And yet we have very few remains of their treaſure. 1 
penny, in ſpeed, is no bigger than his predeceſſors. It is the fir it a1'*t 5% 
conqueſt that is half-faced with this inſcription, STIEFN. EI. an 
the reverſe, SPTIDETS: DN. V. which Nicolion takes to be the Vu” 
dered name of ſome of his above-mentioned royal lords. Different trom nb 
is another which gives both his eyes, though even here the face is ſomen le 
ſide- ways. The crown is much the ſame with Henry 1. only the flosc s d 
raiſed higher. Tanner met with one, which, inſtead of the king's 2008 
bore two angels with STIEFEN RE. with a reverſe like that ot * unt 
the conqueror. Mr. Thoreſby has one with both the figures of Stephen = 
Henry, and likewiſe of EISTAOTHIUS (Euſtatins fon of Step ge 
with a horſe on one ſide, and a large croſs of fleuer-de-lis on the 1 
Another of Euſtatius with æ ſœord in his hand : reverſe, EBORACT: ED g 
TS. a pellet in cach quarter of a croſs, ſurrounded with a roſe. 15 


figure above.) | 
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over both. What ſchemes ſoever the court of Rome had form- 
4 to render the clergy independent of the crown, the reigns 
Atde two Williams were not thought to afford any favourable 
5 ortunities to haſten their execution. The Normans, out 
ops tereſt were entirely attached to their ſovereigns, and the 
Enoliſh, in their low condition, were no proper inſtruments 
to bromote the cauſe of the court of Rome. Matters ſtanding 
thus in England, the moſt vigorous efforts of the popes to 
enlarge their power, would have been ineffectual. This pro- 
bably was the reaſon that obliged Gregory V III. with all his 
haughtineſs, to ſtoop to the ſteady temper of William the 
Conqueror. This monarch, not content with boldly refuſing 
the homage required by Gregory, openly contemned the 
apal decrees. He governed the clergy of his kingdom like 
he reſt of his ſubjects, with an abſolute ſway, It he fſut- 
fered the pope's legates to prefide at a council, it was only 
to be freed with the more caſe from ſame biſhops that gave 
him diſturbance. But when he found this ſame ſynod un- 
willing to come into his meaſures, he exerted his abſolute 
ower. By his ſole authority, he baniſhed or impriſoned 
ſuch biſhops, as he did not like, without ſtaying for a cano- 
nical ſentence. On the other hand, whilſt the pope was 
thundering out anathemas againſt the emperor, and compel- 
ling him to diſhonourable homage, William peaceably en- 
joyed, in his dominions, the right of inveſtiture, which was 
the ſubject of the quarrel between the emperor and the court 
of Rome. He made the church-lands liable to the ſame 
ſervices with the lay-fees. He ſeized the gold and filver de- 
poſited in the monaſteries, and ſpared not even the conſe- 
crated veſicls. Nothing was tranſacted in the church but 
by his direction, and the ſynodal conſtitutions were no longer 
in force than during his pleaſure. He went ſtill further, and 
ſer himſelf in ſome meaſure, above the popes, by forbidding 
his ſubjects to receive their orders, or acknowledge their au- 
thority without his permiſſion 
William Rufus had no greater regard to the church's im- 
munities. All the pope's menaces were ineffectual to prevent 
him from keeping the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys in his 
hands, and to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the beſt bidder, I 
do not pretend to excuſe the conduct of the two monarchs 
in all theſe reſpects. My deſign is to ſhow by theſe inſtances 
that the court of Rome owes the progrels and growth of its 
power purely to its political prudence. The popes wiſely 
gare way to princes of reſolution and ſteadineſs, whilſt at the 
fame time they vigorouſly proceeded againſt ſuch, whoſe 
circumſtances would not permit them to oppoſe their defigns. 
We have a plain inſtance of this policy in the different beha- 
viours of the popes with regard to the four firſt Norman 
kings. After yielding to the two Williams, they ſtruggled 
a long time with Henry I. But when they ſaw he was not 
to be conquered, they were contented with what they would 
have ſcorned, in the beginning of the conteſt. 'They com- 
pounded the matter with that monarch, and conſented the 
biſhops and abbots ſhould do him homage, at the very time 
they obſtinately refuſed the ſame terms to the emperor, 
whoſe affairs were not in ſo proſperous a ſtate. As for Ste- 
phen, they knew how to improve the troubles in his reign, 
by the help of the biſhop of Wincheſter. As they were 
ready to make uſe of all the advantages that offered, they 
took occafion from theſe troubles to appoint a legate dit- 
ferent trom the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which they durſt 
not to have done at any other time. This encroachment 
ſeemed at firſt of little conſequence, but had afterwards too 
great an influence upon the affairs of England. By the 


means of theſe legates it was, that at length they trod on 


the necks both of the kings and the clergy. I ſay of the 
clergy, ſince it is manifeſt, they aimed no leſs at humbling 
the biſhops and archbiſhops than the ſovereigns. 

We have a remarkable proof of this deſign in the haughty 
treatment of Lanfranc by the court of Rome, when nomi— 
nated to the ſee of Canterbury, upon Stigand's deprivation. 
Lanfranc was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, equally eſ- 
teemed by the king, the Engliſh, and the Normans, and con- 
icquently of very great credit in England. And yet, he 
could never prevail to be excuſed going to Rome in perſon, 
to receive the pall at the pope's hands. Hildebrand, then 
archdeacon of Rome, and afterwards promoted to the papal 
chair, under the name of Gregory VII. wrote him a letter on 
that ſubject, endeavouring to ſoften the refuſal. He told 
him, if there had been any inſtance of the like favour being 
granted to his predeceſſors, it would not have been refuſed. 
But, either he was not well verſed in tue eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 


* Lanfranc came himſelf to the king's court, (or great council) and 
there gave his reaſons, which being atteſted by the Engliſh that were pre» 
ſent, ſatisfied the king. Malmſb. de Geſt. Pontif. 

The matter was to be referred to a ſy nod of biſhops, and not to the pope. 
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of England, or elſe ſuppoſed Lanfrane not to know of the 
pall's being ſent to Auſtin, Juſtus, Honorius, all three arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury. It was not therefore from a ſcruple 
to introduce a new cuſtom, that Lanfranc was denied this ta- 
vour, but for fear the archbiſhops ſhould by degrees forget 
their dependence on the pope. We ſhall frequently fee, in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, how much the Roman pontiffs 
abuſed their exorbitant power over the clergy of England; It 
is not yet time to inſiſt on this point. But, in order to give 
a general knowledge of the moſt material eccleſiaſtical at- 
fairs in England, during the interval we have paſſed through, 
it is necetlary to ſhow the riſe of the diſpute between the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. This long conteſt is 
one of the chief articles of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England. 

Whilſt Lanfranc was preparing for his journey to Rome, 
Thomas, canon of Bayeux, one of William the conqueror's 
chaplains, was nominated to the ſee of York. Shortly aſter, 
the new prelate came to Canterbury to be conſecrated ac- 
cording to cuſtom. But Lanfranc requiring him to make a 
proteſhon of canonical obedience to him in writing, he re- 
tuted to coinply, and went away without conſecration. This 
conteſt making a great noiſe, the king wanted to be informed 
of the matter, ſuſpecting Lanfranc had carried his preroga- 
tives too high. But after ſeveral Engliſh lords had ſhown 
that Lanfranc had cuſtom on his fide*, William, without 
taking upon him to decide the diſpute, found an expedient to 
ſatisfy the two archbiſhops. This was that Thomas ſhould 
return to Canterbury, and deliver a written profeſſion of 
obedience to Lanfranc, as ſenior, and that the ſertling the 
rights of the two ſees ſhould be referred co the pope b. This 
expedient being approved of, the two prelates ſet out toge- 
ther for Rome to receive the pall, and to cauſe both this 
controverly and another concerning the juriſdiction over the 
ſees of Lincoln, Litchfield, and Worceſter, to be decided. 
Alexander II. who was then pope, received Lanfranc with 
particular marks of reſpect. As toon as he ſaw him, he roſe 
up from his chair to embrace him, declaring however, he 
did not treat him thus on the account of his dignity, but for 
his merit. Thomas met. with a very different reception. 
The pope voided his election, becauſe he was incapable, as 
being the ſon of a prieſt, to hold any church-preferment. 
However a few days after, he was reſtored by the mediation 
of Lanfranc. As for the differences between the two arch- 
biſhops, not being perfect maſters of the caſe, he referred the 
deciſion to the Engliſh biſhops and abbots. 

This affair not being ended at Rome, the two archbiſhops 
returned to England. As they equally wiſhed to ſee their 
cauſe decided; at their arrival they waited upon the king at 
Windſor, where, on account of the paſchal ſolemnity, moſt 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal were aſſemblede. The 
cauſe was argued before the king with great warmth on both 
hides. Lanfranc founded his claim upon the following reaſons. 
1. That the archbiſhop of Canterbury was to be confidered as 
it the ſee was at London, the metropolis of the kingdom, 
fince Gregory I. deſigned to tix it there. 2. That the church 
ot Canterbury was the moſt ancient in the kingdom, and the 
mother of all the reſt. 3. He alledged the conſtitutions of 
ſeveral popes, granting the prerogative in queſtion to his ſee. 
4. He maintained that the archbithops of Canterbury had 
exerciſed juriſdiction within the province of York, and pro- 
duced the example of Theodore, who had even deprived ſe— 
veral biſhops in the kingdom of Northumberland. 5. Laſtly, 
he added, the archbiſhops of York had made to his prede- 
ceſſors a profeſſion of the canonical obedience, which Tho- 
mas refuſed, In proof of this, he inſtanced in Ealdulph, 
who made no ſcruple to profeſs obedience to Adelard. 

The archbiſhop of York replied it was true, Gregory I. 
did deſign to fix the archiepiſcopal fee at London, but was 
very far from intending to give that ſee any pre-eminence 
over York. To prove his aſſertion he cited the authority of 
Bede, who ſays in expreſs terms, Gregory decreed, that after 


the death of Auſtin, the two archbiſhopricks ſhould be inde- 


pendent of each other. Thomas inferred from thence, thar, 
ſuppoſing the archiepiſcopal ſee was at London, it would be 
no advantage to Lanfranc. 2, He ſaid, it was not true, that 
the church of Canterbury was the mother of that of York, 
ſince every one knew, the church of York was founded by 
the Scotch monks, who had no relation to the church of 
Canterbury. As for the juriſdiction exerciſed by Theodore 
in Northumberland, he maintained, that prelate took advan- 
tage of the troubles then in the church of that kingdom, to 
extend his authority, and a ri>ht could not be built on a ma- 


Malmſb. de Geſt. Pontif, 7 


© The cauſe was firſt debatedat Wincheſter, at the feaſt of Eaſter; and after- 
wards at Windſor, where it reccived a final determination at the teuit of 
Pentecoſt, Malmſb. de Geſt. Pomtit. 
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nifeſt uſurpation. Lanfranc would have found it difficult to 
anſwer the argument brought by Thomas, from Gregory's 
regulation concerning the independency of the two arch- 
bithops, if the conſtitutions of ſeveral popes had not been for 
him. Moreover he ſupported his right by cuſtom, for 
which the Engliſh gave teſtimony. - And by this it was that 
he carried the cauſe. It was judged that the popes ſucceſſors 
to Gregory, had power to annul his conſtitutions, and there- 
fore the king and lords thought it juſt that the archbiſhop of 
York ſhould make profeſſion of canonical obedience to the 
ſes of Canterbury. The other controverſy about the three 
biſhopricks, was decided likewiſe in favour of Lantranc, and 
the archbiſhop of York acquieſced in both theſe ſentences. 
But, to avoid any future diſputes, there was drawn up, in 
the name of the two archbiſhops, a form of canonical ob2di- 
ence, adjuſting their differences. Thomas was made to own 
he was in the wrong, to diſpute Lanfranc's ſuperiority and 
juriſdiction over the whole church of England : declaring 
that as archbiſhop of York he owed canonical obedience, 
not only to the perſon of Lanfranc, as his ſenior, but to all 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as ſuch. He dropped all his 
pretenſions to the three biſhopricks in queſtion. Lanfranc, 
on bis part, yielded to the archbiſhops of York, the juriſ- 
diction over all the ſec: north of the Humber to the fartheſt 
parts of Scotland. It was likewiſe agreed, that if the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſhould call a national ſynod, the arch- 
biſhop of York and his ſuffragans, ſhould be obliged to make 
their appearance in what part ſoever of the kingdom the 
ſynod ihould be heid. The two archbiſhops further cove- 
nanted, that upon the deceaſe of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the archbithop of York ſhould repair to that city, and 
with the aſſiſtance of the ſuffragans of the ſouthern province, 
ſhould conſecrate the primate ele. And that the perſon 
nominated to the ſee of York, ſhould be obliged to come and 
be conſecrated within the province of Canterbury. In fine, 
Lanfranc omitted nothing that ſhould eſtabliſh rhe ſuperi— 
ority of his ſee over that of York. As tor the oath Lan- 
franc required of Thomas, it is ſaid in the writing, that the 
king detiring it ſhould be diſpenſed with, Lanfrane readily 
conlented, reſerving however a right, to require this oath of 
all future archbiſhops of York ©. 

Thus the controverſy between the two metropolitan ſees 
was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, determined, for it was after— 
wards frequently renewed. Indeed, this was not a regula- 
tion made by a ſynod, but an agreement between the two 
archbiſhops, authorized by the kings. Accordingly the 
archbiſhops of York uſed this pretenee to revive the diſpute. 
They alledged, as the ſentence was not ſynodal, their right 
remained entire. In the time of Anſelm, another Thomas, 
nominated to the ſee of York, refuſed to take the oath, but 
at lenth was conſtrained to it. 

Notwithſtanding theſe two precedents, Thurſtan being 
elected archbiſhop of York in the reign of Henry I. retuſed 
to make the cuſtomary ſubmiſſions to the archbithop of Can- 
terbury. But the king gave him to underſtand, he muſt 
either comply, or renounce his archbiſhoprick. Thurſtan, 
however grievous it might be to him, choſe to reſign. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he cauſed the chapter of York to {end deputies to 
Paſchal II. to repreſent the wrong done to their fee. Theſe 
deputies remonſtrated, the king had exceeded his power, in 
compelling Thurſtan to renounce his election, for refuſing to 
ſubject the ſee of York to an obedience, which was never 
canonically enjoined. This argument prevailing with the 
pope, he writ to the king, exhorting him to reſtore Thurſtan, 
adding that in cafe the archbiſhops had any diſpute about 
privileges, he himſelf would equitably decide it. Paſchal 
being dead, and Gelaſius II. ſucceeding him, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſent his agents to Rome to ſound the 
new pope's ſentiments concerning this conteſt. Theſe agents 
reported, that they found by what the pope ſaid, he deſigned 
to ſend a legate into England to decide the controverſy. 
But he was prevented by death, which ſurprized him as he 
was travelling to France. 

Calixtus II. ſucceflor to Gelaſius, repairing to Rheims to 
hold a council, Thurſtan obtained the king's leave to go thi- 
ther, but upon condition he would not receive conſecration 
from the pope or any other biſhop. However the king not 
confiding altogether on this prelate's word, ſent a letter to the 
pope, proteſting, if Thurſtan was conſecrated by any but the 

_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould never more ſet his foot in 
England, Notwithſtanding this proteſtation, Calixtus him- 
ſelt conſecrated Thurſtan in the preſence of the council. 


King William. I, atteſted and confirmed the ſupremacy of Canterbury, 
by a deci, which is in Spelman, Concil. [if not forged.] 

* 'The agreement was fubſcribed by the king and queen, Herbert the 
popes leg ue, the two archbiihops, thirteen biſhops, and eleven great abbots, 
who all of them added the crois atter their names, according to the Saxon 
tom. 


The archdeacon of Canterbury would have oppoſct it, 
was told by the pope, he deſigned no manner ot injury to 
ſce of Canterbury. Henry not having been able to prey 
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Thurſtan's conſecration, baniſhed him the kingdom with " | 
whole family, But he did not long remain in exile, Th. | 
pope, willing to ſtand by what he had done, threatened the : 
king with excommunication, and his kingdom with an inte. , 
dict f. The pope's reſoluteneſs cauſed Henry to yield A ; 
length, that Thurſtan ſhould be inſtalled, - without makine 
the cuſtomary ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Canterbury, It |; 
true, to fave the king's honour, this prelate promiſed, yy ? 
to perform any of his archiepiſcopal functions out of the : 
d:oceſe of York. Thus the ſee of York recovercd, in fond 
meaſure, part of the ground it had loſt. This conteſt us ; 
afterwards revived ſeveral times. But there is no neceſſity of © 
purſuing this ſubject any farther, What has been ſaid is lat. a 
ficient to ſhow the ſtate of the caſe between the two Primates 
and the grounds on which each built his pretenſions. > 7 
Before we leave this diſpute concerning the juriſdiction of * 
the two ſees, it will not be improper to {peak of ſome oth; ct 
matters relating to that affair, We have ſeen in the forego. d. 
ing book, that Gucan, a Welſh prieſt, nominated to the G 
biſhoprick of Landaff in Wales, was conſecrated by Dunſt; E 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, though the biſhop of St. David's It 
exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions in that country, W. 
This was a new acquiſition of power to the ſee of Canterbury m 
which till then had no juriſdiction over the Welſh biſhops. a. th 
can's ſucceſlors following his example, the archbiſhops of Can. la 
terbury claimed the ſame power with regard to all the biſhops en 
in Wales. But they met with great oppoſition. At length aft 
in the reign of- Henry I. Bernard, the queen's chaplain, be. th 
ing nominated to the ſee of St. David's was conſecrated b; fin 


Ralph archbiſhop of Canterbury. This proceeding greatly 
ſtrengthened the archbiſhop's pretenfions, who maintained 


that fince his juriſdiction was owned by the chicf of the Cit 
Welſh biſhops, the reſt could not be excuſed from profeſſing be 
obedience. However, as Bernard repented afterwards ot che 
what he had done, a long conteſt 5 which vas not de- ore 
cided till Wales was united to England in the reign of : mi 
Edward I. ria 

Whilſt Ralph ſat in the chair of Canterbury, he received fro 
a letter from Alexander I. king of Scotland, acquainting him nun 
with the death of Turgot bithop of St. Andrew's, and de- ceſ 
firing his recommendation of a worthy ſueceſſor. He prayed Pea 
him withal to remember, that the archbiſhops of Canterbury dor. 
had been poſſeſſed, time out of mind, of the right to conſe- ch 
crate the biſhops of St. Andrews, and that 2 ok was the 29 
firſt who yielded that privilege to the fee of York. Where- exe 
fore, he declared, his intent was to ſet things upon their auc 
ancient footing, and begged his advice and aſſiſtance. Ralph = nc 
perceiving by this letter, that Alexander ſought occafion to uſe 
chagreen the archbiſhop of York, was unwilling to concern 8 fun 
himſelf in the affair. And indeed Alexander's ſuppoſition, anc 
that the Scotch biſhops were dependent on the ſee of Canter- = the 
bury, was entirely groundleſs. On the contrary, it was very gar 
certain, the popes had long put the church of Scotland un— and 
der the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of York. Theſe an- bim 
cient papal conſtitutions were the foundation of the 4. 3 1 


greement between Lantranc and Thomas. However in An, 
proceſs of time, there were Scotch biſhops who refuſed with 
to acknowledge the archbiſhop of York for their pri- at V 
mate, and by that means were the occaſion of violent contests. mart 
But at length pope Paſchal II.'s bull, making them tuitra- rible 
gans to the ſee of York, pur an end to the diſputes, dle 
Though the controverſy between the two archbiſhops abou! InVe 
their juriſdiction, does not ſeem to be very material, it was lot. 
neceſſary however to ſhow the rife of it, by reaſon of the irc- ed, 1 
quent alluſions to theſe diſputes in the Engliſh hiſtory. It 1 In va 
time now to proceed to matters wherein the whole church of th 
was concerned, and in the front of which ſtands the cclibacy agaln 
of the clergy. So many attempts were made to eſtabliſh it in howe 
England, and ſuch obſtacles raifed againſt it, that it would paſſin 
be neglecting a conſiderable article of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, hand, 
not to deſcend to particulars. | | Fi 
It has been ſeen, how zealouſly Dunſtan and the partiſans terby 
of Rome laboured to introduce the celibacy of the clergy), Pedic 
and how the Daniſh wars obliged them to ſuſpend their de- tubjec 
fign. From that time to the Norman conquett, the Engliſn tion c 
prieſts lived on in a ſtate of marriage, notwithſtanding e troub] 
ſundry attempts of the popes to put a ſtop to that pretende is re 
licentiouſneſs. It is difficult at firſt to conceive why tt? their 1 
5 &) ma 
f By virtue of this interdict, all divine ſervice was to ceaſe, and no part © had fu 
the ſacerdotal otlice to be exerciſed, unleſs in the baptiſm of intants and ab- Cel 
ſolution of dying penitents. 8 of Ro 
8 Within this period the ſee of Canterbury extended alſo ns juriſdictten | 
over Ireland; or rather continued to do it, ex anti uo wore, See Each k Th 
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«+ were ſo obſtinately bent upon this undertaking, becauſe 
it does not immediately appear how much the intereſt of the 
court of Rome was concerned in the caſe, But our wonder 
at their labouring fo heartily in this affair will ceaſe, when we 
conſider, it was à great ſtep towards executing the project of 
rendering the clergy independent of the civil power, and 
making them a ſeparate body to be governed by their own 
laws. And indeed, whilſt the prieſts had children of their 
own, it was difficult to prevent them from depending on the 
rinces, whoſe favour has ſo great an influence on the fortunes 
of private perſons. But being without families, and conſe- 

nently not having much to expect from their ſovereigns, 
they were more free to adhere to the pope, who would be 
conſidered as the ſovereign of the clergy. Be this as it will, 
after the popes had undertaken this work, nothing was for- 
got to complete it. Gregory VII. who came to the papacy 
in the reign of William the Conqueror ſet his heart more 
upon this affair, than any of his predeceſſors. He called a 
council at Rome, where the clergy were forbid to marry un- 
der heavy penalties. The Italians, French, Spaniards, and 
Germans, ſubmitted at length, after long ſtruggles. But the 
Engliſh, not thinking, that a council conſiſting moſtly of 
Italian biſhops, had power to enact laws for all Chriſtendom, 
were much more difficult, However Lantranc, either to 
make his court to Gregory, or becauſe he was perſuaded of 
the juſtice of the thing endeavoured to introduce into Eng- 
land the decrees of the council of Rome. [10756] To this 
end he convened at Wincheſter a' national ſynod, where the 
affair was debated. He met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition, 
that he was going to deſiſt from his deign. Neverthcleſs, 
finding he could not bring the ſynod to prohibit all the cler- 
oy in general ſrom marrying, he procured, on what pretence 

know not, a decree that all prieſts who had their cures: in 
cities, ſhould put away their wives. But the country incum- 
bents were not ſo rigorouſly uſed, However, to prevent for 
the future the married prieſts from holding any cures, the ſynod 
ordained, by Lanfranc's ſuggeſtion, that none ſhould be ad- 
mitted into orders, without a ſolemn declaration againſt mar- 
riage b. This reſtraint diſcouraging many perſons of merit 
from taking orders, the church ot England was, in a little 
time, ſo ill provided with able miniſters, that there was a ne- 
ceſſity of relaxing a little on this point. This evidently ap- 
pears in a letter of Paſchal II. to Anſelm, Lanfranc's ſucceſ- 
jor. The pope ſaid, that being informed, moſt of the Eng- 
liſh clergy were ſons of prieſts, he was afraid it would prove 
2 great prejudice to the church, if the canons were rigorouſly 
executed. For that reaſon he gave a diſpenſing power to the 
archbiſhop, when the church's intereſt, and the untractable- 
neſs of the Englith ſhould call for it, But inſtead of making 
ule of this power, Anſelm, who was of an inflexible temper, 
ſummoned a ſynod at London, where the marriage of prieſts 
was condemned. This was not capable of entirely redreſſing 
the pretended diſorder. But doubtleſs, Anſelm would have 
carried matters much farther, if his conteſt with king Henry 
and his death, which happened in 1109, had not hindered 
him trom proſecuting his defign. 

To complete the work ſo tar advanced by Lanfranc and 
Anſelm, Honorius II. ſent cardinal de Crema into England, 
with the character of legate. The cardinal called a council 
at Weſtminſter, where he ſtrenuouily inveighed againſt the 
married clergy. Among other things he ſaid, it was a hor- 
rible crime to riſe from the fide of a harlot, and then han- 
dle the conſecrated body of Chriſt. And yet, after all his 
invectives, he was caught that very night in bed with a har- 
lot. A thing, ſays an hiſtorian, too notorious to be conceal- 
ed, neither ought it to be paſſed over in filence, Baronius 
in vain, attempted many ages after, to deſtroy the credibility 
of this fact by negative proofs, which concluded nothing 
againſt the poſitive teſtimony, of thoſe that relate it. But 
however, the legates incontinency prevented not the ſynod's 
paſſing a canon againſt the prieſts marriages. On the other 
hand, the canon could not entirely ſtop this pretended evil. 

Five years after, William de Curboil, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſummoned another council, where an admirable ex- 
pedient was thought to be found, to cauſe the canons on this 
ſubject to be ſtrictly obſerved. This was to put the execu- 
tion of them in the king's hands, who very readily took the 
trouble upon him. But it was purely with a view to increaſe 
his revenues, by ſelling to the prieſts a diſpenſation. to keep 
their wives. Accordingly we find many of the inferior cler- 
married in England, after the prieſts of other countries 
had lubmitted to the pope's decree. | 

Celibacy was not the only grievance inflicted by the court 
of Rome on the Englith clergy. To reduce. them to an en- 


8 The form ran thus: Ego frater, N. promitto Deo, omnibuſque ſanctis 
Jus, caſtitatum corporis mei ſecundum canonum decreta, & ſecundum or- 
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tire obedience, another expedient was uſed, which at firſt was 


not minded, but in the end was ſeen to have terrible conſe- 


quences. This was the frequent _— of legates. Dur- 


ing the empire of the Saxon and Daniſh kings, we find very 
rarely any inſtances of the pope's ſending legates into Eng- 
land. Though they had, in thoſe days, formed the project 
of becoming abſolute in the church, they had not yet be- 
thought themſelves of this method which was uſed ſo ſuccefl- 
fully afterwards. Perhaps they dared not put it in practice 
too frequently, for fear of alarming the metropolitans, whom 
it was neceffary to reduce firſt by other means. In thoſe days, 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as primates of the church of 
England, were looked upon as the natural legates of the 
popes, who generally entruſted them with the execution of 
their orders. But as they had for the moſt part two oppoſite 
things to manage, namely, the intereſt of the church of Eng- 
land, and that of the pope, and as theſe very often claſhed, 
it frequently happened, that they gave the preference to the 
; This was the reaſon that the popes ſo earneſt] 

lought occaſions of ſending the other legates, who ſhould have 
no views but their maſter's intereſt, Accordingly, when 

in the reign of Offa, king of Mercia, Lichfield was going, to 
be erected into an archbiſhoprick, the pope embraced thar 
opportunity. As 1t was not. proper to commiſſion the arch- 
bithop of Canterbury, whom it was intended to deprive of 
pact of his juriſdiction, the court of Rome eafily obtained the 
king of Mercia's conſent to receive Italian legates, to facili- 
tate the execution of that deſign. This firſt inſtance, how- 
ever, was not followed by any other, till the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor, that is, for above two hundred and fifty years. 
In the reign of that prince, Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, lying under the church's cenſures, the pope took occa- 
ſion to ſend into England two legates, to execute a com- 
miſhon, which Stigand could not be charged with. William 
the Conqueror, wanting to be rid of Stigand, and ſome other 
troubleſome biſhops, ſent himſelf for legates to prefide at a 
council, where he deſigned to have thoſe prelates depoſed. 
It is thus that princes, to gratify their paſſions, have all 
along been ſubſerviant to the growth of the papal power, 
without troubling themſelves about the conſequences. We 
find morcover that in the ſame reign, Gregory VII. ſent a 
legate into England called Hubert. But as this was done on 
account of ſome political affairs, the Engliſh were not alarm- 
ed at it, never imagining, ſuch a legateſhip could any ways 
tend to their prejudice, But the court of Rome had other 
aims. In proceſs cf time, theſe few precedents were deem- 
cd a ſufficient ground for ſending legates, whenever the pope 
ſhould think fir. "This right however lay dormant during 
the reigns of the two Williams, the temper and character of 


theſe princes affording the popes no proſpe& of ſucceſs in 
their undertakings. | 

Henry I. was hardly warm in his throne, when the pope 
{ent Guido, archbiſhop of Vienne, to reſide at London, with 
a legative power over all Great-Britain. The clergy of 
England looked upon this commiſſion as an attempt upon 
their privileges; neither could the king and council be pre- 
vailed with by former precedents, to allow the legate to ex- 
erciſe any part of his office in the kingdom. Alford, the je- 
ſuit, who has writ the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of England, plain- 
ly perceiving the great difhculty of reconciling this refuſal 
with the papal authority, is forced to have recourſe to a preca- 
rious ſuppoſition, in order to clear the point. He will have 
it that the legate's commiſſion was rejected, becauſe his pow- 
ers were not penned with a non obſtante, to the privileges of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. But as he cites no authori- 
ties in ſupport of his aſſertion, we are not obliged to believe 
him on his bare word. Cardinal Baronius gets clear of this 
difficulty more dexterouſly, by taking no notice at all of this 
legateſhip. 

Henry I. had ſome farther conteſts with the court of Rome 
upon the ſame occaſion. Paſchal II. ſending into France a 
legate, called Cono, this prelate convened ſeveral councils, 
at which he pretended, the biſhops of Normandy were obli- 
ged to be preſent, and upon their refuſing to obey his ſum- 
mons, excommunicated them. Henry, offended at the le- 
gate's raſhneſs, ſent the biſhop of Exeter to complain to 
the pope. In all likelihood he received ſome ſatisfaction, 
fince the hiſtorian, who mentions this particular, ſays not a 
word of the ſucceſs of the embaſly. 

In the year 1116, king Henry being in Normandy, abbot 
Anſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of the ſame name, came 
to him and produced a commiſſion from the pope for legate 
in England. But the king would not ſuffer him to go over 
in that character. The Engliſh biſhops, whom the king, 
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conſulted on this occaſion, unanimouſly declared this legate- land, except in caſe of neceſſity : for the popes themſely@ 
ſhip was contrary to the privileges of the church of England. were afterwards judges when it was neceffary. If all the kings 
They deſired the archbithop ot Canterbury, as the perſon had been like the two Williams, they would have put. their 
moſt concerned, to wait upon the king with their anſwer, own conſtruction upon theſe clauſes. But as ſome were weak 
and, in caſe the king ſhould think proper, to go on to Rome, or ſuperſtitious, and others, who had more reſolution, often 
to remonſtrate againſt theſe encroachments. The archbi- embroiled in troubles, which obliged them to keep fair with 
ſhop ſet out for Rome, but hearing the pope, hard preſſed Rome, the popes never failed of improving theſe junctures. 
by the arms of the emperor, was retired to Beneventum, We are now going to ſee, in what manner the four firſt Nor. 
purſued not his journey. He contented himſelf therefore man kings behaved with regard to the pope, during the 
with repreſenting to him in a letter, what he deſigned to tell ſchiſms which happened in their reigns. | 
him by word of mouth. The circumſtances of pope Pat- England acknowledged Gregory VII. who came to the pa- 
chal's affairs at that time, would not permit him to inſiſt on pacy in the reign of William the Conqueror. And yet, the 
his pretended right, as he would doubtleſs have done at any election of the anti-pope Clement III. was no ſooner over, 
other time. He was unwilling to diſoblige the Engliſh; but but William reſolved to ſtand neuter, until the affair was de. 
on the other hand, could not reſolve to give up the privi- cided. On occaſion of this ſchiſm it was, that he forbad his 
lege of ſending legates when he ſhould think proper. He ſubjects to own any pope without his permiſſion. This ney. 
choſe therefore to return an ambiguous anſwer, which with- trality of England evidently appears in Lanfranc's anſwer to 
out binding him to any. thing, might afford them a ſceming cardinal Hugo Candidus, who ſolicited him to fide with Cle. 
ſatisfaction. This anſwer which was not directly to the ment III. The letter runs thus in Baronius. 
point, was not ſatisfactory to the biſhops. But the king, 4 
taking advantage of the pope's circumſtances, underſtood [1092 ] © I received your letter, but can by no means ap- 
it in a ſenſe the moſt favourable to the church of England, “ prove of part of the contents. Your invectives againſt 
and prevented the legate from executing his commiſſion. Gregory, whom you affect to call Hildebrand, and the 
Nevertheleſs, as he ſaw the pope's anſwer was too general, to “ ſtrange names you give his legates, is what I do not un- 
be able from thence to infer that he deſiſted from his pre- derſtand. On the other hand, your exceſſive commendz. 
tenſions, he demanded one more preciſe. At an interview *© tions of Clement, and the extraordinary character you give 
ſome time after with Calixtus II. at Giſors, he very earneſtly “ him, are doubtleſs carried too far. It is written, we are 
preſſed the pope on this head, but to no purpoſe. All the “not to pronounce a man happy before his death, neither 
jatisfaction he could obtain, was, that the pope gave his “ are we to detract from our neighbour. The merit of men 
word to ſend no more legates into England, except in a cale “ is a thing that lies out of fight : and therefore we cannot 
of neceſſity. © pronounce with truth upon their future condition. Hon. 
Some years after, Honorius II. ſent cardinal John de Cre- “ ever, I am perſuaded the emperor would not have em- 
ma into England, with the character of legate. However it “ barked in ſo great an undertaking, without having good 
was with great difficulty that he was received as ſuch, after “ reaſons, nor could have thus proſpered, without the tig- 
waiting 2 long time in Normandy. This legate ſummoned ““ nal bleſſing of the Almighty. As for the voyage you de- 
a council at London, as hath been ſaid, on account of the ** fign to take into England, I would not adviſe you to it, 
prieſts marriages. In his ſummons to the biſhops, he lays © unleſs the king's leave can be firſt obtained. For as yet 
in expreſs words, this council was convened by the order *“ we have not entirely diſclaimed Gregory, nor declared for 
and concurrence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. This ap- * his competitor. But when the cauſe of both fides ſhall be 
pears by a citation ſtill extant, addreffed to the biſhop of “ maturely examined, we ſhall then be better able to come 
Landaff. Though the legate might plainly ſee he was not “' to a reſolution.“ 
very welcome to the Englith, he affected in the exerciſe of his | 
function, a haughty demeanour, which very much increafed Gregory VII. was ſucceeded by Victor III. who died in 
their diſlike. He would officiate in the cathedral of Canter- 1087, about a year before William the Conqueror. Urban 
bury, in the place of the archbiſhop, though he was only a II. was choſen in his room, and preſently after William Ru— 
preſbyter. In the council of London, he ordered his ſeat to fus aſcended the throne of England, whilſt the ſchiſm fill 
be raiſed, like a ſort of throne, above the two archbiſhops continued between Urban and Clement. The Engliſh mar 
and all the nobility who were preſent at the ſynod. This be ſaid to be for ſome years without a pope, fince they recog- 
proud carriage gave great offence to the Englith, who were nizcd neither of the two competitors. When Anſelm would, 
not wont to ſee the pope's legates exalted ſo high. They by his own authority, have owned Urban II. William op- 
openly ſhewed their regret for their condeſcenſion to this le- poſed it, till, by an artifice, mentioned hereafter, Urban 
gate, well knowing of what dangerous conſequence prece- gained him to his obedience. This ſtep being made, Eng- 
dents were, in things where the court of Rome was concern- land remained under the juriſdiction of this pope, and his 
ed. However this did not prevent, in the reign of Stephen, ſucceflors Paſchal II. Gelafius II. and Honorius II. After 
Alberic, Biſhop of Oſtia, from being received in England as the death of Honorius, a freſh ſchiſm was formed, by the 
legate, Stephen was not firmly enough fixed in his throne double election of Innocent II. and Anacletus. Theſe two 
to venture to diſoblige the court of Rome. popes, having each their adherents, divided all Europe. In- 
During that reign, the pope conferred the dignity of le- nocent ſtood in need of all the credit and eloquence of 8. 
gate on the biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's brother, in Bernard, to be acknowledged in France, where was a ſtrong 
prejudice of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, This party againſt him. Ir was a long while before that kingdom, 
diſtinction occafioned between the two prelates a conteſt, of as well as England, declared for either of the rivals, fo diff. 
which the court of Rome made great advantage. For, on cult was it to judge which had the beſt title. Each alledged 
this occaſion it was, that the two parties frequently appealed reaſons, which ſerved rather to deſtroy his adverſary's right 
to Rome, a thing very rarely practiſed in England before. than ſupport his own. It may be eaſily gueſſed, that during 
At length, after long diſputes the legateſhip was taken from the uncertainty, with regard to theſe popes, recourſe was had 
the bithop of Wincheſter, by pope Celeſtine II. and given to neither. A galling circumſtance to thoſe that aſſert th: 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, not as his right, but as the neceſſity of a pope in the church. 
tree gift of the holy ſee. Thus the popes arttully improved If the popes loſt ground by theſe ſchiſms, the loſs wos 
all occaſions to extend their authority. The reader will ſee amply repaired by the cruſades, which furniſhed them with 
in the courſe of the hiſtory, the reaſon of my infiſting thus opportunities of extending their authority. It is foreign to 
on the affair of the legates. For by their means chiefly it my purpoſe to examine what right the chriſtian princes 0! 
was, that in ſome of the following reigns, the popes render- Europe had to Paleftine, conquered by the Saracens upon 
cd England liable to numberleſs opprethons. the emperors of Conſtantinople. It ſuffices to ſay, that the 
The court of Rome would doubtleſs have run greater project of wreſting from the infidels the country bedewed 
lengths in her uſurpations, if the frequent ſchiſms in thoſe with the blood of Chriſt, ſeemed ſo noble and meritorious, 
days had not cauſed her to loſe a great deal of ground. To that all the princes of Chriſtendom gloried in promoting it 
gain or preſerve the obedience of the chriſtian princes, the with their wealth and forces, and ſome even with their pc 
popes were often forced to paſs by many things, which they fons. The people, in imitation of their ſovereigns, blind!) 
would not have done in other junctures. However, when engaged in this undertaking upon Peter the hermit's ſetting 
they could not help making conceſſions to their diſadvantage, forth the miſeries to which the chriſtians in Paleſtine were 
ſeldom failed, of adding ſome ambiguous clauſe, which left expoſed under the empire of the Saracens i. Urban II. Vas 
room to explain them in their own favour at a more proper the firſt that formed the project of uniting all the chriſtians 
ſeaſon. I have related an inſtance in the proceeding of Ca- in Europe, to attempt the deliverance of their brethren 1 
lixtus II. when he promiſed to ſend no more legates into Eng- the eaſt from ' ſervitude, and to that purpoſe preached, in 
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i He was a French prieſt, and had travelled in pilgrimage to the Holy commanded him to go and engage the weſtern chriſtians to undertake heir 
Land, where he was extremely affected with the miſeries the chriſtians en- deliverance, promiſing him ſucceſs. 
dured. He pretended that our Saviour appeared to hun in a dream, and | need 
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1093, the firſt cruſade at the council of Cletmont. His ex: 
hortations. were fo ſurpriſingly effectual, that in a ſhort time 
was ſeen marching towards the Holy Land a prodigious army, 
the ſucceſs of which 1s known to all the world. The Sara: 
dens were driven out. of Paleſtine, and a chriſtian kingdom 
founded, which laſted but fourſcore and ten years. The in- 
dels becoming maſters of the country again, the popes ne- 
ver ceaſed exhorting the chriſtians, to recover what the 
church had loſt in thoſe parts. This occaſioned ſeveral freſh 
cruſades which procured the popes many advantages. In the 
firſt place, as they declared themſelves heads of theſe expedi- 
tions, they took into their protection all that were willing to 
embark in the ſame. By theſe means they had opportunity to 
interpoſe in all affairs, there being few of any moment, but 
what ſome one of the croiffees were concerned in. In the ſe- 
cond place, as theſe expeditions could not be undertaken 
without an immenſe charge, the popes took occaſion to im- 
zoſe on the clergy, under the name of tenths, taxes, of which 
they had the ſole diſpoſal. In the next place, after once 
they were poſſeſſed of the privilege of publiſhing a cruſade 
whenever they thought fit, they drew from thence a conſe- 
quence of very great uſe to them. They pretended, the ex- 
rirparion of hereticks, tended as much to the glory of God as 
mat of infidels. Now as they aſſumed to themſelves the 
power of declaring what was hereſy, the moment any prince 
offered to oppoſe their encroachments, they pronounced him 
heretick, excommunicated him, and publiſhed a cruſade 
againſt him. Of this we ſhall meet with ſeveral remarkable 
inſtances in the courſe of this hiſtory. It is no wonder 
then, the popes cheriſhed the frantic zeal tor cruſades, fince 
they turned 1t ſo much to their advantage. Thanks be to 
God, the blindneſs of chriſtians in this reſpect has long ſince 
been cured. 

In proportion to the growth of the pope's authority, the 

wer of the biſhops, archbiſhops, provincial or national ſy- 
nods, viſibly decreaſed. The reaſon 1s, becauſe their decrees 
and canons were liable to be annulled upon the leaſt appeal to 
the pope. Accordingly in the interval I am now going 
through, we find but very few councils worth notice. 

The firſt was held at Wincheſter in 1070. Hermenfred, 
biſhop of Ciſteron, John and Peter, cardinal prieſts, prefided 
as the pope's legates. As nothing material was tranſacted in 
this ſynod, beſides the depriving Stigand and ſome other 
biſhops, it is needleſs to ſay any more of it. I ſhall only 
take occaſion from this council ro remark, that in thoſe days 
a biſhop was above a cardinal, fince in the acts of this ſynod, 
the biſhop of Ciſteron is always named before the cardinals 
his colleagus. 

In 1075, Lanfranc called a ſynod at London, where it was 
ordained, that for the future, provincial and dioceſan ſynods 
ſhould be held more frequently, the uſe of them being diſ- 
continued ſince the conqueſt. The precedency of the ſees 
was alſo regulated according to the degrees of the VIth coun- 
cil of Toledo and others, and every prelate was to take place 
according to the priority of his ordination. It was agreed, 
that in the councils, the archbiſhop of York ſhould be ſeated 
on the right, and the biſhop of London on the left hand of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury *, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
next the archbiſhop of York!. Some canons were alſo paſſed, 
the moſt remarkable are as follow : 

The Vth forbids all perſons, biſhops and abbots excepted, 
to ſpeak in the councils without leave from the preſident. 

By the VIth marriage is prohibited to the ſeventh degree, 
for which the authority of Gregory the Great is vouched. 
But we have ſeen that according to the teſtimony of Bede, this 
pope, in anſwer to Auſtin's queſtions, limits the prohibition 
to the ſecond degree only. 

The VIIth is againſt fimony. This canon, for ſome time, 
had paſſed in all the councils. In all appearance this diſorder 
was become very common, or perhaps it was to prepare the 
way for the prohibition of taking the inveſtiture of benefices 


7 from the hands of lay men, to which fimony ſerved for pretence. 


The VUlth is levied againſt ſorcery and divination, and the 
like ſuperſtitious practices. 

By the XIth no eccleſiaſtick is to give his vote to ſentence 
a perſon to die, or loſe his limbs. 


In the following year 1076, the ſame archbiſhop convened 
a ſynod on occafion of the marriage of prieſts. 


g Becauſe he is dean of the ſee of Canterbury. 
Becauſe he is chanter of the fame ſee. Gervaſe. 
Brand, abbot of Peterborough, knighted his nephew Hereward, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. The manner was, by confeſſion of his ſins, 
and watching and praying in the church, the whole ſoregoing night ; then 
ut the morning betore maſs, he offered up his ſword on the altar, and after 
reading the goſpel, the pricſt firſt having bleſſed the ſword, put it over the 
new knight's neck, and ſo having communicated, he was ever after held a 
awful knight, The word knight, ſignifies a ſervant, attendant, or ſoldier; 


knights and knights fees, for ſuch as held their eſtates by military ſer- 
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In 1094, à ſynod was held at Rockingham on occaſion of 
the conteſt between William Rufus and Anſelm. 

Eight years after, in 1102, in the reign of Henty I. An- 
ſelm ſummoned a national ſynod, to which the temporal lords 
were invited, to be witneſſes of the proceedings. Some ca- 
were paſled; the principal of which are: 

The Iſt againſt fimony. 8 

The IVth forbids archdeacons, prieſts, deacons, and ca- 
nons to marry, or to live with their wives if already married. 
This was the firſt general prohibition againſt the Engliſh 
prieſts keeping their wives, which was diſapproved by many 
people. 


By the VIth, ſons of prieſts were not to ſucceed to their 
fathers churches. 


The IXth enjoins the prieſts to have open crowns, that the 
tonſure might be the more apparent. 

The XIIIch forbids the abbots to make knights, though 
they had, till then, enjoyed that privilege m. 
The XIVth declares all promiſes of marriages made with- 
out witneſs to be void, in calc either of the parties denies the 
engagement, 


The XVIth forbids monks or nuns to be godfathers or 
godmothers. 


The XVII th confirms the prohibition of marrying within 
the ſeventh degree. 


The XVIIIch forbids the burying the dead out of their 
pariſh n. 

The XIXth thunders anathemas againſt ſuch as ſold men 
like horſes. Notwithſtanding this canon, the lords of manors 
ſtill retained the right of villanage, that is, of ſclling their 
villans, who were confidered as a ſort of ſlaves. 


The XXth was againſt ſodomy, It is remarkable, that 


canons againſt this crime was never thought of till the clergy 
were obliged to celibacy, it being ſcarce hcard of in England 
before. | | 

I have ſpoken elſewhere of the council in 1125, on occa- 
ſion of the marriage of prieſts, in which cardinal John de 
Crema preſided, 

In 1127, William Curboil, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held 
a ſynod at Weſtminſter, where he preſided as the pope's le- 
gate. The moſt conſiderable of the canons that were paſſed 
are theſe : 


The IIId forbids the taking money for the receiving monks 
and nuns into religious houſes. 


The VIth forbids a plurality of archdeaconrics, under pain 
of excommunication. 


The VIIth makes it unlawful for eccleſiaſticks to turn 
farmers. 

The VIIIch enjoins the punctual payment of tithes, and 
calls them the demeſnes of the Moſt High. 

In 1138, Alberic, the pope's legate, convened a ſynod of 
ſeventeen biſhops and thirty abbots. But this, which was 
ſummoned only to chooſe an archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſeveral others, in the reign of Stephen, aſſembled for politi- 
cal affairs, had nothing worth noting. 

As, after the conqueſt, we find the names of ſome biſhop- 
ricks to diſappear, and others, unknown in the Saxon time, 
to ariſe, it will not be improper to mention thoſe alterations, 
in order to avoid obſcurity. 

In 1075, the ſee of Sherborn was removed to Salifbury : 
that of Selſey to Chicheſter : and that of Litchfield to 
Cheſter, 

In 1092, in the reign of William Rufus, the ſee of Dor- 
cheſter was removed to Lincoln, and the ſee of Wells to 
Bath. The popes were not well pleaſed with theſe remoy- 
als, being done without their leave. Paſchal II. loudly com- 
plained of it to Henry I. but as there was then a ſchiſm on 
toot, he dared not to puſh the matter any further. 

In 1108, in the reign of Henry I. Ely Monaſtery was 
erected into a biſhoprick, with the approbation of the pope, 


and conſent of the biſhop of Lincoln, who refigned part of | 


his dioceſe for that purpoſe. 

In the ſame reign Carliſle, called by the Romans, Lugu- 
ballia, which had been deftroyed by the Danes, and rebuilr 
by William Rufus, was made an epiſcopal ſee, Adelwalt 
being the firſt biſhop. This dioceſe was taken from that of 
Durham. 


We find in Anglia-Sacra, and the hiſtory of the church of 


vice, and were obliged to attend the king in his wars. But the honorary 
knights were ſuch as were gladio cincti, as above. And we find not only 


princes but ſubjects, both eccleſiaſtical and lay, had power to confer knight- 


hood, Lanfranc knighted William Rufus, and John duke of Bedford, gave 
the ſame dignity to my VI. As gilt ſpurs were uſed on this occation, 
they were milites aurati. See Selden's titles of honour, 
n In order to deprive the miniſter of the pariſh of his dues. Spclman. 
1 ee biſhop of Dorcheſter, who built Lincols cathedral. Hunt. 
4118. 
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Wincheſter by Rudburn, that in 1 144, pope Lucius ſent the 


pall to the biſhop of Wincheſter, king Stephen's brother, 
with intent to erect that ſee into an archbiſhoprick, and an- 
nex it to the ſeven dioceſes of the kingdom of Weſſex. But 
that proceeding being generally diſliked, and the biſhop 
fearing to meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition, deferred to ano- 
ther time the execution of his project, which vaniſhed by the 
death of Lucius. 

Battle-Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror, as 
was ſaid in his life. In 1101, Henry I. founded the monaſ- 
tery of Clerkenwell, and the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
The abbey of Reading was allo of this king's foundation P. 

Towards the end of the eleventh, or in the beginning of the 


twelfth century, were inſtituted the orders of the Carthufians4, 


Ciſtercians r, Premonſtratenſes *, who afterwards ſettled in 
England. 'To theſe may be added the regular canons re- 
formed by Ivo of Chartres in 1098 *. | ; 

Amongſt the remarkable occurrences in the church, during 
the four reigns we are going through, the famous controverſy 
about the holy euchariſt is by no means to be paſted over in 
filence. Though it made not ſo much noiſe in England as 1t 
did in France, yet being a point wherein the whole church 
was, and till is, greatly concerned, it will not be improper 
to give a brief account of the riſe and progreſs of this diſpute. 

Towards the latter end of the eighth century, Paſchaſius 
Radbert, a monk of Corbey, publiſhed a treatiſe, aſſerting 
that the bread in the euchariſt was the ſame body of Chriſt 
that was born of the virgin, and that the wine was the ſame 
blood which was ſhed on the croſs. This opinion ſeemed 
to be entirely new to ſeveral learned men, who vigorouſly 
and ſharply wrote againſt ir. Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed 
Erigena, that is, of Iriſh extraction, Raban archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and Bertram the monk, were the principal oppolers 
of this doctrine. On the other fide, there were ſome that 
undertook its defence. Without entering into the arguments 
of both partics, I ſhall content myſelf with making two re- 
marks. The firſt is, if chriſtians had all along been of Pal- 
chaſius's opinion, it is hard to conceive, that ſo many perſons 
of. learning ſhould look upon his doctrine as a novelty. In 
the ſecond place, it muſt be confeſſed that Paſchaſius's notion 
prevailed in ſuch a manner over the other, after the eighth 
century, that when the controverſy was revived two hundred 
years after, the doctrine contrary to Paſchaſius's had generally 
the imputation of novelty fixed upon it. 

This diſpute being at length ended, either becauſe people 
were tired with it, or their minds taken up with other mat- 
ters, it lay dormant for near two hundred years. In 1035, 
Berengarius archdeacon of Angers, who had a great cha- 
racter for his learning, perceiving Paſchaſius's opinion gained 
ground, attempted to ſtop its progreſs. He publithed a 
quite contrary doctrine, and was ſuffered to remain in it for 
twelve or fifteen years, without any oppoſition. The firſt 
that attacked him was Adelmand, a prebend of Leige, and 
afterwards Bedwin, biſhop of the ſame church, who endea- 
voured to make him alter his ſentiments. 

Mean time, Berengarius held a correſpondence with Lan- 
franc, then abbot of St. Stephen's in Caen. The ſubject of 
their letters ran upon the nature of the euchariſt. Lanfranc 
maintained Paſchafius's opinion, and Berengarius, on the 
contrary, vindicated his own. One of Berengarius's letters 


| happening to fall into the hands of pope Leo IX, he 


thought fir to call a council upon that occafion. Berengari- 
us was condemned for differing from the common opinion, 
and for alledging, in his letter, the arguments formerly uſed 
by Scotus againſt Paſchaſius. Lanfranc, who was preſent 
at the ſynod, was obliged to purge himſelf of the ſuſpicion 
of holding too cloſe a correſpondence with this pretended 
heretick. However, as Berengarius was condemned unheard, 
the pope held another ſynod at Verceil, and ſummoned him 
to appear. He came not in perſon, but ſent two ecclefial- 
ticks to make his defence, who, as Lanfranc teſtifies, gave 
up their maſter's cauſe, Berengarius was therefore condem- 


P For an account of the monaſteries founded within this period, ſee Dug- 
dale's Monaſtic. Anglican, 

So call-d from Chartreuſe in Grenoble, where they were firſt eſtabliſhed 
in 1086, by one Bruno of Cologn, canon of Rheims. They are ſaid to 
have ſettled in England in 1180, They followed St. Bennet's rule. 

' They had their names from Ciſtercium, or Citeaux, in the dioceſe of 
Chalons, where they firit aſſembled under Harding, an Engliſhman, in 
1997. St. Bernard was ſoon after received into their ſociety, whence they 
were ſtyled Bernardines. Theſe reſigned alſo upon St. Bennet's rule, 
They came hither in 1128, being brought in by William Giffard, biſhop of 
inchatter; and were firſt ſettled in the abbey of Waverley in Surrey. In 
i151, their chapter made an injunction, that there ſhould be no more mo- 
natteries of that order founded; there being already five hundred at that 
time. Al. Paris, 0 . 

* This order was founded by St. Norbert of a noble family in Cologne, 
in 1120, at a place {aid to be pointed out to him by the bleſſed virgin, 
thence called Pramonſtratum, that is foreſhown, They were brought into 


ned a ſecond time, and Scotus's book, from Whenee !,, 
had borrowed his arguments, involved in the fame fenrey,.. 
Inſtead of ſubmitting to the deciſion of theſe two ſyn.” 
Berengarius wrote in defence of Scotus, and dropped fon. 
ſatirical expreſſions againſt Paſchaſius, the pope, and the 
church of Rome. His arguments appeared ſo convircin., 
that ſeveral openly declared for his opinion, and even rt 
in his favour, It is true indeed, all thoſe writings were fun. 
preſſed, but the fact, for all that is not leſs certain. Ay ah. 
cient author remarks, all France was in combuſtion on 20. 
count of Berengarius, many learned men difputcd for and 
againſt him, both by word of mouth and in writing, 

The doctrine of Berengarius mult have been ſpread in fe. 
veral places, ſince Victor II. Leo's ſucceſſor, thought it ne. 
ceſſary to hold another council at Tours, to decide this con. 
troverſy. Berengarius being obliged to appear at this ſyng, 
held in his neighbourhood, it is pretended he durſt not 
maintain his opinion, but acquieſced in the decifions of the 
two former councils. But we have only his adverſarics word 
for this. However, if he did recant, he repented of it after. 
wards, and continued as before, to maintain his opinion. 
Whereupon he was cited by Stephen X. to a council held at 
Rome in 1059. Berengarius appeared, and if we may be. 
lieve the hiſtorians, moſt of whom were his enemies, he 
durſt not defend his cauſe. Nay, he ſubſcribed a writing 

. . 50 , 
wherein he is made to ſay, that the body of Jeſus Chris 
was handled in a ſenſible manner by the prieſts, and ground 
by the teeth of the communicants. Afterwards, he was 
compelled by threats, to burn with his own hand Scotus's 
book, from whence it was pretended, he had ſucked his er. 
rors. It muſt be obſerved, that though ſome ſay he durſt not 
detend his cauſe. yet others affirm, he diſputed a good while 
with Lanfranc and Alberic a monk of mount Cafhn. How. 
ever, his ſigning the writing was not ſo much owing to bis 
advertaries arguments, as to his being over-awed by theit 
threats. You did not do it (ſays Lanfranc to him in one of 
his letters) for the fake of truth, but to avoid the death on 
were threatened with. Accordingly we find afterwards his 
heart conſented not to what his hand had done, fince, nor. 
withſtanding his many recantations, he perſiſted in his cid 
opinion to his dying day, 

[1063] In 1063, a council was held at Roan upon the 
ſame occation, and another at Poictiers in 1075, where Be- 
rengarius was, preſent and even ran ſome riſk of his life, 
which ſerved only to give him a worſe opinion of his adyzr- 
ſaries. At laſt Gregory VII. coming to the papacy, and be- 
ing deſirous to end this affair, which was ſo often rencwcd, 
held a council at Rome in 1079. Before the opening of the 
ſynod, he proclaimed a faſt for thirty days, to beſeech God, 
that he would be pleaſed to grant the council the grace to 
diſcover the truth. It is ſtrange, after ſo many decifions, 
conformable, as it is pretended, to the doctrine of the church 
in all ages, they ſhould {till be in ſuſpence what to believe in 
this matter. Berengarius made his appearance, and fignet a 
recantation more full and explicit than any of the former. 
He declares, that the bread and wine in the ſacrament arc 
{ubſtantially changed, by the miraculous opperation of the 
words of our Saviour, into the true, vifible, and living bocy 
of Jeſus Chriſt, not figuratively, and ſacramentally, but 
truly, properly, and ſubſtantially. This recantation was 4 
far trom cauſing him to alter his mind, as the others. This 
appears from his being cited once more to a council at Bour- 
deaux, where he came and was condemned. He paſſed the 
reſt of his life in retirement | near Tours,] where he dicd in 
peace in 1088, 

Theſe particulars afford matter for ſeveral reflections. 
In the firſt place, if the doctrine of Berengarius was mani- 
teitly contrary to the belief of the univerſal church, fince the 
time of the apoſtles, it mult be ſurpriſing there ſhould be oc: 
caſion for ſo many councils on this ſubject. In the ſecond 
place the great number of councils, is a clear.evidence that 
Berengarius's opinion was ſpread far and wide, fince fo much 
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England in 1146, and ſettled at Newcaſtle in Lincolnſhire, They followed 
the rule of St, Auguſtine, Brompt. 

t The canons were diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular; the firſt reform: 
ing upon the laſt, gave them that name by way of reproach, They pre 
tended to receive their rules from St. Auguſtine, In this reign alio %* 
founded the famous order of Sempringham, whoſe origin was this: Joc 
lin a knight of Lincolnſhire, having a ton namcd Gilbert, whom for 13? 
imperfection in his limbs, be thought unfit for the world, made bins 
prieſt, and gave him a benefice in a town of his in Lincolnſhire, called Sen- 
pringham, This Gilbert was founder of the order of the Gilbertines, © 
of Sempringham. He incloted within one houſe both men and women; 
but ſeparated them by walls, that they might neither ſee, nor hear one ane: 
ther. This order in his life-time, mcreaſed to ten houſes, containing ir ® 
ſeven hundred brethren, and one thouſand five hundred fiſters;” Stoss 
Chron, See alſo Monaſtic. Anglican, vol II. 

v It was directed to Lanfranc in Normandy, but he being gone to Rome, 
it was ſent by ſome adverſary to the pope. b 
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pains was taken to ſtop its progreſs, Thirdly, it is no leſs 
ſtrange, that neither Berengarius, nor any of the 3 
and other eccleſiaſticks his friends, were ever deprived, If 
Berengarius had fincerely recanted, it would be eaſy to gueſs 
the reaſon of his being ſo favourably dealt with by the popes 
and councils. Bur beſides that theſe frequent recantations 
were a preſumption, that the laſt was no fincerer than the 
former, there are very ſtrong proofs of his dying in his old 
opinion. And indeed, notwithſtanding his recanting, Lan- 
franc always confidered him as a ſchiſmatick. An anony- 
mous author, who wrote cight years after his laſt recantation, 
calls him a heretick v. An evident ſign that he went out of 
the world in his pretended error. It is true Malmſbury af- 
firms, Berengarius died a catholick, that is, in the ſentiments 
of the church of Rome. But he was led into this miſtake, 
either by believing his laſt recantation real, or from the ho- 
nourable epitaph Hildebrand, biſhop of Mans, made for him 
after his death *. Without doubt Malmſbury, who has in- 
ſerted his epitaph in his hiſtory, could not imagine that a bi- 
ſhop would beſtow ſo great commendations on a man that was 
actually a heretick. 

Laſtly, it may be further obſerved, that although the ac- 
count we have of Berengarius, is from his adverſaries, ſeve- 
ral of them could not forbear mentioning the great progreſs 
of his doctrin in Germany, Italy, and particularly in France. 
As for England, it is no wonder this controverly made leſs 
noiſe there than elſewhere. The late revolution in that iſland 
kept the Engliſh intent upon other matters. I ſhall cloſe 
my remarks with obſerving, that Berengarius's trequent re- 
cantations were very prejudicial to his doctrine. In an age 
like that, few perſons being capable of judging for them- 
ſelves in ſo intricate a caſe, example and precedent ſwayed 
more than knowledge and conviction. Now it is certain, the 
appearances were againſt Berengarius, becauſe it was care- 
fully given out, he recanted upon ſeeing his error. Not a 
word was ſaid of the threats that extorted his recantations, 
though nothing was more certain by the teſtimony of Lan- 
ſranc himſelf. 

To finiſh what I have to ſay concerning the ſtate of the 
church, during the four firſt Norman reigns, nothing re- 
mains, hut to ſubjoin a brief account of the moſt noted bi- 
mops and other eccleſiaſticks. 

Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who crowned William the 
Conqueror, was a good and pious prelate. He had been ab- 
bot of St. Peter's, at Glouceſter, where he built the cathe- 
dral. Afterwards he purchaſed ſeveral eſtates in the neigh- 
bourhood of York, and annexed them to his archbiſhoprick. 
He was likewiſe a great benefactor to the abbey of Beverley ?. 

Though Stigand, according to the pretenſions of the court 
of Rome, intruded himſelf into the archicpiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury, and was for that reaſon ſuſpended by the pope, 
he performed however the functions of a metropolitan, dur— 
ing the reigns of Edward and Harold. If William the Con- 
queror refuſed to be crowned by his hand, it was purely to 
avoid a conteſt with the court of Rome, for otherwiſe he 
treated that prelate at firſt with great diſtinction. When Sti- 
gand attended him into Normandy, the clergy there, with- 
out regarding the pope's cenſures, paid him all the reſpect 
due to his rank. Afterwards the conqueror had different 
thoughts of him, and cauſed him to be deprived by the 
council of Wincheſter. As ſoon as this prelate was removed 
from his dignity, the king no more regarded him, but threw 


him into priſon to force him to diſcover his hid treaſures, 


Which were very confiderable. But nothing being able to 
wreit this ſecret from him, he ended his days in priſon. Af- 
ter his death a little key was found about his neck, with a 
note directing to the place where his money was lodged, 
Which was all feized to the king's uſe. 

Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, being thirty 
years of age, retired to a monaſtery at Cologne. Ie was 
atterwards removed to the abbcy of Fulde, where he wrote 
a general hiſtory of Europe from the creation to the year of 
our Lord 1082. He died four years after, in 1086. The 
Scots were at that time very well received in Germany, where 
4 prince of that nation, who had ſerved under Charles the 
Great, founded fiftcen monaſteries, whoſe abbots were all to 
be Scotchmen. 

Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, had a great character for 
is piety, which ſome have carried too far. It is pretended 
he wrote ſeveral miracles, as well in his life-time as after 
his death, It appears however, that Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, had no great opinion of this prelate's merit, 


, Barpnius calls him a rotten heretick. 

: Ile gives him a great character for his learning and morals, 
.* He went in pilgrimage through Hungary to Jerufalem, which no Eng- 
lila biſhop was ever known to have done, 8. Dunelm. 
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ſince he would have had him deprived by a ſynod for inſuffi- 
ciency and want of learning. This gives room to ſuſpect 
Wulſtan's virtue confiſted in great ſimplicity, which is in- 
duſtriouſly made to paſs for an extraordinary ſanctity. Malmſ- 
bury, who has writ his life, relates a circumſtance, which 
plainly ſhews this prelate's great conceit of his own merit. 
As the monks, who ſtood by at his death, expreſſed great 
ſorrow for the loſs of him, he comforted them by afturing 
them, they ſhould have in him a more powerful patron after 
his death than during his life, 

Lanfranc, whom I have had frequent occaſions to mention, 
was born at Pavia. After finiſhing his ſtudies, he turned 
monk, chufing the abbey of Bec in Normandy, where he 
taught logick, and gaincd a great reputation. His frequent 
reproaching the reſt of the fraternity for their ignorance, was 
the cauſe of his fortune, The monks preferring a complaint 
againſt him to William the baſtard, who was then only duke 
ot Normandy, he was obliged to go to court to juſtify him- 
felt. In his converſation with the duke, that prince was ſo 
charmed with his mcrit, that inſtead of puniſhing him, as 
his accuſers expected, he made him abbot of St. Stephen's 
at Caen, from whence he afterwards promoted him to the ſce 
of Canterbury, Lanfranc's credit, which was very great in 
the Conqueror's reign, declined under William Rutus, for 
whom however he had procurcd the crown. His death, 
which happened ſoon after in 1089, ſaved him perhaps a great 
deal of trouble. He rebuilt the church of Canterbury, burn 
by the Danes in archbiſhop Elphegus's time, and fixed the 
number of the monks of St. Auguſtine, at one hundred and 
fifty, which before was not limited. He gave them alſo a 
prior, inſtead of a chorepiſcopus. A famous trial, wherein 
he got the better of Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and carl of 
Kent, put him in poſſeſſion of twenty-five manors, which that 
bithop had ſeized. He pafled for a great ſtateſman, as well 
as for an able and learned divine. His commentary on St. 
Paul's epiſtles, and his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which is not ex- 
tant, were works of great repute, But of all his writings, 
his treatiſe againſt Bercngarius, concerning the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſacrament, was the moſt re— 
markable. Notwithſtanding this teſtimony of the conformi- 
ty of his ſentiments to thoſe of the Roman church, Gregory 
VII. would fain have obliged him to come to Rome, and 
give an account of his faith. Nay, he let him know, after 
ſeveral ſummons, that he ſhould be ſuſpended, in cafe he 
came not to Rome within four months. But Lanfranc never 
went, though he had time enough for the journey, for he did 
not die till eight years after ?. 

Anſelm, who was abbot of Bec, before he was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was the moſt famous of all the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops, for his conteſts with William Rufus, and Henry I. 
The tormer of theſe diſputes being of little conſequence, L 
{ſhall not loſe time in deſcending to particulars, having clſe- 
where related what is material. I ſhall only obſerve one cir- 
cumſtance, which ſhows pope Urban's addreſs to get himſelf 
owned in England. 

Clement, the anti-pope, being ſtill alive, when Urban II. 
was choſen, England refuſed to acknowledge either of the 
popes. In the mean time, Anſelm falling at variance with 
William Rufus, openly declared for Urban, contrary to the 
king's will and pleaſure. As their quarrel daily increaſcd, 
the king ſought means to humble him. To that end, he let 
Urban know, if he would ſend him the pall deſigned for 
Anſelm, that the archbiſhop might be obliged to receive it 
from him, he ſhould be owned for pope in England. Urban 
liking the propoſal, ſent the biſhop of Alba, to do as the 
king deſired. However, this nuncio, without faying any 
thing of his having the pall, only told the king, the pope 
was ready to comply with his requeſt, provided England 
would acknowledge his authority. Upon this affurance, the 
king performed his engagement, and then wanting to have 
Antelm's pall in his diſpoſal, the nuncio told him, the thing, 
was impracticable, becauſe Anſelm refuſed to receive the 
pall from the hands of a layman. In this manner was the 
king impoſed upon, znd forced to agree, that the archbiſhop 
ſhould take up the pall himſelf from the altar, where the 
nuncio had laid it by conſent]. He never forgave the archbi- 
ſhop, who, as has been related, was obliged to go to Rome, 
and afterwards to retire to Lyons, where he remained till the 
King's death. ; 

During Anſelm's ſtay at Rome, he was preſent at a coun- 
cil, where it was decreed, that all ecclefiaſticks, who for 
the future reccived the inveſture of the benefices from the 


* Lanfranc exempted all the clerks, or pariſh prieſts of the towns betong- 
ing to him, or where he-was lord, or pretented to the living in any dioceſe, 
from the juriſdiction and viſitation of the biſhops, which might be che origi- 
nal of peculiars. EKadmer. Brady. 
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hands of a layman, ſhould be excommunicated; In obedi- 
ence to this decree, after his return into England, by Hen- 
ry's own ſolicitations, he refuſed to do homage to that prince, 
and conſecrate the biſhops inveſted by the king. This re- 
fuſal was the ground of a more important diſpute than that 
with William Rufus, fince the point in queſtion was a pre- 
rogative, which the kings of England had been long poſſeſſed 
of. However, Henry being willing to act with caution, at a 
time when the court of Rome was grown very formidable 
by prevailing over the emperor, conſented that Anſelm ſhould 
ſend agents to Rome, whilſt himſelf diſpatched embafladors 
thither to plead his cauſe, and perſuade the pope to leave 
him in peaceable poſſeſſion of his right. Paſchal II. ſent 
word, he could not grant a thing ſo ex preſſiy forbidden by 
ſeveral councils. Notwithſtanding this refuſal, Henry was 
firmly reſolved to preſerve a privilege received from his pre- 
deceſſors. Accordingly, he commanded the archbiſhop to 
do him homage, and conſecrate the biſhops inveſted after the 
uſual manner. Anſelm made anſwer, he could not obey the 
king, without diſobeying the pope and the decrees of the 
ſynod of Rome, to which he had himſelf given his vote. 
What is this to me, replied the king, is the ſynod of Rome 
to deprive me of the prerogatives of my predeceſſors? No, 
Iwill never ſuffer any perſon, who refuſes me the ſecurities 
of a ſubject, to enjoy eſtates in my dominions. And then 
ordered the archbiſhop to do as he required, or depart the 
kingdom. Anſelm anſwered, he could do neither, but would 
go down to Canterbury, and there wait God's good pleaſure. 
The king and the lords of the council were ſhocked at this 
anſwer. After debating the matter, the council was of opi- 
nion, that the king ſhould not have ſo great a regard either 
to Anſelm or the pope himſelf, but ſhould drive the one out 
of the kingdom, and diſengage himſelf from all dependance 
on the other. The king, not thinking it adviſable to pro- 
ceed to theſe extremities of his own accord, ſummoned a 
general aſſembly or parliament. He repreſented to them the 
attempts of the pope upon the perogatives of the crown, 
and the arrogance of the archbiſhop, who behaved to him 
not as a ſubject, but as an equal, or rather a ſuperior. . Upon 
theſe complaints the aflembly agreed, that Anſelm ſhauld be 
allowed a longer time for deliberation ; that in the mean 
while the king ſhould ſend embaſladors to the pope, to try 
to perſuade him amicably to deſiſt from his pretenſions. The 
archbiſhop of York and two other biſhops, were charged 
with this embaſſy, and accompanied with two agents for An- 
ſelm. The embaſſadors had inſtructions to offer the pope 
this alternative, either to relax in the point of inveſtitures, or 
to ſee Anſelm baniſhed, and himſelf loſe the obedience of the 
Engliſh, and all the profits accruing from thence. When 
theſe prelates had their audience of the pope, they repreſent- 
ed to him the danger he expoſed himſelf to, in cafe he re- 
fuſed to comply with the king. Paſchal made anſwer, he 
would not only loſe England, but his dignity too, rather 
than yield in the leaſt. Anſelm's agents had likewiſe their 
audience apart. After which the pope ſent two letters by 
them, one for the king, exhorting him to defift from his 
claim to inveſtitures, the other for Anſelm, enjoining him to 
perſiſt in ſupporting the cauſe of truth. The king by no 
means reliſhing this letter, would not communicate it to the 
lords. But Anſelm cauſed his to be publicly read. 

Mean time the king's embaſſadors, and Anſelm's agents, 
differed very much in their reports. The biſhops declared, 
the pope at a private audience told them, he was willing to 
indulge the king the liberty of inveſtures, provided he would 
in return give him ſatisfaction in other points: but that he 
durſt not openly declare ſo much, leſt other ſovereigns 
ſhould claim the fame privilege. Anſelm's agent, on the 
contrary, proteſted the pope ſaid nothing like it, and ap- 
pealed for the truth of what they aſſerted to the letter ſent 
to the archbiſhop. What they alledged was the more pro- 
bable, as the king refuſed to produce the pope's letter. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there was no queſtioning the teſtimony of the arch- 
biſhop of York, and the two other biſhops, without accuſ- 
ing them of falſchood and ſhameful prevarication, Anſelm 
himſelf was in ſuſpence, ſince they appealed to the pope for 
the truth of what they delivered. In this uncertainty, he 
rhought it moſt adviſable to prolong the time, till he was bet- 
ret informed of the pope's intentions. To that purpoſe, he 
offered to communicate with the biſhops who had received 
inveſtiture from the king, which he had hitherto refuſed, on 
condition he ſhould not conſecrate them, before he had heard 
from the pope. This temper giving the king and council 
ſome ſatisfaction, he had time allowed him to ſchd freſh a- 

ents to Rome. 

Whilſt the agents were at the court of Rome, the king, 


who bore theſe delays with impatience, ſent to the archbi- 


ſhop to conſecrate the three biſhops elect. Anſelm anſwered, 
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he was teady tb conſecrate one of the three, who had refuſed 
to be inveſted by the king, but for the others, he could not 
do it without the pope's conſent. Upon his declining the 
office, the king commanded the archbiſhop of York to per. 
form the ſolemnity: But the biſhops who were to be conſc. 
crated, renounced the authority, and would not ſubmit toit 
This regard for the pope provoked the king to that degree, 
that he confiſcated all their eſtates; ; 

As ſoon as Anſelm's agents were returned from Rome, the 
king went down to Canterbury, and ſent to the archbiſhop to 
give him ſatisfaction, unleſs he would provoke him to nc 
meaſures. Anſelm anſwered; he had received a letter from 
the pope, which was yet unopened ; that he would open i; 
in his preſence, and govern himſelf according to the pope, 
directions. Henry, enraged at the preference the archbiſho 
always gave to the pope's orders, replied, the point in que. 
tion was not to know what the pope enjoined; tor he did not 
intend to ſubmit his prerogatives to his determination. 
However the 3 was not to be prevailed with, but 
remained firm to his reſolution; At laſt, Henry willing to 
try all ways before he proceeded to other meaſures, adviſcd 
Anſelm himſelf to take a journey to Rome, to ſee if he could 
ere the pope to relax. Anſelm was very loth to go, 

ut at length was prevailed upon, at the requeſt of the |;. 
ſhops and barons, who repreſented to him, that the journey 
could not poſſibly do him any diflervice. 

[1103] As ſoon as he was arrived in Normandy, he opened 
the pope's letters, where he found an abſolute denial of a 
that the king's embaſladors had reported. However, he pur. 
ſued his journey to Rome, where he was quickly followed by 
William Warelwaft the king's embaſſador, formerly employ. 
ed at the court of Rome by William Rufus. The embath. 
dor being admitted to audience, repreſented to the pope, that 
he was in danger of __P England, if he perſiſted in de- 
priving the king of his juſt prerogatives : adding, his mafter 
was reſolved to loſe his crown rather than part with the right 
of inveſtitures. And I, anſwered Paſchal, will ſooner loſe 
my lite, than ſuffer the church's privileges to be thus uſury. 
ed. This ſo poſitive an anſwer entirely breaking off the ne. 
gotiation, the embaſſador ſet out for England, and Anſelm, 
who did not dare to return to his church, went and ſtaid at 
Lyons. 

This attempt not ſucceeding, Henry ſent another embaſly 
to Rome. But as nothing new was propoſed, it ſerved only 
to exaſperate the pope, who excommunicated the ear! of 
Mellent, and ſome other lords of the council. He even 
threatened Henry with the church's cenſures, but however 
declined pronouncing any againſt him. Mean time, Anſelm, 
perceiving the pope dilatory in his proceedings, grew appre- 
henſive, be might long continue in exile, and, ſooner or la- 
ter, the pope and king come to an accommodation, of which 
he might well be the victim. Wherefore, he reſolved to en- 
gage the pope ſo deeply in the affair, that there ſhould be no 
poſhbility of drawing back. For that purpoſe, he made a 
viſit to Adela, counteſs of Blois, Henry's fiſter, and told 
her, that after a great deal of patience, he muſt now be 
forced to excommunicate the king, unleſs he would forthwith 
deſiſt from his pretenſions. Adela being extremely troubled 
at this menace, endeavoured to procure an accommodation. 
To that end, ſhe defired the king her brother, who was then 
in Normandy, to come to her at the caſtle of PAigle, where 
ſhe deſigned to bring Anſelm, that they might confer toge- 
ther. At this interview, things began, by means of the 
counteſs of Blois, to be in a better way. The king fearing 
the archbithop's threats, treated him very civilly. Anſelm, 


in return, ſhewed greater reſpect to the king than he had hi- 


therto done. They were not long together before they pet- 
ceived in each other an equal defire to put an end to the con- 
teſt in an honourable manner. Thus diſpoſed, they amicably 
ſought means to adjuſt the affair to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
As ſoon as an expedient was agreed upon, Henry ſent Willi 
am de Warelwaſt to the pope for his approbation. Paſchal 
affairs were then in ſuch a fituation, that he did not care to 
break with England. He was hard preſſed by the Germans, 
who ſhortly after compelled him to fly for refuge into France. 
Matters therefore were accommodated upon theſe terms; the 
king was to renounce the right of inveſtitures, and the pop® 
to give the biſhops and abbots leave to do homage to the king 
for their temporalities. Thus the pope and king got clear 0: 
this troubleſome buſineſs, by a method as juſt as it was ntl! 
ral, and which ſhould have been taken at firſt, if both had 
acted fairly and honeſtly. This will evidently appear, if we 
impartially enquire into the ftate of the queſtion, which per- 
haps may not be amiſs, ſince this affair made ſo great a noiſe, 

and Anſelm was ſo much concerned in it. 
In the firſt place, I ſhall lay down what ſeems to me unde- 
niable, that ever ſince the time of Charles the great, ſ0'*- 
reign 
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aff *» Gregory VII. was the firſt that attempted to deprive 
them of this privilege, about the latter end of the XIth 
century. The popes, his ſucceſſors, purſued the execution 
of this project with the ſame earneſtaeſs. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, the kings themſelves gave the 1 too frequent oc- 
cafion to exclaim againſt their abuſe of this prerogative. 
Under pretence, that the biſhops and abbots could not take 

fleſſion of their benefices before they had received inveſti- 
ture, the princes publicly ſold the biſhopricks and abbeys to 
the beſt bidder. I ſay, ſold them, for, though the elections 
appeared canonical, yet the fovereigns over-ruled them, by 
having it in their power to refuſe inveſtiture to thoſe they did 
not like. This alone was ſufficient to obtain the election of 
ſuch as they recommended, no eccleſiaſtic defiring to be bi- 
ſhop or abbot, without enjoying the temporalities. It was 
neceſſary therefore, in order to be elected, to have the king's 
conſent, after which, the biſhop, or abbot, even before con- 
ſecration, received inveſtiture in the manner above-mentioned. 
But befides that, ſimony had too often a place in theſe electi- 
ons, there was another reaſon, which ſeemed to juſtify the 
popes in their attempts to aboliſh inveſtitures, namely, the 
princes, by-inveſting the ecclefiaſticks not in the ſame man- 
ner as the laymen, and even before their conſecration, ſeem- 
ed as if they aſſumed to themſelves a power to grant ſpiritual 
juriſdiction. And this the popes repreſented as a manifeſt 
uſurpation of the church's privileges. And indeed, it look- 
ed like it, becauſe of the two characters which were con- 
founded in the prelate elect, namely, as miniſter of the 
church, and as temporal lord of the lands annexed to his dig- 
nity. If the popes and princes had acted fairly, they would 
have carefully diſtinguiſhed theſe two characters, but, on the 
contrary, each thought it his intereſt to leave them undiſtin- 
guiſhed. By that means the princes over ruled the elections, 
and the popes took occaſion to diſpute with the ſovereigns 
the right they were poſſeſſed of. For want of diſtinguiſhing 
8 aroſe all thoſe conteſts between the princes and 
popes. The princes declared, they would never ſuffer any 
perſon to take poſſeſſion of lands, held of the crown, without 
receiving inveſtiture at their hands. The popes, on their 
part, maintained, it was unreaſonable, princes ſhould inter- 
poſe in elections, or pretend to convey a character which the 
church alone had power to confer. Thus both ſides equally 
deviated from the true ſtate of the caſe. For it was very poſ- 
fible for a man to be a biſhop, or abbot, without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the lands held of the crown, in which caſe the 
prince had nothing to do. On the other hand, princes 
would have received no manner of detriment from any one's 
conveying a ſpiritual character without their conſent, as long 
as it was in their power to ſecure themſelves, before they put 
the prelates in poſſeſſion of the temporalities. But there was 
no poſſibility of bringing them to this point, whilſt both ſides 
remained inflexible. Thus, it is manifeſt, the expedient 
practiſed by Paſchal II. and Henry I. was very reaſonable, and 
not at all prejudicial to the church's rights, or the king's-prero- 
gative, But in all appearance, this affair would not have end- 
ed ſo happily, if the pope's circumſtances had not forced 
him to relax. This may be inferred from his behaviour to 
tae emperor on the ſame occaſion, to whom he could never 
be brought to grant, what he had now yielded to the king of 
England. 

I have dwelt the longer on this part of Anſelm's life, be- 
cauſe it diſcovers the character of that prelate, who was ho- 
noured with the glorious title of ſaint, as all were that zea- 
louſly adhered to the court of Rome, He was born in the 
year 1033, at Aoſt, a ſmall town in Italy, belonging now to 
tae duke of Savoy. At ſeven and twenty years of age, he 
turned monk in the abbey of Bec, of which Lanfranc was 


reign princes had enjoyed the right of inveſtitures, to biſhop- 


Sigebert of Gemblours (ad An. 773.) relates that pope Adrian I. at a 
council of one hundred and fifty- three biſhops and abbots, granted Charles 


| | the Great the privilege of electing the pope, and the right of inveſtitures. 


Baronius and Peter de Marca deny the authority of this council, and aftirm, 
- = forged by Sigebert, to ſerve the intereſt of the emperor againſt 

alchal II. 

They were publiſhed by Arnold Wyon. 

* Publiſhed by Dr. Gale. Ingulphus was born at London in 1030. His 
father was one of king Edward the Confeſſor's courtiers. He was the firſt 
ot our Engliſh hiſtorians after the conqueſt. In his hiſtory of Croyland, he 
das Cccaſionally intermixed the ſtory of our kings from the year 664, to 


A 1991, Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that the relation he bore to the Con- 
Accor, maniteſtly biaſſes him in the ill account he gives of Harold. 


* This Joffrid, about the year 1114, began a cuſtom which was after- 


wards practiſed by all the monks. Upon Good-Friday, ſtripping himſelf 
-rery year to the waiſt before all the convent, he was ſeverely ſcourg- 
This was done as a penance for their ſins, and to make a deeper im- 


_ Þ:cilion of our Saviour's ſufferings. n 


* The principal writers during the four firſt Norman reigns, not mention- 
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prior, When Lanfranc was made abbot of St: Stephen's at 
Caen, Anſelm became prior, and afterwards abbot of Bec; 
from whence he was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury; 
He compoſed ſeveral theological treatiſes, of which father 
Gerberon publiſhed the largeſt edition in 1646. His writings, 
according to the teſtimony of du Pin, are full of metaphyſi- 
cal queſtions, argued with the appearance of a great deal of 
logick, The ſame author obſerves; that Anſelm's letters are 
written in a leſs elaborate ſtyle than his other works. He is 
alſo the firſt who compoſed long prayers in the form of me- 
ditations. He paſſed for a prelate of great learning and an 
unblameable life. He has been much applauded for his firm- 
neſs in his conteſts with William Rufus, and Henry I: But 
this firmneſs in maintaining the cauſe of the pope, which was 
gloried in for ſo many centuries, would not meet with that 
approbation at preſent. Anſelm died in 1109, and was ca- 
nonized in thereign of Henry VII. at the inſtance of tardinal 
Morton | then archbiſhop of Canterbury.] | 

Gilbert, biſhop of London, was famous in the reign of 
Henry I. chiefly on account of his learning, which gained 
him the appellation of univerſaliſt. Theſe kind of names 
were much in vogue at that time, as marks of honour for 
ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed in the ſciences. He wrote a com- 
mentary on David's pſalms; and an expoſition on the lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, which are ſtill extant in, manuſcript. 

Oſmund, biſhop of Saliſbury, by birth a Norman, was earl of 
Dorſet, and privy-counſellor to William the Conqueror, when 
he was made a biſhop. As in thoſe days every dioceſe had a 
different liturgy, Oſmund undertook the correcting that 
which was uſed in his. He rendered it more pure than it was 
before, by diſcharging a great many barbarous and rude ex- 
preſſions, and digeſting the whole in a more commodious me- 
thod. This liturgy, ſecundum uſum ſarum, with theſe 
emendations, was quickly received in the other dioceſes, and 
at length became common to all the churches of the kingdom: 
It is affirmed, that after Oſmund's death, in the year 1099; 
there were ſeveral interpolations thrown in, which are by no 
means approved of at preſent. 

Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, is famous for 
his prophecy, concerning the popes which were to ſucceed to 
the papal chair after his time. Theſe predictions are ſtill ex- 
tant b, and are a ſort of riddles, of which endeavours are uſed 
to give ſome interpretation. He died in 1150, at the mo- 
naſtery of Clareval in France. St. Bernard has given us his 
lite. 

Ingulphus was known to William the Conqueror, when 
that prince, then duke of Normandy only, came into Eng- 
land to viſit king Edward. He attended him into Normandy 
as ſecretary; but, ſome time after, refigning that office, went 
in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At his return, he turned monk 
in the abbey of Fontevraud, from whence he was ſent for, and 
made abbot of Croyland, by William the Conqueror. He 
died in 1109, after writing the hiſtory of his monaſtery, 
which is inſerted in the collection of the ancient Engliſh hiſ- 
torians ©, | 

Joffrid, abbot of the ſame monaſtery, and immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor to Ingulphus, was the firſt, as ſome pretend, that 
erected ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his 
monks as profeſſors. If this be true, that famous univerfity 
falls very ſhort of the antiquity generally aſcribed to it d. 

Godfrid, prior of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt writers 
of his time, if we may believe William of Malmſbury, who 
affirms, he writ with great elegance and politeneſs. He com- 
poſed, amongſt other things, a panegyrick upon the Engliſh 
primates. But what is more conſiderable, he reformed the 
breviary, by diſcharging all the barbarous terms; and mak- 
ing the ſtyle more pure and neat: Alford conjectures, this 
prior had a principal hand in correcting the liturgy of Sarum, 
which went under Oſmund's name“. 


ed by Rapin, amonſt his perſons of note, are: | 

William (1) of Poictiers or Pictavienſis, who, though a foreigner, and 
chaplain to the Conqueror; has given us ſo fair an account of the Norman 
revolution, that he has found good credit with moſt of our hiſtorians, 

Florence (2), a monk of Worceſter, wrote a chronicle, which ended with 
his life, in 1119; but was continued go years farther by another monk of 
the ſame monaſtery, He epitomiſed or tranſcribed Marianus, adding very 
many collections out of the Saxon chronicle, and other writers with much 
care and judgment. He is blamed for adhering ſo ſcrupulouſly to his au- 
thorities, as ſometimes to retain their miſtakes. 

Eadmerus (3), a monk of Canterbury, in his Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. 

ubliſhed by Mr. Selden, has given us the ſtory of the two Williams and 

Henry I. from the year 1066, to 1122. It is a work (as biſhop Nicholion 
obſerves) of great gravity and unqueſtionable authority, Though he was 
intimately acquainted with Anſelm, yet he has given a fair account of the 
mighty diſpute about inveſtitures. Selden ſays his ſtyle equals Malmfbury, 
his matter and compoſure exceeds him, 

Ordericus Vitalis (4) was a monk of St, Eurole's in Normandy, where 
he lived fifty ſix years. He wrote an cccleſiaſtical hiſtory in thy teen books, 


(1) Pictavienſis. (2) Florence of Worceſter, (3) Eadmer, (4) Vitalis. 


wherein 
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The reſtoration of the Saxo line: the reigns of HEN RT II. and RIcHARD I. Containing the space 


of forty-five years. 


5. HENRY II. ſurnamed PLANTAGENET, 


[1154] HE Engliſh were too weary of the civil wars, 

that had ſo long afflicted the kingdom, willing- 
ty to run the hazard of ſeeing them renewed. Though the 
death of Stephen might have eafily furniſhed an occafion for 
freſh commotions, they peaceably waited for the duke of 
Normandy, who could not come into England, till fix weeks 


after he had received the news a. During that interval, not 


a man offered to diſpute his title, Beſides that, prince Wil- 
liam, ſon of the deceaſed king, was a prince of little merit, 
the late n of moſt of the barons againſt his father, 
kept them from adhering to the fortune of the young prince, 
for fear of putting it in his ert to be revenged. Moreover, 
Henry was not only powerful beyond fea, but had alſo a great 
party in the kingdom, and the 3 places were in the 
hands of his creatures. And therefore, ſuppoſing William 
had been willing to try to place himſelf on the throne, he 
would have wanted the neceſſary affiftance to accompliſh his 
deſign. 

11 55] Henry then was crowned® the next day after his arri- 
val, purtuant to the agreement made with Stephen, of which 
all the barons of the realm were guarantees? . It was with ex- 
treme ſatisfaction, that the Engliſh beheld on the throne, a 
prince deſcended by his mother trom their ancient kings, and 
who gave the crown a brighter luſtre than ever. He added to 
it, as ſo many new gems, Poictou, Guienne, Saintonge, 
Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy, of which he was 


in actual poſſeſſion. Mean time England, the moſt conſider- 


able part of his dominions, had endured ſuch violent: ſhocks 
in the late reign, that, in order to recover its ancient ſplen- 
dour, ſome reſt was entirely neceffary. . The moſt proper 
means to that end, was the putting it out of the power of the 


factious to excite new troubles. . Accordingly Henry made 


that his chief buſineſs from the firſt hour of his reign. He 
began with demoliſhing the great number of caſtles that were 
fortified in Stephen's reign, and ſerved only for ſanctuaries to 
robbers, and diſturbers of the public 4. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter alone had fix of the moſt confiderable, which he for- 
fcited for going out of the kingdom without leave. This 
firſt ſtep, which demonſtrated to the barons the king's reſo- 
lution to keep them in obedience, was followed by another 
no lets beneficial to the kingdom ; and that was, the ſend- 
ing away the forcign troops entertained by Stephen. Theſe 
ſoldiers, known in the Engliſh hiſtorians by the name of Bra- 
banſons, and in French by that of Routiers or Cotteraux, 
where a mixture of people from ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
particularly from Germany and the Low Countries. As they 


wherein he has intermixed a great many things relating to our hiſtory, He 
is 141d to be immoderate in the praite of his friends, and the diſpraiſe of his 
eicnies z and to be too large in his deſcription of little matters, whilſt he 
zafles too curiouſly over things of moment. 

Wilton (monk and library-keeper) of Malmſbury (5), in his account de 
fs regum Anglorum, in five books, with an appendix in two more, which 
te fyles Hitoria Novelle, has made a judicious collection of whatever he 
found on record, from the arrival of the Saxons, to the eighth year of the 
jeign of king Stephen, 1142. He has had the higheſt commendations given 
nun by fore of our beſt criticks in Engliſh hiſtory, He is called elegant, 
learned, and faithful. Uſher ſtyles him the chief of our hiſtorians. 

The molt noble monument extant is the old Saxon chronicle (6), or an- 
nals. It begins from the birth of our Saviour, and ends with Stephen's 
death in 1154. By the difterence of the ſtyle, and other infallible marks, it 
j« plain thele annals were compoſed at ſeveral times. To the year 731, they 
hiefly follow Bece as to church-affairs ; but their account of the wars be- 
tween the Anglo-vaxons and Britons is borrowed from no writer that we 
Anon of, and therefore to them it is that we are indebted for the relation of 
hat paſſed in tho daye. Aſſerius's hiſtory of Alfred and the annals cor- 
reſpond in ſo many things, that the one ſcems to be a tranſlation of the 
Ather. In a word, they have been the foundation of all our hiſtories to the 
Norman conquelt, They were publiſhed at Oxford in 1692, by Dr. Gib- 
fon, the late biſhop of London, who, from all the manuſcripts, has made 
up Uie text as entire and complete as potfible, with an elegant and proper 


(5) Maluaſbury. 


profeſſed themſelves independent of any particular prince, 
they ſerved indifferently whoever would employ them, pro. 
vided they found their account in it. Not to be regula; 
paid, they conſidered as an advantage, becauſe they took oc. 
caſion from thence. to plunder the friends as well as the ene. 
mies of thoſe that entertained them. So that uſually the 
aſſiſtance of theſe troops became very burthenſome to the 
princes themſelves for whom they fought, as the Engliſh had 
often experienced. Henry, willing to caſe his people of thi; 
dead weight which had ſo long oppreſſed them, diſmiſſed a! 
the foreigners, without ſuffering one to remain in the coun- 
try. William of Ypres, their general, did not ſtay to be 
ordered to depart, the cold reception he met wirh at court, 
having already convinced him his abſence would be very ac. 
ceptable e. 

Had the new king ſtopped here, he might have been juſt}; 
ſuppoſed to have no other view but the welfare and rranqui- 
lity of the kingdom. But he plainly diſcovered, he waz 
ſwayed by more ſelf-intereſted motives when, ſhortly after, 
he revoked all the grants made by his predeceſſor, and re- 
ſumed all the lands, alienated from the crown. The poflel- 
ſors were extremely mortified, and loudly murmured, affirm- 
ing, it was very unjuſt to deprive them of the reward of 
their ſervices. Thoſe, eſpecially, that had cided with the 
king and the empreſs his mother, were filled with indigna— 
tion, to fee themſelves thus confounded with Stephen's ad- 
herents. Theſe, on the other hand, maintained, that in 
ſerving the king who was actually on the throne, they had 
done the part of faithful fubjects, and in depriving them of 
their eſtates, a precedent was eſtabliſhed, which might on? 
day be very prejudicial to the reigning king There were 
ſeveral that even refuſed to comply, but upon the king's ap- 
proach with an army, to compel them, they were unable to 
reſiſt. Only Hugh Mortimer preſumed to defend one of his 
caſtles, which colt him the loſs of all his others. William 
of Blois, ſon of king Stephen, fared no better than the reſt. 
Henry deſpoiled him of whatever was given him by the king 
his father, and of all his lands left him none but thoſe ther 
belonged to his family, before Stephen's acceſſion to th. 
crown. And yet he had an inconteſtible title by the agrec- 
ment of the king his father with Henry. But of what force 
are treaties againſt breach of faith ſupported with power: 
Thus the nobles, enriched by the liberality of the late king, 
or of the empreſs Matilda, were ſuddenly impoveriſhed by 
Henry's policy, who had frequent occafions to remark, ho! 
arrogant their riches had made them. Henry ſhowed alle, 


verſion, void of affected ſtrains and unlucky miſtakes which uſed to abo 
in works of this kind. 

VM hen he received the news he was beſieging a caſtle in Normandy, and 
though perſuaded to do it, would not quit the tiege till he had reduced ts 
3 After that he came to Barfleet (now Barfleur) where he walted e 

ve a month for a good wind. Brompt, p. 1043. Gervas. 

» By Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the ninteenth of Dec 
ber, in the twenty-third year of his age, at Weſtminſter. Some hitte 
Jay he landed December the 5th, and was crowned the 19th. R. Dice 
M. Paris. But according to Gervas, he landed the Sth and was crov 
the 1th. His queen Eleanor was crowned with him. Roger, archi!) 
of York, was not at the coronation. Diceto. 5 

© He was choſen by all with common conſent, and anointed king. 
Diceto. f 

4 He reſerved however a fer, that had been built by peaceable men, 
kept them in his own hands. Brompt. Hoved. 

* This year William Peverel was difinherited for poiſoning Ranulp? 
of Cheſter: he turned monk, to avoid the puniſhment he juſtly de! Oe 
R. Diceto. 


William earl of Albemarle, very un illingly reſigned to him bis c: 0 
of Scarborough. Brompt. 


Ls 7 P * * + + 1 N 
£ Thoſe ot Glouceſter, Worceſter, Bridgnorth, Wigmore, aud Cle 


or Coleburgh. R. Diceto. M. Weſt. 


(6) Saxon chronicle, 
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that he acted from a principle of revenge, in depriving the 
barons of the new creation, of the honourable titles confer- 
red on them by Stephen, on pretence they were bcſtowed as 
a tecompence ior favouring an uſurper. : 

After the king had taken all the precautions he thought 
proper for reſtoring tranquility in the kingdom, he choſe a 
council of the moſt eminent perſons as well of the clergy as 
the nobility, Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tho- 
mas Becket, archdeacon of the ſame ſee, lately made chan- 
cellor, Robert, carl of Leiceſter, chief juſticiary of the realm, 
were the principal. At the head of the cabinet counc:l Was 
Matilda his mother, whom long experience and her own mit- 
fortunes had rendered wile at her coſt, Theſe two councils 
being eſtabliſhed, Henry convened an aſſembly general or 
arliament at Wallingford, where he cauſed the barons to 
take the oath to William and Henry ® his ſons the firſt of 
whom died a few days after the ceremony. Before the al- 
ſembly broke up, the king conſented that the laws of Ed- 
ward ſhould be in force, and of his own accord, confirmed 
the charter of Henry I. his grandfather. Theſe proceedings 
of the new king gave great hopes to good men, whilſt they 
{truck the wicked with terror, who found themſelves obliged 
either to abandon the kingdom, or behave very differently 
from what they had hitherto done. They were very ſenſibie, 
they had to deal with a prince, who was tully reſolved to root 
out the licentiouſneſs introduced in the late reign. 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying this year, Adrian IV. an Engliſh- 
man, ſucceeded to the papacy *. : PI, + 

[1156] As ſoon as Henry had ſettled his affairs in Eng- 
land, he croſſed the fea to do homage to the king of France 
for the provinces he poſſeſſed in that kingdom. Theſe pos- 
ſeſñions rendered him the moſt powerful vaſſal of the crown 
of France, and almoſt equalled him to the ſovereign himſelf, 
whoſe demeſnes were inconſiderable in compariſon of what 
they were afterwards, As the dominions, Henry and his ſuc- 
cetſors were poſſeſſed of in France, proved the occaſion of 
numberleſs wars between the French and Engliſh, it will 
not be improper briefly to explain, wherein conſiſted at that 
time the ſtrength of the kings of France. Hence we ſhall be 
able to form a juſt idea of their power, and ſce the wide dif- 
ference, in that reſpect, between the firſt ſucceſſors of Hugh 
Caper, and thoſe who, in the latter ages, have ſwayed the 
ſcepter of that kingdom, 

When Hugh Capet uſurped the crown upon the houſe of 
Charles the Great, he thought the beſt way to fix himſelf on 
the throne was to make the late revolution turn to the advan- 
tage of the French nobility. To engage them therefore to 
ſupport his uſurpation, he granted the provinces of which 
they were only governors, to them and their heirs, by the 
ame of fiefs. Theſe grants he confirmed by authentick 
charters, ſtipulating that the fiefs ſhould devolve to the 
crown in detault of heirs. Moreover. he reſerved the right 
of confiſcating them for rebellion and other crimes ſpecified 
in the charters. By this immenſe bounty, he filled France at 
once with great numbers of powerful lords, or rather princes, 
who holding their lands by hereditary right, became ſo many 
ſovereigns. The crown therefore had nothing left, but the 
governments Hugh Capet was poſſeſſed of betore he mount- 
ed the throne.” But theſe demeſnes, to which he added ſome 
vacant governments were very conſiderable, becauſe his fa- 
mily was grown very powerful upon the decline of the houſe 
of Charles the Great. I am well aware, that all are not 
agreed Hugh Capet firſt changed the governments into fiefs, 
that ſome make this alteration more remote, and others at- 
firm jt to ſpring from ſome of the firſt kings of that race. 

But, befides that, the opinion, I have followed, is the moſt 

probable, the difference of a few years, more or leſs, is of 
no moment with regard to the general ſtate of France, of 
Which I mean to ſpeak. | 

Among theſe ficts, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for their 
great extent, which were ſtyled peerdoms. Of this ſort 
there were fix ecclefiaſtical, and fix lay. But as the firſt 
have little relation to the Engliſh hiſtory, it will be needleſs 
to mention them*, Of the fix lay peerdoms, three were 
dukedoms, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and three ear]- 
doms, Flanders, Thoulouſe, and Champagne, Each of theſe 
fix peers had vaſſals which held their lands of him in the 
fame manner as he himſelf held his peerdom of the crown. 
For inſtance, the duke of Normandy had for vaſſal the duke 
of Bretagne, by the conceſſion of Charles the Simple, who 


This prince was born this year, Feb. 28, in London. NM. Paris. Ger- 
vaſe lays it was in March. 


' His name was Nicholas Breakſpear, ſaid to be the ſon of a bondman, 


belonging to the abbey of St. Albans, where being refuſed to be made a 


monk, he went beyond fea, and improved ſo in learning, that the pope made 
him bifhop of A! 


Iva, and his legate to Germany, and afterwards a cardinal, 
M. Weſtm. ſays 


; he was deſcended of a noble family, in the territory of St, 
Number 1g, 
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annexed this right to the grant made to Rollo, Hence we 
may ſee, how naked the crown of France was, and how in- 
conſiderable its revenues, in compariſon of what they were 
afterwards, To the time of Lewis VII. ſurnamed the Young, 
who reigned in France when our Henry mounted the throne 
of England, the kings of France had not yet united any ot 
theſe great fiefs to their demeſnes. It is eaſy therefore to 
perceive that the new king of England, who held the two 
moſt conſiderable pecrdoms, beſides many other provinces, 
was poſſeſſed of as much, or more lands in the kingdom, 
than the king of France himſelf; Burt notwithſtanding the 
narrow extent of the demeſnes of the crown, the king of 
France was a very potent prince, by the aids he received trom 
his vaſſals; aids that were furniſhed ſometimes out of duty, 
and ſometimes voluntarily, When the kingdom was cngag- 
cd in a war, with the advice and conſent of the ſtates, each 
vaſlal was obliged to find a certain number of troops; and 
then it was that the ſovereign appeared at the head of a for- 
midable army. But when the king undertook a war of his 
own accord, or for his own private intereſt, the vaſſals were 
at liberty to ſupply or refute their quota of troops. Nay, 
they looked upon themſelves as privileged to take up arms 
againſt him, in cafe of oppreſſion, or even for a bare denial 
of juſtice. Such being the nature of the French conſtituti— 
on, it is no wonder, that in the hiſtory of that kingdom, we 
find their Kings marching one while with very inconſider— 
able forces, and another while at the head of numerous ar- 
mies. Their main ſtrength conſiſted in the aids they recciv-- 
ed from their vaſlals. But matters were otherwiſe when ſome 
of theſe large demeſnes, granted in fee, came to be united to 
the crown. Then by degrees they found means to aboliſh 
the diſtinction between a neceſſary and unneceſſary war. 
Without regarding the approbation of the ſtates, they oblig- 
ed their vaflals to furniſh them with aids at all times, con- 
founding inceflantly the private views of the king, with the 
intereſt of the public. They even made uſe of ſome of their 
vaflals to oppreſs the reſt, This added to the opportunities 
that offered of courſe to unite ſeveral provinces to the crown 
for want of heirs, ſo increaſed their ſtrength, that they were 
able at length to keep the great men in obedience, but it was 
by degrees, and after a long ſpace of time, that they arrived 
at this * of power. 

The deſign to do homage to the king of France was not 
the ſole motive of Henry's croſſing the ſea. His chief aim 
was to recover Anjou, ſeized by his brother Geoffrey, upon 
the tollowing claim. Geoffrey Plantagenet earl of Anjou, fa- 
ther of theſe two princes, ordered by his laſt will, that Hen- 
ry his eldect ſon ſhould inherit the poſſeſſions of Matilda their 
mother, which included Normandy, and her right to Eng- 
land. To Geoffrey his ſecond ſon, he left Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine; and to a third fon named William, gave only 
the earldom of Mortagne. But as it was unreaſonable, the 
emprets his wife ſhould be deprived of her poſſeſſions during 
her lite, or Henry made to wait for her death without any 
inheritance; he added another clauſe in his will, namely, that 
Henry ſhould enjoy, till the empreſs's death, the three earl- 
doms aſhgned to Geoffrey, reſerving to this laſt the cities of 
Lodun, Chinan, and Mirebel, till his elder brother ſhould 
reſign him the paternal eſtate, when in poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy. To ſecure the performance of his will, the earl cauſed 
his barons ſolemnly to ſwear, never to ſuffer his body to be 
buried, till his eldeſt fon had taken an oath to execute his 
laſt will, Ir was with great difficulty Henry was perſuaded 
to take this oath. He was of opinion his father had greatly 
wronged him, in depriving him of theſe three earldoms, 
which, according to cuſtom, ought to devolve to the eldeſt 
ſon. However, rather than leave his father's body unburied, 
he ſwore to execute his will, Some time after, his mother 
Matilda reſigning Normandy to him, Geoffrey thought he 
might juſtly rake poſſeſſion of Anjou, but, (as it has been 
related) Henry drove him out of that province. As ſoon as 
his brother was on the throne of England, Geoffrey renewed 
his pretenſions, and, whilſt the king was employed at home, 
once more took poſſeſſion of Anjou. The Anjevins eſpouſed 
his cauſe, chooſing rather to have a private carl, than be in 
dependence on the crown of England. Befides he was aſſiſt— 
ed by the king of France, who-was ever ready to leflen Hen- 
ry's power, whom he looked upon as a very formidable neigh- 


bour. When the earl of Anjou made his will, there was 


little appearance of his eldeſt ſon's mounting the throne of 


Albans. He proved a ſtout and active pope. Though he held the chair 
but for four years, he put the city of Rome under an interdict, for infult- 
ing one of his cardinals, and excommunicated William king of Sicily. 
Brompt. | 

& They were the archbiſhopricks of Rheims, Laon, and Longres, and 
the biſtopricks of Beauvis; Noyon, and Chalons. 
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England, for Stephen's affairs were in a proſperous conditi- 
on. For this rcaſon he confidered that kingdom, only as a 
thing to which indeed his ſon had a right to aſpire, but from 
which he was very remote. It was not reaſonable therefore 
that Henry, whilſt he waited for the empreſs's death, ſhould 
be deprived of his father's inheritance, and this was the 
ground of his father's leaving him the three earldoms dur- 
ing his mother's life. To confider only the intent of this 
will, it was manifeſt, that as ſoon as Henry was in poſſeſſion 
of Normandy and England, he ſhould have reſigned Anjou 
to Geoffrey, eſpecially as he had bound himſelf by oath. 
But he affirmed the will was void, and his father had not 
power to deprive the firſt-born of the patrimony received 
from his anceſtors. His oath therefore was the only thing 
that gave him any trouble. But he found means to free him- 
ſelf from that ſcruple, by the pope's diſpenſation, which he 
eaſily obtained. As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſupported by this 
authority, he immediately reſolved upon a war with his bro- 
ther, the proſecution of which was the chief motive of his 
leaving England. After doing homage to the king of France, 
he marched towards Poictou, and took from his brother the 
cities of Mirbel, Chinon, and Lodun, then entering An- 
jou, notwithſtanding Geoffrey's refiſtance, he became maſter 
of all the fortified places, and drove him out of the country !. 

The diſpoſſefled prince would have been in a wretched 
condition, had not fortune thrown in his way the carldom of 
Nantes, the inhabitants whereof voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 
As this event had very remarkable conſequences, it will not 
be improper to clear this matter a little; Conan the groſs, 
duke of Bretagne, had a fon named Hoel, and a daughter 
called Bertha, married to Eudo, earl of Pontievre her rela- 
tion, by whom ſhe had a ſon called Conan, from his mother's 
father. Some ſuſpicions, well or ill grounded, inducing Co- 
nan the groſs to diſown and diſinherit his ſon ; Eudo, huſ- 
band of Bertha, got poſſeſſion of Bretagne, after the death 
of his father-in-law, notwithſtanding Hoel's efforts, who had 
only the city of Nantes for him. Bertha's death, four years 
after, was the occaſion of freſh pretenſions. Conan her ſon, 
ſurnamed the Little, pretending Bretagne was his mother's 
inheritance, to which Eudo his father had no right, aſſumed 
the title of duke of Bretagne. Eudo, on his fide, reſolving 
to keep poſſeſſion of the dukedom, there aroſe between the 
father and ſon a war which laſted many years, and ended in 
the entire defeat of Eudo, who was obliged to fly for refuge 
ro the court of France. 

Conan the Little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Bretagne, 
but he undertook to reduce to his obedience the city of Nantes, 
which after the death of Conan the Groſs, made a ſeparate 
ſtate under the dominion of Hoel. When the inhabitants of 
Nantes eſpouſed the cauſe of Hoel, they did it from a mo- 
tive of juſtice, being perſuaded, the duke his father had 
wronged him very much in difinheriting him. Afterwards, 
they tound themſelves fo deceived in the good opinion they 
had entertained of him, that they expelled him, believing 
him incapable of defending them againſt Conan, who was 
preparing to attack them. From that time, Hoel is no more 
mentioned in hiſtory. Mean while the people of Nantes, 
not being able to reſolve to ſubmit to Conan, call in Geoffrey, 
brother of the King of England, and own him for ſovereign. 
Thus Geoffrey became earl of Nantes immediately after his 
expulſion out of Anjou, but he did not long enjoy his new 
carldom. | 

After Henry had reduced Anjou, he returned to England. 
Upon his arrival he made a very advantageous treaty with 
Malcolm King of Scotland, who refigned to him Carliſle, 
Newcaſtle, and Bamborough caſtle, contenting himſelf with 
the earldom. of Huntingdon, which prince Henry his father 
had poſſeſſed. This reſtitution was doubtleſs very juſt, ſince 
David, grandfather of Malcolm, cauſed them to be ſurrender- 
ed to him by treaties, at a time when Stephen regarded his 
o'vn intereſt more than the public good. But in all appear- 
ance Henry's great power contributed more thawany thing 
elſe to the king of Scotland's moderation. 

[1157] It is ſurpriſing that the Welſh, when Henry was 
grown ſo formidable, ſhould caſually venture to make incur- 
ſions into his frontiers. The ravages they committed ſo pro- 
voked the king that he reſolved to be ſeverely revenged. He 
drew together a powerful army, and marched into Wales, 
where he deſtroyed all by fire and ſword. Upon his ap- 
proach, the Welſh retired to their mountains, where it was 
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Thomas Becket (made chancellor in 1155,) was of great ſervice to king 
tlenry in this war. Gervale, 

= He was ſhut up in a monaſtery at Reading, and had his eſtate conſiſcat- 
ed, M. Paris. 

* He ordered a fleet to be got ready, in order to invade them by ſea; 
„ntteupon they ſubmitted to him. Brompt. 


This ycar alto Malcolm, king of Scotland, came to king Henry at Cheſ- 
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not poſſible to reach them, how much ſocycr he endenyg,,,. 
ed it, Nay, it happened one day, that his van-guard rut. 
ning into a narrow defile, were entirely routed. The ty; 
this accident ſtruck into the reſt of the Engliſh troops, u. 
farther increaſed by the imprudent conduct of Henry . 
Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard- bearer of England. Upon a bu. 
mour which run through the army that the king was fle 
he threw down the ſtandard, and fled, crying out the kino 
is dead, This action, for which he was atterwards punis 
ed em, threw the Engliſh into ſo great conſternation, that han 
not the king ſhewn himſelf to them to revive their courgs. 

he would have hazarded that day the loſs of his whole arty, 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the Welſh thought them. 
ſelves very happy that the king, weary of ſo troubleſome , 
war, was plealed to grant them a peace®. By the treaty h. 
reſerved to himſelf the liberty of cutting through their wood, 
large roads, which might, whenever he had a mind, gige 
him entrance into their country, He cauſed them alſo to fur. 
render certain caſtles, taken by them during the troubles t 
the late reign ®, 

[1158] - the beginning of the next year, Henry's fam; 

was increaſed by the birth of a ſecond ſonP, who was name! 
Richard. A few days after he renewed the ceremony of h;; 
coronation in the ſuburbs of Lincoln 4, not daring to do it 
within the walls of the city. He ſhewed himſelf more ſuper. 
ſtitious in this point, or perhaps more condeſcending to the 
prejudices of the people than his predeceſſor Stephen. 
* [1159] A year after, a third ſon was born to the king, who 
was called Geoffrey. This year he was crowned a third time 
at Worceſter, together with the queen. Theſe ſuperfluous 
coronations, very frequent in thoſe days, ſeem to be deſigncd 
only to amuſe the people, and intimate to them, that the 
king really intended to keep the oath which was taken on 
theſe occaſions. At this laſt ſolemnity, the king and que 
coming to the oblation, laid their crowns on the altar, and 
vowed never to wear them more. From thenceſorward th: 
cuſtom of the kings wearing their crowns during the cclchrs. 
tion of the great feſtivals, was by degrees diſuſed, at let 
we find but few inſtances in the following reigns. About th, 
time Henry ordered the money to be new coined, the current 
coin of the kingdom being very much debaſed during the 
reign- of Stephen”. 

Theſe peaceful employments not ſuiting the warlike tem- 
per of this monarch, the death of his brother Geoffrey, 
which happened ſoon after, gave him an opportunity of en- 
tering upon action. As ſoon as this prince was laid in his 
grave, the duke of Bretagne ſeized the city of Nantz, with 
the whole earldom of that name*. But Henry claimed it as 
heir to his brother, and to proſecute his pretenſions, he patic( 
into Normandy, with ſuch confiderable forces, that it plainly 
appeared he would not be diſappointed. Whilſt he waited tor 
the ſeaſon permitting him to enter upon his expedition, he 
made a viſit to the king of France, with a deſign to gain him to 
his fide, or at leaſt prevail with him to ſtand neuter. He was 
very ſenſible, if Lewis interpoſed not in this affair, the duke ot 
Bretagne could not give him much trouble. Amidſt the ct 
vilities he received from Lewis, he ſo artfully flattered him, 
that before they parted, a marriage was concluded between 
Henry's eldeſt ſon, who was but five years of age, and Mir 
garet the French king's daughter, an infant of f:ve or fix 
months old. Having thus ſecured France, he went and 
headed his army, with a reſolution to take the city by force, 
it Conan refuſed to give him peaceable poſſeſſion, As Conan 
was by no means a match for the king of England, he was 
conſtrained to give way to his power. But the conqueſt oi 
Nantz was not the only benefit Henry reaped by this exhpe— 
dition. Before he quitted Bretagne, he made a treaty with 
Conan, whereby the duke obliged himſelf to give his davgh- 
ter Conſtance in marriage to Geoffrey, Henry's fon, who ws 
yet in his cradle. By this marriage, celebrated five years à- 
ter, notwithſtanding the bridegroom's youth, Geoffrey became 
duke of Bretagne upon the death of his father-in-law, : 

The large dominions Henry poſlefled, and the caridom 0! 
Nantz, which he had Jately acquired, with hopes of adding 
one day to it all Bretagne, were not ſufficient to content him. 
His ambition till increaſing as he made new acqueſts, he un- 
dertook to revive his queen's title to the earldom of Tho- 
louſe, which was of a very great extent. His late alliance 
with Lewis the young, made him hope that monarch would 
give him as little diſturbance in Languedoc as in Bretagne, 


ter, and did him homage.---Salvis omnibus dignitatibus ſuis, The nest 
year they met at Carliſle, but parted not very good friends, Hove. 
In September at Oxford. Brompt. 
. 4 At Wickford, | 
r See note on the coin, at the end of this reign, &c. _ 
Whereupon Henry deprived him of the carldom of Richmond, of e 
he was poſleſſed in England. Brompt, E. 
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im at liberty to extend his frontiers on that ſide. 
_ * on 4 his conjectures. I ſhall firſt clear 
ueen Eleanor's title to Tholouſe, and then ſee what was the 
: at expedition. Ws 
yr IV. carl of Tholouſe, cotemporary with the 
Conqueror, had but one daughter called Philippa, married to 
William VIII. carl of Poictiers, Eleanor's grandfather. By 
this marriage, the carldom of Tholouſe was to fall one day to 
the houſe of Poictiers, which was alſo in poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne. But William, father of Philippa, imagined he could 
ſecure it in his own family, by ſelling it to Raymond of St. 
Giles his younger brother. This ſale, real or pretended, 
would have been but a weak means to deprive the counteſs of 
Poitiers of her father's inheritance, if certain accidents had 
not favoured Raymond, who continued in poſſeſſion of the 
earldom of Tholouſe, after his brother's death. The defign 
of the earl of Poictiers, huſband to Philippa, of mortgaging 
his demeſnes to William Rufus, in order to equip himſelt for 
his voyage to the Holy Land, being fruſtrated by the death 
of William, he applied himſelf elſewhere, and at length 
raiſed the money by mortgaging his revenues for ſeveral 
years. His expences on that occation, and his misfortune in 
joſing all his equipage, conſtrained him to return home, where 
he could expect no ſupplies, by reaſon of his revenues be- 
ing all mortgaged. Raymond of St. Giles embracing this 
juncture, offered him a conſiderable ſum, to renounce his 
right to the earldom of Tholouſe. As matters then ſtood 
with the carl of Poictiers, he readily liſtened to the propoſal, 
and made as agreement with Raymond. By the agreement, 
Raymond kept poſſeſſion of the earldom, which his poſterity 
enjoyed after him, without any diſturbance from the earl of 
Poictiers, or his ſon William IX. After the death of this laſt, 
Lewis the young, who married Eleanor his only daughter and 
heir, revived the pretenſions of the houſe of Poictiers to the 
carldom of Tholouſe. He maintained that the ſale made by 
carl William to Raymond was a feigned thing. And ſecond- 
ty, that Raymond impoſed upon the eaſy nature of the earl of 
Poictiers, and purchaſed his right at too cheap a rate. Laſtly, 
that he had not even paid the whole of the covenanted tum. 
From hence he inferred, that the bargain was void, and con- 
ſequently Eleanor ought to pofleſs whatever Philippa her 
grandmother was entitled to, repaying to the earl of Tho- 
jouſe what the earl of Poictiers had received. Raymond V. 
who was then earl of Tholouſe, was extremely embarraſſed 
on account of theſe pretenſions. In vain did he plead 
preſcription, which is ſometimes of ſervice in private affairs. 
That was too weak a fence againſt a prince, who was able to 
break through it by force of arms. However, after a long 
negociation the affair was ended, by a marriage between earl 
Raymond and Conſtance, ſiſter to Lewis, and widow of Eu- 
ſtace, ſon of king Stephen. On account of that marriage, 
Lewis dropped his pretenfions, and as long as he lived with 
Eleanor, the earl of Tholouſe remained unmoleſted. 

Eleanor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diſturb- 
ances, Henry, who was poſſeſſed of the fame rights the 
king of France had relinquiſhed, laid claim to the earldom of 
Tholouſe for the ſame reaſons Lewis had before urged. Ray- 
mond again pleaded the ſale made to his grandfather, the re- 
ſignation of the houſe of Poictiers, beſides a long poſſeſſion, 
which exceeded the time allowed by the laws for a preſcrip- 
tion. Upon theſe grounds he reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of 
the earldom. This was the ſtate of the caſe, which was to 
be decided by arms. To execute his project the more eaſily, 
Henry made an alliance with Raymond, earl of Arragon and 
Barcelona, and engaged the king of Scotland to lend him a 
powerful aid*. As ſoon as his army was ready, he marched 
towards Languedoc, took Cahors in his way, and went and 
lat down before Tholouſe. 

1160] Lewis the younger, who could not behold Henry's 
greatneſs without jealouſy, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he had 
tzrown himſelf into Tholouſe a few days before. | 1161] The 
large extent of that city, and the French king's ſuccours, ren- 
dered the ſiege ſodifficult, that Henry did not think himſelf able 
to accomplith his undertaking. | 1162 ] Wherefore, heraiſed 
the fiege, and returned into his own dominions. Mezerai ſays, 
he might eaſily have taken the city, if he had not made a 
conſcience of beſieging his ſovereign. But one can hardly 
believe this to be the real motive of his retreat, fince on 0- 


He was accompanied, beſides, with one of the kings of Wales, and all 
the carls and barons of England, Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Gaſcogne, 


&. For the charge of this war, he raiſed a ſcutage, which amounted to 


one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, At this ſiege died Hamo, ſon of 
tne curl of Glouceiter. Gervas. 


2 Phe order of the knights templars, inſtituted by Gelaſius in 1110, had 


ne name from dwelling in a part of the temple at ſeruſalem, aſſigned them 


by king Baldwin, They were but nine at firſt, and their bulineſs was to Icad 
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ther occaſions he did not ſeem to have ſo great a regard for 
the king of France, Be this as it will, he marched back to 
Normandy, leaving the cuſtody of Cahors to Thomas Becker 
his chancellor. In his return, he went into le Beauvoiſis, 
where he committed great ravages, in revenge of the king of 
France's breaking his meaſures. At the ſame time, Simon, 
earl of Monttort, delivered to him his caſtles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, by means of which the communication 
with Orleans was entirely cut off. The advantage theſe 
caſtles gave him, forced Lewis to ſend propoſals for a ceſſa- 
tion of arms, which was agreed upon for a year. During 
the truce, the two monarchs concluded a peace, which con- 
firmed the treaty made at Paris, without any mention of Tho- 
louſe. So that Henry preſerved, during his life, his preten- 
ſions to that peerdom, and by his death left them to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who thought fit to reſign them. 

William, earl of Blois, ſon of king Stephen, died in his 
return from the Tholouſe expedition, where he had attended 
the king. 

Pope Adrian dying in 1159, the election of a new pope 
occaſioned a ſchiſm, which long divided Chriſtendom. The 
majority of the cardinals elected Rowland a native of Sicna, 
who took the name of Alexander III. The reſt choſe cardi- 
nal Octavian, who ſtyled himſelf Victor V. Almoſt all the 
chriſtian princes owned Alexander for pope. But the Ger- 
mans eſpouſed the cauſe of Victor, who finding himſelf ſup- 
ported by the emperor Barbaroſſa, drove his rival out of 
Rome, and forced him to ſeck for ſhelter in France. 

The laſt peace between the Kings of France and England, 
was only a confirmation of the treaty of Paris, wherein a 
marriage between Henry's eldeſt ſon and Margaret, daughter 
of Lewis, was agreed upon. The princeſs was to have for 
her dower the city of Giſors, and part of the Vexin, which, 
tor that purpoſe, were to remain in the cuſtody of the knights 
templars u, till the marriage was ſolemnized. Purſuant to 
this treaty, chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris, with a mag- 
nificent retinue, to demand the young princeſs, who was to 
be educated in England till ſhe became marriageable. Short- 
ly after her arrival at London , Henry ordered the nuptials 
to be celebrated, though the bridegroom was but ſeven, and 
the bride but three years old. Upon which, the knights 
templars, thinking he had ſufficiently performed his promiſe, 
put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors. This precipitation occaſion- 
ed the renewal of the war between the two kings. Lewis 
complained that the king of England had bribed the grand 
maſter of the temple. Henry maintained, that, having per- 
formed his part of the treaty, he had not injured the king of 
France in taking poſſeſſion of Giſors. This war, which laſt- 
ed but a very little while, was ended by the mediation of 
Alexander III. lately arrived in France. His legates, who 
were ſent before, preparing the way for an accommodation, 
the two kings went together to receive the pope at Torcy up- 
on the Loire. When they came near him, they both alight- 
ed, and, each taking hold of a rein of his bridle, conducted 
him to the lodging prepared for him. 

All theſe events, namely, the conqueſt of Nantz, the 
ſiege of Tholouſe, the marriage of prince Henry, and the 
war with France, paſſed between the years 1159, and 1163. 
I have ſuſpended my judgment upon the particular dates of 
each, by reaſon of the diverfity among hiſtorians on that 
head, Upon this account perhaps it is, that a famous mo- 
dern has compriſed all theſe particulars within the compaſs 
of eight or nine lines. , | | 

[1163] After ſettling the affairs which detained him in 
France four years, Henry returned into England in 1163. 
His preſent condition gave him room to hope nothing could 
diſturb his happineſs. * He had made a peace with France, 
which probably would be laſting. The Welſh remained quiet 
in their own country. The king of Scotland had given a vi- 
fible proof of his deſire to live in peace, by reſtoring all the 
places that might have occaſioned a war. On the other hand, 
England was in profound tranquility, the Normans and Eng- 
liſn being equally ſatisfied with their ſovereign. In this to 
quiet a ſituation, Henry thought he might congratulate him- 
ſelf upon his happineſs, when, on a ſudden, the pride and 
obſtinacy of one of his ſubjects raiſed a ſtorm, the allaying 
of which coſt him a thouſand vexations, with the loſs of his 
honour, I mean Thomas Becket. He was ſon of a citizen 


in their armour, chriſtian ſtrangers and pilgrims through the Holy Land. 
They increaſed 16 at length, that they had great eſtates in all parts of Chri- 
ſtendom ; and givwing too 2 they were ſuppreſſed by Clement V. 
1300, and by the council of Vienna, 1312. The maſter of the temple here 
in England, was ſummoned to parliament, from whom the miniſter of the 
temple church has his name, ; 


Brompton ſays, it was not till ſome years after,---Aliquot annis elapſis. 
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of London * by a Syrian woman ?, and ſpent his youth in the 
ſtudy of the law, He grew ſo famous at the bar, that he was 
taken from thence, and made archdeacon of Canterbury“. 
In the beginning of this reign he had certain affairs to manage 
at court, which gave him opportunity of making himſelf 
known to the king, and gaining his eſteem. Henry conceiv- 
ing a great opinion of his merit, quickly gave him a ſenfible 
mark of his eſteem, by conferring on him the dignity of high 
chancellor a. In the diſcharge of this eminent othce, Becket 
behaved to all the world with ſo much pride and haughtinels, 
as rendered him extremely troubleſome to his equals, and in- 
ſupportable to his inferiors. Above all things, he was a lover 
of pageantry and ſhow®. He is ſaid in the war of Tholouſe, 
where he attended the king, to maintain at his own expence 
ſeven hundred knights, and twelve hundred foot. But if he 
was haughty to all others, he was not ſo with regard to the 
king. Upon all occaſions he ſhewed himſelf fo entirely de- 
voted to his will, that the king conſidered him as one always 
ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. Whilſt he was 
thus prepoſſeſſed in his favour, he received the news, in Nor- 
mandy, of the death of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This appearing to him a favourable juncture to execute cer- 
tain premeditated defigns, he reſolved to procure the archbi- 
ſhoprick for Becket, as a perſon who might be very ſervice- 
able to him. How little inclination ſoever the monks of St. 
Auguſtin's had for Becket, whom they thought too much a 
courtier, the king's recommendation was ſo urgent in his be- 
half, that he was elected and conſecrated a little before that 
prince's return . As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf fixed in that high 
ſtation, he ſent the great ſeal to his benefactor, who little ex- 
pected it, and ſuddenly altering his manner of living, he 
wore a monk's habit with ſackcloth next his ſkin, and kept 
only a few domeſtick ſervants cloathed very plain. By theſe 
and other things of the like nature, he ſhewed, that he was 
reſolved thoroughly to reform his life, or had ſome great de- 
fign in his head. It was ſome time before his intentions could 
be diſcovered, till at length it was perceived, that on all occa- 
ſions he was aſpiring to an independent power. 

I have already remarked in ſeveral places, how much the 
power of the clergy was increaſed to the prejudice of the 
royal authority. Henry, who had ſcen very bad effects of it 
in the reign of Stephen, reſolved at his acceſſion to the 
crown to reduce this exorbitant power within due bounds. 
For that purpoſe, he began with the nobility, that their 
union with the. clergy might the leſs obſtruct his defigns. 
'The affairs which employed him ſome years in. France, pre- 
vented him from immediately ſetting about this work. But 
as ſoon as he was clear of theſe hindrances, he reſolved to 
begin it the moment he returned to England. This was the 
cauſe of his ſo carneſtly recommending Becket to the ſee of 
Canterbury, becauſe he expected a greater compliance from 
him than any other. The point in hand was the reforming 
ſeveral abuſes very detrimental to the ſtate, but advantageous 
to the clergy, and conſequently very dithcult to be remedied, 
unleſs the biſhops themſelves lent their aſſiſtance. There was 
need therefore of great addreſs, and of acting in concert with 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, iu ſo nice an affair. To that 
end, it was neceſſary to fill the ſee with a perſon on whom he 
dould depend, and none ſeemed ſo proper as Becket, whom 
he had loaded with favours. The archbiſhop's returning the 
great ſeal, made the king imagine he was miſtaken in his 
conjectures. Perhaps his vexation at it cauſed him not to 
numour the pride of this prelate, to whom he could not for- 
bear, at his arrival in England, to ſhow ſome coolneſs. In 
all likelihood, Beckct had been acquainted with the king's 
deſigns whilſt chancellor, and was then diſpoſed to approve 
them, but after his promotion ta the arcbiſhoprick, had ta- 
ken a contrary reſolution. Notwithſtanding his obligations 
to the king, he was determined to croſs him in his projects. 
He flattered himſelf with gaining immortal glory in a vigo- 
rous defence of the cauſe of the clergy, which was affected- 
ly called the cauſe of God. 

One of the greatcſt grievances to be redreſſed, was the 
remiſſneſs in puniſhing prieſts convicted of any crime. The 
clergy having by degrees acquired an abſolute power over all 
that belonged to their body, when a clergyman was accuſed, 
the matter was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, from whence 


* Gilbert Becket, He lived where St, Thomas's hoſpital ſtands. Brompt. 

Her name was XIatildis, faid to be daughter of a Saracen, who had taken 
Gilbert, theritf of London, Becket's father, priſoner, when he went in pil- 
grimige to the Holy Land, Brompt. 

z "The fir preferment he had was the living of Bradfield, to which he was 
preſented by the abbey of St. Albans, M. Weſt. 

* Upon the recommendation of "Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Gervas. | 

» He had $lver hits in his horſes bridles, and excceded any earl in his ex- 
p2nces, Brompt. 

+ Atty the tee had been vacank one year, one month, and fourteen days. 


lay no appeal, But the trials were formed with ſuch jy; 
gence to thoſe the court could not but condemn, that he 
moſt enormous crimes were puniſhed only with degradation 
and others with a ſhort ſuſpenſion, or eaſy confinement, The 
laity could not, without extreme concern, ſee them... 
ſubject to the utmoſt rigour of the law, for offences whicy 
rendered clergymen liable only to ſome flight corrections, a0 
loudly complained of it. On the other hand, the cherer 
ſure of impunity, daily committed upon the laity outt;,.. 
which they durſt not repel, for fear of incurring a punith. 
ment. This abuſe, which was already carricd too tar, * 
creaſed every day. It was proved in the prefence oi th 
king, that ſince his acceſſion to the crown, aboye a hundr., 
murders were committed in the kingdom by the ecclej4q. 
ticks, of whom not one was puniſhed with degredation, th. 
uſual penalty enjoined in the like caſes by the canons. Wi... 
was {till more aſtoniſhing, the biſhops gloried in their indd. 
gence. They believed they could not give ſurer marks gt 
their zeal for religion and the ſervice of God, than by main. 
taining, to the utmoſt of their power, theſe pretended im. 
munities of the clergy, and conſequently all the abuſes tha 
ſprung trom thence, | 
Things ſtanding thus, it happened a little after the king, 
return, that a clergyman of the dioceſe of Sarum comn;:. 
ted a murder. The matter being brought to the archbifhoy'; 
court, it was decreed, the murderer, as a puniſhment for hi; 
crime, ſhould be deprived of his benefice, and confincd ty 
a monaſtery *®, The king being informed of the ſentence, 
very warmly expoſtulated with the archbiſhop, for puniſh. 
ing ſo ſlightly a crime that was death by the laws of the land. 
Becket received this expoſtulation as if it had been entire! 
groundleſs, and boldly aſſerted the immunities of the church 
and priviledges of the clergy. He affirmed, an ecclefiaſtick 
ought not to be put to death for any crime whatever. Hen. 
ry replied, that being appointed by God to adminiſter jul. 
tice to all his ſubjects, without diſtinction, he did not under. 
ſtand why theſe pretended immunities ſhould ſcreen malcfac. 
tors of what order ſoever, trom the puniſhment they defery. 
ed: that it was improbable, God ſhould take pleaſure in au- 
thorifing offences in his miniſters, who rather ought to be 
puniſhed more ſeverely than laymen. Then he declared, that 
fince the ecœleſiaſtical court was ſo favourable to clergymen, 
his intent was, that heinous offences, ſuch as murder, rob. 
bery, and the like, ſhould be tried in his courts. Becker 
made anſwer, he, would never allow that the clergy ſhould be 
tried any where but in the eccleſiaſtical courts, where care 
ſhould be taken to punith them according to the canons. That 
it they were condemned to be degraded, and afterwards com. 
mitted other crimes, the king's judges might puniſh then 
as they thought fit; but it was unjuſt to puniſh them twice 
for the ſame offence. This diſpute being carried on with 
great warmth, the king and the archbiſhop parted extremely 
diſſatisfied with one another. Nay, Becket had fo little re. 
gard for the King, that without conſidering the paſſion |: 
had put him into, he took this occaſion to upbraid him to: 
unjuſtly depriving him of the cuſtody of the caſtle of Ro- 
cheſter, and thereby notoriouſly violating the privileges ot 
the ſee of Canterbury s. To theſe occations of complain!, 
which he then gave the king, he quickly added two others. 
He ſummoned the earl of Clare to do him homage for tl: 
caſtle of Tunbridge, which he pretended was a fict ce 
archbiſhoprick, without vouchſaſing to acquaint the kiny 
with his pretenfions. The earl anſwered, he held his cat 
of the king, and not of the archbiſhop ®. If we may jug! 
by Becket's temper, his claim to the caitle muſt have bee? 
very doubtful, ſince he let the affair drop without pulhing ! 
any farther, This attempt failing, he took occaſion to en. 
tend his juriſdiction, by collating one Lawrence, a prieſt, © 
the rectory of Ainesford, without regarding the patron's rig“ 
of preſentation. But the patron, who was a baron ot e 
realm, being unwilling to loſe his right, hindered Lawren'- 
from taking poſſeſſion of the benefice. The archbiſhop !09+- 
ing upon this as an heinous offence, excommunicated 4. 
patron, who applied to the king. As matters then 10% 
with Henry, he was extremely provoked at the little gate 
ſhewn him by the archbiſhop. For, fince William the Cen- 
queror, it had been the prerogative royal, that no tenant in c 


4 Philip de Broc, canon of Bedford. M. Paris. 

e He was baniſhed, ſays M. Paris. na 

Who was convened at Weſtminſter for that purpoſe, with the reit 0: 7 
biſhops. Gerves. | 

He alſo demanded fattwood and hethe, as belonging to his ſee ; and th? 
lands of William de Rots. Gervas, 1 

k Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the earl afſerted he held it of the king © 


knights lervice, and therefore it could not belong to the archbiſhop» For 


2 . . 5 whey 
molt certainly the archbiſhop had many knight's fees, and conſequently? 


were held by knight's fervicr. 
M. Pats 
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ite ſhould be excommunicated without the king's know- 
ledge. But this was the point Becket deſigned to diſpute; 
And perhaps r had made this ſtep purely to have occaſion to 
eſtion. | 

* extremely mortified to find himſelf ſo far from 
the execution of his project. He was incenſed to the laſt de- 

ree againſt Becket, who ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to 
” ofs him upon all occaſions, and diſpute his very preroga- 
ves, He reſolved therefore to take new meaſures to accom- 
pliſh his deſign. He was ſenſible it would be in vain to ex- 
ect any compliance from the clergy, as long as the archbi- 
hop of Canterbury ſo plainly oppoſed him. However, not 
to be too haſty, he was willing firſt to try gentle methods. 
He cauſed the archbiſhop to be put in mind of the many fa- 
vours received from his ſovereign, and the miſchiefs his 
obſtinacy would probably bring on the church and kingdom. 
gut theſe remonſtrances proving ineffectual, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to contrive means to execute, in ſpite of the 
archbiſhop, what he had reſolved to accompliſh with his help. 
So far was Becket's oppoſition from cauſing him to alter his 
mind, that it made him the more eager to reduce the power 
of the clergy within its juſt bounds. To that purpole, he 
aſſembled the principal lords of the kingdom, as well ſpiri- 
tual as temporal, to confider of methods to redreſs the grie- 
vances introduced into the ſtates When they were met, he 
complained of the proceedings of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and endeavoured to make them ſenſible, that if care 
was not taken to curb that haughty and enterpriſing prelate, 
he would at length uſurp all the prerogatives of the crown, 
under vain pretences of religion. He added, that the ſteps 
already taken by the archbithop, were plain indications of 
his deſigns, which could not be too ſpeedily prevented. The 
majority of the temporal lords, among whom were few but 
what were offended at Becket's haughtineſs, rejoiced at this 
occaſion to humble him. Beides, they defired nothing more, 
than to have it in their power to clip the wings of the 
clergy, who mifled no opportunity to ſoar above the reſt of 
the nation. The king perceiving them thus diſpoſed, mov- 
ed a regulation, which he aſſured them was abſolutely nece ſſa- 
ry for the preſervation of good order and tranquility in the 
kingdom. This regulation conſiſted of five articles, called 
by the king the cuſtoms of Henry I. his grandfather ', be- 
cauſe they were obſerved in the reign of that prince. The 
I. was, that none ſhould appeal to Rome without the King's 
leave. II. That no archbiſhop or biſhop ſhould go to Rome, 
upon the pope's ſummons, without the king's licence. III. 
That no tenant in chief, or any other of the king's officers, 
ſhould be excommunicated, or his lands put under an inter- 
dict, without the king's conſent. IV. That all clergymen 
charged with capital crimes, ſhould be tried in the king's 
courts. V. That the laity, whether the king or others, 
hould hold pleas of churches and tithes and the like k. Theſe 
articles were approved of without any difficulty by the tem- 
poral lords, but the biſhops and abbots refuſed to ſubſcribe 
them, unleſs this clauſe, which rendered them of no effect, 
was added, ſaving the rights and privileges of the clergy and 
church l. The king provoked at their refuſal, ſuddenly 
quitted the aſſembly, and went to Woodſtock, after having 
however given the chief among the clergy to underſtand, he 
would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their pride u. 
The prelates were fo terrified at this threat, that before they 
broke up, they reſolved to ſend deputies to the king to beg 
his pardon, and aſſure him they were ready to comply with 
his will. Becket long oppoſed this reſolution, but at laſt, 
preſſed by his brethren, yielded to their importunity, and 
conſented the articles ſhould be admitted without the ſaving 
clauſe, All his party following his example, a deputation 
was maden, with which the king ſeemed highly ſatisfied, 
and the more, becauſe it was done with unanimous conſent. 
Nevertheleſs, fearing Becket might fly from what he had 
done, on pretence this convention was not ſufficiently autho- 


NM. Paris calls them a renewal of ſome part of the cuſtoms and liberties 
of king Henry's predeceflors ; namely, of his grandfather Henry I. and 
others, M. Paris. 

Theſe articles are obſcurely tranſlated by Rapin out of Echard, and 
theretore are not rendered here literally, Both Echard and Rapin are miſ- 
taken in ſaying they were the ſame with the conſtitutions of Clarendon. 

Salvo ordine fuo,--— & boni fide. Gervas. Salvo in omnibus ordine 
ſuo, & honore Dei, & ſanctæ ecclefix. Hoved. p. 492. 

Pope Alexander, and the college of cardinals, ſent a legate, to order 
Becket to make peace with the king, and to promiſe him to obierve his laws 
*thout any exception. Hoveden. 

* Becket himſelf waited upon the king at Woodſtock, Hoveden. 


* He ſwore he would never fign, nor put his ſeal to them. He had be- 

fore accepted them. Hoved. 1 | 

2 = perſons that prevailed upon him, were the biſhops of Saliſbury 
Nor 


| wich ; Robert earl of Leiceſter; Reginald earl of Cornwall; and 
to templars, Richard de Haſtings, and Toſtes de St. Omer. Hoved. 493» 
* The laws made in this aſſembly are called the conſtitutions of Claren- 


% and are well worth peruſing, becauſe they contain the chief perogatives 
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riſed to enact laws of this kind, he reſolved to have ther 
ratified by an aſſembly-general, or parliament. To that end 
he called a parl:ament at Clarendon, and propounded the 
ſame articles that were ſubſcribed by the former atlembly, 
All the lay-lords ratifying them, the prelates durſt not ops n- 
ly oppoſe it. But when they came to ſign, Becket and his 
party ſcrupelled it , and it was not without great dithiculty 
that he was prevailed upon to comply? at the inſtances ot the 
other biſhops 4. 

How unwillingly ſoever the archbiſhop ſubſcribed the ar- 
ticles”, the king was highly pleaſed with it. He did not 
queſtion in the leaſt but the pope would conſent to laws 
deemed neceſſary by the biſhops themſelves: In this belief, 
he reſolved to have them confirmed by a bull, in order to 
take from the prelates all pretence of recanting; but upon 
ſeeing the articles, the pope not only refuſed to give them 
the ſanction of his authority, but condemned them as preju- 
dictal to the church, and deſtructive of her privileges. Short- 
ly atter, Becket openly declared, he repented figning the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, and thought himſelf guilty of fo 
enormous a crime, that he could hope for pardon only from 
the pope's mercy. Accordingly he ſuſpended himſelt 5, as 
unworthy to perform the archiepiſcopal functions, till the 
pope ſhould be pleaſed to abſolve him. The pope's abſolu- 
tion being readily obtained, he reſumed his functions, upon 
the pope's aſſurances that he ſhould be ſupported. Mean 
while, Alexander, who was ſtill in France, willing ro make 
Henry believe he intended to keep fair with him, ſent the 
arcbiſhop of Roan with propoſals of accommodation, but as 
he had nothing poſitive to offer, and the king would not 
harken to any propoſals, unleſs the pope would confirm the con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, there was no poſſibility of an agreement. 

When the king found the archbiſhop, proud of the pope's 
protection, daily grew more obſtinate, he ſought means to 
humble him. To that end he involved him in troubles, 
which indeed gave him great vexation, but were incapable of 
cauſing him to defiſt from his pretenſions . Among ſeveral 
actions that were entered againſt him, there were two of mo- 
ment. The firſt related to a certain manner which he was 
poſſeſſed of, and which | John the king's marſhal] pretended 
was unjuſtly detained from him. The archbiſhop ſtanding a 
trial, was caſt: and condemned in a fine of five hundred 
pounds. This ſentence convinced him, that a reſolution was 
taken to plague him all manner of ways, and that he thould 
loſe all the ſuits commenced againſt him. In this. belict he 
reſolved not to plead, chooſing rather to be condemned for 
non-appearance, than by a peremptory decree. The king 
ſeemed hitherto not to intend to make him feel the whole 


weight of his reſentment, but ſoon after it appeared his de- 


fign was to cruſh him. To that purpoſe he ordered him to 
be accuſed ® of two capital crimes : the firſt was, for con- 
verting to his own uſe the revenues of the archbiſhoprick of 
York, of which he had the cuſtody whilſt he was chancellor v. 
In the ſecond, he was charged with embezzling thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling of the king's money. Inſtead of clear- 
ing himſelf from theſe accuſations, he anſwered, that when 
he was made archbiſhop, prince Henry, the king's fon, and 
the juſticiary * had acquitted him of all accounts. Adding, 
that ſuppoſing he had not been acquitted, he was not bound 
to anſwer before laymen, ſince he was inveſted with the firſt 
eccleſiaſtical dignity in the kingdom. The former part of 
his anſwer was certainly to his diſadvantage, fince the prince, 
from whom he had his acquittance, was but ſeven or eight 
years old, though he had the title of guardian of the realm, 
in the abſence of the king his father. Beſides, one would 
think, a perſon of his character ſhould have been always 
ready to render an account of his adminiſtration, with regard 
both to the profits of the vacant benefices, and the king's 
treaſure, though from an exceſs of complaiſance thoſe that 
governed had diſpenſed with it. As for the latter part of his 


anſwer, he himſelf had cut off that plea, by figning the con- 


and privileges that were claimed as well by the king as the clergy. Thev 


are divided into fixteen articles, of which ten were voided by the pope. The 


reader may find them in Gervaſe's chronicle, and in Matthew Paris, from 
whence they are tranſlated into Engliſh by Tyrrel, vol. II. b. 5. and in 
Collier ecel. hiſt. p. 351. 


He did not ſubſcribe them, but only promiſed to do it; or at moſt aſ- 
ſented to them. Gervas. Hoved. | 


For forty days. As ſoon as the articles were read, he retired from 
court, and went to Wincheſter. Gervas. 


He demanded the king's leave to go to pope Alexander, but was refuſ- 
ed : whereupon he embarked at Romney, in order to depart out of the king- 


dom; but the failors dreading the king's indignation, pretended there was 
no. wind, and brought him back. Gervas. M. Paris. 


v In a great council at Northampton, October 13. M. Paris. 
v He was allo called to an account for the caſtles of Eye and Berkham- 


ſtead, with the revenues belonging to them, which he had enjoyed for ſeveral 
ears. M. Paris. 


* Richard de Lucy, 


- 
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gitutions of Clarendon. But to this he replied, that the pope of his protection, and a refuge in his dominions. Henry 


having condemned theſe conſtitutions, his ſentence was of being informed of Lewis's proceedings, ſent embaſſadors f to th 
more — than all the laws of the land. How proper ſoever repreſent to him, that it it was very unbecoming a ſoveres 1 = 
this reply might be to gain the pope's favour, it could to ſhelter perſons guilty of high treaſon. Lewis made an. ſet 
be of no uſe to hira in the king's court, where judgment ſwer, he could not diſpenſe with affording a ſanctuary in his 15 
was to be given purſuant to the ſame conſtitutions paſſed into kingdom to the unfortunate: that Becket was of that num. M 
a law. He was therefore deemed not only as contumacious, ber, and he could not but conſider him as ſuch, till con. 
but moreover as a rebel againſt the authority of the laws. demned by the pope. It was thus that jealouſy and political 
All poſfible endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to own the intereſt induced that prince to urge the pope's authority in A 
juriſdiction of the court, but there was no obtaining that of a thing ſo prejudicial to all fovereigns. His paffion pre. " 
him. He even refuſed to wait on the king?, who ſent for vented him from reflecting, that in this affair he could not , 2 
him to try, whether, by diſcourſing with him in perſon, he w6und Henry but through his own ſides. Bur his extreme fed 
could bring him to ſome temper *. defire to embarraſs that prince made him overlook theſe con. in 

This refuſal furniſhed the king with a freſh pretence to ac- fiderations. He was not content with ſheltering the fugiriy, the 


cuſe him, firſt, for flying from juſtice, on frivolous excuſes ; prelate, but importuned the pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, and 
ſecondly, for diſobedience to the king. Upon theſe charges, turned ſoliciter againſt Henry, whoſe intereſt, in good polic, 
to which he would not plead, all his moveable goods were he ought to have maintained, | 1 the 


confiſcated. How ſevere ſoever this ſentence might be, the There was no need of much entreaty to gain the pop lar 
king was not ſatisfied. As he obſerved the accuſation was He was of himſelf very ſenfible, that a favourable opportu. cet 
ſo formed, as not to reach Becket's perſon, he ordered him nity offered to enlarge his authority. Beſides, he was appre- his 
to be accuſed of perjury and treaſon, for violating the oath henfive that in caſe he deſerted the archbiſhop of Canterhy;, | ter 
taken to his ſovereign, and refuſing to pay the obedience due none of the clergy for the future would ſupport the rights of = pe! 
to. him. The archbiſhop was then thoroughly ſatisfied, the the church. So, the downfall of this prelate could po- | 

king was bent upon his ruin : but this belief, inſtead of in- but prove of very dangerous conſequence to the intereſts gf | T 


ducing him to ſubmit, ſerved only to confirm him in his ob- the clergy. As ſoon as he heard Becket was condemned and 
ſtinacy. Perhaps his proud and wilful ſpirit would not ſuf- forced to fly like. a criminal, he was exceeding angry with | 
fer him to — or, rather, he was reſolved to render him- Henry and the barons of England, and threatened to make = «© 

ſelf famous, by a firmneſs, which, in his opinion, ought to them repent of their raſhneſs. Mean time Henry, in hopes 
rank him among the moſt renowned confeflors in the church of prepoſlefling the pope in his favour, ſent embaſſadors t tg 
When it was found there was no poſlibility of conquering inform him of all particulars, and defire him to ſend le. 
him, the court declared him guilty of perjury, and the bi- gates to England with full powers finally to decide the 
ſhops in particular ſent him word, they confidered him not affair. The archbiſhop of York, who was at the head of this 
as their primate, neither would they hold communion with embaſſy, ſpoke with great vehemence againſt Becket. He 


| 
| 
him any longer. All this not moving him in the leaſt, he charged him with want of reſpect to the king, and even of = 1 
looked upon the ſentence as void, and continued his functions, threatening him with excommunication. He maintained, the _ 
— of the king's diſpleaſure. archbiſhop was guilty of rebellion, in refuſing to ſtand to the wi: 
The court of peers ſeem to have avoided giving ſentence judgment of the court of barons, under the ridiculous pre- = 
on the charge of treaſon, which would have been death, on rence he was their father, and that it was againſt decency tor _ © 
28 to leave him room to come off by ſubmitting to the a father to be judged by his ſons. Becket, who was preſent Be 
ing. But finding he was ſtill the ſame, the court met once at this audience ®, ſpoke likewiſe for himſelf, and endeayour- et 
more to think of means to ſubdue his perverſeneſs. As ſoon ed to juſtify his conduct. He faid in the firſt place, he could Bs, 
as he was informed, the barons were aſſembled in the preſence * not be obliged to anſwer in a civil court, without a direct vi- = © 
of the king, he went to church, and ordered theſe words of olation of the canons of the church. Secondly, ſuppoting _ -c- 
the ſecond pſalm to be ſung; © The rulers take council to- he had thought proper to own the authority of the court, be = | 
< gether againſt the Lord, and againſt his anointed” d. Then ſhould have been prevented from ſubmitting to their judo- = 
taking his croſs in his hand, he entered the room where the ment by his certain knowledge of their reſolution to con- 3 
king and the lords were, without being ſent to, or aſking demn him. Laſtly, he declared, he could not ſee wherein he 1 
leave, though, ſince the ſentence paſſed upon him, he had had done amiſs in appealing to the pope, ſince it could not be 0 
no right to be there. The archbiſhop of York ſeeing him denied that he was the proper judge from whom he expected Hs 
enter in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him ©. He told an impartial ſentence. Then addreſſing himſelf to the pope 3 
him, that coming into the royal preſence in that manner was and cardinals, he entreated them to conſider the dangerous 12 
bidding defiance to the king, and bid him conſider, his ſove- conſequences this affair might be attended with, if they ſut- EN 
reign's weapon was ſharper than his. Becker replied, it was fered him to be oppreſſed : that they were not to look upon = 
true, the king's weapon could kill the body, but his deſtroy- this buſineſs, as a conteſt between a ſubject and his ſovereign, HE 
ed the ſoul and ſent it to hell. This anſwer, which ſeemed but as the cauſe of the univerſal church, ſince it was certain, = 
to threaten the king with excommunication, ſo provoked the king's intention was to ſtrip the clergy of their privilegcs. Wi P 
that monarch, that he ordered the lords to paſs ſentence im- The embaſſadors perceiving by this diſcourſe, that his dehion St 
mediately on the new crime Becket had juſt incurred. The was to engage the whole church in his quarrel, took occation BL 
court, after a long debate, declared, he deſerved to be com- from thence to inſiſt ſtill more earneſtly on the king's requett, = 5s 
mitted to priſon, and puniſhed according to law, for inſult- that the affair might be tried in England by the legates of the 3 3 " 
ing the king, and coming into the aſſembly in ſuch manner holy ſee. By that they ſhewed, the king their maſter had uo 2. 
as might riſe a ſedition among the people. This being reſolv- defign againſt the church, fince he was willing to abide by 5 * 
ed, the earls of Cheſter and Cornwall were ſent to ſummon her judgment. This demand was ſo reaſonable, that the . ; 2 
him to appear and hear his ſentence, but he refuſed to come, pope had no other way to evade it, than by ſaying, he would = . © 
declaring the peers had no authority to judge him, and that take cognizance of the matter himſelf, adding, to juſtify tai = .. th 
he appealed to the pope. The two earls repreſenting to him, reſolution, that in imitation of the Almighty, he would nt 4 © 
that by refuſing to ſubmit to the laws of the realm, he incur- give his glory to another. The reaſon why the pope declin- os ws 
red the guilt of treaſon ; he replied, that were it not for the ed ſending legates, was the fear of their being bribed. Mean ce 1 
reſtraints of his character, he would vindicate himſelf in ſin- while, he put off the trial to a more convenient ſeaſon. For, 6 fo 
gle combat againſt thoſe that ſhould charge him with that the reſent conjunEture allowed him not leiſure to examine 3 PR ww 
crime, and make them repent of their calumny. However, woo which required ſo much time to diſcuſs. He was im. Fg he 
he did not think proper to wait the iſſue 4, but privately de- patient. to be at Rome, where he was recalled upon the dat! T7 ” 
parted that very night in diſguiſe, in order to retire into of Victor his rival. However the ſchiſm was till kept 9! 3 
Flanders, going by the name of Dereman e. foot, by the cardinals of the oppoſite party electing another « tha 
[1164] The king of France gladly heard that the quarrel pope, who aſſumed the name of Paſchal III. 9 
between Henry and the archbiſhop of Canterbury was not [1165] Henry being extremely incenſed at Alexander“ 
like to be adjuſted. He was in hopes, Becket being ſupport- proceedings, as a mark of his reſentment, forbid, under the [11 
ed, would imbroil his ſovereign in troubles, of which France ſevereſt penalties, all appeals to Rome. This prohibition was ; aro 
might make an advantage, and therefore ſent him an offer quickly followed by an expreſs order to commit to priſon all OO 
He really was, or pretended to be ill of the cholick. Gervas. He went firſt to Lincoln, attended only by three perſons; from whence he 7 
Buy Robert earl of Leiceſter, and Reginald earl of Cornwall. travelled, through by-ways, and in diſguiſe, till he came to Sandwich, Where ' He 
* His friends told him that it he came to court, he ſhould either be im- he embarked, and went over to Flanderi, Hoved. Gervas. the kin, 
priſoned or murdered. Hoved. Gilbert Foliot biſhop of London, and William earl of Arundel. Hove. n Ri 
| Hoveden ſays he celebrated the maſs of St. Stephen, whoſe office is, s The archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Winchefter, London, Ch Ville; as 
princes fat together, and ”= againft me. - cheſter, and Exeter; and Wido Rufus, Richard de Iveceſtre, and John de de St, ( 
; As did alſo Gilbert biſhop of London. Hoved. 6 Oxtord, clergymen; and William earl of Arundel, Hugh de Gundevilbe, 0 1 b 
But immediately took his horſe and rid away, the people crying out af- Bernard de St. Valery, and Henry F itzgerald, Hoved. ue, u 


t. lum, ſtay, traytor, and hear thy ſcutence. - Hoved. d Hoveden ſays, ne did not come to the pope till four days 
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ſhure, which then belonged to England. 


of thoſe that accompanied Becket in his flight, 
or were gone to join him ſince his departure. After this, he 
i \eftered, in the hands of the biſhop of London, the re- 
— ues of all the eceleſiaſticks that openly eſpouſed the arch- 
biſhops quarre], to put it out of their power to aſſiſt him. 
Moreover he enjoined the magiſtrates to puniſh upon the ſpot, 
as traitors, all perſons that ſhould be taken either with the 
one's or Becket's letters or mandates about them, importing 
the excommunication of any private perſon, or an interdict 
upon the 90%. cx He ordered likewiſe the revenues of the 


the relations 


ſce of Canterbury to be ſeized, with all the archbiſhop's ef- 


fects i. Laſtly, not content with forbidding prayers tor him 
in the church, be baniſhed all his relations, not ſparing even 
the moſt diſtant. ; 

Theſe rigotous proceedings ſerved only to exaſperate the 
archbiſhop the more, who, on his Parts excommunicated all 
that adhered to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particu- 
larly ſome lords of the council k, who however deſpiſed his 
cenſures. At length, finding the king was bent to maintain 
his ground, he took the liberty to ſend him a threatening let- 
ter, which it will not be amiſs to inſert, as a piece very pro- 
per to diſcoyer the character of that prelate. 


Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury to the king of England. 


« HAVE moſt earneſtly deſired to ſee you, and although 
& J cannot deny, that in this I had a view to my own, yet 
« was it your intereſt that lay neareſt my heart. I was in 
« hopes that when you ſhould fee me again, you would call 
« to mind the many ſervices I have done you, with all ima- 
“ ginable regard and affection. For the truth of which I ap- 
« peal to him who 1s to judge all mankind, when they ſhall 
« appear before his tribunal, to be rewarded according to 
& their deeds. I flattered myſelf that you would be moved 
« with compaſſion towards me, who am forced to beg my 
« bread in a ſtrange land, though, by the grace of God, I 

have plenty of all things neceflary for my ſubſiſtence. I 
receive however great conſolation from the words of the 
apoſtle, they that live in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer perſecution ; 
and likewiſe from that ſaying of the prophet, I never faw 
te the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. 

As to what relates to you, I cannot but be {ſenſibly affect- 
ed with it for three reaſons. Firſt, becauſe you are my 
liege lord : ſecondly, becauſe you are my king : thirdly, 
becauſe you are my ſpiritual fon. As my liege lord, I owe 
and offer you my beſt advice, ſuch however as is due from 
a biſhop, ſaving the honour of God, and the head of the 
church. As my king, Iowe you a profound reſpect, and 
withal am bound to direct my admonitions to you. As my 
ſon, it is my duty to correct and exhort you. Kings are 
© anointed in three places; the head, the breaſt, and the 
* arms, which denote glory, holineſs, and power. We find 
“ from ſeveral inſtances taken from the ſcriptures, that the 
* kings who deſpiſed the commandments of the lord, were 
« deprived of glory, underſtanding, and might: ſuch were 
« Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, and many o- 
* thers, On the contrary, they that humbled themſelves 
* before God, received a larger meaſure of grace, and in 
greater perfection. This was experienced by David, He- 

zekiah, and ſome others. Take, therefore, my liege lord, 
the advice of your vaſſal, hearken, my king, to the ad- 
monitions of your biſhop, and receive, my ſon, the cor- 
rections of your father, leſt you are drawn aſide into ſchiſm, 
or perſuaded to hold communion with ſchiſmaticks. All 
the world knows with what honour and devotion you re- 
ceived the pope, how reſpectfully and zealouſly you pro- 
tected the church of Rome, and what ſuitable returns 
the church and pope have made you. Remember there- 
fore the declaration you made, and even laid upon the al- 
* ter at your coronation, to protect the church of God in all 
* her immunities. Reſtore the church of Canterbury, from 
* Which you received your authority, to the ſtate it was in 
* under your predeceflors and mine: otherwiſe be affured, 
* that you will draw down on your head the wrath and ven- 


* geance of God,” 


[1166] This letter was little capable of appeaſing the in- 
denſed king. And indeed it is very hard to believe, the 
writer thought it proper for that end, or penned it with that 
intent. Mean time, Henry, knowing the king of France 


He ordered alſo peter-pence to be collected, and not to be ſent out of 
the kingdom. Hoved. 


N 5 Richard de Lucy, Richard of Poictiers, Jocelin de Bailul, Alan de Ne- 
ville: as alſo John de Oxford, Richard de Iveceſtre, Ranulph de Broc, Hugh 
St, Clare, Thomas Fitzbernard, &c. R. Diceto, Paris. 


Wherewith he went and attacked the Welſh, that had pillaged Flint- 
& 
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209 
cheriſhed the diſcord between him and the court of Rome, by 
offering to aſſiſt the pope, was willing to let his holineſs ſce 
on how weak a . * he relied, in caſe things came to 
an open rupture; To that end he levied a numerous army !, 
as well to prevent any revolt the pope might excite in his do- 
minions, as to be in a readineſs to oppoſe the king of France, 
in caſe of an attack n. This precaution hindered, no doubt, 
Alexander from proceeding ſo vigorouſly as he intended, and 
made him ſenſible of the danger of precipitating matters. 
The truth is, a prince ſupported with a ſtrong army, has it 
always in his power to render himſelf formidable to thoſe who 
have none but ſpiritual weapons to brandiſh. Mean while, the 
biſhop of London and the reſt of the fuffragans of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, wrote to the archbiſhop, on occaſion of 
his letter to the king, and remonſtrated to him his pride in 
writing to his ſovereign without the cuſtomary ſalutations, as 
if he had written to an inferior. They repreſented to him, 
moreover, the mean eſtate from whence the king had raiſed 


him to ſuch grandeur : his ingratitude to a prince whom he 
was ſo much indebted to, and his arro 


* in daring to 
threaten a monarch ſo far exalted above him. In fine, they 


ave him notice, they appealcd to the pope from whatever 
e ſhould act tor the future againſt them or the kin 


dom, and 
appointed Aſcenſion day to produce the reaſons of their ap- 
Deal. 

The king of England's army threw the pope under great 
apprehenſions. He was afraid, Henry would at length unite 
with the emperor, and it ſo, the king of France would not 
be able, or at leaſt, willing to protect him. This confidera- 
tion induced him to try to divert Henry from ſuch a thought, 
with the hopes of ſceing the conteſt ſpeedily ended to his ad- 
vantage. Accordingly, when Henry leaſt expected it, Alex- 
ander appointed legates ® to decide the affair in England, and 
ordered them forthwith to depart. But the legates were 
hardly ſet out, when he clogged their powers with reſtricti— 
ons that prevented them from giving a ſinal decifion. The 
legates being arrived at London, and preparing to proceed, 
a freſh obſtacle unexpectly occurred. Becket refuſed to put 
his cauſe into their hands, unleſs the king would firſt reſtore 
what he had taken from him or his friends. He further in- 
ſiſted upon a general revocation of all the king's orders fince 
the beginning of the conteſt, that is, in a word, that he 
would condemn himſelf betorchand. This is a clear evidence, 
the legates had not full powers to decide the matter, fince the 
archbiſhop's refuſal to ſtand to their judgment, without theſe 
conditions, was ſufhcient to ſtop their proceedings, Where- 
fore the king eaſily ſaw the pope intended only to amuſe him. 
Mean time, Becket's own friends, dreading the king would 
go to extremities, adviſed him to give his fovercign ſome ſa- 
tisfaction. He told them, he was ready to comply with the 
king's will, ſaving his honour, the church's poſſeſſions, and 
his own, and the right of others. So many ſalvos muſt have 
ſhown, he was not inclinable in the leaſt to relax. However, 
his friends, who had ſo good an opinion of him, as to believe 
he was willing to ſacrifice his private intereſt to the church's 
peace, made him another propoſal. They aſked him, whe- 
ther he would agree to reſign the archbiſhoprick, in caſe the 
king would, upon that condition, give up the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon ? but they did not find him at all diſpoſed to 
ſhow that proof of his diſintereſtedneſs. He plainly told 
them, the propoſal was unequal, fince he could not renounce 
his dignity without betraying the cauſe of God and of the 
church, whereas the king was bound in conſcience to annul 
his new laws. This reply, and the limited powers of the le- 
gates, entirely deſtroyed all theKing's hopes, and made him 
reſolve to create the archbiſhop as much trouble as poſſible. 
To that end, he ſent word to the abbot of Pontigni, who had 
two years entertained Becket in his Monaſtery, that if he 
ſheltered him any longer, he would expel his dominions all 
the monks of his order, and ſeize their eſtates. Upon this, 
Becket was forced to quit the abbey, but it was not long be- 
fore he met with another retreat. The king of France ad- 
mitted him into Sens , where he often reſided, and hand- 
ſomely furniſhed him with all things neceſſary. His frequent 
converſations with that monarch, were a great means of in- 
creafing the jealouſy and animoſity he had already entertain- 
ed againſt Henry. | 

Towards the latter end of this year queen Eleanor was de- 
livercd of a fourth fon, called John. The birth of this prince 
was quickly followed by the death of the empreſs Matilda, 


n King Henry went into Normandy in 1165, in Lent, and returned to 
England the ſame year. Hoved. 


» Gratian, nephew of the late pope Eugenius, and Vivian advocate of the 
court of Rome. Gervaſe. 


* Gervaſe ſays they met in France, between Giſors and Trice, Nov. 18, 
? Where he ſtaid four years, Gervaſe. 


She 
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the king's mother, in the fixty-ſeyenth year of her age 4. 
[1167] She left in her will very confiderable legacies to the 
poor and the churches, and bequeathed a large ſum for 
finiſhing the bridge of Roan, of which ſhe had laid the foun- 
dation. | 
Hitherto the pope and the archbiſhop had but little reaſon 
to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their conteſt with Henry. Becket, 
deprived of his revenues, languiſhed in a melancholy exile, 
whiiſt the pope received no profits from England. His holi- 
neſs eafily foreſaw, if things remained in this ſtate, his au- 
thority was like to be contemned, not only in England, but 
in other parts of Chriſtendom. Beſides he was of a very 
haughty temper. This is the ſame Alexander, that ſome 
years after, treated ſo ſhamefully the emperor Frederick Bar- 
baroſſa at Venice r. There was no hopes, therefore, that a 
pope of his character would ſuffer the King to triumph with- 
out long and violent ſtruggles. Accordingly, as ſoon as his 
affairs were ſettled, he began ſeriouſly to think of means to 
end this conteſt to his advantage. To make the king un- 
eaſy, he ſhewed an extraordinary regard for Becket, and 
confirmed to him all the privileges enjoyed by his predeceſ- 
ſors, affecting by this unſeaſonable reſpect to inſult the king. 
And indeed, there was no occaſion of taking this ſtep, while 
the archbiſhop was in exile, and out of favour with his ſo- 
vereign. Henry, to be even with him, cauſed it to be ru- 
moured, that he was going to withdraw his obedience from 
Alexander, and recognize Paſchal III. He even went ſo far 
as to write to ſome of the princes of Germany, to acquaint 


them, he was upon the point of taking this reſolution, 


The truth is, if it had been in- his power, he would very 
probably have taken that ſtep, without farther conſideration, 
but it would have been difficult to bring the nation to this 
change, and eſpecially the clergy. He had but few biſhops 
on his fide. All the reſt of the clergy were for the pope and 
Becket in their hearts, though fear kept them from ſhowing 
it openly. Alexander knowing their inclinations, was the 
more ſtout, and exprefled leſs regard for the king than 
he would otherwiſe have done. To let the king lee his 
threats gave him no concern, he ſent a letter to the biſhop 
of London, wherein he ſeemed to throw off all regard for 
that prince. He commanded the biſhop boldly to admonith 
him, and enjoin him, in his name, to reſtore the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to his ſee, and annul the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon. The biſhop diſcharged his commiſſion, though 
not ſo imperiouſly as the pope had commanded. However, 
he writ to him afterwards, to repreſent that the king had 
made no innovations, but only trod in the ſteps of his prede- 
ceſſors, that his conduct could not in reaſon be blamed, ſince 
he offered to ſubmit to the judgment of the church, provid- 
ed the affair was tricd in the kiagdom. 

[1168] Whatever advantage the king had hitherto gained, 
he wanted to get clear of this troubletome buſineſs, which 
obſtructed the defign he had formed to conquer Ireland. Be- 
fides, he foreſaw, this diſpute would in the end turn to his 
diſadvantage, and be very prejudicial to the nation. In this 
belief, he defired the king of France to appoint a place 
where they might have an interview with the archbiſhop, to 
hear what he had to ſay in his defence. Lewis agreeing to 
this requeſt, Becket appeared before the two kings*, and 
very boldly pleaded his cauſe, After which, being aſked 
whether he would own that he ought to obey the ſovereign, 
he made anſwer, he was ready to pay obedience to him in all 
things, ſaving the honour of God. How reaſonable ſoever 
this ſalvo might appear, Henry looked upon it as an evafi- 
on. He told the king of France what Becket ſeemed to pro- 
miſe was nothing at all: fince, by his reſtriction, he reſerv- 
cd a power to pronounce whatever diſpleaſed him contrary 
to the honour of God : but, continued he, I ſhall make him 
this offer, which cannot be ſuſpected of a double meaning: 
there have been in England kings not ſo powerful as myſelf, 
and archbiſhops that have been great and holy men ; let him 
but pay me the ſame regard as the greateſt of his predeceſ- 
{ors paid the leaſt of mine, and I will be ſatisfied. This was 
not what Becket wanted. He knew very well, it would be 
difficult to juſtify his pretenſions by any former precedent. 
And therefore he rejected the offer, on pretence that the af- 


4 She was buried, (ſays Sandford) aged about fixty four years, in the ab- 
bey of Bec in Normandy, with funeral pomp. But Gabriel de Moulin tells 
us, ſhe was interred in the church of Notre Dame du Pre, in the ſuburbs of 
Roan, On account of her being the daughter of a king, wife of an empe- 
ror, and mother of a king, ſhe had, according to M. Paris, theſe words en- 
graven on her tomb: 


Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici tilia, ſponta, parens. 


Her iſſue by the earl of Anjou was: I. Henry Fitzempreſs, king of Eng- 
land. II. Geoffrey carl of Nantes, who died 1157. III. William, called 
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fair being now. before the pope, he could agree to noth:. 
without his conſent, How great partiality ſocver the king * 
France had all along ſhown to Becket, he could not h "x 

wning on this occaſion, that the arcbiſhop's obſtinacy oY 
the ſole obſtacle to a peace, This confeſſion was very 3 
viceable to Henry, as it ſilenced, in great meaſure, the 
port ſo induſtriouſly ſpread in the world, of his intention « 
aboliſh in England the privileges of the clergy. 1 ga 
it made no impreſſion on Becket, as well knowing the oy, 
was too much intereſted, and too deeply engaged in the aff. 
ever to deſiſt. | 555 

[1169] It plainly appeared, Becket was not miſtaken, , 
preſently after, Alexander ſent the king notice, he coulc - 
diſpenic with granting the archbiſhop a power to reveng 
the ſword of excommunication, the injuries done the c 
and his own perſon. As ſoon as Becket received the pope's 
leave, he thundered anathemas againſt ſuch numbers of tha 
clergy, that there was ſcarce enough left unexcommunicate! 
to officiate in the king's chapel. Though moſt were inclined 
to favour the cauſe he maintained, he was not ſatisfied, bi 
charged them with ſhameful prevarication, in not openly 
eſpoufing his quarrel. Henry, provoked at theſe proceed. 
ings, appealed to a future council, and ſent the pope wor! 
that unleſs he immediately diſpatched legates, with power 0 
decide the affair, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as would no- 
be agreeable to him. This menace threw Alexander int, 
great perplexity, becauſe he could not help fearing the union 
of the king with the emperor. On the other hand, he wa; 
ſo engaged in the defence of the pretended rights of the 
church, that he could not deſiſt without great prejudice 90 
the holy fee. To free himſelf from this uneaſineſs, he had 
recourſe to the methods always ſucceſsfully practiſed by the 
court of Rome on the like occaſions. He feigned to be will. 
ing the affair ſhould be tried in England, and, to allure 
Henry with theſe hopes, ſent away legates, who met the 
king in Normandy, But as they were preparing to wait on 
him, they received freſh inſtructions, forbidding them to gire 
a final ſentence, without imparting it to the archbiſho!) ct 
Sens. This was ſufficient to blaſt all hopes of a ſudden Peace, 
none being more averſe to it than that prelate. 

Some time after, the pope willing to keep Henry Qill in + 
belief that matters might be amicably adjuſted, defired the 
two kings of England and France, to confider of means to 
end the diſpute. Whereupon, Henry repairing to Par, 
Becket was ordered to appear once more before theſe two 
[os This conference, purpoſely intended to amuſe 

enry, ſucceeded no better than the former*. The arch- 
biſhop, without yielding the leaſt point, till inſiſted, that 
before a treaty was begun, the king ought to make entire u- 
ſtitution , to which Henry would not conſent, without know- 
ing firſt the terms of reconciliation. This was all Becket 
could have expected by way of compenſation, in caſe he 
himſelf had made any conceſſions. But to pretend, that the 
king ſhould begin with condemning himſelf by this reftituti- 
on, without any advances on his part, was in effect to declare, 
he would come to no agreement. The only thing he offered 
as a fign of his inclination to peace, was that he would ſtand 
to the judgment of the French divines. But this offer being 
rejected, the negotiation broke off, with ſome advantage 
however to the king, as it rendered his diſpoſition to peace 
more conſpicuous. | 
There is no adjuſting a quarrel with the clergy, unleſs their 
demands are all anſwered, Their cauſe, as they pretend, 1 
the cauſe of God, and conſequently no conceſſions can be 
made without fin. Upon this principle it was, that the arch- 
biſhop of Sens, preſſed the pope to put England under an in- 
terdict, and excommunicate Henry for an obſtinate heretic: 
Henry having advice of what this prelate was ſoliciting a 
Rome, publithed a freſh edict in England, forbidding the te- 
ceiving any orders from the pope, or Becket, and declaring, 
in caſe a letter of interdict ſhould come into the kingdom, |) 
that ſubmitted to it ſhould be immediately hanged, as traito!5 
to their king and country. In fine, he enjoined all abſcn! 
clergymen to return to their churches, on pain of forfeiting 
all their revenues, and ſuſpended the payment of peter-penc® 
till further orders. Theſe vigorous proceedings making tl 


d not 
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by Speed earl of Poĩctou: but he does not appear to be otherwiſe mentioned, 
than Willielmns frater regis Henrici. He bd in 1163. IV. A daughte!, 
as ſaid by Hoveden, to be wife of Owayn prince of North Wales, Bu. the 
is mentioned by no other author, : 

He was the nineteenth emperor of Germany from Charles the Grei!, 
Upon a quarrel with Alexander, he was excommunicated, and at leng" 
forced to ſubmit to the pope, who inſolently trod on his neck. 

Near Paris, about the middle of November. M. Paris. 

t It was held at a place called Mons Martyrum. Gervas. . 

» Becket computed his loſles at thirty thouſand marks; and the king ct 
fered him ten thouſand for the charges of his journey. Gervas. 
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pe apprehenſive of ſome dangerous revolution, ſhould he 
carry things to extremity, he left the affair undetermined, in 
expectation of an opportunity to puſh it with more advantage 
imſelf. | 
1 ; — During this calm, Henry, who had ſpent near four 
ears in France, returned home“ to regulate ſome affairs, 
hich his abſence had hindered him from attending to. The 
adminiſtration of juſtice was ſo ſhametully neglected, that 
at his arrival he found himſelf obliged to ſend commiſſioners 
into all the counties, with full powers to enquire into the 
miſdemeanors of the magiſtrates, and to puniſh the guilty *. 
This, and ſome other affairs 8 public good, 
being ſettled to the people's ſatisfaction, Henry convened a 
general aſſembly /, at which were preſent the biſhops, ab- 
bots, earls, barons, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and aldermen of the 
principal cities of the kingdom. Before this numerous aſ- 
ſembly be cauſed Henry his eldeſt ſon to be crowned * by 
the archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the biſhops of London 
and Durham: the next day the young king received the teal- 
ties of all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and of the magiſ- 
trates of the cities and counties, who were ſummoned on pur- 
poſe to be preſent at the coronation. At the feaſt, made 
upon this occaſion, the king himſelf would carry up the firſt 
diſh, and ſpeaking to his ſon, told him, never was monarch 
ſerved in a more honourable manner. Inſtead of returning 
his compliment, the young king, who was of a very haugh- 
ty ſpirit, turning to the archbiſhop of York, who ſtood by 
him, ſaid in a low voice, it was no ſuch great condeſcenſion 
in the ſon of an earl to ſerve the ſon of a king. 

This coronation, performed with an univerſal approbati- 
on, gave the king a double ſatisfaction. He not only by that 
means ſecured the crown in his family, but morcover ex- 
tremely mortified Becket, Indeed that prelate was concern- 
ed to hear, a ceremony of that importance was ſolemnized 
without him, being, as he Jenner an office annexed to 
the dignity of archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
be king of France took great offence at his daughter's 
not being crowned with the prince her ſpouſe. This diſguſt, 
joined to ſome other occafions of quarrel, which are but too 
frequent among neighbouring princes, cauſed him to take up 
arms. But this war was of ſo little conſequence and ſhort 
continuance, that it is entirely needleſs to deſcend to particu- 
lars. It ſuffices to ſay, that it was almoſt as ſoon ended as 
begun, by a treaty of peace between the two monarchs. 

Shortly after Henry was ſeized with a violent fever at 
Domfront, in the province of Maine. He was ſo dangerouſ- 
ly ill, that believing he was near his end, he haſtily made his 
will. To Henry his eldeſt fon, he gave England, Norman- 
dy, Maine, and Anjou; and to Richard his ſecond ſon, Gui- 
enne and Poictou. As for Geoffrey, he thought Bretagne 
ſufficient for him, which he was to enjoy after the death of 
duke Conan his brother-in-law. As for John, his fourth ſon, 
he was ſatisfied with recommending him to be provided for 
by his eldeſt brother. 

Henry's indiſpoſition produced another conſiderable effect. 
The approach of death having raiſed ſcruples in the king, to 
which he was a ſtranger whilſt in health, he reſolved to be 
reconciled, at any rate, with Becket, in caſe he recovered, 
He conſidered, the archbiſhop had been ſufficiently puniſhed 
by a fix year's exile, during which he had been deprived of 
his revenues. Befides, he was defirous, if God pleaſed to 
prolong his days, to enjoy a repoſe, which the pope threat- 
enced continually to diſturb, by thundering the church's cen- 
ſures againſt him. Purſuant to this reſolution, as ſoon as his 
health permitted, he held a conference with the king of 
France at Montmirail, where Becket was preſent. As the 
King then ſtood diſpoſed, he agreed to almoſt every thing re- 
quired by the archbiſhop. But after all the articles were ſet- 
tled, juſt as Becket was ſtepping up to the king, to give him 
the kiſs of peace, he took it in his head to ſay, he was go- 
ing to ſalute him to the honour of God. The king, who 
was not thoroughly ſatisfied of his ſincerity, imagining there 
Was ſome hidden myſtery in that expreſſion, refuſed to re- 
ceive his ſalute accompanied with thoſe words, which to him 
ſeemed ſuperfluous. The archbiſhop, on his part, inſiſting 
upon ſaying them, all the pains taken to adjuſt matters be- 


„He landed at Portſmouth, March 3, after a very bad paſſage, one of 
his ſhips being loſt, and ſeveral of his 4 men — Daw, 

* Sheriff and other officers. The reader may fee the articles of enquiry at 
arge in Gervas, and Tyrrel, vol. II. which gave great light into the mini- 
ſerial part of the law of thoſe days. 

Y At W indſor. From thence he came to Weſtminſter, where his ſon was 

at this coronation were preſent, William king of Scotland, (who 


= king . homage) and his brother David, who was knighted by Hen- 
+ Hoved, 
* With the aſſent and conſent of the clergy and people. Clero & populo 
eonſentientibus & aſſentientibus. Hoved, 2 51 8. * 
arch 


* Chiefly through the means of Rotiou, iſhop of Roan, R. de Diceto, 
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came of no effect, by the over-ſtraining nicety of both par- 
ties. However, Henry willing upon any terms to get clear 
of this buſineſs, ordered it ſo, that another interview was 
agreed upon at Amboiſe, where the _ of France came 
attended by ſeveral princes and lords. Here at length all 
difficulties were ſurmounted. Henry was fincerely reconci- 
led with Becket *, and ſwore to reſtore him to the ſame ſtate 
he enjoyed before his baniſhment, and likewiſe make reſtitu- 
tion to his relations and friends, of all that was ſeized fince 
his departure. Thus this conteſt ſeemed to be happily ended 
by the king's generoſity, who proteſted, he heartily forgave 
all that was paſſed b. 

But the archbiſhop was not ſo eaſily appeaſed. Though he 
obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe that had offended him, he 
himſelf could not reſolve to forgive thoſe whom he thought 
he had reaſon to complain of. He was chiefly exaſperated 
againſt the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Exeter, who had acted the moſt openly againſt 
him. Before he left France to return. into England, he ob- 
tained the pope's licence to ſuſpend the firſt, and excommu- 
nicate the others, and accordingly executed it the moment he 
landed. He had even no regard to the entreaties of the young 
king, who having notice ot his deſign, ſent meſſengers to di- 
vert him from it. Though by this refuſal, he gave that 
prince juſt cauſe to complain of him, he would go and ſalute 
him at Woodſtock, where he refided. Some ſay, the defire 


of paying his reſpects to the young king was not the princi- 


pal motive of his intended viſit, but his real aim was to make 
a triumphant entry into London, through which he was to 
paſs. Be this as it will, he lodged in Southwark, with defign 
to be at Woodſtock next day, but he received a letter from 
the young king, ordering him to repair forthwith to Canter- 
bury. Though this was a great mortification to him, he 
thought fit to obey the order. Accordingly he ſet forward 
for the capital of his dioceſe, where he made his entry with 
the acclamations of the meaner ſort of people, whilſt the 
more conſiderate were ſorry to ſee him thus triumphant, who, 
far from being troubled by his long exile, was grown more 
haughty. This was ſoon viſible, more particularly, when 
mounting his archiepiſcopal chair on Chriftmas day, he ſo- 
lemnly excommunicated Nigel de Sackvil, and Robert Brock, 
both diſtinguiſhed by their birth and ſtations. He accuſed the 
tormer of unjuſtly detaining a manor belonging to the arch- 
biſhoprick, and the latter of cutting off the tail of a horſe, 
that was carrying proviſions to his palace. This proceeding 
was a plain indication, he was not humbled by his diſgrace, 
but was ready to revive the quarrel whenever he ſaw occaſion. 
The truth is, had he intended to keep fair with the king, he 
would not have excommunicated for ſuch trifles, two of the 
immediate vaſlals of the crown, fince that was one of the ar- 
ticles which occaſioned his conteſt with Henry. 

Mean time, the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates 
were gone to carry their complaints to the king, who was ſtill 
in Normandy. When they came into his preſence, they 
threw themſelves at his feet, and complained, that by the 
peace made with Becket, the terrors and troubles of thoſe 
that had ſacrificed themſelves to his ſervice were increaſed. 
The archbiſhop of York added, as long as Becket was alive, 
it was impoſſible for England to enjoy any rapoſe. Henry, 
exaſperated by theſe complaints, and tired with being thus 
inceſſantly plagued, by the inſolence of a ſubje& whom he 
had raiſed from the duſt, could not help uttering theſe words 
aloud, I am very unhappy, that among the great numbers 
I maintain, there's not a man that dares undertake to revenge 
the affronts I perpetually receive from the hands of a wretch- 
ed prieſt. Theſe words were not dropt in vain, Four of the 
king's domeſticks © reflecting on the king's reproaches, com- 
bined together to free him from this enemy. To that end, 
they came to Canterbury, where they agreed upon the me- 
thod to execute their deſign. One day, when the archbiſhop 
was gone to the cathedral © with few attendants, they entered 
the church armed, and came up to the altar where he was 
ſtanding. They began with outragiouſly upbraiding him for 
his pride and ingratitude : to which he returned ſo reſolute 
an anſwer, as gave them occaſion to execute their purpoſe. 
As they were not come with intent to reproach him only, they 


d And held Becket's ſtirrup, whilſt he was getting on horſeback, Gervas. 

© Fitzitephens calls them barons and ſervants of the bedchamber; Bromp- 
ton, four knights, belonging to the king's houſhold ; and Hoveden, men 
eminent for their birth. Their names were Reginald Fitzurſe, William 
Tracy, Richard Britton, and Hugh Morvill. Diceto. 

They went firſt to his houſe, and expoſtulated with him about the ex- 
communicated biſhops, &c. after which they retired. The archbiſhop in the 
mean while going into the cathedral to veſpers, they followed him there, &c. 


R. Diceto. Geryas, Brompton ſays, they directly went into the church, 
where he was. 
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broke his ſkull with their clubs * in ſo violent a manner, that which happened in that interval, the moſt remarkable Where, 
the blood and brains flew all over the altar. After committ- of were as follow : 
ing this action, they peaceably retired, no body _— to In 1165, during the heat of the diſpute, the arChbiſhoy 
ſtop them f. The reſolution, Becket ſhowed on this occaſion, of Cologn, came into England, to conduct Matilda the king's 
the zeal he expreſſed by recommending to God, with his laſt daughter to the duke of Saxony, to whom ſhe was betroth. 
breath, the cauſe of the church, the time and manner of his ed. As all the princes of Germany were then for the anti. 
death, aggravated the guilt of his murderers, and gained him pope Paſchal, they were conſidered as ſchiſmaticks in all 
more friends after he was dead, than ever he had during his places where Alexander was acknowledged. This is the rea. 
life. : ſon, why, after the departure of the archbiſhop, the churche. 
Thus died this famous archbiſhop, whom ſome have rank- where he and the prieſts that attended him, faid maſs, were 
ed among the moſt illuſtrious martyrs, whilſt others believed all reconſecrated. The king durſt not oppoſe this reſolution 
they might, without any injuſtice, deny him the character of for fear of making the breach wider between. him and Alex. 
an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian. About fifty years after ander, with whom he was willing to keep fair. 
his death, it was the ſubject of a public diſpute at the uni- In 1166, certain hereticks arrived from Germany in Eng. 
verſity of Paris, whether Becket was in heaven or hell, ſo land, about thirty in number, being headed by one Gerhard. 
ambiguous a point was his ſanctity. Some aſſerted, that for It is not diſtinctly known wherein their hereſy confiſted, in al 
his extreme pride, he deſerved to be damned. Others on likelihood there were fathered upon them, by forced infer. 
the contrary, maintained, that the miracles wrought at his ences, opinions which they entertained not. However this 
tomb, were undoubted proofs of his ſalvation. This argu- be, they were ſummoned before a council held on purpoſe at 
ment indeed would have been unanſwerable, if theſe miracles Oxford, where they were condemned, and delivered over tg 
were as evidently proved, as induſtriouſly ſpread, However the ſecular power. The king, unwilling to give the pope any 
this be, it is confeſſed Becket ſuffered martyrdom, but it re- handle againſt him, treated theſe people very ſeverely, AF. 
mains to determine, whether it was indeed for the cauſe of ter branding them in the cheek with a hot iron, he forbad all 
God and religion, or only for that of the pope and clergy, I his ſubjects to give them any relief. This prohibition being 
ſhall leave the reader to make what reflection he thinks pro- punCtually obſerved, ail thoſe wretches miſerably periſhed 
per on this ſubject, whilſt I content myſelf with m— the with hunger, without being heard to utter the leaſt complaint 
conſequences of this prelate's death, which are no leſs re- of ſuch inhuman uſage. This is not the only inſtance of its 
markable than the incidents of his life. He had deſerved being the worſt of times for hereticks, when princes are at 
too well of the court of Rome, not to have a place in the ca- variance with the 2 
talogue of the ſaints. There were many in that liſt, who, in Malcolm, king of Scotland, died about this times, ang 
the opinion of that court itſelf, were not ſo worthy of the ho- was ſucceeded by Wilham his brother. 
nour, as one that had ſpilt his blood in defence of the church, The marriage of Eleanor, daughter of) Henry, with Al. 
He was therefore canonized two or three years after his death. phonſus, king of Caſtile, was conclud 69, a little be- 
However defirous the pope was to ſhow his gratitude to the fore Becket's return into England. 
memory of ſo faithful a ſervant, the world muſt be firſt con- Conan the Little, duke of Bretagne, dying in 1171, prince 
vinced that the cauſe he died in, was approved by God, Geoffrey, who had married his daughter, ſucceeded him, 
otherwiſe his canonization might have been objected againſt. But, as he was not aboye twelve years old, the king his fa. 
Nothing was more proper to infuſe this belief into the minds ther took the guardianſhip upon himſelf, and went in perſon 
of the people than miracles. Accordingly, ſuch multitudes into Bretagne, to receive the fealty of the barons. 
were forthwith wrought at the tomb of the new martyr, that Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events, during the conteſt 
in any other age, the number and nature of theſe miracles, between the king and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, |[ 
inſtead of ſatisfying the world, would have had a quite con- proceed now to what followed upon the death of that 
trary effect. Neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles worked the like, prelate. ; 
or ſo many, to prove the truth of chriſfianity, as this new Henry being freed from the diſturber of his quiet, was in 
ſaint did to authoriſe the privileges and immunities of the hopes to enjoy ſome tranquility. But he found that Becket, 
clergy. It was not thought ſufficient to aſſert his reſtoring when dead, created him no leſs trouble than when alive. His 
dead men to life, but it was farther affirmed, he raiſed the enemies, the chief of whom were the king of France, and 
very beaſts. It was given out for certain, that being expoſed archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not this opportunity to raiſe him 
to view in the church before he was buried, he roſe out of new diſturbances. They boldly charged him with being the 
his coffin, and went and lighted the wax candles which had author of Becket's murder, and endeavoured by all forts of 
been put out. It is ſaid allo, after the funeral ceremony was means to excite the pope to revenge the death of his faithful 
over, he held up his hands to bleſs the people. To all theſe ſervant. Though it was difficult to prove that Henry had 
miracles many others are added, equally becoming the ma- any hand in the aſſaſſination, Alexander was willing however 
jeſty of God. Mean while, they were ſpread with that con- to believe him guilty, that he might have occaſion to humble 
fidence, that not a man was found hardy enough to ſhew the a prince who had all along ſtoutly oppoſed him. He ws 
leaſt ſign of doubt. The pope's legates, ſent ſome time after ſenſible, this was a favourable juncture to procure advantages 
to examine into theſe matters, found the people of Canterbu- which that monarch could never be brought to yield at ary 
ry ſo perſuaded of the truth of theſe facts, that, upon ſuch other time. Wherefore he threatened to excommunicate him, 
public evidence, his holineſs thought he ſhould run no ha- and put the kingdom under an interdict, unleſs he gave marks 
zard in canonizing Becket, by the name of St. Thomas of of a fincere repentance. Had this prince been more weak, or 
Canterbury. The tomb of the new ſaint was at firſt adorned leſs able, he would never have got clear of ſo dangerous an 
with few ornaments, but, fifty years after his death, his bo- affair. But his reſolution on this occafion, his preſents to the 
dy was laid in a ſhrine, inriched with a prodigious quantity cardinals *, and his repeated proteſtations, to ſubmit to the 
of precious ſtones. As a farther honour to his memory, the ſentence that ſhould be pronounced in England, averted this 
Pope ordered, every fiftieth year, a jubilee to be ſolemnized terrible blow. | 
in the church where he lay. From thence forward miracles Whilſt this affair was tranſacting at Rome, Henry reſum— 
became ſo common at his tomb, and their fame ſpread ſo ed the project of the conqueſt of Ireland, formed ſome yea! 
far, that they drew votaries from all parts of chriſtendom, before, but deferred on account of his quarrel with Becket. 
who came to Canterbury, to obtain the interceſſion of this The Iriſh taking ſome Engliſhmen priſoners, and afterwards 
new ſaint. In 1420, they kept an account of above fifty ſelling them for ſlaves, furniſhed him with a pretence for ths 
thouſand foreigners, of all ages and ſexes, -that came in pil- enterpriſe. Bur the real motive was the defire of enlarging 
grimage that year to this renowned tomb. his dominions by the conqueſt of an iſland ſo near to Eng- 
To avoid interrupting the narative of this famous conteſt, landi, Two favourable conjunctures induced him to think of 
I was obliged to ho till now to ſpeak of certain occurrences this conqueſt, In the firſt place, he was at peace with al 


© They uſed only ſwords, Gervas. Brompt. miſerably in three or four years. See M. Weſtm. p. 259. But the annoy 

f Not daring to return to the king, they went and ſtaid a year at Knareſ- tor on Mr, Camden well obſerves, that this is falſe ; for William Tracy te. 
borough caſtle, in Yorkſhire, belonging to Hugh Morvill; after which, tired, twenty-three years after the fact, to Mort, in Devonſhire, Sce Can. 
Hoveden ſays, they went to Rome for abſolution, and were enjoined to go den in Deyonſhire, 
to Jeruſalem, and do penance on the black mountain for life. We have an s In 1165. Brompt, | 
account of the manner of the archbiſhop's death at large, by Gervaſe of bh The perſons he ſent to the pope, were the archbiſhop of Roan, the bi 
Canterbury, and Edward Ryme, who were eye witnefſes, This laſt had his ſhop of Evreux, the biſhop of Worceſter, Richard Barre, &c. Hoved, p. 
arm almoſt cut off by receiving the ſirſt blow that was made at Becket's 526. The pope refuſed at firſt to ſee them; but when they found no oth.7 
head, occaſioned, as he ſays, by the archbiſhop's calling Fitzurſe, pimp. means would prevail, they began to entreat after the Roman manner ( 
The manuſcript relation of the hie and tyfferings of this archbiſhop, written Gervaſe expreſſes it) that is, they diſtributed five hundred marks among 
in a hand of that age, is preſerved in the library of Greſham-college. He the pope and cardinals, which ſoon gained them an audience. Gervas. 
was allaſlinated in the fifry-third year of his age, on the zoth of December, i Gervas aſſigns this as the reafon of it, Richard, nephew of Herve? ce 
1171, reckoning the beginning of the year from Chriſtmas-day, Gervas. Mont-Maurice, having incurred king Henry's indignation, could no wa; 


Some chroniclers ſay, that all wav were concerued in Becket's murder, died zeſtored to his favour ; whereupon going to his uncle Hervey to Ireland 
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>. .:Abours. And ſecondly, Adrian IV. a native of Eng- 
— then pope, he hoped eafily to obtain his appro- 
bation. Though the outrages committed by the Iriſh upon 
his ſubjects might be one reaſon of his intended expedition, 
that was not the thing he alledged to the pope to obtain his 
nſent. The glory of God and the ſalvation of ſouls, 
"Jaufible pretences, but which rarely ſet princes upon pro- 
ir of this nature, were the arguments he urged to prevail 
wich Adrian to approve his deſign. To theſe he added ano- 
ther, and no leſs powerful motive, the enlarging the juriſ- 
diction and revenues of the holy ſee. He pretended, the 
Iriſh being ſchiſmaticks, it was neceffary to put them in the 
right way, and oblige them to acknowledge the papal autho- 
rity, which till then had been diſregarded by them: that the 
ropereſt means to that end was to bring them into ſubjection 
to the crown of England, which had ever -been devoted to 
the holy ſee. This 1s what we find in the bull ſent him by 
Adrian on this occaſion, where we may further obſerve, what 
wer the popes aſſumed to themfelves, and how attentive 
they were to every thing that might help to increaſe their 
authority. 


Adrian, ſervant of the ſervants of GOD, to his ſon, in 
CHRIST JESUS, Henry, king of England ; ſends 
greeting an apoſtolical benediction. 


« THE deſire your magnificence expreſſes to advance 
« the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain in heaven 
« the prize of eternal happineſs deſerves, no doubt, great 
« commendations. As a good catholick prince, you are very 
te careful to enlarge the borders of the church, to ſpread the 
knowledge of the truth amongſt the barbarous and igno- 
« rant, and to pluck up vice by the roots in the field of the 


ec nance and direction. We are confident therefore, that by 
« the bleſſing of the Almighty, your undertaking will be 
« crowned with a ſucceſs ſuitable to the noble motive which 
« ſets you upon it. For whatever is taken in hand from a 
principle of faith and religion, never fails to ſucceed, It 
is certain, as you yourſelf acknowledge, Ireland as well as 
all other iſlands which have the happineſs to be enhghten- 


doctrines of chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's 


We judge theretore, after maturely confidering the enter- 
priſe you propoſe to us, that it will be proper to ſettle in 
that iſland colonies of the faithful, who may be well- 
« pleaſing to God. 
* You have advertiſed us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, of your 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the iſland 
to juſt laws, and to root out vice, which has long flouriſh- 
ed there. You promiſe to pay us out of every houſe a 
yearly acknowledgment of one penny, and to maintain the 
rights of the church, without the leaſt detriment or dimi- 
nution. Upon which promiſe, giving a ready ear to your 
requeſt, we conſent and allow that you make a deſcent in 
that iſland, to enlarge the bounds of the church, to check 
the progreſs of immorality, to reform the manners of the 
natives, and to promote the growth of virtue and the 
chriſtian religion. We exhort you to do whatever you 
think proper to advance for the honour of God and the ſalva- 
tion of the people, whom we charge to ſubmit to your ju- 
riſdiction, and own you for their ſovereign lord, provided 
always that the rights of the church are inviolably preſerv- 
ed, and the peter-pence duly paid. If therefore you think 
fit to put your defign in execution, labour above all things 
to improve the inhabitants of the iſland in virtue. Uſe 
both your own and the endeavours of ſuch as you ſhall 
judge worthy to be employed in this work, that the church 
* of God be enriched more and more, that religion flouriſh 
in the country, and that the things tending to the honour 
of God and ſalvation of ſouls, be in ſuch manner diſpoſed, 
as may entitle you to an eternal reward in heaven, and an 
immortal fame upon earth.“ 
. Theſe are the foundations of Henry's pretenſions to Ire- 
had. In reading the bull, it is hard to know which of the 
wo acted with the greateſt diſſimulation, the king or the 
BE Pope. Henry alledged falſe pretences to cover his ambition, 
By ad Adrian pretended to believe him, in order to have the 
Wy Ciſpoſal of a country which belonged not to him, and the 
Wy ensterring it to a prince who had no manner of right to it. 
bot ſit is eaſy to diſcover, through all theſe diſguiſes, the 
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y ſettles there, and in a little time, becomes maſter of large dominions, and 
5 — takes Dublin: in order therefore to ſtop his progreis, the Iriſh invite 
Hen? over, &c. Gervilie thinks, another motive of this expedition was that 


ery might tl | imſelf agai 's interdi 
Girath C8 3K lecure himſelf againſt the pope's interdict. But ſee 
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Lord: and in order to this you apply to us for counte- 


ed by the Sun of righteouſneſs, and have ſubmitted to the 


right, and belong to the juriſdiction of the Roman church. 


213 
motives which influenced the pope. Ireland had not yet ac- 
knowledged the ſuperiority of the Roman ſee over the whole 
chriſtian church. That was the immorality which was to be 
rooted out of the field of the lord. Submiſſion to the biſhop 
of Rome, was the ſeed that was to be carefully ſown and che- 
riſhed to the end the Roman church might reap a plentiful 
harveſt, What elſe can be meant by ſpreading the know- 
ledge of the truth, where the chriſtian religion was ſo long 
before embraced ? However this be Henry ſupported with 
the pope's approbation, and authoriſed by his exhortations, 
waited only a favourable opportunity to execute his defign, 
which was obſtructed ſome years by Becker's affair. He was 
no ſooner clear of that incumbrance, but he reſumed the 
ſame project, bent upon executing it, the moment he ſhould 
make a peace with France, with which he was then at war. 
However, though the war was not yet ended, an opportunity 
offered, which he failed not to embrace. But before I re- 
late the ſucceſs of this undertaking, it will be neceſſary to 
give ſome account of that iſland, which we ſhall ſoon ſee 
united to the Engliſh monarchy. 

Ireland is fituated on the Weſt of Great Britain, from 
which it is parted by an arm of the fea, called St. George's 
Channel, in ſome places not above three leagues wide. The 
ifland is in length from South to North, about three hun- 
cred, and in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, two hundred miles. 
It is certain, in all Europe, there is not a more temperate cli- 
mate than that of Ireland. Exceſſive heat and cold are ſel- 
dom known there, becauſe the vapours, riſing from the ſur- 
rounding ſea, generally qualify theſe two extremes. The 
ſoil is very fertile, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts. They 
who ſay no wheat grows there, mean no doubt, the northern 
parts, where the people commonly live upon oat bread. But 
every where elſe there is good wheat, and in plenty ſufficient 
for the ſubſiſtence of the natives. However the iſland 
abounds moſt with paſture grounds, and its chiefeſt wealth 
conſiſts in a great breed of cattle, The ſea is ſtocked with 
ſuch plenty of fiſh, that were the inhabitants deſtitute of all 
other tood, that alone would be ſufficient to ſuſtain them. 
But the moſt confiderable advantage this iſland enjoys, is a 
commodious fituation for trade and commerce, not only with 
all Europe, but other parts of the world. Add to this the great 
number of good ports which facilitate the exportation of its 
commodities. Theſe advantages have ſo raiſed the jealouſy 
of the Engliſh, that ever ſince the conqueſt of the iſland, 
they have had nothing more at heart than the preventing of 
the Iriſh from extending their commerce, leſt the trade of 
England ſhould thereby receive too great a prejudice. It is 
no wonder, an ifland ſo fertile, ſo well fituated, and fo near. 
England, ſhould attract the eyes of Henry II. who ſet no 
bounds to his ambition. 

If we may believe ſome Iriſh hiſtorians, the firſt inhabi- 
tants of this iſland are to be traced beyond the flood. Bur 
others leſs prejudiced in this point, give the following ac- 
count of their origin, They pretend, that from the third 
age of the world, Ireland was inhabited with Scyths, whoſe 
number, in the fourth ł, were confiderably augmented by co- 
lonies of Spaniards. Theſe two nations, in proceſs of time, 
not only peopled Ireland, but the Hebrides alſo, from whence 
part of them went and ſettled in North-Britain, as was ob- 
ſerved in the introduction. 

Several names have been given this iſland, all formed from 
the word Erin, the name given it by the natives themfelves. 
Such as Ierna, Juverna, Iouernia, Ouernia, Bernia, Hiber- 
nia, which plainly own all the ſame origin. The Britons 
ſtyled it in their language Yverdon. The Romans, 'Hiber- 
nia, and the Saxons, Iren-landt, that is, the country ef Iren 
or Erin. The etymology of the word Erin is not well known, 
but Camden's conjecture, who derives it from an Iriſh word 
ſignifying Weſt, ſeems very probable, becauſe in reality Ire- 
land is the moſt weſtern ifland of Europe I. Iſidore and Bede 
call it Scotia, with reſpect to the inhabitants, who for the 
moſt part came from Scythia, as was ſaid before, and for 
that reaſon were called Scots. The ſame writers term it alſo 
Scotia Major, to diſtinguiſh it from North-Britain inhabited 
by the ſame nation. Others give it the name of Britannia 
Parva, to diſtinguiſh it from Great-Britain, pretending that 
all the iſles of thoſe parts ſhould be called the Britannick 
iflands, We are ſtill more in the dark with regard to the ori- 
gin of the Iriſh tongue, which has nothing, not even its let- 
ters, in common with the languages of the neighbouring 
nations. 


Pope Celeſtinus J. was the firſt that undertook the conver- 


They have not explained what they mean by the third and fourth ages 
of the world, Rapin. 


| Bochartus derives Hibernia from Ibernae, a Pheenician word, ſignifying 
the fartheſt habitatioti« | 


Camden 
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ſion of the Iriſh to chriſtianity, by ſending Palladius to preach 


the goſpel to them. But being deprived of this their firſt 
biſhop by an untimely death, Patrick, diſciple of St. Ger- 
manus, was ſent in his ſtead, who converted moſt of the na- 
tives. Their poſterity have all along confidered him as their 
apoſtle, and ſtill hold him in great veneration. Shortly after 
their converſion, Ircland abounded with monks, who for the 
moſt part became ſo famous for their ſanctity, that they were 
the occaſion of the iſland's being termed the country of ſaints. 
From hence great numbers of learned and zealous men came 
forth, who greatly promoted the converfion of the Albin- 
Scots, Pics, and Anglo-Saxons. Such were Columbanus, 
Aidan, Finan, Colman, Kilian, and many others ſpoken of 
clſewhere. | ; 

Religion and learning which flouriſhed in Ireland , were 
expelled thence by foreign invaſions, to which that iſland was 
frequently expoſed. A king of Northumberland ſent a 
numerous army thither, which committed great ravages. 
Afterwards the Norwegians waſted the country in a terrible 
manner above thirty years, under the conduct of Turgeſtus, 
who at length was cut off by an ambuſcade, This devaſta- 
tion was quickly followed by an invaſion of certain people 
from Germany, called by hiſtorians Eſtmanni, that 1s, the 
men of the Eaſt. Shortly after, Edgar, king of England, 
ſubdued Ireland, if a charter that goes under his name may 
be credited, where he makes his boaſts of that conqueſt. But 
how great ſoever the deſolations were that this iſland ſuffered 
from the hands of foreigners, inteſtine diviſions cauſed ſtill 
greater miſchiefs. The Iriſh were hardly freed from the in- 
vaſions of the foreigners, and particularly the Danes, who 
made them, no leſs than the Engliſh, feel the effects of their 
fury, when a civil war broke out among them, which ended 
in the partition of the iſland into ſeveral petty ſtates. Theſe 
kingdoms, which at firſt were numerous, and conſequently 
very ſmall, were at length reduced to ſeven, namely, Con- 
naught, Cork, Leinſter, Oflery, Meath, Limerick, and Ul- 
ſter . The king of Connaught, the principal of theſe petty 
ſovereigns, kept the reſt in a ſort of dependence, with much 
the ſame authority as the Anglo-Saxon monarchs formerly 
enjoyed during the heptarchy. This is the reaſon why the 
Iriſh annals give Roderic, king of Connaught, who reigned 
in the time of Henry II. the title of monarch, though there 
were more kings beſides him in the iſland. Such was the 
ſtate and condition of Ireland, when the Engliſh undertook 
the conqueſt of it. A difference between two of theſe kings, 
the weakeſt of whom invited the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance, was 
the occaſion of the Iriſh lofing their liberty. This was not 
the firſt time the like cauſe had produced the like effect. An 
imprudence of the ſame nature furniſhed the Moors with an 
opportunity of conquering Spain, and the' Anglo-Saxons of 
fubduing Britain. Hence it appears how dangerous it is to 
invite foreigners into a kingdom, who cannot be afterwards 
expelled with the ſame eaſe. | 

Among the ſovereigns then reigning in Ireland, Dermot 
king of Leinſter was one. of the moſt conſiderable, by the ex- 
tent of his dominions. From this prince's acceſſion to the 
throne, he had acted ſo arbitrarily, that he was grown extreme- 
ly odious to his ſubjects. But he made ſhght of his people's 
hatred, being at peace with his neighbours, who concerned 
not themſelves with what paſſed in that kingdom. However, 
he afterwards gave them occaſion himſelt, by | debauching 
and] carrying away the wife of O-Roric, king of Meath. 
O-Roric, to revenge the affront, levied an army, and with 
the help of Roderic, king of Connaught, attacked Dermot, 
who, finding himſelf abandoned by his ſubjects, was forced 
to leave Ireland, for fear of falling into the hands of his 
enemy. As he had no refuge in the iſland, where the reſt of 
the kings refuſed to engage in his quarrel, he went and im- 

plored the protection of the king of England, who was then 
in France, Having informed him of his caſe, he promiſed 
to become his vaſtal, if by his aid he was reſtored to his 
throne, Nothing could be more grateful than this propoſal 


= Camden obſerves, that the Saxons in thoſe days flocked to Ireland, as 
to the great mart of learning; which is the reaſon why we ſo often find this 
in our writers, ſuch a one ſent his ſon over to Ireland to be educated, Vid. 
Bede, I. 3. c. vn. and xxvii. 

a Egfrid, 

Theſe ſeven kingdoms were reduced to four large provinces, into which 
the iſland is at 3 divided, Ulſter, Leinſter, Manker, and Connaught, 
Rapin. To which formerly was added Meath, now reckoned part of Lein- 
ſter. Theſe four provinces are divided into thirty-two counties or ſhires, 
four archbiſhopricks, and eighteen biſliopricks. | 

Richard de Clare, ſurnamed Strong-bow, earl of Striguil, or Strighul, 
(a caſtle in Monmouthſhire) and of Pembroke, Camden, They were alſo 
joined by Milo de Coggeham. Hoved. 

1 Theſe were the firſt Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, where they have conti- 
nued ever fince, retaining ſtill our ancient garb, and much of. our old lan- 


guage, with a mixture of Iriſh, Camden has given us a liſt of ſuch as 


to a prince who had been long meditating the conqueſt ot 
Ireland, and wanted only an opportunity to interpoſe in the 
affairs of that iſland, Mean while, as his war then with 
France permitted him not immediately to aſſiſt the fugitive 
king, he contented himſelf with promifing, as ſoon as the 
war was over, to aid him to the utmoſt of his power, Ne. 
vertheleſs he thought it his intereſt to perſuade Dermot to be. 
gin a war, from whence he hoped to reap great adVantage 

o that end he adviſed him to go into England, and endes. 
vour to obtain what affiſtance he could from ſome Engliſh bz. 
rons, in expectation of greater forces, Dermot followed hi; 
advice, and relying on — word, came into England 
where Robert Fitzſtephen, and Richard Strongbow cat of 
Pembroke agreed with him upon certain conditions, The 
former was prevailed with in hopes of making a conſiderable 
fortune in Ireland. The latter, who had large poſſeſſions in 
England and Wales, was gained by Dermot's promiſe, to giyg 
him his only daughter in marriage, and ſettle the ſucceſlon 
upon him. 

Theſe two lords having drawn together ſome troops 4. 
mong their friends and vaſſals, Fitzſtephen, who was firj 
ready, accompanied Dermot into Ireland, with four hundted 
men. Being landed at Waterford, the king of Leinſter led 
them before the city of Wexford, not far from thence, 
The city, being preſently taken, was given to Fitzſtephen, 
who ſettled there a colony of Engliſh%. After this exploit, 
the adventurers reinforcing their little army, to the number 
of three thouſand men by the junction of the natives“, 
marched againſt the king of Oſſory. This prince, who did 
not expect to be attacked, being unprepared for his defence, 
was forced to ſubmit to what terms the conquerors were 
pleaſed to impoſe. | | 

Mean time, Roderic the monarch had convened the tate; 
of the iſland, and cauſed them to reſolve upon a war with 
Dermot and the Engliſh. Indeed, it was eaſy to perceive, 
their defigns were not confined to the affiſtance of the King 
of Leinſter. But as the adventurers were now grown very 
formidable, he was willing, before he ran any hazard, to try 
by way of negociation, to get them out of the iſland. He 
addreſſed himſelf firſt to Fitzſtephen, and offered him a con- 
ſiderable ſum to retire. His offer being rejected, he turned 
to Dermot, and endeavoured to perſuade him to ſend away 
the Engliſh, by promifing to reſtore him to his kingdom. 
Dermot immediately cloſed with the propoſal, but when they 
came to perform their covenants, miſtruſting each other, 
they could agree neither upon the time nor the manner, 
Whilſt they were employed in deviſing expedients for their 
mutual ſecurity, the earl of Pembroke arrived from England 
with twelve hundred men. His firſt expedition was the tak- 
ing of Waterford, and putting the inhabitants all to the 
ſword. This conqueſt breaking off the negocistion, the carl 
of Pembroke married Dermot's daughter, and quickly attc: 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Leinſter, falling to him by 
the death of his father-in-law. The Iriſh gave that prince 
the ſurname of Ningal, that is, the ſtranger's friend. 

After the death of Dermot, the adventurers prepared to 
carry on their conqueſts. As they ſaw the terror of their arms 
was ſpread over Ireland, they improved the opportunity, and 
advancing farther, became maſters of Dublin, and ſom: 
other places. Roderie and the reſt of the kings were i. 
ſuch confuſion, that they very faintly oppoſed the progre3 
of the foreigners. It is almoſt incredible, that the Iriſh, wis 
were very numerous, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be over-rut 
by a handful of Engliſhmen. The reaſon is imputed to thei 
great dread of the Engliſh croſs-bows, the uſe of which, tl 

then, was unknown to them. | 

Upon the news of this extraordinary ſucceſs, Henry gre" 
jealous of the adventurers. He was in hopes they would 
have wanted his aſſiſtance, and thereby given him a pretence 
to paſs into Ireland himſelf, and ſubdue the iſland. But find- 
ing the faint reſiſtance of the Iriſh rendered his aid needlc!s, 
he was afraid the conquerors would become maſters of thc 


went into Ireland with Dermot. Who (beſides Richard Strong-bow, Ro- 
bert Fitzſtephen, Miles de Coghan, already mentioned) were, Maurice de 
Prendergeſt, Hervey de Mont-Mariſh, Robert Barr, Meiler Meilerinc, Maw 
rice Fitzgerald, Redmund, William Ferrand, Richard de Coghan, Gualte! 
de Ridensford, Gualter and Alexander, ſons of Maurice Girald, Willi 
Notte, Robert Fitzbernard, Hugh de Lacy, William Fitzaldelm, W _ 
Macarell, Humphrey Bohun, Hugh de Gundevill, Philip de Haſting, lug 
Tirell, David Walſh, Robert Poer, Oſbert de Harloter, William de Bes 
denges, Adam de Gernez, Philip de Breos, Griffin, nephew of — — 
Ralph Fitzſtephen, Walter Bar, Philip Walſh, Adam de Hereford, 4 
Cuicy, Hugh Contilon, Redmund Contimore, Redmund Fitzhugb, 2 
of St. David's, &c. Camden in Ireland. * 

r The army was ſtrengthened by the arrival (in the ſame place) of mw 
rice de Prendergeſt, with ſome ſoldiers and archers in two ſhips. It ce 
not appear they were joined by the natives, 
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hole country, which he deſigned for himſelf. In this be- 
* — it neceſſary to oblige them to apply to him. 
To this end, he forbids the exporting proviſions or ammuni- 
tion to Ireland, and commands all his ſubjects to return from 
thence. Theſe orders, which were iſſued on pretence the ad- 
venturers had engaged in their undertaking without his leave, 
ſucceeded to his expectation. As ſoon as the carl of Pem- 
broke and Fitzſtephen were informed of the king's edict, they 
ſent deputies to aſſure him of their obedience, and tell him, 
all their preſent and future conqueſts were at his command. 
This ſubmiſſion eaſily appeaſed the king, who had no far- 
ther thoughts of recalling them. Some time after, he made 
an agreement with them, that he ſhould have all the ſea- ports, 
and the reſt remain in the conquerors, to hold of him and 
his ſucceſſors. [1172] Matters being thus ſettled, Henry 
went over himſelt into Ireland with a tormidable army * and 
landed at Waterford. The Iriſh, who before could not with- 
ſtand a few private perſons, and conſequently ſaw themſelves 
unable to refiſt ſo great forces, choſe a voluntary ſubmiſſion. 
During Henry's ſtay at Waterford, he ſaw all the kings of 
the iſland arrive at his court, and with emulation ſtrive 
who ſhould firſt ſwear allegiance, 

Thus Henry, without ſpilling one drop of blood, became 
maſter of Ireland in leſs time than was ſufficient to travel over 
it, After he had placed freſh garriſons in Waterford, Wex- 
ford, and ſome other maritime towns, purſuant to his agree- 
ment with the adventurers, he came to Dublin, where he 
made ſome regulations for the government of his new con- 
queſt *. Shortly after, he ſet out for England, leaving at 
Dublin, Hugh Lacy, to govern the ifland in his name, with 
the title of juſticiary of Ireland x. 

If they who are acquainted with the largeneſs and impor- 
tance of the kingdom of Ireland, are ſurpriſed at the caſe 
wherewith the Eugliſh ſubdued it, they will have no leſs rea- 
ſon to wonder, when they ſee, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
how troubleſome it was to keep it. There are ſome who, conſi- 
dering the blood and treaſure that were ſpent to maintain the 
Englith in their conqueſts, icruple not to ſay, it would have 
been better for them, the iſland had been in the bottom of 
the ſea. It is certain, their keeping it to this day, is not fo much 
for the profit they reccive from thence, as to prevent its falling 
into the hands of a foreign ꝓower. For, it cannot become 
ſubject to a new maſter, without great detriment to the com- 
merce of England, 

Henry had not time to ſtay any longer in Ireland. He was 
in haſte to go to Normandy, to meet the pope's legates, ſent 
to examine into Becket's murder. Four whole months were 
{ſpent in this matter. Though the legates had orders to give 
the king ablolution, they took depoſitions to prove him 
guilty, in order to enhance the favour he was going to re- 
ceive from his holineſs. In ſhort, after many dithculties and 
delays, he was permitted to clear himſelf by a ſolemn oath, 
that he neither commanded, nor conſented to Becket's aſſaſſi- 
nation. He publicly declared, he was extremely ſorry for 
being the occaſion, by the words he had imprudently drop- 
ped, and was ready to undergo what penance the legates 
ſhould enjoin. Upon this oath and declaration, he was ab- 
ſolved from his pretended crime, on terms denoting the pope's 
favour more than his innocence. To obtain this abſolution, 
he bound himſelf, I. Never to oppoſe the pope's will, ſo long 
as he was uſed as a catholick prince. II. Not to hinder ap- 


peals to the holy ſee. III. To lead an army to the Holy 


Land againſt the infidels, and remain there at leaſt three years 
ſucceſſively. However, he was at liberty to ſend thither only 
two hundred men , in caſe he choſe rather to go in perſon 


* He went over from Pembroke with four hundred fail, and landed in 
Ireland, Oct. 18. Gervas. 

* And there, without the city, bad a place built of wattles, according to 
the faſhion of that country, where he kept his court till the beginning of 


In 1175, Roderic king of Connaught, ſent commiſſioners to king Henry, 
who concluded with him a treaty on October 6, at Windſor: which ſee in 
Rymer, tom. I. p. 41.----In 1270, died Richard earl of Striguil and Pem- 

roke, juſticiary of Ireland, and was ſucceeded by William Fitzaldelin. 

oved. In 1177, king Henry, at a parliament at Oxford, divided part of 
Ireland amongſt ſeveral of his great men. To Hugh de Lacy, he gave the 
whole county of Meath, with all its appurtenances, to hold of him and his 
fon John, for the ſervice of an hundred knights, He made him alſo go- 
vernor ot Dublin, with its appurtenances, On Robert Fitzſtephen, and 
Milo de Cogham, he beſtowed the kingdom of Cork, to hold likewiſe of 
um and his fon John, for the ſervice of ſixty knights: except the city of 

ork, and one cantred, which the king retained in his hands, To Herbert 
F tzherbert, William earl Reginald's brother, and Jollan dela Primerai their 
nepheu, he gave the kingdom of Limeric, for the fame ſervice, and by the 
ame tenure as the laſt ; een and one cantred likewiſe excepted. Wil- 
iam Fitzaldelin his ſewer, he conſtituted guardian, or governor of Wexford, 
od > — and Robert de Poer, his marſhal, of Waterford, 

+ Hoved, 


c ” He was to give the templars as much money as ſhould be thought rea- 
onable to maintain two hundred ſoldiers for one year, Rapin, by miſtake, 
lays, three hundred, 
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againſt the Saracens in Spain. IV. To recal all that wete ba- 
niſhed on account of the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
to reſtore to them their eſtates and revenues. V. Laſtly, To 
aboliſh all laws and cuſtoms lately introduced to the preju- 
dice of the church of Canterbury, or any other church in 
England. To theſe which were made public, was added a 
ſecret article, whereby the king obliged himſelf to go bare- 
foot to Becket's tomb, and receive diſcipline from the hands 
of the monks of St. Auguſtine, Thus ended this affair, which, 
notwithſtanding Henry's ſteadineſs in the beginning, turned 
at length to the pope's advantage, and carried his authority 
to a greater height than ever. Indeed, this inſtance was very 
proper to ſtrike terror into all the ſovereigns, being an evi- 
dent demonſtration, how dangerous it was to contradict the 
pleaſure of the court of Rome. How juſt cauſe had they to 
tear fo formidable a power, which had treated with ſuch in- 
dignity one of the molt potent princes in Europe * 

Sn 3] In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger, ab- 
bot of Bec, in Normandy, was choſen archbithop of Canter- 
bury, after the ſee had been vacant a little above a twelve- 
month ?, | 

Henry imagined, after maſtering ſo many difficulties, he 
ſhould pals the reſidue of his days in peace, amidſt the gran- 
deur and glory he was encircled with. But he quickly found, 
there were other vexations, beſides thoſe in Becker's affair, 
capable of diſturbing his felicity. During his abſence, a con- 
{piracy was formed againſt him, ſo much the more dange- 
rous, as his queen, and his own ſons were the authors. Be- 
fides, it was countenanced by ſome of tae principal barons of 
the realm, and ſeveral foreign princes. Queen Eleanor was 
moved to it by her extreme jealouſy, of which the king had 
given her but too juſt cauſe. Among his many miſtreſſes, 
tair Roſamond, daughter of the lord Clifford, having the 
greateſt aſcendant over him, became the principal object of 
the queen's jealouſy, who could not forbear threatening her. 
Henry fancied he had ſecured her from all attempts, by keep- 
ing her in a labyrinth built on purpoſe at Woodſtock. But 
his great care proved all in vain. Whiiſt he was in Norman- 
dy, the queen taking advantage of his abſence, found means 
to diſpatch out of the way this hated rival that created her 
ſo much uneaſineſs *. After this deed, diſpairing of ever re- 
gaining the king's affection, ſhe purſued her revenge, and 
encouraged her ſons to revolt. Henry, his eldeſt fon, a 
young prince of a very haughty temper, was weary of bear- 
ing the title of King without the authority. Richard, naturally 
turbulent and reſtleſs, was tired with being under the diſci- 
pline of the king, who indeed had made him earl of Poictou, 
but ſuffered him not to enjoy that favour, Geoffrey had till 
more cauſe to complain than his brothers. He ſaw himſelf 
deprived of the government of Bretagne, under the ſpecious 
pretence of a guardianſhip, for which he thought he had no 
longer occaſion. It was not difficult for theſe young princes 
to draw 1nto the conſpiracy ſeveral Engliſh barons, who hop- 
ed to enjoy more credit and authority under young Henry, 
than under his father. The king of France, ever jealous of 
Henry's flouriſhing condition, very readily engaged in the 
project of dethroning him. He was not ſatisfied with affiſt- 
ing the princes himſelf, but cauſed the earls of Flanders, 
Boulogne, and Blois, his vaſſals, (the laſt of whom was his 
brother-in-law) to enter into the league, William, king of 
Scotland, was prevailed with alſo to be concerned in an un- 
dertaking which might procure him an opportunity of reco- 
vering the dominions reſigned by his brother Malcolm to Eng- 
land, This contederacy broke out on a ſudden, when Hen- 
ry leaſt expected it. Normandy, Guienne, Bretagne, were 


* The king of France in the mean while taking it ill, and being very 
troubleſome, becauſe his daughter had not been crowned with her huſband 
rince Henry, Rotrou archbiſhop of Roan, Giles biſhop of Evreux, and 
3 biſhop of Worceſter, were ſent to England to perform that ceremony: 
they landed at Southampton about Auguſt 24, and the prince and princeſs 
were crowned on the Sunday tollowing at Wincheſter. — R. Diceto 
ſays, they were crowned Auguſt 21. 

But he refuſing to accept of it, Richard, prior of Dover, was choſen 
in his room. Gervas. 

Tyrrel obſerves, that our hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as to the queen's 
getting at Roſamond ; ſo that the ſtory of her making her drink poiſon, has 
no better foundation than the old ballad made upon it. It is certain, ſhe did 
not live long, though the time of her death is not mentioned. But after all, 
unleſs Brompton's authority is of leſs weight than the old ballad, it is cer- 
tain that Roſamond did not die in 1173, and that ſhe was not poiſoned by 
queen Eleanor, For Brompton expreſsly fays, that after king Henry had 
impriſoned his queen Eleanor, he became an adulterer, and kept publicly, 
for a long while, Roſamond, She was buried in a church belonging to God- 
ſtow nunnery, near Oxford, where her epitaph, which Brompton ſays, was 
to be ſeen in his time, and is as follows: 


Hic jacet in tumba, roſa mundi, non rofa munda; 
Non redolet, fed olet, que redolere ſolet. 


There are no remains of the labyrinth at this day; but her monument hag 
been lately repuired and beautified. 
3 L Brompton 
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attacked all at once by the arms of the confederates. The ing an inſurrection in Bretagne, put himſelf at the head of it 
king of Scotland invaded Cumberland, and England was di- with defign to wreſt from his father the government of that 
vided into two parties, one for the young king, and the other dukedom. Normandy was attacked by the king of France 
for his father. But before I deſcend to particulars, it will be aſſiſted by the earl of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois. The 
neceſſary to ſee firſt what meaſures were taken by Henry's king of Scotland made an irruption into the northern parts 
enemies to ſurpriſe him. of England. The earl of Leiceſter d landed at Southam. 
After the conqueſt of Ireland, Henry intending to go to ton? an army levied in France, in expectation of a general 
Normandy, paſſed through England to take the king his ſon revolt of the Englith againſt the king. Thus Henry tay, in 
along with him, being entirely ignorant of the plots formed all his dominions, hoſtile armies, againſt whom he was Whol. 
in his abſence. Upon his arrival at Roan, he received a let- ly unprepared. | 
ter from the king of France, expreſſing an earneſt deſire to Mean while young Henry, who continued at Paris, acted 
ſee his daughter and ſon-in-law, and intreating him to let as if he had been ſole king of, England. He received the ho- 
them come and ſpend a few days at Paris. The young mage of the vaffals, made grants and donations of the croyy. 
prince, having leave, forthwith repaired to the king his ta- lands f; aſſigned penſions out of the public revenues, and 
ther-in-law, with whom he took meaſures that the confede- had his ſeal apart, as if the King his father had no more right 
rates might all act at the ſame time. Mean while, as he de- to intermeddle in the government of his kingdom. e 
ferred his return under divers pretences, Henry grew uneaſy. would not keep a ſingle perſon about him that did not ſwear 
Perhaps he had received ſome dark hints of what was con- fealty to him, independent of that due to the old King. The 
triving, or was apprehenſive that by too long converſing with young prince thought he had taken ſuch ſure meaſures, that he 
Lewis, ill impreſſions might be made upon the young prince. looked upon his father's ruin as infallible. The king of 
Be this as it will, he ſent for him, and the young king durſt France, willing to cheriſh this belief, affected continually to 
not diſobey for fear of giving him a ſuſpicion of the conſpi- throw out ſatirical jeſts againſt old Henry, and would hardly 
racy, which it concerned him to keep ſecret. As ſoon as he bear he ſhould be called King in his preſence. The truth is, 
came back, the king, with his ſon, ſet out for Montferrand, the ruin of that monarch ſeemed to be at hand, fince he had 
a ſmall town in Auvergne, where he was to hold a conference ſo many enemies to deal with at once. But if he had ſhonn 
with Hubert earl of Maurienna, Alphonſus earl of Arragon ſome want of refolution in his quarrel with the pope, it was 
and Barcelona, Girard earl of Vienna, and Raymond earl of otherwiſe on this occaſion. Never did his virtues ſhine with 
Tholouſe. What buſineſs he had with theſe princes, except morc luſtre, than when he ſaw himſelf reduced to exttemi. 
the earl of Maurienna, I know not. He was to treat with ty. Animated with freſh courage at the fight of the impend. 
him about a marriage between John his fourth ſon, and Alice, ing danger, he managed his affairs with fo much firm. 
daughter of that earl. This affair was begun at Monferrand, nels, prudence, and forecaſt, that in ſpite of the obſtacles 
but as it could not be ended there, Hubert accompanied the which ſtarted up inceſſantly, and from all quarters, he ob- 
king to Limoges, where he preſſed him to declare what he tained in the end a glorious advantage over all his enemies. 
would do for the prince his ſon, on account of the marriage. The king of France was obliged to abandon Verneuils, which 
Henry offered to ſettle on John the cities of Lodun, Chinon, coſt him a long fiege. An army of Brabanſons, ſent by Hen. 
and Mirebel, which the young king, who was preſent, op- ry into Bretagne, vanquiſhed the rebels, upon which they 
poſed to the utmoſt of his power. He alledged, it was very returned to their duty. The earl of Leiceſter was defeated 
ſtrange, the king ſhoald aſſign an appennage to his youngeſt in England, and taken priſoner by Humphry Bohun general 
ſon, whilſt he refuſed the ſame during his life, to the eldeſt, of the Engliſh army, who took the opportunity of a truce 
who bore the title of king without having wherewithal to made with the king of Scotland, to give the earl battle. 
ſapport the dignity. This oppoſition created a great coolneſs As ſoon as the truce was expired, William renewed his ra- 
between the father and ſon, which was farther increaſed by, vages in Northumberland. But whilſt he was intent upon 
the young king's demanding Normandy of his father, till the plunder, he untortunately, or rather imprudently, ſufier- 
he ſhould come to the crown of England. His aim in this ed himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the Engliſh general, who rout- 
demand was only to find a pretence of complaint, in order to ed his army, and took him priſoner k. The Scots pretend 
open the ſcene concerted with the king of France. this was during the truce, but the Engliſh affirm, it was after 
Henry began from that time to ſuſpect his ſon. As he did the expiration. However it be, the king being fallen into 
not queſtion but he had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by the hands of the Engliſh, was carried firſt to Richmond caſtle, 
the king of France, he cauſed him to be ſo narrowly watched, and from thence conveyed to Normandy ?, | 
that it was caſy to ſee he was afraid of his getting away, Whilſt the arms of Henry were thus crowned with ſuc 
On the other hand, the young prince, dreading the conſe- ceſs in England, he was employed in France in ſubduing the 
quences if the king came to ditcover his defigns, reſolved to revolted cities and provinces. 'Though he could not be every 
9 the danger. What care ſoever the father might take, where, he ordered it ſo, that in a few months, either by 
e could not hinder his ſon from privately withdrawing to himſelf or by his generals, he became mafter of the princi- 
the king of France bd. This entirely confirmed the old king pal places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Bre- 
in his ſuſpicions. But, he was till ignorant what his ſon's tagne. Theſe ſucceſſes quite broke the meaſures of his enc- 
deſign might be. As ſoon as the queen, who reſided in Lon- mies, and entirely diſſipated the fears he was juſtly ſeized 
don, had intelligence of her ſon's arrival at Paris, ſhe ſent with in the beginning of the war w. 
thither likewiſe Richard and Geoffrey, before Henry had Mean time, the king his ſon, perceiving him embarraſſed 
time to give orders about them. Thus the old king ſaw in France, took that opportunity of raifing an army of French- 
himſelf forſaken on a ſudden by his own family, without men and Flemings. As ſoon as the troops were ready tor 
knowing yet what all theſe proceedings would tend to. His action, he put himſelf at their head, and marched towards 
wrath, which he could not then vent upon his ſons, fell upon Graveling, where he deſigned to embark. His project was 
the queen, whom he cauſed to be cloſcly confined; but reap- to paſs into England, and join the king of Scotland and earl 
cd no other benefit from thence, but the pleaſure of being of Leiceſter, who were not yet defeated. Could he have 
revenged. Quickly after, the confederate princes attacking eroſſed the ſea at that juncture, he would undoubtedly have 
him in ſeveral places, he ſtood in need of all his reſolution to been maſter of England. But the wind remained fo long 
bear ſo many vexations, and of all his prudence to oppoſe ſo contrary, that he could not execute his project. Whilft hc 
many enemies. Richard repaired to Guienne, where he cauſ- was waiting in vain for a favourable gale, his father had time 
ed the greateſt part of the country to rebel. Geoffrey, raiſ- to reſtore his affairs in France, after which he embarked a: 


Brompton ſays, the king of France adviſed him to demand, either all ſhire, with the earldom of Montague, and honour of Haie; to Theob!! 
England, or all Normandy, which he accordingly did; or elſe Anjou at leaſt, earl of Blois, two hundred pounds in Anjou, and the cattle of Ambou. 
He went firſt to Alenſon, and the next day to Argenton. King Henry Hoved. 


his father ſent to the court of France to demand him, but received a very s The Engliſh were preparing to engage the French army, bat Lewis ſet 
rough anſwer, In the mean time he fortified his caſtles upon the frontiers, Verneuil on tire, and cowardly ran away. The generals were William de 
and provided them with all neceſſaries. Brompt. p. 1083. Albiney earl of Arundel, and William ear! of Mandeville. And the com- 

© Becauſe king Henry refuſed to grant him what his predeceſſors had en- manding officers in Verneuil, were, Hugh de Lacy, and Hugh de Beau 
joyed in England. Niccto, champ. Brompt. Hoved. 


+ The reſt of the conſpirators in England, were, Robert earl of Ferrers, b Above ten thouſand. Brompt. p. 186. The earl of Cheſter, Ralph 
Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, Hugh earl of Cheſter, Roger de Mowbray, lord of Fougeres, Ralph de Fain, &c. were then taken priſoners. R. Diccto. 


thomas de Muſcamp, Robert de Lund, Richard de Morville, Gervaſe The Bretons were defeated, Auguſt 19. Brompt. 
Puynell, &c, who held ont tome caſiles, againſt him. Brompt. The earl of i This battle was fought towards the end of Epeendder, at Fornam, neat 
Leiceſter was joined by Hugh Bigod; they took Norwich, burnt Hageneth St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk: above ten thouſand Flemings Were alm. 
eoitle, Ke. but the carl going to Leiceſter, was defeated. Diceto. Brompt. Hoved. 

e At Walton in Suffolk, September 28, ſays Diceto. k At Alnwick in Northumberland, July 13. Brompt. 

f To William king of Scotland he granted all Northumberland, as far as | And impriſoned at Falaiſe, with the earl of Leiceſter, BromPpt- , , 
the Tyne; to his brother, the earldum of Huntingdon and Cambridgeſhire; m Philip earl of Flanders had ſworn on the goſpel, that he would, within 


pt 1 os * 5 1 * * by . * = : ] ac; 
% Hugh Bigod, the caftle of Norwich; to Philip earl of Flanders, a thou- a fortnight after midſummer, ſubdue England for Henry the ſon, and © 
tand pounds a year in England, and all Kent, with the caſtle of Dover and cordingly. ſent over three hundred and eighteen choice men, who beliege 
} . « # "T - + 1 — 5% w* , 2 , . . ” . . . 
Rocheiter ; to Matthe carl of Boulogne, the foke of Kirketon in Lincoln- Norwich. Diceto, 9 
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arrived in England. From Southamp- 
nga ne he — directly to 2 M 
KY penance at Becket's tomb, to which he had obliged 
himſelf upon receiving abſolution. When he came in fight 
of the town, he alighted, though he was yet three miles di- 
ant, and pulling off his boots, walked baretoot in extreme 
as to the ſacred tomb. There, after reſting a while, he 
ſubmitted to the ſhameful penance enjoined him. He was 
ſcourged by the hands of the prior and monks of St. Augut- 
tine's , and ſpent the night in prayer in the cathedral, lying 
on the cold pavement. On the morrow, after aſſiſting at a 
ſolemn proceſſion round the tomb, he departed for London“. 
Care was taken, in order to magnify this new ſaint's credit in 
the celeſtial court, to remark that Henry was indebted for 
the victory obtained by his arms over the king of Scotland, 
to the interceſſion of the bleſſed St. Thomas P. It was fur- 
ther affirmed, the king himſelf was ſo perſuaded gf it, that 
he publicly returned him thanks, thereby acknowletging he 
did not in the leaſt queſtion his ſanctity. | 
After Leiceſter's and the king of Scotland's defeat, the 
young king's party, not daring to keep the field, retired to 
their ſtrong holds and caſtles. The king's impatience to ſee 
them entirely reduced, ſuffered him not to make any ſtay at 
London. A few days after his arrival, he marched with his 
ariny to befiege the caſtles, ſtill in the hands of his ſon's ad- 
herents. But the greateſt part ſurrendered upon his approach, 
and the reſt held out but a few days 4. Mean time, the king 
of France deſpairing of aſſiſtance from England, after the 
defeat of the confederates, recalled his troops trom Gravel- 
ing, and laid fiege to Roan. He hoped to be maſter of the 
city before Henry could come to its relief. But the brave 
reſiſtance of the inhabitants baffled his deſigns. Upon the 
firſt notice of the ſiege, Henry put to fea with a good body 
of troops, and was ſo expeditious, that he arrived in Nor- 
mandy before Lewis had made. any progreſs. His ſudden 
coming ſtruck ſuch a terror into his enemy, that he raited 
the fiege, and retreated in the utmoſt contuſion, leaving all 
his baggage behind him. Some ſay, he could not retire but 
by means of a treaty, of which he afterwards made no account. 
Henry's affairs were then in a more flouriſhing condition 
than ever. [1174] Abſolute maſter in England, he beheld 
Scotland ditheartened by the impriſonment of her king. 
Ireland continued in obedience. The Welth remained quiet 
within their own bounds, Normandy, Guienne, and the 
other provinces beyond ſea, were entirely reduced, except a 
few caſtles in Poictou till in poſſeſſion of prince Richard. 
No wonder therefore Lewis, now above ſixty years ot age, 
deſpaired of accompliſhing what he had projected in the be- 
ginning of the war. He found the contederacy, which he 
thought capable of pulling down Henry, had rather fixed 
him more firmly in his throne. On the other hand, he 
was apprehenfive in caſe he died during the war, Philip his 
ſon, who was but ten years of age, would be much em- 
barrafled to maintain it. Theſe confiderations inſpired him 
with a defire of peace, to which Henry was equally inclined. 
He ardently wiſhed to deprive his ſons of their only retuge, 
the protection of France. Richard, his ſecond ſon, a prince 
of a fierce and reſtleſs temper, was the only perſon that op- 
poled the wiſhed-for peace. But neither his brothers, nor 
the king of France, thought proper to continue the war tor 
bis fake, They conſented therefore to a truce, during which 
they obliged themſelves to give him no aſſiſtance. Henry 
his father improved this juncture to reduce his obſtinate ſon 
to obedience, who, at laſt, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of ſup- 
port, came and threw himſelf at his feet, humbly. imploring 
his pardon, He met with a better reception than he ex pect- 
ed, and attended his father to the place choſen by the two 
monarchs to treat in perſon of the terms of peace. As they 
both ſtood affected, it was not difficult to ſettle the articles. 


* Receiving from each three or five laſhes, Diceto. N. Paris. | 

„And gave forty pounds a year, for finding perpetual lights round Beck- 
ets tomb, Diceto. 

? It happened, that very day the king left Canterbury, being the 1 zth of 
July, the king of Scotland was taken priſoner, which the Monks imputed to 
the merits of Becket, And the fame day alſo, his fon Henry's ſhips, where- 
vith he intended to Pp 


nk als into England, were diſperſed by a ſtorm, R. 
0, 
3 Bigod paid the king a thouſand marks, and was pardoned; as 


0 Robert earl of Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, William earl of 
+ elter, Richard earl of Clare, &c. Diceto, p. $71. 

wk 11877 a Jegate came from Rome to lay England under an interdict, 
nets king 


| Henry would let them marry : upon which they came to terms 
or agreement. Gervas. 


out r ar the father, ſet nine hundred and ſixty nine at liberty, with- 
; = n ; ut the ſon made all his priſoners pay. Diceto. 

1 Au ent) having kept his court, during Chriſtmas, at Argenton, went 
ws f tay. and February 24, had a conference with Lewis at Giſors; 
„ 1» hence Henry going into Anjou, tortified his caſtles, leaving his ſon 


* Roan, After Mid-lent, he returned to Caen, and ſent to his ſon, who 


loc 
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Henry granted a general pardon to all the revolters, without 
any exception. The young king, his eldeſt ſon, promiſed to 
be obedient for the future, and to let prince John his brother 
enjoy the appennage granted him. Geoffrey and Richard 
were, or pretended to be, ſatisfied with what the king their 
father allotted them. In fine, the king of France promiſed 
to ſurrender to Henry, what caſtles he had taken in the be- 
ginning of the war. To ſtrengthen the reconciliation be- 
tween the two kings, a marriage was reſolved upon between 
Richard and Alice, daughter of Lewis. The princeſs, who 
was very young, was delivered to Henry the father, to be 
educated in England till ſhe was marriageable. But he abul- 
ed this truſt, as will be ſeen in the ſequel r. 

It was further agreed by this treaty, that all the priſoners 
on both fides ſhould be releaſed *, But in order to exclude 
the king of Scotland, Henry inſerted a clauſe, importing, that 
thoſe whole ranſoms were already treated of, were not to have 
the benefit of this article. William was of this number, and 
perhaps the only one among all the priſoners. His impati- 
ence to be at liberty cauſed him to ſubmit to very hard terms. 
He was to make reſtitution of all he had taken from Eng- 
land, and to do homage for his kingdom to that crown. Upon 
his ſwearing to perform theſe engagements, he was releaſed. 
As ſoon as Henry had ſettled all his affairs in France*, he 
came to York, attended by the king his ſon, and a nume- 
rous train of nobility. Here in the preſence of the barons of 
both realms, William did homage to the two kings of Eng- 
land for the kingdom of Scotland in general, and for the 
county of Galloway in particular. This homage was con- 
firmed by the folemn oaths of the barons of Scotland, that in 
cale their king ſhould recede from what he had done, they 
would withdraw their obedience, and conſent the kingdom of 
Scotland ſhould be put under an interdict. But as Henry 
did not wholly rely on theſe engagements, William, for his 
further ſecurity, put *nto his hands the caſtles of Rox borough, 
Berwick, Sterling, and Edinburgh. This affair being end- 
ed, the young king went back to France, where he remain— 
ed three years, laying out his time in improving himſelf in all 
the exerciſes of the body and mind proper for a prince. 

1175 Peace being reſtored to England, where it had 
long been a ſtranger, Henry took this opportunity to enact 
new laws u, and revive others that were neglected. Generally 
the laws which are for the advantage of the ſovereigus are 
very ſtrictly obſerved, becauſe they themſelves ſee it done; 
but they are too frequently apt to negle& thoſe that 
are beneficial to the people. By this means they conti- 
nually enlarge their authority, but then it is often the cauſe 
of rebellions, which ſometimes are more prejudicial to kings, 
than the laws they neglect or evade. Henry lately experi- 
enced, in a ſenſible manner, how dangerous it is to deal with 
a diſcontented nation. Moreover, his three ſons, who had 
known how to avail themſelves of the public diſcontent, were 
{till full of life, and in appearance, not much altered by his 
late peace with them. He thought therefore in order to pre- 
vent them from engaging in a freſh rebellion, it was his inter- 

eſt to gain the people's affection by reviving the laws of Ed- 

ward the Confeſſor. As theſe laws were very advantageous for 
the ſubject, in compariſon of thoſe of the Norman kings, 
which tended ſolely to the augmenting the revenues of the 
prince, and ſtretching the royal prerogative, both nobles and 
people had long withed for their revival. They had even 
uſed ſome endeavours in the foregoing reigns to reſtore them, 
but with little ſucceſs. Nothing therefore could be more 
grateful to the Engliſh, than to ſee them in force. But this 
condeſcenſion of the king was a mere flouriſh, conſiſting only 
of ſome public orders, which were never executed. 

[1 1760 About this time Henry divided England into ſix 
parts or diſtricts, which were aſſigned to ſo many judges, 
who were to go, at certain times, and hold the aſſizes, that 


was ſtill at Roan, orders to come along with him to England, but he refuſ- 
ed. This he did through the perſuaſion of the king of France, but at laſt 
his father's kind meſſages melted his heart into a compliance, and young 
Henry came and did his father homage: after which king Henry the ſon had, 
with his father's permiſſion, a conference with the king of France. They 
ſpent their Eaſter at Cherburg, and after that, had an interview at Caen, 
with Philip earl of Flanders, to whom they confirmed a grant of one thou- 
ſand marks out of the exchequer. And then embarking at Barfleur, they 
landed at Portſmouth, May 9. Brompt. 


« He called a parhament at Northampton, and renewed the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, N 

Hoveden ſays, three judges to each circuit ; his words are theſe : Juſti- 
ciarii itinerantes conſtitui per Henricum ſecundum, qui diviſit regnum ſuum 
in lex partes, per quarum ſingulas tres juſticiarios itinerantes conſtituit, 
&c. p. 548. Diceto's account is yet more particular, Rex, juxta conſilium 
fili ui regis, coram epiſcopis, comitibus, baronibus, militibus, & aliis ho- 


minibus ſuis in hoc comentientibus conſtituit juſticiarios in ſex partibus regni 


ſui in unaquaque tres. Diceto. See a liſt of the diſtricts, and the judges 
appointed in cach, in Hoved, p. 648. 


Rapin 
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is, to miniſter juſtice to the people. This is what is till 
practiſed at this day. At certain ſeaſons of the year *, the 
chancellor ſends the judges into the ſeveral counties to do 
juſtice, each in his own circuit, for ſo the counties aſſigned 
to him are called, 

Henry made uſe likewiſe of theſe peaceable times, to de- 
moliſh all the fortified caſtles ſtill remaining in er hands, 
which were a great check to the power of the ſovereign ?, 

Whilſt the king was employed in theſe public affairs, the 

rinceſs Joanna his daughter was demanded in marriage * by 

Villiam the Good, king of Sicily. This match ſeeming ad- 
vantageous for his daughter, he diſpatched embaſladors to 
Sicily to ſettle the articles; after which he ſent away the 
young queen with a ſplendid retinue. 

Prince John, his fourth ſon, who, of all his children, was 
his greateſt favourite, being arrived at the age of eleven 
years, he reſolved to erect Ireland into a kingdom, on pur- 
poſe to beſtow it on his darling ſon*. As the pope's conſent 
was neceflary, he ſent embaſſadors to Rome to negociate the 
affair. But how impatient ſoever he might be, it could not 
be accompliſhed till ſome years after, when it was no longer 
in his power to make uſe of the pope's favour. - 

[1177] About this time, the king of France perceiving 
himſelf broken with age, formed the defign of crowning his 
ſon Philip, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors. But 
a violent diſtemper, which ſeized the young prince, obſtruct- 
ed his project, and made him almoſt deſpair of his life. 
Lewis was ſo affected with his ſon's danger, that he went in 
pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, to obtain that ſaint's interceſ- 
ſion for the prince's recovery. Henry met him at Dover, and 
conducted him to Canterbury, where they both offered up 
their prayers. [1178] When Lewis left the city, he gave 
conſiderable preſents to the church, where the ſaint lay in- 
terred ©, | 

[1179] I have ſlightly paſſed over the occurrences of theſe 
laſt years, as ſeeming to me of little conſequence to foreign- 
ers. However, the Engliſh reader might meet in this inter- 
val, with things worth his notice. For inſtance, the aſſizes 
of Northampton * make a very confiderable article. This 
was a revival of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, except thoſe 
that concerned the clergy, from whence ſprung the conteſt 
between the king and Becket *®. We find alſo, during this 
time, Henry made ſeveral regulations for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and government of the ſtate, which may be of 
ule to the Engliſh, but doubtleſs are of little moment to fo- 
reigners. Wherefore I think it needleſs to deſcend to parti- 
culars. However, I muſt not omit one event, which greatly 
redounds to the glory of this monarch. 

Alphonſo, king of Caſtile f, and Sanctio, king of Navarre, 
having great conteſts about certain caſtles and territories, ſent 
embaſladors to Henry to entreat him to be their umpire, pro- 
miting to ſtand to his ſentence. So great a truſt redounding 
very much to that prince's honour, he thought himſelf oblig- 
ed to uſe all poſhble care to give content to both parties, or at 
leaſt to avoid the imputation of pronouncing an unjuſt ſen- 
tence. To that end, he convened at London, all the barons 
and judges of the realm 5, to have their advice, The affair 
being maturely examined, he paſſed a judgment in which 
both kings thought proper to acquieſce k. 


* Rapin ſays, in term time, which is a miſtake, for it is not in term time, 
but immediately after Hilary-term, and Trinity-term, that the twelve judges 
go the circuit, two by two; whence the aſſizes, which are held but twice a 
year, are called Lent aſſizes, and ſummer aſſizes. 

He ſeized afterwards thoſe that were not demoliſhed now, and garriſon- 
ed them with his own ſoldiers. Diceto, | 

* King Henry aſſembled a parliament, to conſult them about the propoſ- 
ed match. Brompt. See the marriage articles in Gervas, p. 1436, 1437. 

* And alſo William, fon of Robert, earl of Glouceſter, appointed prince 
** his heir, and promiſcd to give him his daughter Aviſa in marriage. 

rompt. 

> Hoveden ſays, he was adviſed in a dream ſo to do, p. 592. He came 
to England, Auguſt 22d. Brompt. . 

© He offered at Becker's tomb a maſſy cup of pure gold, and gave to the 
monks one hundred Modi, i, e. ſeven thouſand two hundred gallons of wine 
yearly, and freed them from all toll or cuſtom, for whatever they ſhould buy 
in his kingdom, All which he confirmed by a charter under his ſeal, Ho- 
ved. Brompt. 

This was a great council or parliament; and, according to Brompton, 
was twice held; firſt in 1176, June 29, and ſecondly, in 1177, about Ja- 
nuary 14. Brompt. | 

* In this great council at Northampton, king Henry reſtored Robert, earl 
of Leiceſter, to all his eſtates in England, and in his French dominions, ex- 
cept the caſtles of Mounſorell, and Paſci: the like he did to Hugh earl of 
Cheſter : and to William de Albiney, he gave the earldom of Suſſex. Ho- 
ved. At the ſame council likewiſe, Rees ap Griffin, king of South Wales, 
David ap Owen, king of North Wales, Cadwalan, prince of Delnain, Owen 
de Kevilian, Griffin de Brimfield, and Madoc a Gene and other no- 
blemen of Wales, came and did homage, and ſwore fealty to king Henry; 
who then gave Rees ap Griffin, Merionethſhire, and David ap Owen, Ellet- 
mere. Hoved, 

i Who had married Eleanor, king Henry's daughter, 1176, Hoved. 

& That is, he convened at Weſtminſter, the firit Sunday in Lent, a great 
couneil or parliament; or, as Brompton has it, the archbiſhlops, b:ſhops, ab- 
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kept his 


[1180] There is, in the collection of the public acts, 2 
agreement between Lewis and Henry, to go together to the 

oly Land. But as this record is without date, there is 1, 
fixing the preciſe time:. Very probably it was made whilſt 
Lewis was at Canterbury. The death of that prince, which 
happened in 1180, prevented their intended expedition. Phi. 
lip his ſon, who was afterwards ſurnamed the Auguſt, mount. 
ed the throne of France. 

[1181] Pope Alexander III. departed this life alſo in the 
year 1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius IIIX. 

Whatever appearance of tranquility there was then in the 
court of England, ambition, luſt, jealouſy, in a word, all the 
paſſions that raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotions in the heart of man 
exerciſed their empire over the whole royal family. Your, 
Henry was highly diſpleaſed to have the title of king with. 
out the power. The king, his father, who had all his life 
been a ſlave to his luſt, had not loſt his amorous inclination; 
though he was in his fiftieth year. He was fallen in love with 
Alice of France, deſigned for his ſon Richard, and moſt hiſ. 
torians intimate, the young princeſs was too condeſcending, 
Richard demanded leave to conſummate his marriage}, but 
more to have a pretence to complain, than from a defire tg 
eſpouſe a princeſs ſuſpected by all the world of a criminal 
commerce with her future father-in-law. Geoffrey being noy 
in his four and twentieth year, was tired with being under the 
guardianſhip of the king his father, who on the ſpecious pre. 
tence of protection, with-held Bretagne from him. John was 
ſtill more diſpleaſed to have nothing ſettled upon him, whilt 
his brothers were ſo well provided for. However, as the 
king ſhowed a great affection for him, it was very probable, 
before his death, he would provide for a ſon he ſo tenderly 
loved. Queen Eleanor was ſtill a priſoner, notwithſtanding 
the interceſſion of her ſons for her releaſe. 

Henry was not ignorant of the ſentiments of his three ell. 
eſt ſons. Though he carefully concealed his fears, he was 
apprehenfive that another conſpiracy like the former, would 
rob him of the crown in his old age. To ſcreen himſelf 
from their practices, he believed the beſt way would be, to 
ſow diflention among them, leſt their union ſhould one day 
prove fatal to him. For that purpoſe, he hinted to his eldeſt 
ſon, that his brothers ought to do him homage for the domini- 
ons they poſſeſſed, or at leaſt bore the titles of. The young 
king gladly embraced this propoſal, and refolved to demand 
homage of his brothers. But they were by no means diſpoſed 
to comply. Richard affirmed, the duchy of Guienne, which 
was to be his portion, was not a fief of the crown of England, 
and in that he was very right. Geoffrey had not altogether 
the ſame reaſon to be excuſed, fince he knew the duchy of 
Bretagne held of Normandy. But it was neceſſary the king 
ſhould reſign Normandy to his eldeſt ſon, otherwiſe he could 
have no right to demand homage. Mean time, the father 
had no intention to diveſt himſelf of that duchy before 
his death, in favour of a ſon, whoſe ambition was too wel! 
known to him. And therefore, Geoffrey eluded his brother's 
demand. He feigned however to remain reſpectfully attach- 
ed to the king his father, though he privately held with his 
brother Richard, whoſe caſe was the ſame. Young Henry, 
whom the king, his father, had politickly engaged in this 
diſpute, ſoon diſcovered his motive. However he uſcd a pro- 


bots, deans, archdeacons, earls, barons, and great men of England. Bromp!. 
Hoved. ; 
bh You have the particulars of this controverſy, and the king's judgment, 
in the collection of public acts. Tom. I. 42-50. Rapin.—-In 1179, K. 
chard de Lucy reſigned his place of juſticier of England; upon which, 
king Henry, calling a great council at Windſor, divided En land in four 
parts or circuits, and appointed five perſons to adminiſter juſtice in cach d- 
ſtrict, whoſe names ſee in Hoved. p. 590, 591. But the next year Rauulpa 
de Glanville was made juſticier. Hoved.---Augutt 27, 1179. King Hen! 
called to an account the vicecomites, or ſherifts. Diceto. 
i Brompton ſays, it was made September 21,-1178, at Roan. 
* This year king Henry, the father, went over into Normandy, where he 
Eaſter, and returned to England, 4 y 25. Diceto. After ws re. 
turn, he ſent his juſticiaries throughout England, ordering both rich 21 
poor to provide themſelves with arms, at their own charge. His regubnd, 
about this matter were as follow: 1. Whoſoever hath a knight's fee, fan 
have a coat of mail, an helmet, a ſhield, and a lance; and every knigit 
ſhall have ſo many coats of mail, helmets, ſhields, and lances, as he hit 
knights fees. 2. Every free layman, that hath in goods or rent, to the vi 
lue of fixteen marks, ſhall have a coat of mail, an helmet, a fhield, an 
a lance. 3. Every free layman, that hath in goods ten marks, ſhall buy - 
iron gorget, an iron cap, and a lance. 4. All burgeſſes, and the i * 
community of freemen, ſhall have a wambais, (i. e. a horſeman's coat, 
cap of iron, anda lance, &, See Hoveden. 8 * 
In 1177, a pope's legate threatened to lay all Henry's dominion uns 
an interdict, unleſs he would let his ſon Richard marry Alice : wherevP® 
Henry went over into Normandy, and bad a conference, September 2 
Ivri, with the king of France; and required him to deliver to his fon = 
chard, the town of Berry, &c. according to the articles of maria wy 
to his ſon Hemy le Vexin Frangois, as had been ſtipulated between te: 
but Lewis refuſed, and Henry ſuid, his fon Richard ſhould not matty 3 
However, the two kings entered into a treaty of peace, which fee in 13 
den, p. 570. N | 
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ſound diſimulation. Whilſt he pretended to be incenſed 
againſt his brothers, he took private meaſures with them to be- 
reave the king of the ſupreme power, which he had long wiſh- 
ed to be inveſted with. But God permitted him not to pur- 
ſue the execution of his unjuſt defign n. A diſtemper which 
took him out of the world ®, in the 28th year of his age, 
freed the king his father from the impending danger. The 
youn prince was now gone to Guienne, with defign to ex- 
dite the Gaſcons to revolt, when he was ſeized with a flow fe- 
ver, which conſtrained him to remain in the caſtle of Martel, 
in Quercy. As ſoon as he perceived his illneſs grew dange- 
rous, and that probably he ſhould never recover, he expreſſ- 
ed great concern for all he had done or projected againiſt his 
father. He even defired to ſee him, to give him proofs of 
his repentance. Before he died, he had the fatisfaction of re- 
ceiving a ring ſent him by the king, in token of his pardon. 
If hiſtorians have not aggravated the prince's repentance, it ap- 
ars to have been very ſincere, e ſhed abundance of tears 
upon receiving the ring, and finding himſelf at the point of 
death, cauſed himſelf to be laid on a bed ſtrewed with aſhes, 
habited in ſackcloth, with a cord about his neck, and in thar 
poſture gave up the ghoſt ®. The father's tenderneſs was raiſ- 
ed when he heard of his ſon's death. Though he had no 
reaſon to be pleaſed with him, he ſhowed an extreme con- 
cern for his loſs. But in all appearance, he was ſoon com- 
orted. 
This young prince was certainly endowed with excellent 
qualities, perhaps he would have behaved more to his father's 
ſatisfaction, had he been leſs indulged in his childhood. The 
king's extraordinary fondneſs, no Doubt, helped to ſpoil him; 
or, on the other hand, the reſtraint he was under, after his 
coronation, cauſed him to conſider his father as an enemy. 
And this led him into ſundry plots to dethrone him, till at 
length death made him ſee things in another light. Marga- 
ret of France, his wife, by whom he had a ſon, who died an 
infant, was ſent home to king Philip her brother, who mar- 
ried her ſome time after to Bela, king of Hungary. 

[1184] The death of young Henry put a ſtop for a while 
to the troubles that were going to diſturb the royal family. 
Richard, though naturally impetuous, remained ſome time 
in quiet, to ſee how the king would behaye to him fince 
he was become his heir apparent, | 

During this tranquility, arrived at court, Heraclitus, patri- 
arch of Jeruſalem, who was come to entreat the king's aid in 
behalf of the chriſtians of the Holy Land. He preſented to 
him the keys of the holy ſepulchre, and tower of David, in 
token of their defire of having him for their ſovereign, as be- 
ing grandſon to Fulk of Anjou, king of Jeruſalem. Before 
an anſwer was given to that patriarch, Henry convened an 
allembly of the barons at Clerkenwell, near London, where 
that prelate deſcribed with tears in his eyes, the calamities 
the chriſtians of Paleſtine groaned under. After that he en- 
deayoured to perſuade the king, he had an undoubted right to 
the crown of Jeruſalem. But this compliment was too groſs, 
fince it was notorious that Fulk, grandfather to Henry, wore 
that crown in right of his ſecond wife, whereas Geoffrey, fa- 
ther to Henry, was born of the firſt. To this harangue, the 
patriarch added a letter from the pope, addreſſed to all chriſ- 
tian princes, to exhort them to affiſt their brethren in Paleſ- 
tine, Henry, aſking the opinion of his barons upon the pa- 
triarch's propoſals, was told, it was judged, that he ought 
not to venture his perſon in an expedition of that nature, but 
that a ſupply of money would ſuffice. The king followed 
their adyice, and furniſhing the patriarch with a conſiderable 
ſum?, contented himſelf with giving his ſubjects leave to take 
the croſs, without embarking himſelf in the enterprize. Pur- 
ſuant to the king's permiſſion, the archbiſhop of Canterbury a, 
ieveral earls, barons, knights, with multitudes of a lower rank, 
prepared for the voyage. But the patriarch willing to make 
his court to the king, told him, when he took his leave, that 


he ſhould have preferred his ſingle perſon before all the Eng- 


liſh that were engaged in the cruſade t. 


[1185] The pope was not pleaſed with Henry's refuſing to 
take the croſs. Nay, he ſhowed his reſentment by denying 
im, in his turn, certain requeſts, which he would have grant- 


"Oy King Henry convened about this time a great council, or parliament, at 


op's Waltham, near Wincheſter, and in their preſence, and with their 

approdation, granted money for the cruſade, viz. forty-two thouſand marks 
ot filver, and five hundred of gold; and then, March the 3d, 1183, went 
wer from Portſmouth to Normandy, Diceto, 

: June 11, in 1183, Gervas. 
E 5 was buried at firſt in the church of St. Julian, at Mans, but after- 

4 $ removed into the cathedral of Roan. Diceto. 

? Fifty thouſand marks of Silver. Gervas. 


„ the juſticier, the archbiſhop of Roan, biſhop of Durham, &c. 
Brompton ſays, that the patriarch he king 1 | * 

6 On 12) l gave the king very hard words, when 

ro n him to the ſea Pa e; and upon the king's Pr exculing himſelf 

gong to the Holy Land, becauſe his ſons would rebel againtt him in 
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ed, had he not been diſſatisfied. However, not to diſcourage 
him entirely, he gave him leave to crown his youngeſt 
ſon prince John, king of Ireland, to whom he ſent for that 

urpoſe, a crown of peacock's feathers interwoven with gold. 
1 granting this favour, he expreſsly reſerved a penny from 
every houſe in Ireland yearly, and ſeveral other advantages; 
procuring in exchange for his leave, which coſt him nothing, 
a conſiderable addition to his revenues. As ſoon as the king 
received the pope's anſwer, he knighted prince John, and 
ſent him governor into Ireland, not daring to have him crown- 
ed there, leſt Richard ſhould make it a pretence to aſk the 
ſame favour in England. John was very well received in the 
iſland, where he was conſidered as the future ſovereign. But 
ſuffering himſelf to be guided by the advice of ſome young 
perſons that attended him thither, he ſo alienated the hearts 
of the Iriſh, that the king was forced at length to recall him. 

Pope Lucius III. dying this year, Urban III. his ſucceſ- 
ſor, ,, appointed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, his legate in 
England. Baldwin, a Ciſtercian monk, was then archbiſhop, 
having ſucceeded Richard, who died in 1184. 

The affairs of Ireland created the king little uneafineſs, in 
compariſon of that cauſed by the violent temper of his ſon 
Richard, This young prince having lain quiet ever fince his 
elder brother's death, was at length weary of a ſtate ſo little 
agreeable to his humour. He had been in Guienne, where he 
had taken upon him to rule with an abſolute authority, with- 
out any regard to the orders of the king his father. In this 
he was ſupported by the Gaſcons themſelves, who choſe 
much rather to have a ſovereign of their cwn than depend on 
the crown of England. After Richard had laboured ſome 
time to gain that province to his intereſts, he went into Poic- 
tou, and drawing ſome troops together, made war upon the 
Bretons, who had diſobliged him. Geoffrey, his brother, 
who was then in Bretagne, ſurpriſed at this unexpected at- 
tack, ſpeedily levied a ſmall army, and gave him battle. 
But as his forces were inferior in nutnber, he was eaſily defeat- 
ed. Richard would have purſued his undertaking, if the 
dread of his father, who was preparing to come and chaſtiſe 
him, had not obliged him to retire into Poictou, where he 
pretended to ſtand upon his defence. In the mean time, Hen- 
ry, knowing his ſon's temper, which could not be tamed but 
by force, had prepared an army ſufficient to deſtroy all his 
hopes of reſiſtance. But before he proceeded to extremities, 
he ſent him word, it was his abſolute command that he ſhould 
not concern himſelf any more with the affairs of Guienne, 
which he could not enjoy till after the death of the queen his 
mother, and upon that condition would leave him in poileſ- 
ſion of Poictou. It he refuſed to obey, he would not only 
compel him to it, but likewiſe diſinherit him of the crown 
of England. Richard, terrified at theſe threats, and the 
king's great preparations, thought fit to comply with his will. 
But as this ſubmiſſion was forced, he was uneaſy in his mind, 
the effects of which ſoon became viſible. The example of 
William the Conqueror, who preferred his ſecond before his 
eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to authorize the king thus to threaten 
Richard. Accordingly the young prince could not forbear 
being concerned, in a dread: of being ſupplanted by one of 
his brothers. This conſideration made him keep fair with 
his father, and endeavour to curb his natural limpetuoſity. 
But he was freed in part from his fears by the death of his 
brother Geoffrey, at Paris, where he was gone to aſſiſt at a tour- 
nament*. This prince, who had a daughter called Eleanor *, 
left Conftance of Bretagne his wife big with child, who was 
quickly after delivered of a ſon named Arthur u. | 

Henry was very deſirous of having the guardianſhip of theſe 
infants, for a pretence to keep Bretagne. With this view 
he took a journey thither, in expectation of obtaining the 
conſent of the ſtates. But Conſtance, his daughter-in-law, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it. She affirmed, that being mother of the 
children, it belonged to her to take care of their education. 
Moreover, ſhe maintained they had no claim to any thing till 
after her death, fince their father was duke of Bretagne, only 
in her right. But Henry, as grandfather, pretended to have 
an unqueſtionable title to the guardianſhip of his grandchil- 
The ſtates of Bretagne, who were more afraid of his 


his abſence ; the patriarch in great anger replied, and no wonder, for from 
the devil they came, and to the devil they would go. This he ſaid, reflect- 
ing on an old ſtory of a certain counteſs of Anjou, the king's great grand- 
mother, who being reckoned a witch, was ſaid to have flown out of a win- 
dow, while ſhe was at mats againſt her will, and was never ſeen afterwards, 
Brompt. p. 1145. 

5 Our Rare ſay, that being flung from his horſe, he was unfortunate- 
ly trampled to death before he could be taken up. But the French writers, 
who ſhould know beſt, tell us he died of a fever. He was buried in Notre 
Dame church, ; 

t The king of France demanded the guardianſhip of het from king Henry, 
but could not obtain it. Hoved. 

» The next year ſhe married again Ranulph earl of Cheſter, whom king 
Henry knighted, and gave him the earldom of Richmond, Brompt. 
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power than convinced by his reaſons, were in great perplex- 
ity. Juſtice and their own intereſt required, that Conſtance, 
to whom the duchy belonged by inheritance, ſhould have. the 
government. But on the other hand it was dangerous to ſend 
away the king without ſome ſatisfaction. In ſhort, they 
found an expedient with which the king was well enough 
pleaſed, becaute he ſaw it would be difficult to obtain more. 
The ducheſs was made guardian of her children, and it was 
decreed, that all orders and public acts ſhould run jointly in 
her's and her ſon's name, but with this proviſo, that nothing 
of moment ſhould be tranſacted, without the advice and con- 
ſent of the king of England. Before he quitted Bretagne, 
Henry cauſed the ſtates to ſwear fealty to young Arthur as 
their ſovereign, He was apprehenſive in caſe Conſtance 
ſhould marry again, and. have children by her ſecond huſband, 
ſhe would prefer them before thoſe by the firſt” * 

Henry would not perhaps have been ſatisfied with what he 
had obtained of the Bretons, had he not been afraid that Phi- 
lip king of France, would have interpoſed in the affair. This 
prince, though very young, was meditating grand . 
He could not help ſhowing ſome uneaſineſs, that ſo many 
provinces of his kingdom ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. 
Since his acceſſion to the throne, he had formed a deſign to 
wreſt them out of their hands, and to embrace for that pur- 
poſe, all opportunities that ſhould offer. Purſuant to this re- 
lolution, he imagined, the diſſenſion between Henry and his 
ſon Richard, preſented him with a favourable juncture, which 
he ſhould not neglect. He was perſuaded, theſe princes be- 
ing divided and unarmed, and not ſuſpecting they were go- 
ing to be attacked, he might very poſſibly take from them 
ſome part of their dominions in France. In this belief he 
made extraordinary preparations, upon ſuch pretences as ſerv- 
ed beſt to conceal the real motive. As ſoon as he was ready 
to act, he ſummoned Richard to appear and do him homage 
for Poictou, and required king Henry to reſtore the Vexin 
with all Margaret's dowry, his eldeſt ſon's widow. But he 
found he had taken his meaſures wrong. For Henry and 
Richard, uniting for their common intereſt, kept him ſo em- 
ployed, one in. Normandy, the other in Guienne, that he 
was forced to ſue for a truce, which was granted him for two 
cars. N 
[1187] Having experienced how difficult it would be to 
compaſs his ends, unleſs he fomented the diſcord between 
Henry and Richard, he did not long defer his endeavours. 
To ſucceed the more eaſily, he ordered it ſo, that during the 
the truce, Richard paid him a viſit at Paris, where he ſcem- 
ingly gave him a very hearty welcome, and even admitted 
him to his bed. Theſe careſſes wrought a ſudden effect on 
the mind of the Engliſh prince, who never once ſuſpected 
the motive. In a little time he entertained ſo ſtrong an at- 
fection for Philip, that he imparted to him all his reaſons for 
being diflatisfied with his father. Philip pretended to pity 
him, and have his intereſt very much at heart. He wonder- 
ed with him, that the king his father ſhould treat him ſo 
harſhly, and, after crowning his eldeſt brother in a leſs ad- 
vanced age, ſhould refuſe him the ſame favour. He artfully 
hinted, there was reaſon to fear, he had formed a deſign to 
place on the throne his youngeſt ſon John, of whom he was 
very fond. From theſe conſiderations it was natural to infer, 
a neceſſity of taking care to prevent ſo unjuſt a proceeding. 
Richard received theſe marks of affection with that earneſt- 
neſs and confidence, that Philip was in great hopes of attain- 
ing his ends. | | 

Mean time Richard's long ſtay at Paris made his father ex- 
tremely uneaſy, who never ceaſed ſending for him. He was 
quickly ſenſible, his ſuſpicions were groundleſs. At the time 
the truce was about to expire, Richard, without quitting the 
court of France, openly complained of his father's. preventing 
him from conſummating his marriage with the princeſs de- 
figned for his wife, But as Henry might recal him on pre- 
tence of ſolemnizing the nuptials, he had another excuſe 


ready. He pretended to have private intelligence that the 


king deſigned to apprehend him, and keep him in cuſtody, in 
order to place with the more caſe his youngeſt ſon on the throne. 
Theſe proceedings of Richard's threw Henry into great per- 
plexity, He perceived, this affair might be attended with ill 
conſequences, unleſs means were found to draw his ſon from 
Philip. But this was no eaſy matter, if Richard himſelf was 
unwilling. As the main buſineſs therefore was to gain his ſon, 
he privately diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, who made him ſen- 
ſible he had imprudently fallen into the king of France's 
inare, whoſe ſole aim was to fow diſſenſion between him and 


* After which king Henry cane to England, and landed at Winchelfea, 
E 29. Gervas, Atter his return, he ſent his collectors throughout Eng- 
and; and pitching upon the richeſt in every city, for inſtance, two hundred 


in London, and one hundred in York, obliged them to make him preſents : 


ſuch as retuled, were impriſoned, till they had paid the utmoſt farthing. 


his, father, in order to make an advantage of their miſunde 
ſtanding. Richard being prevailed upon by theſe req, 
Ig 7-6 ſuddenly left the court of France, and returned x 
the King. Tr= Pas | 

| 59 being expired, the two monarchs took up arm 
again. But juſt, as they were renewing their hoſtilities, the 
animoſity was ſuſpended for a while, upon the melayck. 
news that the city of Jeruſalem was taken by Saladin, ſuli 
of Babylon, and that Guy de Lufignan, the laſt that ſwazeq 
the {ceptre of that kingdom, was in the bands of the ing, 
As the union of the chriſtians had formerly been the meanz 
of conquering the king of Jeruſalem, their diflenfion was the 
cauſe of its deſtruction, after ſubſiſting near a whole centy;; 
This news, which threw.the prinees of Europe into prey, 
conſternation, was particularly fatal to pope Urban III. xj, 
died with grief. He was ſoon followed by Gregory VIII. his 
ſucceſſor, who ſittipg in the papal chair but three month; 
made room by his death for Clement III. : 
The two kings of France and England were very ſenſibly 
affected with the chriſtians late Joſs in the eaſt. Their 2+, 
being rouſed upon that occafion, they refolyed, with one con. 
ſent, to drop their private quarrel for the cauſe of God (or 
ſo it was termed in thoſe days) and met at Gifors, to conf. 
der of means to remedy, this misfortune. At this intervyiey 
their firſt buſineſs was to renew the truce. Then the two mg. 
narchs, as well as the earl of Flanders, who was preſent x 
the conference, took the croſs, diſtinguiſhing themſelves | 
three different colours, Philip choſe a red, Henry a whit, 
and the earl of Flanders a gray, croſs. Thoſe of their (y). 
jects that engaged in the cruſade imitated them in this dif. 
tinction of colours *. | 

[1188 ] But the zeal ſhown by the two kings was not long. 
lived. Their ardour ſoon gave place to an animoſity fo much 
the more ſurpriſing, as the..occafion was of little momex;, 
Prince Richard, who was to be in the expedition to the Holy 
Land, having occakon for a ſum of money, came to Poictou 
to raiſe it. Whilſt he was employed in this affair, one of Ra. 
mund earl of Tholouſe's officers, paſſing through his territo- 
ries and giving him ſome cauſe of diſguſt, he committed hin 
to priſon, Raymund having notice of it, ordered, by way 
of repriſal, two Poictevin gentlemen to be taken up, as they 
were going by Tholouſe, in their return from a pilgrimage 
to St. James of Compoſtella. Theſe violent proceedings caul. 
ing a warm quarrel between the two princes, Richard took 
occaſion to revive the pretenfion of the houſe of Poictou to 
the earldom of Tholouſe. This furniſhed him with a pre- 
tence to enter earl Raymund's country with a powerful army, 
where he became maſter of Moiflac, and ſeveral other places. 
Raymund finding himſelf thus engaged in a war, of which 
he did not queſtion but the king of England was the author, 
demanded the aſſiſtance of France. Though Philip kues 
better than the earl of Tholouſe, and was very ſenſible, Rich- 
ard might poffibly undertake the war without his tather's 
knowledge, he pretended to believe it done by Henry's c 
ders. Accordingly, under colour of affiſting the earl of Ih 
louſe, his vaſſal, he made a diverſion in Berry, and took 
Iſſoudon. This was the occaſion of the freſh rupture between 
thet wo kings, when they ſeemed to breathe nothing but dezti 
and deſtruction amongſt the infidels. 

The beginning of this war not being remarkable, it wil 
be needleſs to relate the particulars. Ir is ſufficient to taxe 
notice of the conſequences, which proved very fatal to ti: 
king of England. Whilſt it was vigorouſly proſecuted on 
both ſides, all on a ſudden, and when Henry leaſt expected i, 
his ſon Richard left him, and went to the king of France. 
Very probably, this was effected by Philip's intrigues, which 
the hiſtorians have not taken care to unfold. Be this 45 1: 
will, Richarꝗ pretended to have two occaſions of complaint 
againſt the king his father. The firſt was, that he detainee 
from him the princeſs Alice, and had offered Philip, wv 
preſſed him to have the nuptials ſolemnized, to marry her '9 
prince John upon more advantageous terms. Whether ib! 
was fact, or Philip had told him a falfity to ſet him at vat 
ance with Henry, he believed, or feigned to believe, that? 
project was formed to deprive him of his birth-right, ane 
place his younger brother on the throne. The other occi 
on of complaint was, that Philip offering to conſent tos 
truce, Henry refuſed it, affirming it was better to conclu6* 
a peace, and adjuſt their reſpective pretenſions, before ti] 
engaged in their expedition to the Holy Land. This di 
pleaſed Richard, and his reaſon was, becauſe by a pete: 
he would have been obliged to reſtore his conqueſt upon in. 


Hoved. Gervas complains, that during the year 1188, all England 0 
grievouſly oppreſſed about the tenths, (or tax for the cruſade.) The Faß 
paid above teventy thoutand pounds towards it, and the Jews in Eng 
lixty thouſand pounds. Hoved, | 
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earl of Tholouſe, whereas by à truce he would have kept 
1 — Richard's. defection vexed the king his father, as 
much as it rejoiced Philip, who from that time, had a great 
advantage over his enemy. In withdrawing, Richard ſet 
againſt the king part of his provinces in France, and thereby 
almott diſabled him from maintaining the war. For this reaſon 
Henry baſtened the conclufion of the peace. But Philip 

ropoſed ſuch hard terms, that they could not be accepted, 
He required that the marriage between Richard and Alice 
ſhould be conſummated, and the prince crowned before his 
farher's death, that his right to the crown might not be diſ- 
puted for the future. Henry could not reliſh theſe conditi- 
ons. His love for Alice would not ſuffer him to ſee her in 
the arms of another, and perhaps there were very ſtrong reaſons 
againſt his giving her to his ſon. On the other hand, he had 
experienced too much to his coſt the ill conſequences of crown- 
ing his eldeſt ſon Henry, to be willing to run the ſame hazard 
for one, who ſeemed no leſs dangerous than his brother. This 
firſt attempt failing, Henry made another effort for a peace, 
but found that Philip, grown more untractable, added a new 
article. He demanded that Henry ſhould carry prince John 
to the Holy Land, leſt in Richard's abſence, he ſhould ſeize 
the crown, in caſe their father died in the expedition. Hen- 
ry, off:nded at Philip's interpoſing thus in his family affairs, 
broke off the negociation. This rupture confirmed Richard 
in his ſuſpicion that his father intended to deprive him of the 
crown, and give it to his younger brother, 

All hopes of peace vaniſhing *, Philip received Richard's 
homage 2 all the provinces in France belonging to the crown 
of England, pretending Henry had incurred the guilt of re- 
bellion, in warring againſt his ſovereign. 

This ſtep being taken, the effuſion of chriſtian blood was 
renewed with greater fury than ever, and the zeal expreſſed 
againſt the infidels inſenſibly cooled. Henry lay under a great 
diſadvantage in this war. Moſt of his ſubjects in France had 
abandoned him and joined with his ſon This revolt was ſo 
general, that Keeping his Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the 
mortification to ſee himſelf attended but with three or four 
nobles. His vexation was farther increaſed by the ill ſucceſs 
of the following campaign. His troops every where defeat- 
ed, were at length reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that it was 
not in his power to continue the war, His affairs being in 
this wretched condition, he defired the pope to interpoſe his 
authority and procure a peace. But this method proved in- 
effectual. Indeed the pope ſent legates into France, who 
threatened Philip with excommunication, in caſe he prevent- 
ed the king of England from accompliſhing his vow. But 
theſe menaces had not the expected effect. The French mo- 
narch fiercely replied, the pope had no right to intermeddle 
in the affairs of his kingdom, eſpecially when the buſineſs in 
hand was the chaſtiſing a vaſſal who had audaciouſly taken up 
arms againſt him. Adding, with an inſulting air, He did not 
queſtion but that the ſmell of [the king of England's] ſter- 


lings made the legates talk in that ſtrain ). Henry, dreading 


the conſequences of ſo unfortunate a war, and finding the 
pope could do him no ſervice. was forced at length to agree 
to the terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe upon him, the prin - 
cipal of which were theſe *, 

That all Henry's ſubjects, as well Engliſh as French, ſhould 
ſwear fealty to Richard; and that thoſe who had fided with the 
ſon, ſhould not return to the father till within one month be- 
tore he ſet out for the Holy Land. 

That the two kings, with prince Richard, ſhould meet at 
Vezeley in le Nivernois, in order to begin their journey. 

That all the king of England's ſubjects ſhould have free 
paſſage all over France, paying only the old cuſtoms. 

That Henry ſhould be obliged to pay the King of France 
twenty thouſand marks, for the damages ſuſtained in the wars. 

That all the barons of the king of England ſhould ſwear, 
that in caſe he violated the treaty, they would aſſiſt the king 
ot France againſt him. 


At their firſt conference. they agreed upon a truce till January 14, 
1189. Hoved. | 


? Richard had like to have run the legate through with his ſword, if he 
had not been hindered. M. Paris. 

This peace was concluded about the latter end of June. The firſt arti- 
Cle was, That Alice ſhould be delivered to one perſon in five whom earl Ri- 
chard ſhould chooſe, and that ſhe ſhould be married to him at his return 
tom Jeruſalem, Hoved. 


* Thirty thouſand pounds to the king of France, and twenty thouſand to 
the — of chat kingdom. Gervas. 
y 


i. —_— ſays, that his grief at this was the occafion of his death, 


was interred in the choir of the nunnery which he himſelf had found- 
ed, with deſign to be buried there, A ſtately tomb has been tince erected 
tor him and Eleanor is queen, as alſo for his ſon king Richard and his 
queen, at the charge of the lady abbeſs Jeanne Baptiſte de Bourbon, natu- 
tal daughter to king Henry the fourth of France; their etfigies in braſs, 


That the cities of Tours and Mans ſhould temain in the 
hands of Philip, till the king of England performed all theſe 
articles, 

It was with extreme reluctance that a prince of ſo high a 
ſpirit as Henry, ſtooped to ſuch conditions: The remem- 
brance of the advantages, he had all along obtained over France 
before this fatal war, inſtead of comforting him, ſerved only 
to render his cup the more bitter. Upon this mortification 
followed another, which he could not reſiſt. He diſcovered, 
that during the late war, his beloved fon John held intclli- 
gence with Philip, and was concerned in all his brother's plots 
to dethrone a father, who had ever ſhown a tender affection 
for him. His grief threw him into ſo violent a paſſion d, 
that he curſed the day of his birth, and uttered imprecations 
againſt his ſons, which the biſhops then preſent could never 
bring him to revoke. Shortly * he fell fick at Chinon, 
and perceiving his end approached, cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried into the church before the altar, where, after confeſſing 
himſelf, and expreſſing ſome ſigns of repentance, he expired. 
His eyes were no ſooner cloſed but his domeſticks all left him, 
nay ſome had even the inſolence to ſtrip him and leave him 
quite naked in the church. His corps was removed to Fon- 
tevraud, where he was buried according to his own order ©; 
An extraordinary accident rendered the removal of his body 
very remarkable. His ſon Richard coming to meet the fu- 
neral pomp, in order to attend his father to his grave, upon 
his approach, the blood in great abundance guſhed out of the 
mouth and noftrils of the corpſe. Richard, though naturally 
very hard-hearted, was ſo moved at this fight, that he burſt 
out into tears, and openly accuſed himſelf of being the occa- 
ſion of his father's death. 

Such was the end of Henry II. one of the moſt illuſtrious 
princes of his time, both for greatneſs of genius and extent 
of dominions. The mixture of vices * virtues, in this 
monarch, makes it difficult to give him a general character 
that perfectly agrees with him. He was valiant, prudent, 
generous, politick, ſtudious, learned, and of an exalted ge- 
nius d. On the other hand, he was exceſſive haughty, of an 
immeaſurable ambition ©, and a boundleſs luſt. Never ſatis- 
fied with love or empire, he ſpent his whole life in purſuit of 
new conqueſts in both. He attempted the chaſtity of all that 
came in his way, not excepting the princeſs defigned for his 
own ſon*: Failings, which in great meaſure, balance all his 
noble endowments. In the beginning of his reign, which 
was one of the happieſt for ſome years, there was not in Eu 
rope a king more teared or reſpected. Encircled with glory 
and honour, which ſeemed to promiſe him great proſperity, 
he was looked upon as the happieſt prince in the world, before 
Becket's affair interrupted his telicity. But that fatal quar- 
rel, which created him ſo many troubles, being followed by 
diſſenſions in his family, he beheld the happineſs, which till 
then had attended him, turned into misfortunes. However, 
if this prince was unhappy, his misfortunes fell only on his 
own head, and not on his Kingdom, which had never been in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition as in his reign. By his acceſſion to 
the crown, England became one of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in Europe, and began from that time to be on a level with 
France, to which before it was much inferior. Beſides the 


large and rich provinces annexcd in his time to the Englith 


monarchy, the conqueſt of Ireland is what gives a great luſtre 
to his reign, and ought to render his memory dear to the 
Engliſh. He died on the 6th of July, in 1189, and in the 


57th year of his age, after a reign of thirty four years, eight 
months, and twelve days. | 


Of the five ſons he had by Eleanor of Guienne his wife, 
Richard and John only ſurvived him: Geoffrey, his third ſon, 
left a ſon and daughter, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter. Matilda, his eldeſt daughter, married to 
the duke of Saxony died immediately after him. Eleanor 
was wife to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and Johanna to Willi- 
am II. ſurnamed the good, king of Sicily. 

Beſides his lawful iſſue, Henry had two natural ſons by 


which, before lay in other parts of the church, being removed :nd placed 
together in one monument. See Sandford's geneal, hiſtory of the king's 
of England, p. 64, 65. 3 
4 He was very mild towards thoſe that hunted in his foreſts, only impri- 
ſoning them. He was very bountiful to the widows and orphans, There 
being a famine in Mans and Anjou, in 1176, he ſupplied ten thouſand peo 
ple with food out of his ſtores, from April 1, till the corn was ripe. He 
never laid any heavy tax or tribute upon his ſubjects. He took care to ſecure 
wrecks, and laid heavy penalties upon any that ſhould plunder upon that 
occaſion. Brompt. Diceto, 


e He ſaid in his proſperity, the whole world was but fufficient for one 
great man. ; 
f An hiſtorian ſays, he had a mind to marry her, and applied to Hugo the 
pope”s legate, in order to be divorced from his queen Eleanor. Brompt. 
s Seven months and four days, fays Hoveden. : 
b Henry, duke of Saxony, king Henry's ſon-in-law, having been accuſed 
of treaton againſt the emperor Frederick,. was condemned to r ſor 
| ee 
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Roſamond Clifford, William ſurnamed Long-ſword, who was 
earl of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was archbiſhop of York. 
By a daughter of Sir Ralph Blewet, Henry had alſo another 
natural ſon called Morgan, who being elected biſhop of Dur- 
ham, could not obtain the pope's confirmation, becauſe he 
refuſed to take the name of his mother's father, 

Some hiſtorians relate, that in the reign of Henry II. there 
was found in the church-yard of Glafſenbury abbey, a grave 
containing three bodies laid one upon another, each in a cof- 
fin by itſelf. It was pretended, the firſt was Guinever's, ſe- 
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cond wife of the great Arthur; the ſecond Modred' 
phew ; and the third, Arthur's diſtinguiſhed by a lea 
with this inſcription, Here lies the illuſtrious king Arthur!“ 
the ifle of Avalon. What is further afferted, that his | : 
were a third longer than thoſe of the largeſt men, and BY 
there was the diſtance of a ſpan between his eye-brows wang 
ders this relation ſomewhat, ſuſpicious. However this toe 
covery, real or pretended, ſerved to undeccive ſon: OS 
people among the Welſh, who ſtill expected the ents 
their hero. | | 8 


S his Re. 
den Cross 


6. RICHARD I. ſurnamed COEUR-DE-LION. 


S ſoon as Henry was laid in his grave, Richard's com- 
plaints were eaſily perceived to be only pretences to 
colour his rebellion. He had earneſtly defired leave to con- 
ſummate his marriage with Alice of France, and complained 
of his father's great injuſtice in obſtructing his happineſs. 
And yet, when this pretended happineſs was in his power, 
he thought no more of it. On the other hand, his jealouſies 
and fears, on account of prince John his brother, vaniſhed 
on a ſudden. Inſtead of returning forthwith into England, 
as he would certainly have done, had he been apprehenſive 
of his brother's cabals, he ſtaid above a month in France af- 
ter Henry's death, without having the-leaſt uneaſineſs on that 
account. His firſt care was to do homage to Philip, and 
thank him for the protection he had granted him. This vi- 


three years, and deprived of his dominions. Some years after the emperor 
reſtored to him that part of them, containing at this day the dutchies of 
Hanover, Zell, and Wulfembuttle. From this duke Henry by Matilda, is 
deſcended his preſent majeſty king George. | 

I. King Henry held his great councils or parliaments, at the following 
places. In 1154, at Chriſtmas, at Bermondſey. (Gervag,, p. 137.) In 
1155, at Wallingford. (Id. p. 1378.) In 1163, a parliament. (Hoved, 
p: 492. M. Paris, p. 100.) Another at. Woodſtock, '(Hoved, p. 493. 
M. Pacis, p. 101.) one at Clarendon, * (Hoved. Gervas. Ibid.) one at 
Northampton, Oct. 13. (Hoved, p. 494. Diceto, p. 53 In 1164, a 
parliament, at Weſtminſter, (Brompt. p. 1058.) In 11 4 a parliament, 
(u. Weſt, p. 249.) In 1170, at Windior, and afterwards at \ eſtminſter, 
(Brompt. p. 1060. Hoved, p. 518.) One at Chriſtmas, (Hoved, p. 520, 
571.) In 1171, one was held. (Gervas, p. 1399.) In 1173, one at Weſt- 
minſter, in April, (Gervas, p. 1424.) In 1175, at Wooditock, Hoved, 
p. 545-) at Reading, at Mhitſuntide, (Brompt. p. 1102.) at York. (Hoved, 
p. 545.) June 29, at Glouceſter, (ibid.) October 6, at Windſor, (Id. 
. 1106, 1107.) at Northampton. (Gervas, p. 1433. Brompt. 1108.) 
n 1156, January 26, at Northampton. (Diceto, p. 588. Hoved, p. 548.) 
one about Whitiuntide. (Brompt. * 1712.) June 19, at Weſtminſter. 
(Diceto, p. 586.) June 29, at Northampton. (Brompt. p. 1108.) at 
Winchetter. (Id. p. 1109.) at Chriſtmas, at Northampton. (Hoved, p. 
$53. Brompt. p. 1117.) In 1177, at Northampton. Jan. 14, (Brompt. 
p- 1118.) at Ely and Windfor. (Brompt. p. 1127.) Fall 

II. Remarkable-occurrences : King Henry brought into England the An- 
gevin fulliion of wearing ſhort cloaks, or mantles, for which reaſon he is 
ſometimes called ſhort or court-mantle. Brompt. p. 1 > About 1176, 
London-bridge began to be built with ſtone, by Peter Coleman a prieſt, 
The king contributed to the advancement of ſo good a work: a cardinal, 
who was then legate here, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave one 
thouſand marks towards it. The courſe of the river was, for the time, 
turned another way; by a trench caſt for that purpoſe, beginning at Batter- 
ſea, and ending about Rotherhith. It was thirty-three years in building. 
Stow's furvey part I. p. 53.--In 1178, king Henry laid the foundation of 
Warwick caſtle, Stow's chron. p. 152.---In 1177, the Jews obtained per- 
miſſion to have a church-yard near every town where they lived: Before, 
they had but one in England, namely at London, Brompt, p. 1129, 1152. 
Hoved, p. 568. | 

III. The two firſt branches of the royal revenue being ſpoken of already; 
namely, the demeans of the crown and eſcheats, the third branch is the feu- 
dul and other profits ariſing from thence, as reliefs upon the death of his an- 
ecfor, every heir that held his lands by barony, or knights ſervice, was o- 
bliged to pay a ſum of money to the king, on his taking poſſeſſion of the in- 
heritance, Theſe reliefs were at firſt uncertain till Magna Charta, when an 
carl paid one hundred pounds, a baron one hundred marks, a knight, for one 
tee, five pounds, Here it muſt be obferved, that ſome baronies were much 
larger than others, and fo of the knight's fees. This difference aroſe from 
the reſpective charters of the feoffinent. For if the king enfeofted a man of 
forty mghts fees, to hold by barony; or ten knights fees, to hold by barony; 
the tenure was barony in each cas, So alfo, it the king enfeofted a man of 
twenty carues of land, to hold by the ſervice of one knight; or forty ca- 
rues, to hold by the ſervice of one knight; the feoffee had in each caſe, one 
knight's fee. For this reaton, at certain times, a diſtinction was made be- 
teen the baronics, and fees of the old, and thoſe of the new feoffment; the 
old being commonly larger than thoſe of the new. Notwithſtanding this 
difference, the reliet of the barony or fee, whether it was a greater 2 
eas the ſame, But when two baronies came to be veſted in one man, he 
was charged with a relief for each. 1. Another feudal profit, was wardſhip 
and marriage, During the non-age of the heirs of the king's tenants in ca- 
Re the king could diſpoſe of the cuſtody and marriage of them to whom 
ie pleaſed, which raiſed him a great revenue, A fourth branch of the re- 
venue, vas the yearly ferms of the counties. From the reign of William I, 
the king uſed to let out the ſeveral counties, upon a yearly ferm or rent, or 
commit them to cuſtody. The fermer or committee, was uſually ſtyled ſhe- 
riff, Moſt, if not all the counties, as appears by the revenue wk, were 
thus let at ferm in king Stephen's reign, When a county was let for more 
than formerly, the improvement was called crementum, the mcrement ; 
which was ſometimes anſwered in palfreys, hawks, &c. 2. The yearly 
terms of the towns, burghs, and gilds. It is to be remembered, that from 
the time of the conqueſt, the cities and towns were inveſted either in the 
crown, or the clergy, or the baronage. Some of theſe towns the. King was. 


poſlefled of, as part of the original inheritance of the crown; others by ane 
cient efcheat, juſt as his other lands. When the king was ſeized Ct ad, 


fit procured him the reſtitution of the places con 

that monarch during the late war“. Aker that, 2 * 
received the ducal crown of Normandy at Roanb, where k 
remained ſome time, ſhowing by that he was not afraid his ah. 
ſence might prejudice his affairs in England. And indecd 
ſo far were the Engliſh from diſputing his right to the crown. 
that his orders were executed as if he had already received 5 
The firſt he ſent thither was to releaſe his mother queen Fe. 
anor, who had Janguiſhed in priſon ſixteen years. At the 


. ſame time he entruſted her with the adminiſtration of the 0+ 


vernment during his abſence, and impowered her to release 
what priſoners ſhe pleaſed, The queen, being taught hy 
her own, to pity others misfortunes, uſed with pleaſure, for 
the relief of the unhappy, the power given her by the king, 


or town, in demean, he was lord of the ſoil, viz. of all the land within th. 
fite and precinct thereof, of all the burgage houſes, ſheds, ſtalls, aud bull 
ings, herbage, profits of fairs and markets, pleas and perquiſites of cou: 
in a word, of all iffues, profits, and appurtenances of the city or tow 9 
any kind, that was not alienated by himlelf or anceſtors. For ſometimes :.. 
crown thought fit to grant ſome part, or profit, to a private perſon and u. 
naſtery, Such a city or town, was commonly ſtyled civitas regis, ville regi 
— 1 regis; and the men, homines or burgenſes regis. The yearly proir 
made by the king of his cities and towps, was paid hun ſeveral ways, The 
iſſues of ſome were included in the general ferms of the county where ther 
lay, and were anſwered by the ſheriff, Sometimes the king committed the; 
to fermers, or cuſtodes, diſtinct from the ſheriffs. In a word, ſometin:; 
the king let his town to the townſmen, at ferm for years, or in fec fin 
that is, perpetual ferm for ever, ſince feodum, fee was uſed in England, ud 
fignify a perpetual eſtate, it has been uſed to denote perpetuity in olfice and 
in rent. Thus inheritable offices have been called offices in fee. \Whey 1 
town was put to fee ferm, the tenure was burgage. Particularly burgage tc. 
nements lying in the town, as well as the town itſelf, were aid to be 4 
holden. In proceſs of time, moſt of the towns and burghs came to het 
to the reſpective townſmen or burgeſſes at fee ferm. To the ferms of the 
towns, may be referred the terms or yearly payments to the crown, by the 
gilds and meſteres. The word. gild, . ſignifies a company, ſociety, brothe- 

ood, by which laſt name the religious gilds were called, that were founde! 
for devotion and alms deeds, as the ſecular gilds were chiefly for trade an 
alms deeds, - Theſe gilds could. not be ſet up without the king's warrar. 
The gilds of goldimiths, brothers, and others, were amerced in London, t» 
the crown, as adulterine, in the reign of Henry II. There was allo in 0. 
mer times a ſecular gild called gilda mercatoria, a merchant gild. From 
theſe gilds, perhaps, ſprung the practice of gildating, or enbodying whe!: 
towns, In time, the ſeveral mo of goldimiths, falters, &c. were ful 
corporations or companies. Albthele gilds paid a yearly ferm to the ki, 
As for the meiteres, it is to be obſerved, that this word has no relation to tlc 
word myſtery, as if there was, as it is vulgarly faid, ſome myſtery in every 
trade. For though myſtery has been uſed for many years paſt tor a cat, 
or occupation, the true derivation is from the Gallick miſteta, meſtera, o 
meſtier, ſignifying a trade, Thus we find in Edward III. the miſtere ct 
taylors, armourers, and others, The other three remaining branches of tl: 
revenue, will be the ſubject of the next note on the coin. 


King Henry II'ds coin is the ſame with thoſe of his predeceflors, gun 
him full faced, with a iceptre in his right hand, a crown of a row ot pen 
of five points, with a croſs raiſed upon the middlemoſt, and this inicrip!i” 
HENRICUS REX.,S0n the reverſe, a The lined croſs, terminating at the. 
ner circle, and four pellets in each quarter: which on ſome are conoincd bt 
a ſmall ſtroke in form of a croſs. poDELM. ox. wixc, ( iehe!'c, 
NICOLE, oN. LUND. one there is, ILGEH. oN. LUND. THOMAS, ON, 5% 
(York) RENAUD. ON, EVE. Whether his fon Henry, who dic! b 
him, coined any money, 1s uncertain, but he had a great ſeal. Thee ap- 
pears to be in this reign a foreign current coin, called a bezant, of the w 
of two ſhillings. For Creſſalin, the Jew of Wincheſter, was wnoroos wh 
hundred marks, and he paid inſtead thereof one hundred beam, 4 
were 2 by the king, mera gratin, Mag. Rot. Hen, II, Rot. 1 
Sudhanteſcira. his coin was fo called from being coined at Byzantun, 9 
Conſtantinople, ſays Nicolion, hiſt. lib, p. 252. 

2 The place where they met was between Chaumont and Trie, on Ju 
22; Philip infiſted upon the reſtitution of Giſors, and other places ; 01 ur 
ſtead of them, king Richard agreed to pay Philip four thouſand nat © 
ſilver, beſides the twenty thoutand his father Henry had engaged in the late 
treaty to pay. Hoved. Brompt. 

b He did not only receive the ducal crown, but, as Hoveden exprc ſſes K. 
was girt with the fword of the dukedom of Normandy, (for that was tds 
form of inveſtiture) by the archbiſhop of Roan, in the preſence of the di- 
ſhops, earls, and barons of Normandy. Hoved, | 

He alſo gave her whatcver king Henry I. and Stephen had grante* * 
their queens for a dower, beſides what Henry II. her huſband, had ae 
her. Brompt. Hovcd. 
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RAPING HISTORY 


Tay as obſerved during the reſidue of her life, to omit 
2223 of — 2 charity to ſuch as were de- 
barred the ſweets of liberty, the value of which ſhe had but 
too well learnt, during her long confinement. 

Fleanor's compaſſion for priſoners was very natural. But 
Richard's treatment of thoſe that had, for his ſake, expoſed 
themſelves to his father's reſentment, was very ſurpriſing 4, 
Inſtead of rewarding them as they expected, he forbid them 
ever to appear in his preſence. At the ſame time he affected 
to load with favours all that had reſiſted his ſolicitations, 
Hence was ſeen an inſtance of what has been often remarked 
that ſuch as make uſe of indirect means to compals their ends, 
deteſt in their hearts the inſtruments they employ, and ap- 
prove of the conduct of thoſe that are not to be diverted from 

ir duty. 
pap aw Richard had ſettled all his affairs in France, he came 
to London ©, where he was ſolemnly crowned by Baldwin 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to him the cuſ- 
tomary oath. From William the Conqueror, there was no 
king but what had taken the ſame oath, though not one had 
been careful to perform it. This the archbiſhop took the free- 
dom to repreſent to Richard, conjuring him withal, m the 
name of God, to be mindful of the vows and oaths he had 
juſt taken in accepting the royal dignity. Richard made an- 
ſwer, that by God's aſſiſtance he would punctually perform 
all f. 
werbe ceremony of the coronation was diſturbed by the maſ- 
ſacree of ſome Jews, who, by ſtriving too — to get into 
the church to ſee the ſolemnity ®, gave occaſion to the peo- 
ple to fall upon them and Kill ſeveral before their fury could 
be reſtrained. But the authors of this diſorder were not ſut- 
fered to go unpuniſhed. The king ordering ſtrict inquiſition 
to be made, the ring-leaders were deſervedly put to death h. 

It is no wonder, the people ſhould fall on the Jews upon ſo 
{light an occafion. Since the news of the taking of Jeruſalem 
was ſpread over Europe, nothing but vengeance was breathed 
againſt the enemies of Chriſt. Though the Jews were not 
concerned in the late revolution in the eaſt, their not being 
chriſtians was ſufficient to render them odious. At ſuch a 
juncture, they would doubtleſs have found themſelves expol- 
ed to worſe perſecutions, if the preparations for the crutade 
had not at length turned the fury of the people againſt the 
Saracens, This zeal, eſpecially in France and England, ran 
ſo high, that the number of the croiflees was prodigious. 


4 He reſtored Robert earl of Leiceſter, and others to their eſtates, of 
xhich they had been deprived by his father. Hoved. Brompt. 

© He landed at Portſmouth, Auguſt 13, (or, according to Gervas, at 
Southampton. Auguſt 12, p. 1549,) being attended by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhops of Rocheſter, Lincoln, and Chicheſter, From 
thence he went to Wincheſter, Auguſt 15, where he took an account of his 
father's treaſure, Hoved. M. Paris. 

It may not be amiſs from Hoveden and Diceto (who were eye witneſſes) 
to ſet down the ceremonies at large, ſince we may learn from hence the 
whole form of an ancient coronation : the archbiſhops of Canterbury, Roan, 
Friers, (who came over with the king) and Dublin, with other biſhops and 
abbots in rich copes, and having the croſs, holy water, and cenſers carried 
before them, recerved the duke at the door of his privy chamber, and con- 
ducted him with a ſolemn proceſſion to the abbey church of Weſtminſter, 
In the middle of the biſhops and clergy went four barons, each carrying a 
golden candleſtick, with a taper; after whom came Geoffrey de Lucy, bear- 


ing the royal cap, and John de Marſhal next, with a matly pair of gold 


ſpurs ; then William earl of Pembroke, with the royal ſceptre: after him 
William Fitzpatrick earl of Saliſbury, with a golden rod, having a dove on 
the top: then three other earls, David, brother to the king of Scotland, as 
earl ot Hnvtingdon ; prince John earl of Lancaſter and Derby; with Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter, each bearing a ſword upright, the ſcabbards richly a- 
dorned with gold: after them fix earls and barons bearing a checkered ta- 
ble, on which were laid the royal robes, and other regalia : then came Wil- 
liam Mandevil earl of Albemarle and Eſſex, bearing a large crown of gold 
ſt with precious ftones : then duke Richard himſelf, (between the biſhops 
of Durham and Bath) over whom a canopy of ſtate was borne by four ba- 
rons : then followed a great train of earls, barons, knights, &c. In this 
order he came into the church, where, before the high altar, laying his hand 
on the evangeliſts and relicts of ſaints, he took a ſolemn oath, (That he 
* would obſerve peace, honour, and reverence to Almighty God, his 
* church, and her miniſters, all the days of his life; that he would exerciſe 
* upright juſtice and equity towards the people committed to his charge; 
and that he would abrogate and diſannul all evil laws and wrongful cuſ- 
* toms, and make, keep, and fincerely maintain thoſe that were good and 
* laudable,” Then they put off all his garments from his middle upwards, 
except his ſhirt, which was open on the ſhoulders, and put on his ſhoes 
&hjch were of gold tiſſue, and the archbiſhop anointed him on the head, the 
breaſt, and the arms ; then covering his head with a linnen cloth, he ſet the 
vip tiercon which Geoffrey de Lucy carried; and when he had put on his 
wantcoat, and on that his dalmatica, or upper garment, the archbiſhop de- 
livzred to him the firord of the kingdom ; which done, two earls put on his 
urs, and he was led, with the royal mantle hung on him, to the altar, 


where the archbiſhop charged him on God's behalf, not to preſume to take 


Don him this dignity, except he reſolved inviolably to keep the vows and 
= Oath; he X 
" . 


had juſt then made: to which the king anſwered, that by God's 
8 Then the crown was taken 
beide the altar and given to the archbiſhop, who ſet it upon the king's 
2, delivering the leeptre into his right hand, and the rod royal into his 
ft. Thus crowned, he was brought back to his throne with the ſame ſo- 
intuty as betore. Ihen maſs began, and when they came to the offertory, 

was led by the biſhops of Durham and Bath to the altar, where he 
mat of pure gold, as his predeceflors were wont to do, and after- 
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Every one gloried, either in liſting himſelf to go in perſon 
againſt the infidels, or in advancing money for the war. Rich- 
ard bound himſelf by, the like vow before his father's death. 
He renewed his engagement at the late interview between 
bim and Philip, where theſe two monarchs agreed to join 
their forces, and to go to the aſſiſtance of the chriſtians of 
Paleſtine. Richard was ſcarce on the throne, when, for fear 
of forgetting his promiſe, Philip ſent to put him in mind of 
it . There was no need to uſe much ſolicitation to incline 
him to that undertaking. Far from defiring to be excuſed, 
he thought only of preparations for his journey, neglecting 
for its fake all his other affairs. Whether this proceeded 
from a principal of zeal and devotion, or from an eager de- 
fire of acquiring fame, I dare not determine. However, it 
it be allowable to judge by the character of Richard, it is to 
be prefumed glory had a greater ſhare in it than religion. 

As this prince had grand views, and intended to lead a 
powerful army into Paleſtine, it was neceflary to raiſe vaſt 
ſums for its maintenance. Accordingly he was wholly intent 
upon that, till the time came to begin his voyage. 'The late 
king left in his coffers above a hundred thoutand marks E, 
and Richard drew little leſs from the treaſurer and others, who 
managed the revenues in the late reign. But thinking theſe 
ſums mſufficient for the charges of his voyage, he uſed all man- 
ner of ways to increaſe them. He ſold almoſt all the crown 
lands to ſuch as would purchaſe them. The biſhops and ab- 
bots having the moſt ready money, made a greater advantage 
of this opportunity than others. The biſhop of Durham pur- 
chaſed the earldom of Northumberland for himſelf and ſuc- 
ceffors |; upon which the king jeſtingly ſaid, he had made 
a young carl of an old biſhop m. But this new dignity was not 
capable of ſatisfying the prelate's ambition. He gave morc- 
over one thouſand marks to be juſticiary during the king's ab- 
ſence. As Richard appeared to be unwilling to omit any 
means that might procure him ready money, to defray the ex- 
pences of his intended voyage, the king of Scotland thought 
he ſhould improve this opportunity. To that purpoſe, he 
offered him ten thouſand marks to deliver up Berwick and 
Roxborough, and deſiſt from his claim to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland. Richard very readily accepting the offer, gave up 
the two places, and by an authentick charter, diſcharged the 


king of Scotland and his ſucceſſors, from the homage ex- 
torted by Henry II. 


Many people were uneaſy at theſe alienations. Nay, ſome 


wards was brought back to his throne by the ſame biſhops. After maſs, he 
was attended, thus royally arrayed, to a chamber adjoining in like proceſſion 
as before: whence (after a ſhort repoſe) he with the ſame proceſſion return- 
ed into the choir! and having put off his heavy crown and robes, he weat to 
dinner. At the coronation feaſt, which was kept in Weſtminſter-hall, the ci- 
tizens of London were his butlers, and thoſe of Wincheſter ſerved up the 
meat. Then the archbiſhops and biſhops ſat down with the king, whilit the 
earls and barons ſerved in the king's palaces, as their places and dignities re- 
quired, Hoved. Ralph de Diceto (who was then — of St. Paul's, and 
in the vacancy of the biſhoprick of London aſſiſted at the coronation, and 
delivered the chriſm or conſecrated oil, with which the king was anointed) 
has theſe remarkable words juſt before his account of the coronation, “Rich- 
ard carl of Poictou, being by hereditary right to be made king, [promo- 
vendus in regem] atter a ſolemn and due election by the clergy and laity, 
% tcok a threefold oath,” &c. By which words it ſhould ſeem that the kings 
in thoſe days were not conſidered as completely kings, till they were actual- 
ly crowned, though the cuſtom be otherwiſe now. Diceto. 

5 They came to bring the king preſents ; though orders had been given, * 
the day before, that neither Jews, nor women, ſhould be at the coronation. 
Hoved, M. Paris. 

h The example of the Londoners was followed the next year in the towns 
of Norwich, on February 6; Stamford, March 7; St. Edmundſbury, 
March 18; Lincoln and Lynn, where the rabble roſe upon the Jews ; but 
their greateſt fury was exerted againſt them at York, March 16 ; where five 
hundred men, befides women and children, having prevailed with the go- 
vernor to let them into the caſtle to avoid the rage of the populace ; the 
high ſheriff came and required them to deliver it up, which they reſufing to 
do, the people drew up in a body and attacked the caſtle, At laſt the Jews 
offered a great ſum of money to go off with their lives ; but the 1 de- 
nied to give them quarter. Upon which an ancient rabbin propoſed the kill- 
ing themſelves rather than fall into the hands of the uncircumciſed chriſtians. 
This motion was unanimouſly agreed to, and their method in putting their 
tragical reſolve in execution, was thus: every maſter of a family cut his 
wite's and children's throats firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, and conchud- 
ed with the ſlaughter of himſelf, Will. of Newburgh, 1. 4. c. 9. Diceto, 
p- 651, Brompt. p. 1171, &c. It is ſtrange (ſays Tyrrel, vol. II. p. 372.) 
to obſerve the prepoſterous zeal of ſome of our monkiſh writers, who do not 
only excuſe but applaud this barbarity, becauſe (ſay they) it ſerved to deſtroy 
the enemies of the chriſtian faith. 

i He ſent to him, in November, Rotrou, earl of Perche; who addreſſed 
himſelf not only to the king, but alſo to the earls and barons of England; 
whereupon king Richard aſſembled a parliament at London or Weſtminiter, 
to conſider of this affair. N. B. The firſt time the word parliament occurs 
in the ancient hiſtorians is in Brompton, 1164. And the firſt record wherein 
the word parliament is fo uſed is clauſ. 28. Hen. III. memb. 12 dors, ac- 
cording to Mr, Pryana. See Spelman's gloſſary, voce parliamentum. 


Brompton fays, there was found in his treaſury above nine hundred 
thouſand pounds, beſides jewels, &c. 


He bought it only for life, Hoved. M. Paris. 

n He likewife bought the manor of Sedgefield, with the wapentake, and 
ſettled it upon the ſee of Durham. Brompt. The biſhop ot Wincheſter 
bought alſo of the king the two manors of Weregrave and Means. Brompt, 


N 
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took the liberty to repreſent to the king the ill conſequences ed him from his oath, To Longchamp his favourite, ke com. 
thereof. But he ſtopped their mouths with this reply, I mitted the regency &, jointly with the biſhop of Durham x 
would fell London itſelf could I meet with a chapman able to Longchamp was a Norman ot mean extraction, who, by his 
purchaſe it. The ſums amaſſed by theſe extraordinary ways, intereſt with the king, was become biſhop ot Ely, high chan. 
not anſwering yet to the vaſtneſs of his projects, he bethought cellor, and the pope's legate over all England, All theſe dig. 
himſelf of a new expedient to augment them. As multitudes nities, together with the regency, rendered him the mot 
had haſtily and unadviſedly engaged in the cruſade, he ob- powerful ſubject that had ever been in England, An hifg. 
tained of the pope a power to diſpenſe with ſuch as repented of rian therefore very juſtly gives him the titles of prince and 
their vow®, by which means he raiſed very great ſums. After pontiff of the Engliſh, fince all the power ſpiritua and tens 
practiſing theſe general methods, he proceeded to exact mo- poral was united in his perſon. 
ney from the richeſt of his ſubjects. He borrowed of thole After Richard had taken all the care he thought neceſi;;;, 
who led an unblameable life, but for ſuch as gave him any for the government of the ſtate, he was willing to ſecure h. 
handle, he threatened to call them to a ſtrict account“, and tranquility, by renewing his alliance with the Kings of Sy. 
forced them to prevent it by preſents. It was by this means land and Wales, To that end, he deſired thele two princes 
that he compelled Glanville, a rich lawyer, whom he had to come into England, in order to adjuſt everv thing th 
committed to priſon, to purchaſe his liberty with fifteen thou- might occaſion diſputes, and thereby take from them sil pry. 
ſand pounds ſterling . Though he had reſolved to leave the tence of diſturbing the peace of his ſubjects. The King of 
great ſeal, in his ablence, with Longchamp his favourite, lately Scotland, who had reaton to be ſatisfied, made a ftrict all. 
made chancellor, he demanded of him a large ſum to conti- ance with him, and as ſome atirm, ſent his brother David gh 
nue him in that poſt J. Whilſt he was thus heaping up mo- attend him in his voyage with a thouſand Scotchmen, Grit. 
ney, the clergy were zealouſly labouring to procure him ſol- fin, king of Wales, ſent into England his eldeſt lon Rees, 
diers, the pulpits reſounding with the great merit of ſerving bur fome difference in point of ceremony arifing, that prince 
in the holy war. The confeſſors enjoined no penances but returned without lecing the king y. However, as Richard's 
what tended to promote the grand defign of recovering the affairs with the Welſh were of no great moment, that acc. 
Holy Land. By theſe means the army ſoon became very nu- dent cauſcd him not to delay his voyage. 
merous, and ſo much better provided with all things, as there [ 1190 ] Every thing being ready tor his departure, Richard 
was not an officer or common ſoldier but what furnithed them- patled into France, with all his forces, and marched tor Mar. 
ſelves with neceſſaries. ſeilles, where his fleet had orders to expect him. The tuo 
Notwithſtanding the king's ſatisfaction to ſee the prepa- armics of France and England joined at Vezelai, according 
rations for his voyage in tuch forwardneſs, there was one to agreement. As ſoon as the two kings arrived there, they 
thing that gave him diſquict. As he ſhould probably be long renewed their alliance, and obliged themſelves to protect and 
abſcnt, he was apprchenſive his brother might take advantage defend one another upon all occaſions. They agreed more. 
of his abſence and ſeize the crown, He would fain have car- over, that all quarrels in their abſence between their ſubjc&s 
ried him along with him. Bur as John ſhowed no inclination ſhould be ſuperceded till their return, The biſhops that 
for the voyage, he would not compel him to make an invo- attended them thus tar, promiled to excommunicate all that 
luntary vow. To free himſelf from this perplexity, he re- ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace of the two kingdoms, 
ſolved to load with favours the young prince, whole ambiti- After the two monarchs had concerted whatever was thought 
on was not yet known to him. He imagined the grants he neceſſary to accompliſh their deſigns *, they marched toge- 
ſhould make him would engage him to a grateful return. He ther as far as Lyons *, where they parted. Philip took the 
inveſted him with fix carldoms”, Cornwal, Dorſet, Somer- , rout to Genoa, and Richard to Martcilles >, where he was to 
ſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter *, and gave him to wife meet his ficet, But he waited there ſome time to no purpoſe, 
Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter. The archbiſhop A violent form had to diſperſed his ſhips, that they were not 
of Canterbury forbad the marriage, by reaſon of their being yet able to rcjoin. Part of the fleet happening to be driven 
too ncara kin*. But there was a fort of neceſſity for it. The by ſtreſs of weather into Portugal, the king ot that country 
late carl of Glouceſter, father of Aviſa, ſor reaſons unknown, made uſe of the aſſiſtance ſent him by providence, to relieve 
made prince John his heir. This ſettlement would intallibly the city of Santarin, beſieged by the miramolin [or emperor] 
have cauſed a great law ſuit, in which there was danger of of Africa. Theſe hindrances preventing the fleet from arriv- 
the prince's being caſt, and from thence taking occaſion to ing at Marſeilles by the time the king expected, he could 
raiſe diſturbances. The death of his wife, daughter of the not prevail with himſelf to wait any longer. Impatient to be 
carl of Mortagne u, made the king eaſy in that reſpect. By at Meſſina, the general rendezvous of the croiflees, he hire 
her death a very natural way offered of reconciling the two ſome veſſels © at Marſeilles, and. imbarking part of his troops, 
parties, by joining them in marriage. And therefore, the ſet fail for Sicily. Some accident obliging him to come to an 
archbiſhop's proh:birion, though founded on the canons, gave anchor at the mouth ot the 'Tyber, the pope ſent the biſhop 
place for once to reaſons of ſtate, and John became alſo carl of Oſtia to invite him to come and refreſh himſelf a few days 
of Glouceſter in right of Aviſa, his wife. However, though at Rome, but he refuſed the invitation. Preſently after hc 
Richard had, in a manner, ſhared his kingdom with his bro- had the fatisfaction to ſee his fleet arrive with the reſt of the 
ther, he would not ſuffer him to have any hand in the go- army, and continuing his courſe to Meſſina, arrived there the 
vernment during his abſence, leſt he ſhould make him too 2oth of September. The fight of fo great an armament 
powerful, Nay, led by this fear, he cauſed him to ſwear to cauſcd no lets admiration in the Sicilians than jealouſy in the 
% and remain in Normandy, but before his departure releaſ- king of France, who was vexed to ſee the forces of his vatiil 


» The biſhop of Norwich paid him upon that account a thouſand marks. lions paſſant, which are the ſirſt arms on any ſeal of the royal family, bong 
Buunpt. in the reign of Henry II. This teal is faltely depicted in Specd's cue, 
, By this means he ſqueezed a great deal of money out of the ſheriffs and the lious being there pailant guardant, and John's horſe caparitoned, a chung 
Wallis ; and thoie ſheritts that would not pay ſo much as the king exacted of not in vie till Edward I, The arms for queen Itabel his wife, on the tag 
nem, were turned out, and others put in their room. M. Paris, ---- The at Fonteviaud, are lozengy, or, and gules. Sandf. gen. p. 8. 
king io made a new teal, and ordered all perions to have their charters or 1 made him chancellor, and delivered to him the cuſtody of the tov 
grants renewed, M. Paris. ot London. Brompt. 1 

" This was Ranulph de Glanville, whom Henry II. made juſticiary of all _ Who was appointed chief juſticiary of all England, and governo! 0! 
England, and who lately refigned that office. Cuyus ſapientia (ſays Hove- \Windſor caſtle, and the foreſt adjoining, with the county of Berks, [he 
n condite ſunt leges fubſcriptz quas Anglicanas vocamus; after which he king divided England between theſe two regents, ſo as that the biſhop 0 
wives us the laws of Edward the Conteflor, and William I. as if theſe had Durham's juriſdiction reached from the Humber to Scotland, aud Long: 
never been brought into any regular form before his time. The book that champ's extended over all the reſt of the kingdom. M. Paris. 
nov carries his name has kept the ſame title in its ſeveral editions, viz. trac- He came as far as Oxford; but becauſe king Richard did not come i? 
tatus de legibus & confuctudinibus regni Angliz, tempore regis Henrici II. meet him, as his father uſed to do, he went back in a paſſion. Hoved, 
zompoſitus, &c. In which we trive torms of ſuch writs as were then (and At Chinon king Richard made ſome very remarkable orders for the wy 
ate moſtly ſtill) in uſe, upon all the ſeveral occaſions there treated on. He ſerving peace in the navy, during the Jerutalem expedition; viz. hat! 
is ſaid to be the inventor of the funous writ of affize, or de novel diſicilin, any one killed a man in a ſhip, he was to be bound to the dead man, anc 

He died in his voyage to the Holy Land, being very aged. flung into the ſea. It any one was convicted to have drawn his dagger _ 
Three thouſrnd pounds. knite to hurt another, or fetch blood, he was to loſe his hand. It aus __ 
Brompton fays he contiriacd to him all the lands which his father had ſtruck another with his open hand, without eſſuſion of blood, he was ons 

granted him, viz. four thouſnd pounds in land in England, ducked thrice over head and ears in the fea, If any one gave his companion 
He gave him beſides the carldom of Mortagne, the honours of Wal- opprobrious language, fo often as he did it, he was to give him ſo d 
ngford, Tikehil', Hay or Eve, and the caſtles and honours of Martborough, ounces of filver. It any man ſtole any thing, his head was to be ſhave 

Lutgarſhal, the Pec, the caſtle of Buliover, and all the lands of William and boiling pitch poured upon it, and icathers ſtuck therein, that fo he mg 

PeverelÞ Hoved. Brompt. | be known ; and the firſt land the ſhip touched at, he was to be tet on NILS 
Henry I. was a grent grandfither to both. Rapin. She is called by IHoved. M. Paris. : 

Siwdtord, Itibeila, third and youngeit daughter, and colieir of William, carl Their army conſiſted of above one hundred thouſand perſons. G. V. 

of Gtouczſter, ſon of Robert Cunial, natural fon of They J. Saudf. ge-, niſauf. 

neal. p. 82. 

In Normandy, IIe is ſtyled in two grants in the chamber of the dutchy and offered him their ſervice, many of whom he retained, Brotupt, 
of T.ancaiter, Comes Mo: itonie. On the ſcals of theſe prants he is repre— Ile lured twenty gallies, and ten other thips, Brompt. 
ned on horkback, with 1 ſhield hanging about his neck, on which arc two 


> He met there abundance of pilgrims, who had ſpent all their mone)s 
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in Sicily, occaſioned ſome remarkable events, it will be ne— 
ceſſary, to ſhow whence they ſprung. N 

Tancred, who reigned then in Sicily, was natural ſon of 
king Roger, who left iſſue William, ſurnamed the Bad, and 
Conſtantia, a nun at Palermo. To William the bad ſucceed- 
ed his ſon, William the Good, who, marrying Joanna of 
England, fiſter of Richard, died without heirs. After his 
death, pope Cicrnent III. who fat then in the papal chair, 
pretended that Sicily, as a tiet of the church, was devolved 
to the holy ſec. Mean time, 'Tancred the baſtard found 
means to be elected, on pretence that Sicily now wanted a 
king to defend her againſt the Saracens,” who were potletled 
of part 0! the ilang. Clement dying in the mean time, 
Ccleſtine III. his ſucceſſor, kept up the ſame pretenſions, 
and treating Tancred as an uſurper, relolved to exert his ut- 
moſt io wrell the crown from him, but perceiving he could 
not exccute this deſign alone, he apphed to the emperor 
Henry VI. of the houſc of Swabia, and gave him the king- 
dom of Sicily, in caſe he could conquer it. To add a- 
nother right to that of donation, he cauſed the princeſs Con- 
ſlantia to be taken out of the nunnery of Palermo, and dit- 
penſing with her vo, married her to Henry, though ſhe 
was fifty years old. How unlikely foever it was there ſhould 
be any heirs, Conſtantia proved with child in her two and 
ſiſtieth year. And to remove all ſuſpicion of foul play, ſhe 
was publicly brought to bed, in a tent, of a ſon called Fre- 
derick. The queen dowager of Sicily having, probably 
been too far concerned with the pope, Tancred ſhut her up 
in priſon, where the had been detained ever fince. But 
upon Richard's arrival ſhe was ſet at liberty, and ſent to 
the king her brother, who was not contented with 10 
ſlight a ſatisfaction. He demanded for the queen his ſiſter 
the Dower aſſigned her by king William II. her huſband, 
and threatened to ule force in cate 'Tancred refuted to com- 
ply. This demand and the menace that attended it, cauſed 
the king of Sicily to look upon Richard as his real enemy. 
Richard finding Tancred was very backward to give him the 
ſatisfaction required, and tearing perhaps ſome treachery, 
thought belt to provide for his fatety. To that end, he ſeiz— 
ed a caltle and monaſtery not far from Meſſina, where he laid 
up his flores under a firong garriſon. Tancred, who was na- 
turally miſtruſtful, did not queſtion but the King of England 
was come at the pope's inſtance, and tought occaſion to de- 
prive him of his crown. To fruſtrate this imaginary defign, 
hc cauſed the inhabitants of Meſhna, on account of ſome diſ- 
order in their city, to expel all the Engliſh, which could not 
be done without ſome citufton of blood. Richard, incenſed 
at this outrage, reſolved to attack Meſſina, But Tancred, 
vio was at Palermo, proteiting he had no hand in the riot 
and would puniſh the authors, he was patient, in expecta— 
tion of the performance ot his promiſe. Mean time, the 
M: ſinians ſtill refuſing to open their gates to the Engliſh, 
and Tancred delaying the promiſed ſatisfaction, Richard 
perceived at length, he ſought only to amuſe him. His in- 
dignation was 19 great, that, without further demanding a re- 
paration, which he had in his power to procure himſelf, he 
relolved to enter Meſſina by torce. Accordingly he attacked 
the city ſo turiouily, that he became maſter of it in the firſt 
allault, He was no ſooner entered, but he ordered his ban- 
ners to be diſplayed on the walls, even in that part of the 
town which was allotted to the French. Upon their arrival 
at Meſſina, the two kings had agreed, that, in order to pre- 
vent quarrels among the ſoldiers, the city ſhould be divided 
1m two parts, and each nation ſhould have one halt to them- 
lelces for their neceflary occaſions. It was therefore manifeſt, 
that in ſetting up his banners in the French diviſion, Richard 
broke his agreement with Philip. Philip complained ſo 
tourply of it, that the two monarchs would have come to an 
entire rupture, had not the matter been adjuſted by the me- 
diation of the great men on both ſides. Richard, at length, 
wok down his banners proteſting that, without any intention 
to afiront Philip, he only deſigned to compel the king of Si- 
ciiy to give him ſatisfaction tor the injury done to the Eng: 
liſh. To ſhew his finccrity he delivered the cuſtody of Meſ- 
lina to the templars, till the difference between him and Tan- 
cred ſhould be decided, This agreement being made, Tan— 
cred, who till then remained ar Palermo, came to Richard 
at Meſſina, and choſe to ſatisfy his demands. He made a 
meaty with him, obliging bimtelf to pay the queen dowager 
ot Sicily, fiſter of Richard, twenty thouſand ounces of gold 


{9.5 ws 
Na Dur King Richard was obliged to pay ten thouſand marks of filver for 
R of Alice, according to an agreement made between him and Philip, 
1 * 0 8 5 45 * R 0 . 
0 3 Diecto ſays, it was ten thodfand pounds. 
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ſuperior to his own. As the ſtay theſe two monarchs made 
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for her dower, and as many to Richard, in lieu of certain le- 
gacies, left by William the Good to Henry II. his father-in- 
law. By this treaty, a marriage was agreed upon between 
Arthur duke of Bretagne, nephew to Richard, and Tancred's 
daughter. Morcover, Tancred promiled to fit out ten gallies 
and fix large ſhips for the ſervice ot the croitiees, Upon 
theſe terms, Richard deſiſted fiom all other pretenfions what- 
ever, and ſubjected his dominions to the pope's cenſures, in 
calc he violated his oath. Theſe two princes being, in ap— 
pearance, perfectly reconciled, Richard made a preſent to 
Tancred of king Arthur's ſword, to which the Britons had 
given the name of Caliburn. 

[1191] Though outwardly Tancred ſeemed fatisfed, he 
could not digeſt a treaty, which force alone had compelled 
him to ſign. He would fain have engaged the king of France 
in his quarrel, and made a league with him againſt Richard. 
But this propoſal being rejected, he took another courſe, 
As it was not in his power to be revenged ſeparately, either 
ot Richard who had offended him, or of Philip who had de- 
nied him his aſſiſtance, he attempted to avenge himſelf upon 
both at once, by ſowing diſſenſion between them. To that 
purpoſe, he privately warned the king of England, that Phi- 
lip had ill defigns againſt him. He even ſhowed him a let- 
ter, as he ſaid, from the duke of Burgundy, wherein it ap— 
peared that what he told him was not groundlefs. Richard gave 
car to this information, and expoſtulated with Philip, who ac- 
cuſed him of ſceking pretences to diffolve their union. The 
quarrel went fo far, that the two monarchs came at length to 
an open rupture. Philip ſent Richard word, that unleſs he 
conſummated his marriage with Alice, according to his pro- 
miſe, he ſhould look upon him as his mortal enemy. Rich- 
ard as warmly replied, that he could by no means marry a 
princeſs who had had a child by the king his father, offering 
to prove it by witneſſes then preſent. Philip not thinking 
proper to purſue this affair, perſuaded as he was, that the 
honour of his ſiſter might greatly ſuffer, defifled from his 
demand. After ſeveral conferences he agreed that Richard 
ſhould have liberty to marry where he pleaſed d, a liberty 
which that prince had already taken, by concluding a mar- 
riage with Berenguella of Navarre. Philip's moderation“ 
ſcemed to beget an entire reconciliation between the two 
kings. But Tancred's late information made fo deep an im— 
preſſion on the mind of Richard, and what Richard offered 
to prove concerning Alice, ſo exaſperated Philip, that from 
thenceforward they were never more friends. However, they 
made ready for the continuation of their voyage. 

An Engliſh hiſtorian aſſures us, that whilſt they were pre— 
paring for their departure, Richard, touched with remorſe, 
made a general confeſſion of all his fins, which was followed 
by a very viſible reformation and amendment of life f. Ir were 
to be wiſhed, this author had more fully ſhewn what were 
the fruits of his repentance, It is ſurpriſing to find no other 
effect of it, but his defire to confer with one Joachim, a Ciſ- 
tercian abbot, whom he tent for. This abbot paſſed all over 
Italy for a prophet, and from thence in all likelihood, ſprung 
Richard's defire to ſee him. It is ſaid, that, preaching one 
dav before the king, he aſſerted that anti-chriſt was alrea- 
dy born, that he was at Rome, that he would be placed in 
the papal chair, and exalt himſelf above all the gods, that is, 
above all the princes of the carth. Shortly after, the empe- 
ror and empreſs went and received on their knees the umpe- 
rial crown from the hands of the pope, who, after ſetting it 
on their heads, kicked it off with his foot, to ſhew his ſupe- 
riority. This action afforded ample matter for reflection, to 
ſuch as were prepoſſeſſed in favour of Joachim. They main- 
tained, his prediction was accompliſhed by that proceeding 
of the popc. 

The two monarchs, having ſpent the winter at Meſſina, 
prepared for their vovage, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted. 
Philip ſailed firſt ®, Richard ſtaying for his mother Eleanor, 
who was bringing the princeſs of Navarre his bride, Theſe 
two princeſſes arrived a few days after Philip's departure, but 
Eleanor returned home, leaving Berenguclla with her daugh- 
ter the queen dowager of Sicily, who was to accompany the 
king her brother to the Holy Land. Immediately after, 
Richard put to ſea, with a fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, 
fifty-rwo gallies, ten large {hips laden with proviſions, and 
many ſmall veſſels for the ſervice of the fleet. It is no where 
{aid what forces embarked on this occaſion, but by the num- 
ber of ſhips employed in the expedition, it is eaſy to gueis, 
the Engliſh army muſt have been very numerous. Whit 


He confeſſed his fins to the archbiſhops and biſhops that accompanied 
him, and, ſtripping himſelf naked, received the difciplite from them. 
Brompt. p | 

* Richard gave him ſeveral of his ſhips, and diſtributed bis money about 
in u very prodigal manner. Pronipt. 

Three 
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the flect was between the iſlands of Cyprus and Rhodes, a 
ſudden and violent ftorm aroſe, which diſperſed the ſhips, 
and drove part of them on ſhore on the coaſt of Cyprus . 
That iſle was then under the dominion of Iſaac, of the Com- 
nenian race, who, from being governor under the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſupreme power, and aſſum- 
ed the title of emperor, He was a covetous and brutiſh man, 
that, by his continual cruelties and extorſions, had incur- 
red the hatred of his ſubjects, but they durſt not openly ſhew 
it. They waited for a favourable opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from his tyranny, which his own avarice, and the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh flect, furniſhed them with, ſooner than 
they expected. This inhuman prince, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
Engliſh that were ſtranded near the port of Limiſſo, impri- 
ſoned thoſe that eſcaped, and ſeized their effects. He would 
not ſo much as ſuffer the ſhip, which had the princeſſes on 
board, to enter the harbour, but was ſo cruel as to leave them 
expoſed to the wind and ſeas. The fleet, which had been ſe- 
parated, joining again on the coaſt of Cyprus, Richard heard 
with indignation, Iſaac's barbarity to the Engliſh. However, 
not to retard his voyage, he was- contented with demanding 
the priſoners, and what had been ſeized. But, the inſulting 
anſwer he received, made him reſolve to attack the iſland. 
The attack was ſo furious, that Iſaac was forced to abandon 
the ſhore, after ſecing a great ſlaughter of his troops. The 
Engliſh, improving this advantage, went directly and affaulr- 
ed the city of Limiflo, which was taken, and Iſaac, with his 
only daughter, made priſoners. A few days after the pre- 
tended emperor found means to eſcape, but as none would 
harbour him, he choſe to ſurrender to the king of England, 
whom he earneſtly beſought not to put him in irons. Rich- 
ard, inſulting over his misfortune, granted his requeſt in a 
literal ſenſe, by commanding him to be bound with filver fetters. 

The taking of Limitlo inſpiring Richard with the thought 
of ſubduing the whole iſland of Cyprus, he met with ſew dit- 
ficulties in that undertaking. The Cypriots were ſo pleaſed 
to find themſclves freed from their tyrant, that, without mak- 
ing any reſiſtance, they ſubmitted to a prince whom they 
looked upon as their deliverer, and who confirmed to them 
all the privileges enjoyed under the emperors of Conſtantino- 
ple. During his tay in the iſland, arrived Guy of Lufignan, 
king of Jeruſalem, who had obtained his liberty by the ſur- 
render of the city of Aſcalon to the ſultan. Geoffrey his bro- 
ther, Raymond of Antioch, Boamond his ſon, and other 
princes and lords of Palcſtine, attended the diſpoſſeſſed King, 
who was come to implore the king of England's protection. 
Here it was alſo, that Richard conſummated his marriage 
with Berenguella, and not at Meſſina, as ſome have affirmed. 
Before he left Cyprus, he ſent Iſaac his priſoner to Tripoli 
in Syria, to be confined there, but for his daughter, ſhe was 
to go with him to Paleſtine. His regard for that beautiful 
princeſs, gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that compaſhon was not 
the ſole motive of his keeping her near him. This ſuſpicion 
was confirmed, when he was ſeen to cool by degrees in his 
affection to his new queen. But theſe are particulars fitter 
for a romance than a hiſtory. 

Whilſt Richard's affairs were ſo ſucceſsful abroad, England 
began to ſuffer by his abſence. He had no ſooner crofled the 
ſea, but the two regents diſagreeing, came at length, after 
ſeveral diſputes, to an open rupture. Longchamp had a great 
advantage over his colleague &, as well by the high poſts he 
enjoyed, as by his abilities, which gave him a ſuperiority, he 


Three were loſt, in which ſeveral perſons belonging to the king's houſe- 
hold periſhed ; and amongſt the reſt, — Malus Catulus, the king's vice 
cancellarius, or deputy chancellor, who was afterwards found with the great 
ſcal about his neck. Brompt. 

' They were not then made priſoners. Iſaac having encamped about five 
miles from Limiſſo, Richard came upon him unawares, whilſt his men were 
aſleep ; but Iſaac eſcaped naked, leaving all his riches behind him, pat ticu- 
larly tis fine ſtandard, which Richard preſented to the abbey of St. Ed- 
mundſbury. The next day Iſaac came and made peace with Richard, the 
terms of which ſee in Brompton, p. 1199, &c. But the ſoldiers that had 
been ſct to watch him, falling aſleep, he eſcaped, and hid himſelf in an ab- 
dey. Afterwards his daughter being taken priſoner, and finding himſelf de - 
ietted by all, he furrendered, &c. Brompt. 

« In 1189, he took, for the king's uſe, out of every town in England, 


' 20 ſaddle and two cart horſes; out of every abbey, one of each ſort; and 


out of every one of the king*s manors, one likewiſe of each. Brompt. p. 
1171. Hoved, p. 665, N. Paris, p. 157. 

+ He had uſually fifteen hundred in his retinue. And had beſides, guards 
in his houſe. Brompt, He was originally but a farmer's ſon. 

„ The laity found him more than a king, and the clergy than a pope, ſays 
Brompton. 

Ihe caſtle of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, and the manor of Saberg, &c. Brompt. 

Their names were Hugh Bardolt, William earl of Albemarle, William 
carl marſhal, Geoffrey Fitzpeters, William Brewer, Robert de Wirefield, 
and Robert Fitzreinficld. Brompt, Hoved. Prince John, and other great 
men, writ to the king at Meſſina, who ſent from thence the archbiſhop of 
Roa: and William Narcichal carl of Pembroke, with orders that Long- 
champ Niould be guided by them, and the other councellors here mentioned. 


Hurcd. 


knew how to improve; By pretending their diſfenſion u. 
very prejudicial to the affairs of the ſtate, he found mer. , 
exclude him by degrees from the adminiſtration, and NY © 
the whole power to himſelf. Such an arbitrary a& ME 
have been coloured with the neceſſity of the king's ſervice, }..., 
it been done by one of another character. But Longchany, 
was known to be proud and imperious, and of a boundlc; 
ambition, which made him look upon all his dipnities — 
high ſoever they were, as below his deſerts. He affected 
appear in public with a retinue more numerous and ſplendid 
than a King's. This exceſſive magnificence made an hiftori«. 
ſay, that when he lodged but one fingle night in a monafter; 
he conſumed three years revenue I. He treated all perſon; 
with an intolerable inſolence, ufing his power with a hay b. 
tineſs ſcarce to be born in a crowned head m. Befides he = 

a Norman, and very partial to foreigners; qualities, which 
alone were ſuffictent to render him odious to the Englifh 
The diſpoſſeſſed biſhop writ to the king, who receiving bis con. 
plaints at Marſeilles, ſent him his letters patent appointins 
him juſticiary from the Humber to the confines of Scotland 
The letters being arrived, the biſhop was ſo unwiſe as to de. 
liver them to Longchamp, who, under colour of examinir 
them, refuſed to reſtore them, and thereby rendered them ot 
no effect. To this imperious act, he added a no leſs bold 
enterpriſe : he ordered the biſhop to be apprehended, ang 
detained him in priſon till he had delivered certain caſtles f 
which gave him too great power in the northern parts bs. 
Richard had appointed fix lords for counſellors to the re. 
gents®. But Longchamp, who was not willing to be ad. 
viſed by any perſon whatever, never communicated any af 
fairs to theſe lords. On the contrary, he affected to treat 
them with extreme contempt y. Theſe arbitrary procced- 
ings obliged, at length, the biſhop of Durham, and the fx 
councellors, to carry their complaints to prince John, who 
had till the title of earl of Mortagne, which he bore during 
his firſt marriage. The young prince readily promiſed then 
his protection, being glad their diſcontent afforded him a pre- 
tence to interpoſe in the adminiſtration, from which he 
thought himſelf unjuſtly debarred. From that time improy- 
ing the diſaffection of the great men to the regent, he na- 
naged them fo dexterouſly, that each promiſed to ſecond him, 
and the downfall of Longchamp was reſolved. There w2 
nothing wanting but a pretence, which quickly after preſent. 
ed itſelf. 

Some time before Richard's departure to the Holy Land, 
Geoffrey, his baſtard brother, was elected archbiſhop of 
York. Whether his conſent was not aſked 4, or he defioned 
that dignity for another, this election was diſpleaſing to tho 
king”. In his paſſion with Geoffrey, he was going to order 
him into cuſtody *. However, upon Geoffrey's proteſting be 
did not intend to infiſt upon his election, he pardoned him, 
on condition he would never apply to the pope for his con- 
firmation. Moreover, he enjoined him, on pain of his di- 
pleaſure, to remain in Normandy till the expedition to the 
Holy Land was over. After the king was gone, Geoffrey, 
contrary to his promiſe, demanded and obtained the pope's 
bull, to confirm his election, and without vouchſafing to 
give the regent notice, deſigned to repair into England and 
take poſſeſſion of his dignity. Longchamp being adviſed of 
what paſſed, ſent orders to Dover to apprehend him. Ac- 
cordingly, upon his arrival, the biſhop had but juſt time to 
get into a church *, where he thought himſelf ſafe from al 


P Among other inſtances of his inſolence, Gerard de Camville having 
bought of king Richard the government of the caſtle of Lincoln, and of the 
country adjoining, Longchamp ordered him to refign it to him; which 
Camville refuſing to do, Longchamp went about to compel him thereto by 
force, and beſieged the caſtle, Whereupon prince John ſent him orders to 
deſiſt, and, ſoon after, the chancellor made his peace with him. But upon 
the arrival of foreign troops, ſent for by Longchamp, he reſolved either to 
die in battle, or to drive prince John out of the kingdom. At laſt they wels 
reconciled. Brompt. 

He was elected by order of king Richard. Brompt. 

7 The reaſon of the king's anger was, that he having filled the deanty, 
treaſureſhip, and ſome other dignities in the church of Vork, Geoffrey {wore 
that thoſe promotions ſhould not ſtand good without his conſent and app! 
bation ; _=_ which a great quarrel aroſe between the king and him. Ho- 
ved. Beſides, Geoffrey, refuſed to be conſecrated by Baldwin, archbiſtc 
of Canterbury, and make to him profeſſion of canonical obedience. Bromp' 
Gervas. | 

Geoffrey ſeeing his brother's affection could not be obtained witho!! 
money, PRESTR him three thouſand pounds, and then he was put in 0” 
ſeſſion of the temporalities of the archbiſhoprick. The king alſo confitine! 
to him all the lay-fees granted him by his father, viz. Wicumb in England, 
the earldom of earl Giffard in Normandy, and the henour of Baugi in Ar 
jou. Brompt. Hoved. 

t Before he landed he changed his clothes, and the moment he arrived, 
mounting a ſwift horſe, got to the monaſtery of St. Martins, in Dove! oy 
rather Canterbury, and taking ſanctuary in the church, he was drigg*® 
trom the altar in his epiſcopal veſtments through the dirty ſtreets, and l. 
vered to Matthew de Clere, conſtable of Dover caſtle, who hid mat fle- 

Longchamp's fiſter, Hoved, Brompt. Geryas, 


Bromp:st 
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jaſults. But this precaution not preventing the execution of 
the regent's orders, Geoffrey was drawn from the altar, and 
impriſoned in Dover caſtle. Prince John took occaſion from 
this outrage to act openly againſt Longchamp. As he 
found bimielf ſupported by all the lords, he ſent him poſitive 
word to releaſe the archbiſhop. Longchamp not being diſpoſ- 
ed to receive ſuch abſolute orders from a prince, who had no 
richt to command him, refuſed to comply. This was di- 
rectly what John wanted. A few days after, the regent was 
ſummoned to appear before an aſſembly of lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, convened -at London in St. Paul's church. The 
combination was ſo ron that Longchamp ſaw himſelf on a 
ſadden forſaken by all, and conſtrained to appear before the aſ- 
ſembly*, which was bent upon his ruin. He was charged with 
exceeding his commiſſion in divers particulars, chiefly with 
uſurping to himſelf the authority which ought to have been 
ſhared between him, the biſhop of Durham, and the fix coun- 
ſellors. The archbiſhop of Roan ? and the earl of Pembroke 
complained alſo, that having received a patent from the King, 
dated at Meſſina *, whereby they were made joint commiſh- 
oners with Longchamp in the government, that prelate would 


never conſent they ſhould have any ſhare in the adminiſtrati- 


on. Some hiſtorians however affirm, theſe two lords durſt not 
ſhow their patent to the regent*, for fear he ſhould ſerve 
them as he had done the biſhop of Durham. Be this as it 
will, upon theſe accuſations Longchamp was turned out of 
the regency ®, which was lodged in the hands of the archbi- 
ſhop of Roan, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known ©. 
They took from him likewiſe the cuſtody of the tower of 
London and of Windſor caſtle 4, with which the archbiſhop 
of Roan was inveſted. Not content with this ſeverity, his 
enemies compelled him by threats to lay down his legate's 
croſs in the church of Canterbury, after which he was thrown 
into priſon. Some days after he found means to eſcape, but 
was leized again on the ſea-fide, diſguiſed in a woman's ha- 
bit, with a bundle of linen under his arm. In this garb he 
was carried to Dover caſtle, with a great mob at his heels“. 
However, prince John dreading the pope's reſentment, if he 
detained his legate in priſon, ordered him to be ſet at liberty f, 
with permiſſion to retire into Normandy ?. As ſoon as he 
found himſelf fate, he writ to the pope and the king, ſetting 
forth the ill treatment he had met with. This letter came 
very late to the King, but the pope, who was much ſooner 
informed of the affront done his legate, was extremely incenſ- 
ed at this contempt of the legatine character. Without ſtay- 
ing to hear what prince John could. alledge in his defence, 
he ſent expreſs orders to the biſhops to excommunicate him. 
John, terrified at the pope's menaces, would have reſtored 
Longchamp, if the biſhops themſelves who dreaded to be 
again under that imperious prelate, had not oppoſed it. Thus 
the pope's orders lay unexecuted, and Longchamp durſt not 
return into England h. 

The depoſing of the regent procuring the prince an oppor- 
tunity of having a greater ſhare in the government than the 
king his brother defired, he made uſe of it to pave his way 
to the crown, If he had not then thoughts of taking advan- 
tage of the king's abſence to mount the throne in his life- 


Brompton ſays, Longchamp had ſent his two brothers to the king of 
ee, to concert meaſures with him to place the crown on prince Arthur's 
head, in cafe king Richard died in his expedition. This prince John had 
been informed of, 

Prince John gathered numerous forces together, not only out of the 
countics belonging to him, but alſo out of Wales; and was joined by ſeve- 
Tall earls and barons, as alſo by the biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, and Cheſter 
or Litchfield : and then ſent Longchamp word, that if he did not ſet the 
archbiſhop at liberty, he would come and reſeue him by force. So the chan- 
cellor, frightened at the prince's threats, releaſed the archbiſhop; who 
went immediately and complained to prince John of the indignity that had 
been offered him: for which Longchamp refuſing to make ſatis faction, the 
archbiſhop of Roan and fix biſhops denounced the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt him, and ſummoned him to appear before prince John and 
them at Reading on a Sunday; but he took no notice of the ſummons, though 
be was no farther than Windſor, Hearing that prince John was advancing 
towards London, he haſtened thither, and ſhut himſelf in the tower. Brompt. 
Gervas, Diceto. Hoved. 

He did not appear before them, but kept himſelf ſhut in the tower of 
London, Brompt. Prince John with the earls and barons and the citizens 
ot London, beſieged him in the tower. After he had held out one night, 
he deſired leave to go out of the kingdom: which was granted him, but up- 
on condition he ſhould reſign the caſtles he was poſſeſſed of to ſome cer- 
na, accordingly he gave ſureties for the performance of it. From 
hence he went to Canterbury, and afterwards to Dover, where he ſpent 
lome time with Matthew de Clere, his brother-in-law, conſtable of the caſtle; 
mo eng, attempting to go out of the kingdom after he had given caution, 

6 = the lords juſtices had given the inhabitants of Dover orders not to 
hm : 80 out of the realm, he was ſerved in the manner related by Rapin. 
1 8 is here put by miſtake in the French for Roan ; for it was 
her — nh Roan and not of Canterbury that was joined in commiſſion 
han lere op Mareſcal ; earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitzpeers; Bald- 
5 wn 1210p of Canterbury went with the king; and died during the liege 


* Which the king granted them; when he heard of Longchamp's miſde- 
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time, it is at leaſt certain his aim was to ſecure it, in caſe the 
king died during his expedition. He was ſenfible, there was 
another prince that had a better title than himſelf, namely, 
Arthur duke of Bretagne, his nephew, ſon of his elder bro- 
ther Geoffrey. This made him take beforehand ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould free him from the competition of that rival. 
His ſole care was to render himſelf popular, in order to gain 
the affection of the Engliſh; particularly the Londoners, whoſe 
privileges he cauſed to be confirmed by an aſſembly general. 
This won him the hearts of the citizens; to ſuch a degree, 
that when they ſwore fealty to the king, they voluntarily 
made a ſolemn promiſe to receive John for their ſovereign, in 
caſe the king died without iflue. In this manner did the 
prince gain ground by degrees and endeavoured by ſecret 
practices, to ſecure a party capable of ſupporting him againſt 
his nephew, and which he would have afterwards uſed in 
much blacker deſigns againſt the king his brother. Mean 
time, Richard, by his valiant exploits, which attracted the 
admiration of the whole world, was rendering his name im- 
mortal“, and inſpiring the Saracens with a dread of the ap- 
proaching downfal of their empire. But before I relate that 
prince's actions in Paleſtine, it will be proper briefly to ſhew 
the then ſtate of the Holy Land, and what had paſſed there 
ſince the recovery of it by the chriſtians. | 

All the conqueſts made by the chriſtians in the eaſt, were 
erected into a kingdom, of which Godfrey of Bouillon was 
the firſt king. This kingdom confiſted of Paleſtine and part of 
Syria, taken from the Saracens. Godfrey reigned about one 
year kx. Baldwin his brother ſucceede him, and governed 
eighteen years, leaving the crown by his death to his couſin 
Baldwin II. who enjoyed it thirteen years. Fulk, earl of 
Anjou, marrying his daughter became king of Jeruſalem 
after his father-in-law's deceaſe, and reigned eleven years. He 
had by his firſt wife Geoffrey, carl of Anjou, and father ot: 
Henry II. king of England. By his ſecond wife, Fulk had 
two ſons, of whom Baldwin the eldeſt ſat on the throne of Je- 
ruſalem twenty-four years, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Almeric, who reigned twelve years. Baldwin IV. his ſon and 
ſucceſlor, finding himſelf childleſs, and without hopes of 
iſſue, made his nephew Baldwin, ſon of his eldeſt ſiſter Sibyl, 
by William of Montferrat, his heir. He died after a reign 
of twelve years, leaving the guardianſhip of young Baldwin 
V. and the regency of the kingdom to Raymund, earl of 'Tri- 
* Mean time Sibyl, the king's mother, married Guy of 
uſignan, who, in right of the princeſs his wife, claimed 
the guardianſhip of the king, and the government of the ſtate, 
The carl of Tripoli in vain oppoſed his pretenſions by urging 
the late king's will. Guy, ſupported by his wife, ſeized the 
regency, and quickly after became king himſelf by Baldwin's 
deceaſe, not without ſuſpicion of having haſtened his death 
by poiſon, in order to mount the throne. 'This revolution 
ſoon proved the occafion of one more fatal. The earl of Tri- 
poli preparing to dethrone Guy, whom he looked upon as an 
uſurper, and the murderer of the late king; untortunately for 
the chriſtians of Paleſtine, Guy bethought himſelf of apply- 
ing to Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, for aid. The infidel prince 
gladly embraced fo fair an opportunity of recovering a coun- 


meanors, Diceto, | 

They did not they it till now, when they produced it before the parli- 
ament. Brompt. 

d By a parliament. Brompt. Diceto, 

© Dicete ſays, that the king ordained in his letters patent, that in caſe 
Longchamp did not faithfully manage the affairs of the kingdom according 
to the advice of his counſellors, they might act without him, particularly he 
enjoined that nothing ſhould be tranſacted without the archbiſhop of Roan, 
whom, as he ſaid, he had ſent over for the better defence of the kingdom; 
which, if true, vindicates the proceedings of that aſſembly. Diceto. 

4 And of the caſtles of — Dover, and Hereford. Diceto. 

© As he was fitting on a rock, waiting for a boat with an ell in his hand, 
and a parcel of linen, as if he had been a pedlar; a ſeaman came by, and 
taking him for a woman went to kiſs him; and then offering at tarther inde- 
cencies, diſcovered him to be a man ; but however marched off withour 
ſaying any thing. A little after, ſome women coming by, began to cheapen 
his linen; but being a Frenchman, and underſtanding little Englifh, he 
could make them no anſwer, Finding he would not ſpeak, they pulled up the 
hood which was over his face, and then preſently ſaw his black beard: upon 
which crying out, the people came running in, and uſed him in the manner 
above. Hoved. p. 400. | 

After eight days impriſonment. Then a parliament was called, which 
approved of and confirmed the archbiſhop of Roan, &c. as juſticiers of the 
realm. Brompt. 

He went to Flanders, thence to Paris, and afterwards to Normiandy, 
October 29, Brompt. | 

n While he had the cuſtody of the tower of London, he built a wall, and 
mate the ditch that is round it. Brompt. M. Weft: 

i Before he left Meflina, in October, he made a law concerning ſhip- 
wreeks, namely, that every perſon which ſuffered ſhipwreck, and got iafe ot. 
ſhore, ſhould enjoy all his goods; but if he died on ſhip-board, his childre:, 
or other neareſt relations were to have the goods, according as they could 
make out their being next of kin; but if they had no heirs nor near relation», 
then the king was to have their goods. Brompt. 


He was crowned with a crown of thorns, in the year 1099. 
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try, from whence his predeceſſors were, expelled ninety years 
before. Under colour of affiſting the king of Jeruſalem, he 
entered Paleſtine with a formidable army, and immediately 
took Acres or Ptolemais, Aſotus, Berytus, and ſome other 
places. At firſt he pretended to act only for the king, but 
at length he thought he might ſafely pull off the maſk, and 
openly ſhew, that his deſign was to drive the chriſtians out 
ot Paleſtine. In vain did Guy, who too late was ſenſible of 
his error, ſhut himſelf up in his capital. As the city was 
but ill provided, it was not poſſible for him to hold out above 
a month, or eſcape falling into the hands of the enemy. After 
which, he was forced to deliver up Aſcalon to the ſultan to 
obtain his liberty. Thus Saladine found means to deſtroy at 
once both the competitors, whoſe quarrel furniſhed him with 
an opportunity of carrying his arms into Paleſtine, 

For the recovery of this loſt kingdom, the kings of France 
and England had undertaken the preſent expedition, with nu- 
merous armies conſiſting of all the nations in Europe, but 
chiefly of the French and Engliſh. Before Philip's arrival in 
Paleſtine, Guy of Lufignan, Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, 
James of Aveſnes, and ſeveral other princes and lords, with 
ſome German, Flemiſh, and Italian troops had begun the 
ſiege of Acres, which had now laſted a whole year. As ſoon 
as Philip, who failed firſt from Meſſina, landed his men, he 
encamped round the city, and continued the fiege, though 
with little ſucceſs. Richard arriving afterwards with freſh 
troops, vigorouſly carried it on, and at length, after divers 
fruitleſs attempts to raiſe the fiege, Saladine ſurrendered the 
city by capitulation l. 

Among the occurrences of this famous ſiege, I muſt not 
forget one, which, though in itſelf of no great importance, 
was attended with conſequences very remarkable, and withal 
very fatal to the king of England. In an aflault made by the 
chriſtians, Leopold duke of Auſtria, taking one of the towers, 
ordered his banner to be erected. Richard deeming this 
action an injury to the two kings, who commanded in chief, 
ſent ſome of his men to pull it down and tread it under foot. 
Leopold refented this affront very heinouſly, but, as it was not 
in his power to be revenged, concealed his reſentment till he 
had an opportunity to ſhow it. Unhappily for Richard, this 
opportunity offered when he leaſt expected it, and it will be 
ſeen in the ſequel, that the duke of Auftria was but too fully 
revenged. 

The taking of Acres ſeemed to encourage the two kings to 
form freſh projects. But juſt as the chriſtian army expected 
to march to Jeruſalem, the diſſenſion which aroſe between the 
two leaders, fruſtrated their expectations. Since their junc- 
tion, Richard had acquired a certain ſuperiority, which ex- 
tremely mortified the king of France. The number and good 
condition of the forces, his perſonal valour, of which he had 
given ſeveral proofs at the ſiege of Acres, and the very tak- 
ing of that city, of which he had all the honour, gained him 
the particular eſteem and regard of the whole army. Philip 
could not bear to ſee a diſtinction ſo advantageous to the king 
of England. His jealouſy ſhewed itſelf on all occafions, but 
as he durſt not openly complain that his rival was more re- 
ſpected than himſelf, he ſought other pretences to colour his 
reſentment. The firſt he uſed was to demand of Richard 
half the iſle of Cyprus m, pretending they had agreed to ſhare 
all their conqueſts. Richard made anſwer, their agreement 
related only to what was conquered upon the infidels ®. Ad- 
ding that Philip underſtood it in that ſenſe, fince he had taken 
to himſelf what belonged to the earl of Flanders, who died 
at the ſiege of Acres, without ever thinking to give him a 
ſhare. To this was joined another occaſion of quarrel. The 
crown of Jeruſalem was in diſpute between Guy of Luſignan, 
and Conrade marquis of Montferrat. Richard took Guy's 
part, and Philip openly declared for the marquis. The grounds 
and reaſons of their reſpective pretenſions were briefly theſe. 


| This city ſurrendered, July 12. Upon what terms, ſee in Ann. Burton. 
p. 25. Brompt. p. 1205. Diceto, p. 661. The ſiege is ſaid to laſt above 
tou years, and the author of Richard's travels to Jeruſalem athrms, that 
three hundred thouſand pilgrims periſhed in this ſiege. Among whom were 
many princes and noble pertons, viz, Conrade, duke of Servia, and ſeveral 
torcigu earls; Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Ralph de Glanville, 
chicf zuitice of England; William de Mandevil, William earl Ferrers ; and 
1ome whole poſterity till flourith, as Ingelram de Fiennes, anceſtor of the 
lord Say und Seal ; the lord Dacres ; Theophilus Clinton, earl of Lincoln, 
whole arms retain the badge of the holy war, ſtars, creſcents and crofles 
as alſo St. John, Mynſhull, Tilney, Scrope, Pigot, Laiburne, Mowbray, 
Falebot, Malet, &c. See Brompt. Hoved, The 13th of July, Acres was 
equally divided between the kings of England and France; the perſon ap- 
pointed by the king of England to fee it done, was Hugh de Gurnay; and by 
the king of France, Drogo de Marlon; each of them was attended with one 
hundred ſoldiers, The earls and barons that attended the two kings in this 
expedition, defired they might be tharers in the gains, as well as in the la- 
bour, but receiving no fatisfaftion, molt of them were forced to ſell their 
arins and return home. Brompt, Hoved. 

= By the pcrivation of Conrade, marquis of Montferrat. Brompt: p. 
1292, 


Almeric, King of Jeruſalem, had by his firſt wife, of the 
houſe of Courtenay, Baldwin IV. his ſucceſſor, and a daugh 
ter called Sybylla. By his ſecond wife, niece to Emanuel 
emperor of Conſtantinople, he had a daughter named Iſabel. 
la. , Sybylla was married firſt to William of Montfertat 
by whom ſhe had Baldwin V. heir to Baldwin IV. his ung, 
Sybylla's ſecond huſband was Guy of Lufignan, by whom fh. 
had ſeveral children, who all died before their mother, fi. 
bella, fiſter of Sybylla, . ſecond venture, had alſo . 
huſbands. The firſt was Humphrey de Toron, who refuſcg 
the crown offered him by the barons of Jeruſalem, after ;; 
death of Baldwin V. Her fecond huſband was Conrade wes 
quis of Montferrat, who claimed the title of king of Jerks 
lem, in right of his wife, whoſe eldeſt ſiſter was lately dead 
without iſſue. The queſtion therefore was to know, whe. 
ther Guy of Luſignan ought to keep the title of king of Jery- 
ſalem, after his wife Sybylla's deceaſe, or reſign it to the 
marquis of Montferrat, whoſe wife was then ſole heirctz of 
the kingdom. Indeed, they were diſputing about an emnty 
title, for Saladine was maſter of the capital, and of almoſt al 
the country. But however, the title was of conſequence, a 
a juncture when it was expected, the kingdom would be re. 
ſtored by the arms of the Croifſees. Philip eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Marquis of Montferrat, and perhaps for that very rea. 
ſon Richard ſupported Guy of Luſignan; fo jealous were 
theſe monarchs one of another: ſcarce a day paſſed, but ſome. 
thing or other happened which ſerved to enflame their my. 
tual enmity. Philip was jealous of Richard's glory, who, in 
his turn, complained that Philip, out of ſpite and envy, ob- 
ſtructed the progreſs of the arms of the chriſtians. In the 
_— of reg meg rag were both ſeized with the ſame 

iſtemper , of which they were like to di 1 
the lol of their hair. | a eaten eden 

[1192] After their recovery, Richard appeared more eager 
than ever to purſue the conqueſts upon the infidels. But 
Philip reſolved to return to France, his weakneſs cauſed by 
his late illneſs ſcarce permitted him any more to enter upon 
action. ; But he had another and no leſs powerful reaſon, which 
was, his extreme impatience to take poſſeſſion of Artois, fal- 
len to him by the death of the earl of Flanders. He impart 
ed this reſolution to Richard, who ſeemed very much ſurpriſ- 
ed at it, fearing that Philip in returning to Europe, had tome 
deſign upon his dominions in France. One of the articles of 
their agreement was, that neither ſhould deſert the cauſ: 
without the other's conſent. Richard inſiſted upon that arti- 
cle, and refuſed to „ to Philip's departure, before ther 
were maſters of Jeruſalem. However, as it could not con- 
ſtrain him to ſtay, he left him to do as he pleaſed, upon his 
taking a ſolemn oath in the preſence of the biſhops and prin- 
cipal officers of both armies, not to attack any place belong- 
ing to Richard, either in France or in England, till fort; 
days after Richard's return into his own territories. Upon 
quitting Paleſtine, Philip leſt ten thouſand men under the 
command of the duke of Burgandy, publicly ordering him to 
pay the ſame obedience to the king of England as to himſelf, 

ut in all likelihood, he gave him other inſtructions in pri- 
vate. This Mezerai ſeems to own, when he ſays, Richard 
would have become maſter of Jeruſalem, if the duke of Bur 
gundy's jealouſy had not obſtructed it. 

A little after the king of France's departure, Richard and 
Saladine exhibited a ſpectacle of horror to their armies, by 
commanding the priſoners each had in his power, to be pil 
to death”, It is difficult to determine which of the tuo 
princes was the firſt author of this barbarity. Some hiſtor- 
ans lay the blame on Saladine, others accuſe the king of 
England. Theſe laſt ſeem to me to have the moſt reaſon. 
The Saracen monarch refuſed to perform the articles of the 
ſurrender of Acres, whereas no other reaſon is alledged th! 
could induce the infidel to this cruelty but his natural fierce 


n The words of the agreement were, upon the Saracens in the land of Its 
rael. Brompt. ibid. | 

* King Richard told him, if you will give me the half of Flanders, 4“ 
the other dominions you have acquired by the death of the earl of Flanders 
I alſo will give you half of Cyprus. Brompt. 

Called by the hiſtorians Arnaldia, Brompt. Hoved. j 

4 And yet when he came to Italy, he complained to the pope and cad“ 
nals, that Richard had driven him out of the Holy Land, and deſired ls: 
of the pope to revenge himſelf for it upon Normandy, and his other don tr 
ons. He arrived at Paris, December 27, 1197. Diceto. M. Parts. | 

r This was Auguſt 18, Richard beheaded his priſoners Aug 2 
Brompt. Hoved. 

It was articled that three thouſand captives ſhould be delivered, and that 
the turks ſhould redeem their heads by paying a certain ſum of moneys 37 
remain in cuſtody till payment was made. And that in caſe theſe ae” 
were not made good within forty days, they ſhould be at the king'3 mech 
for their lives. Saladine pretending theſe conditions were not unh 11 . 
probation would not perform them. Upon which it is likely Richard &. 
gan with beheading the Turkiſh captives. Hoveden ſays, to the number 7 
tive thouſand ; but V witaut reckoas but two thouſand ſeven kundrcd, . 
340. Brompt.. ; 7: 
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h he ap s upon other occaſions to have been a 
nefs, . * Thus much is certain, the duke of 
* 21 following Richard's example, ordered alſo what 
„ Were in his hands to be beheaded, I do not pre- 
4. determine what may be the law of arms, with reſpect 
* priloners Whole ſovereign refuſes to perform a capitulati- 
on, ot how, far 7 epriſals may extend. But methinks one can 
hardly be miſtaken in laying, that whoever goes to the ex- 
tent of bis power, ou ſuch occaſions, is in danger of com- 
mitting a great injuſtice, Be this as it will, inſtances of the 
like barbarity are very rare in hiſtory. 

After the departure of the French, Richard held a great 
council of war, where the ſiege of Aſcalon was reſolved. To 
execute this project, he marched along the ſea - ſide, whilſt 
his fleet freighted with all manner of ſtores, rowed in fight of 
the troops, and ſupplied them with neceſſaries. N Saladine 
having intelligence of the croifſecs deſigns, poſted himſelf ad. 
vantageouſly in their way, with an army of three hundred 
thouſand men. Whatever dilproportion there might be be- 
tween their forces, Richard relolyed to attack him, He was 
ſenſible, could he defeat that army, not only the taking of 
Aſcalon would be the fruits of his victory, but even the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem would become much leſs difficult; on the con- 
trary, if he declined the fight, ſuch a numerous army of infi- 
dels would continually obſtruct the execution of his defigns. 
Purſuant to this reſolgtion he approached the enemy, and 
drawing up his army, undauntedly marched againſt them. 
ö Aveſnes commanded the right wing, the duke of 
Burgundy the left, and the King headed the main body. Sa- 
jadine had concealed part of his army, on his right fide, be- 
hind ſome hills, which prevented the chriſtians from ſeeing 
them. As he expected great matters from this ambuſcade, 
he reſolved not to loſe the advantage of the ground. Accord- 
ingly; without ſtirring from his poſt, he waited for the ene- 
my to attack him. "7 1 5 

The right wing of the chriſtians beginning the fight, the 
Saracens. received James de Aveſnes with a reſolution, which, 
ſupported by the ſuperiority of their number, put that body 
in ſuch a diſorder that it could not be repaired for a conſider- 
able time. James de Aveſnes was ſlain in ſtriving to revive 
the courage of his frighted troops, and bring them again to 
the charge. At the ſame time the duke of Burgundy furiouſ- 
ly attacked the. right wing of the Saracens, which, purſuant 
to the general's orders, retreating as they tought, cauſed the 
duke to advance, with more courage than conduct, a good 
way beyond the body of the army. Saladine finding all in 
good order on his left, and that the duke of Burgundy with 
his left wing was detached from the reſt of the army, order- 
ed the body that lay conccaled to move forward. Theſe 
troops deſcending down the hills, in great multitudes, ſur- 
rounded the wing commanded by the duke of Burgundy, and 
made a terrible flaughter. 

It lay then upon Richard to ſave the honour of the chriſti- 
ans, and repair their loſs. He had fought on his fide with 
better ſucceſs, and though he had met with a ſtout reſiſtance 
in the body that oppoſed him, had compelled them to retreat 
in diſorder. He was ſtill purſuing his enemies, when he was 
informed of the ill ſtate of his right wing, and the danger of 
his left. Upon which he gave over the purſuit, and march- 
ing to the duke of Burgundy's relief, fell upon the victori- 
ous troops of Saladine, in order to wreſt from them a victo- 


ry of which they thought themſelves ſure. On this famous 


occaſion he was ſeen to perform ſuch aſtoniſhing acts of va- 
lour, that thoſe who envied him moſt, could not but admire 
him, Some tell us he was perſonally engaged with Saladine, 
and diſmounting him would have taken him priſoner, had not 
the Saracens uſed their utmoſt efforts to reſcue him out of 
his hands. Be this as it will, thus much is certain, that 
Richard's valour ſo altered the ſtate of the battle, that Sala- 
dine ſaw himſelf obliged to reinforce his right wing, with 
part of the victorious troops of the left. This motion which, 
could not be done without cauſing ſome diſorder, gave the 
right wing of the chriſtians time to come to themſelves. Find- 
ing they were not ſo vigorouſly preſſed as before, they quick- 
ly rallied, and falling furiouſly on the Saracen troops that op- 
poſed them, forced them at length to take to flight. 

Mean while, Richard maintained the fight on the left, with 
a firmneſs that ſeemed more than natural, in ſpite of the ſu- 
periority of his enemies, who had drawn all their forces a- 
gainſt him, He was however in danger of being overpower— 
ed by numbers, had not his right wing, which met with no 
arther reſiſtance, come to his aid. Then the Saracens, find- 
ing they were attacked in the flank by the freſh, troops, be- 
gan to break their ranks with ſuch confuſion, that it was not 


k De purcellis, or parcel, Brompt. 
: I. Paris fays Saladine bribed him to go away. | 
Immediately after his return to his Cominions, hs loaded king Richard 
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poſſible for Saladine to rally them. The chriſtians taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, preſſed them fo vigorouſly, that 
they entirely routed at length that prodigious army. Thus 
Richard by his valour and conduct, obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the enemies of the chriſtian name, of whom forty 
thouſand lay dead in the field of battle. James de Avetnes 
was the only officer of diſtinction that was ſlain on the fide of 
the chriſtians. | | 

After this important victory, Richard continued his march 
to the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cæſarea, which 
Saladine thought fit to abandon after demoliſhing their walls. 
It was of the utmoſt conſequence to the chriſtians to repair 
theſe cities, and ere& magazines for the army, when they 
ſhould be farther advanced into the enemy's country. This, 
probably, was the ſole reaſon which obliged the victorious 
prince to ſtay ſome time at Joppa. Some, however, have 
taxed him with not improving his victory, by marching di- 
rectly to Jeruſalem. But I cannot tell whether he is to be 
blamed upon that authority. There are fo few capable of 
zudging rightly of theſe matters, eſpecially when the circum- 
ſtances are but imperfectly known, that J do not think it pru- 
dence to pals one's verdict thereon. | 

During Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventure befel him, 
which was like to have proved very fatal to him, and from which 
he was delivered by a ſort of miracle. One day, being tired 
with hunting, as he lay afleep under a tree, with only fix 
perſons about him, he was rouſed by the ſudden aproach of 
ſome Saracen horſe, who were near the place where he flepr. 
As they were but few in number, he had no dread upon him, 
but immediately mounting his horſe, rode after them, which 
they perceiving, feigned to fly before him, and by that means 
drew him into an ambuſcade, where he ſaw himſelf ſurroundy 
ed on a ſudden by a ſquadron of horſe. He defended him- 
ſelf a long time with wonderful bravery, without any thoughts 
of retreating, notwithſtanding the number of his enemies. 
Ar length, tour of his attendants being killed, he was upon 
the point of being flain or taken, when William Deſpreaux *, 
one of the company, cried out in the Saracen language, I 
* am the king of England.“ At which words, thole that 
were fighting with Richard, left him to have a ſhare in tak- 
ing of Deſpreaux, whom they imagined to be the king. This 
device gave Richard time to ride off full ſpeed, whilſt the 
Saracens, content with their ſucceſs, conducted their priſo- 
ner to Saladine. Deſpreaux had the prudence not to diſco- 
ver himſelf till he came before the ſultan, to whom he inge- 
niouſly confeſſed what he had done to ſave his maſter. Sala- 
dine commended his fidelity, and did him great honour. Bur 
as he was very ſenſible, Richard would never ſuffer one that 
had done him fo ſignal a ſervice to remain long a captive, he 
ſet his ranſom ſo high, that he got ten emirs, or Saracen 
princes, in exchange for that faithful ſervant. _ 

As ſoon as the maritime places were ſufficiently repaired, 
Richard marched to Jeruſalem, which he had reſolved to be- 
ſiege, In his way he had the good fortune to meet the Ba- 
bylon caravan, carrying to Feruſatem a vaſt quantity of 
rich merchandizes and proviſions of all kinds. The cara- 
van was guarded by ten thouſand horſe, who finding them- 
ſelves near the chriſtian army, would immediately have re- 
treated. But Richard taking with him five thouſand choſen 
horſemen, fell upon them with great fury, and putting them 
to flight, became maſter of the caravan. He took on this 
occaſion three thouſand loaded camels, and four thouſand 
horſes or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, which he order- 
ed to be diſtributed among his ſoldiers. After this happy 
ſucceſs, continuing his march to Jeruſalem, he came to a 
hill, from whence he had the pleaſure to ſurvey that famous 
city, the taking of which was the chief end of his expedi- 
tion. Mean time, as the country round was deſtitute of 
forage, he ſaw himſelf under the fatal neceſſity of deferring 
the 3 till the ſpring. This delay furniſhed his enemies, 
and thoſe that envied him, with a pretence to deſert him. 
The duke of Auſtria led the way, and the duke of Burgun— 
dy quickly followed him, not being able to bear the thoughts 
of contributing any longer to the glory of a prince whom 
he confidered as the king of France's rival ®, His death, 
which happened at Acres as he was going to embark, pre- 
vented not the French troops from failing to Europe. The 
retreat of the Germans and French, the marquis of Mont- 
terrat's refuſal to aſſiſt with the Italian troops in a conqueſt 
to which he laid claim, but was defigned for another : the 


news Richard receives of what paſſed in England: his ap- 


prehenſions that Philip would take advantage of his abſence 
and declare war againſt him *; the decreaſe of his troops, as 
well by ſickneſs as battles ; all theſe reaſons were but too ca- 


with calumnies, and had a conference, January 22, 1192, between Griors 

and Trie, wherem he demanded of William Fitzralph, ſeneſchal of Nor- 

mandy, his ſiſter Alice, but the ſeneſehal zefuſed to ſend her, though vers 
{ewes 


— 
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pable to make him think of retreating, and were ſufficient to through Germany. However ſome ſay, he was driven apainſ 
juſtify his truce with Saladine, without regarding the vain de- his will by ſtreſs of weather into thoſ: parts. Whatever hi 
clamations bf thoſe who confidently blamed him for deſerting deſign might be, he was expoſed to a violent ſtorm, which 
the cauſe, when within view of Jeruſalem*, It is eaſy to forced him on the coaſt of Iſtria, and from thence between 
lee, that with the few troops that remained, it was not Aquileia and Venice, where the galliot, he was on board of 
poſſible for him to accompliſh an enterpriſe of ſo difficult a ſplit upon a rock. It was with great difficulty that he eſcaped 
nature as was then the ficge of that city. During the whole this danger, to run immediately into another. Whether he 
winter the Saracens had found-time to lay in all manner of was ignorant of the country, or for ſome other unknown rea. 
ſtores, and the garriſon was little inferior to the chriſtian ar- ſon, he entered the territories of the duke of Auſtria, and 
my. Saladine having notice of Richard's deſign to retire, took the road to Vienna. If this was not done through Igno- 
thought it his intereſt to haſten the departure of ſo formid- rance, it will be difficult to dive into his defign. Beſides that 
able an enemy, by offering him a three year's truce, All the this was by no means his way to England, it was great im. 
principal officers of the chriſtian army, joyfully embraced this prudence to hazard his perſon in the dominions of a prince 
offer. Every one was glad, after ſo many hardſhips, to go whom he had ſo mortally offended at the fiege of Acres. 
and enjoy ſome repoſe in his own country, Richard there- However this be, he continued his journey diſguiſed like 3 
fore accepted of the truce which was propoſed upon theſe pilgrim, well knowing he had every thing to fear from the 
conditions: that the city of Aſcalon ſhould be diſmantled, duke's reſentment, ſhould he chance to be diſcovered. His 
and not fortified again by either party during the truce : that laviſh expences, and the indiſcretion of ſome of his atten. 
Joppa or Jaffa, and Acres or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the dants, were the occafion of rumour's being quickly ſpread 
hands of the chriſtians, with the reſt of the cities they were that the king of England was in thoſe parts. The duke of 
poſſeſſed of in Paleſtine : that the chriſtians ſhould have li- Auſtria having notice of it, cauſed the pretended pilgrim to 
berty to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem without charge, and be watched ſo narrowly, that he was ſeized at a ſmall village 
free commerce throughout all Saladine's dominions. The near Vienna*. The news reaching the ear of the Emperor 
treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Saladine word, that he Henry VI. he demanded the priſoner, of the duke- of Auſtria, 
might depend upon ſeeing him again, to try once more to who delivered him, upon aſſuranes of having a large ſhare of 
recover the Holy Land out of his hands. The ſultan with a his ranſom. Thus Richard, whoſe fame filled the whole earth, 
politeneſs that ſavoured not of the barbarian, replied, that if and whoſe noble actions had exalted him above all the princes 
it mult be his fate to loſe that part of his dominions, he had of his time, loſt his liberty, and ſaw himſelf in the power of 
rather it ſhould be to the King of England, than to any other the moſt ſordid and ungenerous of princes. 
monarch in the. world. Thus ended the famous cruſade, The news of Richard's impriſonment quickly flew over 
which had drained France and England both of men and Europe, and particularly into England, where it cauſcd 3 
money. It proved of very little benefit to the eaſtern chriſti- great conſternation, Queen Eleanor, his mother, imme- 
ans, whilſt it ruined thoſe of Europe, by the prodigious diately took all poſſible care to prevent this accident from 
ſums therein expended. But that was not all, it became the occaſioning ſome fatal revolution. She repreſented to the 
occaſion of deſtructive wars between France and England, as principal barons, that they could not give the king more et- 
we ſhall fee preſently. tectual proofs of their fidelity, than by oppoling to the ut- 
Richard, fearing that in his abſence Saladine would break moſt of their power, the attempts of prince John, whole ill 
the truce, aflembled the principal officers of the army, in or- defigns were no ſecret. That it was neceſſary to begin with 
der to elect a general capable of commanding the troops de- this, in order to preſerve the peace of the realm, and that 
figned to be lett in Paleſtine. The choice fell upon the mar- afterwards other affairs might be taken care of. The queen's 
quis of Monferrat, to Richard's great ſurpriſe, who had open- exhortations, the king's unfortunare condition, and the fame 
ly declared againſt him. However he gave his conſent, and he had acquired. in the eaſt, concurred to keep the Engliſh 
ſacriſiced his private reſentment to the public good of the barons in the fidelity due to their ſovereign. As they did 
chriſtians. Shortly after, the marquis was ſtabbed by two not queſtion but John would improve this juncture to dil- 
villains, ſent for that purpoſe by the old man of the moun- turb the ftate, they entered into an aſſociation to exclude him 
tain : for that was the appellation given to the head of a fort from the government, at the very time he was taking mez- 
of people inhabiting about Antioch, called Chaſſins, or ſome ſures to ſeize it. The opportunity appearing to him very 
ſuch name. The old man of the mountain always kept in his favourable, he had formed a defign to take the adminiſtration 
ſervice a ſet of people devoted to his will, whom he diſpatch- of affairs into his hands, that he might the more eafily wrett 
ed into all parts of the world upon the like occafions. Hence the crown from the king his brother. But he was prevented 
the French called him the prince of the aſſaſſins, or perhaps the by the diligence of the queen his mother, and the barons. 
word aſſaſſin is derived from the name of thoſe people). As He had the mortification to ſee other regents appointed du- 
the author of this murder was at firſt unknown, Richard, be- ring the king's impriſonment. However, he torbore not 
cauſe he was no friend to the marquis, was by ſome ſuſpect- to uſe his endeavours to break an - affociation ſo prejudicil 
ed. But the marquis himſelf was ſo far from ſuch a thought, to him. He affirmed, his ſole aim was to ſecure himfeli 
that, juſt as he died, he ordered his wife to deliver into againſt the pretenſions of his nephew, the duke of Bretagne, 
the hands of the king of England the city of Tyre, of which in caſe Richard ſhould die in priſon. But all his procecd- 
he was in poſſeſſion. After the death of the marquis of ings plainly ſhowed, his deſign was rather to obſtruct the 
Montferrat, Richard ſo ordered it, that Henry earl of Cham- King's return, ſuppoſing he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ob- 
pagne, his, as well as the king of France's nephew, was cho- tain his liberty. And indeed he neglected nothing to be. 
ſen in his place. After which he cauſed him to marry Iſa- come maſter of the fortified places, or gain the governo 
bella, the deceaſed widow, who brought him for her dowry to his intereſts. It is no wonder, that at ſuch a juncture be 
the titular kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of Luſignan, prevailed with ſome, but in general he met with ſo great 
the king made up his loſs of an empty title with the real do- oppofition to his defigns, that he found at length there wi 
nation of the kingdom of Cyprus, though he had ſold it be- no poſſibility of ſucceeding without the king of France's a. 
ſore to the templars. Upon the repeated complaints of the fiſtance. As ſoon as he was determined, he departed in 
Crpriots, to whom the tyranny of their new maſters was be- order to confer with Philip. As he went through Nor. 
come inſupportable, Richard thought he had a right to re- mandy, he ſtaid ſome days at Roan, where he tried all 
voke the fale. Whether this was conſiſtent with juſtice, is ways to corrupt the loyalty of the Normans, but not fue. 
needleſs now to enquire, It is ſufficient to obſerve, Guy was ceeding, repaired to Paris, where he made a treaty, with 
put in pofleſſion of his kingdom, which remained near two Philip, who defired nothing more than to embroil Richard“ 
centuries in his family. affairs. : 
Thc affairs of the caſt being thus ſettled, Richard, impa- If certain hiſtorians may be credited, John obliged him 
tient to return to England, embarked at Ptolemais, from ſelf to marry the princeſs Alice, refuſed by Richard, and Co 
whence he tailed to Corfu, an ifland fituated at the entrance homage to the crown of France for the kingdom of England: 
of the Adriatick gulph*, Probably, his deſign was to land I do not know whether theſe authors had ſufficient authority 
in the bottom of the gulph, and continue his journey by land to aſſert theſe two particulars. It is certain the treaty itſelt, 


mewed him the convention made between king Richard and him at Meſſina. whom he entertained in his ſervice, they having pretended to turn chri Han-. 
After that, the king of France gathered a large army together, and would M. Paris. 


have invaded Normandy ; but the great men of his kingdom would not let z King Richard's queen, and his fiſter Joanna queen ot Sicily, embarke 
him. Hoved, Prompt, : ; at Acra, — 29, and king Richard himfelt, October 9. Dicete, 
* The French hiſtorians have caſt many falſe and rude aſperſions upon king Hemingford, 


Richurd, as if it had been his fault that Jeruſalem was not taken. 2 Having travelled ſome time with his attendants, like ſo many pilgr/7? 

! Theſe aſſaſſins were a preciſe feet of Mahometans dwelling in fix cities with their hair and beards grown to a great length, he diſmiſſed them 0 
near Antaradus in Syria, being about forty thouſand in number. They and taking horſe with one ſervant came to the village, where, ſending the 
vere ready to ſtab any prince whom the old man of the mountain ſhould ap- his ſervant to buy ſome proviſtons, he was known by one belonging . 1 
Point them, or to go upon any other dangerous attempt. Conrade, mar- duke of Auſtria, and being ſeized, was forced by tortures to tell where © 
quis of Moutferrat was murdered in the ſtreets of Tyre by two of them, king was, Who was taken as he lay afleep, Hoved. NI. Parts. ſoin 
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which is in the collection of the public acts, ſays nothing 
like it, neither is it probable that John, who was already 
married, ſhould promite to eſpouſe another wife. Ir ſeems 
more likely therefore, that Philip, as the treaty imports, was 
ſatisfied with admitting John, to do homa e for all the pro- 
vinces in France belonging to the Crown o England, which, 
as ſovereign lord, be pretended to diſpoſe of b. 

As ſoon as John had finiſhed his affairs in France, he 
embarked for Ingland, with defign to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
yours to gain the king of Scotland : but William remember- 
ing Richard's generous ulage, would give no ear to his ſoli- 
citations, whatever means John employed to make him be- 
lieve, the impriſoned king would never recover his liberty. 
All his endeavours, as well with regard to the Normans as 
the king of Scotland, proving ineffectual, he bethought him- 
ſelf of another expedient, He cauſed it to be rumoured that 
Richard was dead in priſon, and upon that foundation, de- 
manded the crown. But as there was no other advice of the 
king's death, he did not find the Engliſh inclined to take 
this raſh ſtep in bis favour, without further confirmation. 
Mean time, their refuſal furniſhed him with a pretence to 
ſcize ſome places of ſtrength ©, as being willing to take by 
farce what he could not obtain by fair means. But his part 
was ſo inconſiderable, that it was not poſſible for him to 

ake ane great progrets. 

"A hilt Theſe ies paſſed in England, Philip was not 
idle in France. In a belief, that the Engliſh, employed ar 
home with John's pretenſions, would not be able to fend 
any ſuccours beyond ſea, he reſolved to ſeize the provinces 
held by Richard in France. Purſuant to this project, for- 
getting the oath taken upon quitting Paleſtine, he made him- 
{-1f maſter of Giſors, Evrcux, and all le Vexin, after which 
he laid fiege to Roan. He hoped to ſurpriſe that city, the 
taking of which would have drawn after it all the reſt of 
Normandy, but had the mortification to miſs his aim. The 
carl of Leiceſter, who had thrown himſelf into the city ſome 
days before, made ſo brave a defence, that after an aſſault, 
whercin the French were repulfed with great loſs, Philip 
was forced to raiſe the fiege. 

Mean time, queen Eleanor, not content with oppoſing 
a ſtrong fence againſt the ambition of her younger ſon, la- 
boured with all her power the king's releaſe. As the em- 
peror had no plauſible colour to detain him in priſon, ſhe 
image ned, a powerful mediation, ſuch as the pope's, might 
have a good effect. In this belief the frequently writ to his 
holineſs, entreating him to take in hand the king ker ſon's 
cauſe. All her ſolicitations not prevailing, ſhe ſent him at 
length a very expoſtulatory letter, which ſhowed how highly 
ſhe was provoked at his indifference. She complained, that 
he was unwilling to take the leaſt ſtep in behalt of the im- 
priſoned king: that he refuſed to fend a nuntio to the em- 
peror, though he often ſent legates to all the chriſtian ſtates, 
on much lefs important occaſions : that this behaviour was 
ſo much the more ſtrange, as it would be no diſparagement 
to his dignity, ſhould he go in perſon and ſolicit the relcaſe 
of ſo great a king, who had lately expoſed his life in the ſer- 
vice of the church. In ſhort, ſhe repreſented to him, that 
the many good offices for which the holy ſee ſtood indebted 
to the kings of England, well deſerved ſome return ; and that 
the ſervices done the popes during the ſchiſms, could not be 
forgot without ingratitude. But all theſe inſtances were to 
no purpoſe. The pope did not think fit to concern himſelf 
avout an unfortunate prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the king 
of France, by whom he was preſſed, on the other hand, not 
to interpoſe in the affair. 

Whilſt the queen laboured in vain to move the pope, the 
emperor, who wanted a cloak for his injuſtice, ordered 
Richard to be conducted to Haguenau, where the diet of 
the empire was aſſembled. The deputies ſent by the queen 
and council to the king to acquaint him with what paſſed in 
Fngland, met on the road their unfortunate prince ignomi— 
niouſly conducted like a criminal. This melancholy fight 
drew tears from their eyes, at which the king could not for- 
bear weeping. After they had by many affectionate expreſ- 
ſions, ſhown their concern for his misfortune, and affured 
bim of the loyalty of his ſubjects in general, they informed 
him of his brother's attempts, and ſtrièt union with the king 
of France, Theſe informations made him ſenfible, that 
in the preſent poſture of his affairs, it was very improper to 
diſpute with the emperor, upon the terms of his freedom, 
ln this reſolution, he was brought before the aſſembly of the 


John quitted all claim to Giſors and le Vexin Normand, and Philip 
— him with Alice that part of Flanders which was adjoining to France. 
Wed, 
* The caſtles of Wallingford and Windſor, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
b e he had brought over. But all the great men of the kingdom aſ- 
*ibied, and laid liege to Windſor-caſtle. Hoved. Brompt. Gertvas. 
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German princes, where the emperor charged him with fix 
articles, of which but one could concern himſelf, and not one 
the German nation in particular. I. He accuſed Richard 
of joining in a league with Tancred to ſupport that uſurper 
in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sicily. II. He alledged, 
that, by his conteſts with the king oft France, he had ob- 
ſtructed the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. III. He charged him 
with unjuſtly invading the kingdom of Cyprus, and employ- 
ing the arms of the croiflees to dethrone a chriſtian prince. 
IV. He taxed him with affronting the duke of Auſtria, ar 
the ſiege of Ptolemais. V. He accuſed him of being con- 
cerned in the murder of the marquis of Montferrat. VI. 
and laſtly, He laid to his charge, as a great crime, the truce 
concluded with Saladine, and accuſed him of holding in- 
telligence with that infidel prince, to the great detriment 
of Chriſtendom in general. 

Though neither the emperor nor the princes of Germany 
had any right to ſit as judges upon the king of England, 
Richard did not think proper to diſpute their authority. 
He was too apprehenſive of giving occaſion for dclays, 
which muſt have been very prejudicial to him. In all appear- 
ance, that was the emperor's ſole aim. He was contented 
therefore with briefly ſaying, though he looked upon himſelf 
as accountable to none for his actions, he was willing how- 
ever to vindicate himſelf before that illuſtrious aflembly, 
not that he confidered rhem as his judges, but becauſe it 
rently concerned his honour that the world ſhould think 

im innocent. Then he made his defence againſt the em- 
peror's fix allegations. To the firſt he replied, that his 
treaty with Tancred no way related to the emperor : that 
he did not make Tancred king of Sicily, but found him fo, 
and treated with him, as with a king in actual poſſeſſion of 
the crown. To the ſecond he anſwered that the king of 
France's jealouſy was the ſole cauſe of the little progreſs in 
the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and the whole blame ought 
to be laid on that prince, ſince he firſt deſerted the cauſe. 
To the third, which related to the conqueſt of Cyprus, he 
made anſwer, that he took not that kingdom from a lawful 
prince, but an uſurper and tyrant, who, by his barbarity, 
had juſtly provoked his vengeance. That he had demon- 
ſtrated, he acted not in that affair from a principal of ambi- 
rion or avarice, fince he voluntarily refigned the iſland to 
Guy of Lufignan, to make him amends tor the loſs of the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem. As to the fourth article, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, the duke of Auſtria was ſuffici- 
ently revenged of an affront, for which he might have de- 
manded ſatisfaction in a more honourable manner. As for 
the marquis of Montferrat's murder, he ſaid, with ſome 
emotion, that all his paſt actions were ſo many evidences of his 
being incapable to uſe ſuch infamous means to be revenged 
on his enemies; adding, the marquis himſelf cleared him 
before he expired, in deſiring the princeſs his wife to put into 
his hands the city of Tyre, which doubtleſs he would never 
have done, had he ſuſpected him to be the author of his 
death d. He ſpoke more fully to the charge of holding in- 
telligence with Saladine. He repreſented though with great 
modeſty, the ſhare he had in the victory obtained over the 
infidel prince. He accuſed the duke of Burgundy of. deſert- 
ing him purely out of jealouſy, when he was juſt going to be- 


. fiege Jeruſalem. In fine, he added, it was eaſy to ſee that 


in making a truce with the Saracens, he had no ſordid views; 
fince of all the booty he acquired by taking the Babylon cara- 
van, he reſerved nothing to himſelf but only the ring on his 
finger. | 

his defence, which very much confounded the emperor, 
raiſed the compaſſion of the German princes for Richard, 
They were ſo convinced of the great injury done to that i1- 
luſtrious prince, that with one conſent they beſought the em- 
peror to deal more generouſly by him. But their entreaties 
could not induce their covetous and ſelfiſh prince to releaſe 
his priſoner, before he had extorted an exorbitant ranſom. 
He was the more extravagant in his demands, as the king of 
France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais to offer him a large 
ſum to keep Richard in perpetual impriſonment. The cap- 
tive king therefore was forced, in order to obtain his liberty, 
to promiſe to pay a hundred and fifty thouſand marks of fil- 
ver, of which the duke of Auſtria was to have a third for his 
ſhare. The emperor required further, that this ſum ſhould 
be brought into Germany at Richard's peril and charge. To 
theſe hard terms he added, that Richard ſhould releaſe the 
emperor of Cyprus and his daughter, and give his niece 


In the collection of the public acts, t. I. p. 91, there is a letter from the 
old man of the mountain to the duke of Auſtria, wherein he owns himſe'f 
the author of the marquis's murder. but the authority of this letter is doubt- 
ful upon ſeveral accounts, particularly tor being dated in the year of the 
pontiſicate of the pope, Rapin. Sec it in Brompton, p. 1252. Diceto, 
p. 680. Ihemingtord, p. 544. 
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Eleanor of Bretagne, in marriage to the duke of Auſtria's Surpriſed at this proceeding, they could not forbear tei};x, 
eldeſt ſon. Some ſay, the emperor, not content with theſe him their thoughts. They itrongly repreſented to him, the 
advantages, obliged Richard to make him an abſolute reſig- being themſelves pledges of the treaty, they could not I 
nation of the kingdom of England, which however he pre- honour lee it violated, and even intimated he ſhould nc 
ſently reinveſted him with, to hold of him by the annual break it with impunity. Whether Henry ſtood in fear 9 
tribute of five thouſand pounds ſterling. Indeed, this fact their threats, or ſhame made ſome impreflion on his mind 
cannot be ſaid to be altogether improbable, conſidering Rich- he was prevailed with to ſet his priſoner free, upon receivine 
ard's ſad ſtate. However, it is hardly credible, that prince, the hundred thouſand marks, and hoſtages for the fifty thoy. 
though a priſoner, could be brought to fo unworthy an ac- ſand that were unpaid. Richard was no ſooner at liberty, by 
tion. Beſides, we do not find the emperor ever formed any he inſtantly left Germany, and repaired to the Low Couf- 
pretenſion upon England, by virtue of this pretended reſig- tries, ſtaying by the way no longer than was abſolutely ne- 
nation. Therefore, the ſame hiſtorians which relate this par- ceflary. This ſpeed was requiſite; for Henry repenting of 
ticular, add, that Henry, before his death, renounced all his releaſe, ſent after him to ſeize him, but it was too late. 
right to England. To make the thing more probable, the As ſoon as he came to Antwerp, he embarked for England, 
cinperor's donation of the kingdom ot Arles to Richard is and ſafely arrived at Sandwich, on the 20th of March, 1194, 
urged and pretended to be in return for the ſovereignty of after a four year's abſence, fifteen months whereof he had 
England. But it is this that makes it preſumed, Richard's paſled in priſon. 
homage for that kingdom, given him by the emperor, 1s Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's impriſonment, | 
confounded with the homage for England. And indeed, it fhall add here what paſſed about the payment of the refiqy 
appears from the collection of the public acts that Henry of his ranſom. The emperor, after frequently ſoliciting 
conferred the title of king of Arles on Richard, who, no Richard to ſatisfy him, ſent Baldwin of Bethune, one of the 
doubt, did him homage for that imaginary kingdom, which hoſtages, to let him know, he would come upon thoſe |, 
the emperors had not cnjoyed for many years. had in his power, if the treaty of Haguenau was not ſpeedij; 
As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Richard ſent word of it executed. Richard, who knew by experience the cruel tem. 
to the queen his mother, defiring her to uſe all poſſible per of that prince, forthwith ſent back Baldwin with th 
means ſpeedily to raiſe the money for his ranſom. This was princeſs Eleanor, that the ſtipulated marriage might be con- 
no inconſiderable ſum at that time in England, Richard him- ſummated, till the reſt of the ranſom was paid. In all ay. 
ſelt, when he went to the Holy Land, almoſt drained the pearance, the emperor had taken for himſelf the hundred 
kingdom of all the coin. Beſides, the croiſſèes alſo carried thouſand marks, and turned over the debt to the duke gf 
away large ſums. For that reaſon, it was no eaſy matter to Auſtria, ' Be this as it will, Eleanor and Baldwin found, 
ſupply this new expence. However, by the zeal of the juſti- upon their arrival at Vienna, that the duke was dead of & 
ciaries, means were found to raiſe a hundred thouſand marks, fall from his horſe, Before he refigncd his laſt breath, be 
by taxes*®, and by borrowing one year's wool of the abbeys made his will, wherein he ordered the king of England; 
of the Ciſtercians and religious houſes of the order of Sem- hoſtages to be releaſed, confeſſing he had unjuſtly detained 
pringham. To this was added the plate belonging to the him, and could not in conſcience demand a ranſom. Not- 
churches, upon the qucen's promiſe to reſtore it, after the withſtanding this expreſs order, the prince his ſon, who ſuc- 
king's return. cceded him, would have detained the hoſtages, had not the 
[1194] Whilſt the Engliſh were employed in raiſing the biſhops oppoſed it. They declared, they would not permit 
king's ranſom, Philip and John tried to break his agreement his father's corple to be buried, till his laſt will was perform- 
with the emperor. As ſoon as Philip heard of it, he tent John ed. The pope hkewile ſent him a letter, telling him, he had 
word, to look to himſelf, fince the devil was like to get ordered the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, ta excommunicate him, 
looſe. This news threw the prince into great conſternation. if he deferred any longer the execution of his father's will. 
He ſaw all his hopes vaniſh, and himſelf upon the point of Induced by theſe menaces, he releaſed the hoſtages, and 
falling into the hands of a juſtly incenſed brother, without finding he had no great inclination for the princeſs of Bre- 
knowing how to divert the terrible blow. In this perplexity, tagne, ſent her back allo to England. As for the emperor, 
he had no other remedy but to unite ſtill more ſtrictly with his difference with the pope, and the war he was meditating 
Philip, and endeavour, with his help, to break Richard's againſt France, making him ſenſible he might have occaſion 
meaſures for his deliverance. As theſe two princes had one for the king of England, he wiſhed to be reconciled to him. 
common intereſt, they agreed to act together to engage the To that purpoſe, he ſent a biſhop to beg his pardon, and al- 
emperor by advantageous offers, to detain Richard in priſon. ſure him, that he intended to reſtore what had been extorted 
The biſhop of Beauvais was again commiſſioned to make from him. But he died ſhortly after at Meſſina, before he 
Henrv the tollowing propoſals : that provided he would pro- performed his promiſe. 


miſe to detain Richard till Michaelmas, Philip would pay him Richard was received by his ſubjects with demonſtrations us 
down fitty thoutand, and John thirty thouſand, marks: that of joy and aftetion, which made him forget all the dffgraces + 


arter that term, they would return him monthly one thouſand he had ſuffered during his captivity. His firſt care was to 


pounds ſterling, as long as Richard was 4 8 priſoner : that in diſcharge his vow, to offer to God the rich ſtandard of C. 4 


caſe he would deliver him into their hands, they would pay prus, in St. Edmund's church. Which done, he marched 
the whole. ranſom of a hundred and fifty thouſand marks. to reduce ſome caſtles ſtill in the hands of John's adherents, 
In fine, if he refuſed this offer, the embaſſador was ordered of which Nottingham caſtle only held out a ſiege of ſomc 
to tender him the fame ſum to keep him priſoner one year. days. Mean time, he ordered the prince his brother, who 
Theſe offers bad ſuch an effect on the covetous emperor, was retired to France, to be ſummoned to appear within 
that he deferred the King's deliverance till the next diet, forty days, and anſwer the accuſations exhibited againli 
which was to meet at Spires in a few months, though Elea- him. John not appearing within the time limited, the king 
noc was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand marks, cauſed a ſentence to be paſled againſt him, confiſcating all 
auch hoſtages for the payment of the reſt. It is eaſy to gueſs his lands, and declaring him incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Richard's conſternation, when he heard this unwelcome news. crown. 

lic was not ignorant of his brother's endeavours to ſeize his This affair being ended, Richard was crowned again, ior 
crown, and was ſatisficd, Philip would employ all his forces fear his impriſonment might have raiſed any ſcruples in the 
to ſupport him in his unjuſt deſigns, On the other hand, minds of his ſubjects. William, king of Scotland athſt- 
he too well knew the empcror's temper, to hope to ſoften a ed at the ſolemnity, and carried the ſword of ſtate before the 
heart that was a ſtranger to all generous ſentiments. In this king 5. This difference, and his conſtant attachment 0 
nclancholy ſtate, belicving himſelf entirely ruined, the time Richard, whilſt a captive, entirely gained him the affection 
he paſſed till the diet, was the heavieſt and moſt grievous of of that prince, who gave him all poſſible marks of bis friend 
his life, He was very juſtly alarmed, for the emperor had ſhip. Indeed, he did not think fit to reſign him Northum— 
Actually determined to comply with the King of France, and berland, the poſleſhon whereof he earneſtly demanded, upol. 
ſucritiec Eis honour to ſordid intereſt. The diet being aſſem- a dubious title that was even renounced by his predecefio: 
„led at Spires in February, the emperor addreſſed himſelf However, to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, this refuſal, he grantee 
ro the German princes in terms plainly importing, he made him a charter of certain honours and privileges to be enjo! © 
£20 account at his agreement with the king of England. by the kings of Scotland, whenever they came into England 


* Hovedcn ſays, every knight's fee was taxed twenty ſhillings ; and all, money, as it was raiſed, was depoſited in the hands of the archbiſhop 0! 
«well clergy as laity, gave one fourth part, and ſome clergymen even the Canterbury, the biſhop of London, William earl of Arundel, Ham! 
ecnth of their revenucs this year, beſides og of their moveabie goods: earl of Warren, and the mayor of London. Hoved. William, my of 
nd the clergy moreover give all the gold and filver in their churehes. Scotland, paid two thouſand marks towards the king's ranſom. C. 
e ſane vas done in the king's foreign dominions. Hoved. Mr. Tyrrel Mailros. 

Sterves, that this tax was not impoſed by the king's prerogative ; for, as It was reſtored afterwards, See Hoved, p. 753. 

Rr. Diceto rehites, all this money was raiſed aſſenſu coinmuni, that is, by 8 He did this as carl of Huntingdon, Hoved. 

Ae rythority of the greag council of the kingdom, Diceto, "I'yrrel, The > They were to be conducted by the ſheriffs of every county, from _ 
4 , . V5 
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11935 Richard was too much bent upon being revenged 
of the king of France, to deny him any longer that fatistac- 
tion. The forgiveneſs of injuries is a virtue too rare among 
men, to be met with in a prince who was none of the moſt ſcru- 
\lous in point of religion. To execute this defign, he want- 
ed a powerful army, which could be neither raiſed nor main- 
tained without an extraordinary charge. His kingdom al- 
ready drained, was but little able to furniſh him with the ne- 
ceflary ſupplies. However money muſt be had at any rate, 
and for that purpoſe, divers, not very honourable, ways and 
means were uſed. In the firſt place, he revoked all alicnati- 
ons of the crown lands made betore his departure to the Ho- 
ly Land. His pretence for to doing, was, that the purcha- 
ſors had ſufficiently reimburſed themſelves, out of the profits 
of the eſtates, though they had wr them but a very few 
years. He uſed alſo another, and no leſs unlawful means, to 
fill his empty coffers. The great ſeal, which he carried with 
him being loſt during his voyage, he ordered another to be 
made, and obliged all thoſe that had any patents or commith- 
ons under the old, to have them renewed under the new ſeal. 
His ſole aim was to extort money from private perſons for re- 
newing their charters. Theſe two methods not appearing 
ſufficient, he invented two more. The firſt was, to prohi- 
bit tournaments, and then grant the nobility a licenſe to hold, 
or be preſent at them, upon payment ot a certain tum, in 
proportion to their rank *. The {econd was, to reſtore to his 
tarour his natural brother Geoffrey, and permit him to enjoy 
the archbiſhoprick of York. The biſhop of Coventry, a 
zealous friend of prince John, and like him condemned, re- 
ceived alſo the ſame tavour. But it coſt Geoffrey two thou- 
ſand marks, and the biſhop purchaſed his pardon with a pre- 
ſent of five thouſand, 

All the forces Richard defigned againſt France, being rea- 
dy, news was brought him, as he fat at table, that Philip was 
befieging Verneuil. His indignation to be thus prevented, 
tranſported him ſo, that he ſwore he would not turn his face, 
till he had joined his enemies. To keep his oath, he cauſed 
part of the wall of the room to be pulled down, and going 
out through the opening, embarked immediately with his 
troops waich waited for him on the ſea-fide, and ſafely ar- 
rived in Normandy. Upon his approach, Philip raiſed the 
ſiege, juſt as he was going to take the city. Some fay, he 
was forced to it by his army, which, being ſeized by a pa- 
nick, took to flight, leaving the tents and baggage in the 
camp. 

Some time after, Richard being at Roan, the queen his 
mother introduced prince John, who throwing himſelf at his 
feet, begged his pardon. The king received him civilly, as 
he had promiſed the queen, but however intimated. to him, 
he was not fatisfied of the ſincerity of his repentance. I for- 
give you, (ſays he, raiſing him up) and with I could as eaſi- 
iy ſorget your offences, as you will my pardon. 

Lal not undertake to relate the particulars of the war 
which was carried on by the two contending monarchs. They 
are not material enough to deſerve inſiſting upon. | 1195-6] 
I ſhall content myſelt with obſerving that the war laſted five 
years, and was often interrupted by truces, conſtantly broken 
by both parties, without any poſſibility of knowing which 
fide is to be blamed. The hiſtorians of the two nations were 
fo bent upon vindicating their reſpective kings, that it is ea- 
fy to ſee both were too much ſwayed by their inclinations or 
prejudices. Be this as it will, the two princes met with fre- 
quent occaſions in this war to fignalize their conduct and cou- 
rage. But as the various ſucceſs of their arms occaſioned the 
continuation of the war, they may both be ſaid to loſe more 
dy it than they gained. Philip, among others, ſuffered an 
irreparable damage, in the loſs of all the ancient records of 
the crown, which were taken with all his baggage, in an ac- 
tion near Blois. It was cuſtomary then for the king to carry 
with him where ever he went the archieves of the kingdom, 
Mezerai laments the loſs France ſuſtained on that occaſion, 
and the notable prejudice the hiſtory of that kingdom receiv- 
ec, with reſpect to the events before that engagement. 

The advantages the two kings obtained over each other 
not being very conſiderable, they agreed at length upon a 
uoce, in order to a peace. Some fay, Philip propoſed to 

ichard, to decide their quarrel by five combatants on each 
tide, and that Richard conſented to it, provided that the two 
ings were to be of the number. If this be true, which how- 


V, * to the court, and allowed a hundred ſhillings a day, during the jour- 
* ee. thirty whilſt they ſtaid; alſo twelve loaves of fine bread, twelve of 
wolap ſinmel, with four gallons of the beſt, and eight of the ordinary 
Ne Sce Act. Pub. vol. I. p. 78. This was ſettled by a parliament. 


= earl twenty marks, a baron ten, and a knight four, if without land, 


* She and queen Berenguella, leaving the Holy Land a little before the 
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ever is queſtionable, the propoſal, very probably, was not ſe- 
rious. Thus much is certain, many endeavours were uſed to 
bring the two monarchs to a peace, to which it was believed, 
an interview might conduce. But after ſeveral conferences, 
they parted without any determination. 

At one of theſe conferences, the princeſs Alice was reſtor- 
ed to the king her brother, who gave her in marriage to the 
earl of Ponthieu. Upon going to the Holy Land, Richard 
had committed her to the cuſtody of the ſeneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, who had refuſed to deliver her without his maſter's 
expreſs order, though Thilip had often demanded her. 

At the ſame time Joanna &, fiſter to Richard, and widow 
of the king of Sicily, married the earl of Tholouſe. She ob- 
tained of the king her brother, an entire reſignation of all right 
and title, as heir of the houſe of Poictiers, to the carldom of 
Tholouſe. 

It happened, during this war, that Philip de Dreux, bi— 
ſhop of Beauvais, a near relation of the king of France, be- 
ing in a battle, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh. His qua- 
lity, character, but chiefly, ſome injurious expreſſions in 
tpeaking of Richard, occaſioned his ranſom to be ſet at ſo 
high a rate, that he applied to the pope for his protection. 
His holineſs ſtrongly interceded for his dearly beloved ſon, as 
he called him, in a letter to the king in his behalf. Richard, 
in antwer, ſeat the biſhop's armour all bloody, as it was, and 
aiked him, whether he knew his ſon's coat? This clear evi- 
dence of the warlike temper of the biſhop, cauſed the pope 
to defiſt from his ſolicitations, and to ſay, ſince he had quit- 
ted the wartare of Chriſt, for that of the world, it was but 
zuſt, he ſhould ſuffer the conſequences of ſo ill a choice. 
Upon this anſwer, the biſhop deſpairing of aſſiſtance from 
Rome, compounded for his ranſom, which was ſet at two 
thouſand marks l. | 

In the account, the hiſtorians give of this war, the French 
magnify the advantages gained by Philip, and ſlightly pats 
over his loſſes. The Engliſh, on the contrary, taking little 
notice of ſeveral engagements, where the others pretend 
Richard was worſted, extol his great ſucceſs. Among other 
advantages, they magnify a victory obtained over his enemy 
between Courcelles and Giſors, which the French ſlightly 
mention, as an event of little importance. They ſay, Philip 
advancing with five hundred horſe to view the enemy, was 
like to be ſurrounded, and forced to retreat to Giſors with 
{ome precipitation. They add, the bridge of that city fal- 
ling down under him, he was in danger of loſing his life by 
that accident. It is certain, however, Richard ſent to Eng- 
land a letter concerning that action, now to be ſeen in the 
collection of the public acts, wherein he boaſts of gaining 
that day a glorious victory. That prince, very probably, 


would not have expreſſed himſelf thus, had he only routed 


five hundred horſe. Some Engliſh hiſtorians even affirm, that, 
on occaſion of this victory, Richard added to the arms of 
England, the motto, Dieu ct mon droit.“ But 1 can hard- 
ly believe this motto to be ſo ancient, or to owe its original 
to that event. 

The forces of the two kings were too much upon an equa- 
lity, for either to hope to make any great progreſs in the war. 
After having ſufficiently tired one another, and found that all 
their advantages amounted only to the taking ſome paultry 
towns, which very often were retaken immediately, they glad- 
ly embraced an opportunity which offered to put an honour- 
able end to the war: and that was by yielding to the pope's 
exhortations, Who ſent his legate into France, to perſuade 
them to a peace. The pope's aim was to engage them in a 
freſh cruſade, for the recovery of Jeruſalem. But they were 
both too much diſcouraged by the firſt to have any thoughts 
of a ſecond expedition. The legate's arrival however, had 
a good effect, as it procured betwecn the two monarchs a 
truce for five years, which put ſome ſtop to the calamitics, 


their ſubjects groaned under. This truce was concluded at 


a conference, where it was agreed, each ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of what was in their hands. 

At this conference Philip feigning to eſpouſe the intereſts 
of Richard, ſhewed him ſome papers, whereby his brother 
prince John, appeared to have ill deſigns againſt him. Rich- 
ard, too haſtily giving credit to him, diſpoſſeſſed his brother 
once more of all he had been reſtored to. But John openly 
vindicated himſelf, in ſending to the court of France two 
knights, who oftered to maintain by arms, that the prince 


king, arrived at laſt in Italy, where having ſtaid fix months for fear of the 
emperor, they went to Genoa, and embarked for Marſeilles, from whence 
they came to Poictiers. It does not appear that Berenguella, Richard's 
queen, ever came into England. Hoved. : 

| Neubrigienſis ſays, he was uſed thus by the king, for having incenſed 
the emperor againſt him whilſt in durance, who cauſed him to be loaded with 


as many irons as an afs could bear, as he ſaid himſelt to thoſe that interceded 
tor the biſhop. | 
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was falſely accuſed. Philip not thinking fit to accept of 
the challenge, Richard perceived his brother's innocence, and 
reſtored him to his eſtates, 

W hilft Richard was employed in France, the city of Lon- 
don was on a ſudden in great danger, by a ſedition raiſed by 
one William Fitzotborn, commonly called William Long- 
beard, from the great length of his beard. This daring and 
ſeditious man, by affecting continually to be an advocate tor 
the poor and meaneſt of people, had gained the hearts of the 
populace, who held him in extreme Veneration. He made 
uſe of this advantage to raiſe a ſedition in the citv, on ac- 
count of a tax, the burden of which, according to him would 
wholly fall on the poor. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was then the juſticiary, could not appeate the tumult, 
without cauſing the principal citizens to take to their arms. 
].ongbeard, finding himſelf hard preſſed, fled to the church 
of St. Mary le Bow, where he was ſeized, and atterwards 
hanged in chains with nine of his accomplices . 

Richard's late truce with France, gave him an opportunity 
of going to England, and enjoying ſome repoſe, after all his 
farigues, ſince his firſt acceſſion to the crown. His preſence 
was morcover neceſſary in England, to reform divers abuſes 
crept in during his abſence. This was what he reſolved to 
do, but an unexpected accident obſtructed his deſign. A Li- 
moſin gentleman, finding in his eſtate a treature, which had 
been hid there for many ages, the King pretended, as 1t was 
found in a country of which he had the ſovereignty “, it be- 
longed to him. The gentleman was willing to compound the 
matter, by giving him part, but finding he would have the 
whole, applicd to Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, for pro- 
tection, who ſheltered him in his caſtle of Chaluz. Rich- 
ard, who was not uſed to meet with oppoſition from his in- 
feriors, marched into le Limoſin, to beſiege the caſtle where 
the gentleman had taken retuge. When he came nigh the 
place, he went round it, in order to view it. But approach- 
ing too near, one Bertram { Gornon ] an archer, who was up- 

2 the walls, ſhot him with an arrow in the ſhoulder, cloſe 
to his neck“. The wound in itſelf was not mortal, but made 
ſo by the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon that dreſſed it. It is 
ſaid, the king himiclt by his intemperance helped to inflame 
it. Be this as it will, the wound gangreened, and he died 
of it the eleventh dav?, after enduring great miſery. The 
cattle being taken whilſt he was yet alive, and the perſon that 
wounded him brought into his preſence, he atked him the 
reaſon why he ſought his life. Bertram replied with an 
aſtoniſhing boldneſs, it was in revenge of his father and bro- 
ther, flain bv the king's own hand; and added, he gave God 
thanks foc having ſo well ſucceeded, and was ready to under- 
go with plcaſure the moſt grievous torments, ſince he was ſo 
tortunatc as to free the world from ſuch a tyrant. Though 
inch an antwer was very like to exaſperate the king, the dy- 
ing prince forgave him, and ordered him to be ſet at liberty, 
with a preſent of one hundred ſhillings 4%, But immediately 
atter the king's death, Marchad, general of the Flemings, 
cauſed the miſerable wretch to be fleacd alive. 

Before he died, Richard made his will, leaving his king- 
dom with all his other dominions and three parts in four of 
his moncy, to his brother John, reſerving the reſt for the 
poor and his domeſticks. He had formerly at Meſſina fet- 
tled matters otherwiſe, and made his nephew Arthur duke of 
Bretagne his heir. This appears in his letter from thence to 
the pope, now to be ſcen in the collection of the public acts. 
But probably, the fear of raiſing commotions in his domint- 
ons made him alter his mind. Indeed there could be no 


" His body being ſtolen away, and buried, his followers pretended that 
niuiracles were wrought at his grave; but guards being ſet at the place, and 
woe that came thither to pray, ſoundly beaten for their pains, the cheat 
aus ſcen through, and ou quickly left off their devotions to the pretend- 
d mint. Diceto. About this time lived alſo the tamous Robin Hood, with 
is companion Little John, who are faid to inteſt Yorkthire with their rob- 
Verlies. Some will have him to have been of a great family, and reduced to 
Unt courſe of life by riotous living. He never hurted either man or wo- 
man, ſpared the poor, and robbed only the rich. Proclamation being ſued 
out eugainſt him, he fell fick at the nunnery of Berkely, and defiring to be 
let blood, was betrayed, and bled to denth. In 1197, king Richard gave 
Richard biſhop of Durham, leave to coin money in that city, The ſame year 
there was a great famine, and mortality throughout England. During this 
taminc, king Richard finding ſhips at St. Valeri, full of corn, exported trom 
England, he ordered all the people belonging to thoſe veſſels to be hanged, 
Hoed, 

„ The country of Limoſin was held of the dutchy of Guienne. Rapin. 
floveden ſays, it was Vidomar himſelf that found it upon his own eſtate, p. 
799. 

Diceto ſays, the perſon who wounded him was named Peter Bazil, p. 
g; and Gervas, that it was one John Sabraz, He ſays moreover, that 
Yichard was vounded not at Chaluz, but at the ſiege of a caſtle in Angou— 
ne, named Nantrum, p. 1628. Walt. Hemingtord makes Richard to 
dave been wounded near the cattle of Galliard which he had lately built in 
the itle of Andeli. The king of France having ſeized that caſtle, king Rich- 
Ard went. to retake it, and there received his death's wound. 

II. died April 6. Brompt. | 
eng Rivhard ordered all the perſons in it to be hanged, except he that 


- 
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other reaſon to induce him to favour his brother, who, :., 
had no cauſe to love, to the prejudice of his nephew, uh. 
title was no lets juſt than prince John's. In his laſt wih % 
ordered his body to be interred at Fontevraud, at the fee; 5 
his father, to teſtify his forrow for the many uncaſinefles h. 
created him during his life. His heart was to be carricg Ns 
Roan, for a teſtimony of his affection to the Normans, Bu 
his bowels he ordered to be ſent into Poictou, defigning * 
thew by that his little eſteem for the Poictevins, with Whom, 
he was dilpleated. He left only a natural fon called Phi; 

to whom he bequeathed the lordſhip of Cognac in the dutch; 
of Guienne r. 

Such was the life and death of this valiant prince, Who, for 

the greatneſs of his courage, was ſurnamed Cceur-de-] jg, 
After commending his valour, or rather fierceneſs, in van 
do we ſeek him in any other virtue to afford matter for pant. 
gyrick. They that praiſe him for his bounty and magnjg. “. 
cence, do not conſider, if he was liberal and ſplendid, it wy, 
at the expence of his ſubjects, from whom he extorted ſex... 
ral large ſums by unjuſtifiable means. But on the other hay 
we find in him many vices, and ſome of the moſt enormous 
His rebellion againſt his own father is a blemiſh which my 
juſtly be caſt on his memory. It is even apparent, Gy 
was pleaſed to puniſh him for it, by a continual ſcene of trou- 
bles during his ten years reign, and particularly by a ſiftecn 
months captivity. We find likewiſe in this prince an infatia. 
ble love of money, which proved the cauſe of his death: 
a pride which made him look upon his equals with contempt 
and his inferiors as ſlaves. In fine, if what certain hiſtorian; 
ſay of him be true, an unbridled luſt hurried him, not onl; 
to neglect the queen his wife, in order to abandon himlelf t 
an intamous debauchery, but even to fins againſt nature, It 
is affirmed, a poor hermit took the freedom to upbraid him 
with that deteſtable crime before his whole court, and con. 
jure him, in the name of God, to reflect on the deſtruction of 
Sodom. Be this as it will, all thoſe that have writ his life 
agree, that pride, avarice, and luſt were his three reigning 
vices. It is ſaid that being one day admoniſhed by Fulk, 
curate of Neville, a man famous for his zeal, to throw of 
theſe wicked habits, which were commonly called his three 
daughters, he replied jeſtingly, that it was his defign, and to 
that end he reſolved to give the firſt to the templars, the fe 
cond to the monks, and the third to the biſhops. 

Richard was tall and well made. His eyes were blue, and 
ſparkling, and his hair of a bright yellow, inclining to ted, 
It may be ſaid that England, where he never was above cight 
months, during his whole reign, which laſted near ten years, 
was very unhappy under his government, He loaded his 
ſubjects with frequent impoſitions and exceſſive taxes. And 
vet no other benefit accrued to the people for theſe prodigious 
ſums, but a little glory for their king, with which however 
they were ſatisfied, as redounding to the honour of the nation. 

It is remarked, as a thing deſerving particular notice, that 
this prince, who reſtored the uſe of the croſs-bow, received 
his death's wound from that inſtrument, as if hcaven intend- 
ed to puniſh him for reviving that diabolical invention. But 
I queſtion whether this remark is built on a good foundation, 
Ve have obſerved the Engliſh made uſe of the croſs-bow in 
the conqueſt of Ireland, in the reign of Henry II. and it is 
not likely they ſhould diſcontinue it, in the few years that 
were ſince patled. | f 

Richard was the firſt king of England, who carried in his 
ſhield three lions paſſant, wherein he was imitated by his ſuc- 
ccttors *. 


had wounded him. Knighton, 2417: 

At Fontevraud, were his body was interred with a gilt image, weis 
theſe ſix verſes, written in gold letters, containing his greateſt and molt glo- 
rious achievements : as his victory over the Stellans; his conqueſt of Cy. 
prus ; the ſinking of the great Galenſs of the Saracens ; (which he met © 
he was failing from Cyprus to the Holy Land;) the taking of the Babylon 
caravan, and the defending of Joppa againſt the infidels. 


Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex auree, laus tua, tota 
Aurea, materi conveniente nota 
Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo 
Tertia, Carvana quarta, tuprema Joppe. 
Suppreſſi Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromo 
Merſus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe. 
Camd. Rem. p. 353. 


Ile is ſaid by Brampton to have alſo received the ſame admonition fro 
the archbiſhop of Roan, and to have returned the ſame anſwer. 

t Sce the great ſeals of cach king in Sandford and Speed. It does not 
appear that the Norman kings of England, Richard's predeceflors, bore an) 
arms, at leaſt ſuch as are afcribed to them. This is atteſted by a learn" 
antiquary, “I cannot find (ſays he) either by monuments, coins, ſeals, 0 
« any cotemporary author, that ſuch arms as are affigned to our thieé 
% Norman kings, were in uſe with theſe ſeveral princes, but that 0 
« lowing ages did aflign or fix them upon the Norman line, to diſting f 
&« it from the ſucceeding Plantagenets, that did bear Gules, three _ 
4 puſlunt, gardant, Or,” Sandford. ven. hiſt, p. 1. In or bow 
mie, coats of arms came wlfo to be hereditary in families: they owe arg 
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HAVING HISTORY 


During this reign, the city of London began to put on 


a new face with reſpect to its government, and was divided 


origin to the badges, which people painted for diſtinction ſake, upon their 
ſhiclds, or coats of armous, in thoſe mad expeditions in the eaſt, called the 
eruſades. Sce Dugdale's preface to Baron. vol. 1. p. 4. col. 2. Tyrrel's 
fat. of England. vols 2. p. 36. Spelman Aſpilogia, &Ccs 

* In the tirit year of king Richard, I 189, the citizens of London obtained 
to be governed by two bailiffs, or ſherifts ; and allo to have a mayor to be 
their principal governor. The two firſt bailifts or therifts, were Henry Corn- 
hill, and Richard Raynere ; and the firſt mayor was Henry Fitzalum, who 
continued mayor above twenty-tour years, Sce Stow's ſurvey, vol. 2. book 

p- 100, &c. 

'The next great branch of the revenue was, V. fines, oblatas, and amer- 
ciaments of many kinds, in civil and criminal caſes, and for the foreſt. i It 
js ſurpriſing to lee, how numerous the fines and amerciaments, appearing 
upon the revenue rolls of the ancient times, were, As to fines for the foreſt, 
it {ailices to obſerve, that, by the revenue rolls of Henry II. and Richard 
I. and king John, an ample revenue was raifed, by treſpaſſes, defaults, pur- 
preſtures, &c. As to the fines in civil and criminal cafes, they may be 
reduced to theſe three general heads: fines for liberties, -fines in law pro- 
ceedings, and fines of a mixt nature. But firſt it may be obſerved, after a 
fine was preferred and accepted, it the party could not have the thing for 
which he fined, he was then acquitted of the fine, in ſuch like words; 
ed non debet inde ſummoneri quia non habuit rectum nec habere potuit. 
However, a ſmall tine was ſometimes paid for ſuch acquittal. When the 

arty obtained the thing for which he fined, he was wont to have the king's 
charter made to him. If the party fining, failed in payment of his file, 
he could not have his chatter for the thing deſired. When a fine was pre- 
ferred and retuled, if the party oftered an addition, it was called cremen- 
tum finis. 1. As for fines of the firit ſort, for grants and confirmations of 
liberties, franchiſes, and exemptions, there are numberleſs inſtances on the 
revenue rolls. 2. The fines in law proceedings were likewiſe very nume- 
vous, and brought in a very conſiderable revenue. The ſeveral inſtances 
may be reduced to theſe heads : fines to have juitice and right, fines for 
writs, pleas, trials, and judgments; fines for expedition, or ſpeeding their 
Tight, Fines for itopping, or delay of pleas, trials, and Judgments, Some- 
times the parties litigant preferred the crown a certain portion out of the 
debts which they recovered. Some preferred halt, others a fourth, or ſome 
other proportional part, in order to have or recover the ſame at law. Here 
we may ice the occaſion of this clauſe in king John's and Henry III. 's magna 
charta, viz. nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus, rectum vel 
quititiam. By means of this clauſe, exceſſive fines to have juſtice were mo- 
derated, and actual denial of right and delaying of it, which before, upon 
paying of money or fines, uſed to be practiſetl, were quite taken away, or by 
degrees brought into diſuſe. Moderate fines for having juſtice were con- 
fantly paid, as well after the great charters as before. 3. Fines of a mixt 
nature, Many fines were made tor leave to hold or quit certain offices or 
bailywicks. For licences of divers kinds, eſpecially to marry, or not to be 
compelled to marry, &, Many fines were made relating to trade or mer- 
chandiſe, with its incidents. Hither alſo refer the fines and diſmes, paid 
by merchants upon ſeveral occaſions, of which hereafter. Beſides theſe 
fines for liceuces, there were others, that may be called miſcellancous, as be- 
ing of divers forts: as for the concord of a duel, for opening a mine, &c, 
There were alfo fines for the king's favour, and that he would remit his diſ- 
pleaſure, For the king's protection and aid, To obtain his mediation or 
nterpofal in men's affairs. To have ſeizin or reſtitution of their lands or 
chattels, and that men might not be diſſcized. Fines were made that men 
might be diſcharged ont of 2 and replevyed or bailed to the cuſtody ot 
lawial men. For acquittals in divers cates, Concurrent fines were, when 
both parties fined to obtain the ſame thing : counter fines, when two parties 
fined, one for a thing, the other againſt it. I ſhall conciude this head with 
ohſerving, that men fined for reſpite of knighthood ; and ſhall ſubjoin the 
Jorm of the ſummons, to take knighthood directed to the ſherif, 4 Rex 
* vicecomiti Norf. & Suff. ſalutem. Præcipimus tibi, quod, viſis literis iſtis 
4 per totam ballivam tuam clamari facias, quod omnes illi qui de nobis 
* tenent in capite feudum unius militis vel plus, and milites non ſunt, ci- 
* tra feſtum natalis domini anno regni noſtri decimo nono arma capiant & 
* fe milites fieri faciant ficut tenementa ſua quæ de nobis tenent diligunt. 
* Teſte rege apud Wallingford, vile die Nov.” Clauſ. 19 Hen, III. 
And as it was uſual to ſet amercement for not taking knighthood after ſum- 
mons, ſo the king ſometimes ſeized the lands of military tenants for the 
lame reaſon. I proceed now to the revenue ariſing by miſericordias or amer- 
ciaments; which in ancient times are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from fines 
by a nice obſerver. It is likely there was ſome difference between a miſeri- 
cordia and amerciament. For inſtance, it was called an amerciament, after 
it was reduced to a certain ſum, and a miſericordia, both betore and after- 
wards, When a miſericordia (or diſcretionary fine) was reduced to a cer- 
tan ſum, it was ſaid to be admeaſured, or affeered, e. g. Warinus de 
Quedic debet C Marcas de miſericordia, fed poitea ammenſuratas fuit per 
Juſticiarium & Barones ad LX Marcas. Mag. Rot. 9 Joh. By magna 
charta, earls and barons are not to be amerced unleſs by their peers, and ac- 
cording to their treſpaſs. Concerning amerciaments in general, it may be 
obſerved, it was frequent for ſome perſons to be amerced for the treſpaſſes 
or defaults of others. Lords of ſeigneuries for their men, and for ſuch as 
were de manupaſtu ſuo; tedings and frank-pledges, for ſuch as were within 
their teding or trank-pledge, and the like. When general amerciaments were 
{et upon hundreds, towns, &c. for murders or the like : fo much thereot as 
was charged upon lands within the ſaid hundred, &c. which the king held 
a demean, was diſcharged of courſe. Lands holden by the queen, were 
allo free from common amerciament. Several barons and lords of ſeigneuries 
had the like freedom by charter, probably, from the king. Barons of the 
exchequer had freedom from common amerciaments for their lands and te- 
nants, by their privilege of fitting at the exchequer. Eccleſiaſtical fees 
were likewite exempt from the ſame, and other perſons by virtue of charters, 
wers lords of ſeigneuries were, by charter, intitled. to have to their own 
uſe the amerciaments that arofe within their ſeigneury. However, the 
ords were to claim the ſame at the exchequer. This is frequently done at 
this day, Amerciaments pro foreſta, and in criminal and common pleas, are 
*Ty numerous on the revenue rolls, theſe laſt containing many things uſe- 
tul and hiſtorical, as the curious reader may ſee in Maddox's hiſtory of the 
Exchequer, &, Theſe amerciaments were for murders and manflaughters, 
zor midemeanors, for difleizins, for recreancy, for non- appearance, for falſe 
Judgments, for not making purſuit on hue and cry : to theſe may be added, 
anicellaneous amerciaments for treſpaſſes of divers kinds. | 
; The next great branch of the revenew was VI. aid, ſcutages, tullages, 
aud cuſtome. In former times the preſtations or payments to the king were 
Giled by ſeveral names, as denegelt, ad, donum, athſa, ſcutage tallage ; and 


or ENGLAND. 


into ſeveral corporations or ſocieties, or as they are called at 
preſent companies, 


in ſucceeding times, ſubſidy, quinzime, vintiſm, &c. ſeveral of the former 
then continumg in uſe. I thall begin with the aid payable out of the baro- 
nics and military fees, which was an honourable ſervice or duty, rendered 
by a free vaſſal to his lord. There were three ſorts of aid due to the crown 
ot common right, or by reaſon of ſeigneury, Aid to make the king's eldeſt 
jon a knight, to marry his eldeſt daughter, and to ranſom his perion, when 
taken in war. "Theſe aids were rendered to the king by all perſons, who 
held of him in capite; that is, immediately, fine medio. All the king's te- 
nants were to pay aid, whether they held in ſervitio, or in dominico; that is 
in elder times, aid was to be rendered by perſons, who held of the king im- 
mediately by barony, or knight's ſervice, or by ſerjeanty, with knight's ſer- 
vice annexed ; and by perſons who held of the king immediately, either by 
rent ſervice, ſocage, or other ſervice, that was not military, whether they 
lived upon the lands that were antient demean, or upon honours and lands 
eſcheated to the king, and upon the lands of his wardſhips or purchalcs. 
K. William I. took tix ſhillings of each hide, through England. K. Henry J. 
took three ſlvllings for each hide, as aid pur fille marier. But, tor want of 
requiſite notices concerning theſe aids, nothing diſtinctly can be learnt of 
them, The firſt that gives us any inſight into theſe matters, is an aid levied 
by Henry II. for the marriage of his daughter Maud, to the duke of Saxony; 
namely, one mark per fee? It was paid by the ſcveral barons and knights, 
holding in capite, according to the nuniber of their reſpective fees. In or- 
der to the due levying this aid, the barons and tenants in capite were com- 
manded to certify to the king what fees they had, how many of the old, and 
how many of the new feoftment, and of whom the ſame were holden. Theſe 
certificates were called cartæ baronum, and were ordered to be laid up in 
the exchequer, a hutch being made to keep them. But the originals are not 
now to be found, except that of the biſhop of Chicheſter. The contents of 
many other certificates may be ſeen in an orderly manner in the red book of 
the exchequer. The fees of the new feoftment were ſmall, and paid but 
twelve ſhillings per fee, when thoſe of the old paid twenty ſhillings. The 
temporal barons and tenants in capite, were generally charged to the aid for 
the number of fees in their certificates. But if no certiũcates were ſent, 
they were charged according to what appeared by the king's records, or tet- 
timony of his officers. It was the ſame with the biſhops and abbots. But 
it may be obſerved, that ſeveral eccleſiaſtical perſons, beiides the aid for their 
fees rendered a farther ſum, under the terms de promiſſione fuk, The ſame, 
Maddox obſerved, was ſometimes paid alſo by =o and therefore thinks, 
when it was paid by the laity, it was a donum ; and when by eccleſiaſticks, 
donum prelatorum. When aid was collected, if it could not by ſome caiual 
impediment, be rendered by the tenant to his lord, it might be paid to the 
king, though he was not his immediate lord. The vacant biſhopricks and 
abbeys of royal foundation rendered aid, being reckoned among the e{- 
cheats, It was alſo paid by the towns and manors, or lands, which the king 
held in demean, and was actually aflefſed by the juſticiers itinerant, or with 
their approbation. King Richard I. levied an aid for the ranſom of his 
perſon. It was paid by the tenants in capite, under the name of icutage, at 
the rate of twenty ſhillings per fee. Another part of this aid was anfirered 
at the exchequer, by the name of hidage, by which was meant the aid charg- 
ed on lands Coda by other ſervice, than that of the ſhield, In Edward 
II. 's reign, hidage imported either tenure in ſocage, ot other inferior tenure, 
and was oppoſed to tenure in chivalry, This hidage was aſſeſſed by the king's 
juſticiaries, and is expreſsly ſaid to be raiſed in aid of the king's ranſom. 
The carucage paid for the ſame ranſom, is likewiſe called an aid, King 
Henry III. had an aid to make his eldeſt fon a knight, forty ſhillings of 
every knjght's fee. This aid was paid to the king by his tenants in capite, 
and to the king's tenants in capite, by ſuch perſons as held of them in capite, 
by knight's ſervice, When the king's tenants. in capite paid aid to him, he 
uſed to grant them, that they might receive aid prorata of their tenants in 
capitee, It was uſual, (in and after Henry III's reign) for the king's faid 
tenants to have a writ, commanding the ſheriſt to aſſiſt them to levy the aid 
on the perſons, that held of them in capite. The aid to make a ſon a knight, 
or for marrying a daughter, was not demandable from lands held cither in 
frankalmoigne, or ſocage. Beſides theſe three noted aids, there were alt» 
other aids, which appear to be of a different kind, In the fifth of Stephen, 
an aid was paid to the crown by the burghs or towns. This aid ſeems to 
have been a yearly payment, and indeed, it is accounted for in the like for- 
mal words, wherein annual ferms are wont to be. In accounting for the 
aid of the preſent year, they ſaid, reddit compotum de auxilio; tor the year 
next before, reddit compotum de præterito auxilio ; and tor the third year, 
raddit compotum de veteri auxilio ; which were the words uſed in account- 
ing for firms. An aid was rendered at this time alſo (as it ſeems) by the 
counties of the like fort. Theſe aids were aſſeſſed by the juiticiers itenerant. 
King Richard I. took five ſhillings out of every carue, or hide of land, 
through all England. This aid is called tallagium by Hoveden, In pro- 
ceis of time the word aid came to be uſed in a large indefinite ſenſe; and 
there came into uſe a new word, ſubſidium, which was not at all, or not 
frequently uſed in the more ancient times. A ſubſidy was granted to Ed- 
ward II. for his war with Scotland. It is called a donum. The city of 
London paid two thouſand marks. Beſides the general aids, or thoſe, which 
were per communem aſſiſam Angliz, extending through the whole kingdom, 
there were certain aids impoſed upon the demeans, eicheats, &c. of particu- 


lar counties or places, for certain purpoſes relating to thoſe counties or 


places. An aid by way of hidage, was laid on Devon and Cornwall, tor 
the ſiege of the iſle of William de Mariſco. Inferior lords of ſeigneuriz 
had of their tenants, the three notable aids, to make his eldeſt jon a 
knight, to marry his eldeſt daughter, and to ranſom his perſon. They had 
alſo of their tenants upon occaſion, other aids, as to enable them to pay 
their relief or ſeizin, or other fine to the king, and allo to pay their debts. 
This was done by the king's letters patent, directed to the tenants, But it 
may be noted, theſe were only letters of requeſt, For it is provided by 
king John's charter, that the king ſhould not tor the future grant to any one 
leave to take an aid of his freemen, ſave in the three caſes above mentioned. 


The revenue ariſing from ſerutage and tallage, will be ſpoken of in the next 
coin note. 


King Richard I. is repreſented as a 3 rather than a refiner of the 
Engliſh cows, And indeed his parade 8 oly Land, with his ragſom, was 
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The reigns of king JoHN and HENRT III. Containing the ſpace of ſeventy three years, with the 
ſtate of the church from 1154 to 1272. 


7. JO H N ſurnamed LAckLAND?®. 


HOUGH Richard had made his brother heir to 
all his dominions, John's right was not thereby ren- 
dered inconteſtable. How abſolute ſoever a prince may be 
in his life time, as ſoon as his eyes are cloſed, his laſt will 
is no further regarded, than as conſonant to the laws, unleſs 
ſupported by force. In the affair of Richard's inheritance, 
two queries offered, not eaſy to be decided. The firſt was, 
whether, according to law, Arthur, duke of Bretagne, as 
2 father Geoffrey, elder brother to John, had 
not as much or more right than his uncle John, who was one 
degree nearer. The ſecond query was, whether, in caſe the 
laws favoured the nephew, Richard had power to diſpoſe of 
his dominions by a will contrary to cuſtom. 
Two things rendered the deciſion of theſe queries very 
difficult. Firſt, the diverſity between the laws of the ſeveral 
ſtates, this ſucceſſion conſiſted of. Secondly, in the kingdom 


ES. hs England, the largeſt and moſt confiderable part, there was 
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tile lower in tlic roll it was written muſcii. 


no ſettled law concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, by 
which the kings were allowed or debarred the power of 
diſpoſing of it as they pleaſed. And if, for want of ſuch a 
law, the Engliſh hiſtory had been ſearched for examples to 
eſtabliſh a precedent, that method would have been no leſs 
perplexing. From the conqueſt to the time I am ſpeaking 
ot, there had been no occaſion to eſtabliſh or exclude the 
right of repreſentation in reſpect to the crown. It is very 
true, that in running over the times of the Saxon empire, 
ſeveral inſtances might have been found, but as there were 
others directly oppoſite, it was not eaſy to decide the matter 
from thence. Beſides it was now above a hundred years 
fince the Saxon laws and cuſtoms were in force, the Normans 
having introduced a new ſyſtem into the kingdom. The 
ſtrongeſt argument in favour of John was, that, -there being 
no eſtabliſhed law concerning this matter, his title was as 
good as Arthur's, and moreover, he had for him king Rich- 
ard's will. But on the other hand, in moſt of the provinces 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in France, the right of repreſenta- 
tion in the lineal deſcent was generally received. This affair 
therefore would have been liable to great diſcuſſions, had it 
been to be determined in a court of juſtice, or in the general 
aſſembly of the ſtates, by an impartial judgment. But John 
not thinking proper to commit his right to the decifion of 
any tribunal, took a courſe, which to him ſeemed not ſo un- 
certain, He believe his right indiſputable, or perhaps his 
ambition would not permit him to be more ſcrupulous to his 
nephew, than he had been with regard to the king his bro- 
ther. Be this as it will, he judged that diligence was a more 
cffectual means to gain his point than a deciſion which might 
be to his diſadvantage. He had with him beyond fea, two 
men, who ſeemed proper inſtruments for his defigns, by rea- 
ſon of their great intereſt in England. The firſt was Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the other William Marſhal, af- 
rerwards carl of Pembroke. Theſe two lords being wholly 
levoted to his ſervice, whether becauſe they believed his title 
good, or for other private reaſons, promiſed to uſe all their 
credit in his favour. Not to loſe time, which to him was ſo 
precious, he diſpatched them forthwith into England, en- 
zoining them to act in concert with the queen his mother, 
and the chief juſticiary, who had been for ſome time in his 
intereſts. As for queen Eleanor, though it ſeemed ſhe 


. 
Jo very chargeable, that it is no wonder to find him put to all imaginable 
ſhifts tor e r lus money at home. However his money is very rare. 
His penny in Jpeed, is very remarkable, having two faces, inicribed Ricus 
B ::: Ex. And on the reverſe, av ;: ON. N:: Nico, And REX Ax dl. 
Reverie, LONDON, three pellets, in each quarter of the croſs. In the fifth 
year of this reign, Bennet, ton of Ilaac, a Jew, ſtands charged on the re- 
venue rolls with a hundred pounds and one mark of gold, de obol. murſce 
or murteli for a fine, The words are: “ Benedictus filius Iſaac debet Cl 
„ & } 1,a7c9m anri de obol, muſce vel x. marcas argenti, pro fine ſao de car- 
« tis Aaron einptis 2 cancellario.“ Mag. Rot. 5. R. I. Rot. 3. a. m. 1. a lit- 
But what was uicant by oboli de 
wulce, Maddox lays he cannot ſiud. 


ſhould have been in ſuſpence, between her ſon and grand. 
ſon, there was a ſecret reaſon which biaſſed her in favour g: 
her ſon : namely, her fear that if Arthur aſcended the throne, 
his mother Conſtantia would ſeize the adminiſtration of af. 
fairs, during her ſon's minority, then but thirteen years 
old. Her high ſpirit would have made her extreme! 
uneaſy, if ſhe had been obliged to live under her daughter. 
in-law, 

The four perſons on whom John relied, ſerved him with 
zeal and ſucceſs. 'The juſticiary had great power during the 
inter-regnum. The archbiſhop was at the head of the clergy, 4: 
Eleanor was beloved and reſpected in the kingdom, and, 
William Marſhal was a lord diſtinguiſhed by his mert,““ 
though not yet by his dignities. After concerting together / | 
the propereſt methods to ſerve the prince effectually, they * 
laboured to gain the magiſtrates of the cities and towns), 
Their aim was, by their help to win the. people, that they 
might afterwards meet with leſs oppoſition from the noble, 
Their endeavours being crowned with all the ſucceſs they 
expected, they thought themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to ſum- 
mon the leſſer nobility to take the oath to John. There 
were but few that refuſed it, as well becauſe they imagined 
it —_— to the general ſentiment of the nation, as be- 
cauſe they were acquainted with the young duke of Bre- 
tagne, Who had never been in England. Theſe two firſt 
ſteps being taken, the biſhops and barons were ſummoned to 
take the ſame oath, but thefe were not ſo eaſily managed, 
Beſides that, many queſtioned whether John's pretenfions 
were juſt, they looked upon themſelves as the proper judges 
in the affair, inſtead of being obliged to ſubmit to the deci- 
fions of others. However, as the people had now declared 
for John, they did not think themſelves in a condition abſo- 
lutely to refuſe taking the oath. Accordingly, on pretence 
of examining into the laws of the realm they demanded a 
delay. In the mean time, believing a civil war unavoidable, 
they began to fortify their caſtles ©, and make preparations 
to ſupport the moſt rightful cauſe, or at leaſt, that which to 
them ſeemed moſt agreeable to their intereſt. Theſe pro- 
ceedings alarmed the prince's friends. As they knew he was 
not beloved, they were apprehenſive, the barons were deter. 
mined to oppoſe him. To prevent this deſign, they convened 
at Northampton an aſſembly general, where they uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to gain thoſe they moſt ſuſpected % A. 
mong other things, they promiſed in John's name, that he 
would fully reſtore all the rights and privileges of the nobles 
and people. This promiſe, joined to others privately made 
to the moſt obſtinate, produced the deſired effect. All the 
lords unanimouſly engaged to ſwear fealty to John, and Þ! 
that means the whole kingdom was well diſpoſed in his f.. 
vour before his arrival. An embaſly ſent at this tirne irom 
the king of Scotland to demand Northumberland *, gs 
ſome uncaſineſs to thoſe that were at the helm. They wels 
afraid, he intended to take advantage of ſo. favourable 2 
juncture, to become maſter of that country, as indeed, f 
would have been very eaſy, England not being then in con. 
dition to maintain a war. However, they found means © 
content the embaſſadors with fair words, promiſing tc 
as ſoon as John was arrived, he would give their mater 
ſatisfaction. | 


King Henry his father gave him that nickname, becauſe he left hint 
his will no lands nor inheritance, but recommended him to be provided my 
by his elder brother. Brompt. 3 

o Homines regni tam de civitatibus, quam de burgis, & comte 
barones, & libere tenentes. Hoved. 3 

< All the biſhops, carls, and barons that had caſtles, furniſhed them 5 
arms and proviſions. Hoved, Joh 

4 David, brother to the king of Scots, Richard, earl of Clare, Rauf 
earl of Cheſter, William, earl of Tuteſbury, Waleran, ear! ot Wars ich 
Roger, conſtable of Cheſter, William de Mowbray, &c. Hove 
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And Cumberland, with their appurtenances, Hoved. Thomas 
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Vhil in's adherents were labouring for him in Eng- 
Drs: -- Joi was not idle in France, where he was de- 
ack by two important affairs. The firſt was a negotia- 
tion with Robert of Turnham, who had the cuſtody of 
Richard's treaſure in the caſtle of Chinon, of which he was 
willing to ſee the iſſue, before he croſſed the ſea. He was 
at length fo fortunate as to gain that officer, who delivered 
him the money in his keeping, and ſurrendered to him the 
two important cities of Saumur and Chinon, of which he 
was governor. The other affair which kept John beyond 
ſea, was to cauſe himſelf to be owned for ſovereign by the 
\rovinces, the Engliſh held in France. Though in England 
— thing went to his with, it was not o in France, where 
voung Arthur his nephew created him great uneafineſs. 
Beſides his natural right to theſe provinces, it was to be 
feared, the king of France would affiſt him with all his 
forces to take poſſeſſion. And indeed, nothing could be 
more advantageous for that monarch, than to ſee them 
rent from the Engliſh monarchy. Moreover, all ſeemed 
inclined to favour Arthur. The governor of Angiers had 
already delivered that place to him, and all the lords of 
Poictou, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, were reſolved to 
acknowledge him for ſovereigns, Thus John ſaw himſelf 
excluded trom a great part of his brother's inheritance. As 
this example might prove of dangerous conſequence with 
regard ro Normandy, and even have ſome influence in Eng- 
land, John was in great perplexity. However, as he had 
Richard's treaſure in his hands, he ſeaſonably uſed it to gain 
the principal lords of Normandy. By the ſame means, he 
levied an army, and laid fiege to Mans, which had fided 
with the duke of Bretagne. This place not making a long 
refiſtance, he believed it neceſſary to ſtrike a terror into the 
Normans, by an inſtance of ſeverity, which ſhould frighten 
them from declaring againſt him.- For that purpoſe, he or- 
dered the walls of Mans to be razed, and the chiet burghers 
made priſoners. Theſe rigorous proceedings had the defired 
effc&t. However inclined the Normans were to Arthur, 
they thought it prudent to ſubmit to his uncle, in order to 
avoid the impending evil, As ſoon as they had taken this 
reſolution, John came to Roan, where he was crowned 
duke of Normandy h by the archbiſhop of that city, who 
had becn a great inſtrument in diſpoſing the people in his 
3Javour, 

It was by no means proper for John to think of reducing 
the other provinces in France, before he had taken poſſeſſion 
of the crown of England. Beſides that, a too long delay 
might be prejudicial to him, ſo great an undertaking would 
be impracticable, without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. He 
was determined therefore to paſs the ſea, and arriving at 
London the 25th of May, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
next day in Weſtminſter abbey. Before the ceremony be- 
gan, Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made the following 
ipcech to the lords and people aſſembled. 

NO perſon can have a right to the crown of this king- 
* dom, unleſs after humbly invoking God's Holy Spirit, 
he be firſt unanimouſly elected for his extraordinary vir- 
tues, and then ſolemnly anointed king after the example 
of Saul and David, whom God was pleaſed to ſet over his 
people, though neither was ſon of a king, or royally de- 
icended. The former was choſen for his valour, the lat- 
ter for his humility and piety ;- it pleaſed God that ſuch 
as were to be cloathed with ſovereign power, ſhould be 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their virtues. If therefore any 
one of the family of the late king excels the reſt, we 
ought readily to conſent to his election. I ſpeak this in 
tavour of the noble duke John here preſent, brother to 
our illuſtrious king Richard, who died without iſſue. 
This prince, being endowed with all ſorts of virtues, and 
particularly with great valour and prudence, as well in re- 
ſpect of his merits as birth, with the invocation of the 
* Holy Spirit, we elect king.“ | | 

After this ſhort. harangue, the archbiſhop ſet the crown on 
John's head, having firſt adminiſtered to him the cuſtomary 
bath. The biſhop of Durham proteſted againſt the coronati- 
on, as done in the abſence of the archbiſhop of York. But 
this pretenſion; being founded neither on law nor cuſtom, was 
not regarded. | | 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſpeech well deſerves ſome 
remarks, Several pretend to prove from thence, that by e- 
lection only the Kings of England in thoſe days aſcended the 
throne, They ground their opinion upon the archbiſhop's 
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Thomas de Furnes, nephew to Robert de Turnham. 
55 cclaring it to be the right and cuſtom of thoſe territories, for the ſon 
9 Ne elder brother deceaſed, to ſuceced before the younger. Hoved. M. 
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- On April 25th, He was girt with the firord of that dukedom (as NI. 
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declaring it; on ſo ſolemn an occaſion without any oppoſition- 
They. urge likewiſe the filence of the prince clected, who muſt 
have been offended at ſo bold an aſſertion, it he had not been 
ſatisfied, the people had ſuch a right. But I do not ſee how 
this conſequence can be drawn. Hubert takes upon him to 
declare, John comes to the crown only by election, without 
the ſtates appearing to have been firſt conſulted about it. 
Nay, it does not appear, that after he had ended his ſpeech, 
he ſo much as aſked the aſſembly's opinion but proceeded im- 
mediately to the coronation of the king, upon the people's 
acclamations, who were got together to ſee the ceremony. 
Befides, if John was elected at that time, whence is it that 
all England had already ſwarn fealty to him? Was it uſual 
to take the oath before the election? Do we find any ſuch 
thing practiſed in elective kingdoms ? Moreover, if the right 
of election was then eſtabliſhed in England, what made the 
archbiſhop alledge the examples of Saul and David? Would 
it not have been more to the purpoſe to produce thoſe of the 
former kings of England? But of theſe he ſays not a word. 
He contents himſelt with inſiſting upon the examples of the 
two kings of Iſrael, much more proper to eſtabliſh a new 
right than to prove its antiquity. There are even ſome au- 
thors that affirm, the whole atlembly was extremely ſurpriſ- 
ed at the archbiſhop's diſcourſe : adding, that after the cere- 
mony, being aſked the reaſon of ſo extraordinary a procceding, 
he replied, that he foreſaw John would bring the kingdom 
into great confuſion, and thereforc had judged it proper to let 
him know, that he mounted the throne by election, and not 
by hereditary ſucceſſion, to the end he might always remem- 
ber, that thoſe who gave him the crown, had likewite the 
power to take it away. If this particular was certain, the 
right of election would be overthrown by the arcbiſhop's own 
words. For there is no need of any private reaſons for the 
uſe of a right, when it is certainly eſtabliſhed. But it is not 
likely that Hubert had the gift of foreſceing what did not 
happen till ſeveral years after. | 

To underſtand the motive of this ſpeech, we need only 
confider the circumſtances of this pretended election. Hu- 
bert was entirely in John's intereſt. The buſineſs was to pro- 
cure that prince a crown, to which the duke of Bretagne had 
pretenſions, not altogether groundleſs. However, by pro- 
miſes or threats the Engliſh were brought to ſwear to John. 
It was not proper therefore to ſay, he atcended the throne by 
hereditary right, ſince the queſtion between him and Arthur 
had been neither examined nor decided: Conſequently it 
would have been acting contrary to John's intereſt to revive 
it. But it was very advantageous for him to mount the throne 
by a ſort of election, upon a double account. Firſt, as 
it gave him a title to his coronation : ſecondly, as it gained 
him the people of England, who were thereby more likely 
to ſupport their choice, than maintain him in his pretended 
hereditary right, which was liable to many difficulties; 

John was thirty-two years of age when he came to the ſo 
much defired crown, but which, by the juſt judgment of 
God, ſerved only to render him more unhappy. During the 
whole courſe of his reign, he met with nothing but misfor- 
tunes, and thoſe of the moſt terrible, having to deal with 
three irreconcileable encmies, Philip Auguſtus king of France, 
pope Innocent III. and the barons of his own realm. The 
firſt ſtript him of almoſt all the provinces held by his prede- 
ceſſors in France. The ſecond wreſted from him the crown 


of England, and though he reſtored it afterwards, it was up- 


on the terms of a diſhonourable homage. In fine, the barons 
of England compelled him to give up all prerogatives enjoy- 
ed by his predeceſſors ſince William the Conqueror. Theſe 
are the three principal events of this reign, the particulars 
whereof I am going to relate, as briefly as the ſubje& will 
permit. To | 2 

As ſoon as John was crowned, his firſt care was to reward 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in placing him on the throne. 
William Marſhal was created earl of Pembroke; Geoffrey 
Fitzpeter, the juſticiary, received the title of earl of Eſ- 
ſex. Archbiſhop Hubert confidered as a recompence, the 
office of high chancellor, conferred on him by the king 
though many were of opinion, his accepting it was a diſpa- 
ragement to his eccleſiaſtical dignity, Indeed, chancellors 
had been made archbiſhops of Canterbury, for inſtance 
Thomas Becket; but this was the firſt time an archbiſhop 
was inveſted with the chancellorſhip t. 

The new king being ſecure of the Engliſh, ſtaid no longer 
in the kingdom than was neceſlary to amufe the king of Scot- 


Paris expreſſes it) in the cathedral of Roan, and the archbiſhop put on his 
head a golden curcle, or coronet, adorned all round with golden roſes, curi- 
ouſly wrought, He took an oath at the ſame time, which fee in loved, 
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+ Hubert was chancellor in the laſt reign, 
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land. This prince was very urgent for the reſtitution of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and threatened to carry 
war into thoſe counties, unleſs he had ſpeedy ſatisfaction. 
John had no deſign to comply with his demands, but how- 
ever, did not think proper to reject them at ſuch a juncture. 
To free himſelf from this difficulty, he choſe to perſuade him 
to be ſatisfied with a general promiſe, till his urgent affairs 
in France permitted him to enter into a negociation with himł. 
Indced this was his only courſe, fince he could not relinquiſh 
his affairs in France, without danger of lofing all. 

Conſtance, mother of Arthur, perceived by John's proceed- 
ings, that he defigned to ſeize all the provinces in France 
potieiſed by Henry II. and Richard. But as ſhe found her- 
ſelf unable to oppoſe it, fhe reſolved to put the duke her fon 
under the king of France's protection. To that end ſhe de- 
ſired him to give her a meeting at Tours, where ſhe deliver- 
ed the young duke into his hands, ſurrendering to him withal, 
the principal places of Bretagne, Touraine, Poictu, Anjou, 
and Maine, to hold them for Arthur. 

Philip deſired nothing ſo much as the recovery of the pro- 
vinces enjoyed by the Engliſh in France. He had undertaken 
ſeveral wars to that end, though with little ſucceſs, It is no 
wonder therefore, if he did not fail to embrace ſo favourable 
an opportunity. Under colour of acting for Arthur, he had 
now broke the five year's truce made with Richard. He had 
even made himſelf maſter of Evreux, and the provinces of 
Maine, whilſt the Bretons had ſurpriſed Angiers, from whence 
Morchad, king John's general, had driven them a little be- 
fore, News ot theſe things being brought to England, cauſ- 
ed John to depart with precipitation, to look after his af- 
fairs beyond ſea l. Upon his arrival at 'Roan®, he aſſem- 
bled an army of Engliſh and Normans, which was quickly 


reinforced with the troops brought by the lords of his party 


from the other provinces. This great armament - ſurpriſed 
Philip. As he was unwilling to run any hazard, he pretend- 
ed to be willing to end his diflerences with the king of Eng- 
land by way of negociation, and for that purpoſe demanded 
a truce for fifty days. Inſtead of improving his advantages, 
John ſuffered himfelt to be deceived by his enemy, and grant- 
ed him a truce. He imagined, the terror of his arms oblig- 
ed the king of France to deſiſt from his projects. Before the 
truce was expired, the two monarchs had an interview be- 
tween Butivant and Gaillon, to try to adjuſt their differences. 
Philip talking in ſuch a firain, as ſhewed he was void of all 
fear. He demanded the Norman-Vexin for himſelf, and 
Poictou, Anjou, Main, and Touraine, for Arthur, for which 
provinces he had received that prince's homage. A demand, 
ſo oppoſite to John's deſigns, breaking off the conference, 
and deſtroying all hopes of peace, hoſtilities commenced on 
both ſides. 

Joanna, counteſs of Tholouſe, and queen-dowager of Sicily, 
ſiſter of king john, died in the beginning of this war at Roan, 
where ſhe was come to viſit her brother. She was buried at 
Fontevraud, in a very ſplendid manner, near the kings, Hen- 
ry and Richard her father and brother. 

Whilſt John was taken up with his fiſter's funeral, Philip 
was in Bretagne, where he made himſelf maſter of certain 
places that had declared for John. Among theſe was the 
caſtle of Belun, which Philip ordered to be demoliſhed as ſoon 
as it was in his power, This proceeding offending William 
de la Roche, governor of the young duke, he complained of 
it as breach of the treaty made with Philip, in the name of 
his pupil. Indeed they had agreed, that all the places taken 
from the enemy, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the 
duke, as ſoon as he came of age. But inſtead of excuſing the 
thing from the circumſtances of the war, Philip ſcornfully re- 
plied, it was notto, be expected that the conſideration of the 
duke of Bretagne's intereſt ſhould hinder him from conſulting 
his own. At the ſame time, without giving the governor o- 
ther ſatisfaction, he marched on to beſiege Lavardin. But 
upon king John's approach at the head of a numerous army, 
he thought fit to retire into Maine. For the ſame reaſon, he 
found himſelf obliged alſo to quit that province, and ſhelter 
himſelf in his own dominions. 

Mean time, what he had done in Bretagne, and his reply 
upon that occaſion, opened the eyes of William de la Roche. 
This prudent governor, finding Philip had no other view 
than to uſe his young maſter as an inſtrument to advance his 
own affairs, thought it his duty to endeavour to blaſt his de- 
ſigns. Accordingly he carricd away Conſtance and Arthur 
from the court of Philip, and after a reconciliation, brought 


King John ſent the hiſtop of Durham to meet him, thinking he would 
come and haye an interview with him, and went himſelf as far as Noting- 
tim, 1d, 
' He tailed from Shorcham, June 19, with a numerous army, Brompt. 
115 FR carl of Flanders entered here into a tieaty with hum. M. Paris, 
ven. 


them to king John n. This might have proved fatal to th. 
king of France, if he had not by good fortune, or perhaps br 
good management, recovered his loſs, which he looked un. 
on as very neceſſary to ſerve as a maſk to his ambition. There 
were ſome in the court of king John, who, bribed by Phil 
or out of affection to the young duke, intimated to Conftane.. 
that her own and her ſon's life were in danger near a prince 
who would be ſo great a gainer by their death. Theſe int. 
mations, often repeated, made fuch an impreſſion on the 
princeſs and the young duke, that they privately withdrey 
from king John's court, and threw themſelves into the arm 
of their former protector. 

As Arthur's return furniſhed Philip with a plauſible pre. 
tence to continue the war, it cauſed John to loſe all th. 
hopes he had enteftained, whilſt the young prince was in 
his cuſtody. In all appearance, this war was like to be gf 
long continuance. John had ſtrengthened himſelf with the 
alliance of the emperor Otho of Saxony, his nephew, wi, 

romiſed to make a powerful diverfion in his favour, H. 
Pad likewiſe gained the carl of Flanders, and by an unex. 
pected turn, all Guienne had declared for him. All cheſe 
advantages were ſufficient to enable him to carry on the wa; 
without dreading his enemy. The province of Cuienne wi; 
ſo conſiderable, that John immediately laid afide his other 
deſigns to go and take poſſeſſion, 
* [1200] His affairs ſtanding thus, he had reaſon to flatter 
himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs in the continuation of the 
war. However, he choſe rather to liſten to the propoſals gf 
x infinuated to him from Philip by the cardinal of Capy, 

he king's numerous forces, his alliance with the emperg, 
and the earl of Flanders, and the ſuceours he might expect 
from the Gaſcons, made Philip ſenſible, it would not he 
poſſible at ſuch a juncture to 4 any great progreſs. And 
therefore, finding the war [promiſed him no advantage, be 
choſe to procure by a peace, what he could not expect hy 
arms. As he conſidered the young duke of Bretagne' in. 
tereſts only with a view to his own, he relinquiſhed tha 
prince, to obtain the better terms for himſelf. After a ſhon 
truce, which brought on a treaty, a-peace was concluded by 
the mediation of the cardinal of Capua, the pope's legate, 
upon theſe conditions : 

That Philip ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the duke of Bre. 
tagne, but ſuffer John to take poſſeſſion of Poictou, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjou, without moleſtation, 

That he ſhould reſtore to John the earldom of Evrevy, 
Berry, Auvergne, and in general whatever was taken from 
the Engliſh fince Richard's death, | 

That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry, and Au- 
vergne, John ſhould reſign theſe two provinces, for a certain 
time, to prince Lewis ſon of Philip, and pay him twenty 
thouſand ® marks of filver for the dowery of Blanche of C:t- 
tile his niece p, whom that prince was to marry, 

That in caſe John died without iſſue, he ſhould leave theſe 
two provinces to Lewis, 

That John ſhould not affiſt, directly, or indirectly, the 
emperor Otho his nephew, who was at war with France. 

This treaty was fatal to the duke of Bretagne. Tit 
young prince finding he was too weak to reſiſt the King i 
uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, quickly loſt all the 
provinces that had declared for him. Nay, he ſaw himſelf 
obliged to do homage for Bretagne to king John, as [3 
predeceſſors had always done to the dukes of Normand). 
However, though the king of France had thus deſerted him, 
he choſe rather to ſtay with him, than to truſt himſelf with 
an uncle, of whom he had entertained a ſuſpicion, which 
could not be blotted out of his mind. 

As ſoon as the peace was ſigned, queen Eleanor ſet ot 
for Spain to fetch Blanche of Caſtile her grand-daughtet, 
who was to be married to prince Lewis. As the kingdom 
of France was then under an interdi&, ſhe conducted the 


. ; Le] 
young princeſs to Roan, where the nuptials were ſolemnizes. 


All the articles of the treaty being executed, except the ce: 
livery of Berry and Auvergne, to the king of France, John 
faithfully performed his engagement. Thus the two cows 
parted, in appearance, in perfect union. : 

Mean while the emperor, offended at the peace race 
without conſulting him, ſent embaſſadors to the king ls 
uncle to upbraid him, and to demand withal ſome jev* 
left him by king Richard in his will % Bur as John had n0 
farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance, he found reaſons or Pie, 
tences to diſpenſe with giving him fatisfaCtion, 


n To whom he alſo delivered Mans. 
9 Thirty thouſand, M. Paris, 


? She was daughter of Alphonſus VIII. and Eleanor daughter of Hen 
II. Rapin. 


4 As alſo the earldoms of York and Poictou, which be ſaid the late ling 
Richard had given him. Ann. Burt Hoved. M. * 


- 
ö 
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If John faithfully executed his part of the treaty, Philip 
was no leſs punctual to perform whatever he had promiſed, 
He beheld with a ſeeming unconcern, the progreſs of the 
king of England, who, taking advantage of Arthur's weak- 
neſs, diſpoffeſſed him of all the provinces that were given 
him. Bretagne alone, to which John could lay no claim, 
remained in ſubjection to the duke. 

But whilſt John was making all theſe conqueſts, he 
himſelf was vanquiſhed by the charms of Iſabella of Angou- 
jeme, one of the greateſt beauties in her time. She had been 
contracted to Hugh earl of Marche, but, being then too 
young, the marriage was not conſummated. Several obſta- 
Ales afterwards intervened, which prevented the conſumma— 
tion, though the contract ſtill remained in force. The vio- 
lent paſſion John entertained for this lady, made him with all 
imaginable ardour ſeek means to poſſeſs her. But his ends 
could not be attained without very great difficulties. There 
were no leſs than two marriages to break through, his own 
with Aviſa of Glouceſter, (who, during the nine years they 
had been together, had never given him any cauſe to com- 
plain,) and that of Iſabella, with the earl of Marche. How- 
ever, this new paſſion putting him in mind that Aviſa was 
related to him within the degrees forbidden by the canons, 
and that the archbiſhop of Canterbury proteſted againſt his 
marriage, he defired the pope to annul it. Whether the pope 
was willing to do the king a pleaſure, or was glad of an oc- 
cafion to exert the authority of the church, he appointed the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and two other biſhops, judges of the 
caſe. After a ſlender examination, the commiſſioners declar. 
ed John's marriage with Aviſa null and void ; which done, 
the king demanded Iſabella of the earl of Angouleme her fa- 
ther, who gave her to him, without ſcrupling to break his 
word, to procure a crown for his daughter. 

In this manner moſt hiſtorians ſpeak of John's ſecond 
marriage. They affure us his Jove for Iſabella of Angouleme 
was the real motive of his annulling the firſt *. There is one 
however, who undertakes to vindicate the king, by intimat- 
ing that Aviſa was divorced before his paſſion for Iſabella. 
But I queſtion whether the authority of a fingle hiſtorian can 
outweigh the teſtimony of all the reſt, | 

A little after the king's marriage, Conſtance of Bretagne, 
who was married to Ralph earl of Cheſter, having loſt her 
ſecond huſband, or, as ſome ſay voluntarily quitted him, 
eſpouſed for her third, Guy de Thouars. She died in 1201, hav- 
ing lived about a year with her new ſpouſe. By this third 
marriage, ſhe left a daughter called Alice, who was dutcheſs 
of Bretagne, after the death of her brother Arthur, 

John thought himſelf happy in obtaining for a moderate 
ſum, and the refignation of Berry and Auvergne, the pro- 
vinces in France enjoyed by his anceſtors. But the Englith 
deemed the treaty ſo diſhonourable, that they could not for- 
bear murmuring. They confidered their king as a ſlothful 
and indolent prince, who was ſo mean-ſpirited, as to purchaſe 
a peace, when all things ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs in 
the war. But theſe murmurings gave him but little uneaſi- 
neſs. He imagined he had done enough in depriving the 


duke his nephew of the protection of France, and reducing 


him to Bretagne alone, of which alſo he did not deſpair of 
one day diſpoſſeſſing him. - 

As ſoon as he had ſettled his affairs in France, and ſecured 
his new acquifitions, he returned to England 5, where pre- 
lently after he convened an aſſembly or parliament, and de- 
manded an aid of three ſhillings upon every hyde of land, for 
the dowry of Blanche of Caftile his niece, according'to his 
agreement with Philip. This demand met at firſt with great 
oppoſition. People could not underſtand what bufineſs the 
Engliſh had to pay the dowry of a Spaniſh princeſs to marry 
her to a French prince. Nevertheleſs, as it was the firſt aid he 
had demanded, it was not thought proper to deny it. But 
was conſented to with ſo much reluctance, that he eaſily 
ſaw how difficult it would be for the future to raiſe money 
upon the people, unleſs he rendered himſelf abſolute. And 
2 is pretended, he began from that time to labour to 
effect. 

Mean while, Geoffrey, his natural brother, who was arch- 
op of York, making light of the conſent of the ſtates for 
this tax, forbad the collectors to levy it within his dioceſe. 


i M. Paris ſays, the king of France adviſed king John to marry her. 
In October, and ordered, that wine of Poictou ſhould not be fold in 
ngland for above twenty ſhillings per tun: wine of Anjou not above four 
and twenty ſhillings : and French wine not above five and twenty ſhillings. 
And by retail, that Poictou wine ſhould not be ſold above tour-pence a quart; 


a * + 7 4 . - 
1 v — wine fix-pence, But this order being found too ſtrict, it was 
alterwards 


Guar v3 
hart, and white elght-pence, Hoved. Ann. Burton. 


t a parliament holden there. Brompt. . 1282. He ſent the follow- 


us perions to him with a ſate- conduct; Phi ip, biſhop of Durham; Ro- 
umber 22, | 
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mitigated, and people were allowed to fell red wine ſix-penct a. 
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Nothing could he more groundleſs than the archbiſhop's pre- 
tenſions. He had no right to oppoſe what was refolved by 
the body of the nation. But he was a turbulent and ambiti- 
ous perſon, who wanting to ſet himſelf forward, would have 
been very glad to find himſelf ſeconded. John never f 
ed to meet with oppoſition from that prelate, after the fignal 
ſervice he had done him during Richard's abſence, in deli- 
vering him from priſon, and openly eſpouſing his cauſe againſt 
Longcharap. But however, notwithſtanding the reaſon he 
had to be diſpleaſed with him, he was willing to uſe him 
gently, and therefore was contented with requiring him to at- 
tend him in France, imagining that by his abſence this affair 
would fall to the ground. But the archbiſhop refuſing to 
comply with his orders, furniſhed the king with a pretence 
to ſeize his temporalities. This puniſhment was not capablc 
of humbling his daring ſpirit. He excommunicated the ſhe- 
riff of the county of York, with all his officers employed in 
levying the tax, and laid his whole dioceſe under an inter- 
dict, becauſe the people were not forward to ſupport him. 
He flattered himſelf that the whole kingdom would be ready 
to declare for him. But when he ſaw himſelf left to act alone, 
he ſought means to be reconciled to the king. The preſeat 
juncture was favourable to him. John, being about to be 
crowned with his new queen, thought it unbecoming at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, to refuſe a brother the pardon he deſired. 

Immediately. after the king's coronation, Hugh biſhop of 
Lincoln died at London with the reputation of ſanctity. 

Since the death of Richard, the king of Scotland was very 
importunate for the reſtitution of the two counties, to which 
he laid claim. He had been often amuſed with general pro- 
miſes, that were never performed. At length finding there 
was no haſte made to content him, he openly threatened hin 
to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. Whereupon, John 
could no longer delay this affair, which began to make him 
uneaſy, But, inſtead of treating by embatladors he believed 
he ſhould do better by talking in perſon with William, and 
tor that purpoſe defired him to come to Lincoln', where he 
went himſelf to meet him. Before the negotiation began , 
John required William to do him homage. To which Wil- 
liam conſenting, the ceremony was performed on an hill *, 
without the city, in the preſence of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who adminiſtered the oath of fealty to the vaſlal king, 
It is not known for what lands William did this homage, as 
the Scotch writers have not poſitively determined the matter; 
the Engliſh infer, it was for the whole kingdom of Scotland. 
But this inference is not altogether juſt. Beſides, it is un- 
likely this prince ſhould voluntarily return to the vaſſalage, 
from which he had been freed by king Richard before his de- 
parture for the Holy Land. And indeed it does not appear 
there was any alteration in this reſpect, ſince Richard, by an 
authentick charter, had renounced his right of ſovereignty 
over Scotland. Be this as it will, the homage being done, 
the king of Scotland would have moved his affair, but the 
king had the addreſs to refer it to another time, pretending 
he could do nothing without the conſent of the ſtates*. He 
even obliged William to ſwear he would not marry his daugh- 
ter without his approbation. | 

Whilſt theſe two monarchs were at Lincoln, the body of 
Hugh, late biſhop of that ſee, being removed thither from 
London, they both went to meet it, and for ſome time bore 
the coffin on their ſhoulders, 

Ie was here likewiſe that the Ciſtercians, who refuſed to 
pay the late tax, ſent to the king twelve abbots, who falling 
proſtrate at his feet, humbly implored his mercy. The kin 
{truck with the fight fell on his knees, and aſked their blef: 
ſing, promiſſing them to found an abbey for their order. 
Some ume after he performed his promiſe, and built the ab- 
bey of Bowley, called by ſome Beaulieu in Hampſhire, which 
he endowed with the privilege of ſanctuary and with large re- 
Venues. 

The reſpe& ſhown by John to the body of the biſhop of 
Lincoln, and his condeſcenſion for the Ciſtercian monks, 
were not ſufficient to gain him the affection of the clergy. 
He fancied, the eccleſiaſticks, prepoſſeſſed in his favour by 
the late proofs of his attachment ro the church, would de- 
cline all occafions of creating him trouble. But it was not 
long before he was ſenfible his proceedings had not the de- 


ger Bigot, earl of Norfolk; Henry de Bohun, earl of Hereford; David, 
earl of Huntingdon: Roger de Laſci, conſtable of Cheſter ; William de 
Veſci, and Robert de Rois, the king of Scotland's ion-in-law; and Robert 
Fitzroger, Sheriff of Northumberland. Hoved, 

% Which was on November 22, in the preſence of the great men of both 
nations, and in the fight of all the people. Blompt. Hoved, 

„Since called Bore-hill, 


* William demanded all Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 
land, Hoved, 


3 R Floveden 


—— — — — * 
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ſired effect. The ſee of Lincoln being vacant, the king ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, recommended a perſon 
to the canons of that church. But though the king's no- 
mination had till then been always regarded, this was rejected 
with outragious contempt, the refuſal not being ſoftened 
with the leaſt civility. Innocent III. who ſat then in the 
papal chair, having reſolved to deprive princes of their ſhare 
in the elections of biſhops and abbots, had taken meaſures 

eforehand to cauſe the king's nomination to be rejected. 
For this reaſon, doubtleſs, finding themſelves ſecure of the 
pope's protection, the canons ſhowed fo little regard for their 
ſovereign. h 

Some time after, John received a freſh mortification. Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had expreſſed ſo great 
an attachment for him, loſt it when the rights of the clergy, 
and the privileges of his ſee, came to be ſupported. Hi- 
therto there had been no ſynod held in England without the 
king's licenſe. This was a difference paid the king without 

eing thought injurious to the church or clergy. But it ſeems 
Innocent III. mounting the papal throne at thirty five years 
of age, formed the project of depriving princes of every 
thing that looked like juriſdiction over the church. Hubert, 
intormed of this defign, and directed by the pope, began the 
firſt to diſregard the king's commands. He not only con- 
vened a ſynod without his leave, but even held it notwith- 
ſtanding the king's poſitive prohibition by his juſticiary. 
Probably, the little reſentment expreſſed by the king at this 
boldneſs, was very prejudicial to him afterwards. It was eaſy 
ro ſee, that, terrified by the example of the king his father, 
he reſolved to avoid all occaſions of quarrel with the clergy. 
His enemies made a very ill uſe of this knowledge on more 
important occaſions. Hubert, not content with thus flight- 
ing the orders of his ſovereign, endeavoured to equal him 
in ſome meaſure, and even to furpaſs him in magnificence. 
Whilſt the king was celebrating the feaſt of Chriſtmas at 
Guilford with great ſolemnity, the archbiſhop affected to do 
the ſame thing at Canterbury, with ſuch pomp and ſplendour, 
that the King was piqued at it, and conſidered it as a fort of 
bravado. To puniſh the archbiſhop's vanity, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned again at Canterbury, with the ſole view of 
putting him to a great expence, But this petty revenge 
terved only to ſhow, how much the king dreaded to attack 
directly thoſe who were in credit. 

If the treaty John had made with France, gave his fub- 
jets an ill opinion of him, his behaviour after his return 
into England did not help to undeceive them. Moſt of 
the barons were not convinced of his title to the crown. 
If they had taken the oath to him, it was upon condition 

2 would reftore the privileges of the nobles and people, 
But in vain had they expected the performance of this pro- 
miſe. On the contrary, they ſaw him daily uſurping an 
arbitrary power, which made them ſuſpect a deſign upon 
their liberties. They were highly difpleaſed with the aid 
he had obtained by a fort of compulſion. After that, he 
was {cen to take a progreſs into the north, where, on pre- 
rence of treſpaſſes on his foreſts, he had, contrary to the 
privileges of the people, arbitrarily exacted large ſums from 
the northern counties. To ali this he added treſh occafions 
of complaint, by debauching their wives and daughters, with- 
out regard to the quality or merit of thoſe who were diſho- 
noured by theſe actions. All theſe things bred in the minds 
ot the barons a prejudice againſt him, which induced them 
by degrees to take meaſures to avoid greater evils, which 
they believed themſelves threatened with. They began to 
hold private conferences, where they agreed mutually to aſſiſt 
cach other, in cafe any one ſhould be oppreſſed. At theſe 
conterences it was reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity, 
to let the king know, they never intended to ſubmit to an 
abſolute power. An opportunity preſented ſooner than they 


expected, The Poictevins revolting, and the king deſigning 
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to go and chaſtiſe them, ſummoned all the barons to appear 
with their arms at Portſmouth, to attend him into France. 
The barons looking upon this as a favourable juncture, aſ- 
ſembvled ar Leiceſter on ſome pretence. A few days after they 
ſent this meflage to the king, That before they went over 
with him, they expected he ſhould reſtore to them their pri- 


y Hoveden fays, the king would nominate one himſelf, and the canons in- 
ſiſted upon a tree clection. 

- William Mareſcall, eul of Striguil and Pembroke, and Roger de Laſci 
conſtable of Cheſter, with two hundred ſoldiers. Hoved. He alto delivered 
to Hubert de Burg, his chamberlain one hundred knights or horſemen, to 
defend the borders of England and Wales, 

* In order to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, it was agreed between them, that 
if either of the two kings went about to renew the war, the barons of both 


kingdoms, who were guarantees of the peace, ſhould immediately join and 


deviare again the prince that ſhould attempt to break it. 
Paris. 


Hoved. M. 


Ann, Burton. —-This year Walter de Lacy, a powerful nobleman in 
Lretund, wider pretence of holding a conference with John de Curcy earl of 


vileges, purſuant to his promiſe before his coronation; Joh, 
was of an impetuous temper, more capable of being govern, 
by counſels, agreeable to his paſſions than of hearkenigg to 
ſober advice. Several of his miniſters adviſed him to giz, 
the barons ſome ſatis faction, or at leaſt ſome fair proniſez 
till their heat was abated. But he was not ſo-wiſe or ſo for. 
tunate as to follow their wholeſome advice. He was ſo pto- 
voked at the inſolence of the barons, that, without confer. 
ing he was going to draw on himſelf their batred by his yi, 
lent meaſures, he demanded of them their caſtles as pledge, 
of their fidelity. Ar the ſame time he marched himſelf, ,, 
the head of ſome troops, againſt Beauvoir caſtle, which he 
took in a few days. This firſt ſucceſs terrifying the barons 
who had not yet taken any meaſures for their defence, they 
ſaw themſelves under the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and, hay. 
ing put their children into his -hands as 2 came tg 
Portſmouth. Whether John pretended to chaſtiſe the Poicte. 
vins, in order to raiſe money upon the nobility, or was afraiq 
to leave the kingdom at ſuch a juncture, he diſpenſed with 
the barons attendance, for two marks of filver upon every 
[knight's] fee. However, he ſent the earl of Pembroke 
with ſome troops into Normandy, and followed him in per. 
ſon, as ſoon as he thought he might do it with ſafety, 

Upon his arrival at Roan, Philip defired to have a confer. 
ence with him, in which he gave him ſuch marks of eſteem 
and friendſhip, that a prince of greater penetration than John 
would have been deceived. At this interview the treaty was 
renewed, and ſeveral great lords of both courts were made 
ſureties, who promiſed to ſerve againſt the aggreſſor, in calc 
of a rupture between the two kings. But ſuch engage. 
ments, though very common in thoſe days, were hardly ever 
obſerved. And, therefore princes have long fince ceaſed to 

ive one another the like ſecurities, which they have ſo often 
tound to be unſerviceable. Before they parted, the two mon- 
archs agreed to contribute the fortieth part of their revenues 
to the holy war, and exhorted the wealthieſt of their ſubjectʒ 
to follow their examples. Philip, not content with care{- 
ſing John in an extraordinary manner, defired the favour of 
his company for ſome days at Paris, where he lodged him in 
his own palace, In ſhort, he omitted nothing to conviuce 
him he had a real affection for him. 

The friendſhip which the two monarchs had mutually 
ſworn to preſerve, ſeemed indeed likely to prove firm and 
laſting, ſince their engagement was entirely voluntary. And 
vet it quickly appeared, that Philip's careſſes to bis pretended 
friend, were only to enſnare him. At the very time he was 
giving him all theſe marks of affection, he was projecting to 
deprive him of all his dominions in France. Hugh earl ot 
Marche was his inſtrument to begin the exccution ot his de- 
ſigns. The carl could not bchold king John in poſſeſſion ct 
a lady deſtined for him, without a deep concern and a lively 
ſenſe of the injury. This gave room to preſume, he would 
eagerly embrace an opportunity of being revenged. Philip, 
forming his ſcheme upon the carl of Marche's ſituation, 
{ſpared no pains to excite him to revenge, affuring him of a 
powerful aſſiſtance. As ſoon as the carl was ſecure of the 

protection of France, he began by ſecret cabals to corrupt 
the Poictevins. He ſucceeded fo well, that in a ſhort time 
they were all ready to rebel againſt king John, for whom 
they had no affection. Upon which, Hugh, applying hin- 
ſelf to the young duke of e gave him to underſtand, 
the time was come, that he might with caſe wreſt from us 
uncle the provinces he had ſeized. Arthur, being informed 
by the earl, that the king of France had engaged to ſupport 
him, believed, he ought to embrace ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity. The Bretons, his ſubjects, readily joined in the con- 
ſpiracy, by reaſon of their good opinion of their prince. 
They imagined, his name was auſpicious, and for no other 
reaſon verily believed, he would gain as great a reputation 
as the famous Arthur, whoſe name he bore. Thus the love, 
jealouſy, and reſentment of the earl of Marche, the ambi- 
tion of Arthur, and the avarice of Philip, conſpired to king 
John's ruin. Mean while, he ſpent his time in diverſions 
and entertainments with his new queen, without the leaſt fu 
picion of danger. He was rauſed out of this ſupine carelet- 
neſs, by Philip's haughty treatment at a ſecond intervies 


Ulſter, fell upon him, killed abundance of his men, and purſued bim; the 
earl, in his flight, being invited by Hugh, brother to Walter de Lacy, tot o 
ſhelter in his caſtle, was there detained priſoner. But his adherents Wale“ 
the lands ot Walter and Hugh de Lacy, till the earl was relcated. Hoh, 
ever, on Good-friday following, when the fame carl was going unarmed m 
bare-foot in pilgrimage to a church, he was treacheroufly taken priſoner 
his own people for a fum of money, and delivered to Hugh de Lacy, 
whom he was ſent priſoner to king John: who thereupon beſtowed on g N 
Hugh de Lacy the earldom of Ulſter, and lordſhip of Connaught, which 
belonged to John de Curcy, having been conquered by him in the 10 © 
Henry II, Hoved., 
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Gaillon. The French monarch, whoſe matters were 
neat alked very high. He demanded for Arthur all king 
_ rovinces in Frame, with reaſonable ſatisfaction for 

* * Marche, and in caſe of refuſal, ſummoned him 
* = before the court of peers, and abide by their judg- 
0 2 was extremely ſurpriſed to hear him talk in ſo 
** a ſtrain from what he had done at their late inter- 
o—_ As he did not think his affairs were in ſo bad a fi- 
tuation, as to be obliged to purchaſe a peace upon ſuch hard 
terms, he refuſed to comply with Philip's demands, and dif- 
dained his citation. His refuſal furniſhed the king of France 
with the pretence he wanted to invade Normandy, where 
he took ſeveral places before John could oppoſe his pro- 

1 the middle of autumn, Philip, ſatisfied with his 
firſt campaign, returned to Paris, where he celebrated the 
nuptials of Mary, his eldeſt daughter, with Arthur. His aim 
was thereby to juſtify his preſent undertaking, under colour 
of maintaining the cauſe of his ſon-in-law. A few days at- 
ter, Arthur departed, attended with two hundred lances, to 
take upon him the command of the revolted Poictevins. 
When be come near Poictou, he was informed, that queen 
Eleanor, his grandmother, was in Mirabel with a weak gar- 
riſon. Upon which, reſolving to ſurpriſe that place, he 
marched directly thither, and ſoon became maſter of the 
town. But it was otherwiſe with the caſtle, where the queen 
was retired. The reſiſtance ke met with, making him ſenſi- 
ble it would be difficult to carry the place with ſo few troops, 
he called the earl of Marche to his aſſiſtance, who haſtened 
to the expedition, as to a certain victory. . ; 

Mean time, king John, who had received intelligence of 
his mother's danger, was marching day and night to her re- 
nef. His ſpeed was ſuch, that he approached his enemies 
before they had made any progrels in the ſiege. However, 
it was in their power to retreat, but the animofity of the two 
leaders againſt John, made them reſolve to give him battle. 
The ſucceſs anfwered not their expectations. Upon the firſt 
onſet, John routed the Poictevin troops, and drove them 
back to Mirabel with great flaughter. This victory was ren- 
dered ſtill more complete by the taking of the duke of Bre- 
tagne, the princeſs Eleanor his fiſter®, the earl of Marche, 
and two hundred knights, who fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. John believed he had reaſon to reoice at his ſuc- 
ceſs. But the ill uſe he afterwards made of it, rendered it 
ſo fatal, that it would have been better for him to have been 
ranquiſhed. Arthur was immediately ſent to Falaiſe, and 
the princeſs Eleanor his fiſter to Briſtol caſtle in . 
where ſhe was confined forty years. Some of the French 
writers give another idea of this action, and ſay only that Ar- 
thur was ſurpriſed in Mirabel, from whence it may be in- 
ferred that he went not out to fight his uncle. But king 
John's letter to England after the victory, extant in the col- 
lection of the public acts, ſhows that it was ſomething more 
than a ſurpriſe, and confirms what the Engliſh hiſtorians tay 
of it. Philip was ſo confounded at the news of Arthur and 
the carl of Marche being made priſoners, that he raiſed the 
ſiege of Arques, begun ſome days before, and returned to 
Paris. 

Fohn was very impatient to ſee his nephew, in order to 
perſuade him to renounce the protection of France. He hop- 
ed by that means to deprive Philip of the pretence, he per- 
petually uſed to involve him in wars. To that end, he im- 
mediately went back to Normandy, not at all queſtioning but 
Arthur, in his preſent ſituation would gladly embrace the op- 
\ortunity of being reconciled to him. Upon his arrival at 
alaife, he capſed him to be brought before him, and in a 
very kind and obliging manner, endeavoured to perſuade him 
to relinquiſh the king of France. He repreſented to him, 
that Philip under colour of protecting him, had only his own 
intereſt in view, and by his conduct hitherto, it was eaſy to 
ice what he was to expect from ſuch a protector. He tried 
to make him ſenſible, it was equally his duty and intereſt, to 
adhere to an uncle, who found his own advantage in ſupport- 
ing him, and defired nothing ſo much as to live in a good 
underſtanding with him, and to give him marks of his affec- 
tion. In fine, he bid him conſider that in his preſent circum- 
ſauces, his good or ill fortune depended entirely on the per- 
lon that was ſuing for his friendſhip. The young prince, 


She was called the beauty of Bretagne. M. Paris ſays, moſt of the 
— of Poictou and Anjou were made priſoners in this battle. Twenty- 
wo of them were unpriſoned in Cort caſtle, and there ſtarved to death. 
An, Margan, 


Non multd poſt Arthurus ſubito evanuit, modo fere omnibus ignoto, 
Uinam non ut ama refert invida. M. Paris. 

DeArgentré this gives account of duke Arthur's death. John, leading 
his nepheiy after him, like a lamb to the flaughter, brought him from Rouen 
to Cherbourg, tor more privacy and better opportunities to diſpatch him. 

here, late in the evening, followed only by a few, he got on horſeback, 
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who was not yet well inſtructed in the maxims of politickss 
the chief of which is diſſimulation, could not reſolve to con- 
ceal his ſentiments, Inſtead of accepting the King's offers, 
he took the freedom to upbraid him, with uſurping the crown 
of England as well as the provinces of France. Without 
conſidering that he lay at his mercy, he was fo tranſported 
with paſſion as to threaten, that, to the laſt moment of his 
life, he would never ceaſe ſeeking occaſion to be revenged. 
After ſo plain a declaration, John, deſpairing of overcoming 
his obſtinacy, ordered him to be conducted to Roan, and 
conſined in the new tower under the care of Robert de Vi- 
pont. It is pretended, that purſuant to the advice of ſome 
of his councellors, the king intended to put out his eyes and 
render him incapable of having children, in order to free him- 
ſelf from all uneaſineſs on his account, but was difappointed 
by thoſe who were to be the agents. However thig be, a few 
days after the young prince was brought to Ran, he diſ- 
appeared on a ſudden, and it could never be kndwn for cer- 
tain what became of him. The king's friends reported that 
Arthur, endeavouring to eſcape out of priſon, was drowned 
in the River Seine. But very few gave credit to this report. 
On the contrary, it was the general opinion, the prince was 
murdered by the command of the king his uncle e. There 
are even ſome hiſtorians who relate the circumſtances of his 
death. They tell us, that John himſelf, in a very dark night, 
came in a boat to the foot of the tower where his nephew was 
ia cuſtody, and cauſing him to be brought before him, ſtab- 
bed him with his own hand, and ordered his body to be 
thrown into the Seine, ſome leagues below the town d. In 
whatever manner this prince's death happened, it is certain 
John never fully cleared himſelf of it. There was ſo much 
the more reaſon to believe him guilty, as he made no en- 
quiry into it, which he ſhould have done with great ſtrict- 
neſs, had he not been concerned. 

The ſame year the pope demanded a fortieth part of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, towapds the charge of 
the holy war. 

Immediately after the death of Arthur, John returned in- 
to England, and caufing himſelf to be crowned a fourth time, 
he repaſſed into Normandy. He found the report of the 
duke of Bretagne's murder was every were ſpread, with cir- 
cumſtances very injurious to his reputation and honour, and 
yet he was in no haſte to diſcover the manner of the prince's 
death, For which reaſon all the world was convinced, he 
himſelf was the author of that barbarous deed. The Bretons 
eſpecially complained of the tragical death of their ſovereign 
They maintained, if John did not kill him with his own hand, 
it was at leaſt evident, the murder could not be committed 
without his conſent, or even his orders. The king of France, 
who wanted to improve this juncture, cxaſperated them as 
much as poſſible, by means of his emiſſaries. He cauſed it 
to be ſuggeſted to them, that in caſe they applied to him, as 
John's ſovereign lord, he would do them ample juſtice. This 
was ſufficient encouragement to the Bretons, who burned 
with defire to revenge the death of their duke. Guy de 
Thouars, huſband of the deceaſed dutcheſs, and guardian of 
Alice her daughter, aſſembled the nobility of Bretagne at 
Vannes upon this occaſion. At this meeting it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved to apply to the king of France for juſtice. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the biſhop of Rennes and ano- 
ther lord were commiſſioned to carry their complaints to Phi- 
lip, who gave them a very gracious anſwer. He appeared 
more incenſed againſt John than the Bretons themſelves, and 
openly declared that neither honour, nor juſtice, nor con- 
ſcience would ſuffer him to let ſuch a parricide go unpuniſh- 
ed. To ſhow his threats were not in vain, he himſelf de- 
manded juſtice of the court of peers, before whom he diſ- 
played the barbarity of the murder committed on the body 
of the duke of Bretagne, in a place held of the crown of 
France, and of which the king of England, his vaſſal was 
accuſed. It was not difficult to obtain whatever he deſired. 
The court ordered John to appear before them, and anſwer 
to what was laid to his charge. Upon the receipt of the ſum- 
mons, John immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to Philip e, 
to repreſent to him, that their maſter could not come to 
France without a ſafe- conduct, to which the king anſwered, 
he may come in peace. But when the embaſſadors demand- 
ed a ſate-conduct for his return, he roundly told them, that 


making the prince ride before him. Then leaving his attendants behind, he 
went — the coaſt, till he had found a place fit for his purpoſe, which 
was a high clift hanging over the ſea. Being got there with the prince, he 
ſpurred his horſe up to him, and with his word ran him through the body, 
the poor prince ery ing in vain for mercy. That done, he pulled him to the 


ground, and dragging him by the feet to the brink of the precipice, flung 


him into the ſea, not being yet quite dead, hor was the body ever ſeen after» 
wards, Hiſt, de Bretag. 


© Euſtace, biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Burgh, M. Paris, 
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depended on the ſentence which ſhould be paſſed upon him. in England, inſtead of trying to gain his people's affect;g, 
Then the embaſſadors remonſtrated, their maſter was not on- ſo neceſſary at that junEture, he charged his barons with * 
ly duke of Normandy, but alſo king of England; and ſerting him and occafioning the loſs of Normandy, Und. 
; - R | er 
though he himſelf ſhould think fit to expoſe his perſon to ſo this pretence, the moſt unreaſonable that ever was, he ex. 
manifeſt a danger, the barons of the realm would never con- torted from his barons the ſeventh part of their moveables 
ſent to it : what is it to me? replied Philip, is not the duke and though he had not the ſame cauſe of complaint again 
of Normandy my vaſſal? if he has thought fit to acquire a the clergy, made them liable to the fame impoſition, Hi. 
higher title, ought I, upon that account, to loſe my right of bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was himfelf his inſtrumey; 
ſovereignty ! The embailadors, plainly perceiving Philip was in opprefling the clergy, whilſt the juſticiary rigorouſly 4. 
reſolved to puſh the affair, retired without making any an- acted the money from the laicks. All England beheld with 
ſwer, and returned with all ſpeed to inform their maſter how aſtoniſhment the king's indolence. They could not conccixe 
the court of France ſtood affected. that a prince, who till then had not wanted courage, ang ,,. 
As ſoon as the time appointed in the fummons was expir- peared fo attached to his intereſt, could fee Normandy of 
ed, Philip cauſed John to be condemned for non-appearance, with ſo much indifference. So ſtrange a conduct made moſt 
and ordered all his dominions in France to be united to the of the Engliſh imagine, he had conceived ſome great dcjis, 
crown, It is remarkable, that in the ſentence there is not a which would be diſcovered at a proper ſeaſon. This notion 
word of the ſatisfaction due to the Bretons for the death of did not a little contribute to His obtaining of the parliam-y 
their ſovereign, though they were parties in the affair, and an aid of two marks and a half of every knight's fee, which 
Philip ſemed to concern himſelf in it only upon their ac- was granted in expectation the money ggould be e 
count t. This is a clear evidence, his aim was not ſo much the recovery of what he had lately loſt. Mut inſtead 
to do them juſtice, as to make uſe of this occaſion to diſpol- this aid according to the inte Non of the Yarliament, 
ſeſs the kings of England. The Engliſh loudly murmured it out in vain expences, being Fisfied with ending embayi,. 
at theſe proceedings, and the more, becauſe the king being dors to France to endeavour to ptpcure a peace. Philip, ex. 
actually in war with France, he was under an abſolute necel- alted with his ſucceſs, was fo far from leſſening his mans, 
fty of not appearing, by being ſummoned before a peace that he further required the. princeſs Eleanor, ſiſter of the 
was concluded, and denied a ſafe- conduct for his return. late duke of Bretagne, for his ſecond ſon, with all the terr.. 
But without troubling himfelf about their complaints, Philip tories the Engliſh enjoyed in France for her dower. Thi 
endeavoured to put the ſentence in execution. demand could not but be rejected. John not only could ge. 
[1203] Whilſt the king of France was making his pre- ver reſolve to give his neice ſuch a dower, but it would hate 
parations, John took no meaſures for his defence. He pre- becn very dangerous to deliver to Philip a princeſs, ubo, 
poſterouſly confidered the ſentence as a bravado of Phihp's, fince the death of the duke her brother, had the ſame clan 
and not as a fixed reſolution to invade his dominions. Mean as he to the crown of England. Thus the negotiation broke 
time, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, the king of France off, and the Engliſh reaped no benefit from the aid granted 
took the field at the head of a powerful army, and as he met the king. 
with very little oppoſition, reduced the beſt part of Norman- Shortly after the departure of the Engliſh embaſladors, 
dy to his obediegce. The progreſs of his arms was incapa- Philip ſent a champion into England, who challenged a 
ble of roufing king John, who, ſeeming inſenſible of his that ſhould maintain the king his maſter was in the wrong 
loſſes, thought of nothing but his diverſions®, as it his affairs for what he had done againſt John. The court of England 
had been in the moſt proſperous condition. When notice did not think fit to commit to the deciſion of a ſingle com- 
was brought him that Philip had taken ſuch a place, he only bat their right to complain of the king of France's proceed- 
replied with great confidence, I will ſoon recover it again. ings. However, this valorous champion was given to un- 
However, without ſtirring from Roan, or making the leaſt derſtand that fince he was fo defirous of fighting, a man 
preparations he gave his enemy time to ſecure and daily en- fhould be found with whom he might try his ſtrength. There 
large his conqueſts. In fine he carried his inſenſibility ſo far was then confined in the tower, an Iriſh lord, John de Cur- 
that the people ſaid publicly, he was bewitched. It is eaſy to cy, carl of Ulſter, a perſon of gigantick ſtature and of 
judge what difficulties Philip would have met with in his un- known intrepidity, who was judged very proper ta quell th: 
dertaking, if he had been to deal with a leſs flothful enemy, French hector l. The priſoner being brought to court, the 
by the refiſtance of one fingle place called Caſtle-Gailliard, king aſked him, whether he would fight in his cauſe ? No, 
which coſt him a five month's fiege ®. not in thine, anſwered the carl fiercely, but for the king 
The Engliſh barons who attended the king into Normandy, dom's right I will fight to the laſt drop of my blood. Bur 
carneſtly befought him to exert himſelf. But finding he was whilſt he was recovering his ſtrength, which was much ün— 
deaf to all their remonſtrances, they returned to England, ti- paired by a long impriſonment, the French champion hear- 
red with being witneſſes of his invincible ſloth. Mean time, ing of the prodigious ſtrength of his adverſary, privately 
Philip taxing advantage of his indolence, daily gained ground. withdrew into Spain, not daring te appear any more either 
Not content with what he obtained by his arms, he endea- in France or England. It is related ot this carl of Ulſter, 
voured by his emiſſaries to excite in Normandy a general re- that afterwards being in France in the Englifh army, Philip, 
volt, which might give him an opportunity of becoming at at a conference with John, defired to fee ſome trial of bs 
once maſter of the whole province. He cauſed it to be inti- ſtrength. The earl being come into the preſence of the tb 
mated to the Normans, that ſeeing they could hope for no kings, ordered a large ſtake to be fixed in & growd, on wich 
aſſiſtance from England, it would be better for them to re- was placed a helmet. Then looking round with a menacing 
turn freely to the crown of France, from whence they were afpect, he cut the helmet in two pieces with his ſword. Tt: 
wreſted, than be compelled to it by arms: that by a volun- blow was fo violent that the ſword ſtuck fo faſt in the fiake 
tary ſubmiſſion, they would be ſure to preſerve their ancient that none but himſelf could remove it. Philip aſking him, 
privileges; whereas a reſiſtance, which could not but prove why he looked round ſo fiercely, he made anſwer, that n 
meffectual, would infallibly deprive them of their liberties. caſe he miſſed his blow, he would have cut off the heads c. 
In how deep a lethargy ſoever king John ſeemed to be buri- all the {ſpectators that no man hving might be witneſs of bi 
ed, his prelence kept ſeveral of the principal cities of Nor- ſhame. 
mandy in obedience. But the moment they faw him about What Philip could not compaſs by a fingle champion, he 
to depart for England, they thought it right to provide for performed by the help of many. Towards the end of a. 
their ſafety. Hardly was he embarked, before they conclud- tumn he laid fiege to Roan, the citizens whereot ſceing 99 


. 


ed a treaty with Philip, obliging themſelves to own him for likelihood of being relieved, ſurrendered upon condition Lacy 
their ſovereign, provided they were not relieved in a year. ſhould enjoy their ancient privileges. But as a famous i 
But when they heard there were no preparations making in torian judiciouſly obſerves, this precaution proved as fecvi* 
i.ngland, moſt of them came in before the year was expired. againſt abſolute power, as parchment againſt iron. As 1991 
Thus of all Normandy, the city of Roan only continued obe- as Philip was maſter of Roan, he ordered the walls to be 
dient to the king of England. | demoliſhed. Thus all Normandy was reduced under the © 

That unhappy prince was far from any thoughts of giving minion of France and united again to that monarchy, att*!* 
the Normans the affiſtance they expected. Upon his arrival three hundred years ſeparation . 


. Emilius in his life of Philip, has recorded the ſentence to this effect: rock of Andeli, on the Saine. i 
that John, duke of Normandy, being unmindful of his oath to Philip his i Hugh de Gurnai ſurrendered to him the caſtle of Montfort; and Ko 
lord, had murdered his elder brother's ton, an homager to the crown of bert Fitzwalter and Saer de Quinci the town and caitle of Kuil, of We 

Frauce, within the ſeignory of that kingdom; whereupon he is judged a trai- they were governors, M. Paris, 
tor, and us an enemy to the crown of France, to forfeit all his dominions Colloquium. At Oxford June 2. = 
which he held by homage, and that re- entiy be made by force of arms. | This was the brave John de Courcy, who, in the year 1177, Lone 
# NM, Paris fans, ke continued at Caen, feuſting magnificently with his new ed the kingdom of Ulſter in Ireland. Sce Gir. Cambrens, 1! be. ce“ 
queen, and lying in beg with her every day till noon, ta; and who had been treacherouſly taken priſoner. | F «hich 
* It was d<:tended by Hugh, or Roger de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter; * ® It had back governed by twelve dukes of the Norman Race (0! 2 5 
h ugH⁰ꝭÜzd himtelf in the Geleice of it. King Richard built it on the king John was the loſt) for the ſpace of three hundred and twenty ve ” 
Nola. 
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After the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the reſt 
of the Engliſh provinces , which at length were forced to 
ſubmit to the conqueror , after having in vain expected al- 
ſiſtanee from England. Ot all that John's anceſtors enjoyed 
in France, nothing remained but the dutchy of Guienne, 
which Philip did not think fit to invade. 

Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of John, 
died this year in a very advanced age. She had the mortifi- 
cation, before her death, to behold the decline of the mo- 
narchy, to which ſhe had given ſo great a luſtre by the addi- 
many Provinces. 

—— — — loſſes, joined to the murmurs of the 
Engliſh, rouſed John from his profound lethargy, When 
leaſt expected, he ſeemed reſolved ſtrenuouſſy to endeavour 
to regain both his reputation and the territories conquered by 
Philip. The Poictevins, ditlatisfied with being under the 
dominion of the king of France, determining to revolt, fent 
o John for aſſiſtance. As he imagincd, all the other pro- 
vinces were in the lame mind, he thought he could never 

„have a fairer opportunity. N herefore he ſummoned all the 

barons to meet him with their troops at Portſmouth, where 

+ had ordered his fleet to be ready. But as he was going 

to embark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and carl of Pem- 

broke, threw themſelves at his feet, beleeching him to deſiſt 
from this expedition which he could not expect to be ſuccetl- 
ful. They repreſented to him, that neither in Poictou, nor 
in any other neighbouring province, had he any one place to 
retire to in caſe of neceſſity : that Philip would make war 
with too much advantage, ſince he was maſter of all the for- 
tified towns: that it was expoſing himſelf to manifeſt dan- 
ger to truſt the Poictevins, who had ſo often deceived him, 
and pretended perhaps to invite him to their aſſiſtance only 
to deliver him to his enemy. In fine, they told him, that in 
an enterpriſe of this nature, he ſo viſibly hazarded his own 
life, with his and the nation's honour, that his faithful ſub- 
jects could not ſce it with indifference, but muſt uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to divert him from it. Theſe remonſtrances 
making no impreſſion upon him, they talked in a higher ſtrain, 
and added ſuch threats, that he was forced at laſt to follow 
their advice. Therefore, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, he 
was content with ſending ſuccours to the P'oictevins, under 
the command of the earl of Saliſbury his natural brother. 

After which, he diſmiſſed the army and flect, who curſed 
the authors of this advice. He was no ſooner returned to 
London, but he repented of following the counſel of the 
earl and archbiſhop. But inſtead of quarrelling with them, 


large ſums on pretence they had refuſed to attend him. He ſup- 
poted, without any grounds, that the earl of Pembroke and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſpoke tor the whole body. This was 
the ſecond time he had arbitrarily exacted moncy from his ſub- 
jects, without the conſent of the ſtates. But he did not do 
it with impunity. The ſequel will ſhow, that though ven- 
geance was deterred, it only became the more terrible, when 

the barons found an opportunity to make him feel the effects a. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the firſt part of John's misfortunes, 
occaſioned as well by his own fault, as by the ambition of the 
king of France, But theſe, how great ſoever, were ſcarce 
to be compared with thoſe that followed, eſpecially, as he 
appeared but little ſenſible of the firſt, whereas, the others 
created him infinite vexation and trouble. It was not the 
ambition of a hoſtile king, which threw him into a gulph of 
misfortunes, during the ſecond part of his reign, but the 
pride of him who called himſelf the common father of all 
chriſtians : I mean pope Innocent III. who, for a ſlight cauſe, 
treated this prince ſo cruelly, that ſhould a pope now behave 

m the like manner, - there is no queſtion but all Chriſtendom 
would riſe up againſt him. Let us procced to the particu- 
lars of this affair, which makes the chief ſubje& of king 
John's reign. But without dwelling on reflexions, which 
every reader may eaſily make without our help, let us con- 
tent ourſelves with relating the facts as advanced by the hif- 
tortans, moſt devoted to the court of Rome. 

John ſcarce began to forget the loſs of the French pro- 
vinces, when the death of che archbiſhop of Canterbury 
tarew him into freſh troubles. The election of the arch- 
biſhops had for ſome time been a continual ſubject of diſpute 
between the ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſ- 
MC's. The biſhops claimed a right to interpoſe in the elec- 


* Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Poictou, with all the caſtles and 

* belonging to them, except Rochelle, IThouars, and Niort. M. 
aris. 
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achery or ill conduct of William de Humat, whom king 
governor of Normandy, An. Waverl. 


and knights having been put to vaſt charges for this expe- 


This year died Peter of Colechurch. who began to build London bridge 


he vented his-2nger on the nobility, from whom he extorted 
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tion, as had been ſeveral times practiſed. The monks at- 
firmed, on the contrary, that this right belonged only to 
them, according to ancient cuſtom, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to keep poſſeſſion. Immediately after the death of 
Hubert, ſome of the monks combining together, whether 
out of fear the fraternity would not inſiſt on their right, or 
for ſome other reaſon, reſolved to elect an archbithop. To 
that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the cathedral, they 
choſe Reginald, their ſub- prior, in expectation of having at- 
terwards credit enough to obtain the pope's confirmation. 
This irregular election was tranſacted with all poſſible ſecre— 
cy. The ſub-prior bound himſelf | by oath ] not to divulge 
it, till he had himſelf informed the pope ot it: ſo that the 
other monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion thereof. The clec- 
tors, willing to complete the matter, found means to cauſe 
him to be ſent to Rome, on ſome pretence, attended by ſome 
of their cabal. But he had not the power to keep the ſecret. 
Upon his arrival in Flanders, he took upon him rhe title of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks his companions 
had no more diſcretion than himſelf. 

This news coming to the king's ears, he imagined the 
whole monaſtery was concerned in the fraud, and prepared 
to make the monks repent of their raſhueſs in electing an 
archbiſhop without his licenſe. But they cleared themſclves, 
and appealed him by their ſubmiſſions. The clamours of the 
nionks who were not in the intrigue, convincing the electors, 
that after the diſcovery of their ſccret, it would be very dit— 
ficult to accompliſh their undertaking, they choſe to deſiſt. 
Then the whole ſociety jointly proceeding to a new election, 
the king recommended | John de Gray | biſhop of Norwich, 
who was unanimouſly choſen, placed in the archiepiſcopal 
chair, and inveſted with the temporalitics. Shortly after, 
tourtcen monks were ſent to the pope, to inform him of 
what had paſſed, and to demand his confirmation of the new 
archbiſhop. At the ſame time, the ſuifragan biſhops of Can- 
rerbury ſent a deputation allo to Rome, to complain of the 
monks aſſuming the ſole right of electing the archbiſhop, and 
to inform his holineſs of their reaſons againſt it. 

Whilſt the deputies were on the road, the king, whoſe 
courage was rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, and 
reduced to his obedience the greateſt part of that province. 
But he was fo weak, as to ſuffer himſelf to be once more 
outwitted by Philip, who finding himſelf unprepared, de- 
manded and obtained a truce for two years r. | 

Mean while, the ſub-prior of St. Auguſtine's, who was 
come to Rome, earneſtly ſolicited the pope to confirm his 
election. But Innocent perceiving ſome irregularity in the 
affair, took time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other 
deputics being arrived, told him all the circumſtances, and 
petitioned him to confirm the ſecond election. On the other 
hand, the agents of the biſhops brought alſo their complaints 
againſt rhe monks, and ſhowed him the reaſons on which 
they built their pretenſions. To decide theſe differences, 
the pope ordered the deputies to come on a day appointed to 
Viterbo, where he intended to paſs forme time. Here it was 
that in the preſence of the pope, theſe affairs were diſcuſſed 
with ſome warmth, though as to the firſt, the reaſons of both 
ſides were not very effectual. Innocent, who was already 
reſolved, voided both the elections, and ordered the deputies 


of the monks to proceed to a new choice, enjoining them 


withal to elect cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, 
then at his court. The monks, ſurpriſed at this unprece-— 


dented order *, rctolved at firſt to difobey it. They alledged 
in vindication of their noncompliance, that they were not 
impowered by their monaſtery, and betides, the King's con- 
ſcent was neceſſary. But the pope would not hearken to theſe 
reaſons. He told them, as deputies they repreſented the 
whole monaſtery, and the conſent of princes was ncedleſs for 
elections made in his preſence. Therefore, without giving 
them time to reply, he commanded them on pain of excom- 
munication, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbiſhop. 
The monks, awed by the preſence and threatenings of the 
pope, complied though unwillingly, with his orders. There 
was but one*, who had the courage to ſtand out. This ex- 
traordinary election was immediately confirmed by the pope, 
who would himſelf conſecrate the archbiſhop elect. 
According to the rule eſtabliſhed by Innocent, in impower— 
ing fourteen monks deputed by their monaſtery, to elect an 
archbiſhop, the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury could not 


with ſtone, and was buried in the chapel upon that bridge, An, Waverl. 

The French hiſtorians ſay, John ſued tor a truce. We frequently meet 
with the like contradictions between the hiſtorians of the two nations. Ri- 
gord, vol. III. fays, that both armies being ready to engage, a truce was 
concluded' for two years, 

»The annals of Margan ſay, it was contrary to the ancient laws and liber- 
ties of the king and kingdom, p. 14. 

His name was Elias de Brentefield. M. Paris, 
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242 RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


depended on the ſentence which ſhould be. pafſed upon him. in England, inftead of trying to gain his people's affection 
Then the embaſſadors remonſtrated, their maſter was not on- ſo neceſſary at that juncture, he charged his barons with & 
ly duke of Normandy, but alſo king of England ; and ſerting him and occafioning the loſs of Normandy, Und: 
though he himſelf ſhould think fit to expoſe his perſon to fo this pretence, the moſt unreaſonable that ever was, he ex. 
maniteſt a danger, the barons of the realm would never con- torted from his barons the ſeventh part of their moveahj., 
ſent to it: what is it to me? replied Philip, is not the duke and though he had not the fame cauſe of complaint againſ 
of Normandy my vaffal? if he has thought fit to acquire a the clergy, made them liable to the ſame impoſition. Ho. 
higher title, ought I, upon that account, to loſe my right of bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was himſelf his inſtrument 
ſovereignty ! The embaſſadors, plainly perceiving Philip was in oppreſſing the clergy, whilſt the juſticiary rigorouſly cz. 
reſolved to puſh the affair, retired without making any an- acted the money from the laicks. All England beheld dim 
ſwer; and returned with all ſpeed to inform their maſter how aſtoniſhment the king's indolence. They could not conccixe 
the court of France ſtood affected. that a prince, who till then had not wanted courage, and 30. 

As ſoon as the time appointed in the ſummons was expir- peared ſo attached to his intereſt, could ſee Normandy * 
ed, Philip cauſed John to be condemned for non- appearance, with ſo much indifference. So ſtrange a conduct made mop 
and ordered all his dominions in France to be united to the of the Engliſh imagine, he had conceived ſome great deſis, 
crown, It is remarkable, that in the ſentence there is not a which would be diſcovered at a proper ſeaſon. This notion 
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deaf to all their remonſtrances, they returned to England, ti- paired by a long impriſonment, the French champion hear- 
red with being witneſſes of his invincible floth. Mean time, ing of the prodigious ſtrength of his adverſary, privateh 
Philip taking advantage of his indolence, daily gained ground. withdrew into Spain, not daring to appear any more either 
| Not content with what he obtained by his arms, he endea- in France or England. It is related of this earl of Ulſter, 
| voured by his emiſſaries to excite in Normandy a general re- that afterwards being in France in the Engliſh army, Philip, 
volt, which might give him an opportunity of becoming at at a conference with John, defired to ſee ſome trial of his 
once maſter of the whole province. He cauſed it to be inti- ſtrength. The earl being come into the preſence of the tuo 
mated to the Normans, that ſeeing they could hope for no kings, ordered a large ſtake to be fixed int e ground, on un 
aſhſtance from England, it would be better for them to re- was placed a helmet. Then looking round with a menacing 
turn freely to the crown of France, from whence they were afpect, he cut the helmet in two pieces with his ſword. Ti: 
wreſted, than be compelled to it by arms; that by a volun- blow was fo violent that the ſword ſtuck fo faſt in the flake 
tary ſubmiſſion, they would be ſure to. preſerve their ancient that none but himſelf could remove it. Philip aſking him, 
privileges; whereas a refiſtance, which could not but prove why he looked round ſo fiercely, he made anfwer, that i 
meffectual, would infallibly deprive them of their liberties. caſe he miſſed his blow, he would have cut off the heads ci 


In how deep a lethargy ſoever king John ſeemed to be buri- all the ſpectators that no man living might be witneſs of bis treate 
ed, his preſence kept ſeveral of the principal cities of Nor- ſhame. m the 


mandy in obedience. But the moment they ſaw him about What Philip could not compaſs by a ſingle champion, he would 
to depart for England, they thought it right to provide for performed by rhe help of many. Towards the end of . lars o 
their ſafety, Hardly was he embarked, before they conclud- tumn he laid fiege to Roan, the citizens whereof ſceing 19 5 John's 
ed a treaty with Philip, obliging themſelves to own him for likelihood of being relieved, ſurrendered upon condition they erery 
their ſovereign, provided they were not relieved in a year. ſhould enjoy their ancient privileges. But as a famous hul- eennt o 
But when they heard there were no preparations making in torian judicioufly obſerves, this precaution proved as feebie W torian; 


England, moſt of them came in before the year was expired. againſt abſolute power, as parchment againſt iron. As 190 
Thus of all Normandy, the city of Roan only continued obe- as Philip was mafter of Roan, he ordered the walls to be 
dient to the king of England. demoliſhed. Thus all Normandy was reduced under the do- 

That unhappy prince was far from any thoughts of giving minion of France and united again to that monarchy, att*!* 
the Normans the aſſiſtance they expected. Upon his arrival three hundred years ſeparation u. N 


. Emilius, in his life of Philip, has recorded the ſentence to this effect: rock of Andeli, on the Saine. 


that John, duke of Normandy, being unmindful of his oath to Philip his i Hugh de Gurnai ſurrendered to him the caſtle of Montfort ; an! = 
lord, had murdered his elder brother's ſon, an homager to the crown of bert Fitzwalter and Saer de Quinci the town and caſtle of Ruil, of %* 
France, within the ſeignory of that kingdom ; whereupon he is judged a trai- they were governors, M. Paris. 

tar, and us an enemy to the crown of France, to forfeit all his dominions Colloquium. At Oxford June 2. ; 
which he held by homage, and that re-entry be made by force of arms. | This was the brave John de Courcy, who, in the year 1177. conquet? 
| „NI. Paris fays, ke continued at Caen, feuſting magnificently with his new ed the kingdom of Ulſter in Ireland. Sce Gir. Cambrens, I/ be. exp%* 
| | queen, and lying in bed with her every day till noon, | ta; and who had been treacheroully taken priſoner. hich 

It was defended by Hugh, or Roger de Lacy, conſtable. of Cheſter; * ® It had beef governed by twelve dukes of the Norman Race (of wil 

wii iignalized himſelf in the defence of it. King Richard built it on the king John was the laſt) for the ſpace of three hundred and twenty Nen. 10 
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ſubmit to the conqueror o, after having in vain expected al- 
fiſtanee from England. Ot all that John's anceſtors enjoyed 
in France, nothing remained but the dutchy of Guienne, 
which Philip did not think fit to invade, 
teen Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of John, 
Jied this year in a very advanced age. She had the mortifi- 
cation, before her death, to behold the decline of the mo- 
narchy, to which ſhe had given ſo great a luſtre by the addi- 
tion of ſo many provinces. | 
So many and great loſſes, joined to the murmurs of the 
Engliſh, rouſed John from his profound lethargy, When 
leaſt expected, he ſeemed reſolved ftrenuouſly to endeavour 
to regain both his reputation and the territories conquered by 
Philip. The Poictevins, ditlatisfied with being under the 
dominion of the king of France, determining to revolt, ſent 
o John for aſſiſtance. As be imagined, all the other pro- 
vinces were in the ſame mind, he thought he could never 
fairer opportunity. Wherefore he ſummoncd all the 
barons to meet him with their troops at Portſmouth, where 
e had ordered his fleet to be ready. But as he was going 
to embark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and earl of Pem- 
broke, threw themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him to deſiſt 
from this expedition which he could not expect to be ſucceſſ- 
ful. They repreſented to him, that neither in Poictou, nor 
in any other neighbouring province, had he any one place to 
retire to in caſe of neceſſity: that Philip would make war 
with too much advantage, ſince he was maſter of all the for- 
tified towns : that it was expoſing himſelf to manifeſt dan- 
ger to truſt the Poictevins, who had ſo often deceived him, 
and pretended perhaps to invite him to their affiſtance only 
to deliver him to his enemy. In fine, they told him, that in 
an enterpriſe of this nature, he ſo viſibly hazarded his own 
life, with his and the nation's honour, that his faithful ſub- 
jects could not ſce it with indifference, but muſt uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to divert him from it. Theſe remonſtrances 
making no impreſſion upon him, they talked in a higher ſtrain, 
and added ſuch threats, that he was forced at laſt to follow 
their advice. Therefore, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, he 
was content with ſending ſuccours to the Poictevins, under 
the command of the earl of Saliſbury his natural brother. 
After which, he diſmiſſed the army and flect, who curſed 
the authors of this advice . He was no ſooner returned to 
London, but he repented of following the counſel of the 
earl and archbiſhop. But inſtead of quarrelling with them, 
he vented his, anger on the nobility, from whom he extorted 
large ſums on pretence they had refuſed to attend him. He ſup- 
poted, without any grounds, that the earl of Pembroke and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſpoke for the whole body. This was 
the ſecond time he had arbitrarily exacted money from his ſub- 
jects, without the conſent of the ſtates. But he did not do 
it with impunity. The ſequel will ſhow, that though ven- 
geance was deferred, it only became the more terrible, when 
the barons found an opportunity to make him feel the effects a. 
Hitherto we have ſeen the firſt part of John's misfortunes, 
occaſioned as well by his own fault, as by the ambition of the 
king of France. But theſe, how great ſoever, were ſcarce 
to be compared with thoſe that followed, eſpecially, as he 
appeared but little ſenſible of the firſt, whereas, the others 
created him infinite vexation and trouble. It was not the 
ambition of a hoſtile king, which threw him into a gulph of 
misfortunes, during the ſecond part of his reign, but the 
pride of him who called himſelf the common © Ba of all 
chriſtians : I mean pope Innocent III. who, for a ſlight cauſe, 
treated this prince ſo cruelly, that ſhould a pope now behave 
m the like manner, there is no queſtion but all Chriſtendom 
would rife up againſt him. Let us proceed to the particu- 
lars of this affair, which makes the chief ſubje& of king 
John's reign. But without dwelling on reflexions, which 
every reader may eaſily make without our help, let us con- 
tent ourſelves with relating the facts as advanced by the hiſ- 
torlans, moſt devoted to the court of Rome. 
John ſcarce began to forget the loſs of the French pro- 
nces, when the death of che archbiſhop of Canterbury 
threw him into freſh troubles. The election of the arch- 
biſhops had for ſome time been a continual ſubject of diſpute 
between the ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſ- 
mes. The biſhops claimed a right to interpoſe in the clec- 
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| * Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Poictou, with all the caſtles and 
es belonging to them, except Rochelle, Ihouars, and Niort. M. 
0 Through the treachery or ill conduct of William de Humat, whom king 


John had made governor of Normandy. An. Waverl. 


BN nobles and knights having been put to vaſt charges for this expe- 


This year died Peter of Colechurch, who began to build London bridge 
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After the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the reſt 
of the Engliſh provinces *, which at length were forced to 
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tion, as had been ſeveral times practiſed. The monks af- 
firmed, on the contrary, that this ** belonged only to 
them, according to ancient cuſtom, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to keep poſſeſſion. Immediately after the death of 
Hubert, ſome of the monks combining together, whether 
out of fear the fraternity would not inſiſt on their right, or 
for ſome other reaſon, reſolved to elect an archbiſhop. To 
that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the cathedral, they 
choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, in expectation of having af- 
terwards credit enough to obtain the pope's confirmation. 
This irregular election was tranſacted with all poſſible ſecre- 
cy: The ſub- prior bound himſelf | by oath ] not to divulge 
it, till he had himſelf informed the pope of it i ſo that the 
other monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion thereof. The elec- 
tors, willing to complete the matter, found means to cauſe 
him to be ſent to Rome, on ſome pretence, attended by ſome 
of their cabal. But he had not the power to keep the ſecret. 
Upon his arrival in Flanders, he took upon him the title of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks his companions 
had no more diſcretion than himſelf. 

This riews coming to the king's ears, he imagined the 
whole monaſtery was concerned in the fraud, and prepared 
to make the monks repent of their raſhneſs in elcCting an 
archbiſhop without his licenſe. But they cleared themſclves, 
and appealed him by their ſubmiſhons. The clamours of the 
nionks who were not in the intrigue, convincing the electors, 
that after the diſcovery of their ſecret, it would be very dit- 
ficult to accompliſh their undertaking, they choſe to deſiſt. 
Then the whole ſociety jointly proceeding to a new election, 
the king recommended | John de Gray] biſhop of Norwich, 
who was unanimouſly choſen, placed in the archiepiſcopal 
chair, and inveſted with the temporalitics. Shortly after, 
fourteen monks were ſent to the pope, to inform him of 
what had paſſed, and to demand his confirmation of the new 
archbiſhop. At the ſame time, the ſuffragan biſhops of Can- 
terbury ſent a deputation allo to Rome, to complain of the 
monks aſſuming the ſole right of electing the archbiſhop, and 
to inform his holineſs of their reaſons againſt it. 

Whilſt the deputies were on the road, the king, whoſe 
courage was rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, and 
reduced to his obedience the greateſt part of that province. 
But he was fo weak, as to ſuffer himſelf to be once more 
outwitted by Philip, who finding himſelf unprepared, de- 
manded and obtained a truce for two years t. 

Mean while, the ſub-prior of St. Auguſtine's, who was 
come to Rome, earneſtly ſolicited the pope to confirm his 
election. But Innocent perceiving ſome irregularity in the 
aftair, took time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other 
deputies being arrived, told him all the circumſtances, and 

etitioned him to confirm the ſecond election. On the other 
57 the agents of the biſhops brought alſo their complaints 
againſt the monks, and ſhowed him the reaſons on which 
they built their pretenſions. To decide theſe differences, 
the pope ordered the deputies to come on a day appointed to 
Viterbo, where he intended to paſs ſome time, Here it was 
that in the preſence of the pope, theſe affairs were diſcuſſed 
with ſome warmth, though as to the firſt, the reaſons of both 
ſides were not very effectual. Innocent, who was already 
reſolved, voided both the elections, and ordered the deputics 
of the monks to procced to a new choice, enjoining them 
withal to elect cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, 
then at his court. The monks, ſurpriſed at this unprece- 
dented order *, rctolved at firſt to difobey it. They alledged 
in vindication of their noncompliance, that they were not 
impowered by their monaſtery, and beſides, the King's con- 
ſent was neceſſary. But the pope would not hearken to theſe 
reaſons. He told them, as deputies they repreſented the 
whole monaſtery, and the conſent of princes was ncedleſs for 
elections made in his preſence. Therefore, without giving 
them time to reply, he commanded them on pain of excom- 
munication, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbiſhop. 
The monks, awed by the preſence and threatenings of the 
pope, complied though unwillingly, with his orders. There 
was but one*, who had the courage to ſtand out. This ex- 
traordinary election was immediately confirmed by the pope, 
who would himſelf conſecrate the archbiſhop elect. 

According to the rule eſtabliſhed by Innocent, in impower- 
ing fourteen monks deputed by their monaſtery, to elect an 
archbiſhop, the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury could not 


with ſtone, and was buried in the chapel upon that bridge. An. Waverl. 

The French hiſtorians ſay, John ſued for a trace. We frequently meet 
with the like contradictions between the hiſtorians of the two nations. Ri- 
gord, vol. III. ſays, that both armies being ready to engage, a truce was 
concluded' for two years, 

»The annals of Margan ſay, it was contrary to the ancient laws and liber- 
ties of the king and kingdom, p. 14. 

His name was Elias de Brentefield. M. Paris. 
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They aid, it was ſtrange the eccleſiaſticks ſhould refuſe to tion to the king, that he would need all the virtues repreſented 
aſſiſt the king in his neceſſity, when a little before they had by the rings, to withſtand his attacks. However this be, lelt + aw 
ſaffered without the leaſt murmur, a legate to exact of all the John ſhould miſtake his meaning, he ſent him ſoon after, a / a 
beneficed clergy, large ſums for the pretended occafions of more intelligible brief *, exhorting him to own cardinal Lang- 5 1 | 
the holy ſee. If the money which accrued to the king from ton for archbiſhop of Canterbury. He repreſented to hin, : 
this tax had been employed in the ſervice of the ſtate, it would that he was a native of England, cardinal of the Roman 


— 
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but loſe their cauſe with the monks. Accordingly, the pope ** of ſervice to you in judgments, the ſecond in adverſity, iq 

. . . . . . . Jy 0k 
gave it in favour of the monks, and forbid the biſhops to * third in dubious caſes, the fourth in proſperity. By the 
interpoſe for the future, in the election of their metropo- ** gold is ſignified wiſdom. But as gold is the mot pre. | 
litans. 3s © cious of metals, wiſdom is of all endowments the mof} ] 
7 / [1207] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Italy, John ** excellent, as the prophet witneſſes in theſe words, Th ? 
Le., A {4* N N. TY * A cc - an, - b L 4 

5 ; urely loſt the hearts of his ſubjects, by extorting from them ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him: and indeed, there A 
* od Ho e u Fe thirteenth part of their moveables. In vain did the cler- ** nothing more requiſite in a ſovereign. Accordingly, S0. 
# FP of Hae.” BY, as far as it concerned them, oppoſe it; the act paſſed in . lomon, that pacifick king, only afked of God, wiidom, tg : 
j . „ parliament o, and the tax was levied as well upon the clergy enable him to well govern his people. The green colout 
h M * od laity, though the former never gave their conſent, and the “ of the emerald denotes faith, the clearneſs of the ſaphire ; 
| [ latter granted it by a ſort of compulſion. This violence oc- *© hope, the redneſs of the ruby, charity, and the colour of ju 
l cafioned many complaints and murmurings among the clergy, © the topaz, good works, concerning which our Saviour 4 
Wo who till then had enjoyed the privilege of not being taxed ** ſaid, let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may 5 
| without their conſent v. However, as it was not in their “ fee your good works. In the emerald therefore you have as 
| ower to reſiſt, they endeavoured to be revenged, by exclaim- ** what you are to believe, in the ſaphire what you are to * 
"1 ing againſt the king's conduct, and rendering him odious to ** hope, in the ruby what you are to love, and in the to- * 
1 the people. The archbiſhop of York himſelt, the king's na- ** Paz what you are to practiſe, to the end you may pro- 1 
i! rural brother, a prelate of an impatient temper, excommuni- **- ceed from virtue to virtue, till you come to the viſion of 40 
| cated all the collectors of the tax, and withdrew out of the “ the God of gods in Sion.” : 1 
| kingdom. Though the clergy's complaints were not ground. It it is difficult to gueſs the drift of this myſterious letter, /,, 6 
| leſs, the king's ends looked upon them as impertinent. whether it was a witty conceit of the pope's, or an intima- z Mw 

\ 
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have been ſome ſatisfaction to the nation. But they had the church, and learned in all the ſciences. Moreover, he aflur. — 
vexation to ſee it vainly ſquandered away, in the reception ed him, his exemplary life and chriſtian virtues would be ve. — 
of the emperor, who was come to viſit the king his uncle. ry advantageous to England, for ſpiritual, as his prudence and : oy 
His deſign was to perſuade him to break the truce with France, political virtues would be for temporal concerns. However, } R. 

But how urgent ſoever he * be, it was impoſſible to as he did not intend to make Langton's election depend on f 
| bring John to this rupture. However, to ſoften in ſome the good pleaſure of the King, nor ſubmit it to his examina- 1 
| meaſure his denial, the king made him a preſent of five thou- tion, in another letter he ſent his commands to the monks of q * 
i ſand marks, which ſerved to pay the charges of his journey. St. Auguſtine's, and the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, to mie 
3 Innocent very much ſuſpected John would not be pleaſed receive the cardinal for their metropolitan. nn 
| with Langton's election, extorted by manifeſt force and an As ſoon as John was informed of the tranſactions at Rome, ob! 
1 unprecedented encroachment. Indeed for ſome time after he fell into an inconceivable fury. He accuſed the monks of oro 
ö the converſion of the Engliſh, the popes choſe ſuch as were St. Auguſtine's of deceiving him, as well in the third, as in Ss wh 
capable of well governing the growing church, and generally the firſt election, and reſolved to be revenged of them. To S the 
Italians, becauſe there were but few ecclefiaſticks in England that end he ſent two knights, who, entering the monaſtery dor 
qualified for that high ſtation. But ever ſince archbiſhop The- with drawn ſwords, commanded the monks, in the king's = fil 
odorus, who was the laſt ſent from Roan, the popes had ne- name, to quit the place forthwith, unleſs they would have eye 
ver pretended to chuſe the archbiſhops without the conſent of their monaſtery burnt about their ears, and like wiſe to depart SK tha 
the kings. 'They were ſatisfied with confirming the electi- the kingdom within three days. So terrible a threat frighten- the 
ons, and obliging the archbiſhops to come and demand the ed the monks in ſuch a manner, that, without the leaſt reply, Vas 
pall at Rome. Since the conqueſt, they had not ſo much as they withdrew into Flanders, to the abbey of St. Bertin, and of 
nulled the election of an archbiſhop. And therefore to mol- other neighbouring monaſteries. But this revenge not pro- pPret 
lify the king, and induce him the more calmly to overlook curing him all the ſatisfaction he required, he thought by tire 
the encroachment, Innocent wrote him the following letter, vigoroufly exerting himſelf, he ſhould bring the pope to k- Eng 
which for its ſingularity deſerves to be inſerted, voke what was done. In this belief, he wrote Innocent a ve- 4 the 
| ry ſharp letter, © upbraiding him with his injurious annulling , cou 
Pope Ix Nx ockx T, to Jonx king of ENGLAND. * the canonical election of the biſhop of Norwich, without 1 him 
having the leaſt pretence for it. Moreover, he complain.“ 1 
| « AMONG the riches that mortals prize as the moſt va- „ed of his caufing to be elected by violence, and contrary to * to wv 
| © Juable, and deſire with the greateſt earneſtneſs, it is our “ all manner of right, a perſon educated in France, an entire * S que: 
| © opinion that pure gold and precious ſtones hold the firſt “ ſtranger to him, and who had always held a ſtrict correl- $M 
| * rank. Though we are perſuaded your royal excellence has “ pondence with his enemies.” He added, “this encroach- the 
« no want of ſuch things, we have thought proper to fend *©* ment was directly contrary to the prerogatives of the crown, > the | 
« as a mark of our good will, four rings ſet with ſtones. “ from which he was reſolved never to depart, nor from the tired 
« We beg the favour you would conſider the myſteries con- election of the biſhop of Norwich. Then he plainly told the « 
ce tained in their form, their matter, their number, and their * him, if the ſatisfaction he demanded was denied, he would ed, 


& colour, rather than their value. Their roundneſs denotes * break off all intercourſe with Rome, which was of no {mall and 


« eternity, which having neither beginning nor end, ought © conſequence, ſince it was certain, the holy ſec received yard 
to induce you to tend without ceafing from carthly things “ more money from England than from any other chriſtar ditch 
* to heavenly, and from things temporal to things eternal. “ ſtate, and for that reaſon, greater regard ought to be paid to af! 
«© The number four, which is a ſquare, ſignifies firmneſs of “ the king of England than any prince whatſoever. He con. the x 
* mind, not to be ſhaken by adverſity, nor elevated by proſ- “ cluded with ſaying, there were prelates enough in the king: certa 


«« perity, but always continuing in the ſame ſtate. This is “ dom qualified to govern the church, and therefore it was ol wy Juſtic 


« a perfection to which yours will not fail to arrive, when © not neceſſary to have recourſe to the popes, if they fo mi ſubje 
it ſhall be adorned with the four cardinal virtues, juſtice, “ nifeſtly abuſed their authority.“ f ſideri 
fortitude, prudence, and temperance, The firſt will be Innocent had not undertaken this affair, to defiſt from 119 ds 
Joke. 
In communi concilio. Annals of Waverl. an. 1205. Condunatis mag- this piece of lead, the heads of the two apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul 3 the k 
nibus terrz apud Oxcnford, de aſſenſu eorum cepit xiſi. partem catellorum impreſſed from the papal ſeal, which being affixed to the pope's letters, . reſiſt; 
hominium totius Angliæ. An, Margan. p. 14. This parliament was held are ſaid to be completely finiſhed. And becauſe they carried the papa, powe 
in February. M. Paris. der of excommunication along with them for non-payment of the mel A 
„The annals of Waverl, ſay, that the king following better advice, re- dues, they became a terror to weak people for ſome ages, till, at _— eco 
leaſed the clergy from it. But afterwards he took the thirteenth part of all from their frequent demands, theſe fulminations were turned into rid) ” ity, 
the goods in general, of thoſe that held by knight's ſervice. And as they were called bull beggars, they were uſed as words of Con 
x It muſt be obſerved, the apoſtolical letters are of two forts. Some are contempt, to frighten children with. Eubenius Cherubinus has made * : Vs Y By 
called briefs, becauſe compriſed in a compendious way of writing, and are lection (1638) of theſe bulls in ſix folios, which gives a full view © : z I 


- ſealed on wax only, cum annullo piſcatoris, that is, with the impreſſion of a wonderful craft of the bierarchy, in raiſing ſuch a ſtructure of poet _ 
ſignet ring, which the Romaniſts are 10 weak as to belicve to be the ſeal of iniquity to itſelf, which none can pull down but the almighty hand o on 
St. Peter the fiſherman, The other tort are called bulls, from the leaden bulls alone, For therein we ſee the church of Rome almoſt in its beginning 7 
hanging thereon. Bulla is thought among the ancients, to be a golden it reared itſelf by degrees on papal bulls, and how the weak pats 2 wa 
| badge, which perſons that triumphed over their enemies, wore on their — building have been ſince ſtrengthened by the cunning of the ſeveral 7 1 
like a medal, and it came afterwards to tignity a deed, inſtrument or writing, takers, the pope and his e 228AY Puffendorf made a good ule 6 yoo 
deſcribed on parchment or vellum, with a piece of lead hanging thereto by a collection in his introduction to the hiſtory of Europe. Parergols Jt" # 
C ring, and ſuch writing is called a bull, from the lead annexed ta it. On p. 132. By 
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£3 the king's bare expoſtulation. He returned a very mild an- 

y ſwer in appearance, thou h, in the main, it was more pro- 
\er to irritate than appeaſe bim. He begins with blaming 
K John for anſwering his humble and kind letter in ſo rough 
« > manner, that he ſeemed rather to deſign to affront him 
« than require the reaſons of his conduct. 'Then he pro- 
« ceeds to extoll the merits of cardinal Langton, aſſuring him 
«© he was a prelate of a great underſtanding, and profound 
« learning, and one that had long ſtudied at the univerſity 
« of Paris, where he had taken his degree of doctor of divi- 
« nity. He adds, that John was in the wrong to complain, 
« fince the conſent of princes was not requiſite at elections 
« made in the preſence of the ue : that however, out of 
« pure condeſcenfion, he had ſent two monks to inform him 
« of it, who, by contrary winds, were detained at Boulogne. 
« Tn fine, after trying to 2 Langton's election agreeable 
« to the canons, he repreſents to him, that Henry II. his fa- 
« ther, and Richard his brother, had renounced the right of 
« nominating biſhops and abbots; and therefore without 
« meddling with elections, he ought to receive, without ex- 
| = <«< mination, the prelates judged by the church capable of 
| | &« (ireing the ſpiritual affairs of his kingdom. He con- 
« cludes with this notable threat, that ſubmiſhon to him 
« would be more for his advantage than an obſtinate reſiſtance 
e againſt God and his church, in a cauſe for which the 
« hlefled Thomas Becker ſhed his blood.” Theſe laſt words 
were terrible to a prince, whoſe father had ſuffered ſo much 
on the like occaſion. But John, far from being frightened, 
reſolved, on the contrary, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, and 
run all hazards, to free himſelf from the galling yoke of 
Rome. 

[1208] The pope's letter was quickly followed by an 
order to the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to per- 
ſuade the king to ſubmit to the orders of the church, and, if 
they found him contumacious, to put the kingdom under an 
interdict. The biſhops thus commiſhoned by the pope, being 
obliged to obey him, acquainted the king with his holineſs's 
orders, and entreated him to avoid by ſubmiſſion a ſcandal 
which would fall no leſs on his ſubjects than on himſelf. But 
the king remained inflexible. He ſwore?, that if the king- 
dom was interdicted, he would forthwith ſend all the eccle- 
fiaſticks to ſeek their ſubſiſtance at Rome, and put out the 
eyes, and cut off the ears and noſes of all the Roman prieſts, 
that ſhould be found in his dominions. Then he commanded 
f the three prelates to depart his preſence. His paſſion, which 

* was already very violent, was ſtill increaſed by the inſolence 


j | ; of Simon Langton, brother of the cardinal, who inſultingly 
- pireſſed him to own his brother for archbiſhop. The king, 
r = rircd with his importunities, told him it was very ſtrange an 


& Engliſhman ſhould preſs him to renounce the prerogatives of 
- ESE the crown. To which Langton inſolently replied nothing 
could be done in his behalf, unleſs he would wholly throw 
ut, SS bhimſclt upon his brother's mercy. 
 _ The laſt year, John had a ſon by Iſabella of Angouleme, 
to whom he gave the name of Henry *. And this year the 
queen brought into the world another called Richard. 
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ple and their ſovereigns: If ſometimes they have launched 
out at unſeaſonable junctures, they have, for the moſt part, 
found their pretended authority ro be little regarded. Of 
this we ſhall ſee a remarkable inſtance in the ſequel of this 
very reign. 

The pope's rigour was inſufhcient to bring the king to a 
compliance. On the contrary John, finding the court ot 
Rome had thrown off all regard for him, reſolved to act with 
the ſame haughtineſs, and make the pope know he was able 
to withſtand him. Purſuant to this reſolution, he confilcated 
the eſtates of all the ecclefiaſticks who obeyed the interdict, 
and ſent orders to the ſheriffs to make enquiry after them, 
and expel them the kingdom. But the ſheriffs perceiving 
they could not execute the king's orders, without uſing great 
violence, durſt not puſh matters ſo far. So that, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's intention, none went out of the kingdom, 
but ſuch as having too zealouſly eſpouſed the pope's quarre!, 
choſe rather to go into voluntary baniſhment, than remain 
expoſed to the king's indignation. However, they who 
ſtaid were in no better circumſtances : outrages were daily 
committed upon them, for which they could find no redreſs 
from the magiſtrates, who always ſent them to the pope for 
juſtice. 

As in thoſe days there was ſcarce a prieſt but what kept a 
concubine, the king under pretence of cauſing the canons of 
the council to be obſerved, ordered all their concubines to be 
impriſoned, and who were forced to pay great tines for their 
liberty. Among the great number of eccleſiaſticks in the 
kingdom, there were ſome, who notwithſtanding the inter- 
dict, adminiſtered the ſacraments. But as they were inceſ- 
ſantly expoſed to the inſults of the zealots, the king took 
them under his protection, and ordered ſuch as ſhould do 
them any outrage, to be hanged upon the next tree. The 
pope was no ſooner informed ot this, but he excommunicated 
all who diſobeyed the interdict, or executed the king's orders. 
Such was the wretched ſtate of the people of England. Thoſe 
that were faithful to their ſovereign, fell under the pope's 
cenſures, and the king took care to perſecute thoſe who tub- 
mitted to the orders ot Rome. 

[1209] Whilſt the kingdom was in this ſad fituation, 
Henry, brother of Otho the emperor, came to king John, 
in the beginning of the year 1209. The defign of his jour- 
ney was to demand for the emperor his brother an aid of 
money, which the king liberally granted him, though he was 
himſelf in extreme want“. 

The calamities of the Engliſh moved neither the king nor 
the pope. They both continued inflexible, each reſolving 
to run all hazards rather than yield to his adverſary. How- 
ever, John was not without his uneaſineſs. Indeed, he did 
not fear the pope's thunders with reſpect to ſpirituals. But 
he could not fee without great concern, the generality of 
the people inclined to the court of Rome. This obſerva- 
tion inſpiring him with a dread that, ſooner or later, ſome 
plot would be formed againſt him, he thought proper to pre- 
vent the. deſigns of his enemies by raiſing an army. For a 
pretence, he complained that the king of Scotland, contrary 


el. 1 7 Mean time, the three prelates, who had already addreſſed to the treaty of Lincoln, had married one of his daughters 
Ch- fte king, finding they could not prevail, pronounced at length to the earl of Boulogne, without his conſent. It was eaſy 
un, . the ſentence of interdict upon the whole kingdom, and re- to foreſee that a prince, who had ſuffered ſo many pro- 
the tired beyond ſea. Immediately divine ſervice ceaſed in all vinces in France to be taken without any refiſtance, did 
told the churches, and the ſacraments were no longer adminiſter- not intend vigorouſly to proſecute a war upon ſo ſlight an 
ld ed, except to infants and dying perſons. Publick prayers, occaſion. Accordingly he contented himſelf with the king 
mall and all eecleſiaſtical functions were laid afide. The church- of Scotland's offer to give him fifteen thouſand marks and his 
ived yards were ſhut up, and the bodies of the dead thrown into two daughters in hoſtage. In his return from the northern 
tian ditches like dogs, without any prieſt daring or being willing frontiers, where he had led his army, he ordered all the 
paid to aſſiſt at the funerals. It might juſtly be demanded, why hedges to be cut down, and the ditches to be filled through- 
con- the people ſhould ſuffer for the fault of their ſovereign, and out his foreſts, that the deer might have liberty to feed every 
cing- certainly it would be difficult to alledge a reaſon founded on where. In all likelihood, the people of thoſe parts having 
_ Juſtice or equity. But the policy of Rome required, that the too openly declared for the pope, he had a mind to puniſh 
) m- ſubjects ſhould be liable to puniſhment, to the end that con- them for it d. Perhaps too, he deſigned to ſhew the reſt of 
ſidering their king as the ſole cauſe of their evils, they might his ſubjects, that in like caſe he would not want means to 
| it 0n e the ſooner inclined to force him to ſubmit to the pope's chaſtiſe them. When he came to Northampton ©, he was 
yoke, It was requiſite therefore to ſow diſſenſion between met by the prince of Wales, who, fearing he intended to 
au] at de king and the people, in order to tie up his hands from carry the war into his country, made haſte to prevent him by 
hn, Of | reſiſting. And indeed, it is evident, kings have no more his ſubmiſſion. The prince accompanied the king as far as 
N boser than private perſons, when deſerted by their ſubjects. Woodſtock, where he did him homage d. | 
ng, Accordingly the popes, who intended to ſtretch their autho- The continuation of the interdict was a clear evidence t 
rid wil RE have generally taken a time of diſcord between the peo- the king, that the pope had no deſign to deſiſt from his pre- 
cori 
de _ By God's teeth, (his uſual oath.) M. Paris. 4 An unlucky accident happened at this time, which was a great prejudice 
s we 2 He was born at Wincheſter, October 1, I 207, to Oxford, and ferves to ſhow the flouriſhing condition of the univerſity in 
1000 8 etnoufand marks. ESE . | thoſe days. A certain clerk having by chance killed a woman, made his 
key how EPL year alſo the king iſſued a proclamation at Briſtol, forbidding the eſcape. The mayor coming to his lodging, found three other clerks that 
5 


ng of all forts of feathered game throughout England. M. Weſt, M. 
# ils, Which was the firſt edict of the kind made by any king before, as 
Tyrrel obſerves, b. vii, p. 739. 6 


© Where he removed ttis exchequer after Michaelmas, becauſe the Lon- 
doners had difobliged him. M. Paris. 


lived in the fame houſe which they had hired together. Theſe being ſeiz- 
ed, were a few days after, by the king's order, hanged up in contempt of 
the eccletiaſtical liberty ; upon which near three thouſand ſcholars left that 


univerſity, ſome going to Cambridge, others to Reading. NM. Paris, M. 
Weit. 0 
He 
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tenſions, but would uſe till more violent methods. Where- 
fore, he judged it requiſite to take care before- hand, to ſcreen 
himſelt from his thunders. Nothing ſcemed to him more 
proper to fruſtrate the deſigns of the court of Rome than to 
cauſe his vaſſals to renew their homage ?. He hoped to ſe- 
cure them by that bond, and reſtrain them from too readily 
joining with the court of Rome. | 

Mean while, the pope perceiving, the interdict, which 
had now continued above a year, did not anſwer his expecta- 
tions, reſolved at length to pronounce upon John the ſent- 
tence of excommunication, and committed the publication 
thereof to certain biſhops. But as theſe prelates had till a 
great regard for the king, they did not think fit to execute 
their orders with that readineſs the pope defired. However, 
the news of the king's excommunication was ſo ſpread over 
the kingdom, that not a man was ignorant of it, though the 
ſentence was not yet publiſhed. The archdeacon ot Nor- 
wich, one of the officers of the exchequer, having notice of 
it, quitted his office without leave, alledging, his conſcience 
would not ſuffer him to ſerve an excommunicated prince. 
This proceeding coft him dear. The king, provoked at 
his difreſpe&, ordered him to be confined in a cloſe priſon, 
where it is affirmed, his death was haſtened by violent 
means 5. 

This inſtance of the King's ſeverity was not capable of 

reventing Hugh de Wells, lately elected biſhop of Lincoln, 
Hows wounding the king in a more ſenſible part. This pre- 
late having obtained leave to be conſecrated by the archbithop 
of Roan, inſtead of going to Normandy, went directly to 
Rome ®, where he received conſecration at the hands of car- 
dinal Langton. Had he bcen in the king's power, he would, 
doubtleſs, have been no more ſpared than the archdeacon of 
Norwich. But the king, as he could do nothing elſe, was 
content with ſeizing his revenues'. The prelate was uncon- 
cerned, plainly foreſeeing that the king would be obliged in 
the end to ſubmit to the pope, whereas by diſobeying his 
holineſs, he was in danger of loſing his biſhoprick k. 

The excommunication made no imprethon on the king, 
who ſtill remained unmoved. Befides, as the ſentence was 
not yet publiſhed, and 1gnorance might be pleaded, the great- 
eſt part of the nobility ſtill adhered to their prince |, not- 
withſtanding his excommunication. Nay, he was not with- 
out hopes, that the ſentence was only a penal threatening 
which might be revoked, upon his ſhewing ſome ſteadineſs. 
However, as it would have been imprudent to depend upon 
that, he levied a great army, well-knowing, nothing was 
more capable of breaking the pope's meaſures, than to be 
always well- armed. Some commotions in Ireland were made 
the occaſion and pretence of this armament, the charges 
whereof were paid by the Jews, not voluntarily, but by a 
feizure of their effects w. John himſelf embarking with his 
army, ſafely arrived at Dublin, where he was met by above 
thirty petty princes, who came to ſwear fcalty to him®, Af 
rer receiving their homage, he marched againſt the king of 
Connaught, author of the diſturbances that had brought 
him into Ireland. This prince being taken priſoner in a bat- 
tle, the war was happily ended, and the whole iſland re— 
duccd to the king's obedience as formerly. Before he re- 
turned, John cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of England to be 
eſtabliſhed for the future in Ireland, and made the biſhop of 
Norwich his juſticiary e. It was expected in England, that 
at his return the army would be diſbanded. But, to have a 
pretence to keep it (till on foot, he quarrelled with the prince 
of Wales. In the mean time, as money was wanted for the 
maintenance of the troops, he impoſed, by his own autho- 
rity, a tax of a hundred thouſand marks upon the eſtates of 
the eccleſiaſticxs . After which, he marched againſt the 
Welſh, and compelled them to deliver twenty-eight hoſ- 
tages. 


[1211] The meaſures taken by John to render himſelf ſor- 


He made all the freeholders in England, from twelve years old and u 
wards, renew their homage. The reafor. of his doing it, was, that he daily 
teared the pope ſhould excommunicate him, and abſolve his ſubjects from 
their oath of allegience, M. Paris, 

London, Ely, and Worceſter, who were to have it publiſhed every Sun- 
day and holiday in all the churches throughout . M. Paris. 

A leaden cope was put upon him, with the preflure of which, and for 
want of victuals, he died in a few days. M. Paris. 

» He went only as far as the abbey of Pontigny, where Langton then re- 
ſided, See Tyrrel, vol. III. | 

Hugh was alſo chancellor, but the king delivered the ſeal to Walter de 
Gray, and made him chancellor. M. Patris. 

* This year the king ſent commiſſioners to Canterbury, to meet the bi- 
mops of London, Ely, and Worcetter, who came to treat of a reconciliati- 
on between him and Langton; but when matters were nearly adjuſted, the 
treaty broke oft, and jo nothing was brought to a concluſion. See. Ann. 
Waverl. 

All the great men of the kingdom attended him at Windſor this year, 
notwWithſtanding he was excommunicated, M. Paris, 
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formidable, created no ſmall uneaſineſs in the pope, 4, 
could not bear to ſee the king's inflexibility. He perceived 
it was equally dangerous to the holy ſee to give over the con. 
teſt or to proſecute it any farther, uncertain of the flue, 


And indeed, it might be of great conſequence, even with , 


reſpect to other ſtates, Before he came to any reſolution 
in this matter, Innocent ſent two nuncios into Englay, 
under colour of procuring peace between the King and his 
clergy. However, nothing was farther from his intention 
than to endeavour a reconciliation which could not but bo ve. 
ry prejudicial to him. His ſole aim was to diſcover John's 
deſigns, that he might take his meaſures accordingly, The 
two nuncios being arrived, fo wrought on the king, that at 
length he yielded fo far, as to promiſe the eceleſiaſticks leayo 
to return to their churches, He farther agreed, that carding 
Langton ſhould take poſſeſſion of the ſee of Canterbury, and 
promiſed that the church of England ſhould have all the li. 
berties, privileges, and immunities, enjoyed in the time gf 
Edward the Confeſſor. One would think ſo confiderable a. 
vances ſhould have ſatisfied the nuncios. And indeed, the 
king gave up the main point, in offering to receive cardinal 
Langton as archbiſhop. Beſides, they ſhould have previouſy 
ſuppofed, that in an accommodation, it was reaſonable, the 
pope and clergy ſhould likewiſe make ſome conceſſions on 
their part. But this rule takes no place in affairs where the 
church is concerned. What ſhe calls an accommodation, i; 
an entire ſubmiſſion to her orders, and a perſect compliznce 
with all her demands. We have ſeen a remarkable inſtance 
of this in the affair of Thomas Becket : and here is another 
which confirms the ſame truth; befides thoſe that will appear 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. Had John ſhewn more rc(y. 
lution, or at leaſt ſtaid till the nuncios had of themſclves, 
made theſe propoſals, and then ſeemed to accept them with 
reluctance, perhaps there might poſſibly have been a recon- 
ciliation upon theſe terms. But he had to deal with perſon; 
more ſubtle than himſelf, and whoſe ſole aim was to diſcover 
his ſentiments, in order to take advantage of it againit him- 
ſelf. When they ſaw he complied to far, they demanded the 
reſtitution of all that was taken from the ecclefiaſticks, and 
full reparation for the damages ſuſtained by them on occa- 
ſion of this controverſy. And becauſe he would not agree 
to this, which in effect was impoſſible, the negotiation broke 
off, and the nuncios returned 4, after publiſhing the king's 
excommunication, which the biſhops till then declined, 
The pope ſaw, by John's advances, that he wante to be 
clear of this affair at any rate. He manifeſtly knew, it was 
only through inability that he had rejected the laſt article 
propoſed him. As this pope was very politic and had great 
views, he formed the project of reaping advantages, betore 
unthought of, from this ſame inability. But as the diſcovery 
of his intentions might greatly obſtruct their execution, he 
carefully concealed them, till he had forced the diſobedient 
king to caſt himſelf upon his mercy. Though he had no- 
thing leſs in view than the clergy of England's reparation, he 
continued always to infiſt on that article, in order to have 0c- 
caſion to carry things to the point he defired. He Knew 
John was not beloved by the people, and {till leſs by the no- 
bility, who had great cauſe ro complain of him, and were 
kept in obedience, only by their oath of fealty. He bc- 
lieved therefore, that to alienate entirely the hearts of the 
Engliſh, it was neceſſary to break that bond by which they 
ſtill were attached to their ſovereign. For that purpole, 
taking occaſion from the king's inability, which he bas 
pleafed to ſtyle rebellion and obſtinacy, he publiſhed a bull, 
abſolving John's ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
enjoining them upon pain of excommunication to refuſe him 
all obedience. This terrible blow had ſo great an effect, 
that moſt of the barons, overjoyed at having an opportunity 
to be revenged of the king, began to form ſchemes to 
place another on. the thrane. Some hiſtorians even aflure 


m M. Paris ſays, the Jews of both ſexes were ſeized all over Fngland, 
and cruelly treated, till they would ranſom themſelves according to the kings 
pleafure. Among the reſt, a Jew at Briſtol, though cruelly tormented, be. 
fuſing to ranſom himſelf, the king ordered that his tormentors ſhould eV) 
day pull out one of his cheek teeth, till he would pay down ten thou 
marks. Accordingly they pulled out ſeven in as many days, but on = 
eighth day he relented, and ſo with the loſs of ſeven teeth, parted wil the 
ten thouſand marks to fave the reſt, King John got from the Jews about 
ſixty thouſand marks. Ann. Waverl. 1 

» Above twenty, ſays M. Paris, ibid. He drove out of the 1 
Hugh de Lacy earl of Ulſter, and took Carrickfergus caſtle, Ann. M 
gan, T. Wilkes. oa 

9 John de Grey, who cauſed the money to be coined of the ſame wp. 
and fineneſs as in England; that the like money might be common 1 
kingdoms. M. Paris. He lett there William Nareſcall, as lieu 
Ann. Waverl. 

, A hundred thouſand pounds, ſays M. Paris. 

They went into Wales. 
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us, the majority ſigned an addreſs to the king of France, in- 
viting him to England, and promiſing to own him for their 
* Mean time, John, who had no intelligence of their 
deſigus, lived in a ſecurity that aſtoniſhed all the world, Far 
from foreſeeing the impending danger, he ſpent his time in 
entertainments and diverſions, as it he had no affairs upon 
his hands, and the pope's bull was of no conſequence. At 
the ſame time the Welſh, who could never long remain quiet, 
making incurfions into the Engliſh territories, John fell into 
fo great a rage, that he commanded the twenty eight hoſ- 
tages, he had in his power, to be hanged. After which, as 
if he had nothing elſe to do, he reſolved to carry war into 
their country and utterly root them out. 

Whilſt he was preparing for this expedition, the king of 
Scotland ſent him notice of a dangerous conſpiracy forming 
againſt him in England. But John imagined none would dare 
ſtir whilſt he was at the head of an army. So without giving 
the leaſt heed to this information, he continued his march to 
Cheſter, with deſign to begin the war with the Welſh. Up- 
on his arrival at that city he received freſh intelligence about 
the conſpiracy, which was confirmed from ſo many different 
places that he could no longer doubt. Then it was that his 
ſecurity giving place to his fears, he began to conſider the 
officers of his army as ſo many ſecret enemies whom he could 
not truſt. Poſſeſſed with this notion, he diſmiſſed his troops, 
and retired to London, where he thought himſelf more ſafe r. 
Some time after, his fears being abated by certain advice 
that the barons were in no readineſs to execute their de- 
ſigns, he demanded hoſtages of them as pledges of their 
obedience. There were but few that ventured to deny him *, 
for fear of being ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions before they were 
in a ſtate of defence. Indeed their meaſures were yet very 
uncertain. If it be true, that they had applied to the king 
of France, that monarch had not yet given them any poſi- 
tive promiſe. In all appearance he had a mind to ſtay till 
matters were more embroiled, before he openly declared his 
intention. 

In this place it is, that Matthew Paris, the hiſtorian, takes 
occaſion to diſplay the tyrannical conduct of John in very 
black colours. He ſays, he had no manner of regard for the 
Engliſh, debauched the wives and daughters of the prime 
nobility : baniſhed ſome the realm upon bare ſuſpicions, and 
reduced others who were the moſt favourably treated, to ex- 
treme poverty by the confiſcation of their eſtates and other 
illegal practices. But the fame remark is to be made here 
that was made elſewhere : namely, we muſt read with great 
caution the monkiſh hiſtorians when they relate any thing in 
which the court of Rome was concerned. It is true, this 
hiſtorian inveighs ſometimes very ſharply againſt the perſon 
of Innocent III. But however, it is viſible, his aim was to 
vindicate the pope's extreme rigour to king John. This 
he could not do more artfully than by blackening the repu- 
tation of that prince, in order to divert the reader's com- 
paſſion, 

Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the iſſue of his ene— 
mies plots, he met with a mortification which troubled him 
very much, though he pretended to flight it. Peter de Pont- 
fract, a hermit, famous in the kingdom for forctelling things 
to come, propheſied publickly that by Aſcenſion- day follow- 
ing, John ſhould be depoſed, and the crown transferred to 
another. The king being informed of it, ſent for the her- 
mit, who in his preſence, ſtood to what he had ſaid, where- 
upon he was ordered to priſon *. 

Mean time the pope, who had no mind to halt in ſo fair 
a way, took at Rome all neceſſary meaſures to accompliſh 
his project. As he was defirous that it ſhould appear to the 
world, that zeal for juſtice and religion was the ſole motive 
ot his actions, he. took particular care to ſhow he had no per- 
tonal intereſt in his quarrel with the king of England. The 

better to hide his deſign, he cauſed a petition to be preſented 
him by cardinal Langton and the reſt of the proſcribed bi- 


„le ſhut himſelf in Nottingham caſtle, and hired foreign archers for his 
defence. Ann. Waverl. | 

* Euſtace de Veſci, and Robert Fitzwalter, who were concerned in the 
conſpiracy againſt him, retired ; the firſt into Scotland, and the latter into 
France, M, Paris. 

Matthew Paris ſays, John was very inquiſitive to know of the hermit, 
whether it was by death or otherwiſe that he was to loſe his crown ; but all 
that he could get from him was, that he might be aſſured he would not on 
that day be king; and faid, if he were convicted of a he, he might then deal 
with him as he pleaſed. Upon which the king had him contined till he 
mould lee the iſſue of his prediction. M. Paris. 

* The pope wrote alſo to the great men, knights and warriours of diyers 
nations, to undertake this war, ſigning themſelves with the croſs, as if it were 
tor that of the Holy Land. M. Paris, 


This year alſo great part of London was burnt down; 
Sout wark, an 


to the bridge ; 


the fire began in 
d having conſumed the church of St. Mary Overy, went on 


and whulſt great numbers of people 1an, ſome to behold, 
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ſhops, humbly entreating him to apply a remedy to the evils 
the church of England had ſo long endured. This petition 
furniſhing him with a pretence to call a confiſtory, he made 
a ſpeech to the cardinals, aggravating to the utmoſt of his 
power the injuries king John had done, and daily did do to 
the church. He concluded with ſaying, the obſtinacy of 
that prince not being to be conquered by the church's cen- 
ſures, he had called them together to conſider of means to 
make this ſtiff-necked ſon return to his duty. The reſult 
of the council was, that John being convicted of rebellion 
againſt the holy ſee, deſerved to be depoſed, and his holi- 
neſs ſhould place another king over England. Purſuant to 
this advice, Innocent thundered out the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion againſt king John. After that, he commiſſioned Philip 
king of France to execute the ſentence, promiſing for re- 
ward the remiſſion of all his ſins, together with the crown 
of England to him and his heirs for ever, when he ſhould 
have dethroned the preſent tyrant. A few days after, he 
publiſhed a bull, exhorting all chriſtian princes to promote, 
as far as in them lay, this expedition, which was ſolely in- 
tended to revenge the injuries done to the catholick church. 
In this bull he took into his protection whoever ſhould con- 
tribute either money or other aſſiſtance to ſubdue the enemy 
of the church, granting them the ſame privileges with thoſe 
who viſited the boly ſepulchre u. 

Towards the end of this year, Geoffrey archbiſhop of 
York, natural ſon of Henry II. departed this life. He was a 
prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, pragmatical, and very 
paſſionate, one that would have done a great deal of miſchief, 
had he been as able as willing “. 

1213] The pope's commiſſion ſet Philip at the height of 
his wiſhes. Not content with depriving king John of great 
part of his dominions, he devoured alrcady in his imaginati- 
on the kingdom of England. By his preparations it was evi- 
dent, how extremely defirous he was to ſucceed in this un- 
dertaking. The ſhips, of which his fleet was to confiſt, came 
from all parts to the mouth of the Seine, whilſt the princes 
his vaſſals, and the great men of his realm led their troops 
to Roan, where he had appointed the rendezvous of his army. 
Such vaſt preparations could not be long concealed from king: 
John, who for his part uſed his utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe 
the threatened invaſion. He ſummoned all the tenants in 
chief to meet him at Dover with their troops, under pain of 
forteiting their fiefs, and of being exemplilary puniſhed in 
their perſons. At the ſame time, he iſſued orders that all the 
ſhips belonging to his ſubjects ſhould be ready at the ſame 
place, threatening to baniſh the maſters that ſhould fail to be 
there on any pretence whatever. His orders were ſo ur- 
gent, and his threats had ſo ſudden an effect, that in a little 
time he aſſembled more ſhips and forces than he could main- 
tain. Upon which account, he was forced to ſend away part. 
of his fleet, and to keep but fixty thouſand of the moſt war- 
like men, a ſufficient number to defend him from all inſults, 
had they heartily ſerved him. But this prince knew better 
how to make himſelf feared than beloved *. 

Whilſt the two monarchs were with equal ardour prepar— 
ing, the one to attack and the other to detend, whilſt the ſea 
was covered with ſhips, and both ſhores overſpread with 
troops, expecting every moment to enter upon action, the 
pope gave his laſt inſtructions to Pandulph. He was one of 
the two forementioned nuncios, who, upon this occaſion, was 
made legate for England. His public inſtructions were to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with king John to ſub- 
mit to the church, but his private ones were to accompliſh 
the project framed by the pope. He pafled through France, 
where he beheld Philip's great armament, and commended 
his zeal and diligence, atter which he went to meet the king 
of England at Dover. When he came into his preſence, he 
repreſented to him, that his enemies forces were ſo nume- 
rous that they were ſufficient to conquer England, though the 
whole nation were united tor.their common defence, but that 
John was very far from being able to rely on the people's af- 


others to quench the flames, the houſes on the other end of the bridge took 
fire; ſo that the multitudes being thus incloſed, many were forced to Jewp 
into the Thames, whilſt others crowding into the boats that came to their 
relict, were the cauſe of their own deſtruction, the boats and people ſinkinig 
together; ſo that what with the fire and what with the water, near three 
thouſand perſons periſhed by this unfortunate accident, which happened on 
the tenth of July. M. Paris. 

* The writs which were iſſued out upon this occaſion, (and which you 
may ſee at large in M. Paris,) plainly make appear, that there was no tuch 
thing in thoſe days as ſtanding armies either in England or France; but that 
the only force tor the defence of the kingdom were the militia of England, 
conſiſting of the earls and barons, with their tenants and vaflals under then, 
who were obliged by their tenures to come into the field in cafe of an invaſt- 
on from abroad, or a rebellion at home. The writs were directed to all the 
ſherifls of the kingdom, commanding them to ſummon all the carts, barons, 
knights, freemen and eſquires. The writs for the ſhips were directed to all 
the bailiffs of ſea-ports, &c. 5 | 
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fections. To convince him of this beyond all doubt, he diſ- people, taking off his crown, he laid it, with the other enfigng 
covered to him, that Philip had received private aſſurances of royalty, at the legate's feet, as the pope's repreſentative 
from moſt of the great men of England, that inſtead of op- After which he ſigned a charter, whereby he reſigned to the 
poſing his arms, they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their pope the kingdom of England, and the lordſhip of Ireland. 
power. This intelligence correſponding with what John had He declared in this charter, that neither out of fear or con. 
already received, he was viſibly thaken, neither could he hide ſtraint, but of his own free will, and with the advice and con- 
from the legate the fears that had ſeized his ſoul. This was ſent of all the barons of the realm, he made this reſignation, 3s 
preciſely the fituation wherein Pandulph intended to put having no other way to atone for his offences againſt God and 
him. As ſoon as he ſaw him thus diſpoſed, he took occaſi- his church. From that moment he acknowledged himſelf 3 
on to intimate to him, that there was but one way to ſecure vatlal of the holy ſee, and, as ſuch, bound himſelf to pay the 
himſelf from the impending danger, and that was to- put yearly rent of a thouſand marks, ſeven hundred for England 
himſelf under the pope's protection, who, as a kind and and three hundred for Ireland. In fine, he agreed, that it him. 
mercifu! father, was {till willing to receive him with open ſelfor any of his ſucceſſors denied the ſubmilfion due to the hol 
arms. But added he, to deſerve this favour, you muſt be- ſee, he ſhould forfeit his right to the crown a. After this nd 
come a dutiful ſon to the church, and to that end muſt did homage tothe pope in the perſon of the legate, who, to 
promile to perform fatthfully whatever the pope ſhall enjoin ſhew the grandeur of his maſter, ſpurned with his foot the 
you, who, in imitation of him who is his repreſentative on money offered him by the king as an earneſt of his ſubjecdi. 
earth, defires not the death of a ſinner, but rather that he on. They that were 1 at this ſhameful ceremony, could 
turn from his evil ways. not behold ſuch abject ſubmithons without indignation, but 
Never was prince in ſuch circumſtances as John. Stand- no one dared to open his mouth. The archbiſhop of Dublin 
ing between two precipices equally dangerous, he was under alone proteſted againſt them, but to no purpoſe®. The le. 
a neceſſity of caſting himſelt down the one or the other, with- gate having obtained all he defired, kept the crown and ſcep- 
out having time to conſider which was the moſt eligible. tre five days, and then reſtored them to John, with an int. 
Pandulph preſſed him inceſſantly to embrace the pope's gra- mation that he was to conſider it as a ſingular favour from 
cious offer. On the other hand, Philip, ready to embark, the holy ſee. So extraordinary a tranſaction had its natural 
afforded him no time to conſult what courſe he ſhould take. effect on the people. If hitherto the king had been little re. 
But what perplexed him moſt, was his diſtruſt of his army, garded, this baſe ſubmiſſion rendered him entirely contempt. 
and his dread of a treachery, the conſequences whereof ſtar- ible. From that time he was deemed unworthy to wear a 
ed him in the face. On which fide ſoever he turned, he faw crown, which he had ſo ſhamefully refigned to another. On 
himſelf on the point, either of falling into the hands of his the other fide, Innocent's extreme pride gave occaſion for re. 
moſt inveterate enemy, or of lying at the mercy of the pope, flections to his diſadvantage. Thovgh John, one would 
whom he had ſo long braved, and who was the ſole author of think, ſhould have been the moſt ſenſibly touched with what 
his misfortunes. Ot theſe two extremities, the laſt ſeemed had happened, he appeared to be the firſt that forgot it. 
the leaſt inſupportable, ecauſe he ſaw not the pope's whole He even ſeemed to triumph in preſerving his crown in ſpite 
deſign. The legate took care not to impart to him at once of the hermit's prediction. Though his propheſy was but 
all the conditions required by the pope for his favour and too fully accompliſhed, John was 1 cruel as to order him to 
protection. He was ſatisfied for the preſent with obliging be hanged for a falſe prophet e. 
him by a ſolemn oath to obey the pope in all things relating Mean time, Pandulph, who had no farther bufineſs in 
to the affair for which he was excommunicated, to make a England, was departed from Dover, without taking off the 
full ſatisfaction to the clergy and laicks for what damages interdict or giving the king abſolution. He was gone to Phi- 
they had ſuffered on account of the interdict, to pay down, lip, who conſidered the conqueſt of England as a thing cer. 
in part of reſtitution, the ſum of eight thouſand pounds ſter- tain, When he came to that monarch, he enjoined him, in 
ling, to receive into favour the prolcribed biſhops and others, the pope's name, to defiſt from the intended expedition. He 
particularly cardinal Langton, and the prior and monks of told him the king of England being now a dutiful ſon of the 
St. Augulſtine's?, to confirm all theſe things by his letters church, and the occaſion of the armament ceaſing, it was 
patents, and cauſe ſuch biſhops and barons as the pope or his no longer neceſſary to execute the pope's ſentence. Philip 
legate ſhould appoint to ſtand ſureties for him, to declare was extremely ſurpriſed at this diſcourſe %, But as he had 
ſolemnly, if he or any other by his order ſhould violate this not acted in this affair from a religious motive, he refuſed to 
agreement, he would for ever loſe the cuſtody of vacant obey the legate's orders. He told him, he had made theſe 
churches, and the biſhops and barons his ſureties ſhould be preparations againſt England, at the pope's preſſing inſtances, 
authoriſed to ſerve the pope againſt him. Moreover he pro- for the remiſſion of his = and therefore no contrary orders, 
miſed to ſend letters of ſafe-condudt to the archbiſhop of nor all the threats in the world ſhould deter him from proſecut- 
Canterbury and the other exiled biſhops, that they might ing his deſign. Thus reſolved, he called a council of the 
return to their reſpective churches. Laſtly, he ſwore not to chief lords of the kingdom, and of the princes his vaſſals, 
proſecute any perſon, whether layman or ecclefiaſtick, for who were then about him. As he was extremely provoked 
any matter relating to the affair in hand”, with Innocent, the terms he uſed in ſpeaking of him to the 
In the ſtate John was reduced to, he would have thought affembly were not very reſpectful, and eſpecially, as it was 
theſc conditions tolerable had there been nothing added. greatly for his purpoſe, to paint the pope's proceedings in 
But the oath exacted from him to obey the pope in all the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours. His aim was to per- 
things, included a tacit condition, the extent whereof Pan- ſuade all the lords to ſwear they would not forſake him, 
dulph did not think proper to tell him, before he was entire- though the pope ſhould thunder his cenſures againſt him. 
ly engaged. When this article came to be explained, the le- Accordingly this was the drift of his ſpeech. 
gate plainly told him, his offences againſt God and the church The princes and lords who were preſent at the council 
were of ſuch a nature, that there could be no atonement with- ſeemed inclined to comply. The earl of Flanders alone op- 
out a reſignation of his crown to the pope : adding, upon poſed it, and in a manner very reproachful to Philip. He 
that condition only he could give him abſolution. Such a repreſented, that the intended expedition againſt the king ot 
propoſal could not but extremely ſurpriſe the unfortunate England was in itſelf neither juſt nor honourable, and betides 
king, but he was too far engaged to recede. His late pro- was become impracticable, ſince the pope reſuſed his appro- 
ceeding had entirely alienated the hearts of thoſe who ſtill bation. He added, it would be much more agreeable to the 
preſerved ſome remains of affection. On the other hand, he rules of honour and equity, to reſtore to that prince what 
perceived, as he could not confide in his troops, he had no had been taken from him in France than to frame new pro- 
other means to reſiſt Philip's powerful attacks. He lay there- jects to make an advantage of his misfortunes. Philip, 
fore under an indiſpenfible neceſſity to ſubmit to this hard oftended at theſe bold words, mixed with reproaches upon 
condition, which he would have infallibly rejected, could he his conduct, thought it neceſſary before all things to humble 
have known the full extent of his oath. Wherefore, on the the earl of Flanders. His view was to terrify the reſt of his 
morrow he repaired to Dover church, attended by the legate vaſlals by this example, and deprive the king of England ol 
and a numerous train of lords and officers of the army, to the aſſiſtance he might receive from ſo firm a friend. It mY 
perform his engagements. There, in the preſence of all the be, he was very glad the earl furniſhed him with an opp”"* 


The biſhops of Ely, London, Hereford, Bath, and Lincoln, are men- neſſed by the king himſelf, in the preſence of Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, 
tioned by name, as are Robert Fitzwalter and Euſtace de Veſci, who had John biſhop of Norwich, and divers earls and noblemen of the kingdom. 


withdrawn from the king of France, Ibid, | » M. Paris fays only, that he was offended at the haughty carriage of 
z You have theſe articles at large in M. Paris, drawn up in the form of legate in ipurning the money. 


a charter, dated the 13th of May. being the Monday before Aſcenſion-day, © He cauſed him to be dragged about the ſtreets of Warham, and den 
in which are recited the names of four great barons, viz, William earl of hanged, with his ſon. M. Paris. | 
Saliſbury, Reginald carl of Boulogne, William earl of Warren, and Willi- © 'Eipecially as he had ſpent above fixty thouſand pounds in his prep* 
am earl of Ferrars, who all ſwore on the king's behalf, p. 235. rꝛations. 5 

+ Calet a jure regu, M. Paris, Whole the charter is at large, and wits * pa 
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tunity to free himſelf from his preſent embarraſſment; He 
could not, without diſhonour, ſubmit to the pope's orders, 

ither could he make war upon king John, without expol- 
ne his perſon to an excommunication, and his kingdom to 
a ende Be this as it will, he ordered his fleet to ſail to 
che coaſt of Flanders, whilſt he marched himſelf with his 
army to attack the earl by land. The progreſs of his arms 
was at firſt very conſiderable. Probably the earl of Flan- 
ders would have been ruined, if John had not ſent his naval 
force to his aid. The earl of Saliſbury, who commanded 
the Engliſh fleet, ſurpriſing that of Philip, entirely deſtroy- 
ed it, It is ſaid the Engliſh took three hundred ſhips, and 
ſank one hundred, and that the French themſelves ſet fire to 
the reſt, to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands: 
This fatal loſs blaſted all Philip's grand projects, and oblig- 
ed him to relinquiſh his undertaking and return to Paris ex- 
tremely mortified. ; 

This victory raiſed the courage of king John. As he was 
aſſured for the future of the pope's aſſiſtance, he reſolved to 
carry the war into France, and try to recover his loſt domi- 
nions. He was the more encouraged to this enterpriſe, as 
the emperor and the earl of Flanders promited to make a 
-owerful diverſion in his favour. He marched his army to 
Portſmouth, where he ordered his fleet to meet him. But 
juſt as he was going to embark, the barons ſent him word, 
they could not attend him unleſs he was firſt abſolved from 
his excommunication . This declaration made him diſ- 
patch a ſafe · conduct to cardinal Langton, and the reſt of the 
exiles, that they might come and abſolve him. At the 
ſame time, he acquainted them, he was ready to perform 
all his engagements, and particularly thoſe which related to 
them. Upon their arrival, the biſhops went to the king at 
Wincheſter, who, throwing himſelf at their feet, beſought 
them to have pity on him and the kingdom. The cardinal 
lifting him up, led him to the church, where, in the pre- 
ſence of all the people, he adminiſtered to him the following 
vath : © That he would protect the holy church to the ut- 
« noſt of his power; re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his pre- 
e deceſſors, and eſpecially thoſe of king Edward; cauſe juſ- 
«© tice to be miniſtered to his ſubiects according to the juſt 
e judgment of his court; reſtore to corporations and pri- 
% vate perſons, their rights and liberties ; and before Eaſter 
„% next, make full ſatistaction for all the damages he had 
“ cauſed.” This done, the king renewed his oath of fealty 
and obedience to the pope, according to the tenour of his 
late charter to the legate, after which, the cardinal gave him 
abſolution. The king appeared fo well pleated to ſee himſelf 
at length freed from jo many troubles, that to ſhow the car- 
dinal, he bore him no ſecret grudge, he made him that very 
day dine at the ſame table with him. 

This affair being thus ended, John came to Portſmouth f, 
where he unexpectedly met with freſh obſtacles. When he 
talked of embarking, the barons, who were there upon his 
ſummons, declared, they could not go with him. They told 
him, they had ſaid ſo long at Portſmouth, that all their 
money defigned for the expedition was ſpent, and therefore 
they were unable to attend him. Though this diſappoint- 
ment heartily vexed him, he thought beſt to conceal it, and 
imagining they would follow, took ſhipping himſelf with his 
own family, and failed to Jerſey. But after waiting there 
ſome days, and finding himſelf forſaken by all, he returned 
to England, with a reſolution to chaſtiſe the diſobedience of 
the barons S. Upon his arrival, he raiſed ſome troops, and 
marched towards the center of the kingdom. His deſign 
was to have it in his power to prevent them from taking arms, 
or to oppreſs thoſe that ſhould firſt venture to appear. The 
cardinal archbiſhop perceiving his intention, came to him at 

orthampton, and repreſented to him, that none of the ba- 
tons having been legally h condemned, he could not make 
War upon them without violating his late oath. The king, 
offended at this remonſtrance, anſwered with a loud voice, 

e wanted not his advice, and refuſing to hear him any more, 
continued his march to Nottingham. Langton not diſ- 
couraged at this repulſe, followed him next day, and de- 
clared he would excommunicate all that ſhould take arms be- 


M. Paris ſays it had hitherto been deferred, under pretence that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was to come over, and perform it in perſon, on 
the pope's behalf. 


After havin appointed the biſhop of Wincheſter and Geoffrey Fitz pe- 


ters regents of the kingdom, 


5 Ralph de Cogſhal lays the miſcarriage of this voyage chiefly upon the 

barons of the — 2 — hr PongPy hy were 4 lobliged 

according to the tenure of tlieir eſtates. This is a clear evi- 

r that the barons of the realm were not obliged to attend the king, 

= he made war of his own head, but only in caſe of an invaſion from 
a road, or rebellion at home. | 

Abſque judieio curiæ ſuæ. M. Paris. 
His words were, that the king had ſworn he would abolifh unjuſt laws, 
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fore the removal of the interdict. This threat making the 
king apprehenſive his troops would deſert bim, he was 
forced to defiſt from his enterpriſe. However, he appointed 
a day for the barons to appear and anſwer for their diſobe- 
dience; 

Langton's proceedings were ſufficient to ſatisfy the king, 
he was not really reconciled to him. But he had ſoon a more 
convincing proof. V 

In an aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, held 
at London about the reſtitution promiſed by the king, Lang- 
ton took occaſion to ſpeak very warmly againſt him; He 
ſaid, © That before he gave the king abſolution, he cauſed 
him to ſwear to reſtore the church, the nobility; and the 
commonalty, to their rights and privileges“: but it was 
viſible he had not yet made the leaſt ſtep towards the per- 
formance of his oath : that on the contrary, he would 
have made war on his barons, before they were legally 
tried, which was a clear evidence of his ill defigns. And 
therefore, continued he, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
good of the public, to preſs him to perform his engage- 
* ments. But as difficulties might occur in the particulars 
* to be required of the king, * ſaid, a charter might be 
uſed of one of their former kings, of which he had for- 
tunately found a copy, notwithſtanding the pains taken to 
* bury it in oblivion.” The charter mentioned by the car- 
dinal, was that granted by Henry I. to his ſubjects, in the 
beginning of his reign k. Authentic copies had been ſent to 
all the principal monaſteries, which were loſt by the negli- 
gence of thoſe who had the cuſtody of them, or perhaps by 
the means of Henry I. himſelf, or his ſucceſſors: This, 
which perhaps was the only one left, falling into the cardi- 
nal's hands, he publicly cauſed it to be read before the aſ- 
ſembly. The barons, who had only a confuſed notion of this 
charter, were very well pleaſed with its being found, but 
more ſo with the contents. Therefore, without further con- 
fideration, they reſolved to make it the foundation of their 
demands. 'Then they entered into a confederacy, and bound 
themſelves by oath, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient privileges, and mutually 
ſtand by one another. The cardinal promiled for his part, to 
do all that lay in his power to promote their deſigns. This 
is the firſt league or confederacy made in England, in defence 
of the nation's intereſt againſt the king: 

Though the barons intended to keep their league private, 
till a favourable opportunity offered to diſcover their deſigns, 
the king was ſoon informed of it. He foreſaw the conſe- 
quences, but as it was not in his power to break it, believed 
the only way to be fate, was to put himſelf under the pope's 
powerful protection. Purſuant to this reſolution, he ſent a 
truſty meſſenger to his holineſs, to inform him of what paſſed, 
and entreat him to grant him his aſſiſtance in ſo preſſing a 
neceſſity. His requeſt was attended with a very handſome 
ponents in order to obtain the more readily what he defired?. 

nnocent was overjoyed at the news of the diſſention between 
the king and the barons: If any thing was capable of de- 
priving him of the ſovereignty lately acquired over the king- 
dom of England, it was, doubtleſs, a ſtrict union between 
the king and the nobles: The refignation extorted from 
John, was of itſelf ſo repugnant to all right, and ſo full of 
nullities, that it muſt have fallen to the ground, if the king 
and his ſubjects could have been brought to ſo neceſlary a 
union. And therefore nothing being more agreeable to the 
pope, than to ſee the king and the barons in no way to ſup- 
port one another, he reſolved to make their diſcord a means 
more firmly to eſtabliſh his authority in the kingdom m. To 
that end, without diſcovering his knowledge of the confede- 
racy of the barons, he ſent cardinal Nicholas, biſhop of Tuſ- 
culum, (now Fraſcati,) as his legate into England, with 
power to relax the interdict, and reconcile the king and the 
clergy, concerning the promiſed reſtitution. John offering a 
hundred thouſand marks, the legate ſeemed ſatisfied with the 
ſum, but the biſhops openly rejected the offer, choofing ra- 
ther to let the kingdom groan under the intolerable burden 
of an interdict, than recede in the leaſt from their preten- 
ſions. The legate was not diſpleaſed with their obſtinacy, 
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and reſtore the good ones, namely, thoſe of Edward, 

See the charter at the end of this reign. | 

| Noverat enim rex & multiplici didicerat experientia, quod papa ſuper 
omnes mortales ambitioſus erat & ſuperbus, pecunizque ſititor inſatiabilis, 
& = omnia ſcelera pro præmiis datis vel promiſſis, ſereum & proclivum, &c. 
M. Paris. 

m This year died Geoffrey Fitzpeters, juſticiary of England. He was a 
generous and learned man, and the main ſupport of the kingdom; ſo that 
at his death, England became like a ſhip without a rudder. He had the 
chief hand in the management of all affairs, and was more feared, than lov- 
ed by the king. When news was brought to king John of his death, he faidg 
Now I ſhall be king and lord of England, M. Paris, 
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which gave him an occaſion to acquaint the king with the or- ing no orders from the pope, it was not in his power to vive 
ders he had received trom the pope. He 2 to him, them any redreſs, 
he could never expect to live in peace, .till he had put him- John finding himſelf freed, though to his eternal ſhame 
felf entirely under the protection of the apoſtolic ſee: from an affair, which had created him ſo much trouble, 10. 
© That therefore, it was neceflary to make a ſecond refigna. ſolved to proſecute the defign which the diſobedience of the 
* tion of his crown, the firſt being liable to many excep- barons had obliged him to relinquiſh, He hoped to meet 
tions: that afterwards the pope, finding himſelf indiſpen- with more ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects, ſince the pope had 
ſibly obliged to ſupport him, would infallibly free him from openly declared himſelf his protector, than whillt he lay un- 
4 all his-troubles.” der the ſentence of excommunication. After making the 
John ſaw himſelf in an ill ſituation, ſurrounded with dif- neceſſary preparations for ſo important an enterpriſe, he came 
ficulties, and having almoſt as many enemies as lords in the to Rochelle with a numerous army, and entering Poictou 
kingdom, he had no other refuge but the pope's protection. ſubdued that province with the fame eaſe it was taken from 
Accordingly, though this protection could not be obtained him. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he marched into Anjou, 
but by a ſecond reſignation of his crown, he was once more and rebuilt the walls of Angers, which he had formerly ge. 
perſuaded to that ſervile compliance. He convened a general moliſhed. This ſudden attack ſurpriſed Philip, who, being 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, -where, in the preſence of all the then employed in the Low-countries, in an important war 
lords, he ſolemnly reſigned a ſecond time his crown to the with the emperor and the earl of Flanders, could not timely 
pope, with all the formalities the legate was pleaſed to re- enough oppoſe this new enemy. However his ſon, prince 
quire. He ſigned alſo another charter, wherein care was Lewis, raifing an army with all poſſible expedition, advanced 
taken to ſupply all the defects of the former. To render it towards Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were beſieging the ſtrong 
more authentic, it was ſcaled with gold, the firſt being ſealed caſtle of La Roche au Moine. The approach of the French 
only with wax. Then the king delivered it to the legate for army deſtroying John's hopes of being able to continue the 
the uſe of the pope his maſter. It was not difficult for the con- fiege, he reſolved to raiſe it and give Lewis battle. But the 
federate barons to perceive, their ſecret was diſcovered, and Poictevins refuſing to follow him, he was not only forced to 
that John's ſecond reſignation, was the price of the pope's relinquiſh that defign, but even to retreat with precipitation. 
protection. As nothing was more oppoſite to their deſign of The French hiſtorians ſay, he was briſkly attacked in his re. 
recovering their ancient privileges, than the vaſſalage to treat, and received a great loſs. The Engliſh, on the con- 
which John had ſubjected the kingdom, cardinal Langton ſo- trary affirm, that Lewis, ſatisfied with raifing the ſiege, re. 
lemnly proteſted againſt it, and laid his proteſtation upon the tired without purſuing him. Notwithſtanding this accident, 
altar. John had troops ſufficient to expect a good iſſue of the war, 
Innocent having notice of Langton's proteſtation, was ex- had it continued. But the news of the battle of Bovine, 
tremely incenſed, that a cardinal ſhould act ſo directly con- gained by Philip in Flanders, made him think of retreating, 
trary to the intereſts of the holy ſee. He durſt not however This victory, the moſt conſiderable France had ever obtain- 
fall upon him, for fear of putting the whole kingdom in ed”, making John apprehenfive the whole burden of the 
commotion, and inducing the Engliſh to join with Langton war would he upon him, demanded a truce for five years, 
in defence of their liberties. Indeed, it was by no means by the mediation of the pope's legate. Though a famous 
proper to let the nation feel ſo ſoon the weight of their new hiſtorian affirms, Philip granted this truce only at the preſ- 
ſervitude. On the contrary, it was the pope's intereſt to let fing inſtances of the pope, it may be preſumed, he was not 
his rights lie dormant a while, that the Engliſh, perceiving unwilling to conſent to it. For he could not defire any thing 
no alteration, might be leſs inclined to ſhake off their yoke. more advantageous, than to ſee the Engliſh return home, 
Mean time, the pope however took occafion to mortify the fince he could gain but little upon them, whereas he had 2 
archbiſhop, by empowering his legate, cardinal Nicholas, to great deal to loſe. 
fill all the vacant benefices in England. The legate abuſed We are now come to the third period of king John's reign, 
his power molt ſhametully. Not content with conferring the which was no leſs full of troubles and misfortunes than the 
benefices on Italians, on his relations and creatures, he even two former. We have ſeen him in the two. firſt, ſtruggling 
gave ſome to perſons unborn. Langton, provoked that his with two foreign powers, who triumphed over him. In this 
commiſſion ſhould be given to another, took occafion from we ſhall fee him contending with his own ſubjects, and te- 
the legate's ill conduct to appeal to the pope againſt his pro- duced, in order to ſupport himſelf in the throne, to lay 
ccedings, and ſent his brother Simon to Rome to proſecute waſte his own kingdom with an army of divers nations, and 
the appeal. He found Innocent little inclined to give ear to at length behold a foreign prince receive the oath of iealty 
complaints againſt the legate, who had done him tuch fignal from the Engliſh. 
ſervices. Beſides, Pandulph, who was ſent to Rome with After having been expoſed to ſo many misfortunes, one 
the charter fealed with gold, had very much blaſted the cre- would think John, though at the expence of his honour, 
dit of the archbiſhop, and all the Engliſh lords. He repre- ſhould have paſſed the reſidue of his life in peace, but his lot 
ſented them as turbulent perſons, and extolled the king as was otherwiſe. His paſt conduct, mixed with haughtinels, 
the moſt pious of princes. This account cauſed Innocent, caprice, tyranny, imprudence, cowardice, had bred among 
regardleſs of Langton's remonſtrances, to diſpatch orders to his ſubjects a general diſcontent, that could not fail of pro- 
his legate to take off the interdict which bad now laſted above ducing ill effects. As he loſt the people's eſteem, the bi 
fix years. As for the ſatisfaction demanded by the clergy, rons became leſs tractable. Their hopes of ſuccceding 1 
he ordered the king ſhould pay but forty thouſand marks in their defigns, were properly built on the little affection 0: 
lieu of all reſtitution, the people for their ſovereign. As ſoon as the King was te. 
Thus ended this grand affair, which rendered the king of turned from his French expedition, the barons, who had 
England the pope's vaſſal and homager. An event of this always their former projects in view, reſolved to demand the 
nature affords ample matter for refle&tions, which the reader re-eſtabliſhment of their privileges. Under colour of a pi. 
is leit to make. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that grimage, the chief earls and barons met at St. Emundibur), 
11, in the firſt negotiation, the pope would have been ſatisfied where they came to a reſolution, to demand of the king the 
with exacting from John ſo moderate a reſtitution, things confirmation of the charter of Henry I. This charter, con. 
would doubtleſs have then been adjuſted. For that was the tained in ſubſtance, the liberties enjoyed by the people 0! 
only obſtacle to a reconciliation, fince the nuncios were ſatis- England during the dominion of the Saxon kings. Befote 
fic with the reſt of the king's propoſals. But John had not they parted, it was agreed, that immediately after Chriſtmas, 
yet refigned his crown to the pope, whereas after his refigna- they would go to the king in a body, and preſent him their 
tion, the hundred thouſand marks offered by him, were re- petition. Mean time every one went to his own home 10 
duccd to forty thouſand. The clergy, who were in hopes of provide himſelf with men, horſes and arms, to be in con 
receiving immenſe ſums for this reſtitution, were very much tion to cornpel the king, if there was occaſion, to grant their 
dilappointcd, Nevertheleſs, not daring to contradict the defires. But before I proceed it will not be amiſs to exam 
pope's expreſs orders, they were forced to be ſatisfied with the occafion of his quarrel. The foundation of the batch 
a very moderate ſum, in compariſon of what they expected. pretenfions, and of the king's refuſal of what they ſo carnell- 
The biſhops however found means to indemnify themſelves, ly demanded was as follows. 


1% . . . nal 
by not giving any thare of the forty thouſand marks to the It cannot be denied, that in the reigns of the firſt Nori . 
inferior clergy and monaſteries. Theſe made their complaints kings, and particularly under William the Conquero!, ue 


* * > . 2 . - 2 [ ] 

to the legate, but could get no other anſwer, than that hav- Engliſh were oppreſſed. They were fo unjuſtly dealt wit 

e 1 TO 2 ; . . | ; and 

This famous battle was fought on the 29th of July, between Tournay at length he entirely vanquiſhed his enemies. Otho was put to flight, 15 

and Lifle, "Though the allics, . the emperor Otho, Ferdinard earl of died ſome time after with grief; five earls were taken priſoners, one © 

Flanders, with the dukes of Lovain and Brabant, had no leſs than a hun- was William Longſword, king John's baſe brother. No prince 4 e 
dred and twenty thoutand men, and though the king of France had not near dated to withſtand Philip, Chr, Mailros, 


lg many, and was morcover thrown off his horſe and trod under foot, yet Not 
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an Engliſhman was left in poſſeſſion of any conſiders 
2 * The Normans and —— were decked 
eich their ſpoils. At chat time the Engliſh, who bad ſo 
eat cauſe to complain, m vain — their privileges; 
all ears were deaf to their complaints. On the contrary, the 
Normans thought it no injuſtice for the king to uſe a deſpo- 
tic power, as long as it was for their advantage. The laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor were in ſuch diſrepute, that it was 
almoſt. treaſon to mention them. But when-once theſe very 
Normans ſaw themſelves firmly ſettled in their new acquiſi- 
tions, they began to perceive how dangerous it was to live 
under an arbitrary power, which might deprive them of what 
the conqueror had given their anceſtors. Therefore by de- 
grees they put on the Engliſh genius, wholly addicted to li- 
berty, and wanted to have the Saxon laws re-eſtabliſhed, All 
diſtinction between the two nations was entirely removed. 
Every one was defirous of being Engliſh rather than Nor- 
man. Probably this was the chief reaſon why the Norman 
language prevailed not in England, notwithſtanding the care 
and pains of William I. to that end. Upon all occaſions, 
the Normans ſpoke like true Engliſhmen, and earneſtly de- 
manded the revival of the laws of Edward. | They particus 
larly took advantage of the circumſtances of William Rufus, 
Henry I. and Stephen, when they mounted the throne. As 
theſe princes had not properly any right to the crown, the 
were forced to be indulgent to their ſubjects, and promiſe 
them the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient laws. Indeed, 
what the barons demanded would have been very right in the 
mouth of an Engliſhman, but theſe pretenſions, with reſpect 
to the Normans, might be very juſtly conteſted, Accord- 
ingly we have ſeen in the hiſtory of theſe three princes, 
though they "ney promiſed to revive the old laws, they 
never heartily defired to perform their word. Nevertheleſs 
thoſe ſolemn and repeated engagements gave the barons of 
the Norman race, a right which they had not before. The 
circumſtances of the three firſt Norman kings, when they 
aſcended the throne, were therefore the true cauſe of theſe 
wrong proceedings, which afterwards became ſo prejudicial 
to their ſucceſſors. They knew their Norman ſubjects had 
no right to demand the revival of the Saxon laws, which 
muſt have been evidently violated, to ſettle them in the eſ- 
tates they poſſeſſed in England. But neceſſity compelled theſe 
princes to promiſe what they never intended to 8 
The charter of Henry I. was never executed either by him- 
ſelf or any of his ſucceſſors. What care ſocver was taken 
to ſend copies to the principal monaſteries, it was with great 
difficulty that a vos 5 one was found, a hundred years after, 
and ſhewn by cardinal Langton to the lords. If therefore 
the rights of the barons are originally conſidered, they muſt 
be concluded to be built upon no good foundation, becauſe 
the principal fiefs were in the — of the deſcendants of 
thoſe, to whom they were granted by William the conqueror. 
But on the other ſide, it muſt be confeſſed, that the many 
ſolemn promiſes of all the kings ſince the conqueror, to re- 
ſtore the Saxon laws, commonly called the laws of St. Ed- 
ward, gave the Engliſh Normans a very plauſible right to 
demand the performance thereof. 

From what has been ſaid it may be cafily inferred, that if 
the barons thought themſelves intitled ro demand the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the privileges of the Engliſh nation, John be- 
lieved himſelf no leſs authoriſed to retuſe it. This conteſt 
remaining undecided during ſeveral reigns, both parties had 
kept up their reſpective pretenfions. When the king was 
weak, or in ſuch circumſtances as permitted him not to con- 
tend, the barons tried to get the liberties of the Engliſh re- 
ſtored, and the prince not knowing what to do better, put 
them off with fair promiſes, which he had no defign to per- 
form. But, under able and proſperous kings the conteſt was 


Not only knights fees, and part of knights fees, but alſo honours and 
baronies (which were the greater fees) were called fees. And not without 
cauſe, for, except they were held by grand ſerjeanty only, they were uſually 
compoſed of knight's fees. In general, fee is a name applicable to all ſeig- 
ncunes, hors de fon fee, hors de ſa barony, is as much as to ſay, out of his 
barony, It may be obſerved, that feoffment fignified originally the grant 
of a feud or fee. Nevertheleſs, by cuſtom it came afterwards to ſignify alſo, 
2 grant (with livery and ſeizin) of a free inheritance, to a man and his heirs, 
relpect being had rather to the perpetuity of the eſtate granted, than the feu- 

tenure, And this has been called a feoffment in tee ſimple. Out of 
the tee ſimple there has been derived another kind of inheritable eſtate, 
which has been called a conditional fee, or fee tail, There are likewiſe fe- 
oftments for life, See Madox's diſſert. on chart. and inſtrum. p- 4. 

The names of the barons were, Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de Veſei, 
Richard de Parcy, Robert de Roſs, Peter le Bruis, Nicholas de Stuteville, 
Saer, earl of Wincheſter, Robert and Henry, earls of Clare, Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, William de Munbrey, Roger de Creiſſi, Ra- 
2 Fitzrobert, Robert de Ver, Fulk Fitzwarin, William Mallet, Wil- 
am de Montacute, William de Beauchamp, S. de Kime, William Mareſ- 
call the younger, William Maudut, Roger de Montbegon, John Fitzro- 
bert, John Fitzalan, C. de Laval. 0. Fitzalan, W, de 4 O. de Vall, 


U. de Gant, Maurice de Gant, R, de Brackeſle, R. de Monfichet, W. de 
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ſtifled; and the bdrons'waited for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to compaſs their ends. They thought they had now 
met with one, and refolved to improve it. John's circum- 
ſtances were juſt as they wiſhed. Hated and deſpiſed by the 
people, to whom he had given great occaſions of diſcontent, 
he could never hope to regain their affection. On the other 
hand, he was without hopes of aſſiſtance from king Philip, 
his moſt mortal enemy. Much leſs could he expect any 
ſuccours from the emperor his 3 or. the earl of Flan- 
ders, who were' equally cruſhed by the battle of Bovines. 
Neither was it likely, that the king of Scotland would eſ- 
pouſe the quarrel. of a prinee, with whom he was extremely 
diſpleaſed. As for the affiſtance John might expect from the 
pope, as it was to confiſt only of ſpiritual arms; the barons 
were in no concern about it, well knowing fuch weapons 
have no edge, but what fear and the circumſtances of time 
and place give them. But as they had reaſon to hope, the 
people would join with-them in defence of their common in- 
tereſts, they were ſure the pope's thunder-bolts would do 
them no hurt. John therefore could not but be worſted on 
this occafion, for having loſt the French provinces, he had- 
no refuge againſt the Engliſh; ly 4 | 

[1215] Full of theſe hopes, and holding themſelves ſure 
of ſucceſs, the barons P came to the king at London a, and 
demanded in expreſs terms, the re-eftablifiment r of the laws 
of St, Edward, with the other rights and. privileges contained 
in the charter of Henry I. They alledged, they required 
only, what he himſelf had promiſed with a ſolemn oath, be- 
fore he received his abſolution, and tor that reaſon, their 
moſt humble petition could not be looked upon as an innova- 
tion, much leſs as proceeding from a ſpirit of rebellion. 
This petition, though — in the moſt reſpectful terms, 
alarmed the king. As he found, they had taken their reſo- 
lution in caſe it was rejected, he believed his beſt courſe 
would be to gain time. He deſired them therefore to ſtay 
for his anſwer till Eaſter, aſſuring them, he would then de- 
clare his intentions. Though it was very eaſy to ſee, the 
king only ſought to amuſe them, they were afraid of being; 
blamed, ſhould they refuſe this delay, and retired, 

Mean .time, the king, taking advantage of this delay, 
cauſed the oath of fealty to be renewed by all his ſubjects, and 
homage by all his immediate vaſſals. After which, he took 
upon him the croſs, as if he intended to go to the Holy 
Land, to the end he might ſhelter himſelf under the church's 
protection :. On the other hand, the pope being informed 


of the barons petition, ſent them a letter, exhorting them to 


continue in obedience to their ſovereign, but that did not 
hinder them from proſecuting their defign. 
As ſoon as Eaſter was come, the great men met at Stan- 
ford, conſiſting of almoſt all the nobility, and making a 
werful army, in which were above two thouſand knights, 
eſides other horſe and foot, armed with divers weapons *, 
The king, who was at Oxford in expectation of their com- 
ing, hearing of their number and poſture, did not think fit 
to expoſe his perſon in a conference with them. Before they 
advanced any nearer , he ſent the earl of Pembroke * to 
know, what the laws and liberties were, which they men- 
tioned in their petition. Upon which, they delivered a long 
memorial of the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in the time ot 
the Saxon kings, declaring, if the king would not confirm 
them, they were reſolved to compel him by ſeizing his caſtles. 
John having read this memorial, tell into a violent paſſion. He 
ſaid aloud, the barons wanted to deprive him of the government 
of his kingdom, and ſwore a great oath, he would never grant 
his ſubjects ſuch liberties as would make himſelf a ſlave. 
The king's anſwer convincing the barons, they expected 
in vain to obtain their demands otherwiſe than by force, they 
choſe the lord [Robert] Fitzwalter for their general, ſtyling 


Lanvalei, G. de Mandaville, earl of Eſſex, William his brother, William 
de Huntingfield, Robert de Greſlei, G. Conſtable of Meutum, Alexander 
de Pointum, Peter Fitzjohn, Alexander de Sutum, Oſbert de Bobi, John, 
conſtable of Cheſter, Thomas de Mulutune, Conan Fitzholias, &c, M. 
Paris, p. 284. 

4 Who — then at the new temple, which was where the inner and mid- 
dle temple now ſtands: hey came to him in a military apparel. M. Paris. 

Or confirmation. Ibid. | 

Matthew Paris ſays, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, 
and William, earl Marſhal, were ſureties for the king, that on the day ap- 
pointed he would give them fatisfattion, p. 253. 

t About the ſame time alſo the king * 1 a charter for the freedom of 
elections to biſhopricks and abbeys, to chooſe their biſhops and abbots, 
without any letters of nomination or recommendation from the king, which 
was contrary to the uſage of his anceſtors. So that the nominating to ab- 
beys, deans, and chapters, fit perſons to be elected biſhops, was never af- 
ter fully reſtored to the crown till the 25th of Henry VIII. Rymer's fœd. 
tom. I. p. 197. 

u The 3 4 of the original, viz, M. Paris, are here taken inſtead of 
Rapin's, which are not ſo clear. 

They were then at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, M. Paris. 

* And the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 7a 
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which gave him an occaſion to acquaint the king with the or- ing no orders from the pope, it was not in his power to vive 
ders he had received from the pope. He repreſented to him, them any redrets. | 
he could never expect to live in peace, till he had put him- John finding himſelf freed, though to his eternal ſhame 
felf entirely under the protection of the apoſtolic ſee: from an affair, which had created him ſo much trouble, x... 
„That therefore, it was neceſlary to make a ſecond reſigna- ſolved to proſecute the deſign which the difobedience of the 
* tion of his crown, the firſt being liable to many excep- barons had obliged him to relinquiſh, He hoped to meer 
* tions : that afterwards the pope, finding himſelf indiſpen- with more ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects, fince the pope had 
ſibly obliged to ſupport him, would infallibly free him from openly declared himſelf his protector, than whillt he lay yy. 
«© all his. troubles.”  » der the ſentence of excommunication. After making the 

John ſaw himſelf in an ill fituation, ſurrounded with dif- neceffary preparations for ſo important an enterpriſe, he came 
ficulties, and having almoſt as many enemies as lords in the to Rochelle with a numerous army, and entering Poicty 
kingdom, he had no other refuge but the pope's protection. ſubdued that province with the fame caſe it was taken from 


— 
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Accordingly, though this protection could not be obtained him. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he marched into Anjou, | 
but by a ſecond reſignation of his crown, he was once more and rebuilt the walls of Angers, which he had formerly ge. | 
perſuaded to that ſervile compliance. He convened a general moliſhed, This ſudden attack ſurpriſed Philip, who, being | 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, where, in the preſence of all the then employed in the Low-countries, in an important war 
lords, he ſolemnly refigned a ſecond time his crown to the with the emperor and the earl of Flanders, could not timgy | 
pope, with all the formalities the legate was pleaſed to re- enough oppoſe this new enemy. However his ſon, prince 
quire. He ſigned alſo another charter, wherein care was Lewis, raifing an army with all poſhble expedition, advanced 
taken to ſupply all the defects of the former. To render it towards Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were beſieging the ſtrong 
more authentic, it was ſcaled with gold, the firſt being ſealed caſtle of La Roche au Moine. The approach of the French : 
only with wax. Then the king delivered it to the legate for army deſtroying John's hopes of being able to continue the | 
the uſe of the pope his maſter. It was not difficult for the con- fiege, he reſolved to raiſe it and give Lewis battle. But the | ] 
federate barons to perceive, their ſecret was diſcovered, and Poictevins refuſing to follow him, he was not only forced i» 5 L 
that John's ſecond reſignation, was the price of the pope's relinquiſh that deſign, but even to retreat with precipitation, , l 
protection. As nothing was more oppoſite to their deſign of The French hiſtorians ſay, he was briſkly attacked in his :«. > 
recovering their ancient privileges, than the vaſſalage to treat, and received a great loſs. The Engliſh, on the c. % 
which John had ſubjected the kingdom, cardinal Langton ſo- trary affirm, that Lewis, ſatisfied with raiſing the ſiege, re. 2 
lemnly proteſted againſt it, and laid his proteſtation upon the tired without purſuing him. Notwithſtanding this accident, : 
altar. John had troops ſufficient to expect a good iſſue of the war, 3 
Innocent having notice of Langton's proteſtation, was ex- had it continued. But the news of the battle of Bovincs, 1 
tremely incenſed, that a cardinal ſhould act fo directly con- gained by Philip in Flanders, made him think of retreating, 8 
trary to the intereſts of the holy ſee. He durſt not however This victory, the moſt conſiderable France had ever obtain. 10 
fall upon him, for fear of putting the whole kingdom in ed, making John apprehenſive the whole burden of the tt 
| commotion, and inducing the Engliſh to join with Langton war would lie upon him, demanded a truce for five years, F* 
in defence of their liberties. Indeed, it was by no means by the mediation of the pope's legate. Though a famous 1 
proper to let the nation feel fo ſoon the weight of their new hiſtorian afhrms, Philip granted this truce only at the pret- 4 _ 
ſervitude. On the contrary, it was the pope's intereſt to let fing inſtances of the pope, it may be preſumed, he was not j 8 
his rights lie dormant a while, that the Engliſh, perceiving unwilling to conſent to it. For he could not deſire any thing 3 
no alteration, might be lets inclined to ſhake off their yoke. more advantageous, than to ſee the Engliſh return home, 5 _ 
Aran time, the pope however took occafion to mortify the fince he could gain but little upon them, whereas he had 2 5 


archbiſhop, by empowering his legate, cardinal Nicholas, to great deal to loſe. 

fill all the vacant benefices in England. The legate abuſed We are now come to the third period of king John's reign, 
his power moſt ſhametully. Not content with conferring the which was no leſs full of troubles and misfortunes than ta 
benefices on Italians, on his relations and creatures, he even two former. We have ſeen him in the two firſt, f{trugging 
gave ſome to perſons unborn. Langton, provoked that his with two foreign powers, who triumphed over him. In this 
commiſſion ſhould be given to another, took occafion from we ſhall fee him contending with his own ſubjects, and te. S an 
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the l-gatc's ill conduct to appeal to the pope againſt his pro- duced, in order to ſupport himſelf in the throne, to lay s the 
ccedings, and ſent his brother Simon to Rome to proſecute waſte his own kingdom with an army of divers nations, anc de 

the appeal. He found Innocent little inclined to give ear to at length behold a foreign prince receive the oath of tealty F the 
complaints againſt the legate, who had done him tuch fignal from the Engliſh. * thc 

| iervices. Beſides, Pandulph, who was ſent to Rome with After having been expoſed to ſo many misfortunes, on- Bu 
| the charter fealed with gold, had very much blaſted the cre- would think John, though at the expence of his honou?, F fol 
dit of the archbiſhop, and all the Engliſh lords. He repre- ſhould have paſſed the reſidue of his life in peace, but his lot * fo 

jented them as turbulent perſons, and extolled the king as was otherwite. His paſt conduct, mixed with haughtinels, EZ wa 

the moſt pious of princes. This account cauſed Innocent, caprice, tyranny, imprudence, cowardice, had bred among der 
regardleſs of Langton's remonſtrances, to diſpatch orders to his ſubjects a general diſcontent, that could not fail of pro- | | 

his legate to take off the interdict which bad now laſted above ducing ill effects. As he loſt the people's eſteem, the bi EZ the 

fix vears. As for the ſatisfaction demanded by the clergy, rons became lets tractable. Their hopes of ſucceeding iN & blif 

he ordered the King ſhould pay but forty thouſand marks in their defigns, were properly built on the little aftection 0: * hey 

licu of all reſtitution. | the people for their ſovereign. As ſoon as the King was fe. tem 

Thus ended this grand affair, which rendered the king of turned from his French expedition, the barons, who had © kcp 

England the pope's vafſal and homager, An event of this always their former projects in view, reſolved to demand tl * wea 

nature affords ample matter for reſſections, which the reader re-eſtabliſhment of their privileges. Under colour ot a Pp! tene 

to make. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that grimage, the chief earls and barons met at St. Emundſbuf, WS flor, 

il ;7, in the firſt negotiation, the pope would have been ſatisfied where they came to a reſolution, to demand of the king tne EG then 
| with exacting from John ſo moderate a reſtitution, things confirmation of the charter of Henry I. This charter, co, » torn 
would doubtleſs have then been adjuſted. For that was the tained in ſubſtance, the liberties enjoved by the people & 1 


an wbPacle to a reconciliation, ſince the nuncios were ſatis- England during the dominion of the Saxon kings. Betose 
ech with the reſt of the King's propoſals. But John had not they parted, it was agreed, that immediately after Chriſtin, 
ect refigned his crown to the pope, whereas after his reſigna- they would go to the king in a body, and preſent him thetl 
tion, tne hundred thouſand marks offered by him, were re- petition. Mean time every one went to his own home 19 

GUCLU to iorty thouſand, The clergy, who were in hopes of provide himſelf with men, horſes and arms, to be in con: 
recciving iminenſe ſums for this reſtitution, were very much tion to corapel the king, if there was occaſion, to grant the 
chlappointed. Nevertheleſs, not daring to contradict the defires. But before I procced it will not be amiſs to exam. 
pope's expreſs orders, they were forced to be ſatisfied with the occaſion of his quarrel. The foundation of the bare“ 


heir 
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| © Very moderate tum, in compariſon of what they expected, prctenſions, and of the king's refuſal of what they o carne rele 
4 Tuc biſhops howover found means to indemnify themſelves, ly demanded was as follows. BS ofiner 
| by not giving any are of the forty thouſand marks to the It cannot be denied, that in the reigns of the firſt Nori! : 
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interior clergy and monalteries. Theſe made their complaints kings, and particularly under William the Conque'0!, = 


to the legate, but could get no other anſwer, than that hav- Englith were oppreſſed. They were ſo unjuſtly dealt WIE 
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his tamons battle was font on the 27th of July, between Tournay at length he entirely vanquiſhed his enemies. Otho was pi 
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ee Life, inough the allive, viz, the emperor Otho, Ferdinard earl of died ſome time after with grief; five earls were taken priſoner - that call th 
ner, wth the Oukes of Lain and Brabint, had no leſs than a hun- was William Longſword, king John's baſe brother. No prince ane e bert, 

Gee ind vyenty thontand dien, und though the king of France had not near dared to withſtand Philip, Chr, Mailros. 65. de 
I maty, atd wis morcover thrown olt is hort: and trod under foot, vet Not N 
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F neliſhman was left in poſſeſſion of any conſider- 
=_ *c TC TS Normans and other toreigners were decked 
wich their ſpoils. At that time the Lngliſh, who had ſo 
— cauſe to complain, in vain alledged their privileges; 
all ears were deaf to their complaints. On the contrary, the 
Normans thought it no injuſtice for the king to uſe a deſpo- 
tic power, as long as it was for their advantage. The laws 
of Edward the Conteſſor were in ſuch diſrepute, that it was 
almoſt treaſon to mention them. But when once theſe very 
Normans ſaw themſelves firmly ſettled in their new acquiſi- 
tions, they began to perceive how dangerous it was to live 
under an arbitrary power, which might deprive them of what 
the conqueror had given their anceſtors. Therefore by de- 
grees they put on the Engliſh genius, wholly addicted to li- 
berty, and wanted to have the Saxon laws re-eſtabliſhed, All 
diſtinction between the two nations was entirely removed. 
Every one was defirous of being Engliſh rather than Nor- 
man. Probably this was the chiet reaſon why the Norman 
language prevailed not in England, notwithſtanding the care 
and pains of William I. to that end. Upon all occafions, 
the Normans ſpoke like true Engliſhmen, and earneſtly de- 
manded the revival of the laws of Edward. They particu- 
Jarly took advantage of the circumſtances of William Rufus, 
Henry J. and Stephen, when they mounted the throne. As 
theſe princes had not properly any right to the crown, the 
were forced to be indulgent to their ſubjects, and promiſe 
them the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient laws. Indced, 
what the barons demanded would have been very right in the 
mouth of an Engliſhman, but theſe pretenſions, with reſpect 
to the Normans, might be very juſtly conteſted. Accord- 
ingly we have ſeen in the hiſtory of theſe three princes, 
though they ſolemnly promiſed to revive the old laws, they 
never heartily defired to perform their word. Nevertheleſs 
thoſe ſolemn and repeated engagements gave the barons of 
the Norman race, a right which they had not before. The 
circumſtances of the three firſt Norman kings, when they 
aſcended the throne, were therefore the true cauſe of theſe 


- wrong proceedings, which afterwards became fo prejudicial 


to their ſucceflors. They knew their Norman ſubjects had 
no right to demand the revival of the Saxon laws, which 
muſt have been evidently violated, to ſettle them in the eſ- 
tates they poſſeſſed in England. But neceſſity compelled theſe 
princes to promiſe what they never intended to perform. 
The charter of Henry I. was never executed either by him- 
ſelf or any of his ſucceſſors. What care ſocver was taken 
to ſend copies to the principal monaſteries, it was with great 
difficulty that a ſingle one was found, a hundred years after, 
and ſhewn by cardinal Langton to the lords. It therefore 
the rights of the barons are originally conſidered, they muſt 
be concluded to be built upon no good foundation, becauſe 
the principal fiefs were in the hands of the deſcendants of 
thoſe, to whom they were granted by William the conqueror. 
But on the other fide, it muſt be confeſſed, that the many 
ſolemn promiſes of all the kings ſince the conqueror, to re- 
ſtore the Saxon laws, commonly called the laws of St. Ed- 
ward, gave the Engliſh Normans a very plauſible right to 
demand the performance thereof. 

From what has been ſaid it may be cafily inferred, that if 
the barons thought themſelves intitled to demand the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the privileges of the Engliſh nation, John be- 
lieved himſelf no leſs authoriſed to retuſe it. This conteſt 
remaining undecided during ſeveral reigns, both parties had 
kept up their reſpective pretenſions. When the king was 
weak, or in ſuch circumſtances as permitted him not to con- 
tend, the barons tried to get the liberties of the Engliſh re- 
ſtored, and the prince not knowing what to do better, put 
them off with fair promiſes, which he had no defign to per- 
form. But, under able and proſperous kings the conteſt was 


Not only knights fees, and part of knights fees, but alſo honours and 
baronies (which were the greater fees) were called fees. And not without 
cauſe, for, except they were held by grand ſerjeanty only, they were uſually 
compoſed of knight's tees. In general, fee is a name applicable to all ſeig- 
neuries, hors de fon fee, hors de ſa barony, is as much as to ſay, out of his 
barony, It may be obſerved, that feoffment fignified originally the grant 
ot a feud or fee. Nevertheleſs, by cuſtom it came afterwards to lignify alſo, 
2 grant (with livery and ſcizin) of a free inheritance, to a man and his heirs, 
. being had rather to tlie perpetuity of the eſtate granted, than the feu- 

tenure, And this has been called a feoffment in fee ſimple. Out of 
the tee ſimple there has been derived another kind of inheritable eſtate, 
which has been called a conditional fee, or fee tail. There are likewiſe fe- 
otiments for life, See Madox's diſſert. on chart. and inſtrum. p. 4. 

+ The names of the barons were, Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de Veſei, 
Richard de Parcy, Robert de Roſs, Peter le Bruis, Nicholas de Stuteville, 
Saer, earl of WW incheiter, Robert and Henry, earls of Clare, Roger Bigod, 
ear] of Norfolk and Suffolk, William de Munbrey, Roger de Creiſſi, Ra- 
nulph Fitzrobert, Robert de Ver, Fulk Fitzwarin, William Mallet, Wil- 
liam de Montacate, William de Beauchamp, S. de Kime, William Mareſ- 
call the younger, William Maudut, Roger de Montbegon, John Fitzro- 
Vert, John Vitzalan, C. de Laval. O. Fitzalan, W. de Hobrug, O. de Vall, 
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. de Gant, Maurice de Gant, R. de Brackeſle, R. de Montichet, W. de 
Number » z. 


ſtifled, and the barons'waited for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to compaſs their ends. They thought they had now 
met with one, and refolved to improve it, John's circum- 
ſtances were juft as they wiſhed. Hated and deſpiſed by the 
people, to whom he had given great occaſions of diſcontent, 
he could never hope to regain their affection. On the other 
hand, he was without hopes of aſſiſtance from king Philip, 
his moſt mortal enemy. Much leſs could he expect any 
ſuccours from the emperor his nephew, or the earl of Flan- 
ders, who were equally cruſhed by the battle of Bovines. 
Neither was it likely, that the king of Scotland would eſ- 
pouſe the quarrel of a prinee, with whom he was extremely 
diſpleaſed. As for the aſſiſtance John might expect from the 
pope, as it was to confiſt only of ſpiritual arms, the barons 
were in no concern about it, well knowing fuch weapons 
have no edge, but what fear and the circumſtances of time 
and place give them. But as they had reaſon to hope, the 
people would join with them in defence of their common in- 
tereſts, they were ſure the pope's thunder-bolts would do 
them no hurt. John therefore could not but be worſted on 
this occaſion, for having loſt the French provinces, he had 
no refuge againſt the Engliſh. 

[1215] Full of theſe hopes, and holding themſelves ſure 
of ſucceſis, the barons P came to the king at London 4, and 
demanded in expreſs terms, the re-eſtabliſhment r of the laws 
of St, Edward, with the other rights and privileges contained 
in the charter of Henry I. They alledged, they required 
only, what he himſelf had promiſed with a ſolemn oath, be- 
fore he received his abſolution, and tor that reaſon, their 
moſt humble petition could not be looked upon as an innova- 
tion, much leſs as proceeding from a ſpirit of rebellion. 
This petition, though expreſſed in the moſt reſpe&ful terms, 
alarmed the king. As he found, they bad taken their reſo- 
lution in caſe it was rejected, he believed his beſt courſe 
would be to gain time, He deſired them therefore to ſtay 
for his anſwer till Eaſter, affuring them, he would then de- 
clare his intentions. Though it was very eaſy to ſee, the 
king only ſought to amuſe them, they were afraid of being; 
blamed, ſhould they refuſe this delay, and retired, 

Mean time, the king, taking advantage of this delay, 
cauſcd the oath of fealty to be renewed by all his ſubjects, and 
homage by all his immediate vaſſals. After which, he took 
upon him the croſs, as if he intended to go to the Holy 
Land, to the end he might ſhelter himſelf under the church's 
protection*, On the other hand, the pope being informed 


of the barons petition, ſent them a letter, exhorting them to 


continue in obedience to their ſovereign, but that did not 
hinder them from proſecuting their deſign. 

As ſoon as Eaſter was come, the great men met at Stan- 
ford, conſiſting of almoſt all the nobility, and making a 
powerful army, in which were above two thouſand knights, 
befides other horſe and foot, armed with divers weapons *, 
'The king, who was at Oxford in expeCtation of their com- 
ing, hearing of their number and poſture, did not think fit 
to expoſe his perſon in a conference with them. Before they 
advanced any nearer , he ſent the earl of Pembroke * to 
know, what the laws and liberties were, which they men- 
tioned in their petition. Upon which, they delivered a long 
memorial of the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in the time ot 
the Saxon kings, declaring, if the king would not confirm 
them, they were reſolved to compel him by ſeizing his caſtles. 
John having read this memorial, fell into a violent paſſion. He 
{aid aloud, the barons wanted to deprive him of the government 
of his kingdom, and ſwore a great oath, he would never grant 
his ſubjects ſuch liberties as would make himſelf a ſlave. 

The king's anſwer convincing the barons, they expected 
in vain to obtain their demands otherwiſe than by force, they 


choſe the lord [Robert] Fitzwalter for their general, ſtyling 


Lanvalei, G. de Mandaville, earl of Eſſex, William his brother, William 


de Huntingfield, Robert de Greſlei, G. Conſtable of Meutum, Alexander 


de Pointum, Peter Fitzjohn, Alexander de Sutum, Oſbert de Bobi, John, 
conſtable of Cheſter, Thomas de Mulutune, Conan Fitzholias, &c. NM. 
Paris, p. 264. 

4 Who 0 then at the new temple, which was where the inner and mid- 
dle temple now ſtands: they came to him in a military apparel. M. Paris. 

Or confirmation. Ibid. 

5 Matthew Paris ſays, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, 
and William, earl Marſhal, were ſureties for the king, that on the day ap- 
pointed he would give them ſatis faction, p. 253. 

t About the ſame time alſo the king granted a charter for the freedom of 
elections to biſhopricks and abbeys, to chooſe their biſhops and abbots, 
without any letters of nomination or recommendation from the king, which 
was contrary to the uſage of his anceſtors. So that the nominating to ab- 
beys, deans, and chapters, fit perſons to be elected biſhops, was never at- 
ter fully reſtored to the crown till the 25th of Henry VIII. Rymer's tad, 
tom. I. p. 197. 

uv The words of the original, viz, M. Paris, are here taken inſtead of 
Rapin's, which are not fo clear. 

They were then at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, M. Patis, 

* And the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ke. 
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him the marſhal of the army of God and of holy church. 
Ar the ſame time they marched. to Northampton, and be- 
ſieged the caftle fifteen days. That place holding out lon- 
r than they expected, they raiſed the ſiege and went to 
dford, of which they became maſters J. A few days af- 
ter, they rectived advice, that a ſecret negotiation with ſome 
of the chief burghers of London, had ſucceeded to their 
wiſh, and that one of the gates bf the city was to be put 
into their hands. The hopes of ſtrengrhening themſelves 
with the aſſiſtance of ſo rich and powerful a city, whoſe 
name alone would give a reputation to their party, eauſed 
them to make ſuch ſpeed, that in two mat ches they came to 
Aldgate. The gate being opened to them, they entered the 
city at break of day, before the king, who was in the Tower, 
had the leaſt notice of their approach. So great an advantage 
enabling them to undertake any thing, they reſolved to be- 
fiege the king in the Tower. Whilſt they were employed in 
the ſiege, which however they could not begin without great 
— me eons they ſent circular” letters to all the lords of the 

ing's party, and to thoſe that ſtood neutet :. Without any 
preface, they let them know, their eſtates would be plunder- 
ed, and their houſes demoliſhed; if they did not come and 
Join with them in ſupport of the common cauſe of the king- 
dom. Theſe threats had ſo great an effect, that all the neu- 
tral lords joined with the barons. Nay, ſome on whom the 
king chiefly relied, deſerted him for fear of the impending 
evils. This defection rendering the king more tractable, 
he ſent the earl of Pembroke to inform the barons, he was 
ready to grant their demands. This was properly throwing 
himſelf upon their merey. But as matters then ftood, he 
had no other courſe to take. After a ſhort negotiation, it 
was agreed, the king and the barons ſhould meet on a day 
prefixed, in a meadow called Runnemede ?, to conclude this 
affair. 

The barons came in great numbers to the place appointed, 
whilſt the king appeared attended only by five or fix lords, 
Among whom was the cardinal archbiſhop, who affected to per- 
form the office of a mediator, though he was the principal au- 
thor of the troubles. It was ſoon agreed, what ſatisfaction the 
king ſhould give the barons. As they would make no con- 
ceſhons, it was not in the king's power to deny any thing. 
Befides, he confidered, the higher they ran in their demands, 
the more plauſible would his pretence be to retract when a 
favourable opportunity offered. And therefore, without ob- 
jecting to any of the articles, propoſed, he pretended freely 
to grant what in reality was extorted by force. He figned 
two charters, wherein the barons inſerted whatever they Neal. 
ed. The firſt was called the charter of liberties, or the great 
charter d, the other the charter of liberties of the foreſt. By 
peruſing theſe charters, which will be inſerted at the end of 
this reign, the reader may fee what oppreſſions the Engliſh 
had been liable to fince the conqueſt, and what privileges 
they gained on this occaſion. From that time theſe two char- 
ters have been the foundation of the Enghſh liberties, not- 
withſtanding the endeavours of John himſelf and ſome of his 
ſucceſſors, to annull them. 

Theſe charters were figned by the king, and all the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal of the realm, ſealed with the great ſeal, 
and confirmed by the king's ſolemn oath. But for the bet- 
ter ſecuring the obſervance thereof, there were choſen with 
the king's conſent, five and twenty barons, to any four of 
whom, all perſons might apply to complain of the breach of 
the charters. Tt was further agreed, that the four barons, 
who ſhould firſt be informed of any grievance, ſhould ac- 
quaint the king with it, and if it was not redreſſed within 
forty days, ſhould give notice of it to aft the barons, for 
whom, in that caſe, it ſhould be lawful to take up arms, and 


5 KL. caſtle was put into their hands by William Beauchamp the owner, 
. Faris. 

Namely, to William Mareſcall, earl of Pembroke, Ranulph, earl of 
Cheiter, William, earl of Saliſbury, William, earl of Warren, William, 
earl of Albermarle, H. earl of Cornwall, W. and Philip de Albiney, Robert 
de Vieupont, Peter Fitzhubert, Brian de Vifle, G. de Luci, G. de Furni- 
val, Thomas Baſſet, Henry de Braibrock, John de Baſſingebrane, William 
de Cantelu, Henry de Cornhulle, John Fitzhugh, Hugh de Neville, John 
Mareſcall, William Bruwerre, &c. Id. p. 255. 

+ Between Stains and Windfor. Runnemede, ſays M. Weſt. ſignifies the 
mead of council; becauſe, from ancient times, treaties concerning the peace 
ot the kingdom had been often held there, Both parties met on the 5th of 
June, and pitched their tents aſunder in the meadow. On the king's ſide 
appeared the archbiſiops of Canterbury and Dublin, with the biſhops of 
London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, Coventry, and Rocheſter; 
Pandulph the pope's legate, and Almeric, maſter of the knights templars 
in England. And of the laity, Witham Mareſcall, earl of Pembroke, the 
earls of Saliſbury, Warren, and Arundel; with the barons, Alan de Gal- 
loway, William Fitzgerald, Peter and Matthew Fitzherbert, Thomas and 
Alan Baſſet, Hugh de Neville, Hubert de Burgh, ſeneſchal of Poictou, 
Robert de Roppeley, John Mareſcall, and Philip de Albiny. As for thoſe 
au the barons hide, they are ſcarce to be numbered, as you may ſee in Mat. 
tn, under the year 1215. The chief were, Robert Fitzwalter the gene- 


ſame . 


William Gernon, and Hugh de Boves. 


ſeize the king's caſtles, in order to oblige him to redref; th 
grievance, All violence, however, to the king's perſon, the 
queen, and their iſſue, was excepted: But to remove the 
people's ſcruples, about taking up arms againſt their ſove. 
reign, the king conſented that all perſons ſhould ſwear to al. 
fiſt the barons, in all caſes relating to the two charters, Laſt. 
ly, to all theſe conceſſions he added letters patents, directed 
to all his ſheriffs, empowering them to take the oaths of al 
his ſubjects, that they would punctually obſerve the two char. 
ters, and if it was neceſſary, compel the king to obſerve the 
The ſaying of an hiſtorian upon the like occaſion, is ve 
applicable here, that the king intended not to bind bimſeit 
with chains of parchment. All the precautions taken by the 
barons to tie up their ſovereign, ſerved only to make him the 
more eager to free himſelf from a yoke, which to him ſcem. 
ed intolerable. They that were about him being moſtly fo. 
reigners, helped alſo to exaſperate him, by aggravating the 
pride and inſolence of the barons. As they were ſenfible cheſe 
charters, which ſet. bounds to the regal power, could not hy 
be prejudicial to them, they never ceafed repreſenting tg 
him the injury he had done himſelf in ſigning them. In fhor 
all their diſcourſes tended only to put him upon meaſures 10 
free himſelf from the fubjection, to which his conceſſion; 
had rendered him liable. They very eafily ſucceeded in their 
deſign, but the greateſt difficulty lay in the execution. This 
unhappy prince, continually tormented by his own thoughts, 
and the virulent reproaches of his courtiers, grew fo reſcryed 
and melancholy, as ſufficiently diſcovered his vexation. He 
confidered with himſelf of means to be revenged, but kney 
not where to have men and money, to that end. And 
indeed, he ſaw no other remedy than to apply to the barong 
themſelves, againſt whom he deſigned to uſe them. But it 
was not eaſy to deceive them, who. were ſo jealous of 
him. In fine, after turning himſelf every way, his deſpair 
ſuggeſted to him a means of raiſing troops, without having 
wherewithal to pay them, which was, to ſend ſome of his 
confidents* into France, Germany, and Flanders, with or- 
ders to promiſe ſuch as would enter into his ſervice, the con- 
fiſcated eſtates of the rebellious barons, as he called them, 
He gave theſe agents likewiſe a power to make grants be. 
forehand of the lands of the Engliſh: lords, and to exccute 
the deeds in form*. By the like engagements William the 
Conqueror had formerly aftembled a numerous army, which 
rendered him maſter of England. They that had engaged 
with that prince were very ſucceſsful. So the conſideration 
of the noble eſtates they had acquired in the kingdom induc- 
ed great numbers to try the ſame way, in expectation of John's 
procuring them the ſame advantages. At all times, there 
are but too many ambitious or deſperate perſons, who eaget- 
ly embrace all opportunities of enriching themſelves, without 
regarding the juſtice or injuſtice of the fide they efpoule?. 
7hilft his agents were employed in levying troops, John 
was taking care to ſecure the court of Rome. He knew by 
fatal experience, how capable the pope's formidable poner 
was of promoting or hindering the execution of his deligns. 
And therefore he ſent the pope a letter ß, informing him o- 
the conſtraint put upon him, though, as he aſſured him, he 
had proteſted, that being a vaſſal of the holy fee, he could co 
nothing without his = ob With this letter he ſent a copy 
of the charters, and defired the pope to obſerve, that all the 
articles were fo many encroachments upon the regal po, 
and conſequently upon the lord paramount. This was fiat- 
tering the pope in the moſt ſenfible part. Upon this foun- 
dation he entreated him to abſolve him from his oath, that 
he might, with a ſafe conſcience, uſe his endeavours to free 


himſelf from ſo heavy a yoke. After taking theſe meatures 


ral, &c. See their names above, in note, p. 251, : 

Charta communium libertatum, or magna charta, M. Paris, an. 
1215. 

c By another agreement, printed in Dr. Brady's appendix, the ct 0 
London was to remain in the hands of the barons, mentioned in the r 
above, till the 15th of Auguſt that year, and that the archbiſhop ſhould hol 
the tower for the fame term, See Rymer's feed. tom. I. p. 201. 

4 His agents were Walter, biſhop of Worceſter, his chancellor, John, b. 
ſhop of Norwich, Richard de Marifeo, or Maris, who went to the pops 

if M. Paris. 58 
© He ordered, that thoſe foreign troops thould be at Dover by Miche“ 


mas. Id, p. 265. Mat. Paris fays, the king counterfeited the b119P 


ſeal, and wrote in their names to all nations, faying, that all the Er 7 
were become apoſtates ; and whoever would invade them, the kingy Figs 
the conſent of the pope and the biſhops, would give them the lands of es 
apoſtates, p. 255. 3 
f He ſent orders alſo to all the wardens of his caſtles, to furnith tn 
with arms and proviſions, 1 
The king's letter to the pope concludes with theſe words: pro est af 
bentes, quod poſt Deum, perionam veſtrum, & auctoritatem ſedis apo. 
licæ, habemus unicum & fingulare præſidium & ſub veſtr! confident pat! 
cini reſpiramus. Rapin. 
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: ble ſecrecy, fearing; if he appeared too much in 
with of rom; miohe be 1 „or gueſſed at, he 
bose the iſle of Wight for his reſidence. In this retirement 
h kept himſelf as it were concealed a good while, converſing 
if rh fiſhermen and ſailors, and diverting himſelf by walk - 
= Hoo the ſea ſhore with his domeſticks. When the king 
5 known to be retired to the iſle of Wight, people were in 
wh inquiſitive about the cauſe of his retreat. Some joked, 
1 ſaid he was become a fiſnerman or merchanr, others, 
that he deſigned to turn pirate. But though he was not ig- 
norant of theſe ſcoffs, he never regarded them. During 
three months, he waited patiently for the return of his agents, 
and the arrival of the foreign troops, which he was made to 
E with no difficulties at the court of Rome, whoſe 
jntereſt it was to ſupport him. Innocent fell into a ſtrange 
hon with the barons, for daring, without conſulting him, 
to cauſe their king to ſign charters of that nature, and put a 
conſtraint upon a prince, who had taken the croſs, and was 
under the church's protection. In his rage, he ſwore [ by 
St. Peter] that let what would be the conſequence, their raſh- 
neſs ſhould not go unpuniſhed. At the fame time he ſent 
them a letter, enjoining them to renounce what they had ex- 
torted from their ſovereign, unleſs they would incur the in- 
dignation of the holy ſee. But the barons made light of his 
injunctions, and without fearing his thunders, ſeized upon 
Rocheſter, which cardinal Langton put into their hands®. 
They found there a prodigious quantity of ammunition, laid 
in by the king, to be uſed upon occaſion. This was, pro- 
bably, the reaſon of their raking that place. 

Mean time the pope annulling the two charters, and ab- 
ſolving the king from his oath, John's affairs began to have 
+ new face, by the advice he received, that his agents had 
lifted great numbers of adventurers in his ſervice, Where- 
upon, John haſtily quitted the iſle of Wight, and went to 
receive them at Dover. In a ſhort time, he had the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee vaſt numbers arrive from Brabant, Flanders i, 
Normandy, Poictou, Gaſcogne, all ſoldiers of Fortune, and 
ready to venture their lives to gain an eſtate. The number 
of theſe adventurers was ſo confiderable, that the hiſtorians 
who mention it, are ſcarce to be credited. But by an un- 
expected accident, one of the leaders, Hugh de Boyes, with 
no leſs, as it is faid, than forty thouſand men, periſhed in 
the Sea. If theſe had ſafely arrived, John would, doubtleſs, 
have had it in his power to treat the Normans ſettled in Eng- 
land, in the fame manner as William the conqueror had for- 
merly treated the Engliſh. But, notwithſtanding this great 
loſs, there were troops enough left to enable him to trample 
upon the barons, who little expected ſuch a revolution. His 
firſt undertaking was the fiege of Rocheſter, which, after a 
long refiſtance, ſurrendered at laſt, in ſpite of the barons en- 
deavours to throw in ſome ſuccours. He was ſo exaſperated, 
that he would have hanged the whole garriſon, if his gene- 
rals had not repreſented to him, that he would expoſe his 
own troops to the fame cruel uſage k. After the taking of 
Rocheſter, he divided his army in two bodies. He gave one 
to his natural brother the earl of Saliſbury, to go and ravage 
the ſouthern counties, whilſt with the other he marched into 
the northern parts, to make them feel the effe&s of his 
vengeance, Never was England in ſo deplorable a condi- 
tion, with two armies of hungry foreigners, ravaging the 
country in a mercileſs manner. We may eafily gueſs that 
they ſpared not the houſes and lands of the barons, who, 
perceiving themſelves too weak to appear in the field, were 
retired to London. 

Mean while, the pope thundered out an excommunication 
againſt the barons, and ordered Pandulph, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, to enjoin cardinal Langton in his name to pub- 
liſh the bull. But the archbiſhop pretending the pope was 
unpolcd upon, refuſed to comply, till he himſelf had inform- 
ed his holineſs of all particulars. His true reaſon was, be- 
cauſe he could not reſolve to proceed againſt thoſe whom he 
had himſelf encouraged to take arms. Upon his refuſal, the 


11 qui conſcientis neſcio, illud Regis inimicis tradidit. NM. Paris. 


I, 


The troo 


Vac ps from Brabant and Flanders were commanded by Walter 


» Gerard Sottini, and Godeſchall ; thoſe from Poictou and Gaſcogne, 
2 Savaric de Maulion, Geoffrey, and Oliver de Buteville, brothers. M. 


arls, 


* William de Albiney, whom the barons had ſent for and made governor 
under the archbiſhop, William de Lancaſter, and William de Emestord, 
and ſome others, were ſent cloſe priſoners to Corf caſtle, The ordinary 
ers, except the croſs-bow men, were all hanged, 
ence may be gueſſed what vaſt ſums of money the pope in thoſe days 
one out of England, and what great riches the clergy poſſeſſed, when 
g archbiſhop was to pay the pope as much as would now be equal to fifty 


thouſand pounds, He is ſaid to be promoted to the ſee of York for not 
Vving known woman. 


He marched through St, Albans, to Dunſtable, Northampton, and 
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two commiſſioners publiſhed the ex communication themſelves, 
and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to their orders. 'The 
barons not ones. this cenſure, on pretence they were not 
particularly named in the bull, continued their endeavours to 
defend themſelves againſt the king. As for the cardinal arch- 
biſhop, he was ſent for to Rome, where he was like to be 
depoſed, but the pope relenting at the entreaties of the other 
cardinals, only confirmed his ſuſpenſion. «Some tame after, 
he found another occaſion to mortify him, by voiding his 
brother Simon's election, who was choſen archbiſhop of York, 
and putting his enemy, Walter de Grey, in his room, from 
whom however he exacted | for his pall} ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling , for the occaſions of the holy ſee. In fine, after ſe- 
veral mortifications at Rome, Langton's ſuſpenſion was taken 
off, on condition, he would not return to England till the 
troubles were entirely appeaſed. 

When Innocent was informed of the barons' pretence for 
not ſubmitting to the excommunication, he publiſhed another 
bull, wherein they were all excommunicated by name. 'Their 
lands were put under an interdict, as well as the city of 
London, which had taken their part. As the barons ex- 
pected this ſecond bull, they were reſolved to diregard it, 
and prevent its being publiſhed in London. They alledged 
in their vindication, that the bull was obtained by falſe ſug- 
geſtions, and conſequently of no force, that beſides, it was 
not the pope's buſineſs to meddle with temporal affairs, fince 
St. Peter received from Chriſt only ſpiritual power, for which 
reaſon, it was neither juſt nor right, that chriſtians ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be governed by the ambition and avarice 
of the popes. One would hardly believe, they who talked 
at this rate, were the ſame perſons who refuſed to ſerve the 
king, becauſe he was excommunicated, were there not a 
thouſand inſtances to ſhow, how apt men are to ſquare their 
opinions by their intereſts. Mean time, the pope had the 
mortification to ſee his authority contemned, without being 
able to help it, ſince the people were not for him, in which 
caſe he ever darts his thunders in vain. Whilſt the barons 
and Londoners were taking theſe vigorous reſolutions againſt 
the pope, John continued ravaging the kingdom, and eſpe- 
cially the lands of the confederate barons u. It is caſy to 
conceive, that the manner of the foreign troops executin 
his orders, was none of the mildeſt, and that numberleſs 
outrages and cruelties were committed on this occaſion, 
which increaſed the animofity of the barons againſt the 
king &. 

== time the confederate barons were in a deplorable 
condition. Inſtead of recovering their privileges, they be- 
held their eſtates plundered and given to foreigners, whilſt 
the king was with pleaſure glutting his revenge. Their 
wretched ſtate cauſed them at laſt to take a deſperate courſe, 
which engaged them to hazard their own with the kingdom's 
ruin, to have the ſatisfaction of being revenged on the king, 
though at the expence of the poor people. They acquaint- 
ed the king of France e, that if he would ſend Prince Lewis 
his ſon, they promiſed to ſet the crown of England on his 
head, provided he brought ſufficient forces to free them from 
the tyranny of king John. Philip did not want much en- 
treaty to accept of the barons offer. He had once before 
thought of conquering England, and though the loſs of his fleet, 
much more than the threats off the pope, had made him de- 
fiſt from his enterpriſe, he had ſtill a longing defire to ac- 
compliſh it, if a fair opportunity ſhould offer. And as this, 
which the rupture between John and the barons furniſhed 
him with, ſeemed very favourable, he embraced it imme- 
diately, He only defired the barons to deliver twenty-five 
hoſtages, for the performance of their promiſe, to which 
they readily conſented. Upon the arrival of the hoſtages at 
Paris, prince Lewis, then in Languedoc warring againſt the 
Albigenſes, came to the king his tather, to prepare for this 
important expedition. Some troops were immediately ſent 
to the barons v, with aſſurances that he would ſoon 4 follow 
in perſon with a great ſupply. 

[1216] The preparations in France coming to the pope's 


Nottingham ; whilſt William carl of Saliſbury, and Falcafius, with an army 
of foreigners, ravaging, Eſſex, Hertford, Middleſex, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, M. Paris. But in return for theſe outrages, a ſtrong party 
of the barons ſpoiled and ravaged the counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Eſſex, and Hertford; or thoſe parts of them at leaſt, that belong- 
ed to the king's adherents. M. Weſt. 

® Roger de Wendover, (who was then alive,) as well as Ranulph of 
Coggeſhal, have given us a particular account of the barbarities committed 
by king John's mercenaries, whom he calls the guards of ſatan, and miniſ- 
ters of the devil. | 

„ By Saer carl of Wincheſter, and Robert Fitzwalter, who carried letters 
ſealed with the barons ſeal, 'The reaſon of their applying particularly to 
him, was, that moſt of the foreigners in king John's ſervice, were Philip's 
ſubjects ; and ſo they ſhould withdraw king John's main ſupport, by having 
Philip on their fide, M. Paris, p. 279. 

Under the command of the Caſtellan of St, Omers, the Sa of 
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ears, diſpatched thither one Gallo, as his legate, to try to 
yy a ſtop to them. The legate having an audience of the 

ing, forbad him in the pope's name to carry his arms into 
England, as being part of St. Peter's patrimony, and threa- 
tened all perſons whatſoever with excommunication that 
ſhould directly or indirectly, affiſt the Engliſh barons. Phi- 
lip, regardleſs of theſe threats, replied, that England was no 
patrimony of St. Peter, for it was evident, king John could 
not ſubject his kingdom, without the conſent of the ſtates, 
that an act of ſuch a nature was beyond the power of any 
king, and that the maxims which the pope would introduce, 
were too pernicious to all ſtates to be received . The per- 
ſon that ſaid this, was, however the ſame Philip, who, three 
years before, by the pope's ſole authority, thought himſelf 
entitled to England ; which is a clear evidence that the pope's 
exorbitant power was not allowed from a religious principle, 
but from a motive of intereſt or fear. Thus the court of 
Rome received, at certain times, mortifications, which ſhe 
readily winked at, whilſt, on other occaſions, ſhe exerted her 
authority, with extraordinary haughtineſs. 

The Pope's prohibition not interrupting the French arma- 
ment, Lewis was ſoon ready to ſail for England with a fleet 
of ſeven hundred ſhips. Mean time John, who went to Do- 
ver upon the firſt news of the deſign of the French, not 
thinking himſelf able to hinder their deſcent, was retired to 
Wincheſter ; ſo Lewis meeting with no oppoſition, landed 
his troops at Sandwich, without moleſtation. After that he 
marched againſt Rocheſter, which made but a faint reſiſtance. 
The taking of that city drew after it the whole county of 
Kent, except Dover caſtle, where John had left a ſtrong 
garriſon with a brave and faithful governor *. 

Mean while, the pope ſent Gallo, his legate, orders to re» 
pair into England, and folemnly publiſh the bull of excom- 
' munication againſt the barons. At the ſame time he com- 
miſſioned the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, to denounce prince 
Lewis excommunicated the moment he ſet foot in England. 
Lewis endeavoured to divert this blow, by repreſenting to the 
abbot, in a letter u, his right to the crown of England. Among 
other reaſons, he alledged, that John having mounted the 
throne only by the conſent of the barons, the ſame authority 
might depoſe him and put another in his place“. The ab- 
bot not being gained by his arguments, declared prince Lewis 
and his adherents excommunicated, purſuant to the pope's 
expreſs orders. But this was not ſufficient to deter that 
prince from his enterpriſe. As ſoon as he became maſter of 
Rocheſter, he marched to London, where the barons * and 
citizens ſwore fealty to him, after his ſolemn oath to reſtore 
to all, their loſt inheritance, and to the nation their ancient 
privileges. It does not appear in the Engliſh hiſtorians that 
this prince was crowned. However, he certainly acted as 
king, and diſpoſed of every thing relating to the government, 
as if he had been lawfully inveſted with the royal authority ?. 
He made Simon Langton his chancellor, who being incenſed 
againſt the pope, perſuaded the barons and Londoners to deſ- 
piſe the court of Rome's cenſures, and nothwithſtanding the 
interdict to be preſent at divine ſervice, which was celebrat- 
ed as uſual. Lewis for his part readily conſented to what 
was ſo agrecable to his intentions. When he reſolved upon 
this undertaking, he plainly foreſaw, he ſhould meet with 
obſtacles from the pope, and therefore was determined not to 
value his cenſures. Herein he only followed the example of 
his father and the French biſhops, who appealed to the pope 
when better informed, from the ſentence of interdict de- 
nounced upon the whole kingdom. Appeals to a future 
general council were not yet much in uſe, nor the commo- 
dious diſtinction between the holy ſee and the perſon of the 


pope. 


Arras, Hugh Chacun, Euſtace de Neville, Giles de Melun, Baldwin Bre- 
tel, William de Wimes, William de Beaumont, Giles de Herſi, and Briſec 
de Ferſi; who came up the Thames to London on the 27th of February, 
Some of the Engliſh barons holding a tournament with theſe French noble- 
men, one of them mortally wounded Geoffrey de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, 
to the great grief of his party, M. Paris, p. 279. 

4 By Faſter, M. Paris, p. 280. 

r Matthew Paris ſays, that all the great men of France unanimouſly de- 
clared, they would maintain this point even to death, that no king or prince, 
without the conſent of his barons, had power to give away, or make over 
his kingdom, and thereby enflave his nobility. Theſe things were tranſact- 
ed at Lyons, about fifteen days after Eaſter. M. Paris. . Weſt. 

Six hundred flips, and fourſcore other veſſels, called by M. Paris, 


Coggs. 

Hubert de Burge, M. Paris. 

v This letter is ſtill extant in Thorn's hiſtory of that abbey. 

„ Alluding to archbiſhop Hubert's ſpeech at his coronation. 

*The chief of the barons that reſorted to him, were William, earl of 
Warren, William, earl of Arundel, William, earl of Saliſbury, William 
Mareſcall the younger, &c. M. Paris, p. 282. 

He ſummoned on the fourteenth of June, the king of Scotland, and all 
the great men of England to do him homage, or forthwith depart the king- 
dom. M, Paris. } 


z Pope Boniface VIII. upon a quarrel with Philip, excommunicated him, 
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Lewis's party daily increaſing, as he continued his 
greſs, he quickly became maſter of moſt of the four... 
counties. After that he marched towards Notfolk and de 
folk, which likewiſe ſubmitted to him. During theſe _ 
ceſſes, he met with no reſiſtance except from William a, 
Collingham, who, with a thouſand archers, keeping cloſe q 
the prince's army, fell upon the French that ſtraggled "2 
plunder . Shortly after, Lewis's adherents in the North? 
took the city of York, and defired him to come into thoſ 
parts to finiſh the conqueft of all the country beyond "4 
Humber ©, But whilſt he was preparing for this expedition. 
he received a letter from his father, reproving him tor 1c," 
ing behind him the caſtles of Dover and Windſor, which 
were of greater moment than the northern counties, Upo 
this he marched back to beſiege Dover, whilſt the Eneliſh 
barons inveſted Windſor. About the ſame time, Alexander 
I. king of Scotland, purſuant to Lewis's ſummons, came 
and did him homage in perſon, for the lands he held of the 
crown of England %. Which done, Lewis and the Engliſh 
barons ſwore, that they would never make peace without his 
knowledge. But this promiſe was not afterwards well per. 
formed. A little after, John had the mortification to (ce him. 
ſelt deſerted by the Flemiſh and Poictevin troops, whom 
Lewis had found means to entice away from his ſervice, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the embaflidgrs 
ſent by Lewis to Rome, were trying to vindicate their mac. 
ter's claim to the crown of England. They founded his 
right chiefly upon his marriage with Blanch of Caſtile, yre. 
tending that John being lawfully depoſed by the barons, the 
crown was devolved to Blanch his niece. As the account 
pen by an hiſtorian © of the embaſſadors conference with 
nnocent, may ſerve to clear this affair, it will not be ami; 
to relate ſome of the particulars. The pope objected to the 
embaſſadors, that ſuppoſing John was lawfully depoſed, his 
children ought not to be involved in his misfortune. Bur 
ſuppoſing his children, young as they were, to be partakers 
of their father's crimes, Eleanor of Bretagne f, who wa; 
{till alive, preceded. all others. In fine, that the emperor 
Otho, ſon of Henry IT's eldeſt daughter, ought manifcilly to 
go before Blanch of Caſtile, who was born of the younget, 
The embaſſador replied, Eleanor's father and Otho's mother 
being dead, repreſentation could not take place, but the mo- 
ther of Blanch being ſtill living, her daughter might juſtly 
repreſent her. But, anſwered the pope, why ſhould Blanch 
be preferred to the king of Caſtile her brother, and the 
queen of Leon her eldeſt fiſter ? This was a puzzling objecti- 
on. But however, as on this occaſion, the thing was not 9h 
much to give good reaſons, as to alledge ſome good, or bad, 
in order to ſatisfy the pope, the embaſſadors were not at alols 
for an anſwer. They affirmed, that when there were ſeveral 
heirs, and the next of kin did not appearand put in his claim, 
a more diſtant relation might take poſſeſſion of the inhe- 
ritance, ſaving to the other his right: that upon this foun- 
dation their maſter had entered England, but if afterwards 
a nearer than he ſhould claim, he ſhould be always ready 
to give him a reaſonable ſatisfaction. Innocent, was forc- 
ed to be ſatisfied with this reply, alledged not fa much to 
prove the juſtice of Lewis's title, as to ſhow a deference to 
the pope in debating the matter before him. Whatever lis 
deciſion might be, Lewis was reſolved to proſecute his pic- 
tended right, which he grounded more upon force then 
equity, 

The French and Engliſh troops being employed in the 
fiege of Dover and Windſor, John, who till then though! 
himſelf too weak to take the field, left Wincheſter and 
marched into Norfolk and Suffolk, where he committed 
great ravages S. But hearing the barons had raiſed the ug: 


and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, which ſo incenſed him, that 
he got the pope condemned in a ſynod, for fimony, murder, atheiſm, adu 
tery, &c. and his bull, wherein he aſſerted that he was ſupreme lod in ten- 
porale, was burnt by the parliament of Paris, aud by the ttates ot Frances 
who declared * the papal uſurpatious. 

Hugh de Neville ſurrendered to him the caſtle of Marlborough; and 
William de Mandeville, Robert Fitzwalter, and William de Huntingfele 
reduced Eſſex and Suffolk to his obedience. In the mean time king Jo! 
furniſhed the caſtles of Wallingford, Corf, Warham, Briſtol, the Pee“ 
&c. with arms and proviſions. M. Paris. N 
5 1 by Robert de Ros, Peter de Brus, and Richard de Parcj, 

Paris. ; 

© Lewis marched through the eaſtern parts of England, and ſpoiled E. 

ſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, ſeized upon the caſtle of Norwich, reduced 1 
and made all thoſe counties tributary. Gilbert de Grant ſurrendered ul 
colnſhire to him; and took Lincoln. M. Paris. 
4 He alſo ſubdued Northumberland for Lewis. M. Paris. 4 
e Matthew Paris, ann. 12 16, hath ſet forth at large the reaſons proſente! 
to the pope on Lewis's behalf, with the pope's replies, which contall 8 
only the clear ſtate of this controverſy, but alſo many curious points n dhe 
tcudal law of that age. See M. Paris, p. 283.—-285. 

t Arthur's ſiſter, in confinement in Briſtol caſtle. 1 

2 Particularly upon the eſtates belonging to the earl of Arundel, Ros 
Bigad, William de Huntingfield, Roger de Creſci, &c. V. Parts. nin 
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for, with intent to give him battle, he retired to an 
of FR poſt near Stanford, where it would have been 
very Liffcult to attack him. He took care not to hazard a 
battle, apprehenſive as he was, that the officers of his army, 
moſt of whom were ſubjects of the king of France, would 
make their peace with Lewis by ſome notable treachery. 
He was further induced to avoid fighting, by the advantages 
he expected from prolonging the war. He believed he had 
reaſon to hope, the Engliſh would quickly grow weary of 
the French, who began already to play the tyrant, never 
troubling themſelves to conform to their temper and ways. 
John's expectations were not groundleſs. The barons were 
extremely grie ved to ſee all the rewards diſtributed to the fo- 
reigners, and their own inheritances beſtowed on the favou- 
rites of the prince whom they had ſent for, as if the Eng- 
liſh had no right to the conqueſts that were making. But 
all this would not perhaps have engaged them to take other 
meaſures, if what they learnt from the mouth of the viſcount 
de Melun, one of Lewis's prime confidents, had not forced 
them to think of their ſafety, If certain hiſtorians are to be 
credited, this nobleman being ſeized by a mortal diſtemper 
at London, cauſed ſuch of the barons as were poſted there 
for the ſecurity of the city, to be ſent for. When they 
came, he told them, he could not forbear diſcovering a ſe- 
cret, which lay heavy upon his conſcience, and if longer 
concealed from the Engliſh, would infallibly bring them into 
utter deſtruction. Then he diſcloſed to them, that the 
prince was reſolved to baniſh all the barons that had taken 
arms againſt king John, as traitors to their country h. He 
added, this reſolution was taken in a council of fixteen French 
lords, (of whom he himſelf was one) and confirmed by the 
prince with an oath, He declared upon the word of a dyin 
man, what he ſaid was true, and ought to be the leſs quet- 
tioned, xs he was juſt going to appear before the tribunal of 
God. The French hiſtorians call this ſecret a fiction. It 
muſt be confeſſed, it is hard to conceive what ſhould induce 
prince Lewis to make ſuch an oath, in the preſence of fix- 
teen witneſſes, though he would intend to infinuate, that this 
would be a means amply to reward their ſervices. For it 
would have been very imprudent to reveal ſo early ſo black 
a deſign. However, whether the thing was true, or invent- 
ed to tow diſcord between the French and Engliſh, this pre- 
tended ſecret being whiſpered about, made a very deep im- 
preflion on the minds of the barons. It had the greater ef- 
fect, as it agreed with the ſuſpicions the barons had already 
conceived of” the French. From thenceforward many began 
to repent of calling in the foreigners, and ſeriouſly to think 
of returning to the obedience of their ſovereign. Nay, no 
leſs than forty privately gave the king aſſurances of their 
good intentions. But the reſt durſt not venture to truſt a 
prince whom they had fo grievouſly offended, and with whoſe 


cruel and revengeful temper they were too well acquainted. - 


Mean time that unhappy prince was in perpetual motion, 
not knowing whom to truſt, being ſuſpicious of his own 
friends, For which reaſon he carefully avoided fighting, and 
inceſſantly marched from place to place, to break the mea- 
ſures of his enemies. He thought himſelf ſafeſt in the county 
of Norfolk, where he choſe the little town of Lynn to ſe- 
cure his treaſures, his crown, ſceptre, and other things of 
value. This town had expreſſed for him ſuch affection and 
loyalty, that as a mark of his gratitude he granted it great 
privileges. Among other things, he made it a mayor town, 
and preſented the firſt mayor with his own ſword, which is 
ſtill carefully kept there. However, as he found himſelf 
preſſed by the barons, and fearing his treaſures were not ſafe 
at Lynn, he reſolved to remove them to a certain place in 
Lincolnſhire, where he intended to retire. He very nar- 
rowly eſcaped drowning with his whole army in the large 
marſh', which parts the two counties of Lincoln and Nor- 
folk. Before he was quite over, the tide coming up the 
river Well-ſtream, which overflows the marſh-land at high- 
water, put him in extreme danger. But if he eſcaped him- 
lelf he could not fave his baggage, which was all ſwallowed 
vp by the waters. He arrived that night at Swines-head ab- 


* Rapin ſays, to their king and country; but king is not mentioned in 
M. Paris, who adds, and re A their —4 Neg 4 
„ The waſhes between a place called the croſs keys in Norfolk, and Forſ- 
dike in Holland in Lincolnthire. 
| And alſo attended with a flux. M. Paris, p. 286. 
Fa His tomb of grey marble is placed between the choir and the high altar: 
— figure of the King as big as life, and the biſhops, St. Oſwald and St. Wul- 
an, over his head in ſmaller figures with their cenſers in their hands, are 
2 in ſtone, which ſeems to be as ancient as the time of Henry III. But 
the altar tomb on which it is 1 is of a modern fabrick. There is no in- 
tion. Sandf, geneal. p. Bg. 
Caxton is the firſt that mentions it in Engliſh, from whom Speed and 
aker have borrowed it. He fays, that the king hearing it ſaid how cheap 
corn then was, anſwered, he would e're long make it ſo dear, that a penny 
thould be fold for a {hilling. At which a monk there preſent tool ſuch 


na 
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bey, whete he lodged. His vexation for his loſs, which 
was irretrievable in his preſent circumſtances, threw him in- 
to a violent fever, which was heightened by inconfiderately 
eating peaches k. On the morrow, not being able to ride, 
he was carried in a litter to Sleford caſtle, from whence the 
next day, he proceeded to Newark. Here finding his ill- 
neſs increaſe, he made his will and appointed Henty his el- 
deſt ſon, then but ten years of age, his heir. The care of 
his ſalvation employed his thoughts during the reſt of his 
ſickneſs, which put an end to his days on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1216, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, after an unhap- 
py reign of ſeventeen years, feven months, and ten days. 

is body was carried to Worceſter, according to his own 
order, and buried with little funeral pomp in the cathedral, 
where his tomb [with his image upon it] is {till to be ſeen]. 
Some will have it that he was poiſoned by a monk of Swines- 
head abbey, but that is very improbable, ſince it is not men- 
tioned by any of the cotemporary hiſtorians u. 

If this prince's character be drawn according to Matthew 
Paris, his chief hiſtorian, he muſt he repreſented as one of 
the vileſt wretches that ever lived. But, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved, the hiſtories of princes, who have had any conteſts 
with the court of Rome, are to be read with great caution. 
Ir is better thetefore, without regarding the particular ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of the hiſtorians, ſolely to examine 
the aCtions of this monarch, in order to diſcover his temper 
and inclinations. It is certain we muſt frame a very diſad- 
vantageous idea of him, when we confider his unjuſt proceed- 
ings with regard to his brother Richard., the death of prince 
Arthur his nephew, of which he never cleared bimſelf tho- 
roughly : the perpetual impriſonment of Eleanor of Bretagne 
his niece : his putting away Aviſa of Glouceſter : his ex- 
treme indolence, when Philip Auguſtus was conquering his 
dominions in France : his baſe reſignation of his crown to 
the pope : his breach of faith with the barons : and laſtly, 
his bringing into the kingdom an army of foreign mercena- 
ries, to be revenged on his ſubje&s. However, if one had 
a mind to undertake his vindication upon moſt of theſe arti- 
cles, it would not perhaps be ſo difficult as it ſeems at firſt 
fight, But without medling with a ſubject, which would 
lead me too far, I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying of this 
prince, what I elſewhere ſaid of William Rufus : that find- 
ing in king John ſcarce one valuable qualification, it is not 
worth while to juſtify ſome particular actions, though it evi- 
dently appears, that the writers of his life have drawn him in 

blacker colours than he deſerved. This prince had great fail- 
ings, which would not have been ſo viſible or ſo aggravated 

by the hiſtorians, had he been cotemporary with a king of 

France of leſs policy and ambition, with a pope of leſs pride 

and more conſcience, and with a nobility of a leſs turbulent 

ſpirit. As for raifing taxes without the conſent of the ſtates, 
it may be ſaid, it was not very unuſual fince William the 

Conqueror, as the reader may have obſerved in ſome former 

reigns. And yet this is what ſeveral modern hiſtorians ex- 

claim againſt, as if in thoſe days England enjoyed the ſame 
privileges as at preſent. It is eaſy to ſee things were then 
upon a different footing, when it is conſidered, that there was 


a a neceſſity to recur to the time of the Saxon kings to find the 


foundations of theſe privileges, 


King John's fortune never agreed with his temper. He 
was a lover of eaſe and quiet, and his fortune was to be per- 
petually in action. He was fit neither for proſperity nor ad- 
verſity. The former rendered him extremely inſolent, and 
the latter ſurpriſingly dejected. So that a middle fortune 
would doubtleſs have been moſt ſuitable to his temper. 

He is accuſed of excecding his father Henry II. in luſt, a 
failing which princes are ſeldom very reproachfully taxed 
with, unleſs there is a ſettled deſign to defame them for 
other reaſons. It cannot be denied that the monks have en- 
deavoured to paint king John in the blackeſt colours, in or- 
der to excuſe the pope's proceedings againſt him. This evi- 
dently appears in the calumny caſt on his memory, of ſend- 
ing embaſſadors to the miramolin of Africa, with an offer of his 
kingdom, and a promiſe to embrace the Mahometan religion, 


' indignation, that he went and put the poiſon of a toad into a cup of wine, 


and came and drank to the king, which made him pledge him the more rea- 
dily, But finding himſelf very much out of order upon it, he aſked for the 
monk, and when it was told him he was dead, God have mercy upon me, 
(fays the king) I doubted as much. But it is a very improbable ſtory for a 
man to poiſon himſelf to be revenged of another. But Walter Hemingford 
tells it a different way; he ſays, the abbot perſuaded the monk to poiton the 
king becauſe he would have lain with his filter ; and that he did it by a diſh 
of pears which he poiſoned all but three, and then preſenting them to the 
king, he bid him taſte them himſelf, which he did, eating only the three that 
he had marked; and ſo eſcaped, whilſt the king was poiſoned with the reft. 
From Hemingford, Higden and Knighton copied this ſtory, which is not 


mentioned by any hiſtorian that lived within ſixty years of that time. Sce 
Knighton, p. 2425. | 
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which is altogether improbable. However, as unlikely as And, yet, if his government be confidered ſeparately fre 
this charge is, there are modern hiſtorians who ſcruple not his perſonal qualities, it may be ſaid to be none of the würd 
to vent, it for truth, in a belief that Matthew, Paris", who He was the firſt or chiefeſt that appointed thoſe EXCellers 
wrote in the reign of Henry III. ſon of John, would not have forms of civil government in London“, and moſt other 6. 
ventured to advance it, had it been groundleſs. But this ties of the kingdom. According, to Camden and other, 
argument ſeems of little weight, ſince that hiſtorian dared to John was the firſt that coined ſterling moyey. The ccremg. 
ſpcak in very diſreſpectful terms of Henry III. himſelf, with- vies obſerved in the creation of earls, had him for their a;. 
out any dread of his reſentment, from which perhaps he was thor. In fine he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws in Irelan 
ſcreened when he wrote. Add to this, that in thoſe days, and gave the cinque-ports the privileges they etyoy at th 
books were not immediately diſperſed, but remained many day F. 


Wort 


therz, 


&S % 


at this 


0 
times a long while concealed in the monaſteries before they John had no iſſue by his two wives. Iſabella of Angoy. 
were publiſhed. * * leme, his third wife, brought him two ſons and three dyes. 0 

John was always unfortunate, and if we may believe the ters. Henry ſucceeded him. Richard was earl of Corman 
hittorians, always hated by his ſubjects. One cannot how- and afterwards choſen king of the Romans. Of his "MA 
ever reconcile this conſtant hatred of the Engliſh, with the daughters, Joanna was married to Alexander II. King of . | 
great eaſe wherewith he levied armies, even whilſt he, was land, Eleanor was married firſt to William Marſhal, carl ,; 
under the ſentence of excommunication. We muſt therefore Pembroke, and after his death to Simon de Mountfort, ex] : 1 
diſtinguiſh two periods in this prince's reign. The firſt in- of Leiceſter. The emperor Frederick II. efyouſed the thiza 
cludes the time from his coronation to his refiguation of the whoſe name was Iſabella d. | ö 1 
crown to the pope. During this ſpace, if he was not in great The moſt remarkable foreign events during this reigr = ( 
eſteem, at leaſt it does not appear he was ſo odious as his con- were the takin of Conſtantinople by the arms of the Freneh | : 
duct afterwardsrendered him. The ſecond period begins at his and Venetians in 1204, and the crufade apainſt the Albigen. F 1 
reſignation and ends with his life. It cannot be denied, that, ſes“, which gave birth to the inquiſition“. q : 
during this period, his ſubjects had a ſtrong averſion to him. = 


n He not only gives the names of the embaſſadors, viz. Thomas Harding- King's army, or elſe by pecuniary commutation. Indeed the word feutaginm 
ton, and Ralph Fitznicholas, knights, with Robert of London, a prieſt, but in an extenſive ſenſe, did anciently ſignify any payment, aſſeſſed pon 
alſo deſcribes at large the manner of the audience, and their converſation knights fees; whether for the King's army, or not. But here, it will be 
with the black king, and-liow he deſpiſed the king their maiter for his mean- confidered only as a duty, ariſing out of baronies and knights fees, for the 
neſs of ſpirit, and diſmiſſed them with contempt. It is likewiſe recorded of ſervice of the king's army. The ancient way of charging or anſvering i 
king John, that he ſhould ſay ſome time after he had made his peace with was, fo much de ſcutagio Walliz, &c. or pro militibus, for his knight's fre: 
Innocent, that nothing had proſpered with him ſince he was reconciled to or de exercitu Walliz, &c. Theſe eſcuages, pro exereitu, were wont to be 
God and the pope. Again, having been a hunting, at the opening of the — by the king's tenants in capite, by knight's ſervice. Tenant in capie 
buck, it is affirmed he ſhould ſay, ſee how fat that deer is, and yet I dare fignifies immediate tenant. And here it may be obſerved, that a nn 
ſwear he never heard maſs. See M. Paris, p. 243, 24 252» might hold of the king in capite, either by barony, or by kniglit's fervics 

0 King John, in the year 1208, by his letter patents, granted the ci- or by ſerjeanty, or by ſocage, or by fee-farm ; conſequently it iz a mil. 
tizens of London liberty and authority yearly to chooſe themſelves a mayor, take, that ſome great men have been guilty of, that a baron, and u tenax! 
which office before continued during life. He alſo gave them leave to chooſe in capite, was all one. For though every baron, properly ſo called. wi, x 
common council of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens; and to elect and deprive tenant in capite, yet every tenant in capite, , (there being ſome of halt. o 
their ſheriffs at pleaſure. See Stow's ſurvey, b. V. p. 101. quarter, pr a tenth. part of a knight's fee,) was not a baron. The phate u 

? On conſideration that they obliged themſelves, and their heirs, to pro- capite, was commonly uſed to fignify immediate. Alexander de S:rervſoce, 
vide the king upon reatonable ſummons, fourſcore able veſſels at their own -whiltt he refided at the exchequer, collected out of the revenue 'rulls d 
charges, for the ſpace of torty days, and after that to receive wages of the the pipe, many memorials concerning the ſcutages, aſſeſſed in the reigus at 
king. Knighton. Henry II. Richard I. and John; till the fifteenth of Henry III. thc: he 

King John's natural iſſue were: I. Richard, who married Roheſia, heir put together in the red book. He could it ſeems give no account of ſcutage, 
of Fulbert de Dover, who built Chilham caſtle in Kent; by her he had Lo- older than Henry II. though it is more than probable, there were ſeutige ia 
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ra (wife of William Mermion, from whom are deſcended the Dimocks of the time of Henry I. The annual rolls of his reign are loſt, the firit {y- bn 
Scrrvelby in Lincolnſhire, the Ferrersof 'Tamworth and Baddeſly, the Wil- tage (fays Alexander) was aflefſed 2 Henry II. for the army of Wale, n 
loughby's of Wallaton, and the Aſton's of Staffordſhire) and Iſabella marri- twenty ſhillings for every knight's fee, and was aſſeſſed only upon thoſe pre- hy 
ed to David de Strabolgy earl of Athol, who had with her Chilham, whoſe lates who were bound to military ſervices. The ſecond ſcutage, (fays he) , ba 
heirs general were the lord Burgh and the Zouches of Codnor. II. Ge- was for the fame 5 Hen. II. but aſſeſſed not only upon the prelates, bit 71 


offrey Fitzroy, who was ſent over to Rochelle, and there died. III. Sir others according to the number of their fees ; this icutage is entitled, 6: 4 * 


John Courcy (as fays Robert the monk of Glouceſter), IV. Oſbert Git- dono. And here he obſerves, that the donum of the prelates make a tun — 
tord, to whom his father king John, in the ſeventeeth year of his reign, anſwerable to the number of fees, held of the king in capite; and therefure bi 
commanded the ſheriff of Oxfordſhire to deliver thirty pounds, the eſtate of by him ſuppoſed to be a real ſcutage, This was two marks per fee. Inthe * 
Thomas de Arden in that county. V. Oliver, called Olivarius frater Hen- 18th of Hen. II. the eſcuage of Ireland came to be put in charge. To 80 
rici, tertii, in Records of Henry III. He was at the ſiege of Damietaz with this eſcuage, ſeveral perſons are charged, under this title, de ſcutagio mil- fn 


Saher de Quincy earl of Wincheſter, and William de Albiney earl of Arun- tum qui nec abierunt, &c. i. e. the eicuage of knights, who did not go nt 
del, and others. VI. Joan, wite of Lewellin the ſeat fours of North- Ireland, nor fend thither any knights or money, It has been before ob- =” 
Wales, to whom king John gave with her the lordſhip of Ellefmere in the ſerved, (in the laſt coin note,) -that charters or certificates of knight's {3 % 
| 


marſhes of Wales. She had iſſue by him David (who did homage to Hen- were ſent in, when aid for marrying Henry IId's daughter was levied ; at 


ry III. at Weſtminſter, 1229,) and two daughters Wencelina, wife of Sir it ſeems that in ancient times whenever ſcutages were to be levied, the bar = 
Reginald de Brewes, and Margaret, wife of John de Breyes, (ton of the faid . and tenants in capite, did ſend in certificates of their reſpective fecs, cih: 3 ha 
Reginald) by whom ſhe had William de Brewes lord of Gower, &c, trom , totius quoties, or at leaſt moſt uſually, This appears by the red bock 0: 1 ohe 
whom many noble families are deſcended. Sandf. p. 87. | the exchequer, and teita de Nevil. The reader may fee the certiſic:te 0 2 

About the year 1160, one Waldo a merchant of Lyons, applying him- Robert de Beauchamp of Hacche, for his barony,” in Maddox's formulare. Gor: 
ſelf to the itudy of the ſcriptures, and finding there were no grounds there No, 11. As eſcuage was, rendered for fees holden of the king in capite, U 1 by 
for ſeveral of the Romiſii doctrines, particularly tranſubſtantiation, publicly knight's ſervice, ut de corona, ſo it was rendered far fees holden of hong oi 
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As a preface to the-charters of the Norman kings, it may not be amiſs. to. prefix an account of the 
17 rincipal alterations that have happened to the ancient Latin tongue, and of the riſe and pro- 
Lreſs of the lingua Romana, which was introduced in its room, 


age of ſeveral of the European countries by wars 
nd migration of nations received a great alteration, parti- 
e larly in Italy, France, and Spain, where the Latin tongue 
ore once planted, and by the corruption of which, in pro- 
fs of time, three ſeveral languages (Italian, French, and 
8 aniſh) reſembling, yet differing from, each other were 
formed: When the Barbarick nations came to ſpread them- 
ves over Europe, theſe three languages, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Barbarick, were called lingua Romana, Roma- 
nica, or Romaneſca, and they that ufed them were ſometimes 
ſtyled Romani. Under the lingua Romana, taken exten- 
fively, may be comprehended as well that part of the French 
(for exam le) or Gallick language, which was evidently, as 
alſo that which was not fo evidently, derived from the Latin, 
provided it was not of Teudiſcan original, though in after 
ages even ſome Teudiſcan words were affumed into it, as 
Seneſchallus, Mareſcallus, &c. The like may be ſaid of 
the Italick lingua Romana, with reſpect to the Gothick or 


U PON the declenſion of the Roman empire, the lan- 


is land of the king by knight's ſervice, as of an honour, then in 
22 and not of the — ſuch tenant was not indiſpenſibly 
obliged to do perſonal ſervice in the * army, but was to pay the king 
eſcuage, when it was aſſeſſed: at leaſt, this was alledged to be the uſage in 
the reign of Edward II. When the king went forth with his army, he was 
wont to ſummon his barons and tenants in capite by knight ſervice, to be 
ready to do their ſervice in his army, according to the number of their fees, 
and quantity of their tenure. This was called ſummonce ad habendum 
ſervitium. This ſummonce ran thus: Vicecomiti kauciæ ſalutem. Præ- 
« cipimus tibi quod fine dilatione ſummoneri facias per totam ballivam tuam, 
« archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, priores, comites, barones, milites, & 
« ſiherè tenentes & omnes alios qui ſervitium nobis debent five ſervitium 
« militare vel ſerjeantiæ: quodque ſimiliter clamari facias per totam balli- 
« yam tuam quod ſint apud Wigorniam in craſtino 8. Trinitatis, anno regni 


4 noſtri ſeptimo, omni dilatione & occafione poſtpoſitis, cum toto hujuſmodi 


« ſervitio quod nobis debent, parati cum equis & armis ad eundum in ſer- 
« yitium noſtrum quo eis præceperimus. T. H. &c. apud Weſtmon. 25. 
« dei Marti.“ Eodem modo ſcribitur omnibus vicecomitibus. Cl. . Hen. 
III. m. 10. dorſo. When a man was to prove that he had done his ſervice 
in the king's army, he commonly made his 2 by certificate or teſtimony 
of the commander in chief, or of the conſtable, marſhal, or their lieutenant, 
or by the rolls of the marſhalſy of the army. It the barons and knights 
holding in capite, did not go in perſon with the king in his army, they ſome- 
times fent knights in their ſtead, and ſometimes made fine with the king, 
ne transfretent, or pro remanendo ab exercitu, or quia non abierunt cum 
rege, &, When king Edward II. ſummoned his army to march into Scot- 
land, he commanded the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer to _ 
of fines at the rate of forty pounds for each knight's fee, to be paid by arch - 
biſhops, biſhops, the religious, widows, and other women who owed ſer- 
vice, and were defirous to make fines, for the ſame. 1 5. Ed. II. Rot. 65. 
Sometimes the barons and tenants by knight's ſervice were amerced for not 
ſending their-knights to ſerve for them in- the king's army, When they did 
actual ſervice with their knights for ſo many fees as they were anſwerable 
for, or ſent knights in their ſtead, or made fine for the ſame, they were wont 
to be acquitted of eſcuage. Eſcuage was not chargeable upon. lands holden 
in frankalmoigne of royal foundation. If a ſubject gave land to a religi- 
ous houſe in trankalmoigne, ſuch land was not be diſtrained for eſcuage, as 
long as the donor or his heirs had other lands in the fame county on which 
the eſcuage might be levied. Again, lands holden purely in ſocuge paid 
not eſcuage, neither was it paid by perſons ta whom the king by charter 
granted freedom from eſcuage. As the lord who held of the king in capite 
by knight's ſervice, paid = on to the. king for his knight's fee; ſo the 
tenants of ſuch lord, who held the fame fees, by knight's ſervice, paid eſ- 
cuage for the ſame to their lord, according to the quantity of their te- 


' nure; and then the lord was ſaid, habere ſcutagia ſua, to have his eſcuage, 


to wit, of his tenants. The tenants paid eſcuage to their lord, to enable 
him to pay his eſcuage to the king, or reimburſe him when he had paid it, 
When the lord holding in capite did perſonal ſervice in the king's army, 
or paid or beeame duly charged with his eſcuage to the king, he was enti- 
tled to have eſcuage of his tenants, for the fees which they held of him, and 
which he held of the king in capite. Iu this caſe, the lord might juſticiare 


tenentes ſuos, compel them by diſtreſs to pay him eſcuage: or if he could 
not compel them himſelf, he often had a writ of aid directed to the ſheriff 


to aſſiſt him. But ſometimes the lord was forced to make fine with the king, 
pro habendo ſcutagio ſuo, to have his ſcutage. In ſhort, it ſeems that ei- 
cuage was due to the lord from lands which were holden by knight's ſer- 


. vice, ab antiquo, but not from lands holden by knight's ſervice newly created. 


or where a manor paſfed by grant from the king, with the tenure of 
knight's ſervice annexed. to it, the lord could not have elcuage of the tenants 
of that manor, if the tenants were not wont to do any military ſervice to the 


king, whilſt the manor was veſted in the king. In elder times, in caſe the | 
lord was entitled to receive eſcuage of his tenants, ſuch eſcuage was uſually 


collected by the lord, per manum ſuam, who uſed to juſticiate or diſtrain his 
tenants to pay it. Whether it was all along neceſſary for the lords to have 
the king's leave to collect his eſcuage per manum ſuam or no, ſuch leave 
_ lometimes granted by the king to particular lords. But as in proceſs 


; _ time, it was very often doubtful, whether lands were holden by knight's 


vice or other tenure; or if holden by knight's ſervice, whether they were 
holden immediately of the king or ſome other lord, or by how many knight's 


2 2 neceſſary that eſcuage ſhould be collected by the ſheriffs of coun- 
les, Who mi 

the like articles. In the 19th of Henry III. the earls, barons and all others 
© the realm, granted to the king an efticax auxilium, (called in the writ a 
cutage) viz, two marks of every knight's fee holden in capite, and of his 


wards ; hereupon, the ſheriff of Somerſetſhire was ordered by writ, that in 


the inſtance of the earls, &c. he ſhould diſtrain all the knights and frechol- 


. harp was Ka gr that hape. 
es they were holden, or the like: I ſay, for theſe and other cauſes, it be- 


ight take inquiſition by the oath of jurors, NY theſe and 


Longobardick. This diſtinction is very antient, for when 
Lewis and Charles, ſons of Lewis the pious, divided their 
father's empire, Lewis ſwore to the agreement in the Gal- 
lick lingua Romana and Charles in the Teudiſcan. At the 
ſame time the ſubjects of each prince were ſworn in their 
proper language *. | 

" This was the lingua Romana of France. Specimens of 
the ancient lingua Romana of Italy and Spain are very rare. 
It was pecuhar to the Spaniſh lingua Romana, that beſides 
the Gothick, it had a great deal of the Mooriſh mixed with 
it. The Caſtilian, or genuine language of Spain is even at 
this day called by the Spaniards, Romance, in oppoſition 
chiefly to the Mooriſh. The lingua Romana having thus 
prevailed in France, Italy, and Spain, the inhabitants, when 
they wrote in Latin, formed many Latin words out of their 
own Romancik language, which were uſed in the diſtorted 
ſenſe they bore in that language ; ſo that to underſtand rheir 
ſenſe and meaning, they muſt not be reduced directiy to the 
ancient Latin, but to the Romanick or baſtard Latin, from 


ders who held of them by knight's ſervice, to pay the ſaid two marks per fee, 
To conclude, ſeveral particulars relating to the manner of collecting the 
ag eſcuage, may be obſerved from a commiſſion (in the 10th Edw. II.) 
made to certain perſons. Theſe commiſſioners were appointed to levy the ei- 
cuages of the armies of Scotland of the 28th, 3ſt, and 35th years of Edward 
I. within the county of York, at the rate of forty ſhillings per fee, In or- 
der thereto, they were to enquire by oath of lawful men of the county, what 
fees were held in capite of the king, at the time of thoſe armies ; and what 
of eſcheats, honours, and purchaſes ; what heirs were under age, and in 
cuſtody of king Edward I. and what archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbeye, 
priories, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, or Offices, then void, the temporali- 
ties whereof did belong to the king; and who held the knight's fees belonging 
to ſuch heirs, archbiſhopricks, &c. and for what portion of a knights fee cach 
one held and where. And the ſheriff was commanded to ſummon lawfil 
men to appear before the commiſſioners, to make inquiſition touching the 
matters aforeſaid. And the commiſſioners were to amerce ſeverly ſuch as 
they ſhould find rebellious or diſobedient. From what has been aid it ap- 
pears that lord chief juſtice Coke was miſtaken in ſpeaking of eſcuage as if it 
was a tenure, His words are: © Every tenure by eſcuage is a tenure by 
* knight's-ſervice: but every tenure that holds by knight's ſervice holdeth 
* not by eſcuage. For he that holdeth by caſtleguard or corpage, holdeth 
„by knights ſervice, and yet he ſhall pay no etcuage, becauſe he holdeth 
“ not to go to war.“ Coke Com. p. 69. But the reaſon (as Mr. Maddox 
obſerves) why eſcuage was not paid by thoſe that held by caſtleguard, was, 
becauſe when a military tenant did actual ſervice in an army, or in a caſtle, 
then he paid no eſcuage. So that Littleton's words,, quo tient ſa terre per 
eſcuage, are to be underſtood as if he had ſaid, per le ſervice de eſcuage. 
Having thus largely treated of eſcuage, before I proceed totallage, I will con- 
clude this note with briefly ſpeaking of danegelt, which was different from 
either aid, eſcuage, or tallage. It was firſt ſet on foot in the Anglo-Saxon 
times : however, it continued many years after the conqueſt, In the reign 
of Henry I. in the year 1114, it was paid throughout the kingdom. And 
in Stephen's, it is accounted for in every county, as if it were a ſettled year- 
ly revenue; that is to ſay, in the like words which were then wont to be 
uſed in accounting for the yearly revenue. Danegeldum novum for the firſt 
year, præteritum danegeldum for the preceeding year, and vetus danegeldum 


tor the third preceeding year: however, it is not certain that danegelt was a ſet- 


led yearly revenue. The famous author of the dialogue concerning the exche- 
quer ſeems to have thought it a yearly revenue before, but not after the 
conqueſt, It may be traced by the rolls to the reign of Henry II. but it 
does not appear, that danegelt was paid in the latter part of Henry IId's reign, 
nor in thoſe of Richard I. and John, In all or moſt of the accounts of dane- 
gelt in 2 Henry II. there is a large deduction made, under the terms in waſto, 
which is ſuppoſed to be by Prey of of the realm being ſo waſted by the long 
inteſtine wars between Stephen and Maud. Hence it ſhould ſeem that 
danegelt was a fort of hidage, or a revenue ariſing from lands as divided or 
meaſured by hides. Again, it ſeems that danegelt was charged upon land, 
becauſe it is paid by the men of the counties only, the citics and towns an- 
ſwering at the ſame time under the name of an auxilium or donum, tallage 
cuſtom ill be the ſubject of the next coin note. | | 1279 


: King John, in his coins, gives his face full, in a triangle, with a ſcepter 
in his right hand, inſeribed JoHANNEs REX. On the reverſe, another tri- 
angle, with a half moon and a ſtar, and this inſcription: RoBERD. oN. Divx. 
which laſt words ſhow the money was coined at Dublin or Divelin. This 
king was the firſt that had the title of dominus Hiberniæ or lord of Ireland; 
accordingly he is ſtyled, on his, great ſeal, jon anNEs DEI GRATIA REX Ak- 
NGLIE DOMINUS HIBERNIE; and on the counter ſeal, joHanNNEs Dux 
NORMANYNIE ET AQUITANIE COMES ANDEGAYIE, It is obſervable, that ali 

* LF Nun: . ſ . « - 
the pennies that have the'head in a triangle were Iriſh coins. The Irifh 

The oath of Lewis's ſubjects ran thus: Si Lodhuvigs ſacrament que ſor: 
fradre Karlo jurat conſervat, & Karlus meos fendra de ſuo part non lo itani: 
fi io returnar non lint pois, ne io ne veuls cui eo returnar in pois, in null 
ajudha contra Lodhuvig li ver. In Latin thus: Si Lodhuvicus facramen- 
tum quod fratri Karlo juravit conſervat, & Karlus mens ſenior [domunns | 
ex ſua parte non illud tenet, fi ego vertere non eum inde pofſium, nec ego 
nec alius quiſpiam eum avertere inde poteſt, fiin nullo adjutoro countra I. Od. 
hunicum non cum eo ibo. 
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which they received the ſignification they are uſed in by the 
Romanick writers. This may be illuſtrated by the follow- 
ing examples. 
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In Romanick. 

Men, or folks. 

Lord, or ſuperior. 

Liegeman, or one that owes 
fealty. 

A homager, or man that 
owes fealty or ſervice. 

Duties,. preſentations or pay- 
ments, 

An earl or count, 

A villain, or baſe perſon. 

Kinsfolk, or relations. 

A meſſage. 

Quit, free, or diſcharged. 

Droit, law, or legal right. 

To hold in vaſſalage, or de- 
mean. 

Unfair device, engin. 

Mercy, or pity. 


In Latin, 
Gens, a nation or family, 
Senior, elder. 


Fidelis, faithful. 
Homo, a man. 
Conſuetudo, cuſtom or uſage. 


Comes, a companion. 
Villanus, a villager. 
Parentes, parents. 
Mandatum, a command. 
Quietus, quiet or at reſt. 
Directum, direct or ſtrait, 
Tenere, to hold or keep. 


Ingenium, wit. 
Pietas, piety. 


Probitas, probity. Proweſs. 
Charta, paper. Charter, inſtrument, diplo- 
ma, deed, 


To theſe may be added many more words derived from 
Latin, but impreſſed with a new Romanick ſtamp. Such as 
advocatus-atio, avoue, avocato, abogado: rendum, rent, 
rendita, renta : med:etas, medium, meite, moite, meta, 
mitad : diffidare- atus, defhre, diffidare, sfidare: data, done, 
dada: diviſa-ſe: curia, curtis, curte, cour, curia, corte: 
excidere, exci- exca- dentia, eſcheoir, eſcheute, exchaetta, 
caducita, dominium, domanium, demanium, domaine, do- 
minio: miles, militaris, militia (knighthood) : caballus, cheval, 
cavallo, chivaler, cavalliero, cavallero (knight) : foras, fori, 
fuori fucra, foris meum ſtagile : forts factum- ura, forfaict, 
intendere, entendre deinent, intendere dimento, entender- 
dimiento : ſapere, ſaver, ſavoir, ſapere, ſaver, ſaputo, ſavido: 
ante, en avant, en avanti, innanzi, in antea, da aqui ade- 
lante : cognitiones, cogniſances : ligeus, ligeantia, ligantia : 
arreragium, vaſſallus, maritagium, and infinite others which 
appear in the language of the middle and lower ages. Others 
there are that are not, or at leaſt not ſo evidently derived 
from the Latin, as ſpata, tallia, francus, francheſia, bailium, 
bailivus, catallum, bannum, bannitus, coſamentum (mar- 
riage) felo, felonia, ſiniſcalcui, mariſcalcui, baro (a noble 
baron) baronia, cuſtuma, plata, guardia, guerra, garcio, pale- 
fridui, warrentum, &c. 

It would be difficult to fix the exact time and manner of 
the ſettlement of the lingua Romana, taken extenſively, or 
in each country apart. In France this dialect ſoon appeared 
after the reign of Charles the great. It came from — 
into England. The Normans receiving it from the French 
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and the Engliſh from the Normans. The entrance of 
England may be dated from the time of Edward the 
ſor, who had reſided in Normandy, and alſo in the co 
France, But it was not generally received and uſed 
Engliſh till after the Norman conqueſt. As for th 
charta, which in Latin fignifies paper, in the Romanick 
language it ſtands for charter, inſtrument, or diploma, The 
charters of the Roman emperors were commonly called nan 
datum, reſcriptum, imperiale, divinum, regium, divale: 
liters imperiales, ſacra juſho, diploma, &c. e charters 
or inſtruments of private men, libellus, literæ, epiſtola, fyp. 
grapha, chirographum ; moſt uſually libellus, as libellus 
mutui, venditionis, ratahibitionis, &c. Afterwards in the 
days of the Longobardick, Franick, and Alemannick k; 
the word charta came into uſe, and in time was fo generg]| 
received, that it ſeems to have ſupplied the place of libe11; 
itſelf. In ſhort, though charta is a true Latin word, is yy, 
not uſed currently for a diploma, deed, or inſtrument tj 
the Romanick ages. Since which it has always been uſed 
in that ſenſe by notaries, diplomatiſts and formularians, The 
Anglo-Saxons had no words anſwering to the Latin words 
charta, or chartula, as the French, Spaniards, and Italian; 
had. In Anglo-Saxon, an inſtrument, deed, or Writing was 
uſually called boc, landboc, gewrit, names very different 
from Latin and Romanick. In the Anglo-Norman times 
charta ſucceeded in the room of boc and landboc; and breye 
ſcriptum, or reſcriptum, in the room of | promey : 

It is to be obſerved, that in magna charta, or the oreat 
charter of liberties as well as in the others, though the 
words dedimus and conceſhmus are uſed, they do not mean 
that the king has given or granted any new liberty, but 
only confirmed the old privileges, rights, and cuſtoms of the 
kingdom, as is evident from numberteſs places in the char- 
ters. Hence the miſtake of thoſe who have imagined from 
theſe expreſſions, that the liberties of the people are only 
conceſſions of the ſovereign. Madox hift. Exch. 

From what has heen ſaid, it appears I. That out of the 
ancient Latin were formed the Italian, French, and Spaniſh 
tongues. II. That theſe after the ſpreading of the barbaroys 
nations in Europe were called lingua Romana, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Barbarick. III. That when the inhabitants of 
Italy, Spain, and France came to write in Latin, they uſed 
words in the ſame ſenſe they bore in the Romanick. IV. That 
therefore to underſtand their meaning, recourfe muſt be had 
not to the Latin but to the Romanick. V. That this di- 
le& was ſettled in England after the Norman conqueſt, VI. 
That charta, though a true Latin word, fignifying paper, 
was uſed in a Romanick ſenfe for deed, inſtrument, diploma, 
VII. That charter ſucceeded to the Anglo-Saxon boc, landboe, 

ewrit. And though charta occurs in ſome Latin Anglo 
Ln donations, they are either ſpurious or tranſlations, 
VIII. That after the conqueſt, charter was uſed for all royal 
donations, grants, or conceſſions. Laſtly, that the words 
give and grant in charters, do not always imply new concel- 
ſions, but only a confirmation or revival of ancient immunities, 
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Charta Regis WILLIELMI conquiſitoris. 


ILLIELMUS rex Anglorum, dux Normanno- 
rum, omnibus hominibus ſuis Francis & Anglis, ſa- 


lutem. 


De religione & pace publica. 


I. Statuimus imprimis ſuper omnia, unum Deum per totum 
regnum noſtrum venerari, unam fidem Chriſti ſemper invio- 
latam cuſtodiri, pacem, & fecuritatem & concordiàm, judi- 
cium & juſtitiam inter Anglos & Normannos, Francos & 
Britones Wallis & Cornubiz, Pictos, & Scotos Albaniæ, 
ſimiliter inter Francos & inſulanos, provincias & patrias, que 
pertinent ad coronam & dignitatem, defenſionem & obſerva- 
tionem & honorem regni noſtri, & inter omnes nobis ſubjee- 
tos per univerſam monarchiam regni Britanniæ firmiter & in- 


iolabiliter obſervari. Ita quod nullus alii forisfaciat in ullo 
{per forisfacturam noſtram plenam. 


De fide & obſequio erga regem. 


II. Statuimus etiam ut omnes liberi homines fœdera & ſa- 
cramento affirment, quod intra & extra univerſum regnum 
Angliz (quod olim vocabatur regnum Britanniæ) Willielmo 
regi domino ſuo fideles eſſe volunt, terras & honores illius 
nini fidelitate ubique ſervare cum eo, & contra inimicos & 
:licnigenas defendere. 


Printed in Mr. Lambard's Archionom, and in Sir Roger Twiſden's 


} 


. et "12 {:me work, from the ancient manuſcript copy in the red book 


De Normanni ſeu Francigenæ cede. 


III. Volumus autem & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes be- 
mines, quos nobiſcum adduximus, aut poſt nos venerit!, 
ſint ſub protectione & in pace noſtra per uni verſum regnun 
prædictum; & fi quis de illus occiſus fuerit, dominus q 
habeat intra V. dies homicidiam ejus ſi poterit; ſin autem, 
incipiat perſolvere nobis XLVI marcas argenti, quamdiu ſub. 
ſtantia domini illius perduraverit : ubi vero ſubſtantia domi 
defecerit, totus hundredus in quo occiſio facta eſt, comm 
ni tur ſolvat quod remanet. 


De jure Normannorum qui ante adventum regis Gulielmi c- 
ves fuerant Anglicani. 


IV. Et omnes Francigena, qui tempore Edwardi prop” 
qui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps confuetudinum Angloruns 
quod ipfi dicunt? Anhlote & Anſcote, perſolvat ſecundun 
legem Anglorum. 


De clientelari ſeu feudorum jure, & ingenuorum immu- 
nitate. 


5 . 8 1 15 

V. Volumus etiam ac firmiter precipimus & concedun 
ut omnes liberi homines totius monarchæ regni nofir! p 
dicti, habeant & teneant terras ſuas & poſſeſſiones ſuas ben 


in the exchequer. 


d 1, e. Payment of ſcot and lot. 2 Perus 
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HISTORY 


in pace, libere ab omni exactionc in juſta, & ab omni talla- 


io, ita quod nichil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur, niſi ſervi- 
zum ſuum liberum, quod de jure nobis facere debent & fa- 
Jo re tenentur; & prout ſtatut um eſt eis & illis a nobis datum 
2 conceſſum jure hæreditario imperpetuum, per commune 
concilium totius regni noſtri prædicti. 


De nocturnis cuſtodiis, 


VI. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes on 
vitates & burgi & caſtella & hundredi & wapentachia totius 
regni noſtri prædicti, fingulis noctibus vigilentur & cuſtodi- 
antur in gyrum, pro maleficis & inimicis, prout vicecomes 
& aldermanni, & præpoſiti & cætiri ballivi & miniſtri noſtri 
melius, per commune confilium ad utilitatem regni, pro- 
videbunt. 


De menſuris & ponderibus. 


VIL. Et quod habeant per univerſum regnuin menſuras 
ſideliſſimas & ſignatas, & pondera fideliſſima & ſignata, ſicut 
boni prædeceſſores ſtatuerunt. 


De clientum ſeu vaſſalorum præſtationibus. 


VIII. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 
oomites & barones, milites, & ſervientes, & univerſi liberi 
homines totius regni noſtri prædicti, habeant & teneant ſe 
ſemper bene in armis & in equis, ut decet & oportet, & 
quod ſint ſemper prompti & bene parati ad ſervicium ſuum 
integrum nobis explendum & peragendum, cum ſemper opus 
adfuerit ſecundum quod nobis debent de feodis & tenementis 
ſuis, de jure facere, & ſicut illis ſtatuimus, per commune conci- 
lium totius regni noſtri prædicti, & illis dedimus & conceſſi- 
mus in feodo jure hæreditario; hoc præceptum non fit vio- 
latum ullo modo, ſuper forisfacturum noſtram plenam. 


Ut jura regia illæſa ſervare pro. viribus conentur ſubditiz 


IX. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 
liberi homines totius regni noſtri prædicti ſint fratres conju- 
rati ad monarchiam noſtram & ad regnum noſtrum pro viri- 
bus ſuis & facultatibus, contra inimicos pro poſſe ſuo defen- 
dendum & viriliter ſervandum, & pacem & dignitatem coronæ 
noſtræ integram obſervandum, & ad judicium rectum, & ju- 
ſtitiam conſtanter omnibus modis pro poſſe ſuo fine dolo & 


ſine dilatione faciendum. [Hoc decretum ſancitum eſt in ci- 
vitate London] 


Ne venditio & emptio fiat niſi coram teſtibus & in civitatibus. 


X. Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva? pecunia vendatur 
aut ematur niſi intra civitates, & hoc ante tres fideles teſtes, 
nec aliquam rem vetitam, ſin: ſidejuſſore & warranto : quod 
hi aliter fecerit, ſolvat & perſolvat & poſtea forisfaQturam. 


De emporiis & jure urbium, pagorumque notæ melioris, 


XI. Item nullum merdatum vel forum ſit, nec ſieri per- 
mittantur, niſi in civitatibus regni noſtri, in burgis & muro 
rallatis, & in caſtellis & in locis tutiſſimis, ubi conſuetudi- 
nes regni noſtri & jus noſtrum commune & dignitatis coronæ 
noſtræ quæ conſtituta ſunt a bonis prædeceſloribus noſtris 
deperiri non poſſunt, nec defraudari, nec violari, ſed omnia 
rite & in aperto & per judicium & juſtitiam fieri debent. Et 
ideo caſtella, & burgi & civitates ſitæ ſunt & fundatæ, & 
ædificatæ, ſeilicet, ad tuitionem gentium & populorum reg- 


mi, & ad defenſionem regni, & idcirco obſervari debent cum 


omni libertatate & integritate & ratione. 


De purgatione forenſi in judiciis publicis. 


XII. Decretum eſt etiam 9 ibi, ut fi rancigena appellave- 


mt Anglum de perjurio aut murdro, furto, homicidio, (Ran 
_ dicunt) apertam rapinam quz negari non poteſt, An- 
glus ue 


ſe defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut judicio ferri, 
1 * . * " * . 
aut duello: fi autem Anglus infirmus fuerit, inveniat alium, 


Y Pro eo faciat: fi quis eorum victus fuerit, emendet regi 
m Anglus Francigenam appellaverit, & 


XI. ſolid. Si autu 
Butan voluerit judicio aut duello, volo tune Francigenam 
purgare fe ſacramento, non ferro, 
© i. e. Pecus. 
i e. Londini, 


4 — e are not in the red book of the exchequer, but to be found in 
*-0pton's chronicle, col. 982. and are alſo in the maunuſcript belonging 


of ENGLAND. 


Firmantur leges Edwardi regis. 


259 


XIII. Hoc quoque præcipimus ut omnes, habeant & tene- 
ant leges Edwardi regis in omnibus rebus, adauctis hiis, quas 
conſtituimus ad utilitatem Anglorum. 


De juſtitiæ public fide juſſoribus. 


XIV. Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri pro libero, ſit in 
plegio, ut plegius eam habeat ad juſtitiam, ft quod offenderit, 
& quiſquam evaſerit, taliam videant plegii, ut ſolvant, quod 
calumniatum eſt, & purgent ſe quod in evaſo nullam frau- 
dem noverint. Requiratur hundredus & comitatus (ficut an- 
teceſſores ſtatuerunt) & qui juſte venire debent & noluerint, 
ſummoneantur ſemel ; & fi ſecundo non venerint, accipia- 
tur unus bos; & ſi tertio, alius bos; & fi quarto, reddatur de 
rebus hujus hominis quod calumniatum eſt, quod dicitur 
Ceathgel, & inſuper regis forisfactura. 


De ſervis & corum manumiſſione. 


XV. Et prohibimus ut nullus vendat hominem extra pa- 
triam; ſi qui vero velit ſervum ſuum liberum facere, tradat 
eum vicecomiti per manum dextram in pleno comitatu, quie- 
tum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervitutis ſuæ per manumiſſio- 
nem, & oſtendat ei liberas vias & portas, & tradat illi libera 
arma, ſcil. lanceam & gladium, deinde liber homo eſſicitur. 


De ſervis. 


XVI. Itam fi ſervi permanſerint fine calumnia per annum 
& diem in civitatibus noſtris, vel in burgis muro vallatis, vel 


in caſtris noſtris, a die illa liberi efficiuntur, & liberi a jugo 
ſervitutis ſuæ ſint imperpetuum. 


De ſupplicorum modo. 


XVII. Interdicimus etiam, ne quis occidatur vel ſuſpen- 
datur pro aliqua culpa, ſed enervantur oculi & abſcidantur 
pedes, vel teſticuli vel manus, ita quod truncus remaneat vi- 
vus in ſignum proditionis & nequitæ ſuæ, ſecundum enim 
quantitatem delicti debet pœna maleficis infligi : iſta præcep- 


ta non ſint violate ſuper forisfacturam noſtram plenam. Teſ- 
tibus, &c. 


Alia charta continens inſtitutiones ſive leges regis Willielmi; 
quæ videntur additiones prioribus ©. 


Willielmus Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, omnibus ad quos 
ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalutem & amicietiam, quod mando 
& præcipio per totam Angliæ nationem cuſtodiri. 


De examine forenſi. 


XVIII. Si Anglicus homo compellet aliquem Francigenam 
per f bellum de furto vel homicidio vel aliqua re pro qua bel- 
lum fieri debeat, vel judicium inter duos homines, habeat ple- 
nam licentiam faciendi. Et ſi Anglicus bellum nolit, Fran- 


cigena compellatus adlegiet ſę in jurejurando contra eum per 
ſuos teſtes ſecundum legem Nermannie. 


De eodem. 


XIX. Item fi Francigena compellat Anglicum per bellum 
de eiſdem rebus, Anglicus plena licentia defendat ſe per bel- 
lum vel per judicium, fi magis ei placeat. Et ſi untrum fit, 
(id eſt invalidus) & nolit bellum vel non poflet, quærat ſibi 
legalem defenſorem. 


De codem. 


XX. Si Francigena victus fuerit, per ſolvat regi LX ſolid. 
Et ſi Anglicus nolit ſe defendere per bellum vel per teſtimo- 
nium, adlegiet ſemper $ Dei judicium. 


De examine forenſi. 


XXI. De omnibus Utlagariæ, rebus, rex inſtituit, ut An- 
glicus ſe purget ad judicium ; & ſi Anglicus appellet Franci- 
enam, de Utlegaria & hoc ſuper eum inveritare velit, de- 
er ſe Francigena per bellum. Et ſi Anglicus non audeat 


eum probare per bellum, defendat ſe Francigena pleno jura- 
mento, non in verborum obſervantiis. | 


to the dean and chapter of Rocheſter, called Textus Roffenſis, p. 47. 
f i. e. Battle or ducl, . | 


8 i. Co Ordeal, 


37 Exactly 
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Charta Libertatem regis HENRICI primi. 


Boclande vicecomite & omnibus fidelibus ſuis tam Fran- 
cis quam Anglicis in Herefordſyre ſalutem. Sciatis me Dei 
miſericordia & communi conſilio baronum regni Angliæ re- 
gem eſſe coronatum. 


Ha Dei gratia, rex Angliæ, &c. Hugoni de 


I. Et quia regnum oppreſſum erat injuſtis exactionibus, 


ego reſpectu Dei, & amore quem erga vos omnes habco, 


ſanctum Dei ecclefiam liberam facio, ita quod nec eam ven- 
dam nec ad firmam ponam, nec mortuo archiepiſcopo vel 
epiſcopo, vel abate, aliquid accipiam de dominio eccleſiæ, 
vel de hominibus, donec ſucceſſor in eam ingrediatur, 


II. Et omnes malas conſuetudines, quibus regnum Angliæ 
injuſte opprimebatur, inde aufero, quas malas conſuetudines 


in parte hic pono. 


III. Siquis baronum meorum, comitum, vel aliorum, qui 
de me tenent, mortuus fuerit, hæres ſuus non redimet ter- 
ram ſuam, ſicut facere conſueverat tempore patris mei, ſed 
juſta & legitima relevatione relevabit eam: ſimiliter & ® ho- 
mines baronum meorum legitima & juſta relevatione releva- 
bunt terras ſuas de dominis ſuis. 


IV. Et fiquis baronum vel aliorum hominum meorum, fi- 
liam ſuam tradere voluerit, five ſororem, five neptem, five 
cognatam, mecum inde loquatur, ſed neque ego aliquid de 
ſuo pro hac licentia accipiam, neque defendam ei, quin eam 
det, excepto fi cam dare voluerit inimico meo, 


V. Ft ſi mortuo barone vel alio homine meo, filia heres 
remanſerit, dabo illam cum confilio baronum meorum cum 
terra tua, 


VI. Et fi mortuo marito, uxor ejus remanſerit, & fine 
liberis fuerit, dotem ſuam, & maritagium habebit, & eam 
non dabo marito, nifi ſecundum velle ſuum. Si vero uxor 
cum liberis remanſerit, dotem ſuam & maritagium habebit, 
dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervabit; & eam non dabo niſi ſe- 
cundum velle ſuum, & terræ liberorum cuſtos erit ſive uxor, 
ſive alius propinquior, qui juſtus eſſe debet: & præcipio, ut 
homines mei ſimiliter ſe contineant erga filios & filias & ux- 
ores, hominum ſuorum. 


VII. Monetagium commune, quod capiebatur per civi- 
tates vel comitatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi regis, 
hoc ne amodo fiat omnino defendo. 


VIII. Si quis captus fuerit five monetarius five alius cum 
falſa moneta, juſtitia recta inde fiat. 


IX. Omnia placita & omnia debita, quæ regi fratri meo 


debebantur, condono, exceptis firmis meis, & exceptis ii 
quæ pacta erant pro aliorum hæreditatibus, vel pro illis w 
bus, que juſtius alios 3 Et ſi quis aliquid » 
hereditate ſua pepigerat, illud condono & omnes A,; 
ones, que pro rectis hæreditatibus pactæ erant. 7 

X. Et fi quis baronum vel hominum meorum infirmabitu- 
ficut ipſe dabit vel dare diſpoſuerit, pecuniam ſuam : ita Y 
tum eſſe concedo, bs 

XI. Quod fi ipſe preventus, vel armis, vel infirmitate 
pecuniam ſuam nec dederit, nec dare diſpoſuerit, uxor jj, 
five liberi aut parentes, & legitimi-homines ſui, pro ani. 
ejus eam dividant : ficus eis melius viſum fuerit. : 


XII. Si quis baronum vel hominum meorum forisfecer;+ 
non dabit vadium in miſeria pecuniæ ſuz, ficut faciebat tem. 
pore patris, vel fatris mei, ſed ſecundum forisfacturæ my. 
dum: nec ita emendabit ſicut emendaſſet retro tempore pa- 
tris mei vel fratris. 


XIII. Quod fi perfidiz vel ſceleris convictus fuerit, ficy: 
culpa, fic emendet. | 


XIV. Murdra etiam retro ab illa die, qua in regem corg. 
natus ſum, omnia condono, & ea quæ amodo facta fuerint, 
juſte emendentur ſecundum lagam regis Edwardi. 


XV. Foreſtas communi conſilio baronum meorum in many 
mea, ita retinui, ſicut pater meus eas habuit. 


XVI. Militibus, qui per loricas terras ſuas defendunt, ter. 
ras dominicarum carucarum ſuarum quietas ab omnibus geldi 
& omni proprio, dono meio concedo ; ut ficut tam magng 
gravamine alleviati ſunt, ita equis & armis bene ſe inftruan, 
ut apti & parati fint ad ſervitium meum, & ad defenſionem 
regni mei. 


XVII. Pacem firmam pono in toto regno meo, & teneri 
amodo præcipio. Lagam regis Edwardi vobis reddo, cum 
illis emendationibus, quibus pater meus eam emendavit, con- 
ſilio baronum ſuorum. | 


XVIII. Si quis aliquid de modo, vel de rebus alicujus poſt 
obitum regis Willielmi fratris mei cepit, totam cito reddatur 
abſque emendatione ; & fi quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ill 
ſuper quem inventum fuerit, graviter mihi emendabit, 


His teſtibus Mauricio Londonienfi epiſcopo, Willielmo 
Wintonienſi electo, Girardo Herefordens epiſcopo, Henrico 
comite, Simone comite, Waltero Giffard comite, Roberto 
de Monte forti, Rogero Bigod, & allis multis. 


Charta regis STEPHANI, 


J. GO Stephanus Dei gryzia, aſſenſu eleri & populi in 

regem Angliæ electus, & a domino Willielmo archie- 
piſcopo Cantuariæ & ſanctæ ecclefix Romanæ legato conſe- 
cratus, & ab Innocentio ſanctæ ſedis Romanæ pontifice poſt- 
modum confirmatus, reſpectu & amore Dei ſanctam eccle- 
nam liberam eſſe concedo, & debitam reverentiam illi confirmo. 


II. Nihil me in eccleſia, vel in rebus eccleſiaſticis ſymo- 
niace acturum, vel permiſſurum eſſe promitto. 


III. Eccleſiaſticarum perſonarum & omnium clericorum, 
& rerum corum juſtitiam & poteſtatem & diſtributionem bo- 
norum eccleſiaſticorum manu epiſcoporum eſſe, prohibeo & 
confirmo. 


IV. Dignitates ccclefiarum, privilegiis earum confirmatas, 
& conſuetudines carum antiquo tenore habitas, inviolate ma- 
nere concedo & ſtatuo. 


V. Omnes eccleſiarum poſſeſſiones, & tenuras, quas die 
ila habuerant, qua Willielmus rex avus meus fuit vivas & 
mortuus, ſine omnium calumniantium reclamatione eis libe- 
ras & abſolutas eſſe concedo. 


VI. Si quid vero de habitis aut poſſeſſis ante mortem regis, 
quibus modo carcat ecclefia, deinceps repeteret, indulgentiæ 


kh 1, e. Tenentes. 


& diſpenſationi mez vel diſcutiendum, vel reſtituendum re- 
ſervo. 


VII. Quæcunque vero poſt mortem regis liberalitate re. 
gum, largitione principum, oblatione, vel comparatione, vl 
qualibet tranſmutatione fidelum collata ſunt confirmo. 


VIII. Pacem meam & juſtitiam in omnibus facturum & pt 
poſſe meo conſervaturum promitto. 


IX. Foreſtas quas Willielmus rex avus meus, & Willicl- 
mus avunculus meus inſtituerunt & tenuerunt, mihi reſervo, 
Czteras omnes, quas Henricus rex ſuperaddidit, eccleſis & 
regno quietas reddo & concedo. 


X. Si quis autem epiſcopus vel abbas, vel alia eccleſiaſtca 
perſona ante mortem ſuam rationabiliter ſua diſtribuerit, vel 
diſtribuenda ſtatuerit, firmum manere concedo. 


XI. Si vero morte præoccupatus fuerit, pro ſalute an 
ejũs, eccleſiæ confilio eadem fiat diſtributio. 

XII. Dum vero ſedes propriis fuerint paſtoribus vacuæ, x 
ipſz, & omnes earum poſſeſſiones, in manu & cuſtodia one 
corum vel proborum hominum, ejuſdem ecclefiz commute” 
tur, donec paſtor canonice ſubſtituatur. 


Exadl'y 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Omnes exactiones & meſcheningas, & injuſtitias, 
vel per alios quoſlibet male inductus, 


XIII. 


five per vicecomites, 


funditus extirpo. Bonas leges & antiquas & juſtas conſuetu- 


261 


dines in murdris, & placitis & aliis cauſis obſervabo, & ob- 
ſervari præcipio, & conſtituo: apud Oxeneford anno incarna- 
tionis domini 1136, regni mei primo. 


Charta Libertatum ANx LIE HENRICI II. 


ENRICUS Dei gratia rex Anglorum, dux Normanniæ 
& Acquitaniæ, comes Andegaviæ, baronibus & fide- 
Thus ſuis Francis & Anglicis, ſalutem. 


1. Sciatis me ad honorem Dei & ſanctæ eccleſiæ & pro 
communi emendatione totius regni mei, conceſſiſſe & reddi- 
difle & præſenti charta mea confirmaſſe, Deo & ſanctæ eccle- 
hz & omnibus comitibus & baronibus & omnibus hominibus 
meis, omnes conſuetudines quas rex Henricus avus meus cis 
dedit & conceſſit; ſimiliter etiam omnes malas conſuetudincs, 


charta communium Libertatum; ſive magna 


charta regis JOHANNIS : ex autographo CoT- 
rONIANOꝰ 


OHANNES dei gratia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, 
dux Normannie, Aquitanie, & comes Andegavie, ar- 
chiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, eomitibus, baronibus, 
juſticiariis, foreſtariis, vicecomitibus, prepoſitis, miniſtris, & 
omnibus ballivis & fidelibus ſuis, ſalutem. Sciatis nos intu— 
itu dei & pro ſalute anime noſtre & omnium anteceſſorum & 
heredum noſtrorum, ad honorem dei, & exaltationem ſancte cc- 
cleſie, & emendationem regni noſtri, per conſilium venerabili- 
um patrum noſtrorum Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, to- 
tius Anglie primatis & ſancte Romane eccleſie cardinalis, Hen- 
rici Dublinienſis archiepiſcopi, Willielmi Londonienſis, Petri 
Wintonienſis, Joſcelini Bathonienſis & Glaſton, Hugonis Lin- 
colnienſis, Walteri Wygornienſis, Willielmi Coventrenſis, & be- 
nedicti Roffenſis epiſcoporum ; magiſtri Pandulfi domini pape 
ſubdiaconi & familiaris, fratis Ey merici magiſtri militie tem- 
pli in Anglia; & nobilium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli co- 
mitis Penbrok, Willielmi comitis Sarum, Willielmi comitis 
Warrenie, Willielmi comitis Arundell, Alani de Galweya 
conſtabularii Scottie, Warini filii Geroldi, Petri filii Here- 
berti, Huberti de Burgo ſeneſcalli Pictavie, Hugonis de Ne- 
vill, Matthei filii Hereberti, Thome Baflet, Alani Bafler, 
Philippi de Albiniaco, Roberti de Roppele, Johannis Mareſ- 
calli, Johannis filii Hugonis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum, 
in primis conceſſiſſe deo, & hac preſente charta noſtra confir- 
maſſe, pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum; 


1. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & habeat jura ſua in- 
tegra, & libertates ſuas illeſas; & ita volumus obſervari, 
quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem electionum que maxima 
& magis neceſſaria reputatur eccleſie Anglicane, mera & 
ſpontania voluntate, ante diſcordiam inter nos & barones noſ- 
tros motam, conceſſimus & carta noſtra confirmavimus, & cam 
optinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio confirmari; 
quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab heredibus noſtris in perpe- 
tuum bona fide volumus obſervari. 


II. Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis hominibus regni 
noſtri pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum omnes li- 


bertates ſubſcriptas, habendas & tenendas eis & heredibus 
ſuis, de nobis & heredibus noſtris. 


III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, ſivi aliorum 
renentium de nobis in capite per ſervitium militare, mortuus 
fuerit, & cum deceſſerit heres ſuus plene etatis fuerit, & re 
levium debeat, habeat hereditatem ſuam per antiquum rele- 


.* Exactly printed from an authentick copy of the original in the Cotton 
ay; and carefully compared with the original, 

The notes at the bottom in the larger character, referred to by the figures 
(t, and 2, &c.) are ſuch paragraphs, or articles, as occur in the magna 
chatta, extant in Mat. Paris, p- 255, and are left out in the Cottonian co- 
Py- And whatſoever is inſerted between theſe two marks J are ſuch 
Clauſes as were omitted in the magna charta of Henry III. and all the 
Charters that followed. So that the reader hath at one view, a faithtul co- 
PV of the original, as it is extant in the Cotton library, and alſo in what 
particulars the charter in Mat. Paris, and that of Henry III. do vary from it. 

King John was the firſt of the kings of WT (as Sir Edward Coke 
obſerves) that in his grants wrote in the plural number: other kings before 
hint wrote in the fingular number; they uſed ego, I; and king John, and 
all the kings after him, nos, we. 2d.. Inſtitute, p. 2. 

© That is, all,ecclefiaſtical perſons within the realm, their poſſeſſions and 
goods ſhall be freed from all unjuſt exactions and oppreſſions; but notwith- 


buas ipſe delevit & remiſit, ego remitto & deleri concedo pry 
me & heredibus meis. 


II. Quare volo & firmiter præcipio, ut ſancta eccleſia & 
omnes comites & barones, & omnes mei homines, omnes 
illas conſuetudines & donationes & libertates, & liberas con- 
ſuetudines habeant & teneant, liberi & quiete, bene & in 
pace, integre, de me & hzredibus meis, fibi & hæredibus 
ſuis, adeo libere & plenarie in omnibus, ſicut rex Henricus 


avus meus eis dedit & conceſſit, & charta ſua confirmavit. 
Teſt. Richardo de Luci. 


« The Charter of Liberties, or the great charter 


« granted by king JonN to his ſubjects in the 
* ear 1235. 


= 13 by the grace of God, king of England, lord of 

Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and earl 
of Anjou: to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
rons, juſticiaries, foreſters, ſheriffs, governors, officers, 
and to all bailiffs and other his faithful ſubjects, greeting. 
Know ye, that we ®, in the preſence of God, nd for the 
health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and heirs, 
to the honour of God, and the exaltation of holy church, 
and amendment of our kingdom, by the advice of our ve- 
nerable fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, pri- 
mate of all England, and cardinal of the holy Roman church; 
Henry, archbiſhop of Dublin, William, biſhop of Lon- 
don, Peter of Wincheſter, Joſcelin of Bath and Glaſton- 
bury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worceſter, William 
of Coventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops ; and maſter 
Pandulph the pope's ſubdeacon and ſervant, brother Ay- 
meric, maſter of the temple in England ; and the noble 
perſons William Mareſcall, carl of Pembroke, William 
earl of Saliſbury, William carl of Warren, William carl 
of Arundel, Alan de Galoway, conſtable of Scotland, Wa- 
rin Fitzgerald, Peter Fitzherbert, and Hubert de Burgh, 
ſeneſchal of Poictou, Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fitzher- 
bert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Philip de Albiney, 
Robert de Roppele, John Mareſcali, John Fitzhugh, and 
others our liegemen; have in the firſt place granted to 


God, and by this our preſent charter, confirmed for us 
and our hcirs for ever. 
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6“ I. That the church of England ſhall be free e, and en- 
Joy her whole rights and liberties inviolable. [4 And we 
will have them ſo tobe obſerved, which appears from hence, 
that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned moſt ne- 
ceſſary for the church of England of our own free will 
and pleaſure we have granted and confirmed by our char- 
ter, and obtained the confirmation thereof from pope In- 
nocent the third, before the diſcord between us and our 
barons, which charter we ſhall obſerve, and do will it ww 
be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for ever.] 


cc 
cc 
. 
cc 
cc 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
o 


« II. We have alſo granted to all the freemen of our 
kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under 


written liberties, to have and to hold, them and their heirs, 
of us and our heirs, | 


cc 
cc 
cc 


« III. If any of our earlsf, or barons, or others who hold 
of us in chief by military ſervice, ſhall die, and at the 
time of his death his heir is of full age, and owes a re- 
lief, he ſhall have his inheritance by the ancient relief ©, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ſanding ſhall yield all lawful duties, either to the king, or to any of his ſub- 
jects. Coke, ibid. 

No new rights were hereby given unto eccleſiaſtical perſons, but ſuch as 
they had before, were confirmed unto them, + Coke, p. 3» 

t There was never a duke, marquis, or viſcount then in 1 The firſt 
duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was treated duke of Cornwall, in 
11 Edw. III. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who was created marquis ot 
Dublin in 8 Rich. IT. The firſt viſcount on record, and that fat in parlia- 
ment by that name was John viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. 
Coke, p. 5. For an account of the titles of earls and barons, ſee Selden's 
titles of honour. 

8 For the underſtanding of this article it muſt be obſerved, that when any 
of the king's tenants in chief died, the king, as guardian to his heir, feized 
his lands; which remained in his hands, till the heir was of age. But when 
the heir came to be twenty-one years old, he could ſue to have his eſtate, 
upon doing homage to the king, and paying a certaui compolition called re- 


lot 
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vium ſcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de baronia comitis in- 


quis de conſanguinitate ipſius heredis. 


VIII. Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim & fine difficul- 
tate habeat maritagium & hereditatem ſuam; nec aliquid det 
pro dote ſua vel pro maritagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, quam 
hereditatem maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerint die obitus ipſius 
mariti; & maneat in domo mariti ſui per quadraginta dies 
poſt mortem ipſius, iatra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua. | 


IX. Nulla vidua diftringatur ad ſe maritandum, dum vo- 
luerit vivere fine marito. Ita tamen quod ſecuritatem faciat 
quod ſe non maritabit ſine aſſenſu noſtro, ſi de nobis tenuerit, 
vel ſine ad enſu domini ſui de quo tenuerit ſi de alio tenuerit. 


X. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri ſeiſiemus terram aliquam 
nec redditum pro debito aliquo, quamdiu catalla debitoris 


(1) [His lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, nor his 
land, before he hath received his homage ; and after ſuch 


& that is to ſay, the heir or heirs of an earl, for , 


«« neareſt to the heir in blood be made acquainted with it. 


« VIII. A widow, after the death of her huſband, Hall 
e forthwith, and without any difficulty, have her marriage?, 
© and her inheritance ; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing for her 
* dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, which her 
„ huſband and ſhe held at the day of his death: and the 
% may remain in the capital meſſuage or manfion houſe of her 
« huſband, forty days after his death; within which term 


« her dower ſhall be aſſigned (5). 


«© IX. No widow ſhall be deſtrained o to marry herſelf f 
“ long as ſhe has a mind to hve without a huſband, Bur 
yet ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without 


« our aſſent, if the holds of us; or without the conſent of 
© the lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another, 


«© X. Neither we nor our bailiffs P ſhall ſeiſe any land d or 
6 rent for any debt, ſo long as there are chattles of the deb- 


theſe wardſhips are not to be ſold. ] 
(5) (If it was not affigned before, or unleſs the houſe ſhall 


| tegra per centum libras. Heres vel heredes baronis de baro- ** earl's barony, by a hundred pounds ; the heir or dem G 4 
1 nia integra per centum libras. Heres vel heredes militis de ** a baron, for a whole barony, by an hundred pounds. ti 
1 feodo militis integro per centum ſolidos ad plus: & qui mi- ** the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight', fl. 

nus debuerit, minus det ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem * by an hundred ſhillings at moſt; and he that oweth ec 

| feodorum. | & ſhall give leſs, according to the ancient cuſtom of fees 
#] IV. Si autum heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem, & cc IV. But if the heir of any ſuch be under age, and hall - 
[| fuerit in cuſtodia : cum ad etatem pervenerit, habeat heredi- * be in' ward (1) when he comes of age, he ſhall have w" Re 

tatem ſuam fine relevio & fine fine, & inheritance without relief or without fine (2). de 
5 | 
v. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui infra etatem fuerit, * V. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who ſhall h. F 
non capiat de terra heredis niſi rationabiles exitus, & rationa- ** under age, ſhall take of the land of ſuch heir only realor. 
| biles conſuetudines, & rationabilia ſervitia, & hoc fine deſ- ** able iffues, reaſonable cuſtoms, and reſonable ſeryice1, 
[| tructione & vaſto hominum vel rerum. Et fi nos commiſeri- *©* and that without deſtruction and waſte of the men a nv 
| mus cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre vicecomiti vel alicui ali qui cc things (3) : and if we commit the guardianſhip of thoſe nc 
de exitibus illius nobis reſpondere debeat, & ille deſtructionem ** lands to the ſheriff, or any other, who is anſwerable to ug te 
de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab illo capiemus emendam, ** for the iſſues of the land, and he make deſtruction 250 13 
* & terra committatur duobus legalibus & diſcretis hominibus *“ waſte upon the ward lands, we will compel him to giz, 
* de feodo illo, qui de exitibus reſpondeant nobis vel ei cui eos “ ſatisfaction, and the land ſhall be committed to two nx. 
aſſignaverimus. Et fi dederimus vel vendiderimus alicui cuſ- “ ful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who ſhall be anſuat. 
todiam alicujus talis terre, & ille deſtructionem inde fecerit “ able for the iffues to us, or to him whom we ſhall affen. or 
| vel vaſtum, amittat ipſam cuſtodiam, & tradatur duobus le- And if we give or ſell the wardſhip of any ſuch lands to any & 

4 galibus & diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo, qui fimiliter “ one, and he makes deſtruction or waſte upon them, þ, ſer 
| nobis reſpondeant, ficut predictum eſt, ** ſhall loſe the wardſhip, which ſhall be committed to tuo fu 
| % lawful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who ſhall in like tio 
4 © manner be anſwerable to us, as hath been ſaid, = all 

1 VI. Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre habuerit, ſfuſ- * VI. But the warden, fo long as he hath the wardfjy TE 

| tentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, molendina, & cetera of the land, ſhall keep up and maintain the houſes, parks, 4 
j ad terram illam pertinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem, & red- * warrens, ponds, mills, and other things pertaining to the no 
oF dat heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit terram ſuam to- ** land, out of the iffues of the ſame land; and ſhall reſtore no 
40 tam inſtauratam de carrucis & wainnagiis ſecundum quod “ to the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole land ten 
tempus wainnagii exiget, & exitus terre rationabiliter po- ** ſtocked with ploughs and carriages, according as the time ma 
terunt ſuſtinere. | % of wainage ſhall require, and the iſſues of the land can 
« reaſonably bear (4). C 
civ 
| VII. Heredes maritentur abſque diſparagatione ; ita tamen VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement *, cor 

1 N quod antequam contrahatur matrimonium, oſtendatur propin- ** | ſo as that before matrimony is contracted, thoſe who are 
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. . . _— | 4 
heir. thall be in ward, and ſhall attain to the age of one and be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there ſhall k 
twenty years.) forthwith be provided for her a compleat houſe, in which $ * 

—_—_ © .* + . . . 2 v : 6 0 

(2) [Vet ſo, that if he made a knight * while he is un- ſhe may decently dwell, till her dower be to her aſſigned, 35 K mares 

* . . . ” . . * La rv 11 % 
der age, nevertheleſs the lands thall remain in the cuſtody of hath been faid ; and ſhe ſhall in the mean time have het 0 . 
the lord, until the aforcſaid time. ] reaſonable eſtover (1, e. competent maintenance) out ot i ea 

(3) [Upon the eſtate. ] common [revenue.] And there ſhall be aſſigned to her,? 1 

(4) And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodies her dower, the third part of all her hutband's lands which ; & 1 
of vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbies, priories, were his in his life time, except ſhe were endowed with lets x Ye 
churches and dignities which appertain to us; except that at the church door. Hank 

N. 
"AE * 2 4 . . . . . _ 64 EY 
lief, which at firſt was ſettled, according to every man's degree, from ! By iſſues, are meant, the rents and profits iſſuing out, or coming of lle = A? 
an earl to a farmer, Sce p. 173, note h, and note III. p. 222. But lands or tenements of the ward. By cuſtoms, things due by cuftam 45 did tc 
it ſeems, that tonietimes before king John's reign, there had been a heavy preſcription, and appendant to the lands or tenements in ward; 4s 27 2 
encroachment of an uncertain relict, at will and pleaſure, which, under a jons, commons, ſtray, &c. alſo fines of tenants by copy of court roll. 5 Y 
tair term, was called rationabile relivium ; a reaſonable relief, This clauſe ſervices, the drudgery and labour due trom the copy holders to their ot = ( 6 
therefore ſets this matter again upon, its ancient footing. See Sir Edw. See Coke, p. 12, 5 0 WV 
Coke”s 2d Inſt. p. 7. m That is according to their rank, &c. Diſparagement in a legal ſent * (7) 

n The Cottonion copy has a hundred pounds ; which ſeems to be a miſ- was uſed for matching an heir in marriage, under his degree, or again 1 
take. For the ancient iclief of an carbon, a barony, and the living of a cency, Coke. Littl. 107. Jacob. j © Oct 
knight, was the fourth part of the yearly valine of them. Now, the yearly n Maritagium, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry where ſhe will, It Appes“? ö 
value of 2 barony was te cant of thirteen knight's fees, and a quarter, by Bracton, that a woman, who was an heir, could not marry, wo. as eker 
hich, by zum account, amounted to four hundred marks a year, there - leave and conſent of the lords of whom her eſtates were held; otherwie N the tery 
fore his relief was a hundred nue, and not a hundred pounds. See Coke, forfeited them, Bract. I. II. p. 88. Coke, p. 16. Wo 8c) 
ibid. p. 7, 8 8 ns | 9 Compelled by ſeizing her goods. : I! Ha 

i As long as the heirs of the King's tenants in chief were under age, they In this place the ſheriff and his under bailiffs are intended and mec, 4 * Th 

were ſaid to be in ward, bY u, wardſiup was taken away by the ſtatute 12, ſays Sir Edward Coke, p. 19. | | 3 3 Which k 
Car, II. c. 24. BE 1 85 ä 4 By order of the common law, the king, for his debt had executemn $ called b 

By being nate a knight, the 3617 was Ontot ward as to his body; but the body, lands, and goods of the debtor ; to that this is au act Cn groves © 5 It fe 

e nd remind n the cuvody of ti: ad, az it is ſaid in this arti ele. ftraining the power the king had before, Coke, ibid, a Ny 
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RAPIN's HISTORT'OF ENGLAND. 


; d debitum reddendum : nec pleggii ipfius debitoris 
——— quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficit ad ſolu- 


XI. Et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione debiti, non 
habens unde ſolvat, pleggii reſpondeant de debito, & ſi vo- 
int habeant terras & redditus debitoris, donec ſit eis ſa- 
** de debito quod ante pro eo ſolverint, niſi capitalis 
Jebitor monſtraverit ſe eſſe quictum inde verſus eoſdem 


ple ggios. 


XII. si quis mutuo ceperit aliquid a Judeis plus vel mi- 
nus, & moriatur antequam debitum illud ſolvatur, debitum 
non uſuret quamdiu heres fuerit infra etatem, de quocumque 
teneat; & fi debitum illud inciderit in manus noſtras, nos 
non capiemus niſi catallum contentum in charta. 


XIII. Et ſi quis moriatur, & debitum debeat Judeis, ux- 
or cus habeat dotem ſuam, N nichil reddat de debito illo; 
& ſi liberi ipſius defuncti, qui fuerint infra etatem, reman- 
ſerint, provideantur iis neceſſaria ſecundum tenementum quod 
fuerit defuncti; & de reſiduo ſolvatur debitum, ſalvo ſervi- 
tio dominorum. Simili modo fiat de debitis que debentur 


alis quam Judeis. 


” XIV. Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponatur in regno 
noſtro niſi per commune conſilium regni nol ri, miſt ad corpus 
noſtrum redimendum; & primogenitum filium noſtrum mili- 
tem faciendum; & ad filiam noſtram primogenitam ſemel 
maritandam : & ad hec non fiat nift rationabile auxilium. 


XV. Simili modo fiat de auxiliis de civitate London. & 
civitas London. habeat omnes antiquas libertates, & liberas 
conſuetudines ſuas tam per terras quam per aquas. 


XVI. Preterea volumus & concedimus, quod omnes alie 
civitates, & burgi, & ville, & portus habeant omnes liberta- 
tes & liberas conſuetudines ſuas. 


XVII. Et ad habendum commune concilium regni de 
auxilio aſſidendo, aliter quam in tribus caſibus predictis, vel 
de ſcutagia aſſidendo, ſummoneri faciemus archiepiſcopos, 
epiſcopos, abbates, ſigillatim per litteras noſtras. 


XVIII. Et preterea faciemus ſummoneri in generali per 
vicecomites, & ballivos noſtros omnes illos qui de nobis te- 
nent in capite ad certum diem, ſcilicet ad terminum quadra- 
ginta dierum ad minus, & ad certum locum, & in omnibus 
litteris illius ſummonitionis cauſam ſummonitionis expri— 
memus. 


XIX. Et fic facta ſummonitione negotium ad diem aſſig- 
natum procedat ſecundum confilium illorum qui preſentes 
tuerint, quamvis non omnes ſunumoniti venerint. 


XX. Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui quod capiat 
nuxilium de liberis hominibus ſuis, niſi ad corpus ſuum re- 
dimendum ; & ad faciendum primogenitum filium ſuum mi- 
litem ; & ad primogenitam filium ſuam ſemel maritandam ; 
& ad hec non fiat nifi rationabile auxilium. 


XXI. Nullus diſtringatur ad faciendum majus ſervitium 


ogy mulitis, nec de alio libero tenemento, quam inde 
debetur. 


: XXII. Communia placita non ſequantur curiam noſtram, 
xd tencantur in aliquo loco certo. Recognitiones de nova 


(6) [And that the debtor is ready to ſatisfy it.) 
(7) (Or will not diſcharge it when he is able.] 


7 Scutage was military ſervice, due to the king from the tenants in chief, 
A 15 to be underſtood alſo of what the feudataries paid the king in lieu of 
1 tervice, and likewiſe of the tax which was impoſed on each vaſſal for 
the IeTVIce of the public. Since William the Conqueror, the kings had fre- 
quently impoſed icutages, without the conſent of the ſtates, Rapiu, See 
note u, p. 235 and note I. p. 256. . 

Ty * cinque ports lay in the county of Kent. They had great privileges, 
, * king John himſelf had augmented. The governors of them were 
alled barons, as they are at this day. Rapin. 


t * - , : 7 3 
It ſeems to tollow trom this article, that none but tenants in chicf had a 
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tor's upon the premiſes, ſufficient to pay the debt (6). 
Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be deſtrained, ſo long as 


the principal debtor 1s ſufficient for the payment of the 
debt, 


KI. And if the principal debtor fail in the payment of 
the debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it (7), then 
the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt, and if they will, they 
ſhall have the lands and rents of the debtor, until they be 
ſatisfied for the debt which they paid for him; unleſs the 


principal debtor can ſhow himſelf acquitted thereof, againſt 
the ſaid ſureties, 


* XIL. [If any one have borrowed any thing of the Jews 
more or leſs, and dies before the debt be ſatisfied, there 
ſhall be no intereſt paid for that debt, fo long as the heir 
1s under age, of whomſoever he may hold : and if the 
debt falls into our hands, we will take only the chattel 
mentioned in the charter or inſtrument.] 


* XIIL [And if any one die indebted to the Jews his wife 
ſhall have her dower, and pay nothing of that debt; and 
it the deceaſed left children under age, they ſhall have ne- 
ceſſaries provided for them according to the tenement (or 
real eſtate) of the deceaſed, and out of the reſidue the 
debt ſhall be paid; ſaving however the ſervice of the 


lords. In like manner let it be with the debts duc to 
other perſons than Jews. ] 


* XIV. No ſcutage * or aid ſhall be impoſed in our king- 
dom, unleſs by the common council of our kingdom, ex- 
cept to redeem our perſon, and to make our eldeſt ſon a 
knight, and once to 'marry our eldeſt daughter; and for 
this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable aid. 


* XV. [In like manner it ſhall be concerning the aids of 
the city of London; and] the city of London ſhall have 


all her ancient liberties and free cnſtoms, as well by land 
as by water, 


© XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant that all other 
cities and boroughs, and towns (8) and ports, have al! 
their liberties and free cuſtoms, 


* XVII. And in order to hold a common council of the 
kingdom for aſſeſſing an aid (otherwiſe than in the three 
caſes aforeſaid) or for the aſſeſſing a ſcutage, we ſhall 


cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 


carls, and great barons ſeverally by our letters. 


«© XVIII. And moreover, we ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned 
in general, by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all thoſe who hold 
of us in capite*, to a certain day, namely at the end or 
expiration of forty days at leaſt, and to a certain place; 
and in all the letters of ſummons, we ſhall expreſs the 
cauſe of the ſummons. 


* XIX. [And ſummons being thus made, the buſineſs 
ſhall proceed on the day appointed, according to the ad- 
vice of ſuch as are preſcnt, although all that were ſum- 
moned come not. | 


c XX. We will not for the future grant to any one, that 
he may take aid of his own frec-tenants, unleſs to redeem 
his body; and to make his eldeft fon a knight, and once 
to marry his eldeſt daughter; and for this there ſhall only 
be paid a reaſonable aid, 


C XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform more ſer- 
vice for a knight's fee, or other free tenement, than is duc 
from thence v. 


XXII.“ Common pleas *, ſhall not follow our court, but 
be holden in ſome certain place: tryals upon the writs of 


(8) [And barons of the cinque ports .] 


right to fit in the common council or parliament. Otherwiſe it was natural 
to mention here the Is of the commons, had they enjoyed that 


right in thoſe days, 


apin. 


This was the ancient law of England, as appears by Glanvil, 1, XII. 
c. 9. 10. Coke, p. 21. Sce p. 139, &c. note i. 


It may not be amiſs to give an abſtract of Maddox's hypotheſis concern- 


ing the diviſion of the king's court and erection of the bank or common 
bench, That the king's court or place was anciently the great and princi- 
pal ſcat of judicature in this realm, has been obſerved in the former note on 
the exchequer, But in proceſs of tune, namely, about the end of king John's 


y 4 reign, 


* 
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diſſaiſina, de morte anteceſſoris, & de ultima preſentatione “ novel diſſeiſin, and of mort d'anceſter, and of da 


, Ag reine 

non capiantur niſi in ſuis comitatibus, & hoc modo: nos, = preſentment *, ſhall be taken but in their Proper counties ; 
vel fi extra regnum fuerimus, capitalis juſticiarius noſter, © and after this manner: we, or (if we are out of the realm) rl 
mittemus duos juſticiarios per unumquemque comitatum, ** our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend two juſticiaries through Pp 
er quatuor vices in anno: qui cum quatuor militibus cujuſli- <* 2 country four times a year; who with the four knight; 8 
— comitatus electis per comitatum, capiant in comitatu, „ cho en out of every ſhire, Ry the people, ſhall hold the l 2 
in die & loco comitatus afſiſas predictas. * ſaid aſſizes in the county, on the day, and at the Place, = 
© appointed ?, : ht 


XXIII. Et ff, in die comitatus, aſſiſe predicte capi non XXIII. And if any matters cannot be determined on * Ac 
int, tot milites & libere tenentes remaneant de illis qui ** the day appointed to hold the aſſizes in each county, % 2 yy 
1 interfuerint comitatui die illo, per quos poſſint judicia ſuffi- „ many of the knights and frecholders as have been at the 

4 cienter fieri, ſecundum quod negotium fuerit majus vel mi- “ affizes aforeſaid, thall be appointed to decide them, 


%} 
nus & neceſſary, according as there is more or leſs buſineſs 6 Ec 
XXIV. Liber homo non amiercietur pro parvo delicto, niſi * XXIV. A free-man * ſhall not be amerced for a mat = 
ſecundum modum delicti; & pro magno delicto amercietur, * fault, but according to the degree of the fault and for a q 
ſecundum magnitudinem delicti: ſalvo contenemento ſuo; „* great crime, in proportion to the heinouſneſs of it: ſaving 
& mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandiſa ſua. * to him his contenement*, and after the ſame manner | Ss 
n 4 merchant, ſaving to him his merchandiſe, F' 
XXV. Et villanus eodem modo amercietur ſalvo wainnagio e N. And A villain (1) ſhall be amerced after the ſame E di 
ſao, fi inciderint in miſericordiam noſtram; & nulla dicta- “ manner, ſaving to him his wainage oe WG he fall under om 4 
rum miſericordiarum ponatur nifi per ſacramentum proborum * mercy; and none of the aforeſaid amerciaments © ſhall be Bk 
hominum de viſneto. * aſſeſſed but by the oath of honeſt men of the neighboy;. 3 
** hood (2). WB 
XXVI. comites & barones non amercientur, nifi per pares * XXVI. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but þ * : 
ſuos, & non niſi ſecundum modum delicti. ce their peers , and according to the quality of the offence, 4 
; ci. 
XXVII. Nullus clericus amercietur de laico tenemento ſuo, * XXVII. No ceclefiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced for =. pc 
nifi ſecundum modum aliorum predictorum, & non ſecundum “ his lay-tenement, but according to the proportion afore- 2 
quantitatem beneficii ſui eccleſiaſtici. * ſaid, and not according to the value of his ecclefiaſtic;| 
| © benefice, | = 
gie 
XXVIII. Nec villa, nec homo diſtringatur facere pontes * XXVIII. Neither a town, nor any perſon, ſhall be di- 5 5 
ad riparias, niſi qui ab antiquo & de jure facere debent. * trained to make bridges over rivers, unleſs that ancient. ; 
and of right they are bound to do it (3). * 
' S op! 
XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, conſtabularius, coronatores, &© XXIX. No ſheriff, conſtable ©, coroners, or other ou 4 
vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita corone noſtre. „ bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the crown. 


XXX. Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wapentakia, & tre- * XXX. [All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tre 
thingi fint ad antiquas formas, abſque ullo ineremento, excep- * things, ſhall ſtand at the old ferm, without any 1ncreaf 


tis dominicis maneriis noſtris. «© except in our demeſne lands. ] 
1 (9) 24. [Aſſizes of darreine preſentment to churches ſhall (3) 30. [No river for the future ſhall be imbanked, 
| be always taken before the juſticiaries of the bench. ] but what was imbanked in the time of king Henry our grand 
q (1) fOf any other than our own.] father. ] 
| # (2) [Of the county.) 

1 reign, the judicature of the king's court came to be divided. And by that tim in the great charter of the gth of Henry III. See Mag. Rot. 2 H. Il 
36, «viſion, common pleas were reterved to a court then newly erected ; which Rot. 2. 10 Henry III, &c. In the reign of king John, after the erecting 
BY court was called the bank, becauſe it was fixed at Weſtminſter, at which the bank, the ſtyle of the ſuperior court began to alter. By degrees 
| 


place the juſticiers thereof were to fit and not to follow the king's court. 
' "Phe bank was probably, ſet up in aid of the king's court, as the iters for- 


merly were, It has been, indeed, for ſome time paſt a received opinion, ceſs of time, coram domino rege ubicunque, &c. See Mag. 3 > 
that the four ſuperior courts holden at this day in Weſtminſter hall are of Rot. 16. 11, J. 4. &c. Againſt what has been ſaid, are urged | 184 
cocval antiquity. This may terve to filence needleſs diſputes concerning the words, coram juiticiis in banco ſedentibus or reſidentibus, which - Is 7 
pre-eminence of one or other of the king's courts, but does not ſeem to agree prove the bank was in being in his time, namely, in the reign of 8 
with the ancient records. For the name or ſtyle of the bank, or juſticiers Bar Maddox ſhews, theſe words mean only the Juſtices fitting in t m_ 
ot the bank, does not occur till lang after the Norman conqueſt, conſe- regis in banco, -upon the bench, that is, in open and ſolemn court. 

quently the bank or common bench was a court different from the curia Hiſt, Excheq. chap. 1 + 3 
regis, and erected at ſome ſubſequent time, And as the bank hath all along, A writ of aſſize of novel diſſeiſin lies, where a tenant, for ever, ud / 
hince the time of the firit notice of it, dealt only or chiefly in common pleas; life, is put out and diſſeiſed of his lands or tenements, rents, _ - 
to it talls out, that the curia regis ceaſed to deal ordinarily in common pleas, paſture, common way, or of an office, toll, &c. that he ma _—_— 
about the ſame time the bank is ſuppoſed to be erected. Now this diviſion tight. G. Jacob. A writ of mort d'anceſter, is that which les, v r * 
of the king's court ſeems to have been begun in the reign of Richard I. or of a man's near relations die, ſeized of lands, rents, or tenements, 2 A. 
king John, and completed in the reign of Henry III. And to this the great their deaths, a ſtranger ſeizes upon them. A writ of darreine prelentin®s 


phraſe curia regis, went into diſuſe. And the pleas and proceedings of tat 
court, were frequently faid to be coram rege, or domino rege; and in pv 


BS 


o * . . * * bo 5 1 It ls 
harter, no doubt, was very conducive. In this article of the magna charta lies where a man and his anceſtors have preſented to a church, _ after gh 
aft tacrefore, by curiam noſtram may be underſtood the king's court holden in become void, a ſtranger preſents thereto, whereby the perion having 
| | „ 0) a * 8 . : 7 , : h ſe of the juro!$ al 
t11 palace; and by alique certo loco, the bank. So that by this clauſe, the is diſturbed. Id. This article tended greatly to the eaſe of the} 


bank might be erected, or rather confirmed and eſtabliſhed, It is likely, 
however, the bank was not firſt erected in the ſeventeeth of king John. For 
there is mention in the twenty-third and twenty-tourth chapters of that 
king's charters, of the juſticiarn noſtri de banco, which ſhews, there was a 
court called the bank, before, or at leait, at that time. In truth, there was 

a court called the bank, and juſticiers ſtyled juſticiarii de banco ſeveral matters in their own power. Rapin, {-echolders 
years before, as appears by records, About the time the common pleas were By freemen here and in moſt places muſt be underſtood on = 
moving of trom the king's court, certain phraſes were introduced, that were i. e. thoſe that held their lands of the king or ſome other lords by a 

not betore in general uſe, Such as curia regis apud Weſtmonaſterium, juſ- relief. „ renne, 
eiarü regis de weſt, or apud weſt, bancus, and juſticiarii de banco. See 3 Contenementum is to be underſtood of the means of a man's = 
Mag. Lot. 7. K. 1. Rot. 18. 9 K. 1. Rot. 11. 2 J. Rot. 3. &c. So that it as the arms of a ſoldier, the ploughs and carts of a huſbandman, &c- 
teens likclzs that the bank not being yet completely ſettled, the perſon who b That is, his carts and implements of huſbandry. Frencl 
+45 the cluet jullicier of England, uſed to fit and act at this time, as well © See p. 235, &c, note u. Amerciament is derived from ey er . 
in the bank, as in the king's court, and the exchequer. Moreover, though word merci, and ſignifies the pecuniary puniſhment of an 0 3 80 
there was a bank in the former part af king Jobn's reign, yet it ſeems, even gainſt the king, or other lord in his court, that is found to have oftel 


to the ſaving of charges to the parties concerned; for, before thus — 
the writs of aſſize of novel deſſeiſin, & . were returnable, either befole a 
king, or in the court of common pleas, and to be taken there. Cn 9 
In all appearance, ſince the conqueſt, the king had aboliſh = i 
much altered this way of trying cauſes, that they might have the dec! 


at the end of his reign, common pleas were not completely ſeparated and to ſtand at the mercy of the king or his lord, Jacob, of the Regu! 
trom the king's court, For in the 4 communia placita non ſequentur 4 In England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, pe 5 the 3 con! 
noſtram curiam, it is implied that common pleas did then in ſome meaſure realm, and commoners. The nobles have for their peers, all the arp N 1 P 
follow the king's court, Upon which ground it is ordered, they ſhould not realm ; and the commoners are all reckoned peers of one another. 152 5 veral 1 
tor the future follow the king's court, but be held in aliquo certo loco. © Is here taken for conſtable of a caſtle, "They were men in 3 1 Nittice, 
However this clauſe in king John's charter did not quite take away from the of account and authority; and for pleas of the crown, &c. had : . elo Ppar 
King's court the former uſage in dealing in common pleas, or completely thority within their precincts, as the ſheriff had within his 1 1 * 24 
hex them to the bank. For in the ſame clauſe there was inſerted verbä- this act; and they conunonly ſealed with their portraiture on Reger 1 
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XXXI. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum feodum, mo 
"tur, & vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oſtendat literas noſtras 
— de ſummonitione noſtra de debito quod defunctos 
nobis debuit; liceat vicecomiti vell ballivo noſtro attachiare 
& inbreviare catalla defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valen- 
jam illius debiti, per viſum legalium hominum, ita tamen 
3 od nichil inde amoveatur, donec perſolvatur nobis debi- 
. quod clarum fuerit & reſiduum relinquatur executoribus 
ad faciendum teſtamentum defuncti, & fi nichil nobis debea- 
tur ab ipſo omnia catalla cedant defuncto, ſalvis uxori ipſius 
& pueris rationabilibus partibus ſuis. 


XXXII. Si aliquis liber homo mteſtatus deceſſerit, catalla 
ſua per manus propinquorum, parentum, & amicorum ſuo- 
rum per viſum eccleſie diſtribuantur ; ſalvis unicuique debitis 
que efunctus ei debebat. 


XxXXIII. Nullus conſtabularius vel alius ballivus noſter 
capiat blada vel alia catalla alicujus, niſi ſtatim inde reddat 
denarios, aut reſpectum inde habere poſſit de voluntate ven- 
ditoris. 


XXXIv. Nullus conſtabularius diſtringat aliquem mili- 
tem ad dandum denarios, pro cuſtodia caſtri ft facere voluerit 
cuſtodiam illam in propria perſona ſua, vel per alium pro- 
bum hominem fi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter rationa- 
bilem cauſam. 


XXXV. Et fi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum in exer- 


citum, erit quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum quantitatem tem- 
poris quo per nos fuerit in exercitu. 


XXXVI. Nullus vicecomes vellivus noſter vel aliquis ali- 
us capiat equos vel caretas alicujus liberi hominis pro caria- 
gio faciendo niſi de voluntate ipſius liberi hominis. 


XXXVII. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri capiemus alienum 


boſcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda noſtta, nifi per voluntatem 
iptius cujus boſcus ille fuerit. 


XXXVIII. Nos non tenebimus terras illorum qui convicti 
fuerint de felonia, nift per unum annum & unum diem, & tunc 
reddantur terre dominis feodorum. 0 

XXXIX. Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de 
Thamiſia & de Medewaye, & per totam Angliam niſi per 


coſteram maris. 


XL. Breve quod vocatur precipe de cetero non fiat alieui 


de aliquo tenemento, unde liber homo amittete poſſit curiam 
ſuam. 


XLI. Una menſura vini fit per totum regnum noſtrum, & 
una menſura ſerviſie, & una menſura bladi, ſcilicet quarteri- 
um Londonienſe, & una latitudo pannorum tinctorum & ruſ- 
ſettorum & halbergettorum, ſcilicet due ulne infra liſtas, 
De ponderibus autem ſit ut de menſuris. 


XLII. Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero pro brevi in- 


quiſitionis de vita vel membris, ſed gratis concedatur & non 
negetur, 


XLII. Si aliquis teneat de nobis per feodifirmam, vel 
per ſokagim, vel per burgagium, & de alio terram teneat per 
ſervitium militare, nos non hahebimus cuſtodiam heredis nec 
terre ſue que eſt de feodo alterius, occaſione illius feodifirme 
vel ſokagii, vel burgagii, nec hahebimus cuſtodiam illius 


feodifirme, vel ſokagii, vel burgagii, niſi ipſa feodifirma de- 
beat ſervitium militare. 


XLIV. Nos non hahebimus cuſtodiam heredis vel terre ali- 


(4) [Who is not of the town where the caſtle is.] 
(5) [But if he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay him 
wirhin forty days. 

(6) [For the fee, for which he did ſervice in the army. ] 
(7) | Without paying according to the tate ariciently ap- 


Regularly j tab 
* 3 ny ns om a manor, ſo that every conſtable of a caſtle 


Ong writ called ræcipe quod radeat, from the firſt words in it, has ſe- 
ſb ules, It ſignifies in general an order from the king, or ſome court of 
* · [& by in 2 one that complains of havin n unjuſtly outed. 
amy leveral abuſes had crept in upon this article. Rapin; 

k A fort of coarſe cloth. : my 17085 


This was a writ directed to the ſneriff, to enquire whether a man, com- 
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e XXXI. If any one that holds of us a lay-fee, dies, 
and the ſheriff or our bailiff ſhew our letters patents of 
ſummons concerning the debt, due to us from the deceaſed ; 
it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff or our bailiff to attach and 
regiſter the chattles of the deceaſed found upon his lay-tee, 
to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, fo 
as nothing be removed until our whole debt be paid; and 
© the reſt ſhall be left to the executors to fulfil the will of 

the deceaſed :. and if there be nothing due from him to 
us, all the chattels ſhall remain to the deceaſed, ſaving 
to his wife and children their reaſonable ſhare. 


% XXXII. [If any freeman dies inteſtate, his chattels 
ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his neareſt relations 
and friends by view of the church, ſaving to every one 
te his debts, which the deceaſed owed. ] 


cc 
cc 


* XXXIII: No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take corn 


** or other chattles of any man (4), unleſs he preſently gives 
him money for it, or hath reſpite of payment from the 


& ſeller (5). 


te XXXIV. No conſtable ſhall diftrain any knight to give 
«© money for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf will do it in his own 


I perſon, or by another able man, in caſe he is hindered by 
ce any reaſonable cauſe, 


© XXXV. And if we lead him, or fend him into the army, 
*© he ſhall be free from caſtle-guard, for the time he ſhall 
«© be in the army, by our command (6). 


© XXXVI. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
„ ſhall take horſes or carts of any for carriage (7). 


* XXXVII. Neither we, or our officers, or others, ſhall 
take any man's timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, un- 
*© leſs by the conſent of the owner of the timber (8). 


&© XXXVIII. We will retain the lands of thoſe that are 
* convicted of felony but one year and a day, and then 
<< they ſhall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 


© XXXIX. All the wears for the time to come ſhall be 
„ deſtroyed in the rivers of Thames and Medway, and 
throughout all England, except upon the ſea-coalt. 


© XL. The writ, which is called præcipe f, for the future, 


& ſhall not be granted to any one of any tenement, whereby 
« a freeman may loſe his cauſe. 


c XLI. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine and one of 
ale, through our whole realm, and one meaſure of corn ; 
that is to ſay, the London- quarter; and one breadth of 
dyed cloth, and ruſſets and haberjects s, that is to ſay; two 


ells within the liſt; and the weights ſhall be as the mea- 
« ſures, 


te XLII. From herteforward nothing ſhall be given or 
taken for a writ of inquiſition ®, from him that deſires an 


inquiſition of life or limbs, but that ſhall be granted gratis, 
and not denied. 


* XLIII. If any one holds of us by fee- farm, or ſocage, 
or burgage ', and holds lands of another by military ſer- 
vice, we will not have the wardſhip of the heir or land, 
which belongs to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he 
holds of us by fee-farm, ſocage, or burgage : nor will we 
* have the wardſhip of the fee-farm, ſocage, or burgage, 
* unleſs the fee-farm is bound to perform military ſervice. 


cc 


& XLIV. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, nor 


pointed, that is to ſay, for a cart and two horſes ten pence 
a day; and for a cart and three horſes fourteen pence a 
day. 

(8) [No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers. ] 


mitted to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, was committed on juſt cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, or only out of malice and ill-will. Jacob. 

i To hold in fee-farm, is when there is ſome rent reſerved by the lord up- 
on the creation of the tenancy, In ſocage, upon condition of ploughing the 
lord's land; and doing other inferior offices of huſbandry : and in burgage, 


when the inhabitants of a borough held their tenements of the king at a cer- 
tain rent, See p. 134. 


To 
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alicujus parve ſergenterie quam tenet de nobis per ſervitium 
redendi nobis cultellos vel fagittas vel hujuſmodi. 


XLV. Nullus ballivus pronat de cetero aliquem ad legem 
ſimplici loquela ſua fine teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis 


XLVI. Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, 
aut diſſaiſietur, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo 
deſtruatur; nec ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, 
nifi per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per legem terre. 


XLVII. Nulli vendemus, null: negabimus, aut differe - 
mus rectum aut juſticiam. 55 


XLVIII. Omnes mercatores habeant ſalvum & ſecurum 
exire de Anglia & venire in Angliam, & morari & ire per 
Angliam, tam per terram quam per equam ad emendum & 
vendendum, ſine omnibus malis toltis, per antiquas & rectas 
confuetudines preterquam in tempore gwerre, & fi fint de 
terra contra nos gwerrina. 


XLIX. Et fi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra in principio 
gwerre, attachientur fine dampno corporum & rerum, donec 
iciatur a nobis vel capitali juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercato- 
res terre noſtre tractentur qui tune invenientur in terra con- 
tra nos gwerrina; & ſi noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi, alii ſalvi ſint in 
terra 1 


L. Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de regno noſtro, & re- 
dire, ſalvo & ſecure per terram & per aquam ſalva fide noſtra, 
1ifi tempore gwerre per aliquod breve tempus propter com- 
munem utilitatem regni, exceptis impriſonatis & utlagatis ſe- 
cundum legem regni, & gente de terra contra nos gwerrina, 
& mercatoribus de quibus fiat ſicut predictum eſt, 


LI. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſceata ficut de honore Wal- 
lingeford, Notingeham, Bononia, Lainkaſtre, vel de aliis 
ikaetis que ſunt in manu noſtra, & ſunt baronie, & obierit, 
heres ejus non det aliud relivium, nec faciat nobis aliud ſer- 
vitium quam facerit baroni fi baronia illa eſſet in manu baro- 
us, & nos eodem modo eam tenebimus quo baro eam tenuit. 


III. Homines qui manent extra foreſtam non venient de 


monitiones, niſi ſint in placito, vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquo- 
rum qui attachiati ſint pro foreſta. 


I III. Nos non faciemus juſticiarios, conſtabularios, vice- 
comites, vel ballivos niſi de tallibus qui ſciant legem regni, 
& cam bene velint obſervare. 


LIV. Omnes barones qui fundaverunt abbatias unde ha- 


(9) {Nor to an oath.] 

(1) | Of his free-hold or liberties, or free cuſtoms. ] 

(2) { Unleſs they be publicly prohibited.] 

(3) [Nor will we by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, 
have any efcheat or wardfſhip of any of our men, unleſs he 
har held the barony or eſcheat, held of us in chief elſe- 
where.) 


bit from month to month; 
vreater interval, let it be ſo continued. 


have 
tained afterwards. 


k T o make his law, is as much as to ſay, to take his oath, &c. 
That is, ſays Dr. Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. 


t0:ty days. Coke, p. 57. 
Sine occatione, i. c. withont oppreſſion. Brady, 
* Occaſiones. Cauics to oppreſs any man. Brady. 
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cujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium militare, occafione *©* of any land, which he holds of another by 


„ by the lervice of giving us daggers, arrows, or the like 


ectero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta per communes ſum- 


4) 59. No county-court for the future ſhall be holden, 
and where there uſed to be a 
60 Neither any 
Triff, nor his bailifl, ſhall Keep his turn in the hundred 
ohner than twice in a ycar, and only in the accuſtomed 
place; that is, once after Eaſter, and once after Michael- 
mals; and the view ot frank-pledge ſhall be held after Mi- 
chaclmaſs, without occaſion”, and fo that every one ſhall 
| his liberties, which he had and was wont to have in 
tac time of king Henry our grandfather, or ſuch as he ob- 
61. But the vicw of frank-pledge ſhall 
Le 10 made, that our peace may be kept, and that the ty- 


1 By ſome ancient Jaws of England, foreign merchants were forbid com- 
1% into the Kingdom, £:icept in fair tine, and then were not to ſtay above 


af a : military for 
vice, by reaſon of any petit-ſerjeanty he holds of uz 8 


*; XLV. No bailiff for the future ſhall put any man + 
* his law, k, (9) upon his fingle accuſation, without credibl. 
© witneſſes produced to prove it. , 


&« XT.VI. No freeman fhall be taken, or impriſoneq, , 
5“ difleiſed (1), or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any ways de. 
6 ſtroyed; nor will we pal? upon him, or commit him to 


cc . E . | 
priſon, unleſs by the legal judgment of his peers ( 
the law of the land l. | 3 f 
| ] 
ce XLVII. We will fell to no man, we will deny no my 
e or defer right nor juſtice, | | 
: * . * 2 es : 1 
& XLVIII. All merchants (2) ſhall have ſafe and ſecure 
conduct to go out of, and to come into England m; and t 
* ſtay there, and to paſs as well by land as by water, tg l 
© buy and ſell by the ancient and allowed cuſtoms, without , 
*.any evil tolls, except in jtime of war, or when they a, 
of any nation in war with us. 
3 XLIX. And if there be found any ſuch in our land in y 
% the beginning of a war, they ſhall be attached, withodt | : 
* damage to their bodies or goods, until it may be knowy = 
© unto us, or our chief .juſticiary, how_ our merchants be 5 
ce treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be fate 2 
% there, they ſhall be ſafe in our dominions. 
J. [It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for any one a 
* to go out of our kingdom, and return ſafely and ſecurc; 1 


© by land or by water, ſaving his allegiance to us; unleſs i; 
ce time of war by ſome ſhort ſpace for the common benc#: 
* of the kingdom, except pritoners and out-laws, (accord. 
„e ing to the law of the land) and people in war with u; 
& and merchants who ſhall be in ſuch condition as is abore- 


4 . * n ; - 8 
. 2 20) $A RR 
— 
> 
025) | 


* mentioned. | doe 
1 | | 1 bare 
LI. If any man holds of an eſcheat, as of the honour ! 
ce of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaſter, or + 
© of other eſcheuts which are in our hands, and are baronics, 1 I. 
and dies, his heir ſhall not give any other relief, or ber- fuer 
* form any other ſervice to us than he would to the haron, 8 Hen 
& if the barony were in poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold | ö frutr 
6 it after the ſame manner the baron held it (3). tene 
« LIL. {Th itho 5 
| . [ Thoſe men who dwell without the foreft, from E illis 
& henceforth ſhall not come before our juſticiarics of the precce 
* foreſt upon common ſummons, but ſuch as are impleaded, | auter 
&* or are pledges for any that were attached for ſomcthing mant 
concerning the foreſt (4). am e 
% LIL We will not make any juſticiaries, conſtablcs, 
& ſheriffs, or bailiffs, but what are knowing in the lau 0: 13 
* the realm, and are diſpoſed duly to obſerve it. reſtts 
dus fi 
* LIV. All barons, who are founders of abbics, and hv: lunt e 
mus, 
, dium 
thing be full, as it was wont to be. 62. And the ſherif terius 
ſhall not ſeek occaſions e, but ſhall be content with what the hahere 
ſheriff was wont to have for making his view in the time ot nation 
king Henry our grandfather. 63. For the time to come ſtatim 
ſhall not be lawful for any man to give his land to a religious 
houſe, ſo as to take it again, and hold it of that houſe. 4. 8 
Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious houſe to receive lanc, lum te 
fo as to grant it to him again of whom they receive it. 0 
hold of him. If any man for the future ſhall fo give bis 
land to a religious houſe, and be convicted thereof, his git LX] 
ſhall be void, and the land ſhall be forfeited to the lord of the ſunt n 
fee P. 65. Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken as it wis tra leg 
uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our grandfathet; Cum 1 
[and that the ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but be content us in ſe 
with what he was wont to have.] 66. Saving to the archb. dem, 
ſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, ſt inter 
barons, knights, and all others, as well ecclefiaſticks as“ ns & 


culars, the liberties and free cuſtoms which they had bctc--* 


theſe being witneſſes &c. 50 
| | 9 

The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding their lub“ (6 
of the church, the ſervice due from the fees, which were intended for ©” (7) 


defence of the realm were unduly withdrawn; and becauſe the chick lord 


loſt the eſcheats, wardſhips, reliefs, and the like. Abundance of waßs? at { The; 
uled to evade the force of this law. But an effectual ſtop was put te en marle G 
at laſt by the ſtatute of Mortmain, 7 Edw. II. Maretea 
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peut cartas regum Anglie, vel antiquam tenuram, habeant 
it 
curuin cuſtodiam cum vacaverint, ſicut habere dcbent. 


LV. Omnes foreſte que aforeſtate ſunt tempore noſtro, 
ſtatim deafforeſtentur, & ita fiat de ripariis que per nos tem- 


pore noſtro poſite ſunt in defenſo. 


. . 

Lvl. Omnes male conſuetudines de foreſtis, warennis, 
g de foreſtariis & warennarus, vicecomitibus, & corum miniſ- 
tris, ripariis & earum cuſtodibus ſtatim inquirantur in quo— 
ibet comitatu per duodecim milites jurantos de codem comi- 
tatu, qui debent eligi per probos homines ezutdem comitatus, 
infra q uadraginta dies poſt inquifitionem factam, penitus, 
ira quod numquam revocentur, deleantur. 0--- 


LVII. Omnes obſides & cartas ſtatim reddemus que libe- 
rate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in ſecuritatem pacis, vel fide- 
lis ſervitii. 


LVIII. Nos amovebimus penitus de balliviis parentes Ge- 
rardi de Athyes, quod de cetero nullum habeant balliviam in 
Anglia; Engelardum de Cygony, Andream, Petrum, & Gy- 
onem de Cancell. Gyonem de Cygony, Galtridum de Mar- 
tyni, & fratres ejus, Philippum Markum, & fratres cus, 
& Galfridum nepotem jus, totam ſequelam eorundem. 


LIX. Et ſtatim poſt pacis reformationem, amovebimus de 
regno, omnes alienigenas milites, baliſtarios, ſervientes ſti— 
pendiarios, qui venerint cum equis & armis ad nocumentum 
regni. X 


LX. Si quis fuerit diffeifitus, vel elongatus per nos, fine 
legali judicio parium ſuorum, de terris, caſtaths, libertatibus, 
vel jure ſuo, ſtatim ca ei reſtituemus; & ii contentio ſuper 
hoc otta fuerit, tune inde fiat per judicium viginti quinque 
baronum, de quibus fit mentio inferius in fccuritate pacis. 


LXI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis diſſeiſitus 
fuerit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio parium ſuorum per 
Henricam, regem patrem noſtrum, vel per Ricardum regem 
frucrem noſtrum, que in manu noſtra habebimus, vel que ali 
tenent, quz nos oporteat warantizare reſpectum habemus 
uſque ad communem terminem cruce-tignatorum. Exceptis 
illis de quibus placitum motum fuit, vel inquiſitio facta per 
preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre; cum 
autem redierimus de peregrinatione noſtra, vel ft forte re- 
manſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim inde plenam juſtici- 
am exhibebimus. 


I XII. Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus. o de fo- 
reſtis deafforeſtandis, quas Henricus pater noſter vel Ricar- 
dus frater noſter afforeſtaverunt, & de cuſtodus terrarum que 
lunt de alieno feodo, cujuſmodi, cuſtodias hucuſque habui- 
mus, occaſione feodi quod aliquis de nobis tenuit per Servi— 
tium militare, & de abbatiis que fundate fuerint in feodo al- 
terius quam noſtro, in quibus dominus feodi dixerit ſe jus 
habere; & cum redierimus, vel ſi remanſerimus a peregri- 
natione noſtra, ſuper hiis conquerentibus plenam juſticiam 
ſtatim exhibebimus. 


EXIT. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonctur, propter appel- 
lum femine, de morte alterius, quam viri ſui. 


LIV. Omnes fines qui injuſte & contra legem terre facti 
Wnt nobiſcum, & omnia amerciamenta facta injuſte & con- 
tra legem terre, omnino condonentur, vel fiat inde per judi— 
cium viginti quin que baronum de quibus fit mentio inferi— 
us m fecuritate pacis, vel per judicium majoris partis eorun- 
dem, una cum predicto Stephano Cantuarienſi archiepiſcopo, 
1 intereſſe poterit, & aliis quos ſecum ad hoc vocare volue- 
it; & ſi interefle non poterit, nichilominus procedat nego- 


(5) [By king Richard our brother.) 
(6) [ Unleſs they were our demeſne woods. ] 
(7) 54. [No freeman for the future ſhall give or ſell any 


* Their names 
marle, Glouceſt 


Maretcall 


y rien Hd 


„according to M. Paris, were, the earls of Clare, Albe- 
er, Wmcheſter, Hereford, earl Roger, earl Robert, earl 
Junior, Robert Fitzwalter, ſenior, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de 
gh Bigod, William de Munbray, the mayor of Loudon, Gilbert 
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* charters of the kings of England for the advowſon, or 
are entitled to it by ancient tenure, may have the cuſtody 
* of them, when void, as they ought to have. 


© LV. All woods that have been taken into the foreſts (5) 
in our own time, ſhall forthwith be laid out again (6), 
© and the like ſhall be done with the rivers that have been 
taken or fenced in by us, during our retgn: 


* LVL. All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſtz, warrens, and 

c foreſters, warreners, ſheriffs, and their officers, rivers, and 
their keepers, ſhall forthwith be enquired into in each 
county, by twelve knights of the ſame ſhire, choſen by 
** the moſt creditable perſons in the fame county, and upon 
** oath; and, within torty days after the ſaid inqueft, be 
„ utterly aboliſhed, ſo as never to be reſtored (7). 
„ LVII. We will immediately give up all hoſtages and 
engagements, delivered unto us by our Engliſh ſubjects, 
as ſecurities for their keeping the peace, and yielding us 
“e faithful ſervice; 


cc 
cc 


© LVIII. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks 
* the relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo as that for the fu— 
** tute they ſhall have no bailiwick in England. We will 
** allo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon 
de Canceles, Gyon de Cygony, Geoffrey de Martyn, and 
* his brothers, Philip Mark, and his brothers, and his ne- 
„ phew Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 


* LIX. And as ſoon as peace is reſtored, we will ſend out 
« of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſsbow-mcn, and 
* ſtipendiaries, who are come with horſes and arms, to the 
injury of our pcople. 


LX. It any one hath been diſpoſſeſſed, or deprived by 
* us without the legal judgment of his peers, of his lands, 
** caſtles, hberties or right, we will forthwith reſtore them 
to him; and if any diſpute ariſes upon this head, let the 
** matter be decided by five and twenty barons hereafter 
mentioned 1, for the preſervation of the peace. 


* LXI. As for all thoſe things, of which any perſon has 
without the legal judgment of his pcers been diſpoſſeſſed 


% or deprived, either by king Henry our father, or our 


* brother king Richard, and which we have in our hands, 
or are poſſoeſſed by others, and we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we ſhall have a reſpite, till the term uſu- 
* ally allowed the croiſes; excepting thoſe things about 
* which there is a ſuit depending, or whereof an inqueſt 
* hath been made by our order, before we undertook the 
* crulace; But when we return from our pilgrimage, or 
* if we do not perform it, we will immediately cauſe full 
& juſtice to be adminiſtered therein. 


* LXIL. The fame reſpite we ſhall have for diſafforeſting 
the foreſts, which Henry our father, or our brother Rich- 
ard have afforeſted ; and for the Wardſhip of the lands 
which are in another's fee, in the ſame manner as we have 
hitherto enjoyed thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held 
* of us by knight's ſervice; and for the abbies founded in 
any other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee 
claims a right: and when we return from our pilgrimage, 
or if we ſhould not perform it, we will immediately do 
full juſtice to all the complainants in this behalf. 


„ LXIII. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned, upon the 
appeal of a woman, for the death of any other man than 


& her huſband, 


© EXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines, and all amerciaments 
impoſed unjuſtly, and contrary to the law of the land, ſhall 
6 be entirely forgiven, or elſe be left to the decifion of the 
five and twenty barons hereafter mentioned for the preſer- 
vation of the peace, or of the major part of them, toge- 
„ther with the aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
„ry, if he can be preſent, and others whom he ſhall think 
& fir to take along with him: and if he cannot be preſent, 


more of his land, but ſo that out of the reſidue, the ſervice 
due to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently performed. ] 


de Laval, Robert de Rofs, the conſtable of Cheſter, Richard de Perc, 
John Fitzrobert, William Malet, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Munbray, 
William de Huntingheld, Richard de Muntfichet, William de Albiney, 
p- 202. 
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tium fine eo. Ita quod, ſi aliquis vel aliqui, de predictis vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus, fuerint in fimili querela, amovean- 
tur, quantum ad hoc judicium, & alu loco illorum per reſi- 
duos de eiſdem viginti quinque tantum ad hoc faciendum 
electi, & jurati ſubſtituantur. 


LXV. Si nos diſſaiſivimus, vel elongavimus, Walenſes de 
terris, vel libertatibus, vel rebus aliis, fine legali judicio pa- 
rium ſuorum, eis ſtatim reddantur; & ſi contentio ſuper hoc 
orta fuerit, tune inde fiat in marchia per judicium parium 
ſuorum ; de tenementis Anglie, ſecundum legem Anglie, de 
tenementis Wallie, ſecundum legem Wallie, de tenementis 
marchie, ſecundum legem marchie : idem tacient Walen- 
ſcs nobis & noltris. 


LXVI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis Walen- 
ſium diſſaiſitus fuerit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio pari- 
um ſuorum, per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum vel 
Ricardum regem fratrem noſtrum, que nos in manu noſtra 
habemus, vel que alii tenet, que nos oporteat warantizare, 
reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem terminum Ccruce- 
ſignatorum : illis exceptis de quibus placitum motum fuit 
vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptio- 

em crucis noſtre; cum autem redierimus, vel ft forte reman- 
ſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim eis inde plenam juſti- 
ciam exhibebimus, ſecundum leges Walenſium, & partes 


predictas. 


LXVII. Nos reddemus filium Lewelini ſtatim, & omnes 
obfides de Wallia, & cartas que nobis liberate ſuerunt in ſe- 
curitatem pacis. 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus Alexandro regi Scottorum, de ſo- 
roribus ſuis & obfidibus reddendis, & libertatibus ſuis, & ju- 
re ſuo, ſecundum formam in qua faciemus aliis baronibus 
noſtris Anglie, niſi aliter eſſe debeat per cartas quas habemus 
de Willielmo patre ipſius, quondam rege Scottorum; & hoc 
erit per judicium parium ſuorum in curia noſtra. 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines predictas & li- 
bertates quas nos conceſſiſſimus in regno noſtro tenendas, 
quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros omnes de regno noſtro, 
am clerici quam laici obſervent, quantum ad le pertinet erga 


1008. 


LXX. Cum autem pro Deo, & ad emendationem regni 
noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam diſcordiam inter nos & baro- 
nes noſtros ortam, hec omnia predicta conceſſerimus, volen- 
tes ea integra & firma ſtabilitate guadere .., facimus concedi- 
mus cis ſecuritatem fubſcriptam; videlicet quod barones eli— 
gant viginti quinque barones de regno, quos voluerint, qui 
debeant pro totis viribus ſuis, oblervare, tenere & facere ob- 
lervari, pacem & libertates quas eis conceſſimus, & hac pre- 
ſenti carta noſtra conſirmavimus. Ita ſcilicet quod ft nos, 
vel zuſticiarius noſter, vel ballivi noſtri, vel aliquis de miniſ- 
tris noſtris, in 2liquo erga aliquem deliquerimus, vel ali— 
1m articulorum pacis aut fſecuritatis tranſgreſſi fuerimus, 
delictum oſtenſum fuerit quatuor baronibus de predictis 
viginti quinque baronibus, illi quatuor barones accedant ad 
nos, vel ad juſticiarium noſtrum ft fuerimus extra regnum, 
proponentes nobis exceſſum, petent, ut exceſſem illum ſme 
Ailatione faciamus emendari: & ft nos exceſſum non emenda- 
verimus, vel ſi fucrimus extra regnum juſticiaris noſter non 
cmendaverit, infra tempus quadraginta dierum, computan— 
dum a tempore quo monſtratum tuerit nobis, vel juſticiario 
noſtro, ft extra regnum tucrimus, predict: quatuor barones 
referent cauſam illam ad refidaos de viginti quinque baroni— 
bus, & illi viginti quinque barones cum communa totius 
terre. diſtringent & gravabunt nos modis omnibus quibus po- 
terunt, ſolicit per capitionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſſeſſi- 
onum, & aliis modis quibus poterunt donec fuerit emenda- 
tum ſccundum arbitrium corum ; falva perſona noſtra, & re- 
gine noſtre, & liberorum noſtrorum, & cum fuerit emenda— 
zum intendent nobis ſicut prius fecerunt. 


LXXI. Et quicunque voluerit de terra, jurit, quod ad 


predicta omnia exequenda parebit mandatis predictorum vi- 


ginti quinque baronum, & quod gravabit nos pro poſſe ſuo 
cum ipfis ; & nos publice & libere damus licentiam jurandi 
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„the bufineſs ſhall notwithſtanding go on without ;: 
& But fo, that if one or more of the atoreſaid five and WP 
* ty barons be plantifts in the ſame cauſe, they ſhall 7 5 
e aſide; as to what concerns this particular affair; and 1 
© thers be choſen in their room out of the ſaid five and g 
« ty, and {worn by the reſt to decide that matter. 5 


* L XV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed the Wy, ae 
* any lands, libertigs, or other things, without the who 
„Judgment of their peers, they ſhall immediately be ref. 
ed to them. And it any diſpute ariſes upon this head, th. 
* matter ſhall be determined in the marches, by the {ya.. 
© ment of their peers: for tenements in England, i 
ing to the law of England: for tenements in Wales 4 
* cording to the law of Wales: the ſame ſhall the Weg, 
do to us and our ſubjects. Sas 


* LXVI. As for all thoſe things, of which any Ws. 
e man hath, without the legal judgment of his pecrs "wag 
6 difleiſed or deprived, by king Henry our father, dr 
e brother king Richard, and which we either have in key 
& hands, or others are poſſeſſed of, and we are obliged to 

warrant it; we ſhall have a reſpite till the time gcnergi; 
allowed the croiſes : excepting thoſe things about hic, 

a ſuit is depending, or whercot an inqueſt hath been made 
by our order, betore we undertook the cruſade, Ber 
when we return, or if we ſtay at home and do not per. 
form our pilgrimage, we will immediately do them ti! 
juſtice according to the laws of the Welſh, and of the ban, 
* 8 EE 


«c 


cc 


% XVII. We will without delay diſmiſs the fon of Le. 
wellin, and all the Welſh hoſtages, and releaſe them fro; 
* the engagements they entered into with us for the prefer: 
© vation of the peace. 


cc 


e LXVIII. We ſhall treat with Alexander king of Scots 
concerning the reſtoring of his fiſters and hoſtages, and 
his right and liberties, in the ſame form and manner 3; 
we ſhall do to the reſt of our barons of England; unless 
by the engagements which his father William, late king of 
Scots, had entered into with us it ought to be otherwiſe: 
* and this thall be left to the determination of his peers in 
„ our court, 


& LXIX. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties which 
* we have granted, to be holden in our kingdom, as much 
as it belongs to us towards our people; all our ſubjects, 
„nas well clergy as laity, ſhall obſerve as far as they are 
concerned towards their dependents. f 


© LXX. And, whereas for the honour of God, and the amend- 
* ment of our kingdom, and for quieting the diſcord that hes 
6 ariſen between us and our barons, we have granted all th: 
things aforeſaid; willing to render them firm and laſting, u. 
do give and grant our ſubjects the following ſecurity ; name- 
* ly, that the barons may chooſe five and twenty barons of the 
* kingdom, whom they think convenient, who ſhall take care, 
6 with all their might, to hold and obſerve, and cauſe to be 
* obſerved, the peace and liberties we have granted them, and 
& by this our preſent charter confirmed. So as that, if we, 
% our juſticiary, our bailifts, or any of our officers, ſhall in ans 
5 caſe fail in the performance of them, towards any pcrlon; 
or ſhall break through any of theſe articles of peace and 
& ſecurity, and the offence is notified to four barons, choſen 
© out of the five and twenty aforementioned, the ſaid fou 
ee barons ſhall repair to us, or our juſticiary if we are out of 
„6 the realm; and laying open the grievance, ſhall petition 
© to have it redreſſed without delay; and if it is not fe- 
„ dreſſed by us, or, if we ſhould chance to be out of the 
6 realm, if it is not redreſſed by our juſticiary within fort) 
&« days, reckoning from the time it has been notified to us, 
& or to our juſticiary, if we ſhould be out of the realm; the 
6 four barons aforeſaid, ſhall lay the cauſe before the re! 
© of the five and twenty barons; and the ſaid five and twent? 
ce barons, together with the community of the whole king: 
«© dom, ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs us all the ways poſſible: 
% namely, by ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, and in 
any other manner they can, till the grievance is redreſicd 
according to their pleaſure, ſaving harmleſs our own pet. 
« ſon, and the perſon of our queen and children; and whe? 
it is redrefled, they ſhall obey us as before. 


«© EXXI. And any perſon whatſoever in the kingdom mij 
ce ſwear, that he will obey the orders of the five and tent) 
6 barons aforeſaid, in the execution of the premiſſes, an 
„that he will diſtreſs us, jointly with them, to the utmoſt o 
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cuilibet qui jurare voluerit, & nulli unquam jurare prohibe- 
bimus. 


LXXII. Omnes autem illos de terra qui per fe & ſponte 
G14 noluerint jurate viginti quinque baronibus de diſtringendo 
& gravando nos cum eis, faciemus jurare coſdem de mandato 
noſtro, ſicut predictum eſt. 


LXXIII. Et ſi aliquis de viginti quinque baronibus de- 

* ceoflerit, vel a terra receſſerit, vel aliquo alio modo impedi- 

* 1; ſucrit, quo minus iſta predicta poſſent exequi, qui reſidui 

EZ cyerint de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, eligant alium 

loco ipſius, pro arbitrio ſuo, qui fimili modo erit juratus quo 
& ceteri. 


2 * 4 
Tg HOT EN ' 


XXIV. In omnibus autem, que iſtis ms quinque ba- 
ronibus committuntur exequenda, ſi forte ipſi viginti quinque 

reſentes fuerint, & inter ſe ſuper re aliqua diſcordaverint, 
vel aliqui ex eis ſummoniti, nolint, vel nequeant intereſſe, 
ratum habeatur & firmum, quod major pars carum qui pre- 
ſentes fuerint providerit, vel preceperit, ac fi omnes viginti 
quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent, & predicti viginti quinque ju- 
tent quod omnia antedicta fideliter obſervabunt & pro toto 
poſſe ſuo facient obſervari. 


„ 


LXXV. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo, per nos, 
nec per alium, per quod aliqua iſtarum conceſſionum & liber- 
datum revocetur vel minuatur, & ſi aliquid tale impetratum 


{uerit irritum fit & inane; & numquam co utemur per nos, 
nec per alium. 


LXXVI. Et omnes malas volentates, indignationes, & 
rancores ortos inter nos & homines noſtros, clericos & laicos, 
a tempore diſcordie, plene omnibus remiſimus, & condona- 
vimus. Preteria, omnes tranſgreſſiones factas, occaſione ejuſ- 
dem diſcordie, a paſca anno regni noſtri ſextodecimo, uſque 
ad pacem reformatum, plene remifimus omnibus clericis & 
laigis, & quantum ad nos pertinet plene condonavimus. 


LXXVII. Et inſuper fecimus eis fieri litteras teſtimo- 
males patentes domini Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, 
domini Henrici Dublinĩenſis archiepiſcopi, & epiſcoporum pre- 
dictorum, & magiſtri Pandulfi, ſuper ſecuritate iſta, & con- 
ceſfionibus prefatis. 


ILXXVIII. Quare volumus & firmiter precipimus, quod 
Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & quod homines in regno noſtro 
habeant, & teneant, omnes prefatas libertates, jura, & con- 
cefſiones, bene & in pace, libere & quiete, plene & integre, 
ſibi & heredibus ſuis, de nobis & heredibus noſtris in omni- 
bus rebus & locis in perpetuum, ſicut predictum eſt. 


L XXIX. Juratum eſt autem tam ex parte noſtra, quam 


ex parte baronum, quod hec omnia ſuperadicta, bona fide, & 
hne malo ingenio obſervabuntur. 


Teſtibus ſupradictis, & multis aliis. Data per manum 
noſtram in prato quod vocatur Runingmede inter Win- 


delefor, & Stanes quinto decimo die Junii anno regni 
noſtri ſeptimo decimo. 


Gm Deleantur per coidem ita quod nos hoc ſciamus prius 
vel juſticiarius noſter fi in Anglia non fuerimus. 


—0 Eundem autem ref; pectum habebimus, & eodem modo 


de 2 exhibenda, De foreſtis deafforeſtandis vel remenſu- 
ils foreſtis. 


= Parium ſuorum in Angl. vell in Wallia. 
Guadere in perpetuum.— 


Examined and com 


| pared with the original in the Cottoni- 
a library, 


By David Caſsley, 
deputy librarian, 


without queſtion, 
do by the ſame marks. 
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ce his power; and we give public and free liberty to any one 
that will ſwear to them, and never ſhall hinder any per- 
ſon from taking the ſame oath. 


cc 


* LXXII. As for all thoſe of our ſubjects, who will not, 
of their own accord, ſwear to join the five and twenty ba- 
rons, in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, we will iſſue our or- 
der to make them take the ſame oath, aforeſaid. 


* LXXIIL And if any one of the five and twenty barons 
dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hindered any 
other way, from putting the things aforeſaid in execution; 
the reſt of the ſaid five and twenty barons may chooſe ano- 


ther in his room, at their diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn in 
© like manner as the reſt. 


* LEXXIV. In all things that are committed to the charge 
of theſe five and twenty barons, if, when they are all aſſem- 
*© bled together, they ſhould happen to diſagree about any 
matter; or ſome of them, when ſummoned, will not, 
or cannot come, whatever is agreed upon, or enjoyned by 
* the major part of thoſe who are preſent, ſhall be reputed 
as firm and valid, as if all the five and twenty had given 
their conſent, and the aforeſaid five and twenty ſhall ſwear, 


that all the premiſles they ſhall faithfully obſerve, and 
* cauſe with all their power to be obſerved: 


*& EXXV. And we will not, by ourſelves, or others, pro- 
cure any thing, whereby any of theſe conceſſions and li- 
* berties be revoked, or leſſened; and if any ſuch thing 
be obtained, let it be null and void; neither ſhall we ever 
make ule of it, either by ourſelves, or any other. 


e LXXVI. And all the ill will, anger, and malice, that 
hath ariſen between us and our ſubjects, of the clergy and 
laity, from the firſt breaking out of the diſſenſion between 
us, we do fully remit, and forgive. Moreover all treſpaſſes 
occaſioned by the ſaid diſſenſion, from Eaſter in the ſix- 
teenth year of our reign, till the reſtoration of peace and 
tranquillity, we hereby cntirely remit, to all, clergy as 
well as laity, and as far as in us lies, do fully forgive. 


A «A 
= 


* 
La 


% EXXVIL We have moreover granted them our letters 
patents teſtimonial of Stephen, lord archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Henry, lord archbiſhop of Dublin, and the bi- 


ſhops aforeſaid, as alſo of maſter Pandulph, for the ſecu- 
rity and conceſſions aforeſaid, 


Lay 
* 


cc 
cc 


c 


*© EXXVIIL. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the 
church of England be free, and that all men in our king- 
dom, have and hold, all the aforeſaid liberties, rights, 
and conceſſions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, 
tully and wholly, to themſelves and their heirs, of us and 
our heirs, in all things and places for ever, as is aforeſaid, 


cc 
cc 
c 


La) 


c 


La) 


c 


La) 


* LXXIX. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our part, as on the 


part of the barons, that all the things aforcſaid ſhall faith- 
tully and fincerely be obſerved.” 


c 


La 


Given under our hand, in the preſence of the witneſſes 
above named, and many others, in the meadow called 
Runingmede, between Windeleſore and Stanes, the 1 5th. 
day of June, in the 17th year of our reign, 


* 0---S0 as we are firſt acquainted therewith, or our juſti- 
* ciary, if we ſhould not be in England. 


*& ---o And in the ſame manner, about adminiſtring juſ- 
5 tice, deafforeſting the foreſts, or letting them continue. 


c -— Either in England or Wales.--- 


c , For ever. 


*_m arc two copies of this charter in the Cotton library, which are as old as the time of king John. One has ſtill the 
road ſeal, though ſome of it was melted by the flames, which, on October 23, 1731, conſumed part of the above- 
none library, and which alſo made a few letters of the charter not legible : but they were ſupplied out of the other 

y the learned Mr. David Caſsley, from whoſe copy this is printed; and are diſtinguiſhed above. by Talic Letters, 
oth charters were viſibly writ by the ſame hand. That which hath no ſeal, has two ſlits at the bottom, from which, 
hung two ſeals,---The few words printed here at the end, are placed ſo in the original, and referred 
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The Charter of Foreſts granted by king Joux, to his ſubjects in the year 12 1 55. 


T OHANNES dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c. Sciatis quod 
3 intuitu dei & pro ſalute animæ noſtre & animarum ante- 
ceſſorum & ſucceflorum, ad exaltationem ſanctæ eccleſiz, & 
emendationem regni noſtri; ſpontanea & bona voluntate noſ- 
tra dedimus, & conceſſimus pro nobis & heredibus noſtris, 
has libertates ſubſcriptas, habendas & tenendas in regno nol- 
tro Angliz in perpetuum. 


1. In primis omnes foreſt quas rex Henrieus avus noſtet 
afforeſtavit, videantur per probos & legales homines; & fi 
boſcum aliquem alium quam ſuum dominicum, afforeſtaverit 
ad damnum illius cujus boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deafforeſtetur. 
Et fi boſcum ſuum proprium afforeſtaverit, remaneat foreſta, 
ſalva communia de herbagio & rebus aliis in eadem foreſta, 
illis qui eam prius habere conſueverunt. 


II. Homines qui manent extra foreſtam, non veniant de 
cætero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta, per communes ſub- 
monitiones; niſi fint in placito, vel plegii alicujus vel ali- 
quorum qui attachiati ſunt propter foreſtam : omnes autem 
boſci qui fuerunt afforeſtati per regem Richardum fratrem 
noſtrum, ſtatim deafforeſtentur ; nift tuerint dominict boſci 
noſtri. 


III. Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, abbates, priores, comites, ba- 
rones, milites, & libere tenentes, qui boſcos habent in foreſta, 
habeant boſcos ſuos ficut eos habuerunt tempore primæ coro- 
nationis prædicti regis Henrici avi noſtri ; ita quod quieti 
ſint in perpetuum de omnibus purpreſturis, vaſtis & aflartis 
factis in illis boſcis poſt illud tempus, uſque ad principium 
ſecundi anni coronationis noſtræ. Et qui de cætero vaſtum, 
purpreſturam, vel aſſartum facient fine licentia noſtra in illis 
boſcis, de vaſtis, purpreſturis, & aſſartis reſpondeant. 


IV. Regardatores noſtri eant per foreſtas, ad faciendum 
regardum, ſicut fieri conſuevit tempore prime coronationis 
predicti regis Henrici avi noſtri, & non aliter. 


V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de expeditatione canum exiſtentium 
in foreſta de cætero fiat, quando fiert debet regardum; ſcili- 
cet de tertio anno in tertium annum; & tune fiat per viſum 
& teſtimonium legalium hominum, & non aliter. Et ille cu- 
jus canis inventus fuerit tune non expeditatus, pro miſericor- 
dia det tres ſolidos; & de cætero nullus bos capiatur pro ex- 
peditatione. Talis autem expeditatio ſit per aſſiſam commu— 
niter, quod tres ortelli aſcindantur de pede anteriori fine 
poleta. Non expeditentur canes de cætero, niſi in locis ubi 
expeditari ſolent tempore prime coronationis priedifti Hen- 
rici regis avi noſtri. 


VI. Nullus foreſtarius vel bedellus, faciat de cætero ſco- 
tallum, vel colligat garbas, vel avenam, vel bladum aliud, 
vel agnos, vel porcellos, nec aliquam collectam factat ; & 
per viſum & ſacramentum duodecim regardatorum, quando 
tacient regardum, tot foreſtarii ponantur ad foreſtas cuſto- 
diendas, quot ad illas cuſtodiendas, rationabiliter viderint 
ſufficere. 


VII. Nullum ſuanimotum de cetero teneatur in regno 
noſtro, niſi ter in anno; videlicet in principio quindecim die- 
rum ante feſtum ſancti Michaelis, quando agiſtatores veniunt 
a] agiſtandum dominicos boſcos, & circa feſtum ſancti Mar- 
tint quando agiſtatores noſtri debent accipere panagium ſuum. 
Et ad iſta duo ſuanimota, convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & 
agiſtatores; & nullus alius per diſtrictionem. Et tertium ſua- 
nimotum teneatur in initio XV dierum ante feſtum ſancti 
Johannis Baptiſtæ pro fœnatione beſtiarum noſtrarum; & ad 
iſtum ſuanimotum convenient forcſtarii, viridarii, & non 
alii per diſtrictionem. 


The forcſts belonged originally to the crown, and the kings had granted 
ſeveral parts and parcels to private men, who had grubbed them up and made 
them arable or paſture, But vet all that was thus erubbed was ſtill called 
foreſt, Theſe foreſts belonging to the king as his own demeſnes, or as the 
ſovereign lord, were a continual ſoutce of vexatious ſuits, as well againſt thoſe 
which held them of the king, as againit the neighbouring freemen under pre- 
tence of the rights of the crown, | 

> As it is to be found in Matthew Paris, p. 2 50. 


" OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, g. 

* Know ye, that for the honour of God, and . 
health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and ſ N 
ceſſors, and for the exaltation of holy church, and for a 
reformation of our kingdom, we have of our free * 
good will given and granted for us and our heirs, theſe | 
*© berties hereafter ſpecified, to be had and obſerved In ou 
* kingdom of England for ever. N 


** I. Imprimis, all the foreſts made by our grand{y, 

king Henry, ſhall be viewed by honeſt and lawty] een 
* and if he turned any other than his own proper woods jy, 
foreſts, to the damage of him whoſe wood it was, it ſha 
* forthwith be laid out again and disforeſted. And it * 
* turned his own woods into foreſt, they ſhall remain * 
* ſaving the common of paſture to ſuch as were forte. 
«© wont to have it. N 


66 II. Is the LII. and LV. of the great charter put ith 
* one chapter, 


A 


* III. The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, eatls, baryzs, 
* knights, and free tenants, who have woods in any foteſt, 
& ſhall have their woods as they had them at the time d- 
* the firſt coronation of our grandfather king Henry, ſo as 
* they ſhall be diſcharged tor ever of all purpreſtures', 
© waſtes and aſſarts J, made in thoſe woods, after that time, 
„ to the beginning of the ſecond year of our coronation; 
* and thoſe who for the time to come fhall make waſte, pur- 
«« preſture or aflart in thoſe woods without our licence, faul 
* anſwer for them ©. 


*& IV. Our inſpectors or viewers ſhall go through the 
© foreſts to make a view, as it was wont to be at the tim: 
* of the firſt coronation of our ſaid grandfather king Herr, 
and not otherwiſe. 


« V. The inquiſition, or view for lawing f of dogs which 
“are kept within the foreſt, for the future ſhall be when the 
view is made, that is, every three years, and then ſhall be 
* done by the view and teſtimony of lawtul men, and not 
*« otherwiſe; and he whoſe dogs at ſuch time ſhall be found 
* unlawed, ſhall be puniſhed three ſhillings ; and for the fe- 
* ture, no one ſhall be taken for lawing, and ſuch lawing 
* ſhall be according to the common aſſize; namely, thc 
* three claws of the dog's forefoot ſhall be cut off, or the 
© ball of the ſoot taken out. And from henceforward dogs 
* ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in ſuch places where they weis 
* wont to be lawed in the time of king Henry our grad 
6 father. 


& VI. No foreſter or bedel? for the future, ſhall make a7 
cc ale ſhots h, or collect ſheaves of corn, or oats, or other 
* grain, or lambs, or pigs; nor ſhall make any gathering 
© whatſocver, but by the view and oath of twelve inipcc- 
„tors; and when they make their view, ſo many foreſtets 
* ſhall be appointed to keep the foreſts as they ſhall reales 
« ably think ſufficient. 


. . l, 
© VII. No ſwainmote for the time to come ſhall be holden 


* in our kingdom oftner than thrice a year; that is to 1) 
in the beginning of fifteen days before Michaelmas, whe 
ce the agiſters, come to agiſt the demeſne woods; and avou 
„the teaſt of St. Martin, when our agiſters are to rcceve 
<« their pannage'; and in thoſe two ſwainmotes, the tore!- 
ters, verderers, and agiſters ſhall meet, and no other 1 
„ compulſion or diſtreſs; and the third ſwainmote mall b. 
„ holden in the beginning of the fifteen days before the teat 
of St. John Baptiſt, concerning the fawning of our de 
6 and at this ſwainmote ſhall meet the foreſters and verdi 
* and no others ſhall be compelled to be there. 


© 1, e. Encroachments upon the king's lands. 

41,e, Grubbing up wood, and making it arable, without licenſe. Ts 

© Every article of this charter is a clear evidence how much the 11! 
was oppreſſed under pretence of preſerving the royal forcits. 

t Cutting off their claws, &c, 

£ Buliff of the foreſt, 

b That is, taking ale to excuſe the offender, 

+ Money for the feeding of hogs with maſt in the king's foreſts. 
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R APIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


VIII. Et præterea fingulis quadraginta diebus, per totum 


annum convenient viridarii & foreſtarii ad videndum attachi- 


amenta de foreſta tam de viridi quam de venatione, per præ- 
ſentationem ipſorum foreſtariorum, & coram ipſis attachien- 
— autem ſuanimota hon teneantur; niſi in comita- 
tibus in quibus teneri conſueverunt. 


IX Unuſquiſque liber homo agiſtet boſcüm ſuum in fo⸗ 
reſta pro voluntate ſua, & habeat panagium ſuum. 


x. Concedimus etiam quod unuſquiſque liber homo poſ- 
fit ducere porcos ſuos per dominicum boſcum noſtrum, li- 
here & fine impedimento; & ad agiſtandum eos in boſcis 
ſuis propriis, vel alibi ubi voluerit. Et fi porci alicujus li- 
beri hominis una nocte pernoctaverint in foreſta noſtra, non 
jnde occaſionetur, ita quod aliquid de ſuo perdat. 


XI. Nullus de eetero amittat vitam vel membra pro ve- 
natione noſtra; ſed ſi aliquis captus fuerit & convictus de 
captione venationis, graviter redimatur, ſi habeat unde re- 
dimi poſſit, & ſi non unde redimi poſſit, jaceat in priſona noſ- 
tra per annum unum & unum diem. Et ſi poſt annum 
unum & unum diem plegios invenire poſſit, exeat a priſona; 
in autem, abjuret regnum noſtrum Anglæ: 


XII. Quincunque archiepiſcopus, epiſcopus, comes vel 
baro veniens ad nos per mandatum noſtrum, tranſierit per 
foreſtam noſtram, licet illi capere unum vel duas beſtias per 
viſum foreſtarii fi præſens fuerit; fin autem faciat cornari, 
ne videatur hoe furtive facere : item licet in redeutido ideni 
eis facere, ficut prædictum eſt. 


XIII. Unuſquiſque liber homo de cetero fine occaſione; 
faciat in boſco ſuo vel in terra ſua, quam habet in foreſta 
molendium, vivarium, ſtagnum, marleram, foſſatum vel ter- 
ram arabilem, extra co-opertum in terra arabili, ita quod non 
fit ad nocumentum alicujus vicini. 


XIV. Unuſquiſque liber homo habeit in boſcis ſuis ærias 
accipitrum; ſupervariorum, falconum, aquilarum & heiro- 
num; & habeant fimiliter mel quod inventum fuerit in boſ- 
cis ſuis. | 


XV. Nullus foreſtarius de cetero, qui non fit foreſtarius 
de feudo, reddens firmam nobis pro balliva ſua, capiate che- 
minagium, ſcilieit pro careta per dimidiam annum, duos 
denatios, & per alium dimidium duos denarios; & pro equo, 
qui portrait ſummagium, per dimidium annum, unum obo- 
lum, & per alium dimidium annum, unum obolum; & non 
niſi de illis, qui extra ballivam ſuam tanquam mercatores 
veniunt, per licentium ſuam in ballivam ſuam, ad buſcam, 
meiremium, corticem, vel carbonem emendum, & alias du- 
cendum ad vendendum ubi voluerint. Et de nulla careta 
alia, vel ſummagio, aliquod cheminagium capiatur; non 
capiatur cheminagium, niſi in loeis illis, ubi antiquitus capi 
lolebat & debuit: illi autem qui portant ſuper dorſum ſuum, 
buſcam, corticem vel carbonem ad vendendum, quamvis inde 
vivant, nullum de cætero dent cheminagium de, boſcis alio- 
rum; nullum detur cheminagium foreſtariis noſtris præter- 
quam de dominicis boſcis noſtris. 


XVI. Omnes utlagati pro foreſta a tempore regis Henrici 
avi noſtri, uſque ad primam coronationem noſtram, veniant 
ad pacem fine impedimento, & ſalvos plegios inveniant quod 
de cætero non forisfacient nobis de foreſta noſtra. 


XVII. Nullus caſtellanus vel alius teneat placitum de fo- 
reſta five de viridi five de venatione ; ſed quilibet foreſtarius 
de feudo attachiet placita de foreſta, tam de viridi quam de 
venatione, & ea præſentet viridariis provinciarum; & cum 
rotulata fuerint, & ſub ſigillis viridariorum incluſa, præſenten- 
tur capitali foreſtario cum in partes illas venerit ad tenendum 
placita foreſtæ. & coram eo terminentur. 


XVIII. Omnes autem conſuetudines prædictas & libertates, 


4425 nos conceſſimus in regno tenendas, quantum ad nos per- 
drt erga noſtros, omnes de regno noſtro, tam laici quam 
eierict obſervent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. 


* That is, 
g deer. 


ka: * is, take in his neighbour's cattle to feed. 
money tor paſling through the foreſt, 


the offences that have been committed in cutting wood, or kil- 


271 


& VIII. And furthermore, every forty days throughout 
the year, the verderers and foreſters ſhall meet to view 
the attachments of the foreſt, as well of vert &, as yeni- 
ſon, by preſentment of the foreſters themſelves , and they 
who committed the offences, ſhall bt forced to appear be- 
fore them: but the aforeſald ſwainmotes ſhall be holden 
but in ſuch counties as they were wont to be holden. 


IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt! his word in the foreſt at 
“ his pleaſure, and ſhall receive his pannage. 

KX. We grant alſo, that evety freeman may drive his 
** hogs through our demeſne woods, freely and without im- 
** pediment, and may agiſt them in his own woods, or elſe- 
„Where, as he will: and if the hogs of any freeman ſhall 


remain one night in our foreſts, he ſhall not be troubled, 
** ſo as to loſe any thing for it. 


KRI. No man for the time to come ſhall loſe life or limb 
* for taking our veniſon ; but if any one be ſcized and con- 
„ victed of taking veniſon, he ſhall be grievouſly fined, if 
* he hath wherewithal to pay; and if he hath not, he ſhall 
* lie in our 12 a year and a day. And if after that time 
he can find ſureties, he ſhall be releaſed; if not, he ſhall 


te abjure our realm of England. 


i XII. It ſhall be jawful for every archbiſhop, biſhop, 
** ear] or baron, coming to us by our command, and paſſing 
through our foreſt, to take one or two dear by view of the 
* foreſter, if preſent, if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be 
cc 


' ſounded, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſteal them. Alſo in their 
* return, it ſhall be lawful for them to do the ſame thing. 


& XIII. Every: freeman for the future may erect a mill 
* 1n his own wood, or upon his own land, which he hath in 
the foreſt; or make a warren, or pond, a marlpit or ditch 
6e or turn it into arable, without the covet in the arable land, 
*© ſo as it be not to the detriment of his neighbour. 


&« XIV. Every freeman may have in his woods the ayries 
„Dof hawks, of ſpar-hawks, falcons, eagles, and herons ; 
cc 


and they ſhall have likwiſe the honey which ſhall be found 
«© in their woods. 


© XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a foreſter 
* in fee, paying us rent for his office, ſhall take cheminage m; 
© that is to ſay, for every cart two pence for half a year, and 
e forthe other half year two pence z and for a horſe that car- 
* ries burthens, for half a year a halfpenny, and for the other 
*© half year a halfpenny ; and then only of thoſe, who come 
as buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy underwood, tim- 
*© ber, bark, or charcoal, to carry it to ſell in other places, 
*© where they will: and for the time to come there ſhall be 
** no cheminage taken for any other cart or carriage-horſe, 
* unleſs in thoſe places where anciently it was wont, and 
* ought to be taken; but they who carry wood, bark, or 
* coal upon their backs to ſell, though they get their live- 
*© lihood by it, ſhall for the future pay no cheminage : but 
* for paſſage through the woods of other men, no che- 


*© minage ſhall be given to our foreſters, but only in our 
* own woods. | 


po 


«© XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences committed in 
our foreſts from the time of king Henry our grandtather, 
until our firſt coronation, may reverſe their outlawries 
without impediment, but ſhall find pledges that for the 
future they will not forteit to us * in our foreſt, 


c 
c 


* 


c 


A 


0 


** 


«© XVII. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall hold pleas of 
the foreſt, whether concerning vert or veniſon: but every 
foreſter in fee ſhall attach pleas of the foreſt , as well 
concerning vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or 
offences to the verderers of the ſeveral counties; and when 
they ſhall be enrolled and ſealed under the ſeals of the 
verderers, they ſhall be preſented to the chief foreſter, 
when he ſhall come into thoſe parts, 'to hold pleas of the 
foreſt, and ſhall be determined before him. 


c 
cc 
cc 
c 


* 


* 


6 
c 
o 
c 
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« XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and libertics aforeſaid, 
which we have granted to be holden in our kingdom ; 
as much as belongs to us towards our vaſſals, all of our 
& kingdom, as well laicks as clerks, ſhall obſerve as much 
6 as belongs to them towards their vaſſals P.“ 


A 


6 
cc 


n That is, commit no offence. Dr Brady, 
o May ſeize the body or goods of the offenders to make them appear. 


? There is no original of this charter extant, nor any copy older than the 
ficſt of Henry III. 
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1216] E are going to enter upon a long reign embar- 
raſſed with divers, and, for the moſt part, un- 
connected events. Were I to dwell upon every the leaſt re- 
markable incident during the long adminiſtration of Henry III; 
I ſhould rather tire the reader, than give him any clear know- 
ledge of the affairs of thoſe days. I ſhall confine myſelf there- 
fore to certain principal heads, which are, as it were, the ſub- 
ſtance of what happened in this reign. Firſt, I ſhallendeavour 
to repreſent the ſtate of the kingdom, the particular genius of 
the king, and the character and pernicious defigns of his mi- 
niſters. Secondly, will be ſhewn the infatiable avarice and 
tyranny of the court of Rome. "Thirdly, the barons league 
againſt the arbitrary and tyrannical power intended to be in- 
troduced into the kingdom. And laſtly, the barons abuſe of 
the authority they alarped on that pretence, and the unfor- 
tunate events which rendered all their proceedings ineffectual. 
Theſe are the chief heads we are going to run over, as 
briefly as the great length of this reign will permit, and to 
which almoſt all that ſhal} be ſaid will refer. 
King John left his crown te his eldeſt ſon. But the young 
rince, who was but in the tenth year of his age, was very 
uncapable of curing the diſorders of fo diſtempered a ſtate. 
A few lords, who had firmly adhered to the ſervice of his fa- 
ther, and an army of foreigners, whom John himſelf never 


ventured to truſt, were very unlikely inftruments to reſtore 


the royal family. There was the leſs room to hope tor ſo 
favourable a turn, as almoſt all the peers of the realm, ſup- 
ported with the forces of France, appeared firictly united 
againſt the family of the late king. Beſides, Lewis's great 
progreſs ſeemed to promiſe him the reduction of the whole 
kingdom. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly inſurmountable diffi- 
culties, young Henry found in the wiſe and brave earl of 
Pembroke *, a loyal ſubject, and capable withal of projecting 


and executing the greateſt deſigns. Without being diſheart- 


ened in this extremity, the generous earl undertook to raiſc 
the hopes of the honeſt Engliſh, and drive the foreigners out 
of the kingdom. ; | 

As ſoon as John refigned his laſt breath, the earl of Pem- 
broke aſſembled the lords, who had remained firm to that 
prince, and preſenting young Henry to them, made a ſpeech, 
beginning with theſe words:“ Behold our king.” Then (after 
a ſhort pauſe) he repreſented to them, Though the conduct 
aof the late king gave the confederate barons a plauſible pre- 
e tehce to complain, it was not reaſonable to take the crown 
« from a family that had worn it ſo long, much leſs to give it 
** to a foreigner. As king John's faults were perſonal, it 
„would be unjuſt to inflict a puniſhment on his ſon, whoſe 
tender years rendered him blameleſs.” He faid farther, 
*« 'The remedy uſed by the contederate barons was worſe than 
ce the diſeaſe, fince it tended to reduce the kingdom under a 
« diſhonourable ſervitude. And therefore, in the preſent 
« poſture of affairs, nothing was able to deliver them from 
ce the impending yoke, but their firm union, under a prince 
« who was undeniably the lawful heir to the crown.” This 
ſpeech met with applauſe from the whole aſſembly, who cried 
out with one voice, © We will have Henry for our king.“ 


Whereupon though the carl of Cheſter © made ſome oppoſition 


(from which however he afterwards defiſted) a day was ap- 
pointed for the coronation. The ceremony was performed 


with little pomp, by the biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in 


a William Mareſchall. 

d Fiat rex. Iſemingiord. 

© Hemingtord fays, it vas the earl of Glouceſter, 
then in the crown. Tyrrel. 

4 Jh coronation vas lolemnized at Glouceſter, on October 28, in the pre- 
ſence of the pope's legate, Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, Peter biſnop of Win- 
cheſter, Jocelin ot Bath, Siviiter of Worcelter, Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 
William Marſhall earl of Pembroke, William de Ferrars earl of Derby, John 
Marſhal), Philip de Albiney, Willium Briwere, Savaric de Malolacu, with 
the +bbots and priors. "The archbyhop of Canterbury, (ſays Walter of 
Coventry) was then at Rome, ſolciting the taking off his ſuſpenſion. M. 
Paris. i 

© Az alſo to all the vicecomites, or theriffs, wardens of caſtles, &c. M. 
Paris. 

here 13 à letter {hull extant te Hugh de Lacy a baron of note, cons 


But the earldom was 


the preſence of an inconfiderable number of lords, with (3,1 
the legate, who eſpouſed young Henry's intereſt to the utmot 
of his power 4. King John's crown being loſt in the wel. 
ſtream, they were forced to uſe a plain circle or Chap! 
gold, becauſe they had neither the time nor means to make 
better. Before the crown was ſet on his head, the uſual gy), 
was adminiſtered to him. Then the legate, who had eyer by 
maſter's intereſt in view, cauſed the young prince to do hg. 
mage to the holy ſee. - It was not then proper to oppoſe thi, 
homage, for fear of loſing the pope's aſſiſtance and increaſi 
the difficulties Henry was probably to ſtruggle with in the be. 
ginning of his reign. | 

Theſe ceremonies being over, the aſſembly of the lords 
who repreſented at that time the whole nation choſe the cat 
of Pembroke guardian of the king, and declared him protee. 
tor, that is, _ of the kingdom. They could not chu 
to that high office, a perſon of greater abilities, of more 200 
for the public good, or a faſter friend to the royal famijl;, 
From the beginning of king John's reign, for whom be 
partly procured the crown by his diligence and addreſs, he had 
always remained attached to the ſervice of that prince, with. 
out ever deſerting him in his greateſt diſtreſs. This conſtant 
loyalty gaining kum his maſter's favour and confidence, hs 
was always truſted with his ſecrets, and therefore was bend 
qualified than any other to be at the helm in ſo tempe{tuonys 
a ſeaſon, ie perfectly knew the cauſe of the troubles, and 
the intereſts and intreagues of thoſe that excited them, He 
was not ignorant that moſt of the barons were extremely dif. 
ſatisfied with the prince they had ſent for, and upon that he 
chiefly built his hopes. The private ſubmiſſion of forty of 
them to the king, gave him room to believe that difſentions 
were riſing among them, and that their example would quickly 
be followed by the reſt. Indeed nothing but deſpair of pardon 
prevented the majority from deſerting prince Lewis. An 
therefore the regent believed he had reaſon to hope, that a de- 
claration of the new king's readineſs to pardon would ſoon 
diflolve the confederacy. Beſides, there was no likelihood 
that after the death of king John, ſo many lords would 
continue in obedience to a foreign prince, who gave them 
every day freſh occaſtons of complaint. In this expectation 
the carl of Pembroke ſent letters to all the barons and corpo- 
rations in the kingdom, to inform them of Henry's acceſhon 
to the crown, promiting withal great rewards to ſuch as would 
return to their duty f. Theſe aſſurances and the regents 
known probity, moving many of the confederate barons, 
they began to think ſeriouſly of making their peace with their 
lawful ſovereign. The excommunication of prince Lewis. 
publiſhed every Sunday, furniſhed them with a further, and 
no leſs powerful motive to change. It was not poſſible but 
among all thefe lords, there were tender conſciences that we? 
concerned at following the banners of an excommunicates 
prince. Much leſs could they bear to fee themſelves involved 
in the ſame ſentence, what endeavours ſoever were uſed to te- 
move their ſcruples. So Lewis's affairs began to decline at the 
very time they ſeemed to be moſt proſperous. The raifing tue 
fiege ar Dover contributed likewiſe very much to &ifconce!: 
them. Prince Lewis frequently tried to corrupt Hubert de 
Burgh, governor of that place; but always found in that 
brave man adoyalty proof againſt all temptations. Force ha 
been ſtill leſs available; for he was repulſed with loſs in all his 


cd of 


taining a ſafe· conduct to come and treat with the king, with a promit of tie 
reſtitution of his eſtate, and privileges. The earl of Pembroke's Dare 
affixed alone to the letter, which is dated November 18, in the fir% Ves 
of this reign. The lettet runs thus : „ Rex Hugoni de Lacy far s 
« Mandamus vobis quod ſecure & fine dilatione veniatis ad fidelitatzs © 
e ſervitium noſtrum, & concedimus vobis ſalvum conductum noſtrum ine 
© niendo ad nos & nobiſcum loquendo & inde ſalvo revertendo. Ft as 
e ſcire volumus quod fi ad nos venire volueritis jura veſia & libertates to” 
« tras, per conſilium dilectorum fidelium noftrorum Ranulphi com Cer 
trie, Willielmi comitis de Ferrariis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum 
gre gobis reſtituemus licet vero bone memorie Johannes pater nofire u 

aliquo erga vos delinquerit ipſius delicti debemus eſſe immunes. nec d. 
* lictum ſuum aliquotenus * debet imputari. Et in hujus, & c. * 
„ figillum, &c, vobis inde mittimus. o die Ne- 
„ vembris anno regni noſtri primo.“ 
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-Miults, The death of king John happening during this ſiege 
Lewis hoped the governor would become more tractable. 
He ordered him to be ſummoned again to ſurrender ; repre- 
ſenting to him, that ſince by John's death, he was releaſed 
from his oath, he might without ſeruple ſwear fealty to a 
prince whom his countrymen had owned for their ſovereign, 
and who would be glad to ſhew him marks of his eſteem. 
Hubert anſwered, the late king having left a ſucceſſor to whom 
his allegiance Was due, he would maintain his cauſe to. the 
laſt drop of his blood. Adding he could never believe, the 
efteem of any brave prince could be gained by a notorious 
baſeneſs. Promiſes proving ineffectual, Lewis threatened Hu- 
bert to put his brother, who was in his power, to death. This 
threat made no impreſſion on the faithtul governor, who con- 
tinued to defend with the ſame reſolution the important place 
committed to his truſt. Lewis finding he did but loſe time 
before Dover, raiſed the lege and inveſted the caſtle of Hert- 
ford, which made but a faint refiſtance. The taking this 
place gave the Engliſh lords freſh cauſe of complaint. Robert 
Fitz-Walter, claiming the cuſtody of the caftle as belonging 
to him by ancient right, had the mortification to be denied 
and fee a French governor placed there with troops of the 
ſame nation. This injuſtice cauſed great murmurings among 
the Engliſh barons. They were extremely vexed to behold 
their own inheritances given to foreigners without any regard 
to their complaints. Their diſcontent was inflamed by the 
indiſcretion of ſome Frenchmen, who upbraided the Engliſh 
barons for traytors, declaring 1t was not fafe to truſt them 
with the cuſtody of caſtles. Theſe expreſſions, added to 
what the viſcount of Melun was reported to fay, cauſed 
among the Engliſh, and eſpecially among the nobility, an uni- 
verſal diſſatisfaction, which Lewis perceived not as yet, but 
of which he ſoon felt the effects. Mean while, continuing 
his progreſs, he became maſter of ſome other places before 
he returned to London, where he came not till towards the 
latter end of the year. 

Whilſt Lewis was improving his advantages, the regent 

omitted nothing that 1 ſupport the juſt rights of young 
Henry. His firſt and as he thought moſt neceflary precaution 
in the preſent juncture, was to ſend ſpeedy notice to the pope 
of the death of king John, and the coronation of his ſon, in- 
treating him to take into his protection the young prince who 
was ſurrounded with foreign and domeſtic enemies. Inno- 
cent took care not to be wanting in what concerned his own 
intereſts. The preſervation of England, which he confidered 
as the patrimony of St. Peter and even gave it that name, was 
in danger. Wherefore he ſent freſh powers to his legate to 
renew the excommunication of the prince of France and the 
confederate barons. Lewis, to whom the legate communi- 
cated his new orders, ſolemuly proteſted againſt all that ſhould 
be done to his prejudice. Mean time, to prevent the new 
confure from having any effect, he required all the Enghth lords 
to renew their hemage to him on a day appointed. His pro- 
teſtation hindered not the legate from executing the pope's 
orders. He held a ſynod at Briſtol, where he re-excommu- 
nicated Lewis with all the cuſtomary formalities. He thereby 
turniſhed ſome of the barons with a pretence to refuſe the ho- 
mage required by Lewis. 
Chriſtinas approaching, both ſides agreed upon a truce dur- 
ing the holidays. Lewis made uſe of that opportunity to 
hold a general affembly at Oxford, whilſt the regent held 
another, though much leſs numerous, at Cambridge. The 
king's party propoſing that the truce ſhould be prolonged, 
Lewis at firſt refuſed to agree to it. But hearing ſoon after 
that the pope intended to confirm in full conſiſtory the excom- 
munication denounced by his legate, he conſented to prolong 
the truce till a month after Eaſter. His deſign was to go to 
Paris, and conſult the king his father ?. 

[1217] This truce was very ad vantageous to the earl of Pem- 
broke. He wifely made ufe of it to reinforce his army with 
new levies, and to gain by ſecret practices ſome of the confede- 
rate barons. On the contrary, it was extremely prejudicial to 
wis, whoſe abſence gave the barons opportunity to free 
eee from his yoke, by returning to the obedience of 
N ſovereign. Several took that time to treat with 
of th 7 4 AD whom was William Marſhal, eldeſt ſon 
NS gh of 1 embroke, who ti then had been one of the 
8 _ 8 of France b. The Cinque-Ports de- 
_ ewiſe for Henry, and ſent out a fleet to oppoſe 

s return, But though their fleet fought the French and 


** 
5 e — Coventry ſays, the pope ordered his nuncio in France to hold 


eled * elun, and put the kingdom under. an interdict, unleſs Philip 


m. lon out of Ia, cer Upon which the king preſently ordered 
\ x, <ome over, and be himſelf in perſon at the ſynod, 


hy . * * .* 
4 the ſame time came over to the king, William Longſword earl of 
y with the earls of Arundel and Warren. 


1 N e . . 2 
Mareſchal of F rance, a young man of great courage, whom he had juſt 
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deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips, they could not hinder the 
prince's landing at Sandwich. He was ſo provoked at this 
bold attack, that he burnt the town where he landed, as be- 
ing one of the Cinque-Ports. | 

Upon the expiration of the truce, the regent ſent the carl 
of Cheſter to befiege Mont Sorrel in Leiceſterſhire, where was 
a French garriſon. The loſs of this place might have proved 
of great prejudice to Lewis, not fo much on account of its 
importance, as becauſe at ſuch a juncture it highly concerned 
him to hinder the king's party from appearing in condition to 
recover themſelves. For this reaſon Lewis thought it neceſ- 
ſary at any rate to raiſe the fiege. To do it effectually he pur 
the earl of Perche at the head of twenty thouſand men, with 
orders to march to the enemy. Upon the approach of this 
army the carl of Cheſter, who was not ſo ſtrong, raiſed the 
ſiege and returned to the regent. . But the French general 
was not ſatisfied with this advantage. As he believed the earl 
of Pembroke unable to withſtand him, he formed the deſign 
of befieging Lincoln caſtle, which held out for the king though 
the city had declared for the barons k. In this march, 
the French troops committed ſuch terrible ravages, that the 
hiſtorians deſcribe them as an army of devils rather than men. 
Bur perhaps things are repreſented worle than they really 
were, 

The caſtle of Lincoln was of ſo great importance, that the 
regent could not reſolve to loſe it, without uſing his utmoit 
endeavours to relieve it. Whilſt the French were affaulting 
the caſtle with all poftible vigor, and the beſieged making as 
brave a defence, he aſſembled all his forces, with a reſolution 
to run all hazards to ſave that place. He uſed ſuch expedition 
that he advanced as far as Newark, within twelve miles ot 
Lincoln, before the befiegers were determined, whether to ex- 
pect or to mect him. They had all along hoped to take the 
caſtle, before he could draw his army together. Surprized at 
the ſudden approach of the enemy, the French general called 
a council of war to conſult what was to be done. Some were 
for meeting the enemy, becaule if a victory enſued, the caſtle 
would immediately ſurrender. Adding, that by going out of 
the city, they might uſe their cavalry, in which conſiſted 
their chiefeſt ſtrength, whereas they would be of no ſervice, 
if it was reſolved to ſtay within the walls. This advice was 
the ſafeſt, but others were of a contrary opinion. They 
affirmed, as the caſtle was reduced to extremities, it was better 
to keep within the city and continue the fiege ; that it was eaſy 
to defend the walls, till the caſtle ſurrendered; after which the 
earl of Pembroke would only think of retreating, or however, 
might always be fought. This advice prevailing, all things 
were preparcd for the defence of the city, whilſt the fiege of 
the caſtle was continued. Mean time the Engliſh army ap- 
proaching without oppoſition, the regent cauſed a body of 
chofen troops, commanded by Faulk de Brent, to enter the 
caſtle at a poſtern gate which opened into the fields. Faulk 
was no ſooner entered, but purſuant to the meaſures taken 
with the regent he allied out upon the befiegers, whilſt the 
king's army ſtormed one of the gates of the city. 

The carl of Perche perceiving himſelf thus attacked from 
two different quarters, exerted his utmoſt in his defence; 
But his troops not having room to fight, and beſides, being; 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of the horſe, were quickly put in con- 
fuſion. On the other fide, the royal army, encouraged by the 
preſence of the regent, and the indulgences liberally beſtowed 
by the legate upon all that ſhould be ſlain in battle, continued 
in a furious manner to ſtorm the gate, This aflault was fo vi- 
gorous, that, notwithſtanding the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
French, the king's troops at length entered the city, whilſt 
Faulk de Brent preſſed the enemy on the other fide. The 
earl of Perche perceiving all was loſt, reſolved not to ſurvive 
the ſhame of his defeat. He was flain, upbraiding the Eng- 
liſh of his party for betraying him by their counſels. After 
the death of the general, a dreadful ſlaughter was made of the 
French troops, who almoſt all periſhed on this occaftion. The 
city of Lincoln, which had all along joined with the barons, 
was abandoned to a general plunder, where the ſoldiers found 
an ineſtimable booty, and therefore called it Lincoln fair !. 

' Whilſt the earl of Perche was employed in theſe parts, 
prince Lewis made a freſh attempt upon Dover caſtle, bur 
meeting with no leſs refiſtance than before, made no great 
progreſs in the ſiege. The news of the defeat at Lincoln, 
made him reſolve to retire to London, and take new meaſures. 
Upon his arrival, his firſt care was to ſend to his father 


brought over with him. Saher earl of Winton was lord of this caſtle. They 
marched from London May 1, M. Paris, 


Gilbert de Gant had beſieged it a long time in vain, and being vigor- 


ouſly repulſed in all his aſſaults. He was made earl of Lincoln by Lewis. 
M. Paris, 


One may gueſs at the great riches of the cathedrol, which was pillaged, 
when Geeotirey de Drapinges, the precentor, complayicd that he had lot 


! - 
even 
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for ſpeedy ſupplies, without which he let him know there was tioned, ecclefiaſticks were not included but with reſpe 

no likelihood of retrieving his affairs. Philip, willing to keep the lay-fees they held before the war. 

fair with the pope, pretended, he would not interpoſe any more An hiſtorian adds two articles more which are not found ;, 

in his ſon's concerns. He publickly ſent him word to take the treaty, Firſt, that Lewis ſhould ute his utmoſt enden 

care of himſelf as he could, However he ordered it ſo, that vours to oblige his father to reſtore whatever was taken 5 

Blanch, his daughter-in-law, in her own name, quickly got king John beyond fea. Secondly, that in cafe he could dor 

ready a body of troops, with ſhips to tranſport them into prevail, he himſelf ſnould make this reſtitution whenever ho 

England. Had theſe ſuccours ſafely arrived, they might came to the crown. Though theſe two conditions were no- 

have repaired Lewis's loſs at Lincoln, But his fortune was inſerted in the treaty itſelf it is very likely, they were ſtipy 

no better at ſea than at land. The commanders of the fleet lated in the ſecret articles, fince the French hiftorians dg No: 

of the Cinque-ports, hearing the French troops were to em- ſcruple to own them. Beſides, we ſhall ſee in the lequel 

bark at Calais, laid wait for them in their paſſage, and giv- that when Lewis came to the crown, the court of Engang 

ing them battle, took and ſunk the greateſt part of the fleet”, called upon him to perform his promiſe, and that St, Ley, 

Theſe two ſucceſhve loſſes threw Lewis into great ſtraits, his ſon had very great ſcruples on that account. 

which were farther encreaſed by the approach of the Engliſh The treaty being figned and afterwards confirmed hy the 

army. He had ſcarce received news of the defeat of the ſus- authority of the legate, the king and prince Lewis ſwote to 

cours that were coming from France, when he ſaw himſelf obſerve it, with the uſual formalities. After which, Lei; 

befieged in London, or at leaſt cloſely blocked up. So many received abſolution from the legate n. Every thing being thys | 

misfortunes one after another; the diſcontent of the Engliſh, concluded, the prince ſet fail for France, after borrowing fue | 

which now ſhewed itſelf openly, the pope's thunders, which, thouſand marks“ of the city of London, to pay his debts, | 

upon the decline of his affairs, began to inſpire him with . Immediately after the prince's departure, Henry made hs MK | 

terror, made him ſenfible it was time to think of retreating. entry into London, where he was received with great pomp 

He determined therefore to ſue to the regent for peace. But and demonſtration of an univerſal ſatisfaction. It was yg 

notwithſtanding his ill ſituation, he intimated to him that he without reaſon that the people expreſſed fo great joy, fince, t 

would conſent to none but an honourable peace, that ſhould notwithſtanding the advantages lately gained by the young I 

ſcreen his Engliſh adherents from all proſecution. By the way, king, he took a ſolemn oath to maintain the nation in their | | 

this prince's generous care of the Engliſh barons, is hardly privileges. Thus, by the prudent management of the regen, | | 
I 
c 


Q tg 


reconcilable with the reſolution, imputed to him by the viſ- the vanquiſhed barons obtained more ſolid advantages than 
count of Melun. The earl of Pembroke immediately granted they could have expected from a victory, which would have 


F his demand. He confidered, the king of France was not ſo ſubjected them, and perhaps beyond all redreſs, to a foreign L 1 
| drained of men and money, but that he could ſtill powerfully power. = tt 
aſſiſt his ſon. On the other hand, he was afraid the barons Of all Lewis's party, the eccleſiaſtics were the only perſons | 
would become deſperate, if they were denied a pardon, and that had no cauſe to rejoice at the peace, which left them to = ' 
that too great a ſeverity would involve the 3 in freſh the pope's mercy, whom they had offended in the mot fer- =! 
troubles. In ſhort, he ſaw the uſing his ſucceſs with modera- fible part. He bore with impatience the contempt of his cen. E- 
tion, would reſtore 2 to the kingdom, and put the young ſures by Lewis and the barons, but the clergy's diſobedience V 
king in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, which was the ſole aim made him ſtill more outrageous. As ſoon as the legate was = 7 
| of all his defires. Theſe conſiderations induced him readily at liberty to proceed 3 the eccleſiaſtics, purſuant tote "V 
to —_ to a treaty of peace upon the following terms : laſt article of the treaty, he ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be = 
hat all perſons who had taken part with Lewis, fince the made throughout the kingdom after thoſe who contemned 8 «4 
beginning of the war, ſhould be reſtored to all the rights they the interdict. All that were found guilty, were ſuſpended 6 = 
enjoyed before the troubles.. deprived of their benefices, or conſtrained to repair their fault = 0 
That the city of London ſhould have her ancient privi- by large ſums of money. A remarkable inſtance of the = 
leges. wide difference between the ecclehiaſtical and the civil power, WL 
That all the priſoners taken ſince the firſt arrival of Lewis The king of Scotland, who was excommunicated tor do- 4 
into England ſhould be releaſed. But as to thoſe that were ing homage to a foreign prince, embraced the offer of being | 

taken on either ſide before that time, commiſſioners ſhould included in the treaty. He came to Northampton, where er 
| be appointed, to enquire whether thoſe of his party were en- he was abſolved by the legate, after doing homage to Henry = Oc 
| gaged with him, at the time of their being =. priſoners. for the fees he held in England. Then he delivered up Cu. : hi 

f That the ranſoms already paid ſhould not be returned, and liſle, which he had taken during the troubles. . 
that ſuch as were become due ſhould be punctually paid: but Pope Innocent III. dying this year, Honorius III. was pro- = 
| that nothing ſhould be demanded of the priſoners whoſe ran- moted to the papal chair. W 3! 
| ſoms were not ſettled, [1218] It ſeemed, that after the departure of the Frenci, __ 
That all the Engliſh, of what rank and condition ſoever, England would at length enjoy ſome repoſe, to which the Lg 
priſoners or others, who took up arms againſt king John, had been ſo long a ſtranger. But it was not poffible that 2 he 
ſhould ſwear fealty to king Henry. perfect calm ſhould immediately ſucceed ſo violent a ſtom. my 
That the hoſtages given to prince Lewis for the payment The treaty with Lewis gave birth to new troubles, which has 
of the ranſoms that were become due, ſhould be releaſed im- threw the regent into great perplexities. The barons aht Wn abl 
mediately upon payment of the money. had faithfully ſerved Kin 1 and to whom were given die 
That all the places, towns and caſtles, in Lewis's poſſeſſion, the confiſcated eſtates of the rebels, could not bear tit . rag 
ſhould be delivered to the king. thoughts of reſtoring them to the old proprietors, according Wn H, 
That the king of Scotland Foul be included in the treaty, to the tenor of the treaty. On the other hand, the eccle· 5 5 U 
upon reſtoring all he had taken during the war, and that the ſiaſtics loudly complained of being abandoned to the be =_ 
king of England ſhould make the like reſtitution to him. gate's perſecutions, without the leaſt care being taken of ther c 
The ſame thing was ſtipulated in favour of the prince of concerns. However, the regent was, reſolved at any rate de p 

Walks. - execute the treaty, believing it to be the only means to 100! ; 
That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the iſlands to be reſtored that out all diſturbances. Purſuant to this reſolution he marched = m 
were taken in his name. with a good body of troops, to bring to reaſon ſuch as torcr ** 
That he ſhould renounce the homages received from the bly with-held divers caſtles and lands from the former on, h * 
ſubjects of the king of England. ers. Robert de Gaugy was the only one however that ft 1 
That whatever was due to him, and of which the time of a ſiege of eight days, in the caſtle of Newark belonging de > 

payment was expired, ſhould be punctually paid him. the biſhop of Lincoln: but at length, finding there ws % my - 

That in the firſt article, where Lewis's adherents are men- hopes of aſſiſtance, he ſurrendered the caſtle to the bio, WH i 
eleven thouſand marks for his own ſhare, M. Paris. p. 297. The perſons manders of the Engliſh fleet were Philip de Albany and John Marſhal. Tie B 5 
of note taken in this battle, which was fought on May 19, were Saer earl French Admiral was one Euſtace, who from a monk turned pirate, a - W App 


of Wincheſter, Henry de Boum earl of Hereford, Gilbert de Gant earl of laſt was made admiral of the French fleet, Mat. Paris ſays, Richard br 
Lincoln, commanders; and of the others barons, Robert Fitz-Walter, fon of king John cut off his head. 3 
Richard de Munfichet, William de Mumbrey, William de Beauchamp, „ The chronicle of Mailroſs ſays, that prince Lewis walked baretoot Te 
Wilham Maudut, Oliver de Harcourt, Roger de Creſſi, William de Col- ungirt from his own to the pavilion of the legate, where he and his fallo vc | 
ville, William de Ros, Robert de Ropeile, Ralph Cheinduit, &c. M. Paris, were abſolved. WS tic i; 
p. 296. „Mat. Paris ſays it was five thouſand pounds, p. 299. 3 W 
m This ſea-engagement was about the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. As the Hugh, bithop of Lincoln, paid to the pope's uſe one thouſand marks, it 
Engliſh had but forty, and the French eighty large ſhips, the king's fleet durſt one hundred to the legate; - whoſe example being followed by many 9! ru 
not attack them in front, but tacking about, and getting to the windward, biſhops, and other religious perſons, vaſt ſums of money were Talicd 197 
they bore down upon them and made great ſlaughter of them with their pope, who was always ſure to gain, whoever loſt, M. Paris. Bren! 
archers; but what contributed moſt to their victory, was their having great 4 The chief of them were William carl of Albemarl, Faulk de * 
quantities of quick- lime in powder, which being caſt into the air, was Robert de Vieupont, Brian de PIfle, Hugh de Bailluel, Philip Marc, F. 
blown by the wind into the Frenchmen's eyes and blinded them. The com- bert de Gaugi, etc, Mat, Paris. ; Te 
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dae ment of one hundred pounds ſterling. The reſt that 
— 1 caſe, 7 by his example, made the 
ire compoſitions. The executing the treaty was ſo neceſſary 
3 reſtoring tranquility to the kingdom, that the regent 
thought the intereſts of a few private perſons, how faithtully 
ſocver they had ſerved the king, ought not to be preferred to 
the general good, which would reſult from the punctual per- 
formance of his word. Mean time, to eſtabliſh the young 
king firmly in the throne, it ſtill remained to ſatisfy the pope, 
who was not inclined to pardon the eceleſiaſties that dared to 
deſpiſe the interdict. In the beginning of a reign, when the 
fidelity of the ſubjects was yet wavering, and the king a 
minor, it would have been very imprudent in the earl to ex- 
aſperate the court of Rome by maintaining tlie intereſts of 
the clergy : on the contrary, it was but too likely that the 
young king would need the pope's protection. For this rea- 
jon he readily publiſhed, at the inſtance of the legate, a pro- 
clamat ion, commanding all the ex communicated ecclefiaſtics 
that were not abſolved, to depart the kingdom on pain of im- 
priſonment. This ſeverity quickly cauſed them to ſatisfy the 
legate, who only wanted their money, OY 

All the troubles being appeaſed, the Engliſh impatiently 
expected the performance of the king's promiſes with regard 
to their liberties, the effectual revival whereof they had been 
made to hope. However zealous the regent might be for the 
king's ſervice, he did not think proper to make him violate 
his word. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders“ to all the ſhe- 
riffs of the kingdom, to ſee the two charters of king John duly 
obſerved*, and to puniſh without mercy all violaters thereof. 
How happy would the Engliſh have been if the ſucceſſors of 
this great man in his poſt and credit with the king, had fol- 
lowed the ſame maxims, and infuſed them betimes into the 
mind of this young monarch ! but by taking a contrary courſe, 
they were the cauſe of all the troubles of this reign. 

Whilſt the French were in England, Lewellyn, prince of 
Wales, who was in league with them, had taken ſeveral 
places, of which it would have been difficult to diſpoſſeſs him 
without re- aſſembling the diſbanded troops: this however the 
regent was willing to avoid, that he might not be forced to 
diſoblige the ſubjects by levies of men and money, at a time 
when it was neceffary to gain their affection by caufing them 
to enjoy the fruits of peace. For this reaſon he granted the 
prince of Wales an honourable and advantageous peace, and 
procured him the legate's abſolution, hoping thereby to in- 
duce that turbulent prince to remain quiet u. 

This affair being ended, Gallo, the legate who was recalled, 
ſet out for Rome V. Pandulph, whom I have had frequent 
occaſion to mention in king John's reign, ſucceeded him in 
his office *. 

[1219] The orders concerning the two charters not hav- 
ing been duly executed, the regent ſent itinerate juſtices into 


zl the counties, to cauſe them to be better obſerved. He 


was perſuaded, he could not, without injuſtice and great in- 
jury to the honour and intereſts of the young king, leave un- 
executed what the prince and the king his father had pro- 
miſed with an oath. Had he lived any longer, he would 
have infallibly ſo ordered that affair as not to be eafily alter- 
able. But this great man, equally qualified for war and peace, 
died ſhortly after, lamented by the whole kingdom, which he 
had freed from flavery by his prudence and valour v. Peter 
des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, was made regent, and 
Hubert de Burgh, who defended Dover, chief * of 
England -:. | 

[1220] The coronation of the king had been performed 


at Gloceſter, in the preſence of ſo few lords and with fo lit- 


tle folemnity, that it was thought proper to renew the cere- 
mony with more pomp in the uſual place, Cardinal Lang- 
ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who returned into England 
after the troubles were over, ſet the crown on the king's head, 
having firſt adminiſtered to him the cuſtomary oath ?, 
Immediately after his coronation, Henry, attended by the 
new regent, made a progreſs into ſeveral counties. His de- 
lign was to make ſome alteration with regard to the cuſtodies 


* Theſe letters or orders are not to be found in our hiſtories, but remain 
upon record in the Tower, on the Clauſe roll of this year. Sce Dr. Brady's 
Appendix, no 144. and Tyrrel's Appendix, n? 8. 

The Annals of Waverley ſay, that the wiſemen of England, or the par- 
:ament, met at London after Michaelmaſs, and revived the laws and liber- 
ties of the kingdom, according to king John's charter. p. 184. 

* He had the cuſtody of the caſtles of Caermarthen and Caerdigan, with 
the lands and appurtenances, delivered to him during the king's minority, 
ater which he was to reſtore them. Rymer's Fœder, tom. i. p. 225. 


Though the kingdom was then reduced to the loweſt degree of poverty, 


Yet he made ſhift to carry of twelve thouſand marks with him. M. Weſtm. 


15 year, in May, Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, returned 
to England, Chron, allroſs.- 188 f ; 


; _ his year alſo was held a common council, or parliament (though the 
*act ume is not mentioned) wherein it was ordained, that no letters patents 
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of the caſtles, committed by his father to ſuch as the new re- 
gent though he could not confide in. [12211 He met with no 
oppoſition but from William carl of Albemarle, governor of 
Rockingham caſtle, who, ſetting up for a petty ſovereign or 
rather a tyrant, took little or no notice of the orders ſent trom 


court. The garriſon made a ſhow of defending themſelves, 


but when they ſaw the whole country in arms to aſſiſt the king 
and free themſelves from this oppreſſion, they did not ſtay to 
be compelled to ſutrender, but choſe rather to procure ſonic 
little advantages by a capitulation. | 

This year the new building of the abbey church of Weſt- 
minſter b was begun, the king himſelf laying the firſt ſtone, 

William (de Forz) carl of Albemarle was very uneaſy at 
the loſs of his caſtle of which he thought himſelf unjuſtly 
deprived. In revenge of this. pretended injury he fortified 
himſelt in his caſtle of Biham, by means of which he held 
the whole country round in ſubjection; he even compelled 
merchants and tradefmen to take pafles of him for leave to 
go through the neighbourhood, without which they were in 
danger of being rifled, The complaints of theſe oppreſſions 
being laid before the parliament then aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
he was ſummoned to appear and anſwer for himſclf e. He pre- 
tended to obey, and accordingly ſet out with deſign as was 
thought to repair to London: mean time he took the road to 
Northamptonſhire, and ſurprized the caſtle of Fothetingay, 
where he placed a ſtropg garriſon, and then returned to Biham. 
Upon this news the parliament reſolved that an army ſhould 
be immediately raiſed to lay ſiege to Buam, and the earl pu- 
niſhed for his inſolence according to the urmoſt rigour of the 
law. When earl William found the king's army was on the 
march, he retired into the North, leaving in his caſtle a go- 
vernor, who ſurrendered not till after a long reſiſtance. It was 
believed the rebel would be purſucd, or at leaft compelled to 
quit the kingdom; but he found means to make his peace by 
the mediation of the archbiſhop of Vork: that prelate re- 
preſenting in his behalf that it was but juſt to balance this 
offence with the great ſervices he had done the late king, the 
regent was prevailed with by that conſideration. A fatal pre- 
cedent, which afterwards encouraged other barons to commit 
the ſame fault without dread of puniſhment ! 

The court had made a progreſs the laſt year to Vork, 
where a marriage was agreed upon between the king of Scot- 
land and the princeſs Joanna the king's ſiſter; but as ſhe was 
in the hands of the earl of March, to whoſe eldeſt ſon ſhe 
was contracted, it was no eaſy matter to get her; however, 
after ſome negociation, ſhe was at length ſent back to the 


king her brother, and her nuptials with the king of Scotland 


were ſolemnized this year. Shortly after, Hubert de Burgh, 
chief juſticiary, eſpouſed the eldeſt fiſter of thar prince; an 


' honour, which by Pry him the alliance of two monarchs; 


might one day raiſe his poſterity to the throne of Scotland. 
The term of Pandulph's legateſhip being expired, he laid 
down his office, and reſided at his ſee of Norwich e, procured 
him by the pope in reward of his ſervices, pi 
What care ſoever was taken by the late earl of Pembroke 
and the preſent miniſtry to keep the peace of the kingdom, 
there were perſons who made it their buſineſs to diſturb it. 
They laid hold of an opportunity which 'a quarrel between 
the citizens of London and Weſtminſter furniſhed them with. 
A great wreſtling match being made between the Londoners 
and the country people, many Weſtminſter men came to the 
place appointed, and being deſirous to diſpute the prize, had 
the mortification to ſee their neighbours gain the honour of 
the victory. This honour though in itſelt very ſmall, raiſed 
however the jcalouſy of the Weſtminſter men, who were ex- 
poſed to the inſulting railleries of the conquerors, The ſteward 
of the abbot of Weltminſter, prepoſterouily imagining his 
maſter's and his own honour were concerned, undertook to re- 
venge his fellow-citizens, and appointed another match at 
Weſtminſter, to which the citizens of London flocked in great 
numbers: but as they went without arms, they were rudelv 
attacked by the Weſtminſter men, who wounded ſeveral 


and put the reſt to flight. This treachery cauſed a terrible 


ſhould be ſculed with the king's great ſeal, till he came to be of full age. 
Brady, p. 828. | 

y He died about the middle of March, and his body was depoſited, on the 
16th of the ſame month, m the church of the Knights 'Templars (now the 
Temple church) where his eftigy, in a coat of mail, is ſtill to be ſeen in the 

niddle of the round. Mat. Paris, 

This juſticiary was as it were the king's lieutenant-general. Rapin. 

a Walter of Coventry ſays, the king was crowned with St. Edward's 
crown, on the 7th of May. 

b Then called St. Mary's chapel. | 

© He was joined by Faulk de Brent, Philip Marc, Peter de Maulion, En— 
gelard de Atlüe, etc. Mat, Paris, p. 310. 

4 Mar, Paris ſays, it was by the mediation of Pandulph. 

© Mat, Paris favs, he returned to Rome, 
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commotion in London: the mob being got together, reſolved. 
to be revenged for this outrage, the authority of the mayor 
not being able to curb them. A citizen of London, one 
Conſtantine, an incendiary, who had been a zealous ſtickler 
for the French during the troubles, heading the rabble, did 
all he could to inflame them : he repreſented to them it was 
in vain to expect juſtice from magiſtrates regardleſs of the ho- 
nour of the city, and therefore they ought, without delay, 
to make their enemies know, the citizens of London were not 
to be attacked with impunity, His ſpeech meeting with ap- 
plauſe, he cried with a loud voice, Monjoye St. Dennis!“ 
the watch-word of the French, and marching towards Weſt- 
minſter at the head of the mob, cauſed the ſteward's houſe 
to be pulled down to the ground, after which he returned 
in triumph to London. The tumult being appeaſed, Hu- 
bert, chief juſticiary, came to the Tower, and commanded 
ſeveral of the citizens to appear before him. Conſtantine 
was there among the reſt, and maintained to the juſticiary's 
face, that . the citizens of London had done nothing puniſh- 
& able by the law, and were reſolved to ſtand by what they 
had done.” Hubert ſeeing this inſolence, diſmiſſed all the 
reſt, and detaining Conſtantine, ordered him to be hanged 
the next morning, though he offered a thouſand marks for his 
life l. The juſticiary's ſeverity did not ſtop here: a few days 
after, þe cauſed to be ſeized in their houſes the chief rioters, 
ſome of whom had their hands, and others their noſes and 
ears cut off, and then were ſent back thus maimed into the 
city. After this he turned out all the magiſtrates of London, 
and 4 thirty of the moſt conſiderable citizens to be 
pledges for the good behaviour of the city, to which the 
communities agreed by a charter ſealed with their common 
ſeal *, This rigour might have been juſtifiable, if Hubert 
had not acted in an arbitrary manner, and directly contrary to 
the tenor of the Great Charter, which ordered, purſuant to 
the ancient cuſtom of the kingdom, that every man ſhould 
be tried by his peers: hence he became odious to the nation, 
and eſpecially to the Londoners, who did not fail to make him 
feel the effects of their hatred, when it was in their power. 
[1223] Theſe arbitrary proceedings of the juſticiary obliged 
the parliament, which met ſome time after in London, to re- 
veſt the king that he would be pleaſed to cauſe the Charter of 
42 which he had ſworn to conſirm, to be obſerved 
throughout the kingdom. This requeſt was not reliſhed by 
thoſe who were then at the helm. Since the death of the 
earl of Pembroke, the court with the new miniſtry had taken 
up new maxims, inſomuch that what appeared to the former 
regent to be highly juſt, ſeemed the reverſe to the preſent mi- 
niſters. When the parliament preſented their petition to the 
king, one of his counſellors ® replied, © It was not reaſon- 
able to defire the execution of a charter extorted by vio- 


* lence.” This unprudent anſwer gave great offence to the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſharply reproved the counſel- 
lor, telling him, „If he really loved the king, whoſe intereſt 
„ he ſeemed to have ſo much at heart, he would not ſeek to 
involve the kingdom again in troubles, from which it was 
© happily freed.” Henry, who was then but ſixteen years of 


of age, approved of what the archbithop ſaid, and declared it 


was his intention to cauſe the charters of his father to be 
ſtrictly obſerved. Accordingly, ſome days after, he ſent his 
orders to all the ſheriffs, to ſee them put in execution i. 
It he had always continued in theſe e, it would 
have ſaved him many vexations and misfortunes, to which he 
was afterwards expoſed. Mean time the parliament fatisfied 
with what the king had donc, granted an aid of three marks 
for every earl, one mark for every baron, a ſhilling for every 
knight, and for every houſe in the kingdom, one penny !. 
Philip Auguſtus king of France dying about this time, and 
Lewis VIII. his ſon ſucceeding him, Henry's council thought 
proper to ſend embaſſadors to the new king, to challenge 
the performance of his promiſe with regard to the territories 
taken by Philip from king John. Lewis anſwered he did not 


Nat. Paris ſays fifteen thouſand, for it ſeems he was very rich. 

® They bound themſelves to deliver up the ſureties to the king or juſtici- 
arv, whenever they were called for ; . if any of them died, to add others 
m their ſtead, This is mentioned by no hiſtorian, but the recognizance is 
tound upon record in the tower. See Dr, Brady's Appendix, no 147. 

» William Brewer, Mat. Paris. 

According to M. Paris, he ſent his letters to all the ſheriffs to make in- 
quiry by the oath of twelve knights or legal men in every county, what were 
tlie liberties of England in the time of king Henry his grandfather, and to 
ſend a return thereof to London fittcen. days after Eaſter. But neither is 
this account exactly true; for it appears by the writ itſelf, fill extant, that 
the enquiry was to be, what cuſtoms and liberties were granted by kin 
Johns which ſhews of hat uſe the records are, to rectify the miſtakes of the 

iſtorians. The writ was as follows: „Rex vicecomiti Suſſex, ſalutum. 
„ Pracipimus tibi quod diligenter inquiri facias in pleno comitatu tuo 
% ſacramentum duodecun de legalioribus & difcretioribus militibus comita- 
tus tui per quos ret veritas melius ſciri poterit quas conſuetudines & guas 
« libertates dorninus Johannes rex pater noſter habmt in halliva tua die 
v qua gucrra incepit inter ipſum & barones tuvs Anglia de terr1s & fore ſtis 


think himſelf obliged to the performance of a treaty which, th 
king of England had firſt violated in exaCting large g 
of the priſoners, and neglecting to reſtore the ancie 
as was agreed : that for his part, he held Normandy and the 
other provinces taken from the Engliſh by right of conquey 
and as their ſoyereign lord; and in caſe his right was diſpy;,, 
he was willing to ſubmir to the judgment of his peers, Som. 
ſay, he alledged alſo the death of Conſtantine in revenge * 
he pretended, for his affection to France; as a reaſon ww}, % 
thought himſelf free from all his engagements after which 
he diſmifled the embaſſadors without farther reply. : 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the favour and Cre. 
dit of the juſticiary were increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
aſſumed a power to which none in his poſt had ever pretended 
He was not content as long as there was one above him, from 
whom he was obliged to receive orders. This was the big, 
of Wincheſter, who being appointed regent by authority gf 
parliament, could not eaſily be removed. As the regency 
was ſtill to laſt ſome years, Hubert 4 he had found an 
infallible way to ſhorten it, by obtaining from the pope a bull 
declaring the king of full age. This bull authoriſed Henry 


ranſomz 
nt laws 


to take the reins of government into his own hands, withg,y 


being obliged any longer to make uſe of a regent. The bul 
likewiſe enjoined all that had the cuſtody of the king's caſtle; 
forthwith to ſurrender them to the king, to be diſpoſed of wy 
cording to his pleaſure. But how expreſs ſoever this order 
might be, the barons refuſed to comply ®, becauſe it was di. 
rected contrary to the laws of the realm, by which the king 
was not to be of age till one and twenty. 

This artifice not ſucceeding, Hubert invented another to 
compaſs his ends. As the pope's declaring the king of full 
age was to no purpoſe, fince the barons would not agree to i, 
and as it was impoſſible to extort their conſent as long as they 
were maſters of the caſtles, he deviſed this ſtratagem to ureſt 
them out of their hands. He cauſed the king to demand of 
him the caſtles in his cuſtody, to which he ſubmitted, on con- 
dition the reſt of the barons ſhould do the ſame. According. 
ly he ſurrendered to the king the Tower of London, and the 
caſtle of Dover, the two moſt important places in the king. 
dom. Some of the barons followed his example, not ima- 
gining there was any fraud in this procegding. But when 
once the king was in poſſeſſion of their caſtles, he reſtored to 
Hubert all thoſe he had voluntarily reſigned, thus openly de- 
riding their credulity. A procecding ſo unworthy of a prince 
began from thenceforward to breed in the barons an ill opi- 
nion of the king. They were chiefly incenſed againſt the 
favourite, whom they looked upon as the principal contriver 
of the cheat. Moſt of thoſe that had places at court, not 
being able to bear the pride and haughtineſs of this miniſter, 
reſigned them, and retired into the country, with a reſolution 
to embrace the firſt opportunity to be revenged. Mean time 
all the lords not having fallen into the ſnare, Hubert tried to 
bring them to obedience, by threatening them with excommu- 
nication. Some were frighted into a compliance ; but others 
reſolved to ſtand their ground, in ſpite of the king and lis 
juſticiary. 

[1224] Theſe domeſtic broils were interrupted by foreign 
wars. Lewis VIII. king of France, not content with retul- 
ing to perform what he had promiſed with an oath, confilczt- 
ed all the territories held by the Engliſh in France, and marct- 
ed directly into Saintonge, where he became maſter of ſere- 
ral places; after which he laid ſiege to Rochelle, where Saua. 
ry de Mallion was governor. It is ſaid, this lord, who bad 
received intelligence of the king of France's deſigns, demand. 
ing a ſupply of money of the court of England, there was ſert 
him inſtead of the money a coffer full of old iron. So ſhame 
ful a neglect of the preſervation of a place, which deſerve 
the whole care of the miniſtry, ſo provoked the govern! 
that he ſurrendered the city in a few days, and turned to tis 
French ®. Lewis's pretence for breaking the peace was, that 
Henry, duke of Guicnne, did not aſſiſt at his coronatin 


& & aliis infra Burgos & extra, & quas conſuetudines & libertates ipſum [% 
gem patrem noſtrum tunc habuiſſe didiceris per inquĩſitionem preedictarn 
« clamari & firmiter nobis obſervari facias in comitatu tuo, & inquifitione 
& jllam & nomina inquiſitorum nobis ſcire facias apud Weſtmonaſterun g 
« craſtino clauſi paſchæ diſtincte & aperte ſub ſigillo tuo & ſigillis cor pe 
« quos inquiſitio illa facta fuerit, & habeas ibi hoc breve. Teſte — 5 
apud Weſt. triceſimo die Januarii.“ Clauſ. 7 Hen. III. M. 14. Dor = 
| Walter of Coventry, and the Annals of Waverly ſay, it was a ol. * 
for the ſucceſſors of the Holy Land. And, beſides the ſums mentioned 1 
Rapin, the laſt informs us, that every freeholder paid one penny; and - 
ever had chattles to the value of half a mark, paid likewiſe a penn): on 
tax was ſoon after aboliſhed. An Waverl. | * 
m The chief of them were the earts of Cheſter and Albemarle, jou 
ſtable of Cheſter, Faulk de Brant, Robert de Vieupont, Brian de : % 
Peter de Maulion, Philip Marc, Ingelard de Athie, William de Cane 
and his ſon, &, M. Paris. _— 
" We find in the collections of the public acts, a letter whereby * 
pears, there was treachery in the loſs of Rochelle, either in the gr 
or ſome of the inhabitants. Tom. i. p. 269, Rapits Mattes 
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RAPIN'“s HISTORY 


+ #6 teue reaſon was; that he was willing to take advantage 
Bu E minority, to expel the Engliſh entirely out 
yr his kingdom: This war; begun upon ſo ſlight an occaſion, 
0 wis had not ſo much as made any complaint; con- 

inced the churt of England; that it was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
far to ſend an army into France. Accordingly a parliament 
_ called to conſider of ways and means, 8 

Whilſt the king and parliament were employed in this af- 
fair, the butrages committed by Faulk de Brent interrupted 
their debates. Faulk, encouraged by William of Albemarle's 
impunity, tytatinized over his vaffals and neighbours, and 
committed ſuch violenees, that he was condemned in a fine of 
a hundred pounds ſterling, by three judges ſent down on pur- 

ſe . His fierce and haughty temper cauſing him to con- 

Rader this ſentence as a great injury, he reſolved to be reveng- 
ed; To that end he ſent Williani his brother to Dunſtable, 
where the judges were holding the aſſizes, with orders to ſeize 
them by force and bring them to him. Two of them eſcaped, 
but the third, Henry de Braibrock, was taken and carried to 
Bedford caſtle, where he ſuffered a thouſand indignities. 
News thereof being brought to the parliament; it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved, that this diſturber of the peace ſhould be 
exemplarily puniſhed, and all other bufinets laid aſide till 
that affair was ended. Purſuant to this reſolve, Faulk's bro- 
ther, who commanded in Bedford, being ſummoned to ſur- 
render the town to the king, and refufing to obey, was attack- 
ed ſo vigorouſly, that he was at length forced to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. What endeavours ſoever his friends might uſe to 
appeaſe the king, they could not prevent his _ hanged, 
with four and twenty knights found in the garriſon ; after 
which the caſtle was ordered to be razed to the ground v. 
Mean time, Faulk, who was retired into Wales, upon aſſu- 
rances given him by ſeveral lords to ſupport him, finding they 
were not as good as their word, implored the king's mercy by 
the mediation of the biſhop of Coventry. This prelate uſing 
the ſame arguments that were alledged by the archbiſhop of 
York in behalf of William of Albemarle, obtained the rebel's 
pardon as to life and limbs. But he could not hinder his be- 
ing delivered to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London till the 
next year, when the parliament confiſcated his eſtate, and 
baniſhed him the realm. Henry obtained for the charges of 
this expedition an aid of two ſhillings upon every hide of 
arable land 9. 

[1225] But he wanted greater fums to carry on the wat 
with France. For the obtaining whereof he called another 

arliament, of whom he demanded a fifteenth upon moveables. 

he parliament told him, they would readily grant him the 
aid he required, provided the charter of king John, which had 
all along been neglected, were punctually obſerved for the 
future. The king's circumſtances not — him to deny 
their requeſt, he readily granted it, and even ſent into every 
county commiſſioners to ſee the charters executed”, But the 
effects of theſe orders were of no long continuance, Howes 
ver, people were ſo well ſatisfied of the king's good intenti- 
ons, that never was tax levied with more exactneſs. To 
ſmooth the way, the biſhops excommunicated all that ſhould 
be guilty of any fraud. : 

The king made uſe of this money to raiſe an army, which 
was ſent into Guienne, under the command of ptince Richard 
his brother, lately made earl of Cornwal. Richard, having 
the earl of Saliſbury for his licutenant, made ſome progreſs in 
Guienne, where he took St. Macaire. After that, he beſieged 
the caſtle of La Reole, a ſtrong place, which, by its refidence, 
gave the earl of Marche, general of the French army, time 
to come to its relief. The Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, Richard 
obtained a confiderable advantage over the earl. The French, 
on the contrary, ſay, that perceiving he was not ſtrong enough 
to hazard a battle, he retired beyond the Dourdogne, and 
thortly after into England. It is certain however, Richard 
quitted not Guienne till 1227, as appears from the Collection 
of the Public Acts. 

[1226] The year 1226 began with a parliament, wherein 
the king, who was recovered from a dangerous illneſs, was de- 
clared of full age, though he was not yet ſo old as the law re- 
quired. But this was not the only buſineſs for which the par- 
liament was called. A legate, lately arrived from Rome, had 
an extraordinary propoſal to impart to them from the pope, 
which concerned the whole kingdom, and eſpecially the cler- 


* Matthew Paris ſays, he had thirty verdicts given againſt him in the trials 
of Novel Diſſeizin, in each of which he was fined a hundred pounds, that 
m all, three thouſand pounds, 

? So that of all that ſtrong and noble ſtructure, no ſign, except the mount, 
"cans at this day; but the ſite and lands about it, were reſtored to Willi- 
un de Beauchamp, who laid claim to the ſame. 


Wt And gave the great men that had accompanied him in this expedition, 
ewe to take a ſcutage of two marks from every kniglu's tee held of them. 
1. Paris, P. 322. 
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y. The ſubſtance of the propoſal was, that, ſince the bol) 
ec had long lain utider the ſcandal of doing nothing without 
money; it was for the honour and intereſt of all chriſtians to 
wipe away this reproach, by removing the cauſe; That it was 
notorious to all, the extreme poverty of the church of Rome, 
laid her under an abſolute neceſſity of demanding ſome ac- 
knowledgment fot the favours ſhe diſpenſed to her ſons, that 
ſhe deſired nothing mote than to be in a capacity to proceed 
with moderation; and the beſt means tv that end would be, 
for the faithful to grant her aids proporticnable ts her wants. 
Then the legate propoſed, that to ſupply the urgent occaſions 
of the holy ſee, there ſhould be ſet apart for that purpoſe, out 
of evety cathedral, two prebendaries; and out of every mona- 
ftety, two monk's portions; and that this grant ſhould be con- 
firnied by parliament. He ſupported his propoſal with the 
moſt ſpecious reaſons he could deviſe ; without promiſing how- 
ever that the pope would take nothing for his future favours. 
but only infinuating, he would uſe more moderatioh in that 
reſpect, It was not very difficult to perceive the pope's aim. 
Therefore all the legate's eloquence was not able to prevail 
with the patliament, who, to his great mortification, ta not 
even vouchſafe to give him an anſwer. When he would have 
complained of this diſobliging treatment of the pope, he was 
told, the abſence of the king, and ſome of the principal bi- 
ſhops, prevented the taking into confideration a propoſal of 
that nature; Not diſcouraged at this repulſe, he required, that 
the ſeſſion of parliament ſhould be continued till the king and 
the abſent prelates were come. But his inſtances were not 
regarded, and the patliament broke up, without coming to 
any reſolution ; ſo that the legate was forced to wait with 
patierice till the next ſeſſion. Mean time, he took a journey 
into the northern counties, where, under pretence of the right 
of procurations *, he oppreſſed the churches to ſuch a degree, 
that they were forced to complain to the pope, who recalled 
him for fear of exaſperating the Engliſh at ſo critical a junc- 
ture. However, the pope, who did not yet deſpair of obtain- 
ing what he had demanded, enjoined the atchbiſhop of Can- 
terbury to cauſe the parliament to meet again, and require a 
poſitive anſwer to the legate's propoſal, The king having 
adviſed with the biſhops, ſent the pope word, that, fince this 
affair did not only concern Kngland, but all Chriſtendom too, 
he was ready to conform to the reſolutions which ſhould be 
taken in other chriſtian countries. This was properly a civil 
denial; for it was well known, a legate had made the ſame 
propoſal in France, but to no manner of purpoſe. 

Mean time, Henry continued his preparations to carry war 
into France, But he found himſelf obliged to ſuſpend them ; 
for Lewis, engaging to command a crufade againſt the Albi- 
genſes, had procured the pope's expreſs orders to all chriſtian 
princes, not to give him any diſturbance during his expedi- 
tion: Henry conſulting his parliament upon theſe orders, was 
adviſed to put off the war till the return of the king of France, 
who was then beſieging Avignon, where entrance was denied 
him. This prince died ſoon after his taking that place; not 
without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by the earl of Champagne, 
who was deſperately in love with the queen. Lewis IX. his 
ſon, ſucceeded him, under the guardianſhip of Blanch of Caſtile, 
his mother, who, though a foreigner, had intereſt enough to 
obtain the regency of the kingdom. 

Whilſt the Engliſh arms were ſuſpended by the ſuperior or- 
ders of the court of Rome, Henry began his majority with an 
act of injuſtice, for which he had not the leaſt colour. As 
he durſt not demand any money of the parl:ament, who had 
ſo lately granted him a very conſiderable aid, he bethoughr 
himſelf of an expedient, formerly uſed by Richard his uncle 
on the like occafion, after his return . the Holy Land: 
which was, to oblige all thoſe that had charters to renew 
them, upon payment of ſuch a ſum. This order, the only 
end whereof was to fill the king's coffers, fell the heavieſt upon 
the monaſteries, All unjuſt methods invented by princes to 
extort money from their ſubjects, are ſo many inexhauſtible 
ſprings of oppreſſion, ſucceſſors ſeldom failing to follow ſuch 
precedents. 

[1227 ] In the beginning of the next year, the ſudden death 
of the earl of Saliſbury, natural ſon of Henry II. at a banquet, 
to which he was invited by the chief juſticiary, gave occaſion 
for ſtrong ſuſpicions of that miniſter*. However, no inquiry 
was made, none daring to attack a favourite, who had an abſo- 


The king figned and ſent two charters to every county, one concerning 
the common liberties, the other of the liberties of the foreſts, M. Paris. 
Ann. 1225. Hemingford. An. Burton, 

* The legates had a right to demand their expences to be defrayed, when 
they viſited the churches and monaſteries, which had been converted into 
n Rapin. 

He 


was fon of Henry II. by Roſamond, His body was buried at Old 


Sarum, and from thence removed to the new city, and interred in a monu- 


ment, on the north fide of the chapel of our Lady, in the cathedral church 
in 
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lute ſway over the king. As Henry advanced in years, he of it, Richard withdrew from court, and poſted to the e 
was obſerved to have qualities little conſiſtent with a great of Pembroke to conſult him upon this affair. Pembroke , 
prince; an extreme avarice, an aſtoniſhing fickleneſs, great proves of what the prince had done, and perceiving this 5 
caprice and une venneſs in his conduct, an unuſual ecaſinets to bea fayourable opportunity to check the arbitrary power the 
be governed by thoſe about him, and beyond all this, princi- king had a mind to uſurp, believed he ought to improve 1 
ples of oppreſſion and tyranny, which afforded a terrible proſ- And therefore he aſſured Richard, he was ready to aflig him 
pect for the future. Though he was declared of age the laſt with his life and fortune, and did not queſtion but mg of 
year, he kept the biſhop of Wincheſter near his perſon for the barons would do the ſame. Indeed, ſhortly after, by tl 
the ſake of his advice; 4. Hubert de 9 8 would not ſuffer diligence of the carl-marſhal, the earls of Gloceſter, Cheſter 
him to retain him any longer. He repreſented to him, that Warren, Warwick, Ferras, and Hereford, with many other 
though he was declared of full age, he would always be con- barons, joined with Richard, and took up arms, to Come! 
fidered as under the guardianſhip of a regent, as long as that the king to reſtore the charters he had lately annulled, Huben 
prelate was at court; and it was for his honour and intereſt was alarmed at this confederacy. As he foreſaw it might j, 
to ſhew his ſubjects he was capable of governing by himſelf. attended with fatal conſequences, he choſe to procure à ;.. 
This advice being readily embraced by the king, Who per- conciliation between the two brothers: To ſatisfy prince 
ceived not the motive, the biſhop of Wincheſter was ordered Richard, the chief of the confederates, he got the king to 
to return to his dioceſe. ſettle upon him the queen their mother's dower, to which 
The Engliſh would have been unconcerned, and perhaps he pretended a right; and hkewile to augment his appenage 
lad at che biſhop's diſgrace, if it had not been immediately with the lands of the late carl of Boulogne. Richard, con. 
ollowed by an event which convinced them, it would have tent with this liberality, ſaid no more of reſtoring the charter 
been better the king's favour had been always divided. As and the confedetacy was diflolyed. Thus the great, uſe the 
ſon as Hubert ſaw himſelf without a rival in the miniſtry, he pretence of the public good to promote their intereſt, or 
endeavoured to ſet himſelf above the laws, by perſuading his gratify their paſhons. But when means are found to ſatisly 
maſter, that his ſole aim was to render him abſolute. It was them as to their private concerns, they diſcover that the pub. 
not difficult to engage him in a project ſo agreeable to his in- lic gogd was the leaſt of their views. 
clination. Beſides the renewal of the charters, he had extorted Pope Honorius III. died this year, and was ſucceedeg by 
five thouſand marks from the Londoners, under pretence of Gregory IX. 
their lending the like ſum to prince Lewis when he left Eng- [ 122.8 ] Stephen Langton, cardinal and archbiſhop of Canter. 
land. The town of Northampton had been compelled to pay bury, outlived Honorius but a few months. His eyes were ng 
him twelve hundred pounds, on ſome other no leſs frivolous ſooner. cloſed, but the monks of St. Auguſtin, willing to ſccute 
pretence. The monaſteries had met with no better quarter. the privileges of electing their archhjthop, immediately cho 
Notwithſtanding their appeal to the holy ſee, he had exacted Walter de Hemeſham, one of their fellow monks. The king 
from them large ſums, whilſt the affair was depending before was offended at this election without bis licenſe*, and refuſe, 
the pope. Theſe things were plain indications, how little to confirm their choice, becauſe, as he alledged, the father 
de was diſpoſed to keep any meaſures with his ſubjects, and of this monk was hanged for theft. On the other hand, th; 
began to cauſe him to forfeit their eſteem. But what he did ſuffragan biſhops of the province of Canterbury, angry thu 
further, by the violent counſels of the juſticiary, entirely he was choſen without their conſent, refuſed to accept him, 
alienated their affection. On a ſudden, when it was leaſt ex- becauſe he had corrupted a nun by whom he had ſeveral chil. 
pected, he annulled the two charters of the king his father, dren. Upon this he ſent agents to Rome x, to have the mat. 
though he had bound himſelf by oath inviolably to obſerve ter decided there. Mean time the church of Canterbury te. 
them, pretending he was not 8 to ſtand to what he had mained vacant. | 
promiſed during his minority. Hubert for his part, regard- This year the Welſh making irruptions into England, the 
leſs of the murmurs of the people, by whom he was deemed king marched into their country to chaſtiſe them. But ater 
the author of theſe pernicious counſels, cauſed himſelf to be haraſſing his troops to no purpole, he returned without mak- 
created earl of Kent, in reward of the great ſervice lately done ing any progreſs ?. 
his maſter, in freeing him from the yoke of theſe charters. This ſame year, the pope thundered out a bull of excom- 
The conduct of the king and his miniſter bred ſuch diſ- munication againſt the emperor Frederic II. for neglecting 
content among the barons, that it was eaſy to ſee their little to carry his arms into the Holy Land, as he had fo'cmnly 
affection for their ſovereign. Prince Richard, who arrived vowed. How haughty ſoever this monarch might be, he was 
from Guienne ſoon after the revoking of the charters, took forced to bend under the papal power, and pertorm his voy 
advantage of the diſpoſition of the barons, to brave the king the next year. | 
his brother in a conteſt he had with him. King John hav- Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the regency of Blanch, mother 
ing given one Waleran a German, a certain manor belonging of St. Lewis, occaſioned in France diſturbances, which Henry 
to the carldom of Cornwal, Richard, as ſoon as he was in- might have turned to his advantage, had he known how to 
veſted with that carldom, ordered Waleran to appear and improve them. But this prince was not of an enterprizing 
produce his title, and in the mean time cauſed the manor to genius. If ever he formed any projects, it was always in di- 
he ſeized. Whether Waleran had loſt his charter, or thought advantageous circumſtances, whilſt he neglected the mo fi- 
it defective, he refuſed to obey the ſummons. On the con- vourable. A fairer opportunity than this had never offered to 
trary, as if great injuſtice had been done him, he carried his recover the provinces the Engliſh had loſt in France, had 
complaints to the king, who without examining the affair, it been well managed. The Normans fiding with the con- 
ordered the prince's Officers to reſtore the manor. They federate barons againſt the queen regent of France, eu! 
found means however to be excuſed till the return of their Henry word, that if he would come in perſon, he ſhould be 
maſter, Upon his arrival Richard repreſented to the king, received with open arms and put in poſſeſſion of that rich 
that he had done Waleran no wrong in obliging him to hew province. On the other hand, the Poictevins importuned 
his original title: That his intent was not to deprive him of him to come and ſeize ſuch of their towns as were in the 
his lands by force, but to have the matter decided by the hands of the French, offering him their aſſiſtance. At the 
laws, and to that enq offered to refer it to the judgment of the ſame time the Gaſcoigns ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux iv 
peers of the realm. Henry, offended at this propoſal, fell inform him, it was now in his power, by taking the advan- 
into a paſſion with his brother, and commanded him to re- tage of the commotions in France, to expel the French ou: 
ſtore the manor in ditpute by ſuch a time, or depart the of the places they were poſſeſſed of in Guienne. Such pte 
kingdom. Richard boldly replied, that he would do neither ſing invitations, at ſo favourable a juncture, ſhould have t. 
without the judgment of his peers, and immediately retired duced Henry to make a vigorous puſh for the recovery of uh 
without ſtaying for an anſwer. The juſticiary, who never his father had loſt by his negligence. But, by a blindr*> 
ccaſcd to inſpire the king with violent maxims, adviſed him imputed to the councels of the juſticiary, he anſwercd, 8. 
to take the prince into cuſtody. But whilſt Henry confidered would ſtay for a more convenient opportunity, as if he hö 


in a tomb of wood, richly painted, diapered and gilt. His effigy lies there» mery Caſtle, which uſed to be a receptacle for robbers, the garriſon uno 
on, of grey marble, in his coat of mail, his ford by his fide, and upon his took, with the afliſtance of the country people, to make the road, (1 le 
antique ſhield are ſix lions rampant emboſſed ; the like number of lions are through that wood, wider, and clear it of the thickets on each ſide. * or 
painted alſo upon his ſurcoat ; but by reaſon of the many foldings thereof, they were at work, the Welth came upon them, and forced them to fe. 
are not eaſily perceived, Ie marred Ela, daughter and heir to William into the caſtle, which they beſieged. But the king and Hubert (to +" 
Fitz-Patrick carl of Saliſbury, by whom he had four ſons and four daugh- that caſtle belonged) came and raiſed the fiege : And then carried , 
ters. He was ſucceeded by his eldeit fon William Longeſpee, ſecond of work as far as a Ciſtercian monaſtery, called Cridie, which they dune, 
the name, earl of Sauſbury, Sandtord's Genealog. p. 115. Hubert finding the place to be impregnable, ordered a caiile iv be ou" 
« M. Paris fays, it was done wich the king's heenſe, but that Henry nat there; but the Welſh fo dittrefled king Henry's army, which by _YY 
kking the man they kad choſe, thought fit to tet him aſide. inwardly favoured Lewelin, that Henry was forced to make a ditadvanr ts" 
Ine king's agents were, the bithops of Rocheſter and Cheſter, and John ous peace; one article whereot was, That this caſtle ſhould be demo" | 
archdencon of Bedtord, M. Paris, p. 350, | and Lewelin ſhouid give Hemy tor his charges thiee thouland mats 
' This war was no more than this ; There being a wood near Montgo- Paris. 
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RAPING HISTORY 


of one every day. We' ſhall fee heroafter, that he 
bees — ed in this undertaking, at a time when there 
r wo the leaſt appearance of ſuccels. Thus did this prince 
blindly ſuffer himielf to be guided by his miniſters, who 


- abuſed his weakneſs to advance their own affairs, without any 


intereſt of their maſter, 
1 — _ the diſpute concerning the election of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was carried on at Rome with great 
warmth, though the pope was not yet pleated to determine 
the matter. But at length, the King's envoys offering the 
e a tenth of all the moveables in England and Ireland, 
anch this offer opening his eyes, he voided the election made 
by the monks. At the ſame time, under colour of prevent- 
ing any future diſpute, he himſelf conterred the archiepiſcopal 
dignity on Richard le Grand, chancellor of the church of 
Lincoln ; wherein he out-did even Innocent III. who was 
willing at leaſt to keep up ſome. form in cauſing Langton to 
be elected by the monks that were ſent to him. Though this 
incroachment of Gregory was of a more dangerous conſe- 
quence than that of Innocent, yet the king and the ſuffagran 
biſhops received the new archbiſhop, pleaſed with having 
voided the monk's election, without troubling themſelves 
about the prejudioe the church of England thereby received. 
Shortly after, Gregory, who would not long be deprived of 
the effect of the promiſes lately made him, fent one of his 
chaplains into England to collect the tenths, which were to 
be expended in his war with*the emperor. The king aſ- 
ſembling the parliament * upon this occaſion, the chaplain laid 
before them the pope's letters, ſtrongly urging the perform- 
ance of what he had been made to expect, All eyes were 
fixed upon the king, in expectation that he would oppole this 
exaction, and diſclaim his envoys. But when he was ſeen to 
keep filence, it was eaſily perceived, the promiſe had been 
made by his order, or at leaſt that he had not the courage to 
contradict the pope's will. The lords“ therefore thought 
it their duty to ſhe greater reſolution than the king. The 
affair ſeemed to them of ſuch conſequence, that they unani- 
mouſly reſolved, not to ſuffer their lay- fees to be thus liable 
to the exactions of the court of Rome. However, to ſatisfy 
the pope in ſome meaſure, they propoſed to give him a cer- 
tain ſum, without inquiring into the effects of each particular 
perſon. In all appearance this method would have been 
taken, had not Stephen de Segrave, one of the barons, vo- 
luntarily ſabmitted to the pope's demands, and drawn in 
others by his example. The number of thoſe that ſuffered 
themſelves to be gained increaſing by degrees, the greateſt 
oppolers were forced to yield, that they might not incur the 
indigaation of the king and the pope. The clergy durſt ſtill 
leſs venture to reſiſt, for fear of being expoſed to the excom- 
munication they were threatened with. The nuntio, having 
thus attained his ends, produced a full power from his matter 
to collect the tax, which was to be paid out of all moveables 
of what nature ſoever. He executed his orders ſo rigorouſly, 
that he cauſed the tenths of all ſorts of fruits, even of ſuch 
as were yet growing, to be paid him in money. Neither was 
this all. 'That this tax might be levied with the more ſpeed, 
he obliged the biſhops to advance the money for the inferior 
elergy, impowering them to reimburſe themſelves in the man- 
ner they ſhould think proper. The prelates and abbots there- 
fore were under a neceſſity of finding ready money. But as 
ſeveral were not able to raiſe it ſoon enough, the nuntio had 
provided againſt this inconvenience, by bringing with him 
certain Italian uſurers, who lent them money at an extrava- 
gant intereſt. 'Thus did the pope abuſe the king's weakneſs, 
who might eaſily have prevented this exaction, by a vigorous 
oppoſition. For the earl of Cheſter his ſubject, had the pow- 
er to hinder this tax from being levied upon his lands, by 
ſtoutly maintaining, in ſpite of the nuncio's clamours, that 
the pope had nothing to do with lay-fees. But beſides that, 
Henry was terrified by the example of the king his father, 
which was ever in his thoughts ; he had another reaſon that 
induced him to this condeſcenſion for the pope. In his pro- 
ect of rendering himſelf abſolute, and raiſing money upon 
his ſubjects by all ſorts of ways, he was very ſenfible he 
thould nced the pope's protection, and nothing could procure 
x ſooner, than to let him ſhare in theſe exactions. Accord- 
ingly, we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this reign, that the pope 
"0 the King mutually ſtood by each other, whenever the bu- 

meſs was to extort money from the Engliſh. 
The nation had ſcarce forgot the pope's late oppreſſion, 
when they faw themſelves obliged to furniſh the king with 


2 : ' ; 
n biſhops, abbats, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, 


mo of churches, and thoſe that held of him in chief, as Mat. 

g 5 — it, p. 301, This Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, ibid. 
6 d earls, barons, and laicks, as Mat. Paris words it. p. 362. 

The earls, barons, and knights. Id. p. 363. 
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means to make war upon the king of France. After the. 
diſturbances in that Kingdom were appeaſed, and conſequently 
the opportunity of profiting by them was loſt, Henry tormed 
the deſign of recovering by arms the provinces taken from 
the king his father, without confidering that the poſture of 
affairs in France was very much altered, the' lords that op- 
poſed the queen-regent being all humbled, and no longer 
able to aſſiſt him. To execute this defign, he reſolved to 
make great preparations; and for that purpoſe ſummoned all 
the vaflals of the crown ® to meet him after Michaelmas at 
Portſmouth, where he aſſembled one of the fineſt armies that 
had ever been raiſed in. England ©, However, this extra- 
ordinary armament proved fruitleſs, by reaſon, when the 
troops came to be embarked, there were not ſhips enough to 
tranſport them. This diſappointment threw the king into 
ſuch a paſſion with Hubert de Burgh, who had taken upon 
him to get all things ready, that he called him Old Traitor. 
He charged him with receiving a bribe from the court of 
France 4, to put a ſtop to the expedition, and in his rage 
drew his {word to kill him, but the earl of Cheſter interpoſed, 
not ſo much to ſave the juſticiary, as to prevent the king from 
imbruing his hands in the blood of one of his ſubjects. It 
does not appear, whether Hubert acted out of deſign or 
negligence ; however that be, the embarkment was forced tb 
be retarded the whole winter. To this the arrival of Peter 
de Dreux carl of Bretagne did not a little contribute; who 
percerving, ſo much time had been loſt, in waiting for tranſ- 
port-ſhips, and that the Englith army, the ſeaſon being too 
tar advanced, would be obliged to take up their winter quar- 
ters in his dominions, where they were to land, advifed the 
king to defer the undertaking till the ſpring. During this in- 
terval, Hubert found means to be received into favour again, 
aud to have the adminiſtration of affairs as before. 

This year the emperor Frederic carried his arms into Pa- 
leſtine, and compelled the ſultan of Egypt to ſurrender Je- 
ruſalem ©. He would have puſhed his conqueſts farther, had 
not the excommunication, denounced upon him by the pope 
the laſt year, weighed more with the templars and hoſpitallers 
of the Holy Land, than the valour of that prince. Their 
prezudice againſt him roſe to that height, that they plotted to 
deliver him into the hands of the ſultan, to whom they had 
even communicated their defign. 'But this prince, though an 
infidel, abhorring their treachery, was ſo generous as to dil- 
cover it to Frederic. This generofity turned more to his ad- 
vantage than having the emperor in his power. By that 
means he ſowed among the Chriſtians of Paleſtine ſuch diſ- 
cord as was extremely. prejudicial to their affairs. Frederic 
finding he could expect no afliſtance from the Chriſtians of 
the Holy Land, and that the pope diverted to other uſes the 
cruſades defigned againſt the Saracens, made a ten years truce 
with the ſultan, and returned into Europe, 

Though Henry waited with impatience for the ſpring in 
order to tranſport his army into France, his ſtay in England 
during the winter was not in vain, He procured a conſiderable 
preſent from the clergy, exacted alſo a large ſum from the 
city of London, and to leave no means untried to raiſe money, 
compelled the Jews, who were then very numerous in the 
kingdom, to pay him a third part of their ſubſtance, As 
ſoon as the ſpring was come, he embarked with his army at 
Portſmouth, and landed at St. Maloes, where he was re- 
ceived by the earl of Bretagne, who put into his hands all his 
ſtrong towns and caſtles. Mean time the French having had 
all the winter to prepare, were poſted near Angers, with de- 
ſign to hinder his march into Poictou. Henry gave them 
time to fortify themſelves in their poſt, whilſt he continued at 
Nantz, expecting the reſt of his troops, which were to come 
from Ireland. Though by the prudent conduct of the queen- 
regent of France, the male-contents were humbled, and had 
promiſed to remain quiet, they no ſooner ſaw the king of 
England in Bretagne, and all Lewis's forces employed in thoſe 
parts, but they. began to ſtir again. Upon which the king 
and the queen-regent were obliged to quit Anjou, in order to 
oppoſe the deſigns of the male-contents, which ſeemed to 
them of more dangerous conſequence than the progreſs the 
Engliſh might make. This was the time for Henry to act 
vigorouſly, eſpecially as the Normans preſſed him to march 
into their country, where they were ready to receive and aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power. But though he was in- 
clined to turn that way, it is pretended he was diſſuaded by 
his favourite, who told him, the attempt was liable to very 
great difficulties. Inſtead therefore of marching into Nor- 


He had ſoldiers even out of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Galway. ibid, 
4 Five thouſand marks. M, Paris, p. 363. | 


© The emperor ſent king Henry a large account of his proceedings in a 


letter under his own ſeal, the copy of which Mat, Paris has inferted in his 


huttory under the year 1229. p. 366. 
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mandy, he went to Poictou, and took the caſtle of Mira- 
bel. After which as if he intended to ſhew the French 
male-contents they were to expect nothing from him, he 
came to Guienne to receive the tealty of the Gaſcoigns. In 
ſhort after loſing much time, he returned into Bretagne, 
where he employed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as demon- 
ſtrated his little inclination for war. This conduct gave 
occaſion to ſuſpect his miniſters of holding intelligence with 
the enemy, who had time ſufficient to appeaſe the troubles ot 
the kingdom. Accordingly the queen-regent took this op- 
portunity, which was ſo prepoſterouſly given her, to be re- 
conciled with the confederate barons. They readily conſented 
to a peace, when they found Henry made no advances to 
ſupport them. | 

As ſoon as the queen-regent had nothing to fear from the 
barons, ſhe ordered the army to march towards Bretagne, 
where Henry was laviſhing away the remains of his money 
in entertainments and diverſions, as if in leaving England he 
intended only to take a journey of pleaſure f. Upon the firſt 
news of the enemy's approach, finding his treaſure ſpent, and 
tearing to draw upon himſelf all the forces of France, he 
ſhamefully returned into England. Nay he was very hardly 
prevailed with to leave part of his army in Bretagne, under 
the command of the carls of Cheſter and Pembroke s, to 
ſupport the duke, whom he had unſeaſonbly engaged in the 
war. Theſe lords, leſs timorous than the king, with theſe 
few troops, not only hindered the French from entering Bre- 
tagne, but made incurſions into Anjou and Normandy, from 
whence they carried away a great booty. Thus ended this 
expedition, Inſtead of procuring any advantage to Henry, it 
ſerved only to render him contemptible to his ſubjects, who 
would never more hearken to an expedition againſt France, 
ſince he had made ſuch ill ule of ſo favourable a juncture. 
He caſt the whole blame on the treachery of the earl of 
Marche and the Poictevins, who performed not what they 
had promiſed. But he was himſelf the cauſe of their change, 
fince, in all appearance they would not have deſerted him, 
if his proceedings had given them any hopes of a powerful 
Protection, 

[1230] During Henry's abſence in Bretagne, ſome com- 
motions happened in Ireland. The king of Connaught, wil- 
ling to take advantage of the weakneſs of the Engliſh, whoſe 
beſt troops were ſent to the king, invaded their territories 
with a great army, or rather with multitudes of unwarlike 
people. But he found in Geoffrey de Maris, juſticiary of 
Ireland h, a more formidable enemy than he expected, who, 
killing twenty thouſand of the Iriſh, took their king him- 
ſelf priſoner. | 

[1231] Though the _ had conſumed in needleſs expen- 
ces the ſums granted him for the French war, he made that 
diſhonourable expedition a pretence to demand a new aid. 
The parliament! were very unwilling to comply, but however 
were prevailed with at length by the confideration of his great 
wants, and granted him a ſcutage of three marks upon every 
knight's fee, held of the crown. 

Shortly after, Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury com- 
plained to the king, that upon the death of the earl of 
Glouceſter, Hubert de Burgh had ſeized the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, though it was a fief of the archbiſhoprick. Henry 
told him the wardſhip of the young earl of Glouceſter belong- 
ing to him, it was his prerogative to diſpoſe of it to his juſti- 
ciary during the heir's minority ; adding he thought it very 
{trange that he ſhould call his right in queſtion. This anſwer 
not ſatisfying the archbiſhop, he excommunicated without 
diſtinction, all ſuch as wrongtully detained the church's lands, 
and immediately departed to carry his complaints to the 
Pope. 

About the ſame time, prince Richard, the king's brother, 
married the counteſs dowager of Glouceſter, fiſter of the earl 
of Pembroke, who died ſoon after his ſiſter's marriage. He 
left his eſtate by will, to Richard his brother, who was ſtill in 
Bretagne, where he did the ſtate ſignal ſervices. A three 
month's truce giving him leiſure to return into England, he de- 
manded his brother's inheritance, ſeized by the king. Henry 
wanting an excuſe to enjoy the profits, anſwered, That he 
heard his brother's widow was with child, and therefore could 
not diſpoſe of the inheritance till ſhe was delivered. But as 
he knew the talſchood of this, he ſought a more plauſible 


M. Paris ſays, the earls and barons ſpent their whole time in feaſting 


and drinking; and the ſoldiers ſold their horſes and arms, that they might 
have ſomething to make merry withal. p. 367. 

In his return from this expedition died Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and was buried at Tewkeſbury abbey, in the fame county. An, 
Waverl. p. 192. ; 

% With the aſſiſtance of Walter de Laſci, and Richard de Burgh, Ibid, 

Which met at Weſtminſter, Jan. 26. Id. p. 367. 

* He aſſambled a large army at Oxford in July, where Lewellyn was ex- 
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pretence. He charged Richard with holding corre 
with France whilſt in Bretagne, and without ſuffering him 

vindicate himſelf, commanded him to depart the kin * 
within fifteen days. It was ſhocking to an Engliſh carl To 
himſelf treated in this manner : but it was ſtill more ſo to A 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke, who had ſet the crown on th 
king's head, and eſtabliſhed him in the throne in ſpite of 1. 
enemies. Richard indeed quitted England, but it w c 


ſpondeney 


a8 to Pals 


into Ireland, where he took poſſeſſion of the caſtles and lands 


belonging to his family. Which done, he levied troops, and 
made himſelf amends out of the king's demeſnes, for wh 
was unjuſtly detained from him in England. Whether Hear 
dreaded the conſequences of this revolt, or was made { 
ſible that the- injuſtice done the earl was too manifeſt to by 
maintained, he recalled him from baniſhment, gave him . 
ſeſſion of his eſtate, and inveſted him with the office of wy 
marſhal, enjoyed by his brother, It was the temper of this 
prince, to behave haughtily to ſuch as he thought unable to 
reſiſt him, and to yield on a ſudden to thoſe that oppoſ 
him. 7 . 10. 125 

Lewellyn prince of Wales having lately made ſome incur. 
ſions into the borders of England, Henry let him proceed 
for ſome time. But when he thought the Welſh prince no 
longer expected to be attacked, he reſolved to go in perſon 
and chaſtiſe him k. However upon his firſt refiſtance his 
warlike ardor abated, and he returned without effecting an 
thing. . "£1371 / 

Though Henry was now in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, he had been forced to live unmarried, becauſe all his 
projects on that account had miſcarried. His firſt deſign was 
to eſpouſe Volante, daughter of the duke of Bretagne, to 
whom he was engaged by oath. But whether the pope re- 
fuſed a diſpenſation, or for ſome other reaſon, the deſign was 
not executed. A match was likewiſe propoſed between him 
and the duke of Auftria's daughter, but with no better ſucceſs, 
Some time after, he wrote to the archbiſhop of Cologne, to 
impart to him his intent of entering into a ſtrict alliance 
with the empire, by marrying the daughter of the king of 
Bohemia. But we do not find the affair was carried any 
farther. He had alſo the . mortification to be diſappointed 
this year, in his deſign of eſpouſing the ſecond daughter of 
the king of Scotland, ſiſter of the juſticiary's wife. The 
jealouſy of the Engliſh barons put a ſtop to this marriage. 
As thev could not bear to ſee the king married to the younger 
fiſter of the wife of one of his ſubjects, they were ſo urgent 
with him to divert him from it, that he did not think fit to 
conclude an affair, which met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition. I 
ſhall add here, to avoid mentioning it elſewhere, that, four 
years after, he would have married the daughter of the carl 
of Ponthieu ; but this project, like the reſt, came to nothing, 
Though he was contracred to her, and embaſſadors were dil- 
patched for the pope's diſpenſation, he altered his mind whilſt 
they were on the road; and ſent them orders not to ſpeak of 
the affair. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury ſo effectually pleaded his 
cauſe at Rome, that he obtained an order from the pope 
to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Tunbridge during the non- 
age of the earl of Glouceſter. But he could not reap the 
benefit of this favour, death ſeizing him as he was returning 
to England. When the monks of St. Auguſtin heard the 
news, they forthwith elected the biſhop of Chicheſter * chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. The king confirming their choice, 
inveſted the prelate with the temporalities of the archbt- 
ſhoprick. But the archbiſhop elect could never obtain the 
pope's confirmation, to whom it was repreſented u that he 
was too much a courtier. This fingle reaſon was ſufficient 0 
induce the pope to void the election, and order the monks 
to chuſe a perſon more devoted to the holy ſee. 

[1232] In the beginning of the year 1232, Henry called a 
parliament n. of whom he demanded an aid, to enable him 
to pay the debts contracted by his late expedition into France. 
The earl of Cheſter replied, in the name of all the barons, 
that they had aſſiſted him not only with their money, but 
alſo their perſons, and therefore owed him no further aid. 
The clergy, who were no better inclined to the king, defir- 
ing time to conſider of the matter, the parliament was proc. 
gued till Eaſter. 

Beſides that the king had made an ill uſe of the aids 


communicated : from whence he advanced as far as Hereford, and cauſed 
Maud caſtle in Radnorſhire to be rebuilt. He returned into England u 
October, Mat, Paris, 

Hugh de Neville. 1 

m By Hin de Langton, who added, that he was unlearned and haſty; — 
what was worſe, it he ſhould be promoted to that dignity, would caule th 
kingdom to ſhake off the papal voke. M. Weſt. 

» Which met at Weſtminſter, March 7. M. Paris, 
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court of Rome, and. by an affected connivance, ſuffered the 


chaſtiſement of the guilty. Theſe threats obliging the king 
to iflue out orders to make ſtrict enquiry after the authors of 
this violence, he found there were more perſons concerned in 
it than he imagined, and that the biſhops themſelves were in 
the plot, or had countenanced it by their ſilence. However, 
for the pope's ſatisfaction, the chief leader of the confederates 
was apprehended and ſent to Rome, purſuant to his holineſs's 
orders. Some ſheriff's and other officers were impriſoned for 
neglecting to ſuppreſs the riot. In all likelihood, the num- 
ber and quality of the parties concerned, preventcd any far- 
ther proſecution of the affair b. 

During theſe , tranſactions, the monks of St. Auguſtine's 
having elected another. archbiſhop, according to the orders 
they had received, and their choice not being more agreeable 
to the pope than the former they were enjoined to proceed 
to a third election. | 

How great a calm ſoever there ſeemed to be for ſome years 
in the king's court, a ſtorm was ſecretly gathering againſt the 
juſticiary, which proved the more fatal to him, as he was 
not prepared for it, Ever ſince the king was perceived ca- 
pable of entertaining ſuſpicions of his favourite, the enemies 
of Hubert had not ceaſed to do him ill offices. Their pro- 
ject was fo well managed, that the king was perſuaded to 
recal the biſhop of Wincheſter to court, and make him one 
of his counſellors. This prelate had no ſooner the king's ear, 
but he laboured inceffantly the ruin of the favourite, being 
ſenſible his own ſafety depended on the downfal of his rival. 
As he earneſtly ſought all occaſions to compaſs his ends, 
an opportunity ſoon offered, which he failed not to improve. 
The prince of Wales having made, without oppoſition, ſeveral 
incurſions into England, the biſhop of Wincheſter repreſent- 
ed to the king, how great a reproach it was, that ſo deſpi- 
cable a people as the Welſh ſhould thus plunder his ſubjects, 
and no endeavours be uſed to prevent it. The king re- 
pled, © He was fo far from having money to undertake a 
war, that his treaſurers had even told him, his revenues 

would fcarce ſuffice for the neceſſary expences of his fa- 
mily.” Theſe words furniſhed the biſhop with what he 
Wanted, namely, a pretence to blame the conduct of the 
prune miniſter, He told the king, “ The want he complain- 
6 ed of proceeded from the ill management of the treaſury. 
b hat the perſons through whoſe hands the money paſſed, 
„ ere not called to an account. That the wardſhip of 

minors was continually given to private perſons, without 


cc 
10 


„ any benefit of his exchequer. That he received no profit 


f ow the revenues of the vacant benefices, or from the 
a ands which by death or confiſcation fell to the crown.” 
e added, © That by theſe means the kings his predeceſſors 
ere wont to fill their coffers, and conſequently ſtood not 

o much in need of parliamentary aids, but lived in a 


& knight in the north of England. He declared the reaſon of his ſtir- 


mg was, becauſe the k : hn 
i... Mage pope attempted illegally to deprive him of the patro- 
nage of the church, which was the only one he had, F Mat, Paris, . 


? Mat. Paris ſays, Hube * 
patent, as well * 8 _— de Burgh had granted them the king's letters 


1 Or fon, as Mat. Paris owns, p. 376. 


r . 
8 h we have theſe particulars in M. Paris: 1. The monies paid 
exchequer. 2. His demeſnes in England, Wales, Ireland, and 
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ce greater independence.” Henry taking advantage of this 
advice, called all his ſheriffs, and ſuch as had the manage- 
ment of the treaſury, to account, and made Peter de Rivaulx, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter's nephew a, treaſurer of his cham- 
ber, This was only a trial ot the biſhop's credit, to pave the 
way to the execution of his main defign. Theſe changes 
were followed by ſome others, tending to remove from court 
the creatures of the juſticiary, whoſe interett vifibly decreafed, 
as his rivals gained ground. In ſhort the biſhop Knew to 
well how to manage--the king, that he cauſed Segrave his 
principal confident to be promoted to the office of juſticiary, 
in the room of Hubert, who was turned out, though he had 
a patent for that dignity during life. | 

It ſeldom happens that a favourite falls eaſy. The hatred 
of the prince is proportionable to his paſt affection; the for- 
mer of theſe two paſſions hardly ever failing to be as violent 
as the latter. Princes generally act on theſe occafions from 
a principle of pride, very often to themſelves unperceivable. 
As their love cools, they endeavour to juftify their incon- 
ſtancy, and frequently upbraid the favourite for every thing 
which before was the cauſe of their affection. Of this we 
have a remarkable inſtance in the ruirr of Hubert de Burgh. 
Never had a favourite a greater aſcendant over his maſter. 
His counſels, which flattered all the king's paſſions, were re- 
garded, whilſt in favour, as ſo many oracles. But when the 
King had entertained a prejudice againſt him, he confidercd 
his former advices as to many treacheries. Indeed it would 
be difficult to vindicate all the actions of this favourite. But, 
very probably among the things laid to his charge, there 
were many falſe imputations. Be this as it will, a few days 
after his removal, the king ſent for him, and required him to 
give an account of all the money that had paſſed through his 
hands”; which being very hard to do, Hubert endeavoured 
to be excuſed. He produced king John's charter, declaring 
he was ſo well ſatisfied of his faithfulneſs, that he diſcharged 
him from all accounts. The biſhop of Wincheſter replied, 
the charter might be valid as to what paſled in the late reign, 
but was of no force to exempt him from giving him an account 
of his adminiſtration during the preſent. He added, this was 
not the only thing he was charged with : that he was accuſed 
moreover of ſeveral crimes, and particularly of having given 
the king pernicious counſels, to the great prejudice of his and 
the kingdom's affairs. Hubert perceiving by theſe accuſa- 
tions that his ruin was reſolved, defired time to give in his 
anſwer, which could not be refuſed him. For the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who ſtood in need of the barons to condemn 
him, durſt not diſoblige them, by denying Hubert a privi- 
lege common to him with all the pcers of the realm. It may 
be they would have made it their own cauſe, if the court had 
perſiſted in denying his requeſt, 

Whether Hubert was conſcious of his guilt, or deſpaired 
of vindicating his innocence before judges, ſeveral of whom 
were his profeſſed enemies, inſtead of appearing on the day 
appointed, he took ſanctuary in the priory of Moreton, from 
whence he hoped none would dare to force him. Some time 
after, the parliament being met at Lambeth, an aid of the 
fortieth part of the moveables of the whole nation was grant- 
ed to the king*. Which done, the lords petitioning that 
Hubert de Burgh's trial might proceed, he was ſumraoned 
to appear, but refuſed to obey. Upon which the king, who 
was of a violent temper, commanded the mayor of London 
to force him from his ſanctuary, and bring him dead or alive. 
The citizens very joyfully embraced this opportunity of be- 
ing revenged upon Hubert, for whom they had entertained 
a mortal hatred ever ſince his ſeverity in the affair of Con- 
ſtantine. They immediately flocked together to the number 
of twenty thouſand, with a reſolution to execute the king's 
orders without mercy. Mean time, ſome of the chief citi- 
zens dreading the conſequences of ſo raſh an order, went and 


adviſed with the biſhop of Wincheſter, who told them, let 


what would follow, the king muſt be obeyed. But the re- 
monſtrances of the earl of Cheſter to the king himſelf had 
a better effect: he repreſented to him, that ſuch a tumultuous 
aſſembly might be very dangerous, and raiſe in the city a ſe- 
dition which might not be eafily appeaſed. Moreover he 
intimated, that ſo violent an action would be blamed by all 
the world, and eſpecially by foreigners, who not being pre- 
judiced like the Englith againſt the party accuſed, would 


Poictou. z. Liberties in foreſts, warrens, earldoms, wardſhips, &ce. 4. The 


fifteenths, fixteenths, and other aids, paid into the exchequer. 5. Preſents 
for deſiſting from his right in lands, or moveables. 6. Things loſt by his 


negligence. 7. Waſtes, occafioned by war or otherwiſe. 8, The revenues 

of vacant biſhopricks, &c. 9. Scutages, Carrucages, gifts, aids, ſues of 

wardſhips, &c. 10. Fines for marriages of heirs, &c. p. 376. 

5 For the payment of the debt he owed the duke of Bretagne. Mate 
Aris. k 4 
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think it very ſtrange he ſhould be thus treated, ſince other It ſeemed that Hubert's diſgrace ſuould have o11jge, the 
means were not wanting to puniſh him, if he were guilty. new. miniſter to keep within the bounds of moderation and 
In hne, he put bim in mind of the pope's reſentment, who behave gentler to the Engliſh; but, contrary to every 5 
would never ſuffer the ſacredneſs of the ſanctuary to be vio- expectation, it had quite another effect. Inſtead. of akin, 
lated with impunity . Henry being prevailed with by theſe different courſe from that of his predeceflor, the bijh,,” - 
reaſons, ſent à countermand to the mayor of London, who Wincheſter thought only of governing with an ay, 
found it very difficult to diſperſe the mob. 


abſoln 
power, and withal to ſereen himſelf, from the plots of oute 


Of all Hubert's friends during his proſperity, there was but that ſhould oppoſe his deſigns. He intimated to the wg 
one left that ventured to ſpeak in his behalf; this was'the ** That among the barons, there ware few-really devoted : 


archbiſhop of Dublin, who by his ſ{ollicitations obtained of his ſervice, and that their ſole aim was to make thenilclres 
the king, that he would grant Hubert a longer time to pre- independent :” adding, * It was abſolutely necegyr, 4 
pare his anſwer. In the interim, Hubert coming out of his “ thwk-of means to reprelts their inſolence: but it would b. 
ſanctuary to viſit his wife at St. Edmundſbury, the King, who “ ahnoſt impoſſible to fucceed, whilſt they were iy 2 11, 
had notice of it, cauſed him to be purſued by ſome ſoldiers, “ ner maſters of the kingdom, by having in their hand, il 
who found him in a ſmall chapel ®, where he had taken re- „ the places of truſt and profit; in a word, whilſt they pol. 
fuge, with the croſs in one hand and the hoſt in the other, “ ſeſſed what might molt encreaſe their audaciquſneſs: ;j,, 
both which being violently wrung from him, they tied his „ their power therefore was to be undermined by degre,, 
feet under his horſe's belly, and in that ignominious manner ** by turning them out of their poſts, ofaces and government; 
conducted him to the Tower of London. All churches, as ** which might be conferred upon foreigners, who ſhould b. 
well as what belonged to them, being in thoſe days ſo many invited into England, to the end the king might rely on 
ſanctuaries, not to be violated without puniſhment, the king's their aſſiſtance in cate of neceſſity: that the ſtrong places ang 


getempt alarmed the whole body of the clergy : the biſhop of ** poſts which gave moſt credit and authority with the people, 


London was no ſooner informed of the matter, but he went “ being in the hands of ſuch as were by gratitude and in. 
to the king, and declared he would excammunicate.all thoſe ** terelt devoted to the king, it wauld bein vain for the Eng. 
that directly or indirectly were concerned in the breach of the ** Hih barons to attempt the re-cftabliſhment of their pretend. 
church's privileges. The king being terrified at theſe.threats, “ ed rights.” This advice, io conformable to the kings 
rdered*Hubert to be ſent back to the chapel from whence he inchnations, could not but be very agreeable, and there. 
was forced, but cominanded withal the ſheriffs of Hertford- fore: was immediately put in practice. Quickly after were 
ſhire and Eſſex, upon pain of being hanged, to guard the ſeen! to arrive above two thouſand: knights, Gaſcons and 
church ſo ſtrictly, that the: priſoner might neither eſcape, Poictevins, whom the biſhop of Wincheſter, their country. 
nor receive victuals from any perſon. The archbiſhop of man, and Peter de Rivaulx his ſon; who paſſed for his ne. 
Dublin perceiving his friend could not remain long in this phew, had ſent for. Theſe ſtrangers not only were promut- 
fituation, interceded for him once more, and intreated the ed to the maſt confiderable poſts and governments, but mare. 
king, with tears in his eyes, to tell him what he defigned to over had the wardfhips of the young nobility committed tg 
do with the priſoner, Henry replied, he intended to have them by the king. By that means they procured one another 
him condemned for a traitor, unleſs. he would own himſelf very advantageaus matches, to the great detriment of all the 
guilty, and abjure the kingdom for ever, ; noble families. This proceeding very much exaſperated the 
Hubert thinking this condition too hard, voluntarily yield- barons, who plainly ſaw the conſequences. Beſides, they 
ed himſelf to the ſheriffs, who carried him to the Tower could not bear to ſee themſelves removed from places and 
fettered and chained, amidft the ſhouts of the people, who pofts, to which they had a right to pretend, whiltt the king 
took a pleaſure in infulting over his diſgrace. laviſhed his favours on foreigners. But the biſhop of Win- 
But whilſt he was anxtouſly expeCting the threatened ſen- cheſter prevented their murmurs from reaching the ears of the 
tence, his affairs began to have a new face, by the fickle king; or, if he could not avoid it, had the addreſs to hinder 
temper of the king, who could not long continue in the fame their making any impreſſion on his mind. 
mind. To things further contributed to this change; firſt, Richard earl of Pembroke firſt ventured openly to com- 
the death of the carl of Cheſter , profeſſed enemy of Hubert, plain of theſe proceedings. He boldly repreſented to the 
though he diſapproved of the illegal ways the king would have king, that in placing his whole confidence in ſtrangers he io 
taken to deſtroy him: ſecondly, a large ſum of money lodged alienated the affection of his ſubjects, that in the end their 
by the priſoner in the hands of the Knights Templars and diſcontent muſt be. attended with fatal conſequences. lie 
readily delivered by him to the king upon demand. Thus plainly told him, in caſe he continued thus to prefer the 50. 
Hubert ſaw the king's anger cool by degrees, when he expect- reigners before the Engliſh, the barons would be forced to 
ed to feel the moſt terrible effects of his diſpleaſure. This ſeek means to clear the kingdom of thele blood-ſuckers, 
ſudden change alarmed the biſhop of Wincheſter, who dread- The prime miniſter, who was preſent, did not give the king 
ing the revival of the king's affection for his old miniſter, time to reply: he told«the earl, his infolence deſerved cortec. 
made a freſh attempt to complete the deſtruction of his formi- tion, in thus pretending to abridge the king of the liberty ot 
dable rival. He took occaſion from the money lodged with employing whom he pleaſed for the defence of his crown: 
the Templars, to accuſe him of fraud and rapine, alledging adding, if the foreigners now in the kingdom were not ful. 
it was impoſſible to heap up ſuch immenſe riches by lawful ficient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to their duty, a greater 
means. This charge was tupported by all Hubert's adverſa- number ſhould be ſent for. This haughty and imprudcat 
ries, who ſeeing the king began to relent, came in a body anſwer cauſed a general diſcontent among the barons. From 
and petitioned his death. But the king reſolutely anſwered, thenceforward they began to withdraw from court, and form 
he would never conſent to the death of a perſon from whom a confederacy to check the deſpotic power the king was al- 
himſelf and his father had received ſuch fignal ſervices x. He ſuming, by the violent counſels of his miniſter. 
ceaſed therefore his proſecution, and leaving him in poſſeſſion Some time after the king ſummoning a parliament, tht 
of his eſtate of inheritance, and of ſuch lands as he had pur- barons, purſuant to a reſolution taken among themſetves, It 
chaſed with his own money, was contented with depriving fuſed to meet. They were ſummoned a ſecond time, but to 
him of the reſt. As ſoon as it was known how the king ſtood no purpoſe. At laſt being informed that a freſh troop ol 
affected, ſome of the lords v, who till then had not dared to foreigners were landed in England, to ſtrengthen the court: 
ſpeak for Hubert, ſollicited the king in his behalf, and ſo far party, they met in a body to conſult together what was to by 
prevailed, that he was ſent to the caſtle of the Devizes, till done. The reſult of their conſultation was to ſend deputie 
it ſhould pleaſe the king to diſpoſe of him otherwiſe. Thus to the king, to let him know that if he removed not (roam bs 
ended this affair, which had made ſo much noiſe, to the great perſon and councils the biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poicte. 
grief of the bithop of Wincheſter, who expected Hubert vins, they were reſolved to place on the throne a prince, you 
would not have come off without the loſs of his head. ſhould better obſerve the laws of the realm. So tormal 4 
John Blund, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, being elect- claration furniſhing the prime miniſter with a plauſible pie, 
ed archbiſhop of Canterbury, immediately ſet out for Rome, tence to exaſperate the king againſt the barons, he om” 
with the king's licence, to obtain the pope's confirmation *®. nothing to induce him to uſe the moſt violent meatures tote 


Tuo eminent citizens of London, Andrew Buckeral and John Travers, x Adding, he had rather be reckoned a weak and eaſy natured prince: this 
went alſo to the biſhop of Wincheſter, at his houſe in Southwark, and re- a cruel and bloody tyrant, Id. p. 381. n 
onſtrated to him the ill conſequences of ſuch proceedings. Mat. Paris. y Richard earl of Cornwal, the king's brother, Richard carl ma! TY 

At Brentwood, in Efſex, | William earl of Ferrars,' became ſureties for his good behaviour = Ne 

Ile died October 28, at Wallingford caſtle, without iſſue, and was ſue- z Rapin by miſtake calls him Richard, About this time was calls ha 
eceded in the earldom of Cheſter by his nephew John, fon to earl David, fortieth part of all goods, lately granted by parliament. The form 0 js 
brother of the king of Scotland; in the earldom of Lincoln by John de commiſſion to tae ſheriffs, and the manner how it was to be loving nn 1 
Lacy, another nephew, of bis; and to William d'Albiney, earl of pdel, lected, is to be ſcen in Mat, Paris, p. 380. under the year 22 ue 
there fell, by his death, an cftate of five hundred pounds a year. Mat, the curious reader is referred. The Annals of Waverley ah,! , 
Uarls, one paid, who had goods above the value of eleven pence; P. 19% wp 
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duce them to obedience. Henry blindly giving himſelf up 
to the guidance of the biſhop, began to practiſe this advice 

ith compelling ſome of the lords to deliver their children as 
pledges of their allegiance . After that, he prepared, very 
unadviſedly, to proſecute by arms ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit. 
When he thought himſelf in a condition to make himſelf 
feared he 4 a parliament, with defign to cauſe the moſt 
obſtinate to be condemned. The barons obeyed the ſummons 
indeed, but came ſo well attended that they were in no dan- 
= of violence. The earl of Pembroke was on the road, in 
order to be preſent with the reſt, imagining it was not in the 
king's power to have any thing paſſed to his prejudice; But 
upon notice > that the court detigned to take a ſpeedier and 
ſarer courſe, he returned back and retired into Wales: The 
precautions of the barons breaking the king's meaſures, he 
prorogued the parliament, left what he had projected ſhould 
fall on himſelf. His defign of cauſing the parliament to pro- 
ceed againſt the barons not ſucceeding, he reſolved to act with 
open force. To that end he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the 
crown to meet him with their troops at Glouceſter ; but 
the earl of Pembroke and ſome others did not think proper to 
obey. Their refuſal furniſhing him with a plaufible reaſon 
to attack them, he ordered their eſtates to be plundered, their 
parks to be deſtroyed, their houſes to be pillaged, and their 
ſpoils to be diſtributed among the Poictevins. If the barons 
had held together, the king would never have ventured to 
proceed to ſuch violence: but diflention ariſing among them, 
ſome broke the confederacy ©, and left the reſt expoſed to the 
king's reſentment. *'The earl of Pembroke perceiving himſelf 
too weak to refiſt, after being deſerted by the greateſt part 
of his aſſociates, applied to Lewellyn prince of Wales, who 
granted him his protection and aſſiſtance. 

Mean time, Henry _— received a freſh ſupply of Poic- 
tevins, marched as far as Hereford, with defign to ſeize the 
earl of Pembroke's caſtles in that county : but his ardour 
quickly abated, by the refiſtance he met with from the firſt 
caſtle he beſieged. As he was loſing his time before the caſtle, 
he bethought himſelf of a device, which ſucceeded : he feign- 
ed to be willing to refer the deciſion of his quarrel with the 
barons to the parliament, which was to meet in October : 
nay, he gave his royal word that he would conſider of their 
complaints; and as his paſt conduct had rendered his word 
doubtful, ſome of the biſhops became ſureties for the perform- 
ance of his promiſes. Then he required the caſtle he was be- 
ſieging to be ſurrendered to him, promiſing to reſtore it to the 
carl of Pembroke within fifteen days. Theſe conditions be- 
ing approved of, the caſtle was delivered to the king; but 
when the fifteen days were expired, he laughed at the earls 
credulity, and refuſed to ſtand to his engagement. Such were 
the inſtructions taught him by the biſhop of Wincheſter ; I 
mean not to value the breach of his faith, and to behave ſo 
as to oblige his ſubjects to require pledges for the performance 
of his word. 

The parliament meeting on the gth of October, as was 
agreed, the king was carneſtly entreated by all the lords to 
replace his confidence in his ſubjects. It was remonſtrated 
to him, that the adminiſtration of the public affairs belonged 
more naturally to the peers of the realm than to foreigners, 
and that he could not prefer ſtrangers without wronging his 
barons : above all things, he was defired not to introduce the 
pernicious cuſtom of treating as rebels and traitors thoſe that 
were not legally condemned. The biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who on ſuch occafions never failed to -anſwer for his maſter, 
replied ſo as plainly ſhewed what maxims he inſtilled into the 
young king. He told them, the peers of England were very 
arrogant to put themſelves upon a level with the peers of 

rance, when there was a wide difference between the one 
and the other: adding, it was a notorious encroachment up- 
on the royal prerogative, to pretend to deprive the king of the 
right of making uſe of what judges he pleaſed to puniſh the 
diſobedient. Upon theſe words, which contained maxims ſo 
deſtructive to liberty, the biſhops unanimouſly threatened the 
Prelate with excommunication. But he deſpiſed their me- 
naces, alledging he was not ſubject to their juriſdiction as 
having been conſecrated by the pope. However, leſt this rea- 
ton ſhould be deemed too light, he appealed beforehand to 
his holineſs trom the ſentence of the biſhops. Appeals to the 
court of Rome were then ſo ſacred, that the biſhops not dar- 


a He vented his an 
nor of Netherave 


ger againſt Gilbert Baſſett by ſtripping him of the ma- 
arg, n, in Wiltſhire, conferred upon him by king. John; and 
— ilbert came to demand it again, he called him traitor, and told him, 
a e would not forthwith depart out of his court, he would have him hang- 
ed. He alſo ordered Richard to be apprehended for marrying Gilbert's ſiſ- 
th or niece, without his leave. Mat. Weſtm. 

© received the information from his ſiſter Iſabella, wife of Richard earl 

of Cornwal, ibid. 4 ‚ | 
_ 9 earl of Cornwal forſook the earls of Pembroke ; and the earls 
Reiner and Lincoln were bought off from him with a ſum of money, 
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ing to excommunicate him by name, were contented to dart 


their thunders in general, upon all thoſe who alienated the 
king's affection from his natural ſubjects. 


Mean time, the earl of Pembroke finding all his inſtances 
for the reſtitution of his caſtle were fruitleſs, befieged and took 
it in a few days. Upon news thereof the king fell into a great 
fury with the earl, and commanded the biſhops to excommu- 
nicate him ; but he had the mortification to be denied: they 
told him, they did not ſee lawful cauſe to excommunicate the 
carl, who had only recovered his own right, and what the 
king promiſed to reſtore. Henry, not being able to prevail 
with the biſhops, reſolved to take up arms again and revenge 
this affront. For that purpoſe he ſummoned all the lords to 
meet him at Gloceſter with horſe and arms the day after All 
Saints. When his army was ready, he marched into Wales, 
but was no ſooner there than he found himſelf in extreme 
want of proviſions and forage, the earl of Pembroke having 
laid waſte all the places through which the royal army was to 
paſs. This diſappointment obliged him to alter his courſe, 
he entered Monmouthſhire, where he ſtaid ſome time to give 
orders for the ſubfiſtence of his army. Mean while, the carl 
of Pembroke underſtanding that the king and moſt of the 
general officers were lodged in the caſtle of Groſmont, whilſt 
the army was quartered without in tents, attacked the camp 
by night, and put the whole army to rout. This accident 
ſo confounded the king, who loſt in the action five or fix 
hundred horſes d, with almoſt all his baggage, that though 
his army was ſuperior to the earls, he retired to Gloceſter *, 
Pembroke, upon the earl's retreat, reſolved to beſiege the 
caſtle of Monmouth, commanded by Baldwin de Guiines, a 
Flemiſh officer of great reputation. Baldwin, not queſtion- 
ing but the carl would approach with a few ſoldiers to take a 
view of the caſtle, laid an ambuſh tor him, which ſurround- 
ing him on a ſudden, took him priſoner. This accident 
would doubtleſs have proved the ruin of the earl and his 
whole party, it luckily, as he was carried to the caſtle, Bald- 
win had not been deſperately wounded by an arrow. His 
wound obliging his men to halt, in order to aſſiſt him, the 
earl's army had not only time to reſcue their general, but 
likewiſe to kill or take priſoners all that came out of the town. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Wales, Hubert de Burgh was 
contriving means to free himſelf from a new danger which 
hung over his head. He had received notice that the biſhop 
of Wincheſter intended to make away with him, and to 
compaſs his ends the more cafily, had earneſtly defired of the 
king the cuſtody of the caſtle of the Devizes. Hubert's dan- 
ger obliging him to endeavour to avoid it, he was ſo fortu- 
nate as to gain ſome of his guards, who gave him an oppor- 
tunity to eſcapc, and take refuge in a neighbouring church. 
When his eſcape was known, the governor ordered him to be 
purſued by ſome of the garriſon, who finding him before the 


altar, dragged him thence with great violence and brought 


him back to the caſtle. If he had been taken any where but 
in a church few would have concerned themſelves about it, 
But the breach of the privilege of ſanctuary appeared to the 
clergy of ſo dangerous a conſequence, that the biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury made it his own cauſe ; for this outrage was committed 
in a church within his dioceſe. He forthwith repaired to the 
Devizes, and tried to perſuade the governor to ſend back the 
priſoner to the place from whence he was taken. His ſollici- 
tations proving ineffectual, he excommunicated the whole 

arriſon, and immediately carried his complaints to the king. 
He was aſſiſted by the biſhop of London and ſome other 
prelates, who were ſo urgent with the king, that he ordered 
the priſoner to be ſent to his ſanctuary. But this favour was 
of little benefit to Hubert, fince withal the king cammand- 
ed the ſheriff of the county to prevent any one from bring- 
ing him victuals. However, on the morrow he was rei- 
cued, by a troop of armed men, who afforded him means 


to make his eſcape into Wales, where he joined the earl of 
Pembroke. | 


The election of John Blund to the ſee of Canterbury not 


meeting with approbation at Rome, the pope declared it 
void. But for tear the monks ſhould miſtake again, he 
empowered them to chuſe Edmund, canon of Saliſbury. 


Thus by degrees the popes became maſters of the elections 


of the archbiſhop of Canterbury by annulling them, rill thoſe 
they intended to favour were choſen. 


by the biſhop of Wincheſter, viz. one thouſand marks. Mat, Paris. 

4 This bagged on November 12. The earl would not ſuffer any of 
the king's ſoldiers to be taken or hurt, by which means only two (and they 
by their own fault) fell by the word. Id. 


© But left John of Monmouth and Ralph de Thoney, to ſtop the enemy's 
progreſs, Ibid. | 


t Either, becauſe he had received a thouſand marks from the biſhop of 

Wincheſter ; or becauſe the ſame biſhop had writ to the emperor, to uſe 

_ intereſt with the pope, that his election might be approved of. NM. 
aris. 
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[1234] After the king's retreat, the earl of Pembroke con- 
tinued his progreſs and daily gained ſome advantage. In 
the beginning of the year 1234, he defeated a ſmall army com- 
manded by John de Monmouth, who thought to ſurprize 
him, but was himſelf ſurprized. After this victory, he ra- 
vaged the lands of the king's councellors*, lying in the 
marches of Wales, and burnt the town of Shrewſbury, whilſt 
the king, who was ſtill at Glouceſter, durſt not take the field. 
Inſtead of oppoſing the earl's progreſs, he thought himſelf un- 
ſafe at Glouceſter, and therefore ſhut himſelf up in Wincheſ- 
ter, leaving the counties near the Severn to the mercy of the 
enemy. Several biſhops and others adviſed him to make 
peace with the earl. But this weak prince, ſuffering him- 
| Jelf to be entirely governed by the biſhop of Winchetter, re- 
fuſed to hearken to any accommodation, unleſs the carl of 
Pembroke would come and throw himfelf at his feet®, and 
declare himſelf a traitor. It was difficult to bring the earl to 
ſubmit to theſe hard terms: and it was no leſs ſo, to compel 
him, ſince the king had not the leaſt hopes of obtaining any 
aids from the parliament, to continue a war ſo diſagreeable to 
all. But the biſhop of Wincheſter had an expedient, of 
which he did not think fit to inform the king. As the council 
conſiſted only of his creatures, it was eaſy to engage them in 
4 means uſed by him to execute his deſign. He cauſed to 
be directed to the king's officers in Ireland an order, figned by 
twelve privy councellors, to plunder the eſtates of the earl of 
Pembroke, and to take him dead or alive, if he ſhould come 
into that country'. To this order was added a promiſe, in 
the king's name, of the earl's confiſcated lands in Ireland, if 
they would faithfully execute what was enjoined them. The 
ad ogg of Ireland, allured by ſuch a bait, promiſed to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours, to content the king. But they 
wiſhed to be ſecured by a charter in form of what was pro- 
miſed them. The biſhop being too far engaged to recede, 
cauſed a charter to be drawn and got it ſigned by the king, 
among other papers of little moment. Then, he cauſed the 
great ſeal to be affixed by the chancellor, who probably was 
in the plot Kk. As ſoon as the Iriſh governors received this 
charter, they began to execute the order. They levied an 
army on ſome pretence, and entering the lands of the earl of 
Pembroke committed great outrages in order to draw him 
into Ireland. This artifice had all the ſucceſs the biſhop of 
Wincheſter expected. Pembroke exaſperated at the injuries 
done him in Ireland, immediately repaired thither with de- 
ſign to take vengeance on thoſe who thus wantonly attacked 
him. But inſtead of being revenged, he was bafely betrayed 
by pretended friends, who engaged him in a battle where 
he loſt his life, by a ſtab in the back with a dagger!. 

Whilſt the biſhop of Wincheſter was thus ufing the king's 
authority without his knowledge, to free himſelf from his ene- 
mies, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury was ſecretly labour- 
ing to undermine him. This prelate out of zeal for the 
good of the public, and for the king himſelf, never ceaſed 
repreſenting, that it was his intereſt ro remove from his per- 
ton a miſter ſo odious to all his ſubjects. He intimated to 
him, that the foreigners who alienated his people's affection, 
would infallibly prove one day the cauſe of his ruin. His in- 
ſtances were fo urgent, that at length Henry's eyes were 
opened, and he ſeemed wholly diſpoſed to reform his conduct. 
The firſt effect of this change was the diſgrace of the prime 
miniſter, who had expreſs orders to return to his dioceſe. 
After that, Peter de Rivaulx, the treaſurer Segrave, the juſti- 
ciary Robert de Paſſelew, and all the reſt of the favourite 
ſtrangers, promoted by the biſhop of Wincheſter to the 
principal poſts in the ſtate, were ſhamefully turned out. At 
the tame time they were ordered to give an account of their 
management, and of all the money that had paſſed through 
their hands. The affairs of the court being thus ſettled the 
king lent the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of 
Ciciter and Rocheſter, into Wales, to negociate a peace 


7 He and his affociates made ic a rule, not to plunder the lands of any, 
bot the king's evil councellors, by whoſe means they had been baniſhed. 
lat. Paris, Lewellyn prince of North Wales joined him, with all the 
turces ke could raiſe. Ibid. | 

* With a halter abont his neck. Mat. Paris. 

+ Plus order, which is in Matthew Paris, is directed to Mautice Fitz- 
gerald, the king's juſticiary in Ireland, to Walter and Hugh de Lacy, Rich- 
ard * Burgh, and Geotirey de Paris, with others of the earl's liegemen or 
tenditaries. Lind, : 

Mat. Paris fays, they ſtole the ſeal from Ralph biſhop of Chicheſter the 
chancellor; who was not concerned in this treacherous fraud; 

| A parliament was held in February this year at Weſtminſter ; and it was 
Juring the fefhon, that Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral of 
is ſuffragans, made that repreſcimatiom to the king; which is related here, 
Se: Mat. Paris, p. 395. There was another parliament held at Weſtmin- 
r, April 9. Id. 

The king went as 


bury, and the reſt that had been to make peace with Lewellyn ; and on 


May 29, reſtored the exiled lord? to his favour, namely, Hubert de Burgh, 


far as Glouceſter to meet the archbiſhop of Canter- 
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with Lewellyn, which they concluded to the advantage 
the ſtate. 

The king's happy change reſtored tranquility to Englang 
from whence it had been tome time baniſhed. In all likej;. 
hood the kingdom would have recovered its former ſplendo- 
if the prince who governed it had continued in the ſame di. 
poſitions. Mean time, the new miniſters endeavoured 9 
make the king ſenfible of the injury he had done hiniſclf, ;, 
placing his whole confidence in ſtrangers, who had ng af}... 
tion for him or his kingdom. The archbiſhop of Canterl,,; 
who was informed of the particulars of the plot againft th. 
carl of Pembroke, ſhewed him a copy of the order and char. 
ter ſent by the biſhop of Wincheſter into Ireland. Heyy; 
amazed at ſo great a preſumption, proteſted he had no hang 
in the matter. Nay, he ſeemed to grieve for the death of the 
earl of Pembroke, and to be extremely incenſed againſt hi, 
miniſters, who had fo notoriouſly abuſed his confidence . 

The day appointed for the old miniſters to give in their 
anſwers being come, the parties accuſed, who doubtleſs were 
conſcious they had nothing to ſay for themlelves, choſe tg 
take ſanctuary in churches, under pretence of being juſt, 
apprehenſive of ſome violence from their enemies. The ain 
of the new miniſters, being to convince the king of the un- 
faĩthfulneſs of the old, they ordered it fo, that the king te. 
moved the pretence for their non-appearance by granting them 
a ſafe- conduct. Peter de Rivaulx, who appeared firſt, talked 
in ſo arrogant a manner, and ſo little ſuitable to his condition, 
that the king not being able to bear his inſolence, ordered him 
to the Tower. He remained there however but three days, 
being, by the archbiſhop's advice, ſent back to his ſanQuary, 
Segrave required a longer time to give in his anſwer, which 
was granted him upon the archbiſhop's interceſſion. As for 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, he continued in his cathedral, nor 
daring to truſt to his ſafe- conduct; and it was not thought 
proper to force him from thence *. 

[1235] Whilſt theſe domeſtic affairs were tranſacting, the 
truce with France being expired, Lewis vigorouſly attacked 
the duke of Bretagne. According to the rules of good policy 
this ally ſhould have been powerfully aſſiſted. But Henry was 
contented with ſending fixty knights, and two thouſand foot. 
An aid, fo diſproportioned to his wants, not being ſufficient 
to protect him, he ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of demand- 
ing a three months truce. Which however he could not ob- 
tain, but on condition, that if within that time the king of 
England did not come in perſon to his relief, he ſhould ſub- 
mit to whatever ſhould be required of him. During this in- 
terval, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with Henry to 
come into Bretagne, but not ſucceeding, he did full homage 
to Lewis for his territories, which made his ſubjects give him 
the nick-name of Mauclerc, that is bad ſcholar % Thus, by 
his negligence, Henry loſt an ally, who might have been o 
great ſervice to him, in his war with France. 

[1236] In the beginning of the next year, Segrave and 
Paſfelew, the king's old miniſters, found means to make ther 
peace by a preſent of a thouſand marks each, for which the 
were diſcharged from further proſecution. | 

Shortly after was ſolemnized the marriage of Iſabella, the 
king's fiſter, with the emperor Frederic IV. Though it w. 
not cuſtomary to grant the king an aid for the marriage of 
younger fifter, the parliament was ſo well pleaſed with his 
late proceedings, that they granted him two marks on ever) 
plough-land. | 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, who, fince his diſgrace kept 
within his dioceſe, departed from thence by the pope's ordc!, 
who ſent for him to be near his perſon, on pretence he wanted 
his advice in a quarrel between him and the citizens of Rome. 
It was not at all doubted, but the pope uſed this expedient to 
free him from the king's proſecutions, and probably, the pre: 
late paid dearly for this favour. He had to deal with a Hohe 
who neglected no opportunity to heap up money. This 


(to whoſe wife he had reſtored already eight manors) Gilbert Baſſet, * 
ard Sward, Gilbert Mareſcall, the earl of Pembroke's brother, wn 
2 marſhal; and all theſe he nominated for his counſellors. 2% 

aris. 

n Hugh de Pateſhulle was made juſticiary, in Segrave's room. Mat. Pa 
ris, Tbid. | 

9 It is thus he is ſtiled by the hiſtorians of W For though he = 

ſtudied at the univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems he had made no progte 
the ſtudy of politics, 

P The king called a 
ſee a full account of t 
emperor ſent, by the biſhop of Exeter, 
many, ſeveral preſents to king Henry, and among the reſt three "mw 1 
alluding to“ The royal flneld, on which are 1 three leopar * 
« ſant; from which it may be obſerved, that in Henry the IId _ * 
bearing of the kings of England was not three lions, as now Oben. 
leopards. See Mat. Paris, p. 416, and Selden's notes on Poll) 
Song XI, | 


* 2 * 21 ' 
e to deliberate about the propoſed mi 1 
1 


: be 
e whole matter in Mat. Paris, p. 41 4---410, Ger 
who attended the princels into oY 


by 


heir 
they 
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ade a proceeding of his this ſame year. The ten 
1 by Frederic with the Saracens, being now 
— oft expired, he cauſed a freſh cruſade to be publiſhed, as 
if b intended to make a vigorous puſh to reſtore the affairs of 
— * Upon this news, the zeal of the chriſtians being 
; ſed great numbers took the croſs. But whilſt they were 
= aring to depart, another bull appeared, to diſpence with 
hen going for a certain ſum of money. 
England being then in profound tranquility, Henry took 
this opportunity to eſpouſe 4 Eleanor, ſecond daughter of 
Raymond earl of Provence. The nuptials were celebrated 


- with great magnificence and rejoicings, which ſeemed to pre- 


e king more happineſs than this marriage was at- 
—. both The Wiemer of the wedding and coronation * 
of the new queen being over, the king called a parliament 
at Merton, where divers ſtatutes were enacted, which long 
remained in force, but are now for the moſt part repealed *, 

The war renewed by the king of France, ended with his 
expedition into Bretagne, without any treaty of peace be- 
tween the two crowns. Henry, who was not of a martial 
temper, had done nothing towards continuing it, and the 
queen-regent of France was very glad not to draw the Eng- 
liſh into France, during the minority of the King her ſon. 

Bur, though England was not troubled with foreign wers, 
the kingdom was however diſturbed at home by the diſcon- 
rents of the nobility, upon the promotion of a new favourite, 
This was William of Provence, the queen's uncle *, elected 
biſhop of Valence, but not yet confirmed by the pope. This 
prelate lately arrived in England, had ſo gained the king's 
affection, that nothing was done but by his advice, and the 
adminiſtration of the public affairs was entirely left to him. 
So great favour was very diſpleaſing to the Engliſh barons, 
who were reduced to the ſame condition, from whence they 
thought to have freed themſelves by the expulfion of the 
Poictevins. At a parliament aſſembled this year in April, 
they ſo boldly complained of theſe proceedings to the King, 
that he thought fit to retire to the Tower, where he would 
have had the barons to follow him. But finding none came 
to him, he returned into the city, and endeavoured to ſatisfy 
them upon ſome of their grievances, in order to induce them 
to overlook what they deemed the principal. He removed 
ſeveral ſheriffs who abuſed their authority, and ſubſtituted 
others in their room. The prince his brother complaining 
of Richard Sward, for ſhewing him ſome diſreſpect, obtained 
that Sward ſhould be baniſhed the realm, for his inſolence. 
In ſhort, by ſome changes at court, to gratify the barons, the 
king imagined they were pleaſed. But defiring to remove the 
biſhop of Chicheſter from the chancellorſhip, in which he 
had worthily behaved, he had the mortification to find, he 
refuſed to reſign it. To juſtify his refuſal, he alledged, 
„ That he had been entruſted with that office by the parlia- 
© ment, and therefore could not quit it but by the ſame 
© authority.” : 

Though the parliament granted the king a conſiderable 
aid, for the marriage of the empreſs his fiſter, it appeared the 
money was not put to that uſe. For embaſſadors From Fre- 
deric came to demand the money promiſed their maſter, If 
people's reflections on this occaſion were not to the king's ad- 
vantage, thoſe they had cauſe to make ſoon after upon his 
inconſtancy, were no leſs prejudicial to his reputation. All 
on a ſudden, when there ſeemed to be the leaſt reaſon to ex- 
pect it, he recalled to court Segrave and Rivaulx, whom a 
little before he had proſecuted for their miſdemeanours. Not 
content with this, he entirely truſted them again, as if he had 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with their former conduct. Theſe per- 
nicious miniſters were hardly reſtored to their poſts, but the 
ill effects of their counſels on the king's mind were perceived. 
In a parliament, held this year in June, at Wincheſter, 
Henry, by virtue of a bull from Rome, would have annulled 
all his grants during his nonage, becauſe they wanted the 
may confirmation. This frivolous pretence plainly ſhewed 

ow induſtriouſly he laboured to enflave himſelf more and 
more to the court of Rome, inſtead of endeavouring to throw 
off its yoke. A proceeding ſo directly contrary to the rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, being looked upon with in- 
dignation, the parliament refuſed to conſent to the revocation 
of theſe grants, chiefly becauſe of the bull, upon which the 
King's motion was grounded, | | 


1 By the advice of his great men. Hemington. 

„ Matthew Paris has given us a very particular deſcription of the corona- 
dam and what each perſon performed in their reſpective functions, among 
which is this remarkable paſſage, that the earl of Cheſter, (as lord high con- 
itable) carried the ſword of St, Edward, called Courteine, before the king, 
in token “ That he is earl of the palace, and hath by right a power of re- 

{training the king if he ſhould aK amiſs.“ Mat. Paris. p. 420. 

L Mat. Paris ſays, the ſame day after the coronation, the king went from 


London to Merton, a monaſtery in Surry, where he met with his great meu 


-cc 


„4 


As Henty's conduct drew upon him the contempt of his 
ſubjects, this contempt proved very prejudicial to him, with 
reſpect to foreign princes. They confidered him as no for- 
midable neighbour, ſince he could not be ſure of his people's 
aſſiſtance in caſe of need. On the other hand, his own know- 
ledge how his ſubjects ſtood affected towards him, obliged 
him to uſe al! poſſible precautions to avoid a war with his 
neighbours, He choſe rather to give way to them voluntarily 
than involve himſelf in troubles, from which he ſaw he could 
not free himſelf with honour. For this reaſon he had deſerted 
the duke of Bretagne, and ſuffered himſelf to be bullied this 
very year by the king of Scotland, who demanded the county 
of Northumberland with that haughtineſs as would have mes 
with a mortifying repulſe, had he been to deal with any other 
prince®. - But how unjuſt ſoever this pretenfion appeared, 
Henry made no ſcruple to purchaſe a peace with the yearly, 
penſion of eighty marks, which was ſettled on the king of 
Scotland. even took a journey to York, on purpole to 
negociate this diſhonourable treaty, pretending a fear of the 
Scots making a league with the Welſh. He teigned alſo to 
be apprehenſive that Gilbert Marſhall, earl of Pembroke, 
who had ſucceeded his brother Richard, and married the king 
of Scotland's filter, would ſeize this opportunity to raiſe com- 
motions in the kingdom. 

[1237] Mean time, as the king daily perceived the great 
men to be eſtranged from him, and that therefore it would be 
difficult to raiſe money to fill his empty coffers, he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, which he believed could not fail of 
ſucceſs. He called a parliament, to which all the lords of the 
kingdom were ſummoned ”, in order to treat about ſome 
weighty affairs of ſtate. As ſoon as they were met, a certain 
prieſt, famed for eloquence *, told the lords, © He was com- 
* manded to acquaint them with the occafion of their meet- 
* ing.” After a ſhort pauſe, he added, “ That the king 
** having ſeriouſly reflected on the abuſes crept into the go- 
*© vernment, was extremely concerned for contributing to 
the ſame by his negligence -and ill conduct: that he ac- 
knowledged, with grict, he had made uſe of imprudent and 
ſelfiſh miniſters, who diſregarding the good of the king- 
dom, to which they were ftrangers, had induced him by 
their pernicious counſels, to do things contrary to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm: that to repair, as far as was poſ- 
fible, the evils occafioned by his own indiſcretion, and the 
unfaithfulneſs of his miniſters, he was determined to be 
guided no more by the advice of foreigners, but to com- 
mit the adminiſtration of the public affairs to his native 
ſubjects : that he was perſuaded, they would endeavour to 
the utmoſt of their power to prevent the oppreſſion of the 
people, cauſe juſtice and the laws to flouriſh, and reſtore 
the crown to its former luſtre.” After laying theſe foun- 
dations, the orator continued,“ That the king defired his 
** parhament to confider, that the miſmanagement of his trea- 

ſury, and the debts he had contracted, were not the leaſt 
of the miſdemeanours his miniſtry might be charged with: 
that he hoped they would begin with applying a remedy 
to this, upon his aſſurance, that he would conſent to any 
expedients propoſed for the redreſs of the other abuſes : 
that therefore he required an aid anſwerable to his preſent 
occaſions, and to ſhew he was in earneſt, he conſented that 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to take care that the 
money ſhould be diſpoſed of for the ſervice of the king- 
* dom.” If Henry had been leſs known, this harangue 
might have had a ſudden effect on the parliament. But as 
they were too ſenſible to what a height he could carry his diſ- 
ſimulation, all theſe ſubmiſſive expreſſions were not able to 
move them. They anſwered, “They had often granted aids 
to the king, without ever receiving any mark of his affec- 
tion; that ſince his acceſſion to the crown, his dominions 
were confiderably leffened, though he had frequently ex- 
acted from his ſubjects very large ſums, which were only 
laviſhed away upon foreigner:.” To this vigorous anſwer, 
it was rephed from the King, * That his own and his ſiſter's 
“marriage had entirely exhauſted his treaſure ; but if they 

would grant him a thirtieth part of their moveables, he 
promiſed, upon his honout, never to injure or oppreſs any 
baron of the realm.“ The lords were not prevailed with 
by this pronuſe, which ſeemed to them of little moment, fince 
they could not rely upon the king's word. And therefore 
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and enacted the proviſions of Merton, which are the moſt ancient body of 


laws after Magna Charta, and divided into eleven articles ot chapters, p. 


422. | ; 
t Rapin by miſtake, ſays brother. Mat, Paris, 
u Afhrming, that king John had given it him when he married his daughe 
ter Joanna, Mat.. Paris. | | 
0 By his writs, which are the firſt mentioned in the hiſtorianss Mat, Pas 
Tis, P. 435 
: Ailliam de Role. X. Weſt, 
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they replied, they had already granted the king an aid for the 
empreſs's marriage, but he had diverted it to other uſes ; and 
ſince he had married without aſking their advice, he might de- 
fray the expences of his wedding as he pleaſed, This anſwer 
convincing him, that he wanted a ftronger engine to wreſt 
from them the aid he demanded, he attacked them in a more 
ſenfible part. He promiſed to re-eſtabliſh his tather's char- 
ters, and to ſatisfy them that he really intended to cauſe them 
to be obſerved, he ordered the execration formerly denounced 
by cardinal Langton upon the tranſgreſſors of theſe charters, 
to be publiſhed in all the churches. In ſhort, to gain them 
entirely, he added to his council three lords? whom he knew 
to be very acceptable to the nobility. So many advances from 
a ſovereign and eſpecially the revival of the charters, had at 
length the defired effect. The partiament ſuffering themſelves 
to 25 deceived by theſe pretended demonſtrations, granted 
him the aid required. However they clogged it with two not 
very grateful conditions. Firſt, that, for the future, he ſhould 
reject the counſels of the foreigners, and adhere to the advices 
of his ſubjects. Secondly, that four knight ſhould be choſen 
in every county to collect and ſecure the money in ſome mo- 
naſtery, that it might be reſtored in caſe the king ſhould break 
his word. Notwithſtanding this precaution, the money was 
no ſooner raiſed, hut the king ſeized it and ſquandered it away 
in uſeleſs expences, even in preſents to his tavourite foreign- 
ers, who remained in his council as before. 

Henry's conduct occaſioned ſuch loud murmurs, that prince 
Richard his brother thought himſelf obliged to repreſent to 
him very ſtrongly, to what danger it would infallibly expoſe 
him. But his remonſtrances were in vain, Henry preferring 
the counſels of the foreigners, which were more agreeable to 
his inclinations. Among thoſe that had the greateſt aſcen- 
dant over the king, hiſtory particularly mentions Simon de 
Montfort, ſon of the famous earl of Montfort, general of 
the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. This young man, who 
for ſome diſguſt had left the court of France to make his 
fortune in England, conformed himſelf fo to the king's hu- 
mour, that few were in greater favour. I ſhall have fre- 
quent occaſion to ſpeak of him, in the courſe of this reign, 
under the title of earl of Leiceſter. 

Though Henry little thought of extending his dominion 
over the neighbouring countries, a happy juncture procured 
him, before the end of this year, an advantage which the moſt 
illuſtrious of his predeceſſors had ſought in vain. Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, grown old and infirm, and finding himſelf 
perſecuted by his fon Griffyn, could think of no better means 
to ſecure himſelf from his rebellious practices, than by putting 
himſelf under the king of England's protection, to whom he 
d:4 homage for his dominion. This proceeding was the 
more extraordinary, as he himſelf, as well as his anceſtors, had 
always exerted their utmoſt to prevent the acknowledging of 
this ſovereignty. If force of arms had at any time compelled 
them to it, they had always been ready to diſown their ſub- 
miſſion, when their circumſtances were more favourable. 

Whilſt the Engliſh were loudly complaining of being ex- 
poſed to the avarice of the king and the foreign miniſters, a 
treſh cauſe of diſcontent unexpectedly happened by the arrival 
of Otho the pope's legate, who was come to plunder them of 
what they had left. The clergy juſtly dreaded theſe extraor- 
dinary legateſhips, the ſole aim whereof was to pillage them. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury very much blamed the king, 
for ſuffering the legate to come into the kingdom, without 
any apparent neceſſity, and without the knowledge of the 
clergy and parliament. But theſe expoſtulations were in vain 
It would not only have been difficult to perſuade the king to 


| ſend back the legate, but it even appeared that he himſelf had 


privately ſent for him. His view was to ſcreen himſelf un- 
der his protection, from the attempts of his ſubjects. The 
Pope took care not to loſe this opportunity of ſending a le- 
gate into England, in expeCtation, that by means of the 
king's authority, he might with impunity rifle the churches. 
Thus the Engliſh ſaw themſelves at once expoſed to the 
avarice of the king and the pope, who were united together 
for their deſtruction. 

It was not upon England alone that the legate caſt his 
eyes: his deſign was to drain Scotland alſo, which hitherto 


The carl of Warren, William Ferras, and John Geoffrey, who ſwore 
they would never be corruptcd by gifts to deviate from truth, but would al- 
ways give the King good and wholtome advice. Mat. Paris. 

What perſons they were that granted this aid, appears from the record 
extant in Dr, Brady, viz. the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, ba- 
rons, knights and trecholders, for themſclves and their vaſſals. And it was 


to be collected trom corn, ploughs, theep, cows, hogs, cart-horſes, ſtuds of 
- mares, &, Brady's Appendix, No, 1 59. 


Or rather a parliament, held September 14, at which the great men of 


the kingdom were ſummoned, to treat of important affairs. at. Paris, 
» He was to have three hundred pounds a year in lands, ſays Mat. Paris ; 
but by the record (Rot, Pat, 21. H. 7. M. 8.) it appears to have been but 


— 


had been free from the exactions of the court of Rome, II. 
believed he had met with an opportunity at an intery;c, . 
which the kings of England and Scotland had at York -- 
account of the Scotch king's pretenſions. As ſoon as the ping 
ference, where the king of Scotland obtained an augments, 
tion of his penfion ®, was ended, the legate, who had found 
ſome excule to be preſent, told him, he deſigned to go into 
Scotland, to regulate the affairs of the church. Alexander 
anſwered he never heard of any legate ſent into Scotland 
and there was ſtill leſs occafion: for any in his reign ; neither 
would he, in ſhort, allow any ſuch an innovation, ag lon 
as he fat on the throne. Adding, it, notwithſtanding this 
declaration, he perſiſted in his deſign, he warned him before. 
hand, that he was not abſolute maſter of his own ſubject; 
and perhaps it would not be in his power to protect him, ff 
the people, fierce and ungovernable, ſhould fail in their re. 
ſpect due to the pope's legate, Theſe laſt words were appar. 
ently the reaſon of the legatc's altering his mind and fav. 
ing with the king of England, whom he found more obe- 
quious. | | 
John late earl of Cheſter dying this year © without iſſue 
the king annexed to the crown that carldom, which enjoyed 
very great privileges, paying in money to the earl's ſiſters 
what they were to receive from thence, or allowing it out 
of other lands. | 
About the ſame time, Henry received a letter from the 
emperor Frederic, informing him of the birth of a ſon by 
Habella his wife, to whom he had given the name of Henry, 
Adding, he deſigned the kingdom of Sicily for the new-bqry 
ITINCE. 
: Matthew Paris the hiſtorian, concludes the accurrences of 
this year, with a lively deſcription of the court of Rome, 
What he ſays is the leſs queſtionable, as it comes from the 
pou of a cotemporary monk. But however, it is this which 

as gained him ſo many enemies, who have laboured to ren- 
der his teſtimony dubious. 

[1238 ] Simon de Montfort finding himſelf in great favour 
at court, ventured to caſt his eyes on the counteſs dowager of 
Pembroke, the king's ſiſter. But as he was juſtly apprehey- 
five of meeting with great obſtacles, he took a ſhorter method, 
by ſecuring the princeſs's heart beforehand. In a word, he ſo 
managed his matters, that the king was obliged to caule then 
to be privately married in his own chapel. Prince Richard 
was extremely incenſed at this marriage % He ſharply com- 
plained of it to the king, and ſtrongly remonſtrated, that he 
was in the wrong to give his ſiſter to a younger brother, whoſz: 
fortune was no. way anſwerable to a royal family. The king 
excuſed himſelt in the beſt manner he could, for the nccel- 
ſity of haſtening the marriage; adding, there was now no 
remedy, fince it was ſolemnized and the princeſs with child. 
Mean while Montfort perceiving prince Richard was highly 
exaſperated againſt him, and fearing he would endeavour to 
annul his marriage, went to Rome, where he found means 
to have it confirmed by the pope. After this he returned 
to the king, who gave him a very kind reception. 

This marriage was not the only thing Richard thought hc 
had reaſon to complain of. The great credit of the foreign- 
ers, who were always near the king, created to him no les 
uneaſineſs than in the reſt of the barons. They all unant- 
mouſly complained, that the king had violated his promiſcs; 
and that all the money exacted from his people on divers pre- 
tences, was employed only in inriching the queen's relations. 
As prince Richard ſeemed to be very much concerned for the 
intereſt of the public, they believed, that under ſuch a leader, 
it would not be impoſſible to obtain of the king the ſatisfaction 
they required, eſpecially with regard to the foreigners In tus 
belief they entered into a confederacy e, and having the prince 
at their head, ſent the king word, that they prayed him to te- 
member his promiſes. This confederacy, the conſequences 
whereof were dreaded by Henry, cauſed him to put on a lee 
ing moderation, as he uſually did, when he found himſelf pret- 
ſed. Inſtead of ſhewing any reſentment, as they expected, 
he appointed a day to give them a favourable anſwer. But as 
they had been deceived more than once, they ſuffered not 
themſelves to be ſurpriſed by this outward mildneſs. Perſuad- 
ed as they were, that the king ſought only to amuſe them, 


two hundred pounds per Annum, out of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
See Brady, p. 568. 3 
K 8 * Paris ſays, he was poiſoned by his wife, the daughter of I lee 

ewellyn, | 

4 Chiefly, becauſe it was done without his knowledge, and without the 
conſent of the great men of the kingdom, after the king had engaged, nat 
to do any thing of great moment, without their advice and concurrence. 
Mat. Paris, p. 467. | ; 

© Which konfifted of Gilbert earl marſhal, all the earls and 2 
England, and the generality of the people of the kingdom. Of the no 


lity, Hubert earl of Kent, alone, remained faithful to the king. M. 
Paris. | Thirty 
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they came to London on the day appointed, guarded with 
horſe and arms, and ready to compel the King to a compliance. 
Henry took care not to refiſt, at a time when he ſaw no power 
able to ſupport him. He affured them he really intended to 
redreſs all grievances ; and to convince them of his ſincerity, 
told them, he was willing to ſubmit to the arbitration of a 
certain number of lords, the one halt to be named by himſelf. 
This propoſal being approved, commiſhoners were choſen on 


both fides, who drew up certain articles, which the king was 


to obſerve for the future in the government of the kingdom. 


Theſe regulations were figned by the king and the barons, 


and confirmed by the legate, who, in all public affairs, al- 
ways endeavoured to interpoſe his maſter's authority. 

The legate met not at Oxford, where he went upon ſome 
buſineſs, with that reſpect that was paid him at court. Though 
the univerſity received him with the deference due to his cha- 
racter, the inſolence of his domeſtics was the occaſion that 
certain ſcholars loft the reſpect they owed him. Some young 
ſtudents offering to enter into his lodgings, were ſo uncivilly 
repulſed by the porter, that they were very much out of hu- 
mour. Whilſt they were yet in the houſe, ſome of them 
going into the kitchen, found there a poor Iriſh ſcholar beg- 
Zing for relief of the cook, who inſtead of an alms, threw a 
Ladle-full of boiling water in his face. This barbarous action 
ſo provoked a Welſh ſtudent, who was witneſs of it, that 
having a bow in his hand, he ſhot the cook dead on the ſpot 
with an arrow. The legate hearing of the tumult, retired in 
a fright into the tower of the church, where he remained till 
night, dreading that the inſolence of the ſcholars would even 
extend to his perſon. As ſoon as he thought he might retire 
with ſafety, he haſtened to the king, and complained of this 
outrage, lay ing it to the charge of the whole univerſity, which 
he had now put under an interdict. The king appeared ex- 
tremely enraged at this inſult upon the legate; and to give 
him ſatis faction, immediately ſent the earl of Warren to Ox- 
ford with orders to ſeize the offenders f. This bufineſs, which 
at firſt made a great noiſe, was at length huſhed by the me- 
diation of the biſhops, who prevailed with the univerſity to 
make all the ſubmiſſion the legate required . 

Had this accident happened a little later, England would 
have paid dearer for it. Shortly after, Henry ſending the em- 
peror a body of troops, under the command of Henry de Tur- 
beville, the pope againſt whom they were employed, was fo 
incenſed, that for a good while the Engliſh ecclefiaſtics were 
denied admittance at the court of Rome. This quarrel made 
the emperor hope, he ſhould gain the king his brother-in-law 
to his fide, Accordingly he diſpatched embaſladors to him, 
who did all that lay in their power to perſuade him to join with 
the emperor againſt the pope; but it was not poſſible for them 
to ſucceed. The king and the pope ſtood too much in need 
of each other to remain long at variance. Though the pope 
looked upon himſelf as lord paramount of England, he was not 
ignorant how averſe the barons were to his pretenſions, which 
the king's authority was alone capable of ſupporting. Beſides, 
it was only through the countenance and connivance of the 
King, that he could rifle the Engliſh clergy with impunity. On 
the other hand, Henry ſaw none but the pope could ſupport 
him againſt the barons. Moreover, in his defign of filling 
the principal church preferments with his creatures, he was 
very ſenſible he could not proceed without the pope's autho- 
rity. It was no wonder therefore, the king and the pope held 
together, ſince it ſo greatly concerned them mutually to aſſiſt 
one another. | 

The death of the biſhop of Wincheſter ®, during theſe 
tranſactions, gave the king an opportunity to make the firſt 
advances towards a reconciliation with the pope. Henry ar- 
ently defiring to procure this rich ſee for the biſhop of Va- 
lence his uncle, ſtrongly recommended him, to the monks the 
electors. But notwithſtanding his ſollicitations, they made 
choice of the biſhop of Chicheſter, high chancellor of Eng- 
land, Though the king was diſappointed as to the monks, 

e deſpaired not to ſucceed another way. He knew the Pope 
would be glad to ſee him make advances towards a reconcilia- 
on: the intereſt of the court of Rome required it, and ſel- 


dom does that court neglect what may turn to its advantage. 
* 
FR W were impriſoned in Wallingford caſtle. By reaſon of this, 


3 5 ceaſed there all the ſummer. Mat. Weſt. 
3 f. legate obliged all the ſcholars to meet at St. Paul's church (above 
bet 4 rom his lodgings) and go on foot to the biſhop of Carliſle's houſe, 
6G 5%, paatting oft their caps, gowns and ſhoes, to go to the legate's 
8 by angry crave pardon and abſolution. Mat. Paris, 
e N at Farnham, June 9, and was buried in Wincheſter cathedral, 
Aham ed the monaſtery of Hales in Gloceſterſhire, and Tickford in Buck- 
Ms oY for Premonſtratenſians; Selburne in Hampſhire, for Auguſtine 
$ / and an hoſpital at Portſimouth. Mat. Paris. 
4 — diſtributed money about plentifully. Mat. Paris. 
e allo took the great ſeal from him, which was put in commiſſion, 
ffrey, a templar, and John de Lexintun ; but the reve- 
ry were ſtill lett to the biſhop, Id. p. 474. 
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In this belief Henry ſent embaſſadors thither, who, after 
making ſome ſubmiſſions in their maſter's name, prevailed 
to have the election of the biſhop of Chicheſter annulled by 
the apoſtolical authority k. 

The deceaſed biſhop of Wincheſter was juſtly deemed one 
of the chief authors of the troubles in this reign. It was he 
that adviſed the king to annul his father's two charters, and 
ſend for foreigners into the kingdom to commit to them 
the adminiſtration of the public affairs. Theſe two articles 
were a perpetual occaſion of diſcontent among the nobles, and 
at length were attended with very fatal conſequences. The 
death of this pernicious counſellor was preceeded by that of 
Joanna queen of Scotland, fiſter to Henry l. 

The manner in which the kingdom was governed was diſ- 
pleafing to all; ſo it was not ſtrange there ſhould be people 
who endeavoured to make away with the king. This year 
a villain u, pretending to be mad, found means to get into 
his chamber by night, with defign to kill him, but being diſ- 
appointed by the King's paſſing that night in the queen's 
apartment, he was taken and puniſhed according to his de- 
ſert. Before he died, he declared that William de Maris u 
was the author of the conſpiracy, in which ſeveral others 
were engaged : however, cither out of careleſneſs or fo 
ſome other reaſon, there was no inquiry made. | 

[1239] I ſhall begin the relation of the occurrences of the 
year 1239, with oblerving ſome effects of Henry's capriciouſ- 
neſs and inconſtancy : the knowledge of the character and ge- 
nius of this prince is abſolutely neceſſary for the better under- 
ſtanding the cauſes of what paſſed in this reign. As he nei- 
ther loved nor hated but according to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe 
who had the aſcendant over him, it was no wonder he fre- 
quently altered his inclinations and maxims. He ſometimes 
loaded with favours and carefles perſons, who within a few 
days found themſelves in diſgrace; and very often he reſtored 
to his ſervice ſuch as had been ſhamefully diſmiſſed. I have 
already taken notice, that after perſecuting the earl of Pem- 
broke, he reſtored to Gilbert his brother the office of earl 
marſhal ®. Gilbert, thinking himſelf in the king's good graces, 
was very much ſurprized that one day, when he came to wait 
upon him, he was, contrary to cuſtom, denied entrance. 
He complained to the king himſelf by one of his friends, who 
prayed him to tell the reaſon why ſuch an affront was offer- 
ed to a lord of ſo great diſtinction. Henry replied, it was 
becauſe Richard the earl's brother was a traitor, and conti- 
nued in his treaſon till his death; and therefore he repented 
of giving him the office of marſhal, which however he could 
recal whenever he pleaſed. This anſwer obliged the earl to 
withdraw from court and retire into the north of England, 
to ſecure himſelf from the plots of his enemies, who had 
prepoſſeſſed the king againſt him. 

Behold another inſtance of this prince's inconſtancy ! So far 
was he from reſenting Simon de Montfort's affront to the royal 
family, that he continued him in favour as before, and at laſt 
made him earl of Leiceſter? : and yet, a few days after giv- 
ing him this freſh mark of his eſteem, he publicly charged 
him with debauching his ſiſter, and bribing the pope to con- 
firm his marriage. This accuſation could never be more 
unſeaſonable, fince the time to proſecute him for this action 
was paſſed ; and beſides, he had cauſed the nuptials to be ce- 
lebrated in his preſence and in his own chapel. The earl, 
dreading the effects of his reſentment, departed that very 
day with his lady for France, where he remained till the king's 
diſpleaſure was over. 

I ſhall relate but one inſtance more of the capricious con- 
duct of this monarch, of which there are vilible proofs in al- 
molt all the actions of his life. He was not afraid the year 
before to break with the pope, by ſending ſuccours to the 
emperor : and yet a few months after, Frederic being ſo— 
lemnly excommunicated, Henry ordered the bull of excom- 
munication to be publiſhed in all the churches of his king- - 
dom. This proceeding was thought the more ſtrange be- 
cauſe, as brother-in-law to the emperor, he might have plau- 
ſibly excuſed himſelf, or at leaſt been ſo tardy as to thew it 
was done with regret. | 

This year the queen was delivered of a prince called Ed- 


| She was married to Alexander II. king of Scots, at York, in the pre- 
ſence of her brother, June 25, 1221, and coming to vitit king Henry, died 
March 4, 1238, and was buried at Tarente, a nunnery in Dorſetſhire, tound- 
ed by Richard biſhop of Durham. Sandt. Geneal. p. 87. 

m A learned knight, fays Mat. Paris. It was on Sept. 8. at Woodſtock. 

n Who was baniſhed in the Iſle of Lunday, between Wales and Cornwal. 
Ibid, 

o Gilbert was reſtored to his brother's office and inheritance by the inter- 
ceſſion of the archbiſhop, as appears by the king's letter to Lewellyn ſtill ex- 
tant, See Dr. Brady's Append. No. 153. 

? His mother was Amitia, daughter and coheir of Robert Blanchmaines 
earl of Leiceſter. Sandf. Geneal. p. 87. He was created earl of Leiceſter, 
February 2, 1239, Mat. Paris. Ann. Waverl, 
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ward, who in proceſs of time ſucceeding his father, proved 
one of the moſt illuſtrious monarchs that ever ſwayed the 
Engliſh ſceptre. | 

The exactions daily impoſed by Otho the legate upon the 
churches, compelled the biſhops at length to carry their com- 
Plaints to the pope, who had twice by his letters recalled 
him, but the king had ſtill oppoſed it. At laſt the prelates, 


tired at the perpetual demands of the cardinal, who daily in- 


vented new pretences to pillage the clergy, reſolved to meet 
and conſider of ſome remedy for this evil : they had ſcarce 
begun to treat of their affairs, when the legate came into 
the aſſembly, and demanded an aid for the preſſing, occations 
of the holy ſee. This freſh demand putting them beyond all 
patience they plainly told him, they were determined to 
endure his oppreſſions no longer; and to prevent any farther 
ſollicitations, broke up immediately. A denial ſo peremp- 
tory, which ſhould have convinced him how much the cler- 
gy were diſguſted, had no other effect but to cauſe him to 
turn to the religious houſes, who were forced to ſupply what 
the biſhops retuſed. | 3 | 

This legate, like the reſt before him, was infatiable. Af- 
ter having with impunity extorted large ſums from England, 
he had a mind to do the ſame in Scotland, though he had 
already been refuſed entrance. But he was not a man to be 
diſcouraged at one denial. For this purpoſe be departed, 
attended by ſome Engliſh barons, without troubling hinſelt 
to obtain the king of Scotland's conſent. Upon his arrival 
on the borders, he was met by the king, not to do him ho- 
nour, but to hinder him from procceding. This oppoſition, 
which however he had reaſon to expect, offended him fo, 
that in his paſſion he threatened Alexander, who antwer- 
ed him in a louder tone, and let him fee he did not value 
his threats. They would have come to a quarrel if the Eng- 
liſh lords had not interpoſed to make up the difference. They 
prevailed at length with the king of Scotland, though not 
without great difficulty, to give the legate leave for this once to 
enter his kingdom. But Alexander would not conſent to it, 
but on condition the legate ſhould acknowledge, under his 
hand and ſeal, that it was out of a particular condeſcenſion 
tor his perſon, and that this example ſhould not be brought 
into precedent. All obitacles being removed, the legate came 
ro Edinburgh, where he exacted ſome money from the Scotch 
clergy, which was the ſole end of his journey. . _ 

- It the clergy of England had to deal with a greedy car- 
dinal, the reſt of the king's ſubjects were in no better caſe. 
Henry, who could not without great difficulties obtain ſub- 
fidies of the parliament, neglected no opportunity of extort- 
ing money from private perſons by all forts of means. Hu- 
bert de Burgh, whom he had left unmoleſted ſome years, 
was proſecuted afreſh for the ſame crimes he was betore 
charged with, and which were thought to be forgotten. This 
cauſe was ſolemnly tried before an aſſembly of the barons, 
where, it is ſaid, he vindicated his innocence by inconteſtible 
proofs. However, as he had reaſon to dread a ſentence which 
the king himſelf was ſoliciting againſt him, he thought it 
more adviſeable to compound matters with him than wait the 
decifion of the judges. Accordingly he reſigned to the King 
tour of his beſt eſtates, for which Henry deſiſted. 

[1214] I find myſelf indiſpenſably obliged frequently to 
return to the ſame ſubject, I mean the exactions of the king 
and court of Rome, becauſe they are the moſt confiderable 
occurrences of this reign, at leaſt to the time we are now 
ſpeaking of. But though theſe things ſeem of little impor- 
tance, they ſerve however to diſcover the ſtate of the king- 
dom, incetfantly pillaged, one while by the King, another 
while by the pope. Theſe extortions were carried ſo far, that 
one mult be ſurprized that the Engliſh ſhould bear them with 
ſuch patience, under a king ſo weak as Henry, and deſtitute 
ot all aſſiſtance except from the court of Rome. But this 
aſſiſtance was what to them ſeemed moſt formidable, the ca- 
lamitics of the late reign making them dread involving the 
kingdom in the hke confuſion. It ſeemed however, that the 
biſhops ſhould have reſolved to take ſome meaſures to ſcreen 
themiclves from theſe oppreſſions, in a ſynod held at London 
{or that purpoſe. They openly complained that the king kept 
{or his own uſe all the vacant benefices, and obſtructed all 
elections till ſuch were choſen as he defired. They even pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate the authors of theſe pernicious coun- 
ſels. But Henry little regarded their complaints, as long as 
he was ſure of the popec's protection, for whom, in return, he 
ſhewed ſo great deference as paſtes all imagination. When 
the emperor ſent embaſſadors to complain of his cauſing the 
ſentence of excommunication to be publiſhed againſt him, he 
moſt ſhamefully anſwered, that being vaſſal to the, pope, he 


William of York, provoſt of Beverley, in the ſouthern, and Robert 


could not diſpenſe with obeying, him. Mean time t 


he legate 
and "ty 
ions 


continued his exactions. After draining the churches 
naſteries of immenſe ſums, under colour of procurat 
a thouſand other pretences, he diſcovered by a ney fort 
oppteſſion how little meaſures the court of Rome ther * 
with the Engliſh. He ordered to be publiſhed throws, © 
the kingdom, that he had power, not only to abſolye fran 
their vow all that had taken the croſs, but likewiſe to obi 

them to compound for their abſolution by money, under i.. 
of excommunication. Pan 

But this was a trifle in compariſon of what the legate d 

Us 
manded ſhortly after of the clergy. On pretence of lecur; 
the peace of the church againſt the pretended affaults gf 15 
emperor, the pope required of all the Engliſh Eccleſiagice the 
fifth part of ar 90's; and the King inſtead of oppoſing. 
promoted this exaction to the utmoſt of his power, Thet? 
ſhops at firſt refuſed not only to comply with the legate', de. 
mands, but even to contribute any thing towards the dre. 
tended wants of the holy ſce. But the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, who was willing to live in quiet, and afraid of the im. 
perious temper of the pope, conſenting to give in lieu of th, 
fifth part of his goods a füfth part of his income, the pat 
followed his example. However, the legate refuſed a gos! 
while to accept of an offer ſo diſproportionate to his demand. 
as if the buſineſs hac been to give the clergy his maſter's gy 
goods. This was the laſt money the archbiſhop of Cane. 
bury gave the pope. This prelate, who led a truly Chri- 
tian lite, perceiving it impoſſible to redreſs the abuſes which 
were daily introduced, as well in the church as tate, reti 
into France, to the monaſtery of Pontignac, where he did 
this year. He was canonized by the council of Lyons, ſane 
years after his death. 

Upon the archbiſhop's retreat, the court of Rome had 90 
farther regard for the clergy of England. Hardly was this 
impoſition levied, when Peter Roſſi, the pope's nuncio, a 
rived with orders to all the biſhops and patrons of livings to 
prefer to the vacant benefices three hundred Italians, whoſe 
names the pope had ſent, with an expreſs prohibition to con- 
fer any benefice till the foreigners were all provided for, 
But this was not the ſole end of his coming: his principd 
buſineſs was to draw money from the monaſteries, under pre- 
tence that the pope ſtood in necd of an extraordinary ſupply 
to defend the church againſt her proſecutors. Hitherto the 
pope had acted with authority, but on this occaſion he judged 
it more advantageous to uſe artifice. To ſucceed in this 
deſign, the nuncio went to all the religious houſes, and tried 
by promiſes and threats to engage every abbot in particular 
to aſſiſt the pope in his preſſing neceſſities. He intimated to 
them, that ſuch an abbot had promiſed ſuch a ſum, and there- 
tore 1t would be a ſhame, and perhaps of ill conſequence, not 
to follow ſo good an example. After procuring promillary 
notes under ſoine of their hands, he uſed theſe notes to induce 
the reſt to the ſame compliance, enjoining ſecreſy to them all 
on pain of excommunication. But the abbots of St. E- 
mundfbury and Battle thought theſe proceedings ſo ſtrange and 
arbitrary, that they complained of them to the king, even 
before the legate's face. Henry, far from giving ear to their 
Juſt complaint, received them with frowns, and even offered 
the legate one of his caſtles to impriſon them. This ſtrata- 
gem being diſcovered, the nuncio durſt not purſue what is 
had begun. But the legate convened the clergy once more, 
in order to obtain a freth ſubſidy, on pretence of the was 
with the emperor. To this new demand the clergy made 
anſwer, that fince the emperor was not excommunicated by 
the church, but by the pope alone, they would not concem 
themſelves in the quarrel : that befides, they were too poor 
to anſwer all the pope's exactions; and ſuppoſing they were 
able, they would no longer endure that the church of Lng- 
land ſhould be thus tributary to Rome. During the legates 
long ſtay in England, he had ſufficiently diſcovered the tem. 
per of the Engliſh, to know it was not prudent to exatpera 
them too much in their preſent diſpoſition with regard to the 
pope. However, not to omit any thing that might help to 
accompliſh his maſter's orders, he beſought himſelf of ano 
ther expedient : this was, to divide the clergy, in which the 
king ſerved him effectually, by promiſing ſome, penſions 21s 
preferments, and frightening others by threats. This wa 
ſucceeded ſo well, that at length each complied in partic ha, 
to what in a body they had refuſed, the moſt unwilling being 
forced to follow the majority. 2 

Whilſt the clergy were thus expoſed to the avarice ot th 
court of Rome, * king ſent juſtices itinerant, throvgh © 


the counties 4, under pretence of redreſſing previ and 
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1 trived on purpoſe to oppreſs ſeveral private 

— 22 and . which brought in very 

"c3crable ſums to his treaſury. This oppreſſion cauſed 

ory murmurs amongſt the Engliſh, who ſaw themſelves 

— at once to the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
r 

Tho king's natural fickleneſs not permitting him long to 
love or hate the ſame perſons, he recalled this year the carl 
* Leiceſter, who departed ſhortly after for the Holy Land, 
where he made no long ſtay. Gilbert earl of Pembroke was 
likewiſe received into favour, through the powerful inter- 
efſion of prince Richard. This prince, having the year be- 
— taken the croſs, ſet out for fotufalem in company with 
the earl of Saliſbury and ſeveral other lords. 

Towards the end of this year, the earl of Flanders came 
to London, and did the king homage for a yearly penſion of 
five hundred marks. There are ſome who queſtion whether 
it was cuſtomary in thoſe days to grant penfions in fee to be 
held by military ſervice and homage. But this evidently ap- 

rs in ſeveral agreements between the kings of England and 
divers foreign princes, the tenor of which is to be ſeen in the 
Collection of the Public Acts *. 

[1241] In the beginning of the year 1241, England at 
length was delivered trom Otho the legate, who was recailed 
by an expreſs order. Hitherto he had found means to be con- 
tinued through the king's interceſſion : but now he did not 
think fit to defire him to ſpeak in his behalf. He knew the 
pope was ſeized by a diſtemper, of which probably he would 
never recover ; and therefore did not care to be in England 
when the news of his death ſhould arrive. He had too much 
reaſon to fear, that during the vacancy of the holy ſee, the 
money he had amaited might be ſtopped. It is affirmed, he 
carried away more than. he left the churches and monaſteries. 
Gregory IX. died quickly after, as the legate foreſaw, and 
the emperor immediately adviſed the King of it, that he 
might ſeize the money levied on the kingdom for the deceaſed 
pope, but the legate had carried all with him, He was how- 
ever ſo unfortunate in his return to Italy, as to fall into the 
hands of the emperor's people, who ſtripped him of all his 
riches. This was the fruit of. the numberleſs oppreffions and 
extortions in England. Thus the money exacted on pre- 
tence of employing it againſt the emperor, turned to the ein- 

cror's bencfit. | 
: The dcath of Gregory IX. cauſed a ſchiſm which laſted 
till the next year. During this time, Roſh and Rupin, 
whom the legate left in England as nuncios, continued their 
extortions without moderation or juſtice. Rupin being gone 
to Irelend, with the king's permiſſion, exacted from the clergy 
there fifteen hundred marks, a very large ſum at that time, 
for a country where money was extremely ſcarce. Thus the 
death of Gregory IX. brought but little relief to the Engliſh, 
though they imagined they had reaſon to rejoice as at a great 
deliverance, ſince no pope had ever carried his actions to that 
height. The following inſtance is a clear evidence of what 
he was capable. Some time before his death, he cauſed to 
be propoſed to the abbot of Peterborough, that if he would 
give him, under a borrowed name, one of the monaſtery's 
livings of two hundred marks a year, he would farm it out 
to him at an hundred, and ſo they ſhould ſhare the benefice 
between them. But the abbot was too honeſt to agree to 
ſuch a propoſal. He even acquainted the king with it, who 
being made ſenfible of the ill conſequences, hindered by his 
authority, the abbot from being forced to comply. Had the 
pope ſucceeded in this project, all the benefices in England 
would ſoon have been in the hands of the pope, the biſhops, 
and the abbots. At leaſt, it is to be preſumed, Gregory 
would not have been ſatisfied with that, but deſigned it only 
as an eſſay of a more general project. | 

The clergy were not the only ſufferers in England, The 
people were no leſs expoſed to the king's oppreſſions, than 
the clergy to the pope's. The Jews in particular were ſe- 
verely dealt with, for out of their pockets it was that the 


" This year, about Eaſter, king Henry removed Simon the Norman and 

cofirey the Templar, who were joint commiſſioners of the great ſeal, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to ax it to a grant made by the king to Thomas earl of 
Flanders, of a toll of four pence upon every bag of wool brought from 
England into his dominions. Id. p. 519. The ſeal was given to Richard 
abbot of Eveſham, Ibid. 

See Act. Publ. tom. i. p. 1, 4, 23, 27, 168, etc. The firſt volume be- 
$113 with an agreement, dated May 17, 1101, between Henry I. and Ro- 
— earl of Flanders, whereby the king binds himſelf to pay the earl four 
:2dred marks per ann. in fee, on condition of his ſending the king five hun- 
dred horſe, when he ſhould want them. Rymer obſerves, that this act is a 
wore ancient ner than any the French can produce, that the earls of Flan- 
ders were vaſlals to their ki gs. This year, in October, was born Margaret, 
og Henry's daughter, 

In the Memor. 2 5 Hen. III. Rot. 7. is a precept ſent to certain Jews of 
-<eter, to take care at their peril, about levying and anſwering to the 
Own their contingent of the tallage of twenty thouſand marks aſſeſſed on 
wem, at the terms appointed for that purpoſe. The like precept was ſent 
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king uſually raiſed money to defray his extraordinary expences. 
Thomas earl of Savoy, the queen's uncle, being come this 


year into England, the king received him with ſuch magnifi- 


cence, that not knowing how to provide money for this charge, 
he ſorced the Jews to preſent him with twenty thouſand 
marks, on pain of being expelled the kingdom *. | 

The king was ſo defirous of enriching the queen's relati- 
ons that he was never weary of ſhewing them marks of his at- 
tection, The archbiſhop of Canterbury dying the laſt year, 
as was obſerved, Henry uſed ſo many inſtances, and other 
leſs lawful means, that he got Boniface, the queen's bro- 
ther, to be elected to the archiepiſcopal ſee. Thus was ſeen 
at the head of the church of England, a young foreigner, 
ignorant of the laws, cuſtoms, and language of the kingdom, 
and conſequently incapable of diſcharging the functions of 
that dignity as he ought. 

Gilbert earl of Pembroke dying this year , Walter his bro- 
ther demanded of the king the inveſtiture of the office of 
earl-marſhal, | hereditary in their family. Henry at firſt, in a 
great paſſion denied him, alledging, his two brothers were 
traitors and rebels, and that he himſelf was preſent at a tourna- 
ment contrary to his commands. However, this lord finding 
means to make the queen his friend, obtained at length hat 
he demanded, 

The affairs of the Welſh employed the king good part of 
this year. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, departing this life 
in a very advanced age, left two ſons, David and Griffin, 
who were to ſhare in his inheritance. But David ſeized the 
whole, and moreover detained his brother in priſon. Though 
ever fince the homage voluntarily paid by Lewellyn, Henry 
might juſtly look upon Wales as a fief of the crown, he would 
not perhaps have concerned himſelf in this affair, had he not 
been induced by Griffin's wife. This princeſs imploring his 
protection, proiniſed him in her huſband's name, a preſent of 
fix hundredj marks, and an annual tribute of three hundred, 
it he would free that prince out of priſon and put him in 
poſſeſſion of his right. Henry accepting this offer, ſent to 
David to releaſe the priſoner and reſtore him his part of the 
inheritance, threatening him, in caſe of refuſal, with a fierce: 
war, till he ſhould obey w. David not being able to reſiſt, 
at a time when many of his ſubje&s were inclined for his 
brother, took, as he thought, a ſurer courſe than that of 
arms. He out-bid his fiſter-in-law, and made more advan- 
tageous propoſals, which were accepted. As Henry had only 
a view to his own intereſt, in granting his protection to 
Griffin, he readily eſpouſed the contrary fide, when he found 
his account in it. Accordingly, from Griffin's protector, he 
turned his enemy ; and leſt that prince ſhould eſcape, he took 
upon him to ſee him ſafely confined inthe Tower of London x. 
Thus it was that this prince made no conſcience of ſelling 
his protection to the two oppoſite parties, without troubling 
himſelf on which fide juſtice lay, or regarding his prior en- 
gagements !. 

The ſame year the empreſs Iſabella, the king's ſiſter, died 
in child-bed. Her death was ſoon followed by that of Elea- 
nor of Bretagne, who had been priſoner forty years in Briſtol 
caſtle, This princeſs, though reduced to fo wretched a con- 
dition, could never be brought, during her long impriſon- 
ment, to recede in the leaſt trom her right, in order to ob- 
tain ſome favour which ſhe could not expect upon any other 
terms . 

Shortly after, Henry was engaged in a troubleſome affair, 
of which he got clear, as uſually, with diſhonour, and which 
cauſed him to forfeit entirely the little eſteem his ſubjects had 
ſtill left for him. Before prince Richard's departure to the 
Holy Land, he inveſted him with the earldom of Poictou, 
though France was poſſeſſed of good part of it, ſince the 
conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus. This province being thus 
divided between the two crowns, Lewis thought likewiſe he 


had a _ to inveſt with it his brother Alphonſo ; which 


proved the occaſion of a war between the two monarchs; 
[ 1242 ] Henry being extremely provoked at Lewis's inveſting 


to the Jews of Wincheſter, &c. For aſſeſſing this tallage, an extract or tal- 
lage roll was delivered out by the king's order to the 3 to hole care 
the affair was committed. See the coin note at the end of this reign: , 

u He was killed by the unrulineſs of his horſe, whoſe reins breaking at a 
tournament at Hertford, he was flung down, and his foot being hung in the 
ſtirrup, cauſed him to be almoſt kicked to death. He was buried at Lon- 
don. Mat. Paris. 

„He went as far as Cheſter, in order to force him to a compliance. Id. 

570. | 
X By John Lexinton. This tranſaction happened between the Sth and 
29th of September. Ibid, OD 
This year king Henry placed the body of Edward the Confeſſor in a 
rich and curious ſhrine, Mat; Paris, 

She died a virgin, and lies buried in the church of the nunnery af Am- 
breſbury, to which monaſtery ſhe gave the manor of Melkeſham. Sandf. 
Geneal. p. 69.— This year alſo, November q, died Stephen de Segrave, in 
Leiceſter, abbey, where he had lain hid ſince his diſgrace, Mat. Paris, p. 
57 6— And William ds Fortibus earl of Albemarl. Id. p. 577. 5 
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the prince his brother with Poictou, reſolved to be revenged, ing himſelf to be guided by the violent counſels of the 
and the more, as the queen his mother was concerned. The his mother, and the earl of Marche, he proudly rej 
princeſs, who, after the death of king John, eſpouſed the theſe offers. Some days after, he raſhly ſent two k 
earl of Marche, her firſt lover, behaved with the ſame haugh- hoſpitallers to defy Lewis, though he was ill able to f 


qucen 


ected 
nights 


I 
tineſs, ſhe had aſſumed whilſt queen of England. As the his haughtineſs. Notwithſtanding this bravado, Lenka ths 
territories of the earl her ſpouſe were in that part, of Poictou could hardly conquer his ſcruples, fought to make peace, bu 
horned by France, he had all along done homage to Lewis. at length means were found to remove his uncafineſs, by re. 


ut when Alphonſo became earl of Poictou, ſhe could not preſenting to him, that his tather's oath was no farther bind 
bear to ſee her huſband kneel to a brother of the king of ing, than as the king of England ſhould perform on his 
France. This was certainly a miſtaken pride, fince there what he had promiſed : That king Henry had ſworn not 1, 
was a vaſt difference between the ſovereign and the vaſſal. exact any ranſom from the priſoners, nor to treat ill ſuch ot 
However, ſhe ſollicited her huſband ſo earneſtly, that at the Engliſh as adhered to France: That he had violated both 
length ſhe prevailed with him to refuſe homage to prince Al- theſe articles, and this breach of the treaty of London had 
phonſo, though he had now poſitively promiſed it. This re- rendered void the engagements of the other party, In a 
tuſal was even accompanied with ſome offenfive words, which appearance, Lewis, as pious as he was, fought not to eaſe 
put the king of France in a paſſion, and made him reſolve to his conſcience entirely, but only to quiet it for the pteſent 
chaſtiſe the earl's inſolence. Mean time, the earl, maintain- fince he was prevailed upon by ſo poor a pretence. Be thi, 
ing what he had done, implored the protection of the king as it will, he continued the ftege, and took the city by ſtorm 
of England. He hinted to him, it would be very eaſy to A natural ſon of the earl of Marche being made priſoner. 
drive the French out of all Poictou; and in caſe he would with four hundred knights, Lewis was adviſed to put them 
bear the expence of the war, that province would ſupply all to death. But he replied, the fon could not help obeyin 


Part 


him with troops ſufficient for a great army. Henry, pleaſed his father, and the reſt their ſovereign, and therefore it wa, 


with theſe hopes, ſummoned a parliament, and demanded an not reaſonable that the innocent ſhould be puniſhed for the 
aid anſwerable to the intended expedition. But his ſubjects guilty. This firſt ſucceſs was followed by ſeveral other, 
were ſo tired with granting money to a prince who made ſo which gained Lewis the poſſeſſion of divers places in that part 
ill uſe of it, that he could obtain nothing. On the con- of Poictou belonging to the Engliſh, without Henry's being 
trary, he was ſharply upbraided for laviſhing away his ſettled able to ſtop his progreſs, ſo ill had he taken his meaſure, 
revenues, and the ſums daily exacted from his ſubjects by un- As Henry endeavoured only to avoid fighting, he went aud 
lawful means. He was told likewiſe, that the truce with encamped near Taillebourg, on the banks of the Charente. 
France not being yet expired, the parliament was unwilling with the river between him and the enemy. When Lexis 
to incur the guilt of the breach of his oath. In fine, com- had notice of it, he poſted himſelf on the other fide of the 
plaints were made of the non- performance of his promiſe, river, and by means of his engines and croſs-bow-men, com. 
with regard to the two charters which he had ſo often ſworn pelled the Engliſh to remove two thoufand paces tarther, 
to obſerve. Their retreat gave him an opportunity of eaſily becoming 
Theſe reproaches were the more grievous, as the king had maſter of Taillebourg bridge, which was the only way he 
nothing to reply. However, he perſiſted in his deſign, could come at the Engliſh. Mean time, as the day was too 
and not being able to prevail with the parliament to grant far ſpent to paſs his whole army, he was ſatisfied with guard- 
him an aid, he got what he could from private perſons, by ing the bridge, reſolving to attack rhe enemy by break of day, 
way of gift or loan, or other means, in which he ſpent the Henry, who was not ſtrong enough to ſtand a battle, took 
whole winter. After this, he ſummoned all the military the advantage of the night to retire in, whilſt prince Richard 
tenants of the crown to meet him at Portſmouth on a day his brother was endeavouring to amuſe the French with pro- 
appointed. But inſtead of horſe and arms, he ordered them poſals of a truce, which however he could obtain only for 
to bring each a ſum of money, depending upon the earl of the reſt of that night e. As ſoon as it was expired, Levis 
Marche's words, that he ſhould find men enough in Poictou. purſued the Engliſh, and overtaking their rear, made them 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon was fair, he embarked at Portſmouth, ſuffer ſome loſs. This at leaſt is the idea the Engliſh hiſto- 
attended by the queen his mother, and prince Richard his rians give of this action, which the French make much more 
brother, newly arrived from the Holy Land d. Upon his de- conſiderable. But on ſuch occaſions, it is very difficult todil- 
parture, he committed the regency of the kingdom to the cover the truth exactly, becauſe there are but few impartial 
archbiſhop of York ©. He landed in Saintonge, where he hiſtorians. However, it is very likely the matter was other- 
was joined by ſome Poictevin noblemen. The carl of Marche wiſe than the Engliſh repreſent it, fince the French gives 
met him alſo, but ſo thinly attended, that it was viſible, he particular account of this battle, where they ſay both the 
was not in a condition to perform his promiſe. When an Kings were preſent ; that Lewis was in great danger; and 
army came to be raiſed in thoſe parts, the officers and ſoldiers that four thouſand Engliſh were taken pritoners. Beſides, it 
lifted ſo ſlowly, under the Engliſh banners, that it was eaſy is certain the king of England fled as far as Xaintes, where 
to foreſee the enterpriſe would not be ſucceſsful, Mean he was followed by Lewis, and that the carl of Marche mak- 
time, the king of France, who was advancing with a nu- ing a ſally, was the occaſion of the two kings coming to 
merous army 4, laid fiege to Fontenay one of the ſtrongeſt ſecond battle, no leſs fatal to the Engliſh than the former. 
places in Poictou. During the fiege, Henry ſent embaſſadors After this, Henry perceiving he was like to be blocked up 
to him, to demand all that Philip Auguſtus had taken in Xaintes, fled to Blaye, where not thinking himſelt ye 
from the Engliſh, and Lewis VIII. had promiſed to reſtore; ſafe he retired to Bourdeaux. 
and in cafe of refuſal, to declare war againſt him. Lewis, The king of France's extraordinary ſucceſſes in this war 
who was ſainted after his death, being of a tender conſcience, terrified the earl of Marche. He found that the king ot 
could hardly overcome his feruples, on account of his father's England not being able to protect him, as it plainly appeat- 
oath to reſtore theſe provinces. In this diſpoſition, he gave ed, his holding out any longer would but render his condit- 
the Engliſh embaſſadors an honourable reception, and anſwered on more deplorable, Therefore reſolving, though a little too 
them with great moderation, that he much wondered, the late, to provide for his ſafety, he ſent his eldeſt ſon to the 
king their maſter could break a truce confirmed by a folemn king of France, to try to obtain ſome tolerable terms. The 
oath. Adding, that to ſhew his fincere defire to preſerve a favourable reception Lewis gave the young lord, induced the 
good underſtanding between them, he offered to renew the father to go to his camp, with his wife and children, and 
rruce for ſix years. In fine, he conſented to deliver up part throw himſelf entirely upon his mercy. Lewis, who Vas 
of Poictou and Normandy, provided Henry would withdraw extremely generous, very readily pardoned him, though be 
his protection from his rebellious vaſſals, who, for no reaſon, had ſufficient evidence that the counteſs- queen had ſuborned 
refuſed to pay him the obedience due to him. Theſe pro- people to poiſon him. He was content with having three ot 
poſals were as advantageous as Henry could with, He might their caſtles for ſecurity of their fidelity. In all appearance, 
too, by accepting them, have procured for the earl of Marche he would have enlarged his conqueſts upon the king of Eng: 
2n honourable accommodation, which Lewis, as he then land, who was little able to reſiſt him, if the plague which 
ttood diſpoſed, would not doubtleſs have refuſed. But ſuffer- aroſe in his army, and {a diſtemper which himſelf was fe 


They entered, before the meeting of the parliament, into a reſolution not 4 Conſiſting of above four and twenty thouſand men. Mat. Pains, P. 
to grant tum any money. Mat. Paris. 584. At the beginning of this war were ſeized the perſons and good 8 

And about three hundred ſoldiers. Mat. Paris. the Engliſh merchants in the French dominions, and of the French in dds 

© And at the fame time reſtored to his favour Richard, biſhop of Chicheſ- Engliſh dominions, to the great injury of trade; which ſeems not to have 
ter, the chancellor; Ralph Fitz Nicolas, and others. But Richard, abbot been practiſed before. Id. | 
of Eveſham, reſigned the great ſeal ---- About that time a marriage was con- © As ſoon as he had obtained it, he returned to king Henry, and adi 
clnded between Alexander, the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon, and Margaret him to make his eſcape with as much {peed as he cul otherwiſe he wo" 
deugluet of king Hebry : in conſideration of which, the cuſtody of that be taken priſoner ; thereupon the king took horſe that night, and never ſtop 
pi Sek Eu om which borders upon Scotland, was committed to the king ped till he came to Xaintes. Mat. Paris. 
Ol Scots. 01d. . 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


not prevented him from carrying his arms as 
2 yy $i Gen ” Theſe reaſons, and perhaps ſome remains 
K his old ſcruples, cauſed him to conſent to a five years truce, 
7 having ſufficiently chaſtiſed his enemy by the entire 
conqueſt of Poictou. f 

[1243] Though Henry had nothing more to do in France, 
he would paſs the winter at Bourdeaux, where he lav iſhed away 
the remains of his treaſure in entertainments and diverſions, 
as if he had been victorious in the late campaign. Mean 
while his troops were in want of all things, the Gaſcons not 
being willing to maintain an Engliſh army in time of peace, 
and without any neceſſity. So that the king found himſelf 
obliged to ſend for cloaths and proviſions for the ſoldiers to the 
archbiſhop of York, his regent in England : ordering him 
withal to confiſcate the eſtates of ſome Engliſh barons, who 
were retired without leave f. The firſt of theſe orders was 
executed. But the regent prudently declined medling with 
the laſt, for fear of raiſing diſturbances in the kingdom dur- 
ing the king's abſence. This firſt ſupply was hardly received 
betore the king ſent freſh orders to the regent to demand of 
the Ciſtercians one year's profit of the wool. But the ab- 
bots excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed 
they would not be compelled to it without force, which the 
archbiſhop did not care to uſe. In fine, the archbiſhop, con- 
tinually preſſed to ſend money to Bourdeaux, obtained of the 
parliament a ſcutage of twenty ſhillings —— knight's 
tee, which would have been ſufficient to free the king from 
his preſent ſtraits, had it been well managed. 

Mean time Henry continued till at Bourdeaux with his 
army, without having any other buſineſs but to conſume in 
idle expences the money ſent him from England. When his 
coffers were empty, he' demanded freſh ſupplies of the regent, 
who was at a loſs to anſwer all his demands. The only means 
left, was to borrow money in the king's name of ſuch private 
perſons as were reputed rich ®, This extraordinary proceed- 
ing cauſed great murmurings among the people, as it has al- 
ways done, whenever the kings have made uſe of it to ſupply 
their occaſions. The regent, however, was willing to ex- 
poſe himſelf to theſe complaints, in expectation, by that 
means to draw the king from Bourdeaux. But withal he 
ſent him word, there was no poſſibility of raifing any more 
money, and therefore it was time to think of returning 
home. This declaration obliged the king to prepare for his 
departure. As ſoon as he was reſolved, he ſent orders to all 
the barons of England to be ready to receive him at Portſ- 
mouth. They obeyed ; but he made them wait ſo long, that 
they were extremely diſguſted, by reaſon of the expence they 
were at, during their ſtay. Before he left Bourdeaux, Henry 
ratified the five years truce with France ; that diſhonourable 
truce, whereby, beſides Lewis's conqueſts, Henry was bound 
to pay him yearly five thouſand pounds ſterling ®. This was 
the fruit of this ill-concerted, and ſtill worſe managed expe- 
dition. However, notwithſtanding the reaſon he had to be 
aſhamed of the ſucceſs of this enterprize, he would be re- 
ceived at London with extraordinary pomp, as if it was poſ- 
fible to deceive the people by theſe outward appearances, 
and make them believe, the king was returned victorious. 
All the money that was ſent him being expended, he was no 
ſooner at London, but he ſought a quarrel with the Jews, 
who, to appeaſe him, were forced to give him a very conſi- 
derable ſum k. Of which, Aaron, a Jew of York, paid no leſs 
than four marks of gold, and four thouſand of filver!. 

Henry was not long in England, before he found occaſion 


As ſoon as he had obtained it, he returned to king Henry, and adviſed 
him to make his eſcape with as much ſpeed as he could, otherwiſe he would 
be taken priſoner ; thereupon the king took horſe that night, and never ſtop- 
ped till he came to Xaintes. Mat. Paris. 

Wüham de Ros a nobleman, not being able to aſſord to ſtay any longer 
with wag Yeury, came over into England; for which Henry ordered him 
to be difſeized of his lands, without the judgment of his peers ; but he was 
leverely reproved for it by his brother Richard. Mat. Paris. 

© Chiefly of the citizens of London. Mat. Paris. 


It was but five thouſand pounds in all, namely, one thouſand pounds a 
year, Mat. Paris. 

' He ordered alſo, 
chief inhabitants ſhoul 
dreſſed. Mat. Paris. 
3 lt appears by the Memor. 28. Hen, III. that at this time there was a 
i 850 ot Hxty thouſand marks impoſed on the Jews. For it is there faid : 
Baronibus oro Samuele filio Leonis Judz de Eboraco. Rex eiſdem; Sci- 
p * quod Samuel filius Leonis Judzi Eboraci finem fecit nobiſcum per 
» eptem milia matcarum, pro relevio catallorum dicti Leonis patris ſui, & 
* . catallis ræfati patris ſui & ſuis inventis extra archam & ut quietus fit 

ae tallagio cxaginta millia marcarum quod ſuper Judzos noſtros Angliæ 


6& — 22 " » = 
allideri taciemus :-—Et mandatum eſt juſticiariis Judzorum.” See the fol- 
ng coin- note. 


I 6 Ah uno 
1 | 


that every city or town he came through, four of the 
d come out to meet him on horſe-back, and richly 


uno Judzo, viz, Aaron Eboracenſi quatuor marcas auri & qua- 
owe millia argentt emunxit,“ ſays Mat. Paris, p. 535. Rapin by miſtake 
Wh — mhoufand marks of gold, and forty thouſand of filver, applying 
= * 8 Mat. Paris ſays on another occaſion; namely, this Jew being fin- 
wh or allitying a charter) fourteen thouſand marks of filver to the king, 

or'y marks of gold to the queen, told Mat, Paris, in 1250, that fince 


then two in each of thoſe courts, 
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to expend what had been exacted from the Jews. The arri- 
val of the counteſs of Provence his mother-in-law, who was 
come to celebrate the nuptials of her daughter Cincia with 
rince Richard, furniſhed him with an opportunity to con- 

— a larger ſum. The charge he was at on account of thib 
marriage may be eſtimated by the wedding dinner only, which 
conſiſted, as it is ſaid, of thirty thouſand (diſhes. | 

The holy ſee, which had been vacant eighteen months, was 
filled this year by cardinal Senebaldo of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV. The new pope was no ſooner con- 
ſecrated, but he confirmed the excommunication denounced 
upon the emperor. es i000 f 

(1 244] Since Henry's taking into his on hands the admi- 
niſtration of government, not a year paſſed without his de- 
manding money of the parliament. He had at firſt generally 
met with a denial: but afterwards the parliament had been 
gained by the king's aſſurances, that he would cauſe his fa- 
ther's charters to be punctually obſerved. He had a mind this 
year to uſe the ſame artifice m, but found the nobitiry and 
clergy ſo ſtrictly united, that he deſpaired of fucoeeding. He 
even perceived it was dangerous to ſuffer them to be! fem: 
bled too long, knowing they were taking. meaſures to deprive 
him of the adminiſtration of affairs, which they deſigned to 
commit to four of their body, who were to tranſact every 
thing in his name. A project of this nature could not but 
alarm him; and therefore he promiſed in general:to reform 
what was amiſs, and after ſome fruitleſs: endeavours to divide 
them, prorogued the parliament . enn rn 

Mean while, the clergy had a violent ſhock to withſtand 
from the new pope, who ſent into England Martin as his 
nuncio, to exact money from the eccleſiaſtics, with power to 
puniſh ſuch as were refractory to his commands. The nuncio 
executed his orders ſo rigorouſly, that for the leaſt trifle he ſuſ- 
pended prieſts, abbots, and biſhops themſelves ; and thereby 
became odious both to the clergy and laity. But it was much 
worſe, when he produced the pope's letter to demand of the 
clergy an extraordinary aid to diſcharge the debt contracted 
by Gregory IX. in his wars with the emperor. He alledg- 
ed, this war being undertaken in defence of. the catholic 
faith, and St. Peter's. patrimony, all ecclefiaſtics and parti- 
cularly the Engliſh, were bound to contribute to the ex- 
pence. Before the clergy came to any. reſolution, the kin 
reaſſembled the parliament ?, and renewed his demand of an 
aid, But as he knew he ſhould obtain nothing unleſs he 
ſatisfied the barons with regard to their grievances, he pro- 
miſed with an oath to ſee the two charters punctually ob- 
ſerved; and conſented the biſhops ſhould excommunicate 
him, in cafe he violated his oath, Upon theſe affurances, the 
parliament granted him twenty ſhillings for every knight's 
tee. But as no preſſing neceſſity could be alledged for this 
extraordinary aid, it wasfaid the money: ſhould be expended 
in the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, though all knew it 
was intended for other. uſes, | 

When the nuncio ſaw the parliament had complied with 
the king he preſſed the biſhops and abbots to have the ſame 
condeſcenſion for their ſpiritual, as the partiament had for 
their temporal father. But they ſlighted this frivolous rea- 
ſon, and alledged much ſtronger to juſtify their refuſal. The 
ſteadineſs of the prelates obliged the nuncio at length to 
deſiſt. But he ſtill continued, by virtue of the power receiv- 
ed from the pope, to fill the vacant benefices, which he diſ- 
poſed of in a ſcandalous manner v. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, an accident happened, which 


7 


the king's return from beyond ſea, he had paid him at ſeveral times, thirty 
thouſand marks ot filver, and two hundred marks of gold to the queen, Id. 
p. 785. The reaſon of paying theſe marks of gold to the queen, will be 
ſhown in the coin-note at the end of this reign. This fame Aaron the Jew, 
fined with the king in one hundred marks a year to be quit, during life, of 
tallage. Ex. Orig. 20. Hen. III. M. 4. 

m The parliament choſe a committee, to examine the king's propoſal, con- 
ſiſting of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Wincheiter, London, 
and Worceſter: Richard the king's brother, Simon de Montfort earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Roger Bigot earl of Nortolk, Walter earl marſhal. Of the barons, 
Richard de Munfichet, and John de Bailloil ; and the abbots of St. Ed- 
munſbury, and Ramſey. Mat. Paris. p. 639. 

n Matthew Paris fays, this great council or parhament had contrived a. 
new method of government, and intended that tour of the moſt potent and 
diſcreet men of the kingdom ſhould be choſen by common conſent, who were 
to tranſact all affairs relating to the king and kingdom, and to do juitice to 
all without reſpect of perſons. They were to follow the king, and two of them 
at leaſt were to be always preſent with him, that they might hear and relicve 
the complaints of perſons opprefled, The king's treaſury was to be ma- 
naged by them, and all aids were to be expended as they thought moſt for 
the benefit of the nation, In a word they were to be the conſervators of the 
public liberties, and as choſen by common conſent, they were not to be remov- 
ed but by the ſame authority; when one died, another was to be choſen by the 
three ſurvivors. And without the conſent of theſe four the great council 


was not to meet. They were likewiſe to appoint the juſticiary, and chan- 


cellor; and the juſtices of the King's Bench and Exchequer, which were 
lat, Paris. p. 640, 041. 

o Three weeks after the protogation. Mat. Paris. . 5 

? Among the reſt he gave the treaſurer's place in the cathedral of Saliſbu- 
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broke the ſtrict union which had ſubſiſted between the king aſſembled at Paris all who had eftates in France, and dec 
and the prince of Wales ever ſince their agreement. ing to them, he thought it not poſſible to ſerve faithfully = 
Griffin, was confined in the Tower of London, endea- maſters at once, gave them their choice to prefer which ther 
vouring to eſcape out of the priſon-window, fell into the pleaſed, Thoſe that declared for England, were ordered 
duch and broke his neck, Whilft he was alive, his brother depart out of France within ſuch a time, with aflurance q 
David never dared to diſpleaſe the king, for fear he ſhould retaining their lands, Henry did not act with the ſame Juſtice 
ſupport him in his pretenſions. But when Griffin was dead, 4s ſoon as he was informed of Lewis's proceedings, he ſeized 
he made an irruption into the borders of England, under all the lands held by the French m England, without an, * 
colour of being revenged for certain breaches of the hte rd to the remonftrances of the king of France, Howeyer 
treaty, The borderers upon Wales ſeeing the king took no ewis did not think fit to break the truce for the ſake of 
care to repel this inſult, armed themſelves in defence of ſeme private perſons*, 
their country; but as they were too weak, and ill- conduct - Shortly after the emperor Frederic ſent embaſſadorz to 
ed, were continually defeated. Henry; complaining of the frequent aids of money given tg 
At the ſame time, Alexander II. king of Scotland, having the pope. He ordered him to be told, for the future, he 
lately married à French lady 4, ſent Henry word, he intended would treat all the Engliſh that ſhould fall into his hand, 9; 
to do him homage no longer for the lands held of the crown enemies, fince he could net deem them otherwiſe, His com. 
of England. How little ſoever Henry was inclined to war, plaints had no other effect, than that the clergy took c. 
he could not help, on this occaſion, exerting himſelf, ſo cafion from thence to oppoſe the exactions of the court gs 
highly were the Engliſh incenſed at this bravado. He ſum- Rome, whoſe centinual pretence was the war with the em. 
moned therefore all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him at peror- 
Newcaſtle, the rendezvous of the army deſigned againſt . [1245] In the beginning of the year 1243, the queen wa; 
Scotland. When Alexander refufed the homage due to delivered of another fon, chriſtened Edmund. I ſhall have 
Henry, he did not expect to be involved in a war. Per- frequent occaſion to ſpeak of this prinee before the end gf 
ſuaded as he was of the weakneſs and irreſolution of Henry, this reigh. R 
he hoped the difference would be decided as formerly, by a The war with the Welih, which was deferred till the 
negotiation which might turn to his advantage. But when ſpring, was accordingly begun at that time. Bur the Engliſh 
he ſaw the Engliſh army ready to enter his territories, he proceeded with ſo little vigour, that inſtead, of attacking 
became more ſubmiſſive, and ſent embaſſadors to Newcaſtle their enemies, they were hardly able to defend themſelves. 
to ſue for peace. Henry received the propoſal with joy. This was not ſo much owing to their weakneſs, as to their 
Notwithſtanding his ſeeming reſolution to = the war with being employed in other affairs, which to them ſeemed 6 
vigour, he readily conſented to a treaty, w ich afforded him greater moment than the wat with Wales. They at length 
an excuſe to lay down his arms. Alexander ſubmitted to reſolved to free themſelves from the tytanny of the court of 
the ſame homage paid by himſelf and anceſtors, and a good Rome. Martin the nuncio uſed his authority with fo little 
underſtanding between the two kings was perfectly reſtored, diſctetign, that it was not ble to bear it any longer. The 
Before they parted, a marriage was agreed upon between barons, who ſaw with grief all the money of the kingdom te- 
Alexander's eldeft ſon of the ſame name with himſelf, and mitted to Rome, and perceived the elergy always gave war 
Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter. | when the pope came to be oppoſed; were at laft determined 
The army. raiſed for the war with Scotland not having to cxert their utmoſt to prevent ſuch frequent exactions. Al. 
occafion to act, the king was adviſed to make uſe of it to re- ter feveral conferences, they reſolved to act by their own au- 
duce the prince of Wales to obedience. But inſtead of im- thorny. Accordingly, without waiting any longer for the 
proving ſo favourable a juncture, he diſmiſſed the troops, but King's protection, who appeared very backward to ſecond 
of impatience to call a parliament, and demand an aid of them, they iſſued out orders to the wardens of the ports, to 
money, which however he could not obtain. The prince of ſtop all perſons that ſhould bring any bulls or mandates from 
Wales ſo little queſtioned Henry's uſing the means he had in Rome. Purſuant to theſe orders, which were every where 
his power to chaſtiſe him, that to free himſelf from the ima- obeyed, without regarding whether they were approved by the 
gined danger, he applied to the pope, intimating he was com- king, a meſſenger from e was feized with ſeveral bulls 
pelled to ; 2 5a himſelf vaſſal, and tributary to the king of about him, empowering the nuncio to exact money from the 
England. For which reafon, he beſought the pope to annul clergy on divers pretences. The nuncio complained to the 
the treaty, offering to become vaſſal to the holy ſee, and to king, who commanded every thing that was ſeized to be r. 
pay him the yearly tribute of five hundred marks*. Inno- ſtored to him. But the barons ſtrongly remonſtrated, hon 
cent IV. being no leſs greedy of money than his predeceſſors, much he wronged his ſubjects in perpetually countenancing 
was pleaſed with this propoſal. However, to ſhow he did not the exaCtions of the court of Rome. For his conviGiion, they 
pretend to decide the matter upon the bare ſuggeſtion of a laid before him the value of the income enjoyed by the Italia 
petition, he empowered two Welſh abbots to take informa- ecclefiaſtics in England, amounting to ſixty thouſand marks 
tions concerning the pretended conſtraint alledged by their per annum, a ſum exceeding at that time the whole revenue 
prince. At the ſame time he commiffioned them to annul the of the crown u. Henry, who had never made fo exact a ci. 
treaty, and abſolve the prince of Wales from his oath, in cafe culation, could not help ſhowing his ſurprize. But as be 
it appeared he had been really compelled. It was eaſy to durſt not venture of himſelf to redreſs this grievance, for fear 
foreſee what ſentence the judges would paſs. The two ab- of the pope's reſentment, he was contented with permitting 
bots, proud of their power, inſolently ſummoned the king of the barons to write to the general council then aſſembled a: 
England to appear before them, as if he had been a private Lyons, to ſet forth the intolerable oppreffions which England 
perlon ſubject to their juriſdiction. This proceeding enraged ſuffered from the court of Rome. Accordingly the barons 
the king and council as well as the whole nation. They wrote to the council in the name of the whole kingdom, in- 
were ſorry the army was diſbanded, but as there was no re- ferting in their letter, ſent by embaſſadors on purpoſe, all the 
medy, it was reſolved, another ſhould inſtantly be raiſed to grievances complained of by the Engliſh v. But as they Knew 


. chaſtiſe the prince of Wales as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- that on ſuch occafions the court of Rome never failed to ui 


mit; for it was then the middle of winter. At the ſame delays and evaſions, they reſolved to take a more ſpeedy and 
time, the great men conferred together about means to ſtop effectual courſe. For that purpoſe they agreed to meet under 
the attempts of the court of Rome. pretence of a tournament, in order to concert the neceflir! 

Whilſt theſe two affairs were in hand, the court received meaſures for aan gs Gor defign. The king, dreading the 
intelligence, that the king of France had ſent away all the conſequences of this aſſerably, forbid them to be preſent at the 
Engliſh in his dominions. Though the truce was far from tournament ; but they did not think proper to obey. The! 
being expired, Lewis thought fit to take this ſtep, to prevent met therefore at the place appointed *, and after ſome conte- 
the King of England's ſubjects in France from being too well rences, ſent to the nuncio a knight who commanded him in 
informed of the affairs of the kingdom. To that end, he their name, forthwith to depart the kingdom. The knight 


ry to a little boy, who was the pope's nephew, againſt the will of the bi- t Mat. Paris ſays, that the French king gave the Engliſh in his dominion 


mop and whole chapter. Mat. Paris. the liberty of relinquiſhing either their eſtates in France, or thoſe in England: 
Daughter to Engelram de Curcy, a potent nobleman of France, and And that they were forced to do one or the other. But it does not * 
mortal enemy to Henry. Mat. Paris. he gave any aſſurance to thoſe who quitted France, that they ſhould retal 


© This parliament met November 3. upon their refuſing the kings money, their lands. The hardfhip on Henry's part, was, that he teft the French n 
he extorted fifteen hundred marks Rh Citizens of 4. — re- his kingdom no 9 ſeized theif Tards to his own uſe. _ lar 
_ —— they had ſheltered one Walter Buckerel, that had been baniſhed, = Ad quam ſummam non attingit redditus annuus totins regni Angi 

at, Faris. . : | at. Paris. 3 

$ m_ ſays by miſtake, five thouſand marks that he uſed to pay to Eng- „This bold and elegant epiſtle was ſent by earl Roger Bigot, John * 
land. at. Paris's words are, Qyod fe ſuamque terram totam, con- Geoffrey, William de Cantelupe, Phitip Baſſet, Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, ® 
tra regis Anglorum jus contuendam, eccleſiæ Romanæ reſignavit, ipfi Mr. William Poweric their ſecretary. Mat. Paris. 1 a 
tamen David tenendam, ſuiſque heredibus, reddendo inde aanuatim quin- June 29, at Luton and Dunſtable in Bedfordſhire, Mat. Paris. 


„ gentas marcas.“ p. 785. Met 
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4. wad his commiſſion very bluntly ; and upon the nuncio's 
aucb, ade ve him his authority ? i nated; the 
Mole nation; and in caſe he ſtaid three days in England, 
he ſhould infallibly be cut in pieces. Martin failed not to 
carry his complaints to the a, & but Henry telling him, he 
was not able to protect him ?, he demanded a paſs-port, and 
departed immediately, to the great ſatisfaction of all the peo- 
— The pope who had never met with ſuch a check in 
England, was ſo enraged, that he was heard to ſay, „I ſee 
« plainly I muſt make peace with the emperor, that I may 
6e — | theſe 7 princes; for the great dragon being 
« once appeaſed, ſhall with more caſe be able to cruſt the 
« ſmaller ſerpents.” : ; Want 
Mean while the Engliſh embaſſadors being arrived at 
Lyons, preſented their letter to the council, whete the pope 
reſided in perſon. The letter being publicly read, Inno- 
ER was fo ſurpriſed, that he ſaid not a word in his own 
vindication« After the embaſſadors had waited ſome time, 
to ſee if he had any thing to alledge againſt the contents of 
the letter, one of them gave a particular narrative of the 
rievances of their nation. He dwelt chiefly on two arti- 
cles, the firſt related to the tribute of the thouſand marks, 
which king John promiſed to pay every year to the holy ſee. 
He maintained that king John could never render his king- 
dom tributary, and his engagement being never confirmed 
by the barons, was to be deemed nul and void. The other 
article concerned the clauſe of Non-obſtante, inſerted by 
the pope in all his bulls; a clauſe entirely deſtructive of the 
rights of biſhops, abbots, monaſteries, and patrons of bene- 


fices. For inſtance, when the pope had a mind to diſpoſe 


of a benefice, he inſerted this clauſe in his bull, Non- 
obſtante (i. e.) “ Notwithſtanding the right of patronage or 
other privilege to the contrary *.” This was in effect to 
annihilate all the rights and liberties of the church of Eng- 
land. To theſe two grievances, the embaſſadors added many 
others concerning the perpetual extortions of the nuncios 
and legates, and in general all the oppreſſions to which the 
Englith nation had long been expoſed. 

In vain did the embaſſadors expect an anſwer from the coun- 
eil: the pope continually hindered the affair from being con- 
ſidered. At length, perceiving they were only amuſed with 
continual delays, they preſented to the council a proteſtation 
againſt the tribute granted by king John, and withdrew. 
During their ſtay at Lyons, the pope never made the leaſt ſtep 
to ſatisfy them. But when they were gone, he endeavoured 
to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the council, by making them 
believe he intended to redreſs the grievances complained of. 
To that end, two bulls were drawn up, the firſt whereof 
permitted the Engliſh patrons to preſent whom they pleaſed to 
livings in their gift. By the ſecond it was granted, that when 
a beneficed Italian died or refigned his preferment, another 
ſhould not immediately ſucceed . He made a great flouriſh 
of theſe two bulls, as if he had granted ſome very fignal fa- 
yours to England. But he ſtaid till the embaſſadors were de- 
parted, for fear they ſhould demonſtrate how diſproportionable 
this ſlight ſatisfaction was to their grievances. As to the tri- 
bute, againſt which they proteſted, Innocent never intended 
the Engliſh nation any ſatis faction. On the contrary, when 
the council broke up, the pope wrote thundering letters to 
the Engliſh prelates, expreſsly enjoining them to confirm and 
fet their ſeals to the charter of tribute granted by king John 
to the holy ſee. Though the biſhops had very ſtrong reaſons 
to excuſe themſelves from taking ſuch a ſtep, they durſt not 
however diſobey, for fear of the threatened excommunica- 
tion. The king appeared at firſt diſpleaſed at the pope's 
haughty proceedings, and ſeemed willing to oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions. But he ſoon reſumed his wonted complaiſance for 
the court of Rome. | | 

The war with Wales was the reaſon this affair lay dor- 
mant for fome time. The king, who had long fuffercd the 
Welſh to infeſt his borders wit impunity, at laſt headed his 
army, threatening utterly to deſtroy their country Þ. But 
this ſudden blaze was quickly extinguiſhed. He was no 


Mat. Paris fays, king Henry was in a violent paſſion, and wiſhed the 
nncio to the devil; but that being pacified by his courtiers, he ſent Robert 
Noris, a marſhal of his palace, to conduct him ſafely to Dover. 

Ibis clauſe, though copied from the court of Rome, in a few years 
crept into the King's chatters, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

* Theſe privileges ſignified nothing, by reaſon of the bar of a Non- ob- 
kante, whenever he pleaſed to make uſe of it. 

Whilſt he was employed againft the Welſh, ſome Iriſh landed in An- 
Peter, and deſtroyed the whole country with the edge of the ſword. Mat. 
* pr he vaſt eſtate in England, Ireland and Wales, belonging to this Family, 
, among five fiſters, who were married to divers great noblemen of Eng- 
and. The family failed in the third generation from Richard Strongbow, 
* firſt earl of Str iguil. 

Matthew Paris ſays, the king wrote by himſelf, the biſhops by them- 
elves, and fo likewiſe the abbots and barons by themſelves, of all which 


ſooner entered Wales, but miſſing the enemy, who were re- 
tired to their mountains, he grew weary of the war, and 
after building the caſtle [of Ganoc] on an adyantageous fi- 
tuation, returned to London. | 

Walter earl of Pembroke dying this year without iſſue 
male; Anſelm his brother, then dean of Saliſbury, wes his 
heir, and ſucceeded him in his office of earl marſhal : but he 
did not long enjoy it, being ſcized- by death a few months 
after. Thus the noble family of Pembroke and Striguil 
was extin&, whereof the five laſt earls, who were brothers, 
were inveſted with the dignity of earl marſhal, hereditary 
in their family e. | 

[1246] David prince of Wales died in the beginning of 
the year 1246. As he had left no children, the lords of that 
country choſe for his ſucceſſor Lewellyn his nephew, ſon of 
the unfortunate Griffin, killed in endeavouring to eſcape out 
of the Tower of London. 

The quarrel with the court of Rome was ſomewhat ſup- 
prefled, when the pope renewed it, by an impoſition upon 
the ecclefiaſtics, greater and more inſupportable than all the 
former. The clergy were ſo awed by the Roman pontiffs, 
that they durſt not ſtir towards freeing themſelves from their 
yoke. But it was otherwiſe with the barons, who began to 
take meaſures to oppoſe theſe oppreſſions. In a parliament 
aſſembled during Lent, it was reſolved that the nation's 
grievances ſhould be committed to writing, and ſatisfaction 
demanded of the pope in a letter, ſigned by the king, biſhops, 
and temporal lords l. The principal prievances were theſe : 

I. That the pope not content with the annual payment 
of Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy great contributions, 
without the king's conſent, againſt the cuſtoms, liberties, 
and rights of the church and rein of England. 

II. That the patrons of churches could not preſent fit 
perſons to the vacant livings, the pope conferring them ge- 
nerally on Italians, who underſtood not the Engliſh language, 
and carried out of the kingdom the money arifing from the 
income of their benefices. 

III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches by exacting 


penſions from them. 
IV. That when an Italian eccleſiaſtic died, his benefice 


was immediately beſtowed on one of the ſame nation, as if 


the Italians had a right to poſſeſs ſuch a number of benefices 
in the kingdom. That whereas the Italians were inveſted 
without trouble or charge, the Engliſh were forced to go 
and proſecute their right at Rome, contrary to the indulgences 
granted to England by former popes. 
V. That in churches filled by the Italians, there were nei- 
ther alms nor hoſpitality ; neither were there any preaching, 
and the care of ſouls was entirely neglected. 
VI. That the clauſe of Non-obſtante, generally inſerted 
in all bulls, abſolutely deſtroyed all laws, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, 
and privileges of the church and kingdom. 

Theſe articles ſhew that the bulls granted by Innocent at 
the council of Lyons, were not executed, fince the ſame 


grievances, which they ſeemed to redreſs, were ſtill com- 
plained of. 


The letter of the king and barons had a contrary effect to 


what was expected. The pope accuſed the clergy of extort- 


ng it by their importunities, and took occaſion from thence - 


to toad them with new and unheard of taxes. He not only 
compelled the biſhops to fign the emperor's excommunication ©, 
but moreover commanded each to find him a certain number of 
men well equipped with horſes and arms, to ſerve againſt that 
prince, pretending all churches were equally concerned in the 
warf. After this, to let the Engliſh ſee how little he valued 
their murmurs, inſtead of reforming the old, he introduced a 
new grievance, by claiming the adminiſtration of the goods of 
ecclefiaſtics dying inteſtate. At firſt the king oppoſed the exe- 
cution of theſe articles; but the fear of a threatened intetdict 
and excommunication, obliged him, as formerly, to ſubmit to 
the pope's pleaſure. This compliance, made the pope ſo im- 
perious 5, that he impoſed a freſh tallage of a third part of 
their moveables upon clergymen that refided on their hvings, 


letters there are copies extant in Mat. Paris. 


© In the council of Lyons the emperor Frederic was again excommuni- 

__ * depoſed ; which depoſition the pope made the Engliſh biſhops 
. Mat, Paris. 

5 He ordered ſome of the biſhqps to maintain him ten ſoldiers, ſome five, 
others fifteen, for a whole year, at their own charges, well provided with 
horſes and arms, and to fight wherever his holinefs ſhould think convenient. 
Mat, Paris. He alſo granted the archbiſhop of Canterbury the firſt fruits 
of all the livings within his province. 

He impoſed a tallage of fix thouſand marks upon the Engliſh clergy ; 
which king Henry forbid the payment of, by his letter dated at Weſtmin- 
ſter April 1, which fee in Mat. Paris, p. 707. This matter was afterwards 
taken into conſideration by the parliament, ubi congregata fuerat totius regni 
„tam cleri quam militiæ generalis univerſitas,“ as Mat. Paris expreſſes it, 
and was abſolutely forbidden. A parliament was aſſembled again at Win- 
cheiter, July 7, to conſider of theſe matters. p. 72. 


So 
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and of one half upon non-reſidents. This being the caſe, it 
is no wonder, if the popes were ſo unwilling to make peace 
with the emperor, ſince the war furniſhed them with a pre- 
tence to levy ſuch frequent taxes upon the clergy. The bi- 
ſhop of London was commiſſioned to execute this new order, 
with power to excommunicate and ſuſpend the diſobedient. 
But whilſt this prelate and ſome others were met upon this 
occaſion, the king ſent them word not to conſent to this im- 
poſition, whereupon they broke up their meeting. It Henry 
had as vigorouſly, oppoſed all the other attempts of the court 
of Rome, he would have equally ſucceeded, fince the pope 
thought not fit to puſh the matter any further, when he found 
a reſolute oppoſition “. 0 923. | | 
The abſolute power claimed by the pope over Chriſtians, 
cauſed pernicious effects among ſome Engliſh biſhops, who 
imagined the church's authority to be unlimited. Upon this 
ground they pretended to extend it over civil affairs becauſe 
there is hardly any thing but where religion may be made to 
interpoſe. The biſhop of Lincoln, prepoſſeſſed with this 
notion took upon him this year to make ſevere inquiſitions 
concerning the life and manners of every particular perſon in 
his dioceſe. It may be, this was done with a good intent; 
but the danger was, that this incroachment would be imitated 
by others, and at length degenerate into a real tyranny.  Ac- 
cordingly, it was deemed a manifeſt uſurpation, to which the 
king put a ſtop by his own authority 
Ilabella, counteſs of Marche, and queen dowager of Eng- 
land, the king's mother, died this year &, after living in no 
great reputation, if we may believe certain hiſtorians ', _ 
[1247] The year 1247, like the laſt, was ſpent in conteſts 
between the pope and the clergy ; the firſt increaſing his op- 
preſhons, in proportion as the others vainly ſtroye to ſecure 
themſelves from them. In the beginning of this year, the 
biſhops and abbots were forced to make a preſent of a thou- 
ſand marks ® to a new legate ſent by the pope into England, 
upon no other account but to exact money from the clergy. 
At the ſame time, and for the ſame'reaſon, there was a nun- 
cio in Ireland, who procured five hundred marks a. As the 
king was ever ready to countenance the court of Rome's ex- 
actions, the pope was willing, in his turn, to ſhew him ſome 
mark of his-gratitude. To that end he ſent him a bull, or- 
daining, that for the future, no Italian, not even the nephew of 
a cardinal, or of the pope himſelf, ſhould be admitted 
any benefice in England without. the king's conſent : ample 
recompence for the vaſt ſums drawn every year by the pope 
out of the kingdom! A privilege beſides which ſignified no- 
thing, for the pope was very fure of obtaining the King's con- 
ſent, whenever he ſhould vouchſate te aſk it. BY 
To complete the misfortunes of the Engliſh, the king's 
three half-brothers, Guy de Lufignam, William de Valence, 
and Athelmar, ſons of the earl of Marche, came into Eng- 
land. The carl their father ſent them to the king, to be eat- 
cd of their maintenance, and in expectation he would provide 
for them. When they arrived, they were deſtitute of all 
things, and had nothing to ſubfiſt upon but the favours of 
the king their brother. Henry was forced therefore not only 
to maintain them, but likewiſe to ſatisfy their. avarice and 
ambition with preſents, places, and benefices, to the detri- 
ment of the Engliſh. | 
This ſame ycar William earl of Holland, a young prince 
of twenty years of age, was elected king of the Romans, by 
the intrigues of the pope, who had depoſed Frederic in the 
council of Lyons. But his holineſs did not find it ſo eaſy to 
put him in poſſeſſion of the empire, as to procure him the 
votes of part of the electors, 


580 likewiſe in the caſe of adminiſtering to the clergy that died inteſtate, 
upon the king's prohibition and the mediation of the cardinals, the pope 
Tevoked this order, Mat, Paris. 

i He ſent a writ to the ſheriff to hinder any perſon from making enquiry, 
unleſs in matrimonial and teſtamentary cautes ; which Tyrrel obierves is an 
evidence of the antiquity of the king's prerogative to grant prohibition to ſtop 
the proceedings of biſhops in matters which belonged not to them. Vol. 
ii. p. 941. Mat. Paris. ' 

* She was daughter and heir of Ailmer, earl of Angouleſme (by Alice, 
daughter of Peter lord Courtney, fifth fon of Lewis le Crofs king of France,) 
and after king John's death remarried to Hugh Brun earl-of March, and lord 
of Lulignan aud Valence, tn Poictou, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children ad- 
vanced by Henry III. thefr half-brother. Iſabella, after her ſecond huſ- 
band's death, took the veil in the monaſtery-of Fontevraud, and there dy- 
ing, was interred in the abby-church. The arms of queen Iſabella are ena- 
melled in ſeveral places upon the tomb of William de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, her ſon, in the chapel of St. Edmund in Weſtminſter Abbey, being 
Lozengy, or, and gules. Sandf. Geneal, p. 83. 

! Thus year alſo, king Henry granted the office of earl marſhal to Roger 
Bigod carl of Nortolk, who had married Maud, eldeſt daughter of William 
late carl Marſhal. Mat. Paris. 

Ne demanded fix thouſand marks of the biſhop of Lincoln alone. Mat. 
Paris, 

» Six thouſand marks. Mat. Paris. M, Weſt, 

* ith their ſiſter Alice, Mat, Paris, 


[ 1248 ] What fair promiſes ſoever the king made the . 
liament, upon their granting him the laſt aid, he had "Ra 
ever performed nothing, And therefore, when he demand 
a freſh ſupply of the parliament aflembled in the 1 
of the year 1248”, he received a very mortifying anſwer *; 
was aſked, how he could, without bluſhing, renew his 
mands, after ſo frequent a breach of his word. He waz bo 
braided for his immoderate kindneſs, and exceſſive bounty 10 
foreigners ; for his contempt of his native ſubjects ; his — 
ligence in encouraging trade and protecting merchants f 
whom he even exacted impoſitious which were not duc, Ver 
ſharp complaints were made of his keeping in his own hand 
the vacant benefices, and conferring the prime offices of "a 
ſtate, ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, treaſurer, juſticiary wy 
perſons not qualified, without ever vouchſafing to conſult 15 
parliament. Henry, perceiving by the boldneſs of theſe te. 
proaches, that it would be very difficult to bring the baron; 
to any. temper, prorogued the parliament, in order to gin 
time to confider what he ſhould do. 

During the prorogation, the pernicious councils of his nu. 
niſters ſet him more and more againſt his ſubjects, and induced 
him to be entirely governed by the foreigners. Of this there 
quickly appeared a clear evidence in the extraordinary coy. 
rage they inſpired him with, of which he was naturally inc. 
pable. When the parliament met, he upbraided the bazons 
for endeavouring to impoſe. upon him laws, to which they 
themſelves would think it hard to be, liable: that every one 
of them was maſter in his own family; made uſe of what 
counſellors he pleaſed ; put in and turned out his domeſtics 
without controul ; but that he alone was treated like a flare 
by his own ſubjects %. In ſhort, he declared, that far from 
changing his miniſtry at their pleaſure, he meant to be matter 
in his own kingdom, and that it was their duty to obey. A; 
for. the other grievances complained of, he was contented 
with returning general anſwers, without ſpecifying any thing, 
After that, he told them he expected a ſpeedy aid of moner 
to enable him to recover the French provinces. This unſea- 
ſonable haughtineſs ſerved only till more to exaſperate the 
barons. They boldly replied, fince he defigned not to re- 
form what was amiſs, they were not ſo ſenſeleſs as to continue 
to impoveriſh themſelves for the ſake of foreigners, under 
pretence of an imaginary war. This anſwer leaving the king 
no hopes, he choſe to diſſolve the parliament, for fear they 
ſhould proceed to more yigorous rctolutions. Mean time, as 
his treaſure was quite exhauſted, he was forced to ſell his plate 

and jewels, which were ſoon bought up by the citizens of 
London. He was extremely incenſed to ſee the Londoners 
lo readily find money to purchaſe his jewels, and yet conti- 
nually plead poverty when he wanted a ſupply. This con- 
deration put him ſo out of humour, that he eſtabliſhed a new 
fair at Weſtminſter, during which all commerce was proki- 
bited in London*. So far was he from hearkening to the 
complaints of the merchants on this occafion, that he gave 
them freſh marks of his diſpleaſure in keeping his Chriſtmas 
in the city, and compelling them to preſent him with large 
new-year's gifts. Shortly after he demanded alſo a ſupply of 
money, and in ſpite of their endeavours to the contrary, they 
were conſtrained to give him two thouſand pounds fterling*. 
[1249] But fo trifling a ſum not ſufficing ſor his wants, 
he bethought himſelf to borrow money of the barons, bithops 
abbots, merchants and richer ſort of citizens in the kingdom. 
But as he found he was unable to force them to what he de- 
fired, he applied to them in ſo mean and cringing a manner, 
that one would have thought he was begging alms *. 
Notwithſtanding this debaſing of himſelf, he was refuſed by 


In the beginning of February. It conſiſted, according to Mat, Paris, 
of a great number of barons, knights, noblemen, and alſo abbots, priory 
and clergymen. p. 743. He gives there an account of the biſhops and earl3 
then preſent, ; 

4 This reaſoning is very falacious, though it has all along been uſed by 
thoſe who do not conſider that a perſon's miſmanagement of his own private 
affairs affects none but himſelf ; whereas the mal-adminiſtration of a publi: 
miniſter is ' detrimental to the whole kingdom, and conſequently it highly 
concerns a nation, that the great offices of the fate be filled with good and 
able men, 

It was to laſt fifteen. days, and began October 13. All fairs that ud 
to be kept-at that time, ſuch as that of Ely, etc. were prohibited all ove! 
England. Mat. Paris. 

At this time the money was ſo ſhamefully clipped, even within the in- 
ner circle, by the Jews, Flemmings, and money-changers, that an order 
iflued out, that money ſhould be taken only by the weight, and no pi" 
ſhould paſs but what were round. And in the new money that was coined 
to prevent clipping, the croſs and letters were ordered to reach quite to the 
edge of each piece. This order occaſioned a great deal of confuſion, i! 
33 a great obſtruction to trade for ſome time. Mat. Paris. Anu ll. 

averl. 

He not only applied to the nobility, but alſo to all the abbies in the king: 
_ and got ſixty marks of St, Alban's "monaſtery in particular. ale 

arls, : i 
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eſt part, who pleaded poverty, though he pretended 
2 = iodilpenlable neceſſity of making war upon 
France. But he could not poſhbly have invented a worle 
retence : every one knew he was ſtrictly torbidden by the 
obe to diſturb the territories of the French _F during his 
* he being gone this year to the Holy Land. The 
true reaſon that engaged him thus in ſearch of money, was 
his being deeply in debt without having wherewithal to 
ay: be ides, his brothers, to whom he could not refuſe any 
tne, never regarded his wants, but continually prefted him 
with their unreaſonable demands. His fondneſs for them was 
ſuch, that he miſſed no opportunity of heaping favours on 
them, though he could not be ignorant that every favour gave 
freſh cauſe of diſcontent to the Engliſh barons. 

Shortly after, the biſhopric of Durham becoming void, 
Henry earneſtly recommended Athelmar, the youngett of his 
brothers, though he was far from being of a ſuthcient age 
and capacity to govern fo large a dioceſe : accordingly that 
objection was made to him by the monks of Durham. They 
moreover repreſented to him, that he had often promiſed to 
leave to the churches the freedom of elections, and therefore 
huably intreated him to let them enjoy the effect of his 
promiſes. Henry, offended at theſe remonſtrances, returned 
in anſwer, “ That fince they thought his brother too young, 
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parliament, uſed all ſorts of methods to raiſe it elſewhere, 
One of his moſt effectual methods was, to commiſſion a judge 
entirely devoted to him, to make inquiſition in all the coun- 
ties, concerning treſpaſſes upon the royal foreſts. This com- 
miſſion was in itſelf very odious, ſince it included all the caſes 
excepted in king John's charter. But the manner in which 
it was executed by the inquiſitor, rendered it till more in- 
tolerable, for he puniſhed the leaſt fault by exceſſive fines, 
or confiſcation of eſtates. By theſe arbitrary proceedings he 
procured the king a large ſum of money, but withal drew on 
him the hatred and curſes of the people x. 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions, Henry was not unmindful of his 
relations. The biſhopric of Wincheſter, the richeſt in the 
kingdom, being vacant, the king ſtrongly recommended his 
brother Athelmar, whom the chapter of Durham had refuſ- 
ed the laſt year. He was not ſatisfied with ſending recommen- 
datory letters, but would go in perſon to Wincheſter, to 
ſupport his intereſt by his preſence. On the day of election 
he came into the chapter-houſe, and made a ſhort ſermon 
upon this text, © Righteouſneſs and peace have kiſſed each 
** other.” which he applied in the beſt manner he could, to 
the bufineſs in hand. Though he met at firſt with great op- 
mrs, by reaſon of the youth and inſufficiency of the per- 
on recommended, yet by his promiſes and threats he at laſt 


, « he would keep the biſhopric in his own hands till he ſhould obtained his defire. The pope to pleaſe the king, failed not 
« be of a fit . N : | to confirm the election, intending to aſk him another favour 
# Alexander II. king of Scotland, died this year, leaving in his turn. 
t Alexander III. his fon, of eight years of age, to ſucceed The ſad news had now reached Europe of the King of 
a IIS France's misfortune in falling into the hands of the Saracens, 
6 About this time, the king being informed that certain Gaſ- who detained him in priſon Y. All France openly charged 
m con lords were revolted, ſent into Guienne Simon de Mont- the pope with being the cauſe of their monarch's diſgrace, 
T fort carl! of Leiceſter, who reduced the rebels to obedience, by abſolving for money thoſe that had taken the croſs from 
1 and gained a great reputation u. performing their vow. Amidſt theſe murmurs Innocent was 
* [1250] In the beginning of the next year, prince Richard, very uneaſy at Lyons, drcading an attempt upon his perſon. 
g. the king's brother, ſet out with a magnificent retinue, to Charles and Alphonſo, brothers of St. Lewis, came on pur- 
, confer with the pope, whe was {till at Lyons. This journey poſe to upbraid him in an outrageous manner, and proceeded 
oY and the extraordinary honours paid him by the pope, afford- ſo far as to threaten him. To free himſelf from this trouble- 
he ed matter for divers ſpeculations, which exerciſed the wits of ſome ſtate, and from the complaints which perpetually ſound- | 
= the politicians. But the real motive thereof was unknown till ed in his cars, he deſired leave of the king of England to re- I 
me ſome years after. fide at Bourdeaux. Henry was willing to gratify him, but | 
der How prefling ſoever the king's neceſſities were, he took was prevented by the remonſtaances of rhe clergy and barons : | 
ing the croſs from the hands of the legate, and vowed to go a- they were apprehenſive the pope would paſs from Bourdeaux | 
Who gainſt the Saracens of Paleſtine. His example was followed into England, where his company was by no means deſired. 'k 
a by above five hundreds knights , and an incredible num- So the king delayed ſending an anſwer, which the pope took al 
late ber of eſquires and people of an inferior condition. After all for what it was indeed, a civil denial, 
Y : the denials Henry had met with from the parliament, he muſt As I am ſoon to enter upon an affair which wholly em- wi 
_ have foreſeen how difficult it would be to obtain an aid ſuit- ployed Henry ſeveral years, I think myſelf obliged to ſhew, [ 
_ able to an undertaking of that nature; and therefore his de- by way of digreſſion, the riſe and progreſs thereof; I mean 
ok. fign was not to go the voyage, but to draw from the parlia- the pope's donation of the kingdom of Sicily to prince Ed- ' 
KT ment a large ſubſidy on that pretence, in a belief they durſt mund, ſon of our Henry. But to give an idea of this matter f 
-ohi- not deny him. At leaſt, he was perſuaded the methods he that may ſerve for the better underſtanding the ſequel, it | 
\ the ſhould uſe to exact money from his ſubjects would be autho- will be neceſſary not only to ſee what paſſed in Italy at the | 
gare rized by ſo plauſible a reaſon. Beſides, he was very ſenfible time of this donation, but alſo to take the thing from its firſt \ 
Al's that with part of the money he could eafily procure a diſ- original. This digreffion will not ſeem impertinent, when 
large pen{ation of his vow. His conduct afterwards confirms this this unhappy affair will be ſeen hereafter to be a fertile ſource 1 
(i conjecture, | of oppreſſions upon the Engliſh, as well from their king as | 
they Be this as it will, thoſe that had taken the croſs with the the Roman pontiffs. Beſides, it ſerves to diſcover three 
op”. king, prepared themſelves with all ſpeed ; and perceiving he things, equally remarkable in the hiſtory of this reign, firſt 
ns. made no preparations, offered to go without him. Their the character of Henry, and his indiſcretion to engage in the 
hops haſte was very diſpleaſing to him, as it too plainly diſcover- moſt difficult undertakings, without foreſceing the obſtacles : 
8 ed his backwardneſs in a cauſe where all the world ſtrove to ſecondly, the authority aſſumed by the popes in England, and 
teu ſhew marks of their zeal. To remedy this inconvenience, their manifeſt abuſe of. it : laſtly, we ſhall ſee, this affair 
— he deſired the pope to hinder his ſubjects from going before was the chief occafion of the troubles in the end of this reign. 
"RAT e was ready to head them. This favour was readily grant- Though the events I am going to relate, formerly made a great 
6d by ed, and the intereſts of the king of France, who might have noiſe, and deſerved the greater attention, yet as they belong 
made good uſe of this reinforcement, were ſacrificed to the not properly to the hiſtory of England, I ſhall abridge them 
. Paris Pope's defire of contenting the king of England. Innocent as much as poſſible, and ſay no more than is abſolutely ne- 
| prior, orbid the Engliſh, under pain of excommunication, to ſet ceſſary for the ſequel of this reign. 
nd car's out before the king ; and by that means all the charges they Every. one that is the leaſt verſed in the hiſtory of Europe, 
used by ad been at for their voyage became uſeleſs. If this prohi- knows that towards the cloſe of the eleventh century, ſome 
\ private dition raiſed many murmurs in England, it was not more fa- Norman nobles, ſons of Tancred de Hauteville, conquered 
a public vourably conſidered in France: every one openly ſaid it was the iſland of Sicily upon the Saracens; and Apulia, Calabria 
t highly a plain caſe, th did : —_ d i her ſouth rovi f 4e. 4 
ood and a e pope did not much trouble himſelf whether and ſeveral other ſouthern provinces o Italy, upon the em- 
| i ucceeded in his expedition, ſince he deprived him of perors of Conſtantinople. Theſe firſt conquerors, from a re- 
that uſd the atliſtance of the Engliſh croiſes. ligious principle, or ſome other motive, did homage to the 
all ove! lean time, Henry not daring to demand money of the pope for their conqueſts, and made thenfſclves vaſſals and feu- 
3 2 ee nr Falter, there was an aſſembly of the great men at Lon- clerk, and Geoffrey de Langley, a knight,) made nothing of ruining divers 
ape 4 1 3 Fine frequently promiſed them put in of the beſt quality (eſpecially in the north) for killing but a deer or a hare, 
". coineh ed, BS a chancellor, juſticiary, and treaſurer choſen, as they though it were in the very highway; and clapped up ſeveral gentlemen in 


ite to ths 3 ſerting their 3 proved unſucceſsful by prince Richard's de- priſon but for muttering againſt their unjuſt proceedings. Mat. Paris. 


Gon, 3 de Brun earl! of 2 Weſtm. This year alſo died the famous Hugh He was taken in a battle near Damietta, in which all the Knights!Tem- 


Anu ll. a ſo often mentioned. Mat. Paris. plars were flain except three, and all the Knights Hoſpitallers except four. | 
: Nicholas 57 Wer. were the earl of Leiceſter, William Longeſpee, Fitz- There fell likewiſe in the fame battle the following perſons of note, Ralph | 
the king tel, Phil 7 ung's ſteward, W illiam de Valence, Paulin Piper, Jobn Man- de Cuicy, Hugh earl of Flanders, Hugh Brun, earl of Marche, the earl of | b 
u. Mat. N 147. p Luvel, etc. Mat. Paris, Mat. Weſtm, Rymer's Fœd. tom. i. Ponthieu, William Longſword, Robert de Vere, and about eight thouſand | | 
« This ins? 8 155 two hundred ſoldiers, or, according to others, eighty thouſand. Id. p. ; 
and the in, i and pernicious project was ſet on foot by Robert Paſſelew, 793 · | { 
Toi aPantors (tor there were two, namely, Robert of St. Alban's, a | 
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dataries to the church of Rome, though ſhe gave them no- 
thing, nor had eyen promoted their undertakings: Whatever 
their policy might be in thus ſubmitting to the holy fee, it is 
a fact beyond all diſpute. The conqueſts of the Normans 
were at firſt divided into ſeveral parts, whereof Sicily, beyond 
the Faro, or the Iſland of Sicily, made a kingdom of itſelf. 

e reſt was divided into dukedoms or principalities, under 
the name of Sicily on this fide the Faro, of which Calabria 
and Apulia were the chief: this is what was afterwards called 
the kingdom of Naples. All theſe ſeveral parts, I mean 
the two Sicilies, were at length reduced into one kingdom, 
under Roger I. Tancred's youngeſt ſon, who aſſumed the 
title of King of Sicily. He had tor ſucceſſor William I. his 
ſon, firnamed the Bad, to whom ſucceeded William II. his 
ſon, called the Good, to diſtinguiſh him from his father. 
William the Good dying without iſſue, the Sicilians thought 
fit to place on the throne Tancred, baſe ſon of Roger I. 
who added to the title of his predecefior that of king of 
Naples, or Sicily on this fide the Faro. It is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that by Sicily is meant ſometimes the iſland of Si- 
cily alone, ſometimes both the Sicilies together as making 
but one kingdom. 

Clement III. who at in the papal chair in the time of Tan- 
cred, conſidered the proceedings of the Sicilians as an in- 
croachment upon his rights: he pretended, that by the death 
of William the Good without heirs, the two Sicilies were 
devolved to the holy ſee, and as lord paramount he could diſ- 
poſe of them as he pleaſed. Mean time, as i weapons 
were incapable of dethroning a prince in poſſeſſion, Clement 
ſent into Apulia and Calabria an army, which at firſt made 


ſome progreſs : but death ſeizing him preſently after, pre- 


vented him from puſhing his enterpriſe any further, Ccleſ- 
tine III. his ſacceſfor, reſolved to purſue what his predeceſſor 
had begun; but perceiving he could not compaſs his ends 
with his own forces alone, he deemed it neceflary to engage 
in this quarrel ſome prince who was able to ſupport him. For 
that purpoſe he inveſted the emperor Henry VI. with the two 
Sicilies, on condition of the homage to which the firſt Nor- 
man kings had obliged themſelves to the Roman church. 
However, it was to be fearcd, ſo arbitrary an act, eſpecially 
in favour of a foreigner, would exaſperate the Sicilians, and 
attach them more firmly to Tancred. To 2 this in- 
convenience, and give withal ſome colour of juſtice to what 
he had done, he cauſed Conſtantia, daughter of Roger I. to 
be taken out of the monaſtery of St. Saviour's at Palermo, of 
which ſhe was abbeſs z. This princeſs, who was then fifty 
years of age, being brought to Rome, the pope abſolved her 
from all her vows, and gave her in marriage to Henry, there- 
Hy to add a more plaufible right to the grant he had made 
that monarch. Beſides, by means of this marriage he hoped 
to ſow among the Sicilians ſeeds of diflenfion, of which him- 
felf and the emperor might reap the advantage. Henry ſup- 
ported by this additional right, immediately headed his army, 
and marched into Apulia, where however he made no great 
progreſs, by reaſon of a peſtilence among his troops, and of 
ſome other affairs which obliged him to return to Germany. 

So Tancred kept the crown of Sicily till his death, in 1145. 
William III. his ſon ſucceeded him. 

Henry no ſooner heard of Tancred's death, but he march- 
ed back into Italy and beſieged the city of Naples, which made 
a vigorous defence. The reſiſtance of the Neapclitans cauſ- 
ing the emperor to deſpair of accompliſhing his undertaking 
by force, he reſolved to uſe artifice. To that end he propoſed 
to the king of Sicily, to decide their quarrel by a treaty, 
William's apprehenfion of loſing all his dominions, made him 
readily e to be diſpoſſeſſed of a part, in order to pur- 
chaſe peace of a competitor much more powerful than him- 
ſelf, By the treaty it was agreed the emperor ſhould have 
the iſland of Sicily and William the kingdom of Naples. 
Purſuant to this agreement Henry came to Palermo, and was 
crowned, But whilſt William was preparing to retire to his 
kingdom, Henry ſeized his perſon and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to Germany, where this unfortunate prince was de- 
prived of his ſight and caſtrated. Henry beiftg thus without 
a rival, took poſleſſign of the kingdom of Naples, in ſpite of 
the endeavours of certain lords of Norman race to the con- 
trary. | : 

The emperor's affairs being thus profperous, he ſent for his 
empreſs, who was big with child though fifty-two years old. 
Her time of delivery being come whilſt ſhe was on the road, 
the ſtaid at Gefh, a little town on the frontiers of Ancona, 
where ſhe ordered all the women of the town, that had the 
curioſity, to be eye-witneſſes of her delivery. To that pur- 


z Mezerai ſays, that Conſtantia was never a mm; but Gio. Summonte, 
hiſtorian of Naples, aſſures us the was abbeſs of St. Saviour's. Fazellus, 
aitoriau of Sicily, ſays that pope Celeſtine abſolved her from her yours ; 


to be ſeized with, as moſt hiſtorians affirm. 
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poſe ſhe cauſed a pavillion to be erected in the middle of g. 
market place, where ſhe was delivered of a prince call 
Frederic. From that time Henry kept poſſeſſion of g, 
two Sicilies till his death, which happened not before the, 
1199. 

Fhis monarch left his ſon Frederic, aged eleven Years, un 
der the guardianſhip of his mother Conſtantia, who iim. 
diatcly cauſed him ro be acknowledged _ of the tug 8. 
cilics, and to be crowned two years after at Palermo. 14... 
that, he was inveſted by Innocent III. who was then "as 
Conſtantia his mother dying three years after, left the Te 
dianſhip of her ſon to Innocent, who governed the tw 8. 
cilies by a cardinal during Frederic's minority. This vonn 
prince being arrived at fourteen years of age, married Car 
ſtantia, daughter of Alphonſo IV. king of Caſtile ; and 14, 
years after was elected emperor by the oppoſite party to Om 
of Saxony, whom the pope had excommunicated. He yz 
not however prevail with Innocent to ſet the imperial cron 
on his head, the pope dreading it might be dangerous to the 
holy ſee, to raiſe to the empire a prinee of the houſe gt 
Suabia, which had bcen fo troubleſome to his predeceſſog. 
It was not till the year 1220, and after the death of Otho 
that Frederic was crowned by Honorius III. Conſtanti hi, 
wife died two years after, leaving him a ſon called Henry, 
who in 1223 was elected king of the Romans. Afterwa; 
he married Volante, daughter of John de Brienne, titylx 
king of Jeruſalem, who died in 1228, leaving him a { 
named Conrade. In fine, in 1235, Frederic took for hi; 
third wife, Iſabella of England, who died in 1241, having 
brought him two princes, Jordan and Henry, the firſt at 
which died a child. 

Having mentioned this emperor's ſeveral marriages, th: 
knowledge whereof is abſolutely neceflary, it is time to ſyezk 
of his conteſts with the pope. Ever fince Richard king d 
England quitted Paleſtine, the affairs of the Chriſtians i, 
thoſe parts were in a very il] ſituation. The Saracens taking 
advantage of the coldneſs of the Europeans, with regard ty 
the cruſades, made great progreſs, and the Chriſtians never 
thought of forming any freſh attempts againft them. Ho. 
norius III. who ſat in the papal chair in the beginning of 
the reign of Frederic II. defiring to retrieve the Chriſtian 
loffes in the Holy Land, publiſhed in the year 1224, a cm- 
ſade, in which infinite numbers of people of all conditions 
engaged. An hiſtorian aſſures us, that above three thouſand 
Engliſh took the croſs for that expedition, of which Frederic 
was to be head, both as emperor, and as ſon-in-law to John 
de Brienne, titular king of Jeruſalem. 

Whilſt all Europe was preparing for this undertaking, 
ſome diſputes unexpectedly ariſing between the emperor and 
certain cities of Italy, retarded that prince's preparations, who 
was willing to ſee an end of theſe conteſts before his departur., 
Gregory IX. ſucceſſor to Honorius, finding Frederic proceeded 
but ſlowly, in compariſon of the other croiſes, wrote him: 
letter, exhorting him to perſevere in his pious reſolution. He 
repreſented to him, that the ſucceſs of the cruſade depended 
on him, fince the management was committed to his cate. 
Mean time, the croiſes of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe te- 
9 in multitudes to the Holy Land, expecting to be ſoon 

ollowed by their general. But Frederic choſe rather to em. 
ploy his forces againſt the revolted cities of Italy, than again 
the Saracens. Nevertheleſs, as he was earneſtly preſſed br 
the pope, he pretended to prepare indeed, and even went end 
embarked at Brindiſi. But after being three days at ſea, ic 
failed back, on pretence of a ſudden illneſs, which he feigne! 
This neus 
reaching Paleſtine, above forty thouſand of the croiſes wiv 
were gone before, returned in the ſame ſhips that brougit 
them thither. The pope, enraged to ſee ſo fair an opportuni 
loſt by the emperor's fault, as he pretended, publicly es. 
communicated him, and ſent the bull of excommunication t 
all the princes of Chriſtendom, to be publithed in their c- 
minions. It is not however agreed by all, that the pops“ 
ſeverity to Frederic proceeded from the ſole motive of te. 
ligion. Some affirm, it was only a pretence to break fle 
emperor's meaſures in Italy, in favour of the revolted cities, 
which were privately countenanced by the; court of Roms, 
Be this as it will, it gave birth to a quarrel which occaſions 
innumerable calamities to Europe, and particularly to Italr. 
Frederic, incenſed at the pope's proceedings took care © 
Juſtify his conduct to all the potentates of Europe, by lettes 
wherein the pope was ſeverely handled. But he was not = 
tisfied with 2 flight a revenge. By means of a power?” 
party in Rome, he expelled Gregory thence, and forced hin 


. 74 . 2% 
and that this appears even from the decrees of that pope, now in _ 
chives at. Rome, Rapin, | 


. hol 
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144 Perugia; However, to ſhow his illneſs was 
” _ . his . and that conſequently the excom- 
_ tion denounced upon him was unjuſt and raſh, he ſet 
o_— next year for Paleſtine. The progreſs of his arms 
_ t country was ſo great and rapid, that in a ſhort time 
yes elled the ſultan of Egypt to deliver up Jeruſalem, He 
— ald — puſhed his conqueſts farther, if the knights hoſ- 
*. who were gained by the pope, had not laid ob- 
Nucl 5 in his way, by their daily plots againſt him. On the 
= hand, Gregory, offended that the emperor regardleſs of 
= aſures ſhould dare to undertake the expedition before 
hen reconciled to the church, and without making, as he 
_ him, preparations ſuitable to ſo great an undertaking, 


renewed his excommunication, for two contrary faults, Firit, 


deferring his departure. Secondly, for departing 
= 3 the 1 — content — attacking him 
with ſpiritual, employed likewiſe temporal arms. He ſent 
John de Brienne, father-in law to Frederie, at the head of 
Jo army, into the kingdom of Naples, with the title of Vicar 
of the Holy See, to wreſt from his ſon-in-law that part of 
; inions. 
* quarrel between the emperor and the pope till en- 
creaſing, all the cities of Italy joined with one or other. 
Then were formed the two factions of the Guel:s and Gibe- 
lines, which ſo long harraſſed that country, the former for 
the pope, the latter for the emperor. It will be needleſs 
to relate here the bloody wars that enſued. Wars, which fre- 
quently gave occaſion to think, that zeal for religion was not 
the principal motive of the Roman ntiffs, It ſuffices to ſay, 
that Gregory's ſucceſſors eaſily — ued his project of wreſting 
from Frederic not only the Sicilies, but all Italy, and the 
empire itſelf. In fine, Innocent IV. having publicly de- 
ed him in the council of Lyons, cauſed William earl of 
Holland to be elected emperor in his place. But, not- 
withſtanding this pretended depoſition, Frederic kept poſ- 
{:fon of the throne till his death, about the end of the 
year 1250. : | we : 
To give a diſtinct notion of the affairs of Sicily, wherein 
England will preſently be concerned, it may not be amiſs 
to add here, part of the genealogy of the family of Fre- 
deric II. extracted from the hiſtory of Naples, by Giovanne 
Summonte. 


& 
FRE D ERIC II. Emperop. 
rſt wife, 24 wife, zd wife. Concubine, 
-onſtantia = Yolante of Iſabella of Blanch Sczza. 
ol Caſtile. Bricnne. England. 


Henry, Conrade II. Jordan, Henry, Manfred, Entius, 
king of emperor. died a king of king of Henry 
the Ro- child Sicily, Naples king of 
mans. and Corſa. 
Agnes of Sicily. Richard 
Auſtria earl of 
died be- Civita, 
fore her 
father. 
— 
Conſtantia, Margarita, 
Frederic wife of Peter wife to the 
duke of king of Ar- marquis of 
Auſtria ragon. Montferrat. 
in right | 
of his 
mother, 


The ſame day Frederic died, he made a will, and left 
Auſtria to Frederic his grand ſon, of which the young prince 
was already in poſſeſſion, in right of his mother. To Con- 
rade his ſecond ſon, he gave the kingdom of Naples or Sicily 
on this fide the Faro, upon condition, that if Conrade died 
without iſſue, his brother Henry, ſon of Iſabella of England, 
ſhould ſucceed him, and in caſe he died alſo without heirs, 
Manfred his baſtard ſon ſhould inherit. This Henry, ſon of 
his third wife, was to be king of the ifland of Sicily, and 
Manfred his natural ſon was to have the principality of Ta- 
rentum, with the regency of the two kingdoms, namely, of 
the firſt, in the abſence of Conrade ; and of the ſecond, dur- 
wg Henry's minority. 

As foon as Frederic was in his grave, Manfred would 


= About a manor bought of a baron by the. biſhop's predeceſſor, which 
the baron would have recovered again. Mat. Paris. 

: After this, thoſe writs or orders, with that deteſtable addition of Non- 
"at, became very frequent, which being obſerved by Roger de Thurkeby, 
one of the king's juſtices, he ſaid with a deep ſigh, Alas! what times are 
F We fallen into! Behold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation of the 

<clekiaſtigal, and the river is poiſoned from that fountain,” Id. p. 811. 

5 is the original and riſe of 


ters. | Tyrrel obſerves, that this is omitted by Dr. Brady, 


on- obſtantes in the king's writs and char- | 
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have taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, in the name 
of Conrade. But the pope's party were ſo powerful, when 
they had nothing more to fear from the emperor, that the 
principal cities, as Naples and Capua, ſhut their gates againſt 
him. This reſiſtance forced him to call his brother Conrade 
into Italy, who upon Frederic's death; aſſumed the title of 
emperor, though William earl of Holland was acknowledged 
by the + pope and his party. Upon the arrival of Conrade, 
things had another face, and he made the Neapolitans oftcn 
2 of eſpouſing the pope's quarrel. Mean time, Innocent 
uſed all poſſible means to ſtop his progreſs. He thundered his 
cenſures againſt Conrade, as he had done againſt Frederic his 
father, and by aiding the Guelfs his adherents, he kept up 
the war in Italy, in expectation of a more favourable junc- 
ture. Here I ſhall end this long digreſſion, which I hope 
will not be deemed needleſs, when we come to ſee how tar 
England was concerned in this quarrel, But to return to our 
hiſtory. 

The year 1251 was uſhered in with the firſt inſtance of 
the clauſe of Non-obſtante, in the orders of the king, in 
imitation of the pope, who had uſed it long fince in his bulls. 
The biſhop of Carliſle having a law-ſuit a with a certain 
baron of his dioceſe, and being obliged to go to France, 
obtained an order from the king, that the ſuit ſhould be ſtopt 
till his return. But, during his abſence, his adverſary found 
means to obtain a ſecond order from this clauſe, Moc ob- 
ſtante, or * notwithſtanding the former order, the baron's 
„ cauſe ſhould not be delayed b.“ 

Beſides the principles of arbitrary power, inſtilled by 
Hubert de Burgh and the biſhop of Wincheſter into Henry 
in his youth, and which he uſually made the rule of his 
conduct, he had moreover another reaſon to induce him to 
have but little regard for his ſubjects. This. was the con- 
fideration of the advantages gained by the carl of Leiceſter 
over the rebels of Guienne, Ever ſince the earl was gover- 
nor of that province, he had ſerved his maſter ſo faithtully, 
that in all appearance, he would have nothing to fear for 
ſome time, from the inconſtancy of the Gaſcons. As Hen- 
ry was ſoon daunted, fo a very ſmall matter ſufficed to raiſe 
his courage. The chaſtiſement of the Gaſcons making him 
imagine, their example would keep the Engliſh in awe, 
he tancied for the future he might uſe them as he pleaſed: 
Accordingly, without regarding the continual murmurs of 
the barons, on account of the preference given to foreigners, 
he affected to receive, with exceſſive civilities, Guy de Ju- 
ſignan his half brother, whom the earl of Leiceſter brought 
with him, when he came to acquaint him with what was 
done in Guienne. He made him ſuch confiderable preſents, 
that they would have appeared extravagant, even though he 
had abounded in riches. Theſe things cauſed the barons to 
redouble their complaints. They could not bear that the 
king ſhould give ſo many marks of his affection to foreigners, 
whilſt he ſlighted his own native ſubjects. 

Henry's wants, and his little proſpect of drawing a ſupply 
from the parliament, made him forget his expedition to the 
Holy Land. But, on a ſudden, he was admoniſhed by a 
leiter from the pope, that it was time to perform his vow. 
He was then at York, celebrating the nuptials of the princeſs 
Margaret his daughter, with the young king of Scotland e. 
This wedding was not the ſole motive of his being at York. 
As the prince his ſon-in-law was very young, he hoped to 
perſuade him to do homage for the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land. He was very urgent with him, but the young prince 
excuſed himſelf very handſomely. - He repreſented to him, 
that he was come to York to be married, and not to debate 
an affair of that nature, liable to many difficulties, and up- 
on which he could determine nothing, without conſulting 
the ſtates of the kingdom. However, he did the cuſtomary 


| homage for the lands held of the crown of England d. Whe- 


ther Henry thought his pretenſions were not well, grounded, 
or was unwilling to diſturb the nuptial feaſt, by inſiſting on 
his demand, the affair went no farther. We ſhall ſee in the 
next reign, that theſe ſame pretenſions were the ground of 
a bloody war between England and Scotland e, | 


[1252], This interview ended to the ſatisfaction of the two 


kings, Henry, ſeemed willing to prepare för his voyage to the 


Holy Land. As money was the moſt neceſſary preparation, 
he took this occaſion to extort great ſums from the favs nor 


© On Chriſtmas-day, king Alexander III, was knighted by Henry, and 
married early next morning. Mat. Paris. * 


4 For Lothian and other lands. Mat. Paris. | 

e This year part of Wales was wholly ſubdued; and received the Eng- 
liſh laws, and that part of it which borders upon Cheſlüre was committed 
to the government of Alan de Zouche, who anfwered to the king eleven 
1 marks a year, Id. p. 8 16. This year alfo, February 17, a par- 


Ne 
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were his chriſtian ſubjects leſs ſpared. But what could be 
obtained by theſe means, was not ſufficient to enable him to 
make an expedition to the caſt, worthy a ſueceſſor of Rich- 
ard, whoſe memory was till freſh among the Saracens. 
Whilſt the king was employed in preparing for this pre- 
tended voyage, there came depuries from the Gaſcons, com- 
laining of being unjuſtly oppreſfed by the earl of Leiceſter. 
he earl hearing of theſe complaints, went to the king to 
juſtify himſelf, and denicd whatever was laid to his charge : 
adding, he could not but wonder, that the king ſhould give 
ear to the frivolous complaints of the rebellious Gaſcons, 
againſt one that had ſerved him ſo faithfully, and ſpent all 
his eſtate in a poſt where others were wont to enrich them- 
ſelves. Henry replied, he gave no credit to the accuſations ; 
on the contrary, to make his innocence the more conſpicu- 
ous, he was reſolved to ſend commiſſioners into Guienne *, 
to take informations concerning the behaviour of the Gaſ- 
cons. Mean time, to convince him, that theſe accuſations 
had made no ill impreſſions on him, he furniſhed him with 
money, and ordered him to prepare to return to Guienne. 
Before the carl was ready to depart, the Gaſcons being 
informed of the king's defign to ſend him back, deputed the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to renew their complaints. Whilſt 
the archbiſhop was at London, the commiſſioners that were 
ſent to Guienne, returned s. They reported, that indeed the 
earl of Leiceſter had treated a little ſevere, ſome lords of that 
country; but however, had only uſed them according to 
their deſerts. Though Leiceſter was fully cleared by theſe 
reports, yet the king was perſuaded by the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, that if the earl returned to Guienne, nay, if he was 
not puniſhed, that province would be irrecoverably loſt to 
the crown of England. This notion was ſo deeply imprinted 
on the king's mind, that to ſecure the allegiance of the 
Gaſcons, he reſolved to facrifice their governor to their re- 
ſentment. To that purpoſe he ordered their accuſation to 
be brought before their peers, not queſtioning but he ſhould 
have intereſt enough to get him conderaned. Mean time, 
Leiceſter, though ſurprized at the king's ſudden change, was 
not idle. He found means to gain prince Richard, the earl 
of Glouceſter, and ſeveral other lords of great credit, who 
promiſed to ſupport him. Upon this affurance he appeared 
in court, and vindicated himſelf with ſuch ſtrength and evi- 
dence, that the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was at a loſs how 
to maintain his accuſation. Beſides, whenever he offered to 
ſpeak in defence of what he advanced, he ſaw the principal 
lords always ready to back their friend's arguments. The 
king, percciving the affair was like to end contrary to his ex- 
pectation, could not help thewing his uneafineſs, and even 
dropping ſome expreſſions very injurious to the party accuſed, 
As the carl of Leiceſter, not content with juſtifying his ac- 
tions, boaſted moreover of his ſervices, and boldly called 
upon the king to perform his royal word, by rewarding him 
according to his promife, Henry ſharply replied, ©* He did 
not think himſelf obliged to keep his word with a traitor.” 
This anſwer had ſuch an effect upon the earl, who was in a 
paſſion before, that not confidering he was e to his ſo- 
vereign, he told him he lied: “ And were he not a king, he 
«© would make him eat his words.” Then after ſome inſo- 
lent expreſſions, added, That it was hard to believe ſuch 
a prince was a chriſtian, or had ever been at confeſſion.” 
« Yes,” anſwered the king, I am a chriſtian, and have 
« Often been at confeſſion.” What fignifies confeſhon,” re- 
plied the earl, © without repentance ?” © I never repented 
* any thing ſo much,” ſaid the king,“ as the beſtowing my 
« favours on one that has ſo little gratitude, and ſo much ill- 
* manners.” After this he would have apprehended him, 
but finding the earl's friends were ready to oppoſe it, he was 


He ſent privately Henry de Wengham to examine into his actions and 
behaviour, Id. p. 832. 

2 The carl of Leiceſter was gone over to Guienne, ſome time before the 
2rchbiſhop of Bourdeaux's arrival, and upon news of this freſh accuſation, 
ſpeedily returned to England again. Id. p. 836. 

» Matthew Paris fays, the king told him upon going off,“ That if hewas 
e ſuch a lover of war, he might there find employment enough, and alſo a 
« reward anſwerable to his merits, as his father had done before him.“ To 
which the carl boldly replied, “ That he would go over, and never return 
„till he had entirely ſubdued the enemies, and reduced the rebellious ſub- 
« jects of an ungrateful prince.“ Mat. Paris. 

Not according ta the ancient valuation of their preferments, but ac- 
cording to a new aud exact valuation that was to be taken of them. Mat. 
Pari; 

& "The archbiſhop of Canterbury was beyond ſea, and the archbiſhop of 
York was abut for a reaſon then unknown, Matthew Paris has given the 
bithop's repreſentation of the grievances committed by the king, at length, 

hich the curious reader may ſce under the year 1252. p. $49. 

| The king ordered his officers to turn him out of doors, for an illbred 
fellow as he was. Mat. Paris, p. 858. Nor did the king come off better 
in um enconnter with the widow counteſs of Arundel, who waited on him 
about her right to a certain wardſhip, which the king challenged by reaſon 
of a n preg of land held im capites When the counteſs law the could 


ſeized with fear, and durſt not execute his deſign. Nay, t 
ſuffered them to ſpeak in the earl's behalf, and without he. 
ing revenged for the affront he had received, he was cons... 
ed with a flight ſatisfaction, and was outwardly recon 4 
to him. However, the earl's inſolence made fo deep an i 
preſſion upon his mind, that he could never look upon hi 
without horror; which is the leſs to be wondered at, becauk 
this doubtleſs is the only inſtance of a ſubject's giving w" 
ſovereign the lie to his face. For which reaſon one ſhow 
hardly believe ſo extraordinary a fact, were it not unanimouſ 
ly atteſted by all the hiſtorians. 

How mortally ſoever the king hated the earl of Leicegs, 
he ſent him governor again to Guienne ®, in order to remyy, 
him from England, where his credit was too great, Befides 
he was apprehenſive, the earl would obſtruct his deſign oi 
conferring Guienne on prince Edward his eldeſt. ſon, whic 
was immediately done after his departure. The Gaſcons wer. 
overjoyed at this change. As they had no longer the ſame 
reaſon to fear Leiceſter who was going to be recalled, they hid 
ſo many ſnares for him, that he had like to have been ſurprz. 
ed. For his part, he made them frequently feel the effect 
of his reſentment before he left the province. 

The affront lately received from the earl of Leiceſter wa; 
not the only thing that diſturbed the king. He was ſtill mor; 
ſenſibly touched with the clergy's denial of a ſubſidy. As he 
was convinced that a bare demand would be to no purpoſe, hs 
took care to have it ſupported by an expreſs order from the 
court of Rome. Innocent alledging for pretence, that th: 
king could not poſſibly proceed without an extraordinary ald 
towards his voyage to the Holy Land, commanded all eccle. 
ſiaſtics to pay him the tenths of their revenues for three years}, 
The clergy being aſſembled on this occaſion, three or four bi- 
ſhops gained by the king, and particularly the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter his halt-brother, voted in his favour. But the biſhop 
of Lincoln ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and got the majority to 
agree to pctition the king, for his ſoul's health, to defiſt from 
his demand. The petition ſerved only to exaſperate the king, 
He ſent them word to take care what they did, fince they no: 
only oppoſed their temporal and ſpiritual ſovereign, but ally 
the univerſal church, and Jeſus Chrift himfelf. But without 
regarding theſe menaces, the clergy returned a very offenſive - 
anſwer, by which they ſeemed to throw off all reſpect for him, 
They wpbraided him in very harſh terms, for his extortions, 
tyranny, breach of promiſes and oaths, and then broke up, 
without waiting his anſwer, on pretence that both the arch- 
biſhops being abſent, they could do nothing without the con- 
ſent of their primates *. Henry perceiving he could obtain 
nothing from this afſembly, tried to gain the principal mem. 
bers by careſſes. To that end, he ſent for the biſhop of Ely, 
and caufing him to be brought into his cloſet, received him 
very graciouſly, in order to extort ſome promiſe from hin. 
But this prelate, who was no courtier, far from having any 
complaiſance for the king, expreſſed himſelf very roughly, 
He plainly told him, it was a folly to engage in an expedition 
to the Holy-Land, and that he ought to take warning by the 
unfortunate example of the king of France, who lay ler- 
guiſhing in the hands of the infidels. Henry finding, con- 
trary to his expectation, the biſhop aſſumed the air of a coun- 
ſellor, had not patience to hear him any longer, and con- 
manded him to be gone out of his preſence l. 

As the perſiſting of the Engliſh in refuſing money, Pro- 
voked the king, and made him place ſtill greater confidence i 
the Poictevins, ſo the continual favours he heaped on the ſ0- 
reigners quite alienated the barons from him. It was theretoic 
almoſt impoſſible but theſe mutual diſcontents ſhould produc: 
in the end very fatal effects, as it afterwards happened. It 
even a wonder that the rupture between the king and the b. 


Ontent. 


not prevail upon him, ſhe thus boldly accoſted him: * My lord the dis, 
hy do you turn your face from juſtice ? for no body can obtain any 11s" 
“in your court: you are placed between God and us, but you govern He“ 
ther yourſelf nor us, as you ought : are you not aſhamed, both to opp'e” 
the church and diſquiet the bet ra of your kingdom ?” The king knits 
his brows anſwered, * What do you mean lady counteſs ! have the — 
« men of England commiſſioned you to be their advocate?“ but ſhe (thoug" 
young) did not anſwer like one, Not ſo (Sir,) the nobles have not made 
& me any ſuch charter, though you have broke that which you and . 
„father have granted, and {worn inviolably to obſerve, and tor which 2 
have ſo often extorted money from your ſubjects : where are the Dy 
of England, ſo often reduced into writing? ſo often granted, and 4. 9 
« redeemed ? therefore I, though a woman, with all your natural f A, 
„do appeal from you to the x ae of God, the great and terrible ys 
« and let him revenge us.” At which reply the king was confounde 4k 
held his peace, becauſe his own confcience told him the ſpoke no more — 
the truth. 80 he only ſaid, „Did not you aſk a favour becauſe vou 
« my couſin?“ To whom ſhe replied, “Since you have denied 
« how can I expect any favour? The king, thus reproved, ſaid no m * 
the counteſs went away without taking leave, and without any other . 


faction than that of _— freely ſpoken her mind. Mat. Paris, P. 21 


Brady has omitted this and ſome other of Mat, Paris's relations of th; 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR V 


* doner break outs Animoſity was come to that 
h ( — he had no regard for his ſubjects, they, on 

— ide, uſed as little ceremony in their complaints againſt 
3 Ladminiſtration. The Londoners were of all the king- 
_ _— moſt incenſed, by reaſon of the frequent exactions 
144 on them. But they had ſoon freſh cauſe to complain of 
* of twenty marks of gold, impoſed on the city by the 
= This impoſition was inconfiderable, and concerned 
__ of London only. However, the whole kingdom 
urmured at it, as flowing from an arbitrary power, of which 
— dreaded the conſequences. But however, a few days 
=—_ the king, , without troubling himſelf to pleaſe the Lon- 
— commanded them to ſhut up their ſhops, during 
Weſtminſter fair, which laſted fifteen days. This innova- 
tion, being deemed a maniteſt breach of the privileges of the 
cy, cauſed loud murmurs among the inhabitants, and a re- 
ſentment, the effects whereof became viſible upon the firſt 

nity. 

* Kd prince ſo ill time all his undertakings as Henry. 
Whereas every one endeavours to make uſe of ſeemingly fa- 
vorable junctures, Henry had a very games talent to fotm 
all his projects at the moſt improper ſeaſons. He was not ig- 
norant that the nobles were diflatisfied, and in a ſort of com- 
bination to protect the earl of Leiceſter. He had juſt given 
the clergy a freſh cauſe of diſguſt, by procuring a bull to ab- 
ſolve him from his oath, and entirely alienated the hearts of 
the Londoners by the violation of their privileges. At this 
joncture however it was, that he undertook once more to 
have the carl of Leiceſter tried by his peers, whom he con- 
vened for that purpoſe. Accordingly this affair ended greatly 
to his diſſatisfaction. Far from condemning the earl, the ba- 
rons ſaid openly, that the king had done him yery great in- 
juſtice, in giving Guienne to prince Edward before the term 
of his government was expired, and without making him 
any amends m. This declaration, which probably was going 
to be followed by ſome ungrateful reſolution to the king, 
made him diſſolve an aſſembly which ſeemed ſo little inclina- 
ble to favour his deſigns. ; ; 

\ [1253] Thus this weak prince, by an unſteady and capri- 


cious conduct, increaſed the enmity of his barons, which of 


all things he ought to have dreaded, had he been wiſe enough 
to take warning by his father's unhappy example. Conti- 
nually beſet with indiſcreet and greedy toreigners, who mind- 
ed only their own intereſts, he faw nothing but as repreſented 
by his miniſters, who made him believe, that as * as he 
was ſupported by the court of Rome, he need not fear the 
vain efforts of his ſubjects. Theſe counſels induced him 
perpetually to countenance the extortions of the pope, and 
the avariciouſneſs of his relations and miniſters, to whom he 
was always making preſents with incredible profuſeneſs. It 
was thus he ſpent the clear revenues of the crown: By this 
management, ſo little conſiſtent with his own intereſt, he 
kept himſelf always poor, whilſt his relations, his counſellors, 
and the pope's creatures, were enriching themſelves at the 
expence of his ſubjects. The biſhop of Lincoln defiring to 
open his eyes, cauſed an exact account to be taken this year 
of the annual income enjoyed by the forcigners in England. 
It was found to amount to above ſeventy thouſand marks, 
when the revenue of the crown at the ſame time ſcarce ex- 
ceeded a third part of that ſum. To this we may add ano- 
ther particular, to ſhew the eaſineſs of this prince, and the 
greedincſs of his miniſters Manſel, one of his favourites, 
a clergyman, enjoyed no leſs than ſeven hundred ecclefiaſti- 
cal preferments at once, which brought him in yearly four 
thouſand marks, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the emperor Con- 
rade, and pope Innocent IV. continued their wars in Sicily, 
but to the great diſadvantage of the pope, whoſe ſpiritual 
arms were of little force againſt a prince that deſpiſed them. 


As the pope found he was too weak to compaſs his ends, he 


imagined that by offering the crown of Sicily to ſome rich 
prince, he ſhould eaſily perſuade him to ſupply whatever was 
neceſſary for the conqueſt. Of all the princes in Europe on 
whom he caſt his eyes, he ſaw none better qualified to embark 
in this undertaking than Richard earl of Cornwal, brother to 
the king of England. Beſides that this prince was maſter of 
2 large eſtate, which he knew how to manage better than the 
King his brother, it is very likely he would be dazzled with 
the luſtre of a crown, that of England ſeeming to be too re- 
mote trom him, as the king had two ſons. This reſolution 
being taken, Innocent diſpatched Albert as his nuncio, to 
offer him the crown of Sicily, on condition, he would wreſt 
*The earl of Le 
1 charter, 
it, Paris, 
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.ciceſter had then three years and a half yet to come in 
by which the government of that country was committed to him. 


ight out the remainder of his term (which was three years,) 
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and leſs wary prince. 


it from the ſons of Frederic, Richard rejected not · the pto- 
poſal ; but infiſted on certain previous articles, which the 
pope did not reliſh; - I; That the conqueſt of Sicily ſhould be 

carried on at his and the pope's joint charges. II. That In- 
nocent ſhould deliver him up certain places in the kingdom 
of Naples, as well for his ſecurity, as to ſerve for magazines. 
III. That he ſhould give him hoſtages for the performance - 
of his word, Theſe terms agreed not at all with the pope's - 
deſigns. He was in hopes Richard, deeming the bare grant 
of Sicily as a ſingular favour, would engage to ſupply what 
money was neceflary for the conqueſt, and rely on the word 
of him that made him ſo noble a preſent, But when he ſaw 

the prince was not willing to be his dupe, and ſeemed to un- 
derſtand his own intereſt too well, he dropped the project, 
and recalled his nuncio. This negociation not having the de- 

fired effect, he was obliged to continue the war at his own 
expence, till he could engage in the undertaking a more eaſy 


Henry thought he had prevented the revolt of the Gaſcons 
by removing the earl of Leiceſter from the government of 
Guienne. But it was not long before he perceived the vigi- 
lence of that earl, which they confidered as an inſuperable 
obſtacle to their pernicious defigns, to be the real motive of 
their complaints, Leiceſter had no ſooner reſigned his pa- 
tent a, but a plot was diſcoverd in Guienne, to deliver that 
province to the king of Caſtile. Though that prince had 
never before made known his pretenſions to Guicnne, when 
he ſaw his party ſtrengthened by the earl of Leiceſter's retreat, 
he began openly to declare himſelf. He pretended a grant of 
that country from Henry II, confirmed by Richard and John. 
It is true, indeed theſe charters were never produced. But he 
had artfully perſuaded ſome difcontented lords, that they were 
in his hands. Upon this foundation, he formed in Guienne 
a powerful party, of which Gaſton de Moncade, viſcount of 
Bearn, was head. It is very likely, Henry's want of cou- 
rage inſpired the king of Caſtile with the thoughts of becom- 
ing maſter of Guienne upon this frivolous title. At leaſt, 
he believed he had reaſon to hope, that either by arms, or 
treaty, he ſhould procure ſome part of that province. Be 
this as. it will, theſe pretenfions, though apparently very 
weak, raiſed commotions in Guienne, which made Henry 
often repent of removing the earl of Leiceſter. In ſhort the 
mal-contents, aided by the king of Caſtile, made ſuch pro- 
greſs, that Henry was forced to go in perſon to ſave the coun- 
try. But there was occafion for money, and it was in vain to 
alledge the war in Guienne, to procure any from his ſubjects, 
who were too much diffatisfied with all his warlike expedi- 
tions, to be prevailed upon by that conſideration. It teem-.. 
ed therefore. more expedient to keep to his old pretence, . 
namely, his voyage to the Holy Land, becauſe religion was 
therein concerned. As ſoon as the parliament, called upon 
that account, was met, the king demanded a large ſum to 
enable him to accompliſh his vow. He repreſented, that hav- 
ing been hitherto under an impoſſibility of undertaking the 
voyage, the chriſtians of Paleſtine muſt have been great ſuf- 
terers by theſe delays. | | 

Though the barons were fully convinced, the king did not 
intend to go to the Holy Land, they were afraid however of 
giving him ſome advantage, in caſe they refuſed the ſupply 
demanded on fo plauſible a pretence. They reſolved there- 
fore to grant an aid, but clogged with conditions, from 
whence they expected ſome benefit, whether the king execut- 
ed his project, or, as was ſuſpected, applied the money to 
other uſes. This reſolution being taken, they ſent deputies 
to him with their anſwer, the ſubſtance of which was, that in 
caſe he would leave to the churches the freedom of elections, 
and fincerely obſerve the king his father's charters, they 
would do their utmoſt to content him. Henry, who expect- 
ed this meſſage, was prepared with an anſwer. He told them, 
he owned that on certain occaſions he had carried the prero- 
gative royal a little too far; but was firmly reſolved never to 
be guilty of the like fault again. Adding, they might be 
aſſured, the charters of 1 John ſhould be punctually kept. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to ſuch of the deputies as were of 
the clergy ?, he bid them conſider, that among the prelates 
who then governed the church of England, there were few 


but what were promoted to their dignities, by means of that 


prerogative royal they complained of. He aſked them, whe- 
ther they themſelves, at the time of their elections, would 
have wiſhed for that freedom they now ſo earneſtly demand- 


ed? He continued to ſay, ſince they defired him to correct 


what was amiſs in the government, they themſelves ought to 


and gave him ſecurity for the money. Mat. Paris. 

* They were all of the clergy, viz. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 

biſhops of Carlifle, Saliſbury and Ethelmar biſhop elect of Wincheſter, who 

were ſent by the biſhops and all the 5 ſays Mat. Paris. 
. + , 
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ſet hint 4 good example, and refign their biſhoprics and abbies deft ſor, and Eleanor, fiſter of Alphonſo king of Ca 
acquired by illegal ways, and he promiſed them their places Alphonſo found there was no- likelihood of his becoming ,; 
ſhould. be filled with none but perſons of learning and probity. ter of Guienne, fince the arrival of the Enghiſh ſuccours 
The prelates being confounded at this ſharp reproof, had no- befides, he confidered the marriage propoſed was very agy,, 
thing to reply, but © That the buſineſs at prefent was not to t for the princeſs his fiſter, Accordingly, withou 
© undo what was paſt, but to prevent the like evils for the much ſollicitation, he agreed to it, and refigned to Prince 
future.“ As the king's ſole aim was to draw money from Edward all his pretenfions ta Guienne 4. This affair ue, 
the parliament, he did not puſh matters any farther- Content tranſacted with great fecrecy, Henry intending to uſe the 
with having a little mortified'the clergy, he ſaid, he was ready pretence of the war to obtam a freſh fupply from the perlia. 
to join with the parliament in all neceſſary meaſures to redreſs ment. Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter, who was retired 
the grievances. Upon theſe aſſurances the clergy granted into France, finding Henry engaged in a war with the Gal. 


him the tenths of their revenues for three years, and the ba- cons, levied ſome troops at his own charge, and came aud 


rons three marks of every knights fee held immediately of offered his ſervice. The arrival of the carl, and the repon 
the crown. . of a private treaty between Alphonſo and the king, frighten. 
The king's promiſe to obſerve the charters, was too expreſs cd the rebels, and cauſed them to return to their allegiance, 
not to be executed. Accordingly, without any ſolicitation, [12 54] Mean time, Henry pretending to fear the attacks gc 
he convened, in the great hall of the palace of Weſtminſter, the Caftthans, ſent orders to the queen to ſummon @ parliament, 
an aſſembly, at which were preſent all the lords ſpiritual and and demand an aid. But this attempt did not anſwer his ex. 
temporal, with lighted tapers in their hand. The king pectation. The parhament having intimation of the treat, 
would not hold one, ſaying, he would lay his hand upon his with Spain, replied, all the barons would be ready to ſerre 
heart, during the whole ceremony, to ſhow he ſincerely con- the king with their lives and fortunes, upon the firſt news of 
ſented to what was going to be pronounced. Then the arch- his being invaded by the Caſtilians. This was not what the 
biſhop of Canterbury ſtanding up before all the people, de- king wanted. However, as he thought the treaty of Burgos 
nounced a terrible curfe againſt all, that for the future, ſhould was yet a ſecret, he wrote to the queen and prince Richard, 
oppoſe dire&ly or indirectly the obfervance of the two char- that he was extremely embarraſſed, having received certain 
ters; and likewiſe, againft thoſe that ſhould any way violate, advice that the king of Caſtile was preparing to invade Gui- 
dimmiſh, or alter the taws and conſtitutions of the kingdom. enne with a numerous army of Moors; and therefore he 
This anathema being denounced, the two charters were commanded them to preſs the parliament to grant an aid an. 
read aloud, and confirmed by the king, who held his hand all ſwerable to his neceffities. But the news of the treaty with 
the while on his breaſt. This done, every one threw down Alphonſo —_— confirmed by the earl of Leiceſter, who was 
his taper upon the ground, and wiſhed that thoſe who violated returned into England, the queen durſt not preſs the parlia. 
the charters might thus ſmoke in hell . ment upon ſo frivolous a pretence. Henry being thus diſap- 
Who would not have thought that the king's aſſent to a pointed, was forced to fend orders to the prince his brother 
curſe fo folemnly denounced, was an undoubted proof of his to extort money from the Jews at any rate. Richard dif. 
intent religiouſly to keep his promiſe ? Perhaps he really in- charged his commiſſion with ſuch rigour, that by his opprel. 
tended it when he laid his hand upon his heart. However, ſions he reduced the miſerable Jews to defire leave to depart 
the parhament was no ſooner diſſolved, but he contrived all the kingdom: but even that being refuſed them, they were 
pofhible means to break through it. Beſides that he was na- forced to pay the king a greater ſum than ever. 
rurally inconſtant, and not over ſcrupulous, it is faid, he was As ſoon as the queen had notice that her ſon's marriage 
perfuaded to this reſolution, by ſome of his favourites, who was concluded, the haſtened ro Bourdeaux with Edward and 
told him he would be but the ſhadow of a king, as long as Edmund her fons, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Im. 
theſe charters were in force. But as they perceived he was mediately after her arrival, prince Edward was ſent in great 
reſtrained by the confideration of his oath, they advifed him ſtate to Burgos, where he married the infanta Eleonora, and 
to apply to the pope, intimating, that for two or three hun- in a few days ſet out again with his bride for Bourdeaur, 
et marks it would be eaſy to get it annulled. This weak where the king and queen waited for them. During their 
prince, who generally followed the moſt pernicious counſels, ſtay in that city, the king confirmed by a new patent the grant 
embraced this immediately. It was agreeable to his inclina- of Guienne to the prince his fon, to which he added Ireland 
tions, and that was fufficient to cauſe him to trample upon and the ſovereignty of Wales“. Henry having nothing morc 
what honour and religion required of him, and to hinder him to do in Gaſcogne, prepared for his departure: but to avoid 
from reflecting on the conſequence. But, if it be ſtrange, the fatigues of the ſea, he deſired leave of the king of France, 
this prince ſhould fo little regard his word and oath, there who had purchaſed his liberty of the infidels with a great r2n- 
is no leſs reaſon to be furpriſed, that ſuch principles ſhould ſom , to paſs through his dominions and embark at Bou- 
be authorited by the common practice of him who ſtiles him- logne. Lewis not only very courteouſly granted his requeſt, 
iclf Chriſt's vicar, but met him at Chartres, and conducted him to Paris, where 
Mean time, Henry laid out, in the preparations for the he entertained him eight days . 
war in Guienne, the money granted by the parliament for the Henry made his entry into London with extraordinary 
voyage to the Holy Land. When all was ready, he came to pomp, and received from the city a preſent of a hundred 
Portſmouth, where his troops were ordered to meet him. pounds ſterling, which the Londoners were wont to give on 
Then leaving the regency to the queen and prince Richard, the like occafions ; but as he did not ſeem fatisfied, they gave 
he ſet fail attended by a great number of lords, who being him moreover a rich piece of plate of exquifite workmanikip, 
his military tenants, were obliged to that ſervice. Upon his with which he was content. This did not hinder him tov 
arrival at Bourdeaux, he headed his army and befieged Reole ever from embracing an opportunity a few days after to dra 
caftle, then in the hands of the rebels. As they depended from the city a more conſiderable ſum: a certain prieſt, ac. 
upon the king's uſual indolence, they neglected to fortify cuſed of murder, eſcaping out of Newgate, where the biſhop 
the places they had ſeized. By which means he eaſily be- had confined him, the city was amerced in no leſs than three 
came maſter not only of this but of all the other caſtles that thouſand marks as a puniſhment for its neglect. This ſen. 
were in their power. Mean while, the king of Caſtile negle&- tence was deemed the more unjuſt, as it was proved by goo" 
ing to ſupport his adherents, Henry imagined he waited for. evidence that the biſhop's officers themſelves favoured ti: 
his departure to raiſe freſh commotions in the province, and priſoner's efcape. 
was afraid that would be always the caſe. This belief made I left the emperor Conrade and pope Innocent very hot!) 
him very uneaſy, becauſe, to prevent his enemy's defigns, engaged in war. The pope at length departed from Lyon 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to keep a ſtanding army in Guienne, to repair to Genoa, 1 whence he defigned to go a 
without having wherewithal to maintain it. To free himſelf relieve the city of Naples, cloſely beſieged by Conrade. BY! 
from this difficulty, he diſpatched an embaflador to Spain, this reſolution being taken too late, the emperor had time t 
with orders to propoſe a marriage between Edward, his cl- make himſelf maſter of the capital, and afterwards of all tie 


And ſaid after all was performed, * SO may God help me, I will invio- that the expence of his expeditions amounted to twenty thouſand ſeven lu. 
„ lably obſerve all theſe things, as I am a man, as I am a chriſtian, as I dyed bor tg beſides lands, wardſhips, etc. given to forcigners; and Duty 
am a knight, as I am a crowned and anointed king,” Mat, Paris ſeems thouſand and two hundred marks ſpent upon his Poictevin brothers. eis 
fo intimate only the biſhops had tapers in their hands, for he makes the king told, ſays Matthew Paris, of this great expence by one about him, an 
lay he would not hold one, & Becauſe he was no prieſt.” p. 867. plied, Oh, for the head of God, ſay no more of it, left the very relation 
+ The biſhop of Bath and John Manſet his ſpecial chaplains, were the © make men ſtand amazed.“ 
gents in tins affair, and hrought hack a charter ſealed with a golden ſeal ; t Four hundred thouſand livres. . 1 
which is now to be ſcen in the king's archives in the old Chapter-houſe at v Henry was attended by a thouſand brave horſe with noble riders, a. 
Weiminſter, and is inferted in Rymer's Fœd. tom. i. p. 531. there were with him his own quecn and his ſiſter the counteis 04 * 
here it is ſaid he generouſiy refuſed the offer of being high ſteward of wal, who were met by the queen of France and her fiſter the couute 5 
France, Mat. Paris. Anjou: thither came alſo the old countets of Provence, mother 10 4 We 
And likewiſe the city and towns of Briſtol, Stanford, and Grantham, ladies. Mat. Paris, 


Mat, Paiis, Before the king's return, upon ſtating his accounts, it appeared King 
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8 Kingdom. This fortunate ſuccefs inſpired him 
e of ſeizing likewife the land of Sicily, 
: * if certain hiſtorians may be credited, he accompliſhed 
88 by a notorious treachery : it is ſaid, that * 
to Melphi young Henry his brother, to whom Frederic II. 
* ucathed Sicily, he cauſed him to be murdered. This 

* ſays an hiftorian of Naples, of all Frederic's ſons was 
the worthieſt and moſt hopeful. 

Before the death of the young prince, the pope, who faw 
his affairs in great confuſion by Conrade's progres diſpatch- 
ed Albret again to pry, 2 to offer the King the crown of 
the two Sicilies; but Henry rejected this offer on the account 
of his nephew, whom he was unwilling to depoſe. Innocent 
not ſucceeding in this project, took occafion from the death 
of the king of Sicily to renew Conrade's excommunication, 
whom he charged with the murder of his brother. But the 
emperor, whether he was innocent or thought it would be 
difficult to convict him of this crime, boldly denied it: nay, 
he wrote to the king of England, to acquaint him with the 
death of the young prince, and to expreſs his extreme grief 
thereat. This is not a proper place to examine whether his 
forrow was fincere : it fuffices to obſerve, that in caſe he 
were guilty of the murder, he did not lon epjoy the fruits 
of his treachery; he died five months atter, poiſoned, as 
was ſaid, by a phyfician bribed by Mantred his baſtard brother. 
Far from ſuſpecting the hand which gave him his death, he 
left the guardianſhip of his ſon Conradin to Manfred. 

The death of Conrade in 1253, entirely changed the face 
of affairs in the two Sicilies. Manfred, under colour of act- 
ing for his pupil who was in Germany, formed the project of 
becoming maſter of the two g But he found ſo 
many diticulties that he was forced to conceal his defign till 
2 more favourable opportunity. Mean time, Innocent, who 
then refided at Peruta, headed an army, and marched into the 
kingdom of Naples, where the people declared jn his favour. 
Manfred himſelf, finding there was no oppofing the torrent, 
went to him at Naples. When he came there, he fo art- 
fully diſſembled that the pope, thinking him really in his in- 
tereſt, admitted him to all his councils, and confirmed to him 
the emperor his father's grant of the principality of Taren- 
tum. Manfred finding himſelf thus in the pope's tavour, be- 
gan to contrive how to make it ſubſervient to his deſigns. 


To that end he adviſed him to diſperſe his N all over the 


kingdom, and backed his advice with two reaſons, by which 
Innocent ſuffered himſelf to be enſnared: the firſt was, the 
neceſſity of eaſing the inhabitants of Naples, leſt, being too 
much burthened, they ſhould think of revolting : his other rea- 
ſon was grounded upon its being no leſs important to keep in 
awe the Germans left by Conrade in the country, under the 
command of two Bavarian princes. This ſtratagem ſucceeding 
to his with, he turned to the two German princes, who pro- 
bably were as eaſy to be deceived as the pope. By means of 
ſome ſecret emiffaries, he intimated to them, that he was a 
friend of Conradin's, and only feigned out of policy to adhere 
tothe pope : then he magnified the pope's forces in the king- 
dom, and adviſed them to go to Germany for recruits. What 
farther induced theſe two princes to follow his advice, was 
the aflurance he gave them, that in their abſence he would 
take care of their troops : he told them, he would undertake 
to engage the pope to furniſh them with neceſſaries, in ex- 
pectation of ſending them back to Germany, and in the mean 
me would prolong the negotiation till their return. By this 
double advice Manfred weakened the pope's forces, by cauſ- 
mg him to diſperſe them, and freed himſelf from the trouble- 
ſome preſence of the two German princes, keeping their troops 
to be employed upon occaſion. 

The army brought by Innocent into the kingdom of Naples, 
could not be maintained without a great expence, which he 
could not long bear. Apprehenfive as he was that his troops 
ould quickly diſband themſelves if he did not find money 


e pay them, he made a freſh attempt upon the king of 


England, and with better ſucceſs than before. Under pre- 


| tence of informing Henry of the circumſtances of his nephew 


the King of Sicily's death, he ſent a nuncio, to offer him in 
his name the crown of the two Sicilies for prince Edmund 
his ſecond ſon. He repreſented to him, that his ſcruples were 
no longer ſeaſonable, ſince the death of the young king his 
nephew : that beſides, he ought to conſider this offer as a 
very particular mark of his eſteem and affection, which any 
prince m Europe would think a great honour. In ſhort, that 
crown was a preſent to be accepted without much delibera- 
mon. Theſe tempting offers had the deſired effect: Henry, 
Without conſulting his brother or the parliament, from whom 
- Was to expect the neceflary aids for this undertaking, 
maginary preſent with all thankfulneſs. From 

CL Moment he cauſed prince Edmund to aſſume the title of 
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king of Sicily: After this unwary prince was raſhly engaged 
in this affair, be had never the power or prudence to get clear 
of the ſnares laid for him by the pope on that pretence. In- 
nocent told him, that with an inconfiderable ſum of money he 
would have the ſatisfaction to ſee, in a ſhort time, his ſecond 
ſon on the throne; and a crown like that of Sicily was well 
worth taking ſome pains to obtain, Pleaſed with theſe flat- 
tering hopes, Henry readily ſent the pope all his own money, 
all that the prince his brother would lend him, and all that 
he could extort from the Jews or his other ſubjects, by means 
of itinerant juſtices ſent into every county. But this not ſut- 
ficing to ſatisfy the pope, he was fo very imprudent as to 
oblige himſelf, under pain of being excommunicated and de- 
prived of the royal dignity, to pay all ſuch ſums as the pope 
ſhould. borrow ſor accompliſhing their enterprize. Innocent, 
impowered in this unlimited manner, ſpared not his friend's 
pon. By borrowings, real or pretended, he engaged hin: 
o deeply, that his ordinary revenue could not poſſibly anſwer 
the expence. This put him frequently under a neceſſity of 
making ſuch demands upon the parliament as rendered him 
daily more odious to his ſubjects. But he was ſo fond of this 
affair, that he regarded not the complaints and murmurs of 
the people as long as he thought to find the neceſſary money 
for exccuting his project. 

Innocent was very ſenfible it was not in the king's power to 
perform his engagements : but he hoped by uſing . plenitude 
of his apoſtolical authority to furniſh him with means ſuffici- 
ent to get money from his ſubjects. The firſt of theſe means 
was a bull directed to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
biſhop of Chicheſter, impowering them to borrow money of 
perſons of all conditions in the name of the church of Rome, 
with orders to pay what ſums ſhould be thus raiſed into the 
king's hands. It is eaſy to ſee the pope made uſe of the 
name of the church of Rome becauſe he Pom no body would 
lend the king money, and becauſe the church had it in her 
power to compel people, ecclefiaſtics at leaft, to lend their 
money, which the king could not do. 

The voyage to the Holy Land furniſhed the pope with a 
pretence to grant the king two tenths upon the clergy. Bur 
witkal he commanded the money to be depofitcd in a ſafe 
_ from whence it could not be taken but by his orders. 

e pretended it was to prevent the . from putting it to 
any other uſe than the expedition to Paleſtine : but in reali- 
ty theſe ſums were deſigned for the projected conqueſt of 
Sicily. By a third bull he granted the king a twenticth part 
of the church's revenue in Scotland, provided the money 
could be raiſed without giving offence, Mean time, as he 
had himſelf engaged to contribute to the charges of this 
intended conqueſt, he promiſed to be anſwerable to prince 
Edmund for a hundred thouſand French livres, half whercof 
ſhould be paid upon his arrival at Lyons. A mighty contri- 
bution towards an enterpriſe of this nature! However, the 
obligation was clogged with. this clauſe, “ unleſs the pope 
* ſhould have occafion for the money himſelf for the defence 
of the holy ſee.” 

What care ſocver the pope took to procure the king mo- 
ney, he was afraid it would not ſuffice, or the king would 
vainly laviſh away the treaſure he ſhould raiſe : for this rea- 


ſon he admoniſhed him by a letter, to retrench all ſuperflu- 


ous expences, not excepting thoſe deſigned for pious uſes, 
becauſe the conqueſt of Sicily was above all works of charity. 
Though Edmund as yet enjoyed only an empty title, the 
king his father, blinded with the hopes inſtilled by the pope 
conſidered this young prince as the real monarch of the two 
Sicilies. In this belief he cauſed him to give, by an authen- 
tic patent, to Thomas earl of Savoy, the queen's uncle, the 
principality of Capua, which, like the reſt of the kingdom, 
was ſtill in diſpute between the pope and Conradin. But 


though the pope ſeemed to diveſt himſelf of this kingdom in 


favour of Edmund, he ſuffered him not however to diſpoſe 
of any thing without his conſent. There are in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts, ſeveral grants made by the pope in 
that kingdom to the marquis of Hoemburch his general, and 
others, | 

Whilſt the Pope continued his negociations in England 
with all poſfible ſecrecy, for fear of alarming the Sicilians, 
Manfred the baſtard was taking meaſures at Naples to procure 
the crown of the two Sicilies. He practiſed upon the German 
troops brought thither by the emperor Conrade, and ſecured 
the aſſiſtance of the Saracens who were very numerous in the 
two kingdoms. As ſoon as matters were ripe, he waited an 
opportunity to declare himſelf openly, and it was not long 
before one offered, Having killed a man that had affronted 
him at the pope's court, and being obliged to abſcond, he 
was ſummoned to appear and take his trial. Upon his refu- 
ſal, Innocent ordered his troops to march to the little town 


of 
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of Nocera, inhabited by Saracens, where the murderer was 
fled. This was a ſufficient pretence for Manfred to aflemble 
his friends, who were 8 prepared. With the ſuccours 
that came to him from ſeveral parts, he met the troops that 
were marching againſt him, and attacking them with advan- 
tage, between Troya and Foggia, killed part and put the reft 
to flight. Innocent was much ſurprized at the defeat of his 
army, and to find upon his hand a treſh enemy, whom he de- 
ſigned as his inſtrument to clear the kingdom of the Germans. 
This incident convincing him that Mantred had only amuſed 
him, he perceived, ſince the Germans joined with the baſtard, 
it would be difficult to maintain himſelf in the kingdom with 
only his own forces. In this belief he repeated his inſtances 
to the king of England for men and money, with an Engliſh 
eneral, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to give the crown of 
Sicily to another prince. But as this ſupply. was yet very re- 
mote, the vexation to ſee his affairs in ſo ill a fituation, 
threw him into a fit of ſickneſs which laid him in his grave. 
Though moſt hiſtorians reckon above a year between the 
death of Innocent IV. and the election of Alexander IV. his 
ſucceflor, the Collection of the Public Acts of England plain- 
ly ſhew that Alexander IV. was elected a few months after 
Innocent's deceaſe. And indeed we find there bulls of theſe 
two popes, dated the end of the ſame year 1254. 
[1255] Alexander following the ſteps of his predeceffor, re- 
ſolved to proſecute the war againſt Manfred, who, ſtill conceal- 
ing his deſigns, declared for Conradin, for fear of frightening 
away the Germans, of whom he ſtood in great need. As the 
pope had no leſs occafion for the ſuccours from England, in- 
ſtead of menacing Henry, as Innocent did, he ſent the biſhop 
ot Bononia, with a ring to inveſt by that mark prince Ed- 
mund with the kingdom of Sicily. But whilſt the legate 
was on the road, Alexander's affairs were entirely ruined. 
The pope borrowing money from all hands on the king of 
England's account, found means to draw together an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, and gave the command to cardinal 
Octavian Ulbaldini Florentinus, with orders to befiege Man- 
fred in Nocera. The cardinal had for his lieutenant-general 
the marquis of Hoemburch a German, who had long ſerved 
Innocent IV. but was now corrupted by Manfred. Upon the 
approach of this army to Nocera, the marquis, who watched 
an opportunity to engage Octavian in ſome falſe ſtep, repre- 
ſented to him, that it was not only needleſs, but a leſſening 
of his honour to employ ſo great an army againſt a paltry 
town : adding, the country adjoining afforded no forage, and 
befides it was plain Manfred could make no great efforts, fince 
he kept himſelf thus immured. The eccleſiaſtical general, un- 
experienced in the art of war, looking upon the marquis as 
an able and faithful ſoldier, was eafily perſuaded to divide his 
army, on the falſe notion of his enemy's being afraid. He 
had no ſooner committed this error, but Manffed ſallied out 
of Nocera, and ſuddenly falling upon the army which was 
becoming to beſiege him, entirely put them to rout. The 


* 


pope's loſs in this action was ſo great, that he was forced to 


abandon the country; ſo Manfred eafily became maſter of 
the two Sicilies, and was.crowned at Palermo, after ſpreading 
à report that young Conradin was dead in Germany. 

Though Alexander had no reſource in Italy, he did not 
deſpair of reſtoring his affairs by means of the king of Eng- 
land, who little knew of the late revolution in a country 
where he was ſo much concerned. For the biſhop of Bono- 
nia came to London, and, without mentioning what paſſed 
in the kingdom of Naples, or Manfred's coronation, inveſted 
prince Edmund with the two Sicilies v. This was done with 
a ſolemnity that increaſed Henry's ſatisfaction: he was as 
much pleaſed with the ceremony, as if Edmund had been 
actually in poſſeſſion of a crown. But if there were flatterers, 
who congratulated him upon this augmentation of glory, 
there were wiſer people who grieved to ſee their king be- 
come more and more the pope's dupe. Indecd it was eaſy 
to perceive he was engaging in an undertaking, which all the 
money in the kingdom would not ſuffice to accompliſh. 

_ Henry had little reaſon to expect any great aids from his 
people, whom he had extremely diſpleaſed. Much leſs could 
he hope to gain the baron's approbation of a project ſo raſhly 
undertaken without conſulting thoſe who alone could furniſh 
him with means to come off with honour. Nevertheleſs, he 
demanded of a parliament. ſummoned this year, an aid of 
money, with the ſame aſſurance as if he were labouring purely 
for the good of the public. Though the parliament was un- 
concerned about the ſucceſs of the affairs of Sicily, they 
thought however to reap ſome advantage from the king's ne- 


* King Henry ſent to the pope upon that account fifty thouſand marks, 
and engaged to fend him two hundred thouſind more. An. Burt. 


* Sir Robert de Rois, and Sir John Baliol, the regents, were accuſed of 
,ceping the queen like a pritoner, and not permitting the king to enjoy her 


cefſities, by improving this opportunity to procure, in 4 hat. 
ing manner, the . obſervance of the two Charters. To tha 
end, they told the king, they would grant him an aid, upon 
theſe two conditions; that the charters ſhould be obſerv. 
ed, and the juſticiary, treaſurer, and chancellor, nominated 
by the parliament, without being liable to be turned out but by 
the ſame authority. The king not thinking proper to agree 
to theſe terms, prorogued the parliament till Michaelmas. 
In the mean time, Henry was obliged to take a journe, 
into Scotland, on account of the queen his daughter, ho 
complained of her hard. uſage from thoſe that governed the 


D. during the king her huſband's minority *. The 


preſence of the king of England helped very much to ſettle 
the affairs of that kingdom, which began to feel the yy,j 
effects of a minority, He made. but a ſhort ſtay in Scotland 
being impatient to return into England, where the affairs of 
Sicily called him. : 

The ſums pretended to be borrowed by this and the for. 
mer pope, for the affair of Sicily, were ſo exceſſive, that th, 
king ſaw it impoſſible to ſatisfy the creditors, real or feigneg 
Alexander was not ignorant of it, but reckoning the Engliſh, 
and particularly the clergy were reſponſible for their fore. 
reign, he uſed all imaginable means to draw money from the 
untortunate kingdom, ſo much exhauſted already. His firs 
attempts were made by a nuncio, called Ruſtand, whom be 
furniſhed with ſeveral bulls, all tending to exact money from 
the clergy. The firſt produced by the nuncio, was an order 
to gather a tenth in England, Ireland, and Scotland itſelf, x; 
well to the pope's as the king's uſe. This bull was exprefſe 
in terms which left the clergy no room to cavil. The pope 
laid this impoſition on them, Notwithſtanding ? any for. 
© mer letters, indulgences, privileges, exemptions or other 
grants, under any form, and for what cauſe ſoever, and 
6e notwithſtanding all objections which could be deviſed,” 4 
ſecond bull gave the nuncio power to change the King's voy 
to go to the Holy Land, into that of undertaking the conqueſt 
of Sicily: a conqueſt according to the pope, much more im- 
portant than that.of Jeruſalem. Henry engaged in this new 
vow, by a ſolemn oath on the relics of St. Edward, as he 
had done with regard to the firſt. Moreover, the nuncio 
ordered a cruſade to be preached againſt Manfred, as an ene- 
my to the chriſtian name, and promiſed pardon for their 
fins, to all that ſhould aſſiſt the holy ſee againſt that excom- 
municated prince. The publiſhing of this cruſade was of 
little conſequence in England, but the effects were felt in 
Paleſtine, as it obliged the chriſtians there, when they found 
the ſuccours, intended for them, diverted to other uſes, to 
conclude with the Saracens a truce for ten years. 

The parliament, that was prorogued, bemg met, the king 
ſollicited in vain for a ſupply, he had taken care not to ſum- 
mon ſuch of the lords as ſhowed moſt ſteadineſs in the laſt 
ſeſſion. But from this very thing, the parliament took occa. 
fion to refuſe his demand. They alledged that, according 
to the tenour of the great charter, they were not obliged tv 
debate any bufineſs, unleſs all that had a right to fit in par- 
liament were ſummoned. Henry, ſeeing little hopes of pro- 
curing any money from this aſſembly, diffolved them, and 
took other courſes to attain his ends*. He would fain have 
borrowed once more of the prince his brother ; but could 
not prevail. Richard was diſpleaſed that the king ſhould 
raſhly engage in this affair, without vouchſafing to conlul: 
either him, or the barons of the realm. 

But what Henry could not do by his own authority, be 
tried to effect by the pope's help, who was the more ready t0 
aſſiſt him, as his own intereſt was concerned. It may be 
ſaid, that in this unhappy century, the court of Rome 
had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. Of this, what I am going de 
relate, is a clear evidence, not built upon the teſtimony of 2 
fingle hiſtorian, whoſe fidelity ſome have endeavoured to call 
in queſtion, but upon the very bulls of Alexander IV. 5 
tant in the records of England, as printed in the Collection 0! 
the Public Acts. By the way, nothing can be more prop” 
to confute whatever has been alledged to weaken the autho- 
rity of Matthew Paris, than the harmony between the bulk 
and his hiſtory. What is more ſtrange in the conduct ob 
Alexander is, that he did not even employ in the war again 
Manfred, the exceſſive ſums inceſſantly drawn from Engla 
under that pretence. If we compare together the hfo 
of England and Sicily, we ſhall find, that when the fob“ 
was draining England of money for the projected conquels 
he ſuffered Manfred quietly to enjoy his crown, ag 
uſing any effectual endeavours to dethrone him. Thus i 


9 and 


embraces. But Henry having fined the "governors, brought the king 


queen together again, and put them into ſuch a condition as the) 
Mat. Paris. | 


Non obſtante. | b 
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oft of Sicily was ny the pope's. _—_ | 4 get large 

„ upon the vain expectation of placing his 
ſums from 17 = hs — In the Collection of = Public 
2 we find under the year 1255, divers bulls clearly ſhow- 
— with 0 8 greedineſs the Roman Pontiff exhauſted wretch- 
WN theſe bulls, he orders Henry to pay four thou— 
"a pounds to the biſhop of Bononia, for the charges of 
his legateſhip, as if the court of Rome had no intereſt in the 
© one; dated the ſame month, he confirms the change 
of the king's vow to go to the Holy Land, into that of an 
expedition to Sicily, to the end the money deſigned for a war 
againſt the Saracens, might ſerve to pay the debts contracted 
for the conqueſt of that kingdom. | . 

By one of the ſame kind directed to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, he makes, by his authority, the ſame. change 
with regard to the vow of the king of Norway and his ſub- 
ies. - Then he commands them to ſend into England for 
the pretended expedition to Sicily, the money raiſed for the 
voyage to the Holy Land, : 8 

A third enjoins all the Engliſh, who have received any 
money for their journey into Paleſtine, to pay it into the 
hands of certain commiſſioners, to be employed in the Sict- 
lian expedition. | ; 

Though he had before confirmed the change of Henry's 

vow, he granted him however, by a bull, the twentieth part 
of the clergy's revenue in Scotland, to be employed in the 
expedition to the Holy Land. This bull bearing date after 
that, whereby the king's vow was changed, mult be conſi- 
dered as a real cheat, to make the Scots believe, their mo- 
ney ſhould be expended in the war againſt the infidels. 

After this, by a ſubſequent bull, he abſolves the Scots 
from their vow of going to the Holy Land, on condition 
they would ſend into England a certain ſum, to be employ- 
ed in the conqueſt of Sicily. i : 

He granted the ſame favour to the Engliſh, by a bull, 
dated in Auguſt the ſame year. : 

Laſtly, by another in October, he commanded the nuncio 
to compel the Engliſh prelates to pay the tenths granted to 
the king, for the payment of the debts contracted fince his 
engagements with Innocent IV. 

If the originals of all theſe bulls were not among the re- 
cords of England, it would be hard to believe that Chriſt's 
vicar was ſo little of a chriſtian, as to prefer his own private 
quarrel before the cauſe of God, for ſo the cruſades againſt 
the infidels were then reckoned. Neither is it leſs ſtrange, 
that Alexander ſhould think of making the Scots and Norwe- 
gians, who lived in the utmoſt bounds of the norch, contri- 
bute to the charges of his quarrel with the houſe of Swabia, 
about a kingdom fituated in the moſt ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. But if what the hiſtorian adds be true, which how- 
ever can ſcarce be doubted, it will be eaſy to perceive, that 
in order to raiſe money, there was no means, though never 
ſo unjuſt, but what were approved by this pope “. 

The ſums borrowed in the king's name amounted, ac- 
cording to the pope's account, to one hundred thirty-five 
thouſand five hundred and forty marks, principal money, be- 
tides intereſt d. Alexander was not ignorant that the king's 
revenue ſcarce ſufficed for his neceſſary expences, and con- 
ſequently it was impoſſible to take from thence wherewith to 
latisfy the pretended creditors. To help the king out of this 
ſtrait, he cauſed him to allow, that all the extraordinary le- 
vies of money in his kingdom ſhould be applied to that uſe, 
for which he undertook to find means himſelf to raiſe what 
ſums they ſhould want. It was not ſo much the purſes of the 
people or barons, as of the clergy, that were to be drained. 
Beũdes, that the clergy had moſt ready money, they more 
tamely ſubmitted to the pope, than the people would to the 
king, Accordingly, to oblige the clergy to pay the greateſt 
thare of this debt, Alexander made uſe of. a very extraordi- 
nary means, ſuggeſted to him by the biſhop of Hereford. 

« cauſed a great number of obligatory notes to be drawn, 
Whereby each biſhop, abbot, or prior in England, acknow- 


conqu 


This year kin 


of liberties thou! 1 Henry ordered by proclamation, that the great charter 


all 0 be faithfully and inviolably obſerved. But, as Mat. Paris 
well obſerves, to what purpoſe were theſe proclamations, when the king and 


his great men ſet the reſt of the nation ſo ill an example, by their frequent 
violations of it ? 07. 


907. 
Beſides fifty thouſand more, in which the prelates ſtood bound to the 
POPC, though without their own knowledge and conſent, The words of Mat, 


Paris, upon this occaſion, are theſe: “ The ſacred privileges of churches 


i fignify nothing; 
: not for deſtructi 
but for three, 

* tithes to the cl 


don, yet the tax upon the clergy, which was granted at firſt 
is now changed into five years; and formerly laymen paid 
* ergy, hut now even the prelates are a to pay tenths 
Perch aries, an aid was granted in ſuccour ot the Holy Land, and we 
eee ed to pay it, to fight againſt the chriſtians of Apulia : a tenth 

Was alſo granted by us to the king for the obſervation of the great charter, 
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and though the pope has a power only for edification, and 


303 
ledged to have received of ſuch a merchant of Sienna, o 
Florence, or ſome other place in Italy, the ſum of ----*, tor 


the occaſions of his church, and bound himſelf to repav ir a 
ſuch a time. This done, endcavours were uſed to confirain 
each to ſign one of thele notes, as it he had really borrowed 
the money. This was ſuch an oppreſſion; thar it would be 
difficult to find an inſtance of the like among the molt ta» 
mous tyrants 4, * | 
[1256] To execute this deſign Ruſtand afſembled all the 
prelates of the kingdom, and acquainted them with the pope's 
pleaſure, that each ſhould fign one of theſe notes, and bind 
himſelt ſpeedily to pay the ſum mentioned therein, under pain 
of excommunication. This propoſal ſo ſurprized the pre- 
lates, that the biſhop of London conld not forbear ſay ing 
aloud, *©* that he would loſe his life rather than ſubmit to 
“ ſo tyrannical an oppreſſion.” The biſhop of Worceſter 
ſaid as much; and in fine Ruſtand had for anſwer, ©* That 
te the clergy of England would not be flaves to the pope.” 
The nuncio complained to the king of this hold anſwer, 
intimating, that the biſhop of London was the author of the 
clergy's diſobedience. Henry, who was no leſs exaſperated 
than the nuncio, fell into a great paſſion with the biſhop, 
and told him, fince he was afraid neither of his nor the pope's 
indignation, hc ſhould quickly feel the effects. This threat 
not being capable of daunting the prelate, he replied, “ He 
* was very ſenſible the king and the pope were more pow- 
* erful than he; but in caſe his mitre were taken from him, 
* he would clap a helmet in its place.” However, this 
firmneſs was not capable to make the nuncio give over his 
project. By the help of the biſhop of Hereford, he ſowed 
diſcord among the chief ot the clergy, by careſſing ſome, 
frightening others, and cauſing accuſations to be brought 
againſt ſome, from whence he took occaſion to excommuni- 
cate them. Theſe cenſures were the more terrible, becauſe, 
if within forty days they ſued not for abſolution, which could 
not be obtained but by ſubmitting to the pope's will, all their 
their revenues were confiſcated. | 

But what the king and pope extorted from private perſons 
by theſe violent ways, could not amount to a ſum ſufficient 
for their occaſions. There was a neceſſity of prevailing with 
all the clergy to fign the notes, otherwiſe it was not worth 
while to commit ſuch flagrant acts of injuſtice, Where- 
fore Ruſtand once more ſummoned the prelates upon this 
affair. But the abſence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was out of the kingdom, and the. vacancy of the ſec of 
York furniſhed the prelates with a pretence to deſire a delay, 
which could not be refuſed them. They hoped that time 
would produce ſome favourable turn, to exempt them from 
paying the money demanded; But the conduct of the nun- 
cio quite deftroyed theſe hopes. He fell into a rage with 
thoſe who raiſed any difficulties in the affair, and thought it 
very ſtrange that the leaſt oppoſition ſhould be made to the 
pope's pleaſure. Leonard, a deputy or prolocutor for the 
clergy, inſiſting on the injuſtice of the pope's demand, Ru- 
ſtand commanded him to {ay whether he ſpoke for himſelf, or 
in the name of the prelates. Then he wrote down the depu— 
ty's words, ſaying, he would inform the pop? of his inſolent 
expreſſions. Another clergyman willing likewiſe to ſpeak 
a hittle freely of the matter, the nuncio told him in a furious 
tone, that if he had not a regard for the prelates, he would 
not leave him a hair on his head. 

The delay granted the clergy being expired, all the pre- 
lates, with the archdeacons, the repreſentatives of the inferior 
clergy, aſſembled at London. As they met purely upon 
this affair, Ruſtand renewed his inſtances the very firſt day. 
'The clergy replied, by Leonard their prolocutor, that their 
poverty hindered them from confenting to the pope's demand, 
confidering it was founded neither upon reaſon nor juſtice. The 
nuncio made anſwer, There was no injuſtice in what the 
*« pope claimed, ſince all churches belonged to him, he 
* could diſpoſe of their incomes as he pleaſed.” This extra- 
ordinary pretenſion was replied to by Leonard, ſaying, * In- 
* deed all churches might be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to belong 
to the pope, but it was only that he ſhould protect and de- 


& which notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides many other grievances then 
done to the clergy and church of England by the pope's means, though 
„with the privity and connivance of the king himſelf, too long to be here 
« repeated.” Which, as Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, though omitted by Dr. Bra- 
dy, yet may ſerve to let us fee the fad condition of the people, where the 
prince, inſtead of defending them, gives them up for a prey to a foreign 
power, Sce Mat, Paris, towards the cloſe of the year 1 265. p. 918, 

ce Five, fix or ſeven hundred marks a- piece or more. Nat. Paris. 

4 This year, among other arbitrary acts, the king took a tallage of five 
hundred marks from the citizens of London; and invaded all the poſſeſſions 
of Robert de Ros, a man of note, Mat. Paris.—And alto iſſued out a pio- 
clamation, that all who were worth fifteen pounds a year in land, ſhould 


take upon them the order of knighthood; and that thoſe who would not, 
ſhould buy it off with money. Ibid. | . 
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de fend them, and not appropriate them to his own uſe, left the pope free to revoke it whenever he pleaſed wh. 
&« Tn like manner, continued he, as we ſay in England, all was not reciprocal; Pn, 
e things are the king's; yet no man ever imagined the king The king was not ſatisfied with demanding of his par 

4 was proprietor of all the eſtates of his ſubjects: ſo with ment an extraordinary aid. He would have moreoye "4 
1c regard to the lands of the church, it can never be proved clergy ſtand bound for the ſums, the pope pretended ivere fin 
e that it was the intention of the founders to give them to due to him, and conſent that the tenths granted for th a 
*© the pope.” This reply did but ſtill more exaſperate the ſhould be continued for five years: Theſe demands wow £ 
nuncio, who however thought not fit to diſpute any longer. exorbitant, that the clergy could not reſolve to comply W 
He contented himſelf with aying, in a menacing tone, Let them. But there was not the ſame regard for the rin 
cc every one ſpeak for himſelf, that the may know who as for the temporal lords. The pope no ſooner fpoke — 
« is for, and who againſt him.” This he ſaid to frighten an imperious tone, by the mouth of his nuncio, but ra 
them : but his violent proceedings had a quite contrary effect. clergy tamely ſubmitted, and gave the king the preatef : 4 
The prelates, full of indignation at this treatment, unani- of his demands. * 
mouſly replied, they neither could nor would ſubmit to ſo How large ſums ſoever were lately drawn out of the k; 

unjuſt an exaction; that this was their laſt reſolution, and dom, Henry ſtill continued his exactions, as well upon kl 
they were ready to ſuffer death, in a cauſe much more juſt citizens of dion, as the reſt of the kingdom, He ary 
than that for which the bleſſed St. Thomas Becket endured even the Welſh, whom he confidered as his ſubjects 55 
martyrdom. The nuncio finding there was no prevailing by they were become his vaſfals, feel the effects of his — 
threats, grew more calm, and ſaid, he would go himſelt and nets. The oppreffions they endured, on divers Pretences, 
talk with the pope about the difficulties which occurred in the wearing out their patience, they had recourſe to © 
execution of his orders. The clergy ſent likewiſe, in their and invaded the frontiers of England, from whence th , 
name, the dean of St. Paul's to acquaint his holineſs with the carried away a great booty. Prince Edward would "a 
reaſons of their denial. To finiſh this affair, which I have chaſtiſed them, but it was not poſſible for him to raiſe a fe 


no defign to reſume, I ſhall relate here what terms the clergy ficient number of troops to ſtop their progreſs. The king 101 
obtained from the court of Rome, after long ſolicitations. treaſury was fo exhauſted, both by the pope and his own . hal 
As the pope pretended, the ſums in queſtion were really bor- vourites, that not being able to furniſ money for the ory wo 
rowed for the ſervice of the king and church, he ordered that he was forced to ſuffer the Welſh to plunder his borders with ha 
each prelate ſhould pay his ſhare in n to his revenue; impunity. His fondneſs for his half brothers, and the aw 
but that the money thus paid, ſhould be deducted out of the queen's relations was aſtoniſhing. He was not ſatisfied with gre 
tenths which ſhould hereafter be granted to the king. After loading them with immenſe — which diſabled him to 
this deciſion, refuſing to hearken to any thing further, the defend his kingdom, but permitted them to oppreſs his own co 
clergy were forced to pay money they had not borrowed, ſubjects, by forbidding the chancellor to iflue any writs to AR 
and to the payment whereof they were bound without know- their prejudice. | Ea 
ing any thing of the matter. | Mean time the pope was not yet content with the ut tur 
Some time after, the nuncio convened all the abbots of the ſums drawn from England. He preſſed the king continually = lo 
Ciſtercian order, and demanded one year's revenue of their to fend him money, threatening to revoke the grant 0 the 
wool, to ſupply the occaſions of the pope and the king. Sicily, if he did not ſpeedily perform what he had promiſed niir 
They anſwered, they could not Fr luch a demand, un- Henry excuſed his not having yet ſent away troops into Ital 5 pre 
leſs debated in a general chapter of their order. This reply with an Engliſh general, becauſe, inſtead of being able to de- = Wi 
not ſatisfying the Italian prelate he fell into a paſſion, and fray this freſh expence, he could not accompliſh the payment of Ss fea 
{wore, if he could not prevail with them in a body, he the ſums demanded by the pope. But to ſatisfy him in fone dot 
would fo treat them ſingly, that they ſhould be conſtramed meaſure, he remitted him five thouſand marks, and ordered matte 
to comply. He ſoon performed his threat. For flight or prince Edward his ſon, who was to ſucceed him, to ratify þ I 
imaginary faults, he attacked them one after another, and the agreements relating to Sicily. In another letter on this dir 
cauſed them to be grievoufly fined. But this order had occaſion, he acquainted him, that the barons of the realu con 
ſuch powerful protectors about the pope, that the nuncio refuſed to ſubſcribe to the terms that were required of hin, W den 
was commanded to deſiſt. thinking them ſomewhat unreaſonable t, eſpecially ſince the in 
The tyranny exerciſed by the court of Rome upon the affairs of Sicily were altered by the treachery of the marqus & wh: 
clergy of England, was of fo ſtrange a nature, that the hiſto- of Hoemburch. As ſoon as the pope heard that the nobles . in ! 
rian who relates all theſe facts, was afraid he ſhould be fuſ- began to murmur, he thought it time to get all he could ex- d 
pected of inventing them, unleſs he produced an authentic pect from England, plainly forſceing that the game he wa be! 
proof. This doubtleſs, was his view, in inferting at large playing would foon be at an end. For that purpoſe, ke ſen: Wo: 
in his hiftory one of Alexander's bulls, which ſhews, that into England a nuncio, John de Dia, with ſeveral bulls, al = ſu 
nothing was done in the affair of the notes but by his expreſs tending to procure money of the king, in order to pay th: leaf 
words. This bull, directed to Ruſtand, concludes with pope's pretended debts. By the firſt, he enjoined the biſhons £ N 
theſe words: “ You fhall take care to let the king know, punctually to pay the tenths granted to the king, notwith- bor 
that all this is our will and pleaſure. Wherefore I ſet ſtanding all letters, indulgencies, or privileges whatever. 1a ee 
don in theſe preſents, what each abbot and prior ſhall be all appearance, the deduction which they were before allowed bed 
bound to pay. The prior and monaſtery of Durham five to make, was rendered of no effect by this clauſe. Another lurp 
hundred marks; of Bath four hundred; of Thorney, four bull granted the king for his voyage to the Holy Land, from We” 
© hundred, &c.----Dated at Anagnia the tenth of the calends which he had already been exempred, all the revenues of tir mak 
„of July, in the ſecond year of our pontificate.“ vacant benefices. By a third, he gave him the incomes or 188 
Let us return now to the king, who was ſolliciting with non- reſidents. A fourth, granted him the tenths of all he Hen 
no leſs earncſtneſs for the aids demanded of the barons, ecclefiaſtical revenues of the kingdom, according to their ex- „ Ron 
to place the prince his fon on the throne of Sicily. The tended value, whereas they were wont to be rated according this 
archbiſhop of Meſſina was lately come from Rome, on pur- tothe ancient taxations. A fifth, ordered to Ruſtand to adjudg: this 
poſe to tecond the king's demand with the pope's letters to to the king the chattels of clergymen who died inteſtate. By — 
the lords, exhorting them to give the king content. But the a fixth, he commanded the nuncio to tax all the eccleſiaſtics : 15 
pope's eagerneſs, and the archbiſhop of Meſfina's prefling in- of the kingdom, for the aid they were to give the king, not. WE 15 * 
itznces, proved quite contrary to their deſigns. For it was withſtanding all privileges granted by his predeceſſors, and all ans 
very viſible, that the money was to be put into the pope's exemptions or objections whatever. A ſeventh, excommu- b 2 
hands, otherwiſe he would not have taken ſuch pains. Be- nicated all the prelates who ſhould not pay their tenths with 4 
fides the parliament could not reſolve to ſuffer troops to be ſuch a time. There were ſeveral others which it is nced- 15 L 
ſent into Italy, as the pope and the king defired, perſuaded leſs to mention, fince they all tended to the fame end. The ew! 
as they wore, that it was expoſing them to certain ruin. importunity of the creditors of Sienna and Florence ſervcd 1 80 
Theſe conſiderations induced them to refuſe the king the aid always for a pretence of theſe oppreſſions. Though thei? 2 N 
he demanded. To juſtify their denial, they preſented an ad- debts ſhould have been overpaid by all the levies of monte a day 
dreſs, ſetting forth their reaſons. I. The difficulty of the made in England on that account, they were like the Hydra, * 
rojected undertaking. II. The poverty of the nation. whoſe heads continually revived. | | — 
II. The dread of an invaſion from the neigbouring ſtates, [1257 It ſeemed that in this unfortunate reign, a concourſe Map 
if the forces of the kingdom were ſent ſo far off. IV. This of malignant influences met in England, to impoveriſh the ad as to tl 
project was formed without the conſent of parliament. tion. Every thing contributed to their. miſery, and cv? TOW, 2 
V. Laſtly, The condition anne xed to the grant of Sicily, ſeemingly the moſt remote, were found at length to tend 10 | , 
. ; | lately n 
One hundred and thirty-five. thouſand marks principal, and five hundred f Theſe terms or agreements are to be ſeen at the. end of tom. | of the Y he di 
and forty more for intereſt. Mat. Paris. | | Public Acts, among thoſe that were omitted. Rapin. Mi * In 
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\ William ear} of Holland, and king of the 
the ſame end killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Friſons, | elec- 
— — were divided about the choice of a new 
oo 5 * Romans. Some, who were the majority, gave 
king 0" ©: for Richard brother to the king of England, and 
Joy | choſe Alphonſo king of Caſtile. Richard, more dili- 
pn * his competitor, went immediately to be crowned at 
| ne Cha ne, and. ſupported his right by his preſence in 
Aix Ia hüllt Alphonſo acted only by embaſſadors. How- 
Ser, Richard had no other advantage over his m_ but that 

? : an honour, which coſt him ſo dear, that 
Ar 3 been very ſorry to purchaſe it at that 
A Richard is ſaid to carry into Germany ſeven hundred 
— d pounds ſterling in ready money s, an immenſe ſum 
2 A days, which, added to what the pope had drawn out 
_ he ſor As made a very great ſcarcity of money. The 
nh r ſort of people were great ſufferers by it, becauſe, the 
—_ not being very plentiful, they were not able to buy 
3 which were grown very dear®, All theſe evils 
po ws the king. lefftuated with his Sicilian project, he 
moge the clergy 1. a freſh aid, that of the laſt year not ſut- 
bei he aſſured them, to pay his debts. As he expected 

— with great oppoſition from the prelates, he brought 
* 3 aſſembly prince Edmund his fon, dreſſed in a Sicihan 
abi imagining that, charmed like him with the fight, they 
cds readily grant his demands. But this artifice would 
have been but of little force, had not the prelates been again 
awed by the nuncio, who compelled them by his threats to 

rant the king forty-two thouſand pounds ſterling. 
a To all the calamities England laboured under during the 
courſe of this year muſt be added the war with Wales, which 
was vigorouſly carried on by the Welſh, and very faintly by 
England. Prince Edward, who undertook to chaſtiſe theſe 
turbulent people, was forced to retreat before them with ſome 
loſs. Their daily _— obliged the king to march againſt 
them. But upon his approach, they retired to their moun- 
tains, having * laid waſte their borders, and thereby 
prevented Henry from proceeding. But this was not all. 
When he imagined the Welſh at a diſtance, and ſeized with 
fear, they ſo effectually took advantage of his negligence, as 
to ſurprize him and cut in pieces a good part of his army ; 
after which he thought only of retiring. 

It muſt be forpeiting that at ſuch a juncture, Henry ſhould 
think of frightening the king of France. However, without 
conſidering his weak eftate, he ſent embafſadors to him, to 
demand the reftitution of Normandy, and the other provinces 
in France taken from the Engliſh. It is not known, with 
what view, or from what motive he renewed this pretenſion, 
in ſo proud and haughty a manner, that one would have 
thought his affairs in the moſt flouriſhing condition, and that 
he was able to fupport this bravado. Lewis, who was better 
acquainted with his affairs than himſelf, forebore however to 
inſult him, contenting himſelf with roughly denying ſo un- 
leafonable a demand. 

Mean time Ruftand the Nuncio, who was gone to Rome 
for new inſtructions, ſoon returned into England, with power 
to excommunicate the king, if, purfuant to his engagements, 
ne did not ſpeedily undertake the projected conqueſt. Henry 
ſurprized at theſe menaces, and not knowing how to. ſatisfy 
the pope, cauſed his fon Edmund humbly to intreat him to 
make the terms more eaſy on which he had accepted the 
grant of Sicily. This petition proving of no great effect, 
_ ”_ at length forced to _— meg to go ” 

ome, and renounce, in the name of his ſon, the grant o 
this imaginary crown which had already coſt him ſo 2 But 
this was not what the pope wanted. Far from receiving this 
renunciation, he fent a new nuncio named Arlot, impower- 
ing him to make ſome alteration in the grant. But withal 
he ordered him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to engage the 
king more deeply by granting him ſome new favours, which 
coft him nothing, ſince it was always at the clergy's expence. 
* that purpoſe, he charged his nuncio to publiſh a me 

all, enjoining the biſhops to pay the tenths granted to the 
king, under pain of ba B 4 * — all 
objeQtions, all appeals, and all letters obtained or to be 


Mu. Paris ſays, he was fo rich, as to be able to ſpend a hundred anarks 
Y day tor ten years together, P+ 942+ 
The author of Walter of —— Julius ſays, proviſions were ſo 
ace, that he himſelf ſaw the people fighting for the carcaſſes of dead 
dogs, and other carrian, and | 


Mat. Par: to cat the waſh that was ſet for the hogs. But 
at, Paris obſerves, that this was ging not fo much to the ſcarcity of corn, 

money, corn having been ſeveral times dearer thau it was 

one died with hunger, as many did at this time. 

* ra were no.leſs than the hiſhiops of Worceſter and Wincheſter, the 

lately - q\eliminiter, the earl of Leiceſter, Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, 


now, and Jet n 


q Cf ha Gd thi | marſhal, Peter of Savoy, and Robert Walcran. It.ſeems as 


* In NI. 5 on account of the king of France's ſcruples. Mat. Paris. 
lent, this year, was held a parliament at Weſtminſter, in which 
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obtained, to the contrary.” What is more ſtrange, and 
hardly conceivable, is, that the vaſt ſums ſent to the pope, 
had not at all promoted the conqueſt of Sicily, nor even the 
leaft part been put to that uſe, fince, after the defeat of 
Nocera, the pope had no army on foot. Befides the tenths, 
and other aids frequently paid by the clergy to the king on 
that account, the parliament had furniſhed conſiderable ſup- 
plies, and yet there appeared no bottom to this gulf, which 
ſwallowed up all the riches of the 1 The clergy 
grieved to ſee themſelves thus 2 : the people mur- 
mured no leſs, when they conſidered, that ſo much money 
raiſed in England, and which, it is affirmed, amounted to 
above nine hundred and fifty thouſand marks was not ſuffi- 
cient to ſatify the avarice of the pope, who ſtill craved for 
more k. 

[1258] It was not poſſible but ſo many oppreſſions would at 
length tire the 133 of the Engliſh. e barons were till 
more ä than the people, as the moſt conſiderable poſts, 
to which they thought themſelves alone entitled, were enjoyed 
by foreigners. This uſually excites the zeal of the great 
men, and makes them ſuch fticklers for the good of the 
public. If their own private intereſt is not concerned, in 
vain will it be expected that the nobles expoſe their lives and 
fortunes in defence of the liberties of an injured people. This 
is a remark, at which no nation in particular ought to be 
offended, ſince it agrees with all times and with all places. 
The great men, who then lived in England, were of the 
ſame character. The credit and riches of the foreigners, 
were the chief grievance of the barons, and the real motive 
of their complaints. If they urged ſome other abuſes, it 
was becauſe they themſelves had no advantage from thence, 
or to gain the people on their fide. They had hitherto thought 
to oblige the king to alter his condutt, by binding him with 
ſolemn oaths. But they perceived at length there was no 
ſecuring this Proteus, as an hiſtorian ſtiles kim, unleſs more 
violent means were uſed. In this belief they began to hold 
ſecret conferences together, to conſider of proper expedients 
to reform the government, and eſpecially to exclude the 
foreigners. The king quickly furnifhed them with an oppor- 
tunity to execute their defigns, by calling a parliament, of 
whom he demanded, according to cuſtom, a powerful aid for 
the affair of Sicily, for as to the voyage to the Holy Land, 
it was no longer mentioned. The parliament, purſuant to 
the reſolution already taken by the principal barons, inſtead 
of granting his demand, vehemently complained of the breach 
of his promiſes, and of all the grievances in general, ſpoken 
of in the courſe of this reign. Henry perceiving that a 
haughty carriage would be in vain on this occaſion, fell to 
his old artifice of appeaſing the lords, by acknowledging 
himſelf guilty, and omar A to reform what was amils. 
But for once they were not ſo credulous. They told him 
plaimly, that without leaving it to him, they deſigned to re- 
form the government themſelves, ſo as to fear no more his 
breach of faith. Therefore, under pretence of the difficulties 
in this affair, the parliament was prorogued, and the city of 
Oxford appointed for the place of the next ſeſſion. And as 
he was apprehenſive, that in the mean time, the barons 
would make preparations, which he found he could not pre- 
vent, he gave them a poſitive promiſe, that as ſoon as they 
met, he would join with them in the defired reformation. He 
figned likewiſe a charter, whereby he conſented that the ar- 
ticles to be reformed, ſhould be drawn up by four and twenty 
lords, of whom he would chuſe twelve, and promiſed to 
obſerve whatever ſhould be ſettled by theſe commiſſioners. 
To give the ove authority to this charter, he cauſed prince 
Edward his fon to fign it with him, to convince them of his 
fincerity. They had been ſo often deceived by the like pro- 
miſes, that they could not believe this to be more ſincere. 
Without relying an the king's proteſtations, the barons ſum- 
moned all the military tenants, and on the day appointed 


came to Oxford, well attended, and reſolutely bent to com- 


pel the king to 2 his word. The firſt thing was the 
election of the four and twenty commiſſioners, who were to 
draw the articles of the intended reformation. The king choſe 


twelve!, and the other twelve were elected by the barons m, 


the king demanded the tenths of the whole beneficed clergy, for ſive yeare, 


according to the new valuation, without any deduction or allowance. But 
the parliament thinking the demand extravagant, agreed to grant the kin 
an aid of fifty thouſand marks, on condition the great charter .was. obſerved. 
But Henry refuſed to accept of it. Mat. Paris, p. 946. 

The biſhops of London and Wincheſter ; Henry, ſan to the king of the 
Romans; John earl of Warren; Guido de Lufignan, and William de Va- 
lence, the king's hali-orothers; John earl of Warwick; John Mane], frier; 

de Derlington, abbot of Weſtminſter ; Henry de Wengham, dean of St. 
artin's, London; the'twelfth is omitted, but ſuppoſed to be either Peter 
of Savoy, or James Audly. | 
= The biſhop of Woreeſter; the carls Simon of Leiceſter, Richard of 
Glouceſter, Humphry of Hereford, Roger of Norfolk, earl marſhal ; the 


lords 


— — — —— — 
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who made Simon de Montfort carl of Leiceſter, prefident of 
this council, The election being over, the four and twenty 
drew up ſome articles, to which the parliament reſerved to 
themſelves a power to add,, from time to time, ſuch others 
as ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the good of the ſtate, They 
were in ſubſtance as follows : 

I. That the king ſhould confirm the great charter, which 
he had ſworn fo often to obſerve without any effect. 

II. That the office of chief juſticiary ſhould be given to a 
perſon of, capacity and integrity, that would adnuniſter juſ- 
tice as well to the poor as the rich without diſtinction. | 

III. That the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, and other 
officers and public miniſters, ſhould be choſen by the tour 
and twenty. 2 

IV. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſhould be left 
to the care of the four and twenty, who ſhall intruſt them 
with ſuch as were well affected to the ſtate. | 

V. That it ſhould be death for any perſon of what degree 
or order ſoever, to oppoſe, directly or indirectly, what ſhould 
be ordained by the four and twenty. 3 

VI. That the parliament ſhould meet at leaſt once every 
year, to make ſuch ſtatutes as ſhould be judged neceflary for 
the welfare of the kingdom ®. | 

It is certain, that twelve deputies, or repreſentatives of the 
commons, were preſent, in this parliament ; but whether it 
was by permiſſion or right, I mean, whether it was a new re- 
gulation, or the commons had their repreſentatives in the 
former parliaments, is what I dare not undertake to deter- 
mine; fince the Engliſh are not agreed in this point among 
themſelves. However, as in a diſpute of this nature, it is 
difficult to help inclining to one fide, I readily own myſelf of 
their opinion who believe this to be the firſt time that the re- 
preſentatives of the commons were admitted to fit in parlia- 
ment. And indeed if the commons had a right to fit there 
at the time we are ſpeaking of, it would be very ſtrange that 
they ſhould nominate but twelve repreſentatives for the whole 
kingdom. Moreover all the hiſtorians agree that theſe twelve 
were not commoners | as now reputed] but all barons, ſtiled 
immediate tenants of the crown®. Add to this, it would be 
very ſurprizing, if the commons enjoyed this privilege betore, 
that hiſtorians ſhould never diſtinguiſh them from the nob1- 
lity. And yet, among ſo many writers who, from the con- 
queſt to the end of the reign of Henry III. have ſpoken of 
parliaments, not one has diſtinguiſhed the commons as mak- 
ing a diſtinct body or ſeparate houſe from the barons, In 
ſhort, it may be added, as a precedent by no means tavour- 
able to the antiquity of the right of the commons, that in 
France it was not till the reign of Philip the Fair, that the 
third eſtate was admitted into the general aſſembly of the 
ſtates, as Paſquier aſſures us. However this be, as it is from 
this and another aſſembly, which I ſhall mention preſently, 
that ſome date the original of the privilege of the commons, 
it was neceſſary to acquaint the reader therewith. 

The parliament approving the articles drawn by the four 
and twenty, the king was obliged to give his aſſent to them, 
and cauſe all neceſſary orders for their execution to be diſ- 
patched, Prince Edward like wiſe folemaly ſwore to obſerve, 
and cauſe them to be obſerved, to the utmoſt of his power. 
Thus Henry, for his too great neglect of his ſubjects, found 
himſelt at laſt forced to divide with them the government of 
his kingdom, or rather to reſign the whole into their hands. 
Perhaps he would have avoided this misfortune, had he been 
leſs obſequous to the court of Rome, which certainly was 
the principal cauſe of his diſgrace. But it was then very dif- 
ficult to keep, in that reſpect, a juſt medium. King John loſt 
himſelf by too vigorouſly oppoſirig the pope ; and Henry, by 

making himſelf his ſlave. | | 

The articles agreed on, then called the ſtatutes or proviſions 
of Oxford, met at firſt with ſome oppoſition. The earl of 
Warren reiuted to ſign them. Prince Edward, who ſwore 
to them againſt his will, wanted to go from his oath. Hen- 
ry, ſon to the King of the Romans, openly proteſted they were 
of no force, till the king his father, then in Germany, eon- 
ſented to them, 'This proteſtation drew a very mortifying 


lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitz Geoffrey, Hugh Bigod, Richard de 
Gray, William Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh de Eſpenſer. 
Mat. Paris. * f : WE ns. | b 

a The Annals of Burton, where the order is drawn up in form, ſay the 
four and twenty ordained, that there ſhould be three parliaments in the year ; 
the firſt eight days after Michaelmas; the ſecond the morrow after Candle- 
mas-day ; and the third, on the firſt of June, p. 415. 
ln the ſame Annals is the act for the election of the twelve, which was 
drawn up in French in this form: „ge it remembered, that the community 
+ have choſen twelve wife men, who ſhall come to parliaments, as alſo at 
other times, when there ſhall be necd, and the king or his council ſhall com- 
mand. or fend to them, to treat of the buſineſs of the king and realm; and 
« the community will hold for eſtabliſhed what theſe twelve*ſhall-do ; and 
© this ſhall be done to ſpare the colt and charges of the community,” The 


reply from the eartof Leiceſter; Without regarding: his qu 
lity, the earl plainly told him, © If the king his father 10 
5e fuſed to join with the barons, he ſhould not enjoy one "i 
© of land in England.“ But the greateſt oppoſition was fron 
the foreigners, and particularly the king's half-brothers — 
the queen's relations; eſpecially William, biſhop elec .g; 
Valence, was chiefly concerned; becauſe the whole royal au. 
thority, now reduced within narrow bounds by theſe ſtatines. 
was properly in his hands. Accordingly, he publicly deci,” 
ed, he would not deliver up the caſtles, -of which he had the 
cuſtody, But the earl of Leiceſter, who was naturally ig. 
petuous, immediately-replied, he ſhould part either with the 
caſtles or his head. This threat being ſupported by the rc 
of the barons, the Poictevins reſolved to ſhut theniſelves * 
in Wincheſter, plainly ſeeing they were not able to withſtand 
the torrent. Their flight“ was no ſooner known, but. the 
barons mounted their horſes and purſued them, but it ua; 
not poſſible to overtake them. However, as at ſuch a june. 
ture, it was difficult for foreigners, fo univerſally hated, to pig. 
cure a ſufficient protection, they conſented to depart the Kine. 
dom, provided they might have ſafe conduct. This con... 
tion being readily granted, they were brought to London dil. 
they could be embarked. It is affirmed that . duripg their 
ſtay in the city, they invited to an entertainment ſeveral lords. 
ſome of whom died preſently after; which gave occafion tg 
ſuſpect they were poiſoned. But perhaps the hatred of the 
Englith to theſe foreigners, was the chief cauſe of the ſuſpi- 
cion. Be that as it will, a few days after they embarked at. 
Dover, and returned into their own country. | 
The barons being thus rid of the foreigners, agreed before 
their ſeparation, upon an oath of aſſociation, to ſtand by the 
proviſions of Oxford with their lives and fortunes, If ue 
believe an hiſtorian who has given us the particulars of this 
affair, the four and twenty ſoon abuled their power, in giy. 
ing all the places and offices to their relations and friends, 
He accuſes them alſo of holding frequent parliaments, with. 
out the King's conſent, whom they confidered only as the 
ſhadow of a ſovereign. | 
In a parliament aſſembled at Wincheſter, the barons re- 
ſolved to ſend commiſſioners to the city ot London, to invite 
them to join in their aſſociation. This was eafily obtained; 
the Londoners having ſtill more reaſon to complain of he 
king than all the refit of the kingdom. This affair being 
ended, and the parliament judging it neceſſary to proceed in 
a legal way againſt the foreigners, who were expelled the 
kingdom, paticd an act for their perpetual baniſnment. How: 
ever, as Athelmer biſhop of Wincheſter was in the numbe; 
of the banithed, there was a neceſſity of making fore 
excule to the pope, ſince the biſhops had been long exempted 
from the civil juritdiction. There was occaſion likewiſe to 
Juſtify to the pope the conduct of the parliament, bach wil! 
regard to the affair of Sicily, and the late alterations in the 
government of the kingdom. It was reſolved therefore, that 
the barons ſhould write to the pope, to inform him of wer 
had paſſed. Their letter was to this effect: That they bad 
„ been prevented, for ſeveral good reaſons, from yielding to 
„ his admonirions, with-reſpect to the conqueſt ot Sicily, 
“ Firſt, becauſe the king had engaged in that undertaking 
e without their advice, and without conſidering the ſtate 0! 
« the kingdom, which was by no means able to bear the cx- 
« pence of ſuch an expedition. Secondly, becauſe the con- 
&« ditions on which the king had accepted the grant of Sci 
* for the prince his ſon, were too, hard and impracticable; 
«© nevertheleſs if the pope would mitigate them, they wete 
&« ready to proſecute that affair to the utmoſt of their po. 
« Then they vindicated the Oxford proviſions, alledging the 
* king's incapacity, and eaſineſs to give himſelf up to 18 
« guidance of ſuch as had no concern for the good 01 u 
« kingdom. They inſiſted chiefly upon this, ſhewing b. 
« ſtrong reaſons, that it was not proper the kingdom ihouw- 
„ be governed by foreigners. They mentioned the bing 
c of Wincheſter in particular, as the principal author old 
« evils England groaned under. They afiirmed, this pre” 
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c was guilty of divers enormous crimes, Which induced 


„upon the common bulineſs ; namely, the biſhop of London, the ele 
« Wincheſter, the carl of Hereford, Philip Baſſet, John de Baliol, Jem . 
« Verdun, John de Gray, Roger de Sumerie, Roger de Montalt, 2%." 
« de Eſpenſer, Thomas de Greſley, and Agidius de Argentum. 
Burton, p. 425. Now all theſe were barons, 3 

? They ſtole away privately while the- barons were at dinner, in On 
take refuge with their brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, Mat. Paris. 

4 You may ſee tlie form of this aſſociation in the Annals ot Burton f. 
413, and likewiſe of the oath the four and twenty were to take, ibid. As a. 
the oaths of the chief juſticiary and chancellor, ibid. h 
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te to geſire leave to depart the kingdom; being conſcious he 
« could not poſhbly render a good account of his actions. 
« Above all, they accuſed him of adviſing the king to break 
4 his word and oath, which could not but be conſtrued as a 
1c ſettled defign to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, And 
« therefore they would never ſuffer him to return again; 
« and ſuppoſing they did, the people were bent to oppoſe it. 


| To give the more weight to their apology, they ſent their 


letter to the pope by ſome of their own body, who were com- 
"Goned to diſplay more fully the outrages ot the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and the reſt of the royal relations “. 

The pope was not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons. He wanted 
to continue to draw money from the king on the old pretence 
of the affair of Sicily ; and what the barons had lately done, 
laid an inſuperable obſtacle in his way. However not to ex- 
aſpcrate them, he delayed ſending an anſwer, and contented 
himſelf with privately affuring the King of his 28 
But withal, as if Henry had been in a condition to ſupply him 
with money, he preſſed him to pay the arrears due to the 
Italian merchants, of which he pretended the intereſt alone 
amounted to a vaſt ſum. He was willing however to give 
him ſome ſhort time, which was no ſooner expired, but the 
biſhop of London received expreſs orders to excommunicate 
all the debtors of the Italian merchants, of what quality ſocver. 
But times being altered, his orders, no longer countenanced 
by the government, remained unexecuted, For the ſame rea- 
ſon, the conqueſt of the kingdom of Sicily was now deemed 
a chimerical project, tending only to-the ruin of England. 

Mean time the unfortunate Henry, ſtript of all his autho- 
rity, ſaw himſelt forced to aſſent to whatever the governors 
were pleaſed to preſcribe him, and to fign all the orders pre- 
ſented to him for the obſervance of ſtatutes, which deprived 
him of all his prerogatives. Though the earl of Leiceſter 
was his brother-in-law, yet of all the barons he conſidered 
him as his greateſt enemy, and the chicf author of his dit- 
grace. The conſtraint he was under, did not hinder him 


from diſcovering to the carl himſelf what he thought of him. 


One day as he was going to the Tower by water, a ſudden 
ſtorm [of thunder and lightning] obliging him to land at 
the firſt ſtairs, it happened to be at Durham-Houſe, where 
the earl of Leiceſter then lay. He was received, at his com- 
ing out of the boar, by the carl himſelf, who, to hearten him 
after his fright told him, “ He need not be afraid, for the 
C ſtorm was over.” I am beyond meaſure afraid of thun- 
der and lightening,” replied the king with a ſevere look, 
but by God's head, I fear thee more than all the thunder 
in the world.“ 

[1259] It was not without reaſon that the King ſtood in 
fear of the carl of Leiceſter. This carl, who was the head of 
the confederates, took with the reſt, all poſſible meaſures to 
hinder him from freeing himſelf from the ſlavery to which 
he was reduced by his imprudence. Their reſolution not to 
forego their authority, manifeſtly appeared in their anſwer 
to the king of the Romans. This prince communicating to 
them by letter his deſign of returning to England, to aſſiſt them 
in appeaſing the troubles of the kingdom, received this 
mortitying anſwer: That they would not ſuffer him to enter 
the kingdom unleſs he ſworc to obſerve the Oxford provifi- 
ons, Richard received the deputics fent on this occaſion 
very haughtily, ſaying, it was ſtrange, the barons ſhould take 
upon them to alter the government in his abſence, and with- 
out his knowledge, and proteſted he would not take the oath 
required of him, but would however return to England, 
This anſwer being brought to the governors, they ſpeedily 
fitted out a fleet, and raiſed an army, to hinder his paſſage 
and landing. But theſe precautions were needleſs. As this 
prince was unable to ſurmount ſo many obſtacles, and yet 
thought his preſence neccflary in England, he promiſed to 
ſubmit to what was eſtabliſhed, Upon this condition he was 
uffered to come over, and upon his arrival at Dover, took 
110 oath in the preſence of the king, and a great number of 
barons who came to meet him *. 

Since the late revolution in England, thoſe who held the 
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To this letter eleven great men put their ſeals, and witneſſed it in the 
nume of the whole community. Eight of them were of the number of tlie 
tour and twenty, and the other three were William de Fortz, earl of Albe- 
marle ; Peter of Savoy, earl of Richmond; and James Audley, This letter 
Carried by four ſkilful and eloquent knights, who added many other 
umes committed by the biſhop of Wincheſter and his brothers; name'y, 
homicide, rapine, oppreſſion, and perjury ; and that Geoffrey de Lufignan, 
22 brothers, roaſted the king's cook, and tortured him to death, 

At. Paris, | 

' Rapin has ex 


0 has preſſed this otherwiſe, but the words of the original are : 
'OINCS Alt:“ ( 


ö N Qui eſt quod timetis, jamtempeſtas pertranſiat ?“ „Cui 
dex non jocosd ſec ſerio reſpondit, vultuque Beo Supra modum 
dum & talgur tormido: fed per caput Dei plus te quam totius mun- 
i 3938 & fulgur contremiſeo.“ Cui comes benigne reſpondlit:“ 
75 mine m1, injuſtum eſt & incredibile ut nec amicum veſtrum ſtabilem, 

einpor vobis & veſtris & regno Angliæ fidelem paveatis; {ed inimicos 


vi 


reins of government, made it a rule to keep peace with the 
neighbouring princes, leſt a foreign war ſhould deſtroy what 
was ſo happily begun. They were apprehenfive above all, 
that the king of France would take advantage of the preſent 
poſture of affairs, to puſh the conqueſts in Guienne. This 
tear made them reſolve to conclude a firm and laſting peace 
with France, by facrificing to her all the king's pretenfions to 
Normandy and Anjou. Beſides, they hoped by this means to 
ſecure Lewis's affiſtance, ſince it would be his intereſt to ſup- 
port the form of government lately eſtabliſhed. Indeed the 
execution ot the intended treaty with him, depended in ſome 
meaſure on the continuance of the preſent eſtabliſhment. 
Purſuant to this project the carl of Leiceſter took upon him 
to go and propoſe it at Paris. The French ſaw confiderable 
advantages in what was offered by the Engliſh, and therefore, 
readily looking upon the carl of Leiceſter as ſufficiently au- 
thorized, though they were not ignorant of the fituation ot 
affairs in England, concluded a treaty with him, which Henry 
was forced to ſign. He was even perſuaded to medt Lewis 
at Abbeville, where the ſtates of France were aſſembled, and 
to renounce in their preſence, all his. pretenſions to Norman- 
dy and Anjou”. Lewis in return gave up le Limofin and le 
Perigord, with all that France poſſetſed beyond the Garonne, 
on condition he would do him homage, and take his ſeat 
among the peers of the realm as duke of Guienne. Thus b 
a treaty France acquired to theſe two provinces a right, which 
before was only owing to the ſword. But the kings of Kng- 
land fucceflors to Henry III. did not think themſelves bound 
by a treaty made at ſuch a juncture. 

Whilſt the king was in France, the four and twenty who 
governed England, thought it time to reform a very great 
grievance, introduced by the king's exceſſive complaiſance for 
the court of Rome. This was the prodigious number of 
Italian eccleſiaſtics, who poſſeſſed all the richeſt benefices in 
the kingdom. "Theſe men, without ever refiding on their 
benefices, farmed them out to private perſons, or religious 
houſes, who ſent them the revenues into Italy. By this means, 
the want of money, long ſince complained of, daily increaſ- 
ed. As a remedy for this evil, the governors iſſued a pro- 
clamation, enjoining all farmers of the foreign benefices to 
pay the revenues to certain perſons appointed to receive 
them, on pain to the offenders of ſeeing their houſes razed to the 
ground. By this precaution England was freed for a time from 
theſe Italian leeches, who ſucked.the beſt blood of the nation. 

[ 1260] Though the barons hitherto appeared ſtrictly unit- 


ed, a ſecret diſguſt was forming in the minds of ſome, cauſ-— 


ed by the too great authority aflumed by the earl of Leiceſter. 
Whether the earl thought himſelf more capable and more 
zcalous than his companions, or, as his enemies charged him, 
was led by his ambition to aſpire to the ſupreme power, it is 
certain he uſurped all the authority committed to the four 
and twenty. He could not continue to act thus, without 
raifing the jealouſy of his colleagues, and particularly of the 
carl of Glouceſter, who tried by degrees to form a party 
againſt him. He began firſt with privately blaming his con- 
duct, and ſpreading a report that he was in league with prince 
wdward, to place him on the throne in his father's life-time. 
This pretended project reaching the king's ears,. then at St. 
Omer's, he was to terrified, that he could not think of return— 
ing to England for fear of being confined, or perhaps ſome— 
thing worſe. He was told, the prince his ſon intended to take 
the government into his hands, and obſtruct his return; and 
in caſe that could not be done, to impriſon him for lite. But 
Ldward fo fully and reſpectfully cleared himſelf, that he en- 
tirely effaced his father's ſuſpicions. He even offered to ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the king of the Romans his uncle, re- 
fuſing to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the barons of the 
realm, who were not his peers, But there was no occafion to 
give farther proots of his innocence: Henry, at his return, 
ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied. The earl of Gloceſter finding 
thele indirect ways did him more hurt than good, directly 
attacked the carl of Leiceſter, accuſing him of many miſde- 
meanors committed as well in Guienne as in England. Upon 


e veſtros, deſtructores, & falſidicos timere debetis?? Mat, Paris, p. 974. 
King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both kings going into the 
Chapter-houſe, Richard earl of Gloceſter called upon the king of the Ro- 
mans, by the name of Richard earl of Cornwal, (without any regard to his 
other title) to take the oath, which he did in theſe words; “ Hear ye, all 
„people, that I Richard earl of Cornwal, do here fwear upon the holy goſ- 
« pels, that I will be faithful and diligent, together with you the barons, to 
& reform the kingdom of England, hitherto too much out of order by the 
« counſel of evil men; and I will be your effectual helper to expel all re 
bels and diſturbers of this kingdom, and will abferve this oath insiotably, 
« under pain of loſing all the lands I hold in Epgland.” Mat, Paris, p. 
948. 
5 In confxleration whereof, Lewis paid him three thowſand pounds tours 
nois. And from that time the king of England lett out the title of duke of 
Normandy and Anjou, in his grants, and letters patent, W.. Rithanger, 
). 959, | | 
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this foundation, he demanded a day to be prefixed for hear- prevent the impending evils. He ſufficiently knew the K 
ing his accuſation againſt him. However, on the day ap- his father to have reaſon to fear, he had proceeded withor, b 
pointed, ſeeing the earl of Leiceſter boldly appear to make taking proper meaſures, and his fears were not groundleh _ - 
his defence, he was afraid either of wanting evidence, or at The barons impatiently waited his return, in expeCtatic,. 
leaſt of his adverſary's oP proving too ſtrong. So pretend- that being more knowing than the king, he would apply bim. 


ing ſome of his witneſſes were abtent, he deſired the affair ſelf warmly to prevent the miſchiefs the kingdom was threate. a 
might be farther adjourned. This quarrel might have been ned with. To prepare the way for him, they preſented an 0 
attended with fatal conſequences, had not the king of the Ro- addreſs to the king, praying him to obſerve his oath, and of = 2 
mans uſed his intereſt to end it, and appeaſe the prince his fering on their part, to amend ſuch articles as ſhould he found = t 
nephew, who was highly incenſed with the earl of Gloceſter. too — upon him in the Oxford proviſions. Henry pre- | = d 
He ſucceeded at length to the great ſatisfaCtion of the Engliſh, tending, nothing could be done till his ſon's arrival, returned b 
who were apprehenſive, that a civil war was going to diſturb no anſwer to this propoſal, which by no means agreed with = t 
the calm they began to enjoy *. As ſoon as this affair was his projects. He was no leſs impatient than the 3 to I 
over, Richard ſet out for Germany, where he had ſome ex- ſee the prince, in hopes he would ſtrengthen his party, Bur = < 
pectations of being owned for emperor by all the electoral he was extremely ſurprized, when he found, the prince = ec 
princes. But quickly finding, it was not in his power to diſ- his return, openly blamed him for breaking his word. 1. r 
pel the factions that divided the Germans, he relinquiſhed was thunderſtruck at this, which was followed by ſomething = 
the project and returned to England. Here he found the ſtill more grievous. The earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter. n 
king and queen of Scotland, who were come to viſit the king. upon whoſe diſſention he relied, were reconciled, to prevent 
A few days after, arrived alſo John de Dreux, duke of Bre- their common ruin, and ſwore once more to the Oxford a 
ragne, to eſpouſe Beatrix the king's ſecond daughter, ſo that proviſions. The barons party being confiderably ſtrength. W 
the court was very numerous. Though the governors had no ened by this union, they ſent the king word, if he would hot | 
great regard for the king's perſon, they however did honour voluntarily remove from about his perſon, all evil counſellors 8 
to his royalty, by a magnificent reception of theſe illuſtrious they would find means to compel him. This weak Prince, W it 
gueſts. But it was with little ſatisfaction to Henry, who, who had raſhly engaged in an undertaking which he ſaw he 8” 
not having the management of his revenues, could not value could not po through with honour, choſe to return them ng = | 
himſelf upon the good reception his ſon-in-law met with at anſwer. ean time, he continued in the Tower, from = 4 
his own court *. whence he durſt not tir, for fear of being delivered into their ; 
Though Henry had no great ſoul, he was fenfible however hands. i W t 
of the mortifications he daily received. He even ſought In this ill ſituation, he ſaw no other remedy, but to treat 8 
means to free himſelf from the yoke laid on him, but had with the barons. He perceived his condition would be but 82 
none about him to adviſe with. In this perplexity he pri- more unhappy, if he vainly perſiſted to proſecute his deſign. b 
vately invited Athelmar his brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, Matters even ſeemed to tend to an accommodation, by the * I 
who was gone to Rome ?, to return to England. He hoped conceſſions of both parties. But this proſpect laſted not long. * 
his character and the pope's protection would ſcreen him from Henry thinking to make his cauſe better, by urging the pope's = 
the perſecutions of the barons. The biſhop was now on the authority, gave occaſion to widen the breach, by unadviſedly _—_ ” 
road for England, where he would doubtleſs have cauſed great ſhewing the bull, which abſolved him from his oath. The = 
diſturbances, had not death ſeized him at Paris. The barons diſcovery of this ſecret, which he ought to have concealed a: : 1 
were overjoycd at the news, becauſe they were thereby freed ſuch a juncture, did him an irreparable damage. The barons, 3 
from no little uneaſineſs. And indeed they could not have who till then were in hopes to bring him to equitable terms, £ 0 
denied him entrance into the kingdom, as they had reſolved, reſolved to lay aſide all ceremony. They plainly ſaw, chere 15 
without breaking entirely with the pope. was no reliance upon an accommodation, to which the mot 2 I 
This accident hindered not the king from purſuing his ſolemn oath could give no manner of force. Purſuant to this nu 
defign, of throwing off the barons yoke. The unexpected reſolution, they formed a deſign to ſurpriſe the king in Win. He tt 
breach between the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, who cheſter, where he was gone in hopes that the negotiation n 
were only outwardly reconciled, putting him in hopes of ſuc- would have a good iſſue. But Henry receiving timely no- hi 
ceeding in his project, he deſired the pope to abſolve him from tice, retired again to the Tower. As ſoon as he found him. he 
his oath concerning the Oxford proviſions. His holineſs rea- ſelf ſafe, his firſt care was to ſend into all the counties, orders e. 
dily granted him this favour, it being no leſs his own than the to turn out the ſheriffs appointed by the four and twenty, = . 
king's intereſt, to alter a government ſo prejudicial to him. which cauſed a general confuſion in the whole kingdom, | Ir 
But Alexander dying before the diſpenſation could be ſealed, Some were for obeying the ſheriffs nominated by the king, 


he was forced to ſtay till the holy ſce was filled. Urban IV. whilſt others refufed to acknowledge them b. 5 
who was promoted to the papal throne, being as compliant as Mean time the barons continuing to take meaſures to op- 
his predeceſſor, Henry ſoon pulled off the maſk. [1261] The pole the king's deſigns, prevailed with the governors of the 
parliament being aſſembled at London, he ſuddenly repaired Cinque-Ports to fit out a fleet to guard the coaſt, leſt ſuccours 
thither, without acquainting any one with his defign, and ſhould come from ſome foreign prince. The Cinque-Ports 
plainly told them, That before he was made to fign the were obliged by their charter to equip fifty men of war when- 
& Oxford proviſions, they had obliged themſelves to pay his ever the king's ſervice required it © Upon this occaſion, the 
& debts, and increaſe his revenue; and fince neither of theſe barons of the Cinque-Ports, interpreting the king's ſervice 
& articles had been performed, he did not look upon himſelf by that of the kingdom, pretended to ſerve the king, by mak- 
& as bound to keep his word.” He added, That he no ing uſe of their forces againſt him. This maxim will not appezr 


longer intended to make uſe of the counſellors impoſed very ſtrange, when it is conſidered, that in England the king 1 
! * . . 1 3 
« upon him, and who treated him rather like a ſlave than a and the ſtate have always been deemed but one and the ne RE tt 
king.“ After this brief declaration, he retired to the body. Upon this foundation it is affirmed, that when th? i ; 8 
Tower, the governor whereof he had gained, and ſeized king comes to ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe of the public, tie 
upon all the treaſures lodged there 2. This firſt ſtep being he loſes his prerogatives, which are rather the prerogatives 0! | pr 
taken, he turned out by proclamation all the officers and ma- the crown, than af the ſovereign's perſon. ca 
giſtrates choſen by the four and twenty, and nominated others Every thing manifeſtly tended to a civil war. But the fear fo 
in their room. In ſhort, he ſhewed by his whole conduct, each party were under of rendering their condition worle, ſu | 
that he was reſolved to reign with the ſame liberty, as before pended the effects of their mutual enmity. Whilſt the king his 
the parliament of Oxford. and the barons were equally deſirous to avoid the blame 0! an. 
Prince Edward, then at Paris , having once notice of what _—_— the war, the king of the Romans improved this hi 
paſſed in England, returned with all ſpeed to endeavour to diſpoſition, to try to procure a good peace. His mediation to 
Ar 
About this time, as the MS chronicle relates, the king cauſed a folk- The public treaſure had for ſometime been kept there. T. Wikes, M. N che pr 
mote of the citizens to be aſſembled at St. Paul's croſs, where he came him- 2 He was gone thither in company with the duke of Bretagne's ion, 45 
ſelf with the king of the Romans, and divers other noblemen, and there told the two ſons of the earl of Leiceſter, (whom the king had knighted) to de , 
them, that all the male-ſex, above twelve years of age, ſhould take an oath preſent at a great tournament, T. Wikes. 4 me 
before the alderman of their particular ward, to be faithful to the king, and d The writ of letters iſſued out by the king on this occaſion, are uf **: the 
after his deceaſe to his heir, without naming any perſon : which was done cord, and printed in Dr. Brady's appendix, No. 205. The fubſtavce of A 
- accordingly, In libro de Antiq. Leg. . them was : ** That the barons not having performed their part of the On tra: 
About this time alſo there was held a parliament, where a new juſti- “ ford proviſions, he had got himſelf abſolved by the pope from his oa the 
ciary, chancellor, and treaſurer, were appointed by the barons, in the places „ to obſerve them, That he was ready to do juſtice to all men in his cou” in x 
of thoſe that were cither lately dead, or had reſigned; as Nicholas, arch- © and to keep the articles of the great charter, and charter of foreſts; ow, 
deacon of Ely, was made keeper of the great-ſeal ; the abbot of Peterbo- © which the ſheritfs were ordered to proclaim in all places,” &c. _ 1 fro: 
rough, treaſurer ; and Hugh d' Eſpenſer, chief juſticiary. T. Wikes. From hence may be ſeen the great power of the Cinque-Ports i thas lap 
Jo get his election to Wincheſter confirmed, which was done, and alſo days to which the chief guard of the kingdom, by fea, was then commuted cal 
a letter was ſent by the pope to the king and barons, to intercede for his re- and which found the king no leſs than a fleet of fifty fail, each town ccc. ; 
admillion ; but the anſwer, printed in Dr. Brady, againit Mr, Petyt, was a ding to its proportion; and this they were to do for the privileges they el the 
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| he prevailed with the king his brother, to 
. 3 confirm the Oxford-provifions, and 
eh the barons to depart from ſuch articles as were moſt diſ- 
with t to the king. In all appearance, the four and twenty 
lealing n deprived of their authority, and the rather, be- 


ſent, 


| 00's of the troubles. By this treaty, England ſeemed to be 


reſtored to its former tranquility. But the fire which lay 


conceale 
” 5. f 4 
ww — this calm, which Henry hoped long to enjoy, the 


affairs of Guienne obliged him to go over to Bourdeaux, 
where falling ill of a quartan-ague, he ſtaid longer than he 
defigned. Richard earl of Gloceſter dying in the mean 
while, his ſon Gilbert immediately repaired to Guienne to be 
:nveſted with his father's inheritance. Henry having no kind- 
neſs for that lord, was ſollicited ſome time before he would do 
him that juſtice. And it was not till after receiving a conſi- 
derable preſent, that he ſent him away ſatisfied, 

The king's abſence afforded Leiceſter's friends an oppor- 
tunity to renew their cabals, and unite the party divided by 
the late treaty. They compaſſed their ends the more eaſily, 
as the king gave the barons a e rx pretence to complain, 
by delaying to confirm the Oxford-provifions. When the 
earl of Leiceſter was informed that this party began to revive, 
he ſpeedily returned into England, where his preſence en- 
tirely reſtored the courage of thoſe who, out of fear or weak - 
neſs, had figned the late agreement dl. Upon this the king 
came over in haſte, but it was now too late. The barons had 
reſolved to put themſelves in a condition not to fear his incon- 
ſtancy. [190 3] Immediately after his return, they preſented 
an addreſs to him, calling upon him to confirm the ſtatutes of 
Oxford, purſuant to his agreement, and threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to take ſuch meaſures as would not be agreeable. 
They were in hopes, that fear would oblige him to grant 
their demand, and it was a great ſurprize to them to find 
themſelves called rebels, and threatened with the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments. It will doubtleſs ſeem ſtrange, that the king, in 
his preſent circumſtances, ſhould behave thus haughtily. But 
he had a private reaſon unknown to the barons. During his 
voyage to Guienne, he had gained the king of the Romans 
and prince Edward. 'The laſt had now raiſed ſome foreign 
troops, under colour of employing them againſt the Welſh, 
but in reality to oppoſe them to the barons. The war how- 
ever did not break out ſo ſoon. There were ſtill ſome nego- 
tations, but which ſerved only to widen the breach, and 
give the barons time to prepare themſelves. During this in- 
terval, Edward carried the war into Wales, where however 
he did nothing confiderable, for want of money to pay his 
troops. In this ſad ſituation, the prince, unwilling to diſband 
his army, and not having where-withal to ſatisfy them, 
thought he might uſe ſome extraordinary method to raiſe the 
money he wanted. On a ſudden he came to London, and 
without communicating his deſign, led a company of armed 
men to the new temple, and took out of the treaſury of the 
templars ten thouſand pounds ſterling, depofited there by the 
citizens, This violence raiſed loud murmurs among the par- 
ties concerned; but their complaints were in vain. The 
prince had cauſed the money to be conveyed to Windſor 


calle, from whence it would be very difficult to take it by 


force, 


| Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Urban IV. altered 
his meaſures with reſpect to Sicily, and took no care to give 


ay notice to Henry. The revolution in England cauſing 


_ to conſider that kingdom as an exhauſted fund, he turned 
P rance, and entered into a negotiation with Charles earl of 


ou, to place that prince on the throne of Sicily. To 


prepare Henry for this change, he wrote him a long letter 
3 1 pou his arrival, the earl appeared at a great council held by PhilipBaſſet 
thi * riger and produced a brief from the pope, wherein he confirmed 
. er. mons of Oxford, and recalled the king's abſolution, declaring he was 
owns 15 granting.it, This brief was publicly read in the council, con- 
s the will of the juſticiary, (lately put in by the king) but as ſoon as 
bo back into France. This paſſage is found 
Irue, give " writer, except the manuſcript chronicle of St. Auguſtin ; and, if 
"ov, no. us the reaſon of the ſo ſudden change in the barons humour, 
happened by was in the beginning of this year, and ſhews the cauſe of what 
called, it I 2 as will be ſeen preſently. But if the abſolution was re- 


* ortly after re · confirmed. 
the lord Þ 8 to the city annals, they ſent a letter, ſealed by 


lord. in the name of the reſt) to petition his majeſty to 


of ENGLAND. 


309 


wherein, after reproaches for what the holy ſee had done for 


him, he complained of the non- performance of his promiſes, 
In ſhort, he let him know, he ſhould be forced to ſeck in 
another prince ſpeedier and more effectual ſupplies. 

Mean time the negotiation between the king and the ba- 
rons was {till continued, but proceeded very ſlowly ; both 
parties having no other intention but to lay upon each other 
the blame of the rupture. At length the earl of Leiceſter, 
fcaring theſe delays would only tend to corrupt his adherents, 
convened an aſſembly of the barons, where it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved to maintain the Oxford-provifions by arms ©. 
This reſolution being taken, they choſe the carl of Leiceſter 
for general, and each went arid drew together the troops 
which were already prepared, in the uncertainty of the ſucceſs 
of the negotiation. The foreigners, diſperſed in the king- 
dom, were the firſt that felt the ſad effects of this rupture. 
The people were ſo exaſperated againſt them, that, without 
diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty, they perſecuted 
all alike that could not ſpeak good Engliſh, that mark alone 
being ſufficient to render them odious. On the other hand, 
the earl of Leiceſter plundered without mercy the eſtates of 
the king's favourites and counſellors, and publicly declared, he 
would hearken to no propoſals of peace, till they were all 
entirely deſtroyed f. As the king had no army to withſtand 
the barons, he ſtill remained in the Tower of London, whilſt 
they became maſters of Gloceſter, Hereford, Bridgnorth, 
Worceſter, and other places near the Severn. Theſe con- 
queſts were followed with the declaration of the city of 
London in their favour. The Londoners eagerly embracing 
the opportunity of being revenged of the king, ſent him word, 
they were reſolved to adhere to the Oxford- proviſions, and to 
ſhut their gates againſt the foreigners, in caſe he ſhould think 
of bringing any into the city. 

Though theſe happy beginnings gave the barons great rea- 
ſon to hope well of their enterprize, they believed, that to 
gain the people ſtill more to their ſide, it was neceſſary to ſhew, 
they had taken up arms with grief, and were ready to lay 
them down with joy. To that end, they preſented to the 
king a petition drawn up in very reſpectful terms, wherein 
they offered to conſent, that a free parliament ſhould review 
the Oxford-proviſions, and annul ſuch articles as were found 
too prejudicial to the royal authority. But withal, they de- 
fired, that the king ſhould confirm the reſt, and the kingdom 
be governed by the natives, as was practiſed in all other coun- 
tries. This petition had no effect upon the king, who, 
though ſhut in the Tower, expected every moment his ſon 
to come and relieve him. This too was what the barons 
feared ; and thereforeto prevent the deſigns of prince Edward, 
they poſted themſelves at Thiſtleworth, through which place 
he muſt neceſſarily paſs to deliver the king. The barons pre- 
caution cauſed the king to alter his reſolutions. As he began to 
deſpair of relief, he found himſelf obliged to fend them word, 
he would confirm the proviſions of Oxford. This was all 
the barons wanted, ſo that a treaty containing four principal 
articles, was eafily concluded, namely *, I. That the king's 
caſtles ſhould be put into the hands of the barons: II. That 
the proviſions of Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved. III. 
That all foreigners, except ſuch as ſhould be allowed of by 
the unanimous conſent of the barons, ſhould be baniſhed the 
realm. IV. That the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be 
committed to the king's natural ſubjects, approved of by the 
barons. 

This agreement would have reſtored peace to the kingdom, 
had the king conſented to it with deſign to perform it. 
But as his ſole view was to free himſelf from his troubleſome 
ſtate, it was not long before he broke it. The infolence of 
ſome Londoners did not a little contribute to his taking this 
reſolution. One day, as the queen was going by water to 
Windſor, the mob, juſt as ſhe was going to ſhoot the bridge, 
hollowed at her in a manner very mortifying to a queen. 


They not only uſed foul reproaches, but ſome were fo brutifſh 


as to caſt dirt and ſtones at her”. The king was extremely 
incenſed at this inſult, and it ſerved to confirm him in his re- 
ſolution of making a vigorous effort for the recovery of his 
authority. He began therefore to ſtore with arms and pro- 


obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, and defied all thoſe that oppoſed them ; 
the king, queen, and their children excepted. 

f The 3 fell upon John Manſel and Robert Waleran, who were 
thouglit to be the king's chief adviſers not to come to an agreement. And 
likewiſe on Simon de Walten, biſhop of Norwich, who with Manſe! had 


- publiſhed the pope's bull to abſolve Henry from his oath to the Oxford- 


proviſions. An. S. Aug. T. Wikes, 
The firſt article was, That Henry, fon of the King of the Ro- 
« mans (who was kept priſoner in France) ſhould be releaſed.” M. Welt, 
h Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, ſhe was very much againſt the king ſign- 
ing the late treaty, This inſult was the caute of the lots of the battle of 
Lewis, as will be ſeen hereafter, | 
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viſions the caſtles that were ſtill in his power, which was a 
ſufficient hint to the barons to be upon their 3 | 

Matters ſtanding thus, it was hard to ſay whether the King- 
dom was in peace or war. Though hoſtilities were not yet 
begun, the diſtruſt on both ſides was ſo great, that the two 
parties looked upon one another as real enemies; each being 
ready to take what advantages ſhould offer, During this ſtate 
of uncertainty, prince Henry thought it neceſſary to ſtore 
with proviſions Briſtol caſtle, of which the King his father 
had entruſted him with the cuſtody. To that end he came 
to Briſtol, and would have obliged the citizens to find him 
what proviſions he wanted. As people then ſtood diſpoſed, 
this demand, made perhaps a little too haughtily, raiſed a ſe- 
dition among the townſmen, which forced the prince to retire 
into the caſtle.» He was no ſooner there, but the inhabitants 
rclolved to beſiege him, or at leaſt to keep him fo cloſely 
blocked up, that he ſhould not eſcape ; well knowing that 
for want of neceſſaries he could not long reſiſt. This reſo- 
lution threw Edward into a very great ſtreight. He got out 
of it however by a device, which indeed freed him from tlie 
preſent danger, but ſoon brought him into another, from 
which he did not diſengage himſelf fo eaſily. He ſent for 
the biſhop of Worceſter, and intimated to him, that he in- 
tended to adhere to the barons ; but defired firſt to talk with 
his father, to perſuade him to give them entire ſatisfaction : 
that not being able to execute this defign, by reaſon of his 
being blocked up, he intreated him to be ſecurity for him, 
and accompany him to London, to be a witneſs of his conduct. 
The biſhop being perſuaded of the prince's fincerity, told the 
citizens of Briſtol, it would be for the good of the common 
cauſe to let Edward go; to which they conſented, and the 
blockade was raiſed. The prince ſet out in company with 
the biſhop, who did not queſtion but this journey would prove 
ſucceſsful. But when they came near Windſor, Edward 
clapped tpurs to his horſe, rid away from the biſhop, with- 
out taking leave, and ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle. How- 
ever this fraud did not turn ſo much to the prince's advantage 
as he expected. The bithop provoked at this deceit, carried 
his complaints to the barons, who immediately reſolved to 
lay ſiege ro Windſor. The caſtle was fo ill provided for its 
defence, that Edward thought he could not ſtand a ſiege. 
But, on the other hand, he could not reſolve to loſe the 
place. As he depended very much upon his addreſs, he ima- 
gined, it would not be impoſſible to amuſe the barons by a 
negotiation, which would leave him in poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
upon certain terms, the performance whereof would be in 
his power. For that purpoſe, he went himſelf to the carl 
of Leiceſter, who was advancing towards Windſor. He met 
the general at Kingſton upon Thames, where he held a con- 
terence with him. But as he was preparing to return with- 
out coming to any agreement, he was ſeized ', and by that 
means forced to accept of what terms were impoſed on him. 
He was required to ſurrender the caſtle to the barons, and to 
order the garriſon, conſiſting wholly of foreigners, to depart 
the kingdom. 

The war ſeemed to be going to rekindle with greater fury 
than ever, ſo much did the two parties appear exaſperated 
againſt one another. Nevertheleſs, as the king was not ready, 
and as it was the barons intereſt to let him begin the hoſtili- 
ties, in order to gain the people to their fide, tome peaccable 
perſons took the opportunity to mediate a truce, which was 
tollowed by a peace on the lame conditions with the former k. 


But this treaty reſtored not tranquility to the kingdom. As 


the king was forced to it, he ſoon broke it, by endeavouring 
to ſurprize Dover caſtle, then in the hands of the barons. 
This attempt obliging both parties to take up arms again, 
cach tried ro ſtrengthen his party, by ſeizing ſeveral places 
The Londoners, though inclined to the barons, were how- 
ever obliged to keep a tort of neutrality, having experienced 
how liable they were to be annoyed by the garriſon of the 
Tower, which was always in the king's hands. Beſides, 
Henry had ſtill in the city a good number of adherents, who 
were a check upon the oppoſite party. Mean time the carl 
o Leicciter, conſidering of what importance it would be to 


: By the advice of the bilkop ot Worceſter. Mat. Weſt. 

% The king being outwardly reconciled to the carl of Leiceſter and his 
party, the lord Hugh PEſpenter was again made juſticiary, in the room of 
Philip Baffct, and the eart of Leiceſter was made high ſteward of England, 
and Sit Roger de Leyburn, who had been looked upon as one of the king's 
greateſt cucnmics, was likewiſe made ſteward of the houſhold. T. Wikes. 
M. Weſt, 

+ The chief of whom were Thomas Fitz Richard, the mayor, Thomas de 
Pynletdon, Matthew Bukerel, Michael Tony, &c. T. Wikes. 

” The chjct contriver of this deſign, was one John Giſors, a Norman by 
fürth. M, Weſt. 

n 6 Noliumus autem, nec intendunus derogare per præſentem ordinati- 
& onem in adue regiis privilegiis, chartis, libertatibus, ſtatutis & laudabi- 
& bus contuctudinibus regni Angliæ, qua crant ante tempus proviſionum 


have the metropolis on his fide, marched. towards it t 
Surry, in hopes that his friends! would be able to 
him the gates of the bridge. But the king having n 
this defign, left the Tower, and encamped with hi 
about Southwark, with intent to oppoſe the enemies patſag. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who relied more on the aſſiſtance 
the citizens than on his own forces, vigorouſly attacked by 
king's troops, in expectation that the Londoners would 15 
vour his entrance. During the fight, ſome citizens gf * 
king's party, pereeiving the city was in motion to aſſiſt ho 
carl, locked up the bridge gates, and threw the keys into the 
river . This contrivance had like to have proved fatal to th. 
earl of Leiceſter, who for ſome time was in great diſorder han: 
ing brought with him bur few ſoldiers, for fear his def 

ſhould be diſcovered. But at length the gates being hrgj;. 
open and the citizens fallying out in multitudes to his a[lil. 
tance, the king was forced to retire, and the carl entered the 


brovgh 
Open 0 
Otiec of 
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City. 
[1264 The advantage gained by the barons was attended 
with the uſual effect ; rhat is, the king made them Propoſils 
of an agreement. But as all the treaties hitherto concluded 
were fruitleſs, becauſe the king complained of being force 
to accept of too rigorous terms (which the barons denied) i 
was agreed on both fides, to refer their differences to the arhj. 
tration of the king of France. Lewis accepting the media. 
tion, Henry, attended by prince Edward, met him at Amicrs 
where the ſtates- general were aſſembled. The ſentence mY 
nounced by Lewis, was favourable to Henry. He declared 
the proviſions of Oxford to be null and void; reſtored the kine 
to his ancient power; adjudged that he might nominate 3 
the great officers of the crown; and that foreigners were g, 
capable of offices and dignities; as the Engliſh themiſclye,, 
But he added one claufe, which deſtroyed the whole, by de. 
claring, „It was not his intent to abrogate the privileges 
& granted to the Englith, by their kings, before the parli 
„ ament of Oxford®.” The barons looked upon this clauſe x; 
a manifeſt contradiction, becauſe they pretended the provifions 
of Oxtord were enacted only ro corroberate their privilege, 
This furniſhed them with a pretence to reject the award, and 
renew the war. 

The account of what paſſed between the two parties, till 
the famous battle of Lewis, is clogged with ſo many contuled 
circumftances, for ſuch as know not the fituation of the places, 
that it muſt be very tedious. It is better to haſten to that te- 
markable event, which put an end to the quarrel, in favur 
of the barons. I ſhall only obſerve, that during the interval 
between the renewal of the war and the battle, Henry b- 
tained ſeveral advantages over the barons; and alſo by means 
of his ſon, and the king of the Romans, gained ſeveral ot 
the lords, who conſiderably ftrengthened his party. More- 
over he became maſter of Oxford, from whence he expellc 
the ſcholars, for ſhowing too much partiality to the barons. 
Northampton was taken by ſtorm by the king's troops, where 
fifteen barons and fixty knights were made priſoners“ Tn: 
king was like to have hanged them all; but the advice of h, 
generals and the fear of reprifals, diverted him from procec- 
ing to that extremity. The taking of Northampton, 4 
followed by that of Nottingham. Then the king marche: 
into Kent, where he obliged the barons to raiſe the fiege 0! 
Rocheſter, and retire to London. 

The king was equally ſuſceptible of preſumption and tear, 


according to the poſture of his affairs. Fluſhed with the ſuc- 


ceſs of his arms, he reſolved to march directly to Lond. 
He did not queſtion but the city, diſcouraged by his late a, 
vantages, would declare in his favour, Perhaps his hopes 
would not have been groundleſs, if, ſince his being on i: 
throne, he had treated the citizens more civilly. But the te- 
membrance of their ill uſage, prevented them from expoiing 
themſelves to the like danger. The carl of Leiceſter taking 
occaſion from the king's approach to exaſperate them ag! 
him, managed ſo dexterouſly, that he perſuaded them tog. 
out and offer him battle. Henry was ſurprized at this, and 
being unwilling to hazard a battle with them at their 0%" 
gates, retired, and encamped at Lewes in the county of Sullex. 


& ipſarum.” This award (which you may ſee at large in Tyrrel's App 
dix, No. 7.) bears date Feb. 3, 1263, in rather Dacheric's Spicilegi 5 
cauſe the French began not their year till our Lady-day; wheres 4 cording 
to the accounts of all our former hiſtorians, the year began on Chrittt sds 
and fo the ſentence is dated, as here in Rapin, in 1264. Vi 

o It was taken April 3, The perſons ot note made priſonefs vers 
liam de Ferrars, Rowdwyn, and Nicholas de Wake, Adam dc e 
Roger Bertram, Simon Fitz Simon, Engeram de Waterville, Hugh 18 
on, Thomas Maunſel. Robert Untervilayn, Robert de Nueton, þ h ben 
Scriby, Grymbald de Pauntvolt. Beſides Peter Montfort the earl's coul, 


0 S1 1 - . p ve riding 109 
and alto Simon Montfort his ſecond fon, whoſe horſe, as he was riding 199 


. . > I ins 01 
near the breach ſtarted at ſomething, and run heudlong through the TW 


. . ® . 1 1 my” * 7 3 
the wall down into the ditch, where the rider narrowly eſcaped breaen 
neck, but was taken up by the king's ſoldiers, T. Wikes, Hemmggee 
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Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter, with the confederate ba- 
tons, reinforcing their army with a ſtrong body of London- 
ers v, marched out of the city in purſuit of the king, with 
intent to decide the quarrel by a battle. Purſuant to this re- 

' ſolution they advanced towards Lewis, and encamped about 
fix miles from the King's army 4. This they did, to try 
whether there might be ſtill ſome means to reſtore peace to 
the kingdom. Perhaps they really wiſhed it, or elſe it was 
only to clear themſelves from the blame of what ſhould fol- 
low upon the King's refuſal to accept of reaſonable terms. 
Before they approached any nearer, they ſent the king word”, 
that they had taken up arms, not to withdraw their allegiance, 
but only to reform what was amiſs in the government : that 
they humbly beſought him to join with them in that work, 
proteſting he ſhould find them as faithful as thoſe, who under 
colour of ſerving him, ſought only his ruin, by ſetting him 
againſt his moſt dutiful ſubjects, by their infamous calumnies. 
ow reſpectful ſoever this letter might be, it touched thoſe 
about the king too ſenſibly to be received with moderation. 
The king of the Romans and prince Edward were ſo offended 
at it, that they anſwered it with a lie, defiance, and threats, 
and prevailed with the king to ſend the like anſwer. If it 
be true, as it is not unlikely, that the barons made this ſtep 
only to clear themſelves from blame, they were glad of fo 
plauſible a pretence to puſh things to extremity, Accord- 
ingly without farther ceremony, they ſent the king word, 
that they renounced the fealty they owed him, and conſidered 
him no more, but as an enemy to the ſtate *, 

All hopes of agreement being loſt by the animoſity of both 

arties, nothing was thought of but a battle. 'The earl of 
F ciectter advancing with his army, drew it up in order of 
battle near the kings, who was preparing to receive him. The 
royal army was divided into three bodies, of which that on 
the right was commanded by prince Edward u, the king of the 
Romans was on the left V, and Henry himſelf headed the main 
body. The barons army was divided into four bodies. The 
firſt was led by Henry de Montfort, the general's ſon *; the 
carl of Gloceſter ? commanded the ſecond ; the third, wholly 
conſiſting of Londoners, was on the left, commanded by 
Nicholas Segrave; the fourth was headed by the earl of Lei- 
ceſter. The two armies being thus drawn up, prince Edward 
began the fight with attacking the Londoners, who not being 
able to ſtand ſo vigorous a charge, immediately took to their 
heels. As the prince was animated with a defire of reveng- 
ing the affront done to the queen his mother by the London 
mob, he purſued them above four miles, without giving then 
quarter. But this revenge coſt him dear. Whilſt he purſued 
his victory, with more eagerneſs then diſcretion, the earls of 
Leiceſter and Gloceſter gained the ſame advantage over Henry 
and the king of the Romans. The barons being ſenſible what 
their lot would be in caſe they were vanquiſhed, attacked with 
a deſperate fury the royal troops, who had not the ſame rea- 
ſon to fight with that animoſity. Accordingly they took to 
flight, after a faint reſiſtance, leaving the two kings in the 
hands of their enemies. Henry ſurrendering himſelf to the 
earl of Leiceſter, and Richard to the earl of Gloceſter, were 
conducted to the priory of Lewes, fituated at the foot of the 
caltle, which was guarded by ſome of the king's troops. To 
this place the ſoldiers of the royal army fled, in order to re- 
tire into the caſtle. But when they ſaw the town in the 
power of the barons, -the two kings made priſoners, and in 
all appearance themſelves going to be ſurrounded, they threw 
down their arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion 2. 

Mean time, prince Edward, who was returning in triumph 
from the purſuit. of the Londoners, was extremely ſurprized 
to ſec the royal army diſperſed, and to hear the two kings 
were priſoners. His firſt thoughts were to exert his utmoſt 
to free them. If this reſolution could have been immediately 
executed, it would have infallibly changed the face of affairs. 

© conquerors, employed in guarding their priſoners, or diſ- 
perſed in purſuit of the flying enemies, would have found it 
difficult to withſtand a vigorous attack. But the prince's ſol- 
diers, diſmayed at the defeat of the reſt of the army, and the 


* Fifteen thouſand, M. Weſtm. 
, At Flexinge. M. Weſtm. | 
In a very reſpectful letter, ſealed by Leiceſter and Gloceſter, at the re- 

ul el the reſt, M. Weſtm. 

Ia lis anſwer, dated the 12th of May, 1264, at Lewes, he ſays, „ That 
0 not himſelf, but they were indeed the cauſe of all the war, Lieben 
£ rapine, and miſery which had befallen the nation ; that their intentions 
„ ele not according to their profeſſions, nor their actions agreeable to their 

pretences, and therefore he defied them.” The king of the Romans let- 
ter bears the ſame date. M. Weſtm. W. Riſh. 
4 _ this was not till they had interceeded with the king, by Henry bi- 
15 ot London, and Walter biſhop of Worceſter, for peace, and offered 
| 50 Gould pounds in conſideration of the damages done by them in the 

dom; yet to, 
Wits * I Rs the proviſions of Oxford might ſtand good, T. 


„Together with Willi | . 
Ms 4 William de Valence earl of Femabeoe, his uncle, and 


captivity of the two kings, ſhowed no inclination to renew a 


fight which to them ſeemed too unequal. This fear, which 
all Edward's ſolicitations could not overcome, made him lote 
ſo fair an opportunity, wherein, very probably, he would have 
gained great reputation, Mean while, the earl of Leiceſter 
drew his army together again, with all poſſible expedition. 
At firſt, he thought only of defending himſelf, juſtly dreading 
to be attacked in his preſent diſorder : but when he ſaw he 
had time to rally his troops, his only concern was to hinder 
the prince from eſcaping. To that end, he ſent him propo- 
ſals to amuſe him, whilſt, by ſeveral detachments, he took 
care to prevent his retreat. 

Edward's uncertainty what courſe he ſhould take, the op- 
poſition of his own troops, the time ſpent in trying to ani- 
mate them, and the ſeveral meſſages from the earl of Leiceſter 
to amuſe him, were the cauſe ot his lofing ſo many precious 
hours, which ſhould have been employed either in fighting, 
or retreating in good order. But having done neither, he 
found himſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded on all fides, and under 
a neceſhty of accepting conditions, which appeared tolerable 
in his ill ſituation. This negociation, which laſted but a few 
moments, was ended by theſe articles: That the ſtatutes of 
Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; yet ſo, that they — 


by amended by four biſhops or barons choſen by the parlia- 


ment: and if;theſe tour commiſſioners ſhould not agree, they 
were to ſtand to the arbitration of the carl of Anjou, brother 
to the king of France, aſſiſted by four French Noblemen. 
Thus far all went well with the prince, but the laſt article was 
the worſt, that himſelf and Henry his couſin, ſon to the king 
of the Romans, ſhould remain as hoſtages in the cuſtody of 
the barons, till all things were ſettled by authority of parlia- 
ment. How hard ſoever this article was, Edward, who ſaw 
no remedy, was forced to conſent to it. Theſe articles, called 
the Miſe, that is to ſay, the agreement of Lewes, were fign- 
ed by Edward, and confirmed by the king, who was not in 
condition to reject them. | 

The carl of Leiceſter having the king and almoſt all the 
royal family in his power, took all the advantages that his 
policy could ſuggeſt to him. He who a little * {crupled 
not to diſobey the king, becauſe he was directed by evil 
councellors, now only uſed that monarch's name. He made 
him ſend orders to the governors of his caſtles to ſurrender 
them to the barons. He cauſed him to fign commiſhons to the 
ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, impowering them to take up 
arms againſt all that ſhould dare to diſturb the ſtate, that is, 
againſt the King's own friends. In ſhort, he who had been ſo 
troubleſome to the king, on purpoſe to curb the exorbitant 
power he would have aſſumed, took it very ill that this ſame 
king, when guided wholly by his counſels, was not implicit- 
ly obeyed, Thus it is that men alter their principles and 
maxims, according to their intereſts, and as their affairs come 
to have a new face. But theſe are reflections that would too 
frequently occur, ſhould we ſtay to make them every time 
there was occaſion, 

As the barons had no other view in the agreement of 


Lewis, but to ſecure the perſon of prince Edward, they - 


were not very forward to perform it. On the contrary, they 
drew up a new plan of government, and reſolved to have it 
confirmed by the parliament which was to meet on the 22d 


of June. 'The poſture of the affairs of the kingdom render- 


ed the calling of this parliament liable to many difficulties. 
Indeed it was done in the king's name, who could not oppoſe 
it. But the victorious barons were not willing, thoſe of the 
contrary party ſhould be ſummoned, under pretence, they 
were ſtill in arms againſt their country. On the other hand, 
a parliament conſiſting only of part of thoſe who had a right 
to fit there, ſeemed to want a lawful authority. It might be 
objected, that it was only an aſſembly of private perſons. 
Theſe difficulties put the barons upon contriving how to 
make this aſſembly more general, and give it a greater air of 
authority. They made the king ſign commiſſions, appoint- 
ing in each county certain officers or magiſtrates called Con- 
ſervators, on pretence they were deſigned for preſerving the 


John earl of Warren and Surry, This laſt, and William de Valence, Guy 
de Lufignan, Hugh Bigod, and many others, ran away during the fight, 
and eſcaped into France, M. Weſt. 


„With his ſon Henry. The king's ſtandard was then a dragon, M. 


_ Weſt. 


* And the earl of Hereford and Eſſex. W. Ritſh, 
Gilbert de Clare, with John Fitx John, and William de Montcanſis. 
2 This battle was fought on the 14th of May. About five thouſand per- 
ſons fell on both fides ; and among the reſt of the king's adherents, Willi- 
am de Wilton, the Juſticiary, Fulk Fitz Warin ; and of the barons fide, 
Ralph Horingaader, and William Blund, the earl of Leiceſter's ſtandard- 
bearer, Beſides thoſe mentioned by Rapin, the following perſons of note 
were made priſoners, Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford, William Bar- 
dolf, Robert de Tatteſhale, Roger de Someri, Henry de Percy, Philip 
Baſſet, John de Baillol, Robert de Brus, John Comin, &, M. Weſtm, 


4 M Rapin 
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privileges of the people. Theſe officers, who depended 
wholly on the barons, were inveſted with great authority. 
Their commiſſion impowered them to do whatever they 
ſhould judge proper, to preſerve entire the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject. This ſtep being taken, the king 
was made to fign new orders to the conſervators, to ſend 
up * four knights of each county to fit in the enſuing parlia- 
ment, as repreſentatives of their reſpective ſhires. From hence 
many affirm, the original of the right of the commons to fit in 
parliament takes its date, They maintain, this is the firſt 
time, that the ſeveral counties undeniably appear to ſend 
repreſentatives to the parliament : That all the reaſons al- 
ledged to prove, the commons enjoyed this privilege before 
the year 1264, are ſubject to ſo many difficulties, that they 
cannot be ſaid to amount to a clear proof. It ſeems, indeed, 
that a good reaſon cannot be produced, why the hiſtorians 
ſhould unanimouſly take notice, that on this occaſion there 
were in the parliament repreſentatives of each county, if the 
ſame thing had been cuſtomary from the beginning of the 
menarchy, or at leaſt from the Norman conqueſt. Why did 
they neglect to make the ſame remark on ſo many former 
parliaments mentioned by them ? Ir is certain thoſe, who 
pretend to find in the ancient hiſtorians proofs of the people 
tending repreſentatives to parliament, are forced to infer them 
from conſequences which appear not always juſt. 

The new parliament thus compoſed, being entirely at the 
devotion of the confederate barons, failed not to approve of 
the projected form of government, namely, “ That the par- 
liament ſhould appoint three wiſe and difcreet commiſſion- 
ers, who ſhould have power to chuſe a council of nine 
lords, to whom the adminiſtration of the public affairs 
ſhould be committed. That the king, by the advice of 
© the commiſhoners, might change when he pleaſed, ſome, 
* or all of the nine 2 2 That in caſe the three com- 
miſſioners ſhould not agree in changing or chuſing the 
counſellors, the majority ſhould decide it. That the reſo- 
lutions taken by the nine counſellors ſhould be in force, 

rovided they were approved by any ſix of them. But if 
it happened, that fix of them ſhould not agree, the bufi- 
neſs in queſtion ſhould be brought to the three commiſſion- 
ers, who ſhould determine it as they thought fit. That the 
king might change or turn out the three commiſhoners, 
provided it was with the conſent of the community of the 
barons.” Laſtly, © That the nomination of all the pub- 
lic officers ſhould belong to the nine counſellors. This 
ordinance was to take place till the parliament ſhould 
unanimouſly agree to annul or alter it. It is pretended, the 
king and prince Edward were compelled to conſent to it, the 
firſt by being threatened with deprivation, and the other with 
perpetual impriſonment. So, it they outwardly conſented, 
it was only with a reſolution to recant the firſt opportunity. 
Mean time the barons continued to govern the kingdom ac- 
cording to this model, imagining their affairs to be ſo firmly 
ſettled, as not to be eaſily ſhaken. 

The laſt year, Urban IV. appointed for his legate in 
England cardinal Guido, biſhop of St. Sabine. This legate 
at his arrival in France, received a letter from the earl of 
Leiceſter, informing him, it was no proper time for this le- 
gateſhip, and that neither the nobles nor the people were diſ- 
poſed to receive him. Though the legate was extremely of- 
fended at this refuſal, he durſt not however continue his jour- 
ney. Indeed, there was no likelihood of his entering the 
kingdom againſt the conſent of thoſe who governed. Never- 
theleſs he proceeded as far as Boulogne, where he ſummoned 
all the Engliſh biſhops to appezr, and give an account of 
their conduct. The biſhops not thinking fit to obey the 
ſummons, he denounced againſt them the *. of excom- 
munication, from which they appealed to the pope. At length, 
the affairs of the kingdom beinꝑ ſettled according to the 
barons deſire, they thought it neceſſary to give the legate 
fome fatisfaction. To that end, they ſent four biſhops to 
acquaint him with their reaſons for denying him entrance 
into the kingdom. Theſe envoys found the legate extremely 
incenſed againſt the barons. For anſwer, they had orders to 
return into England, publiſh the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt the carl of Leiceſter, and put the city of 
London with all the earl of Gloceſter's lands under an inter- 
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* Rapin fays, to nominate, But they were to be nominated or choſen by 


the aſſent of their reſpective counties. Sce the precept, Pat. 48. Hen. z. 
m. 12. dorſo. 


b Belonging to the Cinque-Ports. ih, 


* Roger de Mortimer, James de Audley, Roger de Clifford, Roger de 


Leiburne, Haimo L'Eſtrange, Hugh de Turbiville, with ſome others, who 
had made their eſcape from the battle of Lewes. M. Weſt. W. Riſn. 
4 Matthevr of Weſtminſter ſays, queen Eleanor had got together a great 


army, which was commanded by ſo many dukes and earls, as ſeems incred- ' 


ze, aud thofe who knew the itrength aud number of that army affirmed, 
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dict. The biſhops ſending word to England of the or 
ceived from the legate, were met at ſea by people b, y 
tending to be pirates, ſeized all their papers, and thre 


ders te. 
ho pre. 


we W ther 
over-board. This proceeding convincing the legate, it wow 
be difficult to cauſe his maſter's authority to be re arded x 


ſuch a juncture, he returned to Rome, where, quick}; ag. 
he was raifed to the papal throne, under the name ct CG 
ment IV. | 88 

Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter, who was at the head of 
the government, was under ſome trouble. The qucen u. 
making ſome great preparations in France to deliver the 1 
On the other hand the inſurrection of ſome lords e, horde. 
ing upon Wales, made him uneaſy. He was appreticys.. 
that the Welſh would interpoſe and aſſiſt the King's party, 10 
was dangerous to leave the coaſts open to the invaſion of the 
foreigners, who being in Flanders, waited only for a wing ;, 
embark. But it was no leſs dangerous, to ſuffer the infa. 
rection in the marches of Wales to grow to a head, He je. 
ſolved therefore to go in perſon againſt the rebels, whilg he 
ordered the militia to affemble in Kent, and oppoſe the queen's 
landing. His good fortune equally freed him from both ther, 

crils. Having gained to his intereſt Lewellyn prince gt 
Wales, he vanquiſhed the rebels, and compelled them to 
throw down their arms. He was no leſs fortunate with ge. 
gard to the dreaded invaſion. The contrary winds held ſo 
long, that the foreign troops on the other ſide the water 
were forced to return home upon the approach of winter. 
without the queen's reaping the leaſt benefit from the great 
expences ſhe had been at 4. All this while the king remained 
in the cuſtody of the earl of Leiceſter, who diſpoſed of hin 
juſt as he pleaſed, making him act againſt his own intereſts, 
under colour that it was for the good of the public, 

The barons, who had taken up arms againſt the kin ; 
purely on account of the exorbitant power he would haye 
aſſumed, could not but be jealous of the earl of Leiceſter's, 
which was no leſs abſolute. The earl of Gloceſter, above all 
the reſt, was highly diſpleaſed . He looked upon Li. 
ceſter as taking large ſteps towards the throne, under the (ye. 
cious pretence of the public good. For this reaſon he was 
afraid, in promoting his advancement of furniſhing him with 
arms to his own, as well as to the deſtruction of others, who 
were no lefs jealous of his greatnefs. The diſgrace of | Robert 
de Ferrars | earl of Derby, gave him cauſe to make theſe re- 
flections. This earl, who was no friend to Leiceſter, wa; 
ſent to the Tower, not ſo much for a puniſhment of the 
crime laid to his charge, as for an example to thoſe who 
ſhould dare to cenſure the conduct of the principal governor, 
On the other hand, the carl of Gloceſter fancied he ſaw, in 
the cold and reſerved behaviour of Leiceſter towards him, 2 
ſecret purpoſe to deſtroy him when an opportunity ſhould 
offer. He was not only no longer called to the private coun- 
cils but alſo had no farther ſhare in the affairs, than what 


A 1 vc 
Order. 
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could not be denied to one of the greateſt peers of the realm, 
Theſe reaſons, and above all his envy at Leiceſter's great. 
neſs, led him to countenance the male- contents in the marches 
of Wales, in order to employ them in oppoſing the ambid- 
ous deſigns of him whom he now confidered as an enen. 
The cabals he openly made, convincing Leiceſter, that be 
ought to omit nothing to deſtroy the defigns of ſo dangerovs 
an enemy, he cauſed an order to be ſent to all that had 
lately taken up arms againſt the cſtabliſhment, to retire in 
Ireland. But they, inſtead of obeying, withdrew upon th! 
lands of the earl of Gloceſter, where they met with pro- 
tection. 

Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter's enemies publiſhed in il 
places, that his rigorous treatment of the king, his brothe!, 


and prince Edward, was but too evident a proof of his pet. 


nicious deſigns. As theſe reports were prejudicial to the call, 
he thought it neceſſary to efface theſe impreſſions, by ſhes" 
ing, he was very far from forming the ambitious project 
aſcribed to him by his enemies. To that purpoſe, be i! 
moned a parliament, declaring, it was to confider of mec 
to reſtore prince Edward to liberty. He intended by ta: ® 
ſhow, that fince he was willing to relcaſe the heir to “ 
crown, it was very unlikely he ſhould have the perniciobs 
views he was charged with. The calling of this parti 
was remarkable, for that each county was ordered to ſend, 


. 


7 


+14! 


* That which moſt offended him was, That the earl of Leiceſter 19 
to his own uſe the profits and revenues of the kingdom, and all the mu" 
that was paid for the ranſom of priſoners, which, by agreement, mA 
have been divided between him and the earl of Gloceſter. W. Rib © 
Tyrrel, p. 1039. 
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their repreſentatives, two knights, and each city and borough, 
as many citizens and burgeſles *, The aflertors of the anti- 
vity of the houſe of commons infer from hence, that fince 
the hiſtorians obſerye not that it was a new inſtitution, it was 
therefore a cuſtomary thing. Others, on the contrary, pre- 
tend, if it had been uſual, it would have been needleſs to 
take notice of this circumſtance, after mention of ſo many 
arliaments, without the like remark. The reader will 
chuſe of theſe two conſequences that which to him ſeems 
moſt natural. _ : 
When the parliament met, the earl of Leiceſter, who diſ- 
ſed in great meaſure of the votes, cauſed an order to be 


paſſed for the releaſe of prince Edward. But it was clogged 


with a condition that rendered the favour of no ule; namely, 
that he ſhould remain with the king his father, and obey him 
in all things. This condition was a plain fign, it was only 
intended to dazzle the eyes of the public. And indeed, to, 
ordain that Edward ſhould be ſet at liberty, and yet continue 
with his father, who was himſelf a priſoner, was no better 
than changing, or at moſt, enlarging his priſon. Purſuant to 
this order, the prince was taken out of Dover caſtle, where 
he had been confined ever fince the battle of Lewes, and de- 
livered to the king, that is, to the earl of Leiceſter, This 
is what is called giving him his liberty. In the mean time 
Henry continued in the cuſtody of Leiceſter, who carried 
him about with him, and took all imaginable care to prevent 
his priſoners from eſcaping. 

The late ſcene ſerved only to increaſe the earl of Glo- 
ceſter's ſuſpicions, or rather fully to convince him that Lei- 
ceſter was paving his way to the throne. He would not how- 
ever have broke with him, yet, if an opportunity had not 
offered, where it would have been dangerous to diſſemble. 
The two eldeſt ſons of the earl of Leiceſter proclaiming a 
tournament for all the young nobles, the earl of Gloceſter 
did not think fit to be przſent. He believed it to be only a 
device to draw him into ſome ſnare, Whether his ſuſpicions 
had any foundation, or higprejudice made him confider them 
as plain proofs, he opehly joined with the lords of the 
marthes of Wales, enemies to Leiceſter, and fortified his 
caſtles, as preparing for war. This proceeding furniſhing 
his enemies with a .plauſible pretence to attack him, a pro- 
clamation was iflued, (declaring the earl and his adherents 
traitors and enemies to the ſtate. Purſuant to this declaration, 
Leiceſter put himſelf at the head of an army, in order to 
puniſh theſe pretended enemies of the king. With this de- 
ſign he marched towards the Severn, and afterwards came to 
Hereford, carrying his two priſoners along with him. 

His great care to ſecure the king and his ſon, did not hinder 
the earl of Gloceſter from projecting Edward's eſcape. He 
perceived as long as his. enemy had the king in his power, he 
would make great advantage thereof. For which reaſon he 
thought it expedient to get the prince out of his hands, to 
oppoſe the authority of the lawful. heir to the crown, to that 
of the captive: king. Probably, he did not judge it ſo eaſy 
to free the king as the prince, or perhaps depended more upon 
the aſſiſtance of Edward than of his father. Be this as it 
will, he communicated his defign to Roger Mortimer, one of 
the lords of the marſhes, who furniſhed him with means to put 
it in practice. Mortimer having many friends at Hereford, 
made Edward a preſent by a third hand, of a very ſwift 
horſe, and withal acquainted him with the uſe he was to 
make cf it, and the defign for the recovery of his liberty. 
To ſecond the project, the prince feigning himſelf ill, 
and to want exerciſe, defired leave to ride ſome | horſes. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who ſuſpected nothing, granted his 
requeſt, though with great precaution. Beſides his uſual 
guard, he ordered ſome gentlemen to keep always near 
him, and to have an eye upon him continually. Edward 

eing come into the fields, immediately breathed two or 
three hotſes. Then he called for that lately preſented him, 


{ . x 
Wa Theſe writs of ſummons, to the ſheriffs of the counties, to return the 


ights of the ſhires and burgeſſes, are the firſt writs of this kind that are 
now extant.on the Rolls, which made Dr. Brady infer, that they were the 
5 that were ever iſſued, and that this parliament in the 49th of Hen 
was the firſt to which knights of ſhires and burgeſſes were Ines 
ut how truly, ſee the works of Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, and Mr, Hody. It 
may be ſome ſatis faction to the curious reader, to ſee the firſt writs of ſum- 
mons, as they are extant in Dr. Brady, vol. i. p. 140.—* Mandatum eſt fin- 
« "Ie Vicecomitibus per . quad venire faciant duos milites de lega- 
i oribus & diſcretioribus militibus ſingulorum comitatuum ad regem Lon- 
don, in octabis ſancti Hillarii.“ | 
«1 x barogibus & ballivis portus ſui de Sandwico, ſalutem. Cum pre- 
ati & nobiles regni. noſtri tam pro negotio liberationis Edwardi primoge- 


6 uni noftri quam pro aliis communitatem regni noſtri tangentibus ad inſtans 
; parliamentum noſtrum quod erit London, in octab, ſancti Hillarii, con- 
„earl fecimus, ubi veſtra ficut & aliorum fidelium noſtrotum proeſentia 
« 8 une. Vobis mandamus in fide & dilectione quibus nobis 
8 | . rmiter injungentes, omnibus aliis pretermiſſis, mittatis ad nos 
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quatuor de legalioribus & diſcretioribus portus veſtri, Ita quod 


313 
and as if he had a mind to uſe him gently to his rider, 
walked him at ſome diſtance from his guard, being accom— 
panied by the gentlemen who kept cloſe to him. When he 
was come to a certain place which he had before carcfully 
remarked, and which ſeemed proper for his detign, laying the 
reins on his horſe's neck, and clapping ſpurs to his ſides, he 
ſo ſurprized thoſe that attended him, that he was at a good 
diſtance before they were recovered from their aſtoniſhment, 
However, they rid after him till they ſaw a troop of horſe, 
ſent by the earl of Gloceſter, to fayor his eſcape. Edward 
being thus freed, joined the carl of Gloceſter, who reccived 
him with great joy and reſpect. Neyerthelcſs, his view in 
procuring the prince his liberty, was not to re-eſtabliſh the 
arbitrary power uſurped by the king. Accordingly he plainly 
told Edward, he could not promiſe his aſſiſtance, unleſs he 
would oblige himſelf by oath, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to reſtore the ancient laws, and to baniſh all foreigners from 
about the king's perſon, Edward promiſed and ſwore it, in 
the preſence of ſeveral barons, and then took the command 
of the troops raiſed by the carl of Gloceſter, 

Though the earl of Leiceſter was very ſenſible of what 
conſequence the prince's eſcape might be, he pretended to be 
unconcerned at it, and continued as before, to govern in the 
king's name. He iſſued under the great ſeal, all ſuch orders 
as he judged expedient for the good of the ſtate and his own 
intereſt, theſe two things being generally confounded by thoſe 
who hold the reins of the government, 

It would be needleſs to relate here all Leiceſter's precau- 
tions, to ſupport himſelf in his authority, to enrich his friends, 
and to advance his creatures, It ſuflices to fay in a word, 
that he omitted nothing that might turn to his adyantage, or 
contribute to the baffling the deſigns of his enemies 3. All 
this was for his own ſake, and with a view to his own in— 
tereſt ; but he did one thing very beneficial to the kingdom in 
taking at length from the popes, the pretence, ſo long and 
ſo ſucceſsfully uſed by them, to enrich themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſh. As he found the people had not for 
the pop? the ſame deference as formerly, he ordered a com- 
miſhon to be drawn up, empowering him to renounce in the 
king and prince Edmund's name all pretenſions to the crown 
of Sicily. By virtue of this power, he made an authentic 
renunciation, of which he took care to give the pope notice 
in a letter from the king. 

Mean time the earl, foreſeeing how fatal prince Edward's 
eſcape might prove to him, cauſed very ſevere orders to be 
publiſhed to all the king's ſubjects to oppoſe to the utmoſt of 
their power, prince Edward, the carl of Gloceſter, and their 
adherents, who were all ſtiled traitors'to the king and ſtate. 
But notwithſtanding this, many barons®, officers and ſoldiers, 
came and offered their ſervice to the prince, who, in a ſhort 
time, ſaw himſelf at the head of an army ſuperior to that of 
the confederates. Then it was that affairs began to have a 
new face. The carl of Leiceſter, who a little before, had 
all the forces of the kingdom at his diſpoſal, could not pre- 
vent Edward from becoming maſter of Gloceſter and ſeveral 
other places, He was even forced to give ground to that 
young prince, who followed him from place to place, and to 
uſe all his policy and experience to avoid a battle, As he was 
a very good general, he took timely care to poſt himſelf ſo, 
as to be able to retreat, when he ſhould be hard preſſed. 
Mean while, he ſent repeated orders to his ſon Simon, to 
quit the ſiege of Pevenſey, which detained him in Kent, and 
come and reinforce him. Simon obeyed, and with his little 
army began to march with great expedition to join him. But 
as he drew near Eveſham, where his father was encamped, 
Edward having notice of his coming, ſuddenly fell upon him 
with all his forces, and cut in pieces this little body, which 
could not reſiſt him i. 

This victory animating the young prince with freſh ardour, 
he immediately returned to attack the father, before he had 


& ſint ibid. in octab. prædictis, nobiſcum & cum præfatis magnatibus regni 
« noſtri tractatum & ſuper præmiſſis conſilium inpenſuri. Et hoc, ficut ho- 
“ norem noſtrum & veſtrum, & communem utilitatem regni noſtri diligitis- 
& nullatenus omittatis. Teſte rege apud Weſt. 20. die. — 

He made the king on the zoth of May, write letters to all his tenants in 
capite; and on June 7, to the guardians of the peace, and ſheriffs of every 
county, to prohibit all people in general, from giving any aid or aſſiſtance, 
to his ſon Edward, the earl of Gloceſter, or any of their confederates. See 
Brady's Appendix, N. 221, 222. 

b The earl of Warren, William de Valence, and Hugh Bigot, who a 
little before had landed in Pembrokeſhire, with a ſtrong pay came in to 
him; and alſo John Gifford, the ſecond man to the earl of Gloceſter in 
military affairs, brought a great number of horſe and foot, T. Wikes. 

i T. Wikes ſays, the prince, marching all night, came by break of day 
to Kenelworth, and ſet upon Simon and his men who were then in their 
belts, and killed and took priſoners moſt of them, the chiefeſt of whom were 


Robert de Vere, William lord Munchanſy, and Adam of Newmarket, Si- 
mon eſcaped into the caſtle, 


The 
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received the news of his ſon's defeat. He ſo deceived the vi- 
gilence of the old general, by this ſudden reſolution, that he 
was very near the enemies, when the earl imagined it was his 
ſon coming to his aid. Leiceſter's ſurprize was ſo great, that 
he could not help ſhowing it. However he put every thin 
in a good poſture of defence, perceiving that a retreat woul 
be ſtill more dangerous than a battle. The fight began 
about two in the afternoon, and laſted till night, notwith- 
ſtanding the haſty flight of the Welſh, who deſerted them 
at the very firſt onſet. He ſuſtained however, by his cou- 
rage and conduct, the efforts of Edward, who fought with 
an aſtoniſhing valour, well knowing that the good or ill- 
fortune of his life depended on the ſucceſs of that day. At 
length, after a long refiſtance on the fide of the barons, the 
earl of Leiceſter and his ſon Henry being ſlain on the ſpot, 
their troops werediſheartened, and the prince obtained a com- 
plete victory k. His joy at this ſucceſs was the greater, as 
during the heat of the battle, he had the ſatisfaction to deliver 
his father from the captivity he had been in ever fince the 
battle of Lewes. The earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not ſut- 
fer his priſoner out of his fight, had been ſo cruel as to ex- 
poſe him to the danger of the battle, in which he was wounded 
in the ſhoulder. Nay, it is ſaid he was going to be killed by 
a ſoldier, who knew him not, if an officer had not run to his 
aſſiſtance, upon his crying out to the ſoldier, © Don't kill me, 
& I am Henry of Wincheſter, thy ſovereign.” Edward, 
who was not far from the place, _— informed of his father's 
peril, ran thither immediately. e left him to a ſtrong 
guard, and aſking his bleſſing, returned to the battle, that he 
might not loſe ſo precious a time. 

This battle was fought near Eveſham on the 4th of Au- 
guſt, 1265, fourteen months after the battle of Lewes, 
wherein the king loſt his liberty. The body of the earl of 
Leiceſter being tound among the dead, Roger Mortimer was 
ſo inhuman as to mangle it in a barbarous manner. At laſt 
he cut off the head and ſent it to his wife, as a certain token 
of his being revenged of his enemy. Such was the end of 
Leiceſter, who, though a foreigner, found means to make 
himſelf the moſt conſiderable peer in the kingdom, and was 
even ſuſpected of aſpiring to the throne. But of this however 
there is no certain proof, the reports that were ſpread being 
built only on ſuſpicions, and perhaps calumnies. But it 
cannot be denied, that he abuſed his power, and the confidence 
of his friends and collegues. Art leaſt he diſcovered by his 
conduct, that he was not ſo great an enemy to arbitrary power, 
as he pretended, when placed at the head of the confederates. 
This is no proof however of his aſpiring to the crown. Cer- 
tainly this earl had noble qualities. If he was like his fa- 
ther in valour and bravery, at leaſt he reſembled him not 
cruelty, He always expreſſed ſo great a regard for the 
monks, that after his death they would have fainted him, 
at any rate, pretending that many miracles were wrought at 
his tomb. A modern hiſtorian aſſures us, he ſaw in an an- 
cient manuſcript ſeveral prayers directed to him as a martyr !, 
This opinion was ſo ſpread among the people, that the pope 
was forced to uſe all his authority to put a ſtop to that ſuper- 
ſtition. However this be, as we are uncertain of the motive 
of the earl's actions, we are no leſs fo, whether he was more 
worthy of blame than of pity. If in taking up arms againſt 
the king his ſovereign and benefactor, he was ſwayed by 
ambition, one cannot ſufficiently deteſt his ingratitude to a 
prince his brother-in-law, who had loaded him with favours. 
But if he headed the barons ſolely with a view to the good 


of the public, and to free the kingdom from manifeſt oppreſ- 


ſion, doubtleſs there would be ſome, who would not want 
plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct. Mean while, with- 
out examining his motive too cloſely, modern writers, for the 
moſt part inveigh moſt betterly againſt him, and the Engliſh 
Cataline is the beſt name they afford him. But this 1s no 


more than what we are to expect from moſt hiſtorians, who 


generally dedicate their works to kings, queens, prime-mi- 
niſters, and favourites, 


In this battle were ſlain, Hugh d' Eſpenſer the juſticiary, Peter de Mont- 
fort, William de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchamp, Roger de 
St. John, Walter de Creppinge, William de Vork, Robert de Tregor, 
Thomas de Hoſtelee, Guy de Baliol, Roger de Roulce, &c. The priſoners 
were, Guy de Montfort, the earl's third ſon, John Fitz John, Humphre 
de Bohun, Henry de Haſtings, John de Veſci, Nicholas de Segrave, Bald- 
win Wake, &c. Ann. Waverl. 

| Tyrrel ſays, he had ſeen at the end of a manuſcript in the public library 
at Cambridge, certain prayers directed to him as a faint, with a great many 
rhyming verſes in his praiſe. Vol. II. p. 1052. | 

= On September 14 at Wincheſter, where he came from Worceſter. At 
this parliament were ſummoned the biſhops, abbots, and priors; all the 
great men of the kingdom ; and the wives of the earls, barons and knights, 
that were either ſlain, or taken priſoners in the late war. But the biſhops 
of Lincoln, London, Worceſter and Chicheſter, were not ſummoned, becauſe 
they had been too deeply engaged with the barons. This parliament was 
alterwards adjourned to Windſor, and then to Weſtminſter, Ann, Waverl. 


The defeat of the confederates entirely changed the fi. 
of affairs. Thoſe who a little before were perſecuted, he... 
perſecutors in their turn. They plagued their enemies 
thouſand ways, and made them endure many hardſhips, T5, 
king, who was naturally revengful and greedy of mon 
was extremely impatient to be revenged of thoſe wh, had 
offended him, and to ſeize their ſpoils. To that end he called 
a parliament u, which wholly confiſting of his enn 
granted him the confiſcation of the eſtates of the rebels, Tue 
city of London was not ſpared, The parliament kavin Py 
creed that ſhe deſerved to forfcit all her privileges, * 
left to the King's mercy, who took away her gates, chain | 
magiſtrates, and exacted a large ſum of money ® trom the ey 
zens, to reſtore again what he had taken from them, TI 
confederate barons ſeeing themſelves expoſed to a reren 4 
which probably would have no bounds, were in the - 
conſternation, as they ſaw no remedy in their diſtreſs, Simo 
de Montfort, eldeſt fon of the earl of Leiceſter, did not queſ. 
tion but he ſhould be one of the firſt attacked, conſiderin 
the king's hatred to his father and his whole family. In this 
belief, he endeavoured betimes to gain Richard king of the 
Romans, whom he had in cuſtody in Kenelworth caſtle, by 


Ney 


releaſing him without a ranſom. This example turned 


the advantage of ſeveral priſoners of the battle of Lee; 
who were likewiſe ſet at liberty with the ſame view by their 
keepers b. x 

Mean time the king was revenging himſelf on thoſe that 
had taken up arms againſt him, by ſeizing their eſtates, which 
he kept to his own uſe, or beſtowed them on his favourites 
Without regarding the conſequences, he entirely gave way to 
his paſſion, not conſidering, that people reduced to bega 
are not far from deſpair. He would have done better in imi. 
tating the prudent conduct of the earl of Pembroke his ff 
governor, who reſtored to the vanquiſhed barons their eſtates 
tor fear of expoſing the kingdom to freſh troubles. But 
Henry was not of that character. It was not his fault that he 
loſt not the fruits of his ſon's victory over the barons, by re. 
fuſing them the leaſt favour. Simon de Montfort, perceiving 
his caſe deſperate, left the caſtle of Kenelworth, with 3 
ſtrong garriſon, and aſſembling ſome remains of his father's 
army, threw himſelf into the ifle of Axholme in Lincoln- 
ſhire. As it was eaſy to fortify that place, he ſoon put it in 
condition to ſerve for refuge to himſelf and friends. Great 
numbers reſorted to him daily, who at length began to make 
their enemies uneaſy. 

[1266] Whilſt the court was preparing to hinder the conſe- 
quence of this new revolt, the queen arrived from France, 
where ſhe had retired with prince Edmund her ſon, after the 
battle of Lewes. She was quickly followed by a legate\, 
who in a few days convened a ſynod, and folemnly excon- 
municated the late earl of Leiceſter and all his adherents, 3 
well dead as alive. Clement IV. finding the Engliſh tired 
with ſupplying money for the conqueſt K Sicily, thought it 
convenient to ſave the honour of the holy ſee, which had ſuf. 
fered by prince Edmund's renunciation. For that purpoſe 
he gave the king notice by his legate, of a bull of Urban his 
predeceſſor, revoking the grant to the prince his ſon. He 
had kept this bull private, becauſe he was willing to ſee the 
iſſue of a negociation with Charles earl of Anjou, to whom he 
gave this year the inveſtiture of the two Sicilies. Heng, 
who had quitted his pretenſions, only, as forced to it by the 
earl of Leiceſter during his captivity, could not without te. 
gret ſee himſelf obliged to renounce his hopes. But he could 
not help it. 

Thus ended at length the affair of Sicily, which had been 
to the popes a fertile ſource of oppreſſions upon the people 
and clergy of England. If it coſt the Engliſh immenſe ſums, 
they reaped at leaſt this benefit by it, that it ſenſibly lefſencs 
their good oppinion of every thing that flowed from the cout 
of Rome, and taught them to be more upon their guard for 

the future againſt her uſurpations. This is what we 1 
have occaſion to know more particularly in the follows 


n Whereupon the king appointed two commiſſioners, who, with the ſer, 
were to return the extent of the rebels lands, with the names of them, ® 
of the owners, to himſelf at Wincheſter by the 13th of October; and thef 
were to appoint two collectors in every hundred, to collect the Michaelms 
rents, See Brady's appendix, N. 223. 

o Twenty thouſand marks. Ann. de Lond. None of the manch ©” 
into the king's exchequer, but was paid to ſome perſons in France, v0 
ſupplied the queen with money, during her abſence beyond ſea. T. V * 

? Except thoſe that were . in the caſtles of Dover al N . 
worth. The widow of Hugh le Deſpenſer ſet at liberty all thoſe ie 4 
confined in Wallingford caſtle, and retired to Philip Baſſet her. father. 
Wikes, 

4 Othobon. Ibid. | | | ve 

r At the ſame time a parliament was held at Northampton in Nor” 
2 all the earl of Leiceſter's adherents were diſinherited. Heuks 

ord, 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR 


ere we ſhall ſee the Bngliſh much leſs tractable 
ar — 5 popes: It — ſaid, further, that this 
Air — the principal cauſe of the misfortunes to which 
Henry was expoled for ſo many years, and withal, of the 
ſolid eſtabliſhmenc of the great charter, which from thence- 
forward was but feebly attacked: Had not Henry been under 
a neceſſity of ſatisfying the avarice of the popes, he would 
have leſs oppreſſed his ſubjects, and the barons would have 
wanted the moſt plauſible pretence of their confederacy. It 
is very ſtrange, ſo intereſting a fact as the pope's grant to 
rince Edmund ſhould be unknown to the hiſtorians of Naples 
and Sicily. There is but one that juſt mentions it, and even 
he is miſtaken in the name of the Engliſh prince, to whom 
he ſays the pope would have given Sicily. Villani, an hiſto- 
rian of note, recites the pope's ſpeech to the cardinals, to in- 
duce them to approve of his _—_ to inveſt Charles of Anjou 
with the two Sicilies. In this harangue, the pontiff repre- 
ſents to them, all the injuries ſuſtained by the church trom 
Manfred, the neceſſity of deſtroying the houſe of Swabia, and 
the advantages which would accrue to the church, if theſe 
kingdoms were given to a prince who was able to undertake 
her defence., One would think, this was a very natural occa- 
fion, to mention the endeavours of his predeceſſors to de- 
throne the uſurper, by the king of England's affiſtance, in 
giving the crown of theſe kingdomss to one of his ſons. 
Bur he ſays not a word of the matter. What therefore can 
be inferred from this filence of the pope, and the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian hiſtorians, but that the court of Rome never 
really intended to procure that crown for prince Edmund, and 
that her ſole aim was to drain England of money, under ſo fri- 
volous a pretence ? : 

As Montfort's retreat to the iſle of Axholme, might be 
attended with ſuch conſequences as required prevention, 
prince Edward was ſent with an army into thoſe parts. It 
was not eaſy to diſlodge the mal-contents from a place ſo 


ſtrongly fortified both by nature and art. However, the 
. rince failed not to accompliſh it. After an obſtinate de- 
4 tence the beſieged were conſtrained to ſurrender on condition 
5 their lives and limbs were ſpared. As to their eſtates, it 
, was agreed they ſhould ſubmit to the judgment of the king 
's 


of the Romans, and prince Edward, The capitulation being 
ſigned, Montfort was brought to the king, and found a pow- 
erful mediator in the king of the Romans. This prince af- 
firmed, that after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of 
Kenelworth would have murdered him, if Montfort had not 
hindered it at the peril of his own life. Then he entreated 
the king to pardon him, in confideration of his having gene- 
rouſly releaſed him without a ranſom. It is ſaid, Henry 
moved with Montfort's good offices to the king his brother, 
was incliced to reſtore him to favour, if the earl of Gloceſ- 
ter had not boldly oppoſed it. As it was neceſſary to keep 
tair with Gloceſter, as well as with the king of the Romans, 
it was reſolved in council, that Montfort ſhould have liberty 
to depart the kingdom, and the king ſhould grant him a 
Fearly penſion of dee hundred marks 5, provided he deliver- 
ed up Kenelworth-caftle. But it was not in his power to 
perform this condition, becauſe the garriſon refuſed to obey 
him. All the other rebels in Axholme were pardoned, upon 
their ſwearing, never more to bear arms againſt the king: 
2n oath which was afterwards very ill kept. This affair be- 
ing over, the kingdom enjoyed great tranquility. Montfort 
ſeemedl ſatisfied with his lot. But ſhortly after, whether out 
of inconſtancy, or becauſe he had not wherewithal to ſubſiſt, 
he joined with certain pyrates of the Cinque-Ports, who gave 
him the command of their ſhips, with which he plundered, 
without diſtinction, all the merchantmen that came in his 
= "ay. As it plainly appeared, that the inhabitants of the 
Cinque-ports countenanced theſe pyracies, the king ſent 

prince Edward to chaſtiſe them. But the prince found means 
do reduce them to their duty, without uſing force*, by pro- 
miling them a general pardon, and the confirmation of their 


ollowing 12 hundred pounds of ſilver, from the revenues of the earldom of 
er. 


the ben „ The Annals of Waverley fay, Edward had an engagement with the in- 
them, 2nd <1 habitants of Winchelſea, wherein great numbers were ſlain and drowned, and 
and ie | their leader, Henry Pehune, taken, whom Prince Edward ordered immedi- 
lichen: hto be hanged, but was perſuaded by Gilbert de Clare to ſpare his life. 
v. Robert earl of Ferrars was taken at Cheſterfield, and ſent priſoner to 
def ven ndr caſtle. T. Wikes. | | | 
. he FF It ſeems the prince, when he came up with the rebels between Farn- 
T. Wikes., 5 mY and Alton, haſtily leaped over a ditch or trench which ſurrounded their, 
nd Kene' 4 ooh and his forces not being able to follow him preſently, he was obliged 
ofe ſhe KY ik ght thus hand to hand with Adam. Ibid. 1 
father. I. Wikes fays, he ſent him in chains to Windſor caſtle, there to keep 
Y earl Ferrars company. | 
= I Auguſt 24, In this parliament the king confirmed the charter of li- 
| Noren %* ; — and demanded tenths of the revenues of the clergy, for three 
„ Henn WE 
= * Theſe articles were called Dictum de Kenelworth, and were to be put 
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privileges; fot which they renewed their fealty to the king. 

How ſucceſsful ſoever the king's arms might be, peace 
could not be ſaid to be fully reſtored to the kingdom, fince 
Kenelworth-caftle was ſtill in the hands of the mal-contents. 
There was likewiſe in the northern counties, a troop of arm- 
ed men, who obliged the king to ſend againſt them Henry, 
eldeſt ſon of the king of the Romans. This young prince 
made ſuch ſpeed that he ſurprized the rebels, and killing the 
greateſt part, diſperſed the reſt. He could not however ſeize 
the ring leaders u, who joining with other mal-contents, and 
particularly thoſe of Axholme, became maſters of the iſle 
of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, From thence they made conti- 
nual inroads into the neighbouring eountries, committing 
great ravages: 

At the — time; another rebel Adam de Gurdun, ] tak- 
ing up arms in Hampſhire, Edward marched into thoſe parts, 
where he had occaſion to give ſenfible proofs of his courage 
and generofity; In a battle with the rebels, Adam, who was 
ſtrong and valiant, attacked the prince, and obliged him to 
uſe all his dexterity and valour. The fingle combat was not 
interrupted; till Adam being down on the ground, was 
forced to yield himſelf priſoner to the prince v. This act 
of bravery in Edward was immediately followed by another 
of generoſity, which gained him no leſs honour. Without 
ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported with a deſire of revenge 
upon a man who had put him in ſo great danger, he gene- 
rouſly gave him life and liberty: Adam ſenſibly touched, as 
he ought, with this favour, ſerved bim faithfully ever af- 
ter *. 

The garriſon of Kenelworth was become ſo formidable, 
and withal fo odious, by their outrages committed in the 
neighbouring country, that the king's council reſolved the 
caſtle ſhould be inveſted and the fiege of Ely deferred. The 
king was extremely incenſed with the governor of Kenel- 
worth for inſolently cutting off the hand of a herald, ſent to 
ſummon him to ſurtender. His defire to puniſh him, made 
him reſolve to go in perſon to this fiege, imagining his pre- 
ſence would ſtrike the greater terror into the beſieged. But 
they defended themſelves ſo ſtoutly, that after a fix months 
ſiege there was no appearance of forcing them to capitulate, 
This vigorous refiſtance cauſed the fiege to be turned into a 
blockade. Mean time, the king continued in the town, of 
which he was maſter, expeCting that hunger would compel 

the garriſon to ſurrender, | 

| K 267] During the blockade, Henry called a parliament 
at Kenelworth?, to confider of means to reduce the rebels of 
Ely, by offering them an eaſy compoſition, or by force, in 
cale they rejected the offer, To that end the parliament drew 
up certain articles, containing the terms on which the king 
was to grant a general pardon*- Theſe terms were very mo- 
derate, confidering the preſent circumſtances. To have poſ- 
ſeſſion of their . again, ſome were to pay five years 
value, ſome three, others but one. But whether the mal- 
contents could not depend upon the king's word, or thought 
theſe conditions too hard, they refuſed to accept them. 
They even took occaſion from thence to increaſe their out- 
rages, and had the boldneſs to make an excurſion as far as 
Norwich, from whence they carried away above twenty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling *. 

Thoſe of Kenelworth, though cloſely blocked up, and 
forced to eat their horſes, relying on the aſſiſtance promiſed 
by Simon de Montfort, held out ſo long a fiege with an in- 
vincible reſolution. At length, when they could withſtand 
no longer the hunger by which they were preſſed, ſeeing no 
likelihood of affiſtance, they capitulated to deliver up the 
caſtle, in caſe they were not relieved within forty days. 
Mean time, they were to be furniſhed with proviſions. The 
term being expired, they came out of the caſtle ſo pale and 
meager, that it could not be conceived, that a garriſon in ſo 
wretched a condition ſhould have the aſſurance to demand 
ſuch a capitulation b. 


in execution by perſons nominated by the king and barons afſetnbled in par- 
lament ; and if any conteſt aroſe, Othohon the pope's legate, and Henry, 
ſon to Richard king of the Romans, were to be joined to them. Theſe 
perſons were, the —_ of Bath, Worceſter, Exeter, St. David's; Ro- 
ger de Sumeri, Robert Waleran, Alan de la Souche ; the earls of Gloceſ- 
ter, Clare, Hereford; John de Baliol, Philip' Baſſet, Warin de Baſſenge- 
burne, This decree or ſtatute 8 is to kg at large in a = 
nuſcript copy in the Cottonian li „ and in Tyrrel. 1064, 106c, It 
Was INCA in the camp before 12 os 31. 4 2 
A They did the fame by the town of Cambridge in their return to Ely, 

carrying away not only ſeveral Jews, but alſo the richeſt of the townſmen, 
whom they kept priſoners, till they would ranſom themſelves at exorbitant 
rates. T. Wi CS, . 

d The king beſtowed this 22 which was forfeited to him by 
the late earl of Leiceſter, upon earl Edmund his ſecond ſon, whom he had 
created ſome time before earl of Derby, upon the attainder of Robert de 
Ferrars. T. Wikes, Rymer's Fœd. T. i. p. $830. 
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Fortunes, as well as his ſon's N for him, with the be truſted in the hands of a foreigner, much leſs an 
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The taking of Kenelworth, and the hopes of ſpeedily re- by the king, committed to the legate. He ſummoned T 
ducing the rebels of Ely, made the king forget his paſt miſ- to deliver it up immediately, alledgipg, it was not a poſt, 
earl of Gloceſter. Edward himſelf, though more particular- ſiaſtic. The legate, ſurprized at this unexpected nag 
ly concerned, by reaſon of his oath, was more intent upon made a ſhow of — himſelf. But as he wanted ay 
reducing the mal-contents of Ely to the king's obedience, viſions, and the earl had ſtrictly forbid the ſending in 9 
than upon executing his promiſes. The earl of Gloceſter ob- he was quickly conſtrained to ſurrender. As ſoon as the Wl 
ſerved with extreme regret, that as the king's affairs proſper- was maſter of the Tower, he was not ſo careful to eONces 
ed, the father and ſon acted with leſs moderation, and were his deſigns. Beſides, as ſeveral of the mal-contentss d, 
more ready to ſtretch the 2 royal beyond the bounds joined him, it was viſible, his intention was not to act fh. 
preſcribed by the laws. hat he had done for the king and the king's intereſt. At length, he pulled off the maſk, r 
prince, was not ſo much to enlarge the royal power, as to publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring he had taken up ary, ,, 
prevent the earl of Leiceſter from paving his way to the obtain reaſonable terms for the mal- contents. Moreg,,, 
throne. This was very evident, from the oath he required he complained of the king and prince, affirming, his deßo- 
from prince Edward. The king's conduct, who was return- was to oblige them to the better performance of their — 
ing to his former courſes, convincing him that if the mal- miſes. Surpriſed at this treſh revolt, Henry ſent prefiin 
contents were once reduced, it would be very difficult to orders to his ſon, to Join him immediately, being in continua 
confine the ſovereign within the bounds of an authority li- fear of an attack. e.did not think himſelf in a condition 
mited by the laws, he thought it neceſſary to oppoſe his pro- to come off with honour in an affair of this nature, if forcad 
greſs in time. Thus reſolved, he retired to his own eftate to a battle. Theſe orders meeting the prince in his retum 
on the borders of Wales, where he made a league with Lew- from the north, where he had finithed his affairs obliged him 
ellyn, and ſome neighbouring barons. After this, he ſent to march with all ſpeed to the king's relief“. As ſoon 3; 
word to the mal-contents of Ely, that he would endeavour they were joined, they advanced towards London, ang er. 
to relieve them. | camped at Stratford, within three miles of the city. The uni. 

His abſence and preparations could not but give ſome um- verſal eſteem for Edward among the nobles and people rather 
brage to the court. — as he concealed his deſigns than their affection for the king, cauſed, in a very ſhort ſpace 
under the pretence of a quarrel with Mortimer, he ſtill left the army to be conſiderably increaſed . For this reaſon the 
room to doubt of the motives of his armament: Mean time, earl of Gloceſter continued in London, from whence he 
though policy and good ſenſe required that the king ſhould durſt not ſtir, for fear of engaging at a great diſadyantaget, 
try to give ſome ſatisfaction to ſo conſiderable a lord, all his He had been in hopes, the whole kingdom would join him, 
thoughts were engroſſed about means to reduce the rebels of and the king be ſuddenly deſerted by his own troops. But 
Ely; not ſo much to reſtore the public tranquility, as out finding he had relied upon uncertain aſſiſtances, and his 
of impatience to render himſelf more abſolute than ever. He friends began to forſake him, he timely applied to the king 
plainly perceived he could not attain his ends, whilft a body of the Romans, by whoſe interceſſion he obtained much het. 
of rebels were in arms in the mid of his dominions. Where- ter terms than he had reaſon to expect. He was not only 
fore he convened a parliament, to take meaſures about quel- forgiven, upon laying down his arms, but had the ſatisfaction 
ling the mal-contents. The earl of Gloceſter's refuſal to alſo to get the city of London ipchaded in his pardon, which 
be preſent, made the king uneaſy, who ſent ſome lords to otherwiſe would doubtleſs have been ſeverely puniſhed, H. 
admoniſh him to come and take his ſeat. Theſe lords found would fain have procured the ſame favour for the rebels of 
the earl very buſy in raiſing an army, and as they ſhewed Ely, but the king and prince being inexorable, he was forced 
their ſurpriſe at it, he told them for their ſatisfaction, that to abandon their intereſts; * 
the troops were deſigned againſt Mortimer his enemy. Nay, This affair being ended more happily than there was room 
he ſcrupled not to give a writing under his own ſeal, where- to expect, Edward r the iſle of Ely. As the male- 
by he engaged never to bear arms againſt the kings. By this contents had no proſpect of relief, they choſe to ſurrender, 
means, he removed all ſuſpicions that were entertained of before they were reduced to extremity. The only condition 
him. This fear being vaniſhed, the king and parliament granted them, was the ſaving their lives and limbs. Thus 
thought of nothing but how to beſiege Ely, the only thing were extinguiſhed the troubles that kad for five years diſtucb. 
that ſtill gave them any diſturbance, The reſolution that ed the kingdom. 
was taken, of vigorouſly puſhing the fiege, furniſhing the Henry, — an army ready, refolved to correct the in- 
king with a plauſible pretence to demand an aid, the par- ſolence of the prince of Wales, who, during the late troubles, 
liament granted him a very conſiderable ſupply dl. Although had aſſiſted the rebels. To this end he advanced as far : 
the legate had not the ſame reaſons, he preſſed tho clergy, Montgomery, where Lewellyn ſent embaffadors to ſue tor 
however to grant the ſame aid to the pope. This 2 peace. His offer to pay the king thirty-two thouſand marks, 
able demand extremely provoked the prelates. They not and do homage for his principality, was an inducement to 
only refuſed to comply, but committed to writing the reaſons hearken to his propoſals. But, beſides what he had offered, 
of their denial, which were not much for the honour of the he was obliged to deliver up certain cafttes, convenient tor 
court of Rome. the king. 

As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the king took the {1268} The peace of the kingdom being thus reſtored, the 
field at the head of his army. He advanced as far as Cam- king ſummoned a parliament, where Ottobon the legate wa 
bridge, where he halted to ſummon the rebels of Ely to re- preſent. He informed the affembly chat the pope was reſolved 
turn to their duty. But their anſwer plainly diſcovered, they to publiſh a cruſade in all the chriſtian ſtates, and took oe. 
were not eaſily to be frightened. This reſolution, and the cafion from thence to -exhort the Engliſh to contribute thei 
fituation of the iſle of Ely, which had formerly very much money and perſons towards the expedition, the fole cr 
embarraſſed William the Conqueror, abated his warlike ar- whereof, was the glory of God, and the good of the church. 
dour, and cauſed him to wait-* the coming of his ſon, who The tranquility England began to enjoy, cauſed great num. 
was then at Vork. bers to engage in the undertaking, eſpecially, when they fav 

Whilſt the king was at Cambridge, the earl of Gloceſter prince Edward, and Henry ſon of the king of the Romans, 
headed the army, raiſed on his own lands, and in Wales. receive the croſs at the hands of the legate. The carls of 

He forthwith marched towards London, and with that ex- Warwick and Pembroke, and above a hundred and twent? 

pedition, that he entered the city before they had time to knights, followed the example of the two princes, beſides 

hinder him, and even before they knew whether he acted for an infinite multitude of perſons of inferior quality. The 

or againſt the king. It is however probable, the magiſtrates legate having no farther buſineſs in England, returned (0 

and principal citizens were not ignorant of his deſigns. Be Rome, and the king of the Romans took his third Jour 

this as it will, the earl, leaving every one to make his own to Germany. | | | 
conjectures, approached the Tower, the cuſtody whereof was, Whilſt the croiſes were preparing for their voyage, the 


Fe exhorted the king in the ſame writing, to remove foreigners from his £ They were called then, The Diſinherited. and th 
perſon, to cauſe the Oxtord- proviſions to be obſerved, and to perform his Bringing along with him thirty thouſand men from Scotland, | 
promiſes to him at Eveſham. W. Riſh. north of England. M. Weſt, a | * 

Ide tenths of the goods of all eccleſiaſtical and religious perſons, for The earls of Boulogne and St. Paul brought him two hundred oy 
three years z except the templars, hoſpitallers, and Ciſtercians, An Wa- with their retinue: and an army of Gaſcons came up the river with fe. 
verl. a large ſhips, well fitted and armed. Ib. 1 Ker 
At Cambridge, where he removed after having in vaip endeavoured to * In the mean time the earl's party in London went and plunderer oy 
reduce the iſle, by water, with ſhips, got together from Ipſwich, Dunwich, and Surry, and brought great ſtore of proviſions into the city; and tl Jon 
Yarmouth, and if, T. Mikes. | | ble ſpoiled the king's palace at Weſkminfter, breaking the very poo 1 
Employed in reducing John de Veſci, one of the difiaherited barons, and — and either killed, or drowned in the Thames, all thaſe the) 


The 


who had raiſed ſome. forces in the north, and recovered his caſtle of Alnwi pected, T. Wikes, 
and other lands adjacent. T. Wikes, | 55 | OY 
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of Natures were cnacted, which make a confiderable figure 
among the laws of England l. r N i 
Before we proceed to the events of the next year, it will 
be neceſſary to take notice of the death of pope Clement IV. 
which was followed by a vacancy of three years. It was alſo 
his year that the famous battle near the lake of Celano was 
fought, between Charles of Anjou, the new King of Sicily, 


and Conradin fon of the emperor Conrade. Young Con- ' 


; ing the misfortune to be vanquiſhed and taken 
loser, Charles was fo cruel as to canſe his head to be 
— 9 | 

a — erufade was not only publiſhed in England, but alſo 
zn all the chriſtian ftates, and particularly in France. St. Lewis 
was to command: The ill ſuccefs of his expedition into 


to think of means to carry war once more into the 
ay of the infidels. Prince Edward's taking the croſs, 
nut Lewis in hopes of better ſucceſs, if he could perſuade 
Fm to join him. To that purpoſe, he defired him to come 


to Paris, where he communicated to him his project. Edward 


wiſhed for nothing more than to join fortes with ſo powerful 
a prince, and to command under him. But he intimated to 
nim, that he could not be ready ſoon enough, for want of 
money for the voyage. Lewis, glad to find there was no 
other objection, lent him thirty thoufand marks, for which 
Edward mottgaged to him the revenues of Bourdeaux for 
ſeven years. This agreement being made, Edward returned 
into England. The king his father had now affembled a par- 
lament, which granted him a twentieth of the moveables of 
che kingdom} part whereof was to be employed towards the 
charges of the prince's expedition. | | whey —— 
Before Eaward was ready for his N of the 
Romans arrived with a new wife, he had married in Germany 
not ſo much for her riches as her beauty nw. ah 20 
[1269] A little before the departure of the croiſes, He 
cauſed the relics of Edward the Confeſſor, for which he had a 


particular veneration, to be removed. This ceremony, to 


which all the conſiderable men of che kingdom were invited, 
was performed with great pomp. The ſhrine of the ſaint, 
adorned with precious ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders 
of the king himſelf, and his brother the Kin of the Ra- 
mans, with the princes, and chief lords, al ure in the 
new church of Weſttrinſter, which was juſt finiſhed, and 
rendered the moſt ſtately church then in Europe e. 
[1250] The calm 1 55 enjdyed for ſome time, was like 
to be diſturbed by the ſuſpicions che earl of Gloteſter enter- 
tained of prince Edward: the earl not believing the prince 
was heartily reconciled to him, kept from court, and always 
found ſome excuſe to be abſent from the parliaments. This 
behaviour made the king very uneaſy,” who was afraid the carl 
had ſtill a defign to break tile peace. But the king of the 
Romans freed him from his fears, by procuring a perfect re- 
conciliation between the two enetriies P. nl Gags 
Whilf theſe things paffed in England, the king of France 
altered his defign. Inftead of going directly to the Hol 
Land, according to his firſt intention, he failed to Africa, 4 
the inſtance of Charles king of Sicily, his brother, who was 
at variance with the king of Tunis, He expected the African 
prince to pay him the ſame tribute as his predeceffors had paid 
to the emperor, with all the arrears that were due. To ſup- 
port theſe pretenfions. Lewis landed his army in. Africa, and 
was preparing to befiege Tunis : but the Mooriſh king choſe 
rather to promiſe what was demanded than hazard the loſs of 
WT” 1297-00397 SRP nunt. 937 | 


Lewis was ſailed for Africa when Edward departed from 


The ſtatutes of Marlebridge, now Marlborough, were mate November 
18. An. 52. H. 3. 1267. In the preface they are ſaid to be made by the 
advice and conſent of the more diſcreet men of the realm, as well of the 
higher as of the lower eſtate; which laſt Tyrrel underſtands of the houſe 
ot commons, or knights of the ſhire and burgeſſes. Theſe ſtatutes chiefly 


num at reforming the abuſes crept in during the late troubles, and ard divided 


into twenty nine chapters, as tliè reader may ſet at large in our law-books. 

= Conradin had efcaped in diſguiſe, but was betrayed to the conqueror, 
who upon his going to the Holy Land, ordered him to be heheaded in the 
market-place of Naples. . | 

* Her name was Beatrix, daughter of Theodoric de Falkmorite, a Ger- 
man of great Reputation. They were married June 16. T. Wikes. 

The ſhrine was of gold, and no doubt remained there till the 27th of 
Henry VIII. when all fach thtines and relics were removed as ſüperſtitious. 
This tranflation was performed on the 13th of October, as market in the 
kalendar, T. Wikes. f | 

® Averyremarkable accident happened this year, which, though it is of a 
—— nature, may be worth mentioning. A ſuit had beep long depending 

ween John earl of Warren and Surrey, aud Alan lord Zouche, concerning 
2 certain manor ; which coming to a trial before the king's juſtices in Weſt- 
mmnſter-hall, there happened to paſs very reproachful language between the 
earl and the faid baron; and they at laft came to blows, Anh that the earl 
and his followers, being privately armed, ſet upon the lord Zouche and his 
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Aing aſſembled # parlament at Marlborough, 'where x body | 


king himſelf being at laſt ſeized with it, re 
Egypt, not cooling his zeal, he had never ceaſed, fince his 
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Portſmouth to take the princeſs his ſpouſe at Bourdeaux, 


where their fleet waited for them. They joined the king 
of®France before Tunis, where he was faying for the 
performance of the treaty with the Moors. How urgent ſo- 
ever Edward was to perſuade him to continue his voyage to 
Paleſtine, he could not prevail with. him to ſtir before he had 


received full ſatisfaction from the king of Tunis. As Ed- 


ward was not concerned in that affair, he reſolved to paſs the 
winter in Sicily, with defign to proceed for the Holy Land 
in the beginning of the ſpring. He had ſcarce left the coaſts 
of Africa, when the peſtilence broke out in the camp of 
the French, and raged in ſuch a manner that it not only 
ſwept away the ſoldiers, but alſo the N officers: the 
igned his breath 
in the arms of his eldeſt ſon Philip, who thought only of re- 
turning to France. | | 
Though by Lewis's death Edward loſt all hopes of making 
any great progreſs in Paleſtine, he continued his voyage, and 
arrived there according to his yow %. Mean time, Philip's 
return to France giving him ſome cauſe to fear for Guienne, 


he reſolved to ſend thither his couſin Henry, ſon of the king 


of the Romans, to watch the motions of the French. The 


young prince poſting to Bourdeaux, my through Viterbo, 


a City in the pope's dominions, where he had a mind to make 
ſome ſtay, which coſt him his life. Guido de Montfort, fon 
to the late earl of Leiceſter, being then at that place, and 
ſeeing the prince go into a church, followed him and mur- 
dered him before the high alter, in revenge to his father's 
death, who was ſlain in the battle of Eveſham. But the mur- 
derer's pretence to vindicate this infamous action could not 
be more unjuſt, ſince neither this prince, nor his father the 
King of the Romans, were preſent at that battle, being then 
both under confincment r. 


[1271] Edward's progreſs in the Holy Land was not great. 


nry However with the few troops he had, he let the Saracens ſee 


what they were to expect from him, in caſe he came to be 
aſſiſted with more forces. His valour, fame, and the reputa- 
tion of King Richard his greatuncle, who had performed ſuch 
famous exploits in that country, ſo terrified the infidels, that, 
to free themſelves from their fears, they ſent an aſſaſfin to diſ- 
atch him. The villain, under colour of ſettling a correſ- 
poadence between Edward and the governor of Joppa, who 
Figned a defire to turn Chriſtian, found means to be admit- 
red into the prince's preſence, and frequently to diſcourſe with 
him. Art laſt, one day as he was alone in his chamber * 
he was juſt going to dad him with a dagger in the belly, if 
Edward had not warded off the blow with his arm, where he 
received a dangerous wound, The aſſaſſin, enraged at this 
diſappointment, was about to repeat his blow with greater 
violence, but Edward gave him ſuch a kick on the breaſt 
that he beat him down backward, and leaping upon him at 
the ſame time wreſted the dagger out of his hand and killed 
him immediately. The prince's wound was much more dan- 
erous than it appeared to be, by reaſon the dagger was poi- 
oned. The wound beginning to gangrene, made all deſpair 
of a cure, but happily for him there was then in the army 
a ſkilful ſurgeon, who delivered him from the danger, 
Some affirm, he owed his life to the tender love of Eleonora 
his ſpouſe, who ventured to ſuck the venom out of th 
wound : but this circumſtance is mentioned by no author of 
that time . This princeſs was brought to bed at Acres o 
a daughter called Joan d'Acres from the place of her birth, 
accarding to the cuſtom of thoſe days. | 
Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theobald, archdeacon of 
Leige, who attended him thither, received the news of his 


eldeſt ſon in open court, and wounded them both. After which baſe action, 
he fled to his caftle of Rygate in Surrey, and ftood upon his defence, but 
prince Edward was ſent with ſome forces to reduce him to obedience : and 
at laſt he was fined five thouſand pounds to the king, and two thouſand to the 
ou ouch and his fon. T. Wikes, p. 91. Ann. Waverl. p. 22 6. Mat. 
eſtm. | 
. 4, He was ſobent upon going, that when he was diſſuaded from it in Bicily, 
he {mote his breaſt and ſwore, * By the blood of God, though all ſhall deſert 
7 me, yet will I go to Acon, if I am attended only by Fowen my groom.“, 
„ Riſh, | | * 
This murder was committed March 31. Both his couſin-germans, Si- 
mon and Guido, are faid to have a hand in this murder, See Rymer's Fad. 
tom. i. p. 870. Henry's body was brought over the next year into England, 
and buricd in the monaſtery of Hayes m Gloceſterſhire, founded by king 
Richard his father: his heart was depoſited. in Weſtminſter abbey, in a gol- 


den cup, near St. Edward's ſhrine... T. Wikes. 


He came to him with letters, and pretending to have ſome great ſecret, 
every perſon was put out of the room. W. Riſn. T. Wikes.. 

t Tyrrel obſerves, that Camden, in his Britannia (in Middleſex,) is the 
firſt that mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſcribed it in his Chroni- 
cle. Both of them gore Rodericus Toletapus; but that archbiſhop, as he 
ſays himſelf, finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1243, twenty years before this 
accident happened. be row e ni Tha 


from whence they went and embarked at Aigues Mortes, 
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election to the papal throne, He ſet out immediately for 


Rome, where he aſſumed the name of Gregory XV. 


[1272] Edward's army daily diminiſhed, either by fickneſs or 
bartles with the Saracens, without any hopes of ſupplies from 
France or elſewhere. This confideration obliged him, though 
with great reluctance, to propoſe to the ſultan a truce, which 
after a ſhort negotiation, was concluded for ten years, ten 
months, and ten days, both parties being to keep what they 

flefled. Nothing detaining Edward any longer in Paleſtine, 
he embarked his troops, and ſet fail for England“. | 

During his abſence, the king his father enjoyed a perfect 
tranquility, which was diſturbed only by the death of the 
king of the Romans, his brother. It is ſaid this prince's 

ief for the tragical death of his ſon threw him into a fit of 
Rckneſs, which laid him in his grave. Edmund, his other 
ſon, ſucceeded him as earl of Cornwal, with which title he 
was inveſted by the king his uncle *. 2 

Shortly after, there was a ſedition at Norwich, occaſioned 
by a quarrel between the citizens and monks, in which the 
cathedral and monaſtery adjoining were reduced to aſhes by 
the townſmen. Henry, reſolving to puniſh this riot, went 
in perſon to Norwich, where he cauſed the offenders to be 
hanged v. In returning to London, he was ſeized at St. Ed- 
mundſbury with a languiſhing diſtemper, which not ſeeming 
dangerous, hindered him not from continuing his journey to 
London. But his fickneſs encreaſing after his arrival, he died 
in a few days, aged fixty-fix years, whereof he had reigned 
fifty-fix, and twenty days. He ordered that his body ſhould 
be interred near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſlor, in the 
abbey church of Weſtminſter, where this tomb (with his 
ſtatue in braſs) is ſtill to be ſeen *. 

This prince's character ſo viſibly appears in all the circum- 
ſtances of his life, that it will be needleſs to draw it more 
fully. His narrow genius, his eafineſs to be governed by 
proud and ſelf-interetted counſellors, his inconſtant and capri- 
'cious temper, and the notions of arbitrary 2 inſtilled in- 
to him from his youth, were the real cauſes of the troubles 
which diſturbed his reign. Too weak when there was oc- 
caſion for ſteadineſs, and too haughty when it was neceſſary 
to ſtoop and accommodate himſelf to the times, he ſeemed to 
ſtudy inceſſantly to act contrary to his own intereſts, No- 
thing can be ſaid of his courage, fince he never gave any 
ſenſible proof of it. But he may juſtly be commended for 
his continence, and averfion to every thing that looked like 
cruelty, being always ſatisfied with puniſhing the rebels in 
their purſes, when he might have ſpilt their blood on the 
ſcaffold, He was exceſſively greedy of money, but it was to 
ſquander it away ſo idly, that the vaſt ſums he levied upon 
his ſubjects made him never the richer, How preſſing ſo- 
ever his neceffities were, he could not help laviſhing his mo- 
ney upon his favourites, not confidering the great difficulty to 
obtain aids from his parliament. This profuſeneſs, and the 
immenſe ſums fruitleſly employed in the unfortunate affair of 
Sicily, were the principal cauſes of the mortifications and 
diſgraces he was expoſed to during the whole courſe of his 
life *. 5 . © 
Four things eſpecially render this reign remarkable': the 
firſt is, the readineſs wherewith the barons in league againſt 
king John returned to the obedience of their young ſovereign, 
the moment they thought their privileges out of danger. The 
ſecond is, the patience of the barons for above forty years, 
though the little regard Henry ſhowed them, and the conti- 
nual breaches of his oaths, gave them but too much cauſe to 
complain. In the-third place it is to be obſerved, that to the 
troubles which diſtracted this reign, the Engliſh are indebted 
for the liberties and privileges they ſtill enjoy at this day. If 
the barons of thoſe days had been more paſſive, it may be 
very juſtly ſuppoſed that the two charters of king John would 
have been buried in eternal oblivion. If their revolt proved 
in the end fatal to themſelves, at leaſt it was beneficial to their 


This year a parliament was held at London, in January, wherein the 
diünherited were reſtored to their eſtates.” Ann, Waverl. 

- * During Edward's abſence, about Auguſt 1, died John his eldeſt ſon, a 
child of great beauty and wit for his age; he was buried in the abbey-church 
of Weſtminſter, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. - T. Wikes. 

* Richard king of the Romans died at Berkhamſted, on the 2d of April : 
his body was buried at the abbey of Hayles, but his heart at the priory of 
Rowley, founded by him, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, for the Ciſtercian 
monks. W. Riſn. M. Weſtm. T. Wikes. 

They were drawn at horſes tails to the gallowe, and there hanged, and 
their bodies burnt. W. Riſhanger. The citizens of Norwich were fined 
three thouſand marks of ſilver, for rebuilding the church and monaſtery ; and 
were belides forced to buy a golden cup, weighing ten pounds of gold, 
and the value of one hundred pounds of filver, in the room of one of the 
fame weight belonging to the monaſtery, that was melted in the flames. Ibid, 
2 He died on the 16th of November, 1272. In the year 1281, his fon 
king Edward adorned his tomb with ſeveral curious ſtones brought from be- 
yond ſea, Walfing, | | | 

* W. Riſhanger ſays, he was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well ſet ; 


venture to revoke theſe charters, which are the baji; 


poſterity, ſince the kings, ſucceſſors of Henry, dreag; 
expoſe themſelves to the like dangers, dueſt not any d 
foundation of the liberty of the Engliſh. According * 
had time to be ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed by degrees, 4 wal th 1 
was no annulling them. Let the earl of Leiceſter be 
claimed againſt never ſo much, let him be called impious Bs 
wicked for daring to take up arms againſt his ſovereięn zo 
leaſt it muſt be confeſſed, that his ambition has Produce 
happy effects for the whole Engliſh nation. The fourth ! 
markable thing is, the tyranny of the Roman pontiffs <a 
abuſing their power, treated the clergy of England with iy 
conceivable rigour. I ſhould add here an article of no er 
importance, I mean the origin of the houſe of Common; i 
the thing were not liable to ſo many diſputes. g 
Of nine children Henry III. had by Eleanora of Proxeno 
his wife, only two ſons and two daughters ſurvived him, the 
reſt dying in their infancy b. Edward his eldeſt ſon was j; 
ſucceflor. Edmund his ſecond ſon, after a vain expecty; - 
of the crown of the two Sicilies which the pope had fatter 
him with, was earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter and Derby, lord 
of Monmouth, and high - ſteward of England. Margare 
his eldeſt daughter, was married at nine years of age to — 
ander III. king of Scotland, to whom ſhe left but one daugb. 
ter of her own name, wife of Eric king of Norway. By 8 
marriage came a princeſs of the ſame name, of whom 1 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the following reign. Beatrix 
ſecond daughter to Henry, was married to John de Dreur 
duke of Bretagne ©. | 
HAVING largely treated of Scutage in the laſt coin-note 
I proceed now to Tallage. There were two ſorts of tall 1 
one paid to the dug, the other to a ſubordinate lord. Th. 
tallage rendered to the king, was raiſed upon his demeſnes, 
eſcheats, and wardſhips, and upon the burghs and towns of 
the realm. In elder times it was called Donum and Afi, 
Donum was a general word, and uſed with great latitude 
When it was paid out of knight's fees, it was Scutage; 
when by towns and Burghs, it was Tallage ; when out 0 
lands which were not of military tenure, it fignified Hidage; 
ſo that Donum fignified in general, according as it was appli 
ed, either Aid, Scutage, or Tallage. In thele ſenſes the word 
Donum ſeems to have been uſed in the reign of king Stephen, 
and in the beginning of Henry II. In the ſucceeding times, 
Donum came to be uſed chiefly for Tallage. Tallage wa 
alſo called Aſſiſa. The word Aſſiſa ſignified, among other 
things, an Aſſeſſment. It is uſed for the common charge ot 
aſſeſſment made upon a county for defaults, and other amerce- 
ments. The county of Berks was charged with thirty-one 
ſhillings and three pence © de commune aſſiſa“ of that coun- 
ty, for defaults, Mag. Rot. 19 Hen. I. Thoſe manors cf 
lands were properly talliable to the king, which he had in his 
own hands. Hence tallages are commonly, ſtyled * tallagi: 
*© maneriorum et terrarum regis quæ tunc erunt in manu eiu 
“ tallagi dominicorum,” and the like. Under the term 
* quz erant in manu ejus,“ were comprehended the king 
eſcheats and wardſhips ; for the king held them “ tanquan 
in dominico. And in fact the king's eſcheats and war- 
ſhips were, wont to be tallaged, when tallage was aſſeſſed 
upon his demeſnes. Moreover, ſome ſerjeanties of an ignoblc 
and inferior kind, and ſuch as had no military ſervice annex- 
ed to them, were wont to be tallaged with the king's demel- 
nes: but it is to be underſtood, that the king's ſerjeantics 
were not to be tallaged without a ſpecial precept. If me 
were not the king's immediate tenants, they were tallageable, 
not to the KN, but to their immediate lord. The tallages 
aſſeſſed upon the king's demeſnes were more heavy than th: 
tallages upon other perſons living in the counties at large: 
for which reaſon men ſometimes petitioned, that they might 
be tallaged with the community of the county, and not with 


and tha* one of his eyes was half cloſed. 

d Of his four youngeſt ſons, three, viz. Richard, John, and Henry, wele 
buried at Weſtminſter; and the fourth named William, in the New Ten- 
ple, near Fleet-ſtreet; Catherine, his third daughter, which was born Ne. 
vember 29, 1253, died at five years of age, and lies buried in Weſtmwi! 


abbey. _. | | by 

c fn this reign, the following remarkable things, not takep notice of by 
Rapin, were tranſacted: trial by fire and water ordeal, though never take! 
away by act of parliament, was by king Henry's command, laid alide by 
the judges, and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. In 1233, king He!) 
built a houſe in London, near the Old Temple (where the Rolls now ſtanc) 
for the converted Jews; and an hoſpital at Oxford, near the beides Mat 
Paris, p. 303. Weights and meaſures were thus fixed: an Engliſh pet 
called a ſterling, round and without clipping, was to weigh thurty-wwo wheat 
corns taken out of the midſt of the ear; and twenty pennies were to maks 
an ounce, twelve ounces one pound, and eight pounds a gallon of > 
and eight gallons of wine a London buſhel, which is the eighth part 6 
quarter, SLY 
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of theſe latter tallages were alſo ſeigneurial. 


2 ter ancient demeſnei When a town was tallaged, 
the wwe wy raiſed upon the men of the town, and they 
_— r the men of the town, who belonged to the 
wil — made merchandize in the town. If the King grant- 

1 a demeſne manor or town (that was wont to be 
ar ed) una cum talligiis hominum,“ then ſuch manor 
— became tallageable to the grantee : however: when 
= king demiſed any ſuch manor, or granted a temporary 
eſt te in it, he uſed to reſerve the tallages to, himſelt 
bog! heirs. There was alſo in ancient time a duty paid to 
the king under the name of Carucage; to wit, ſo much for 
each carue of land, holden by baſe or interior tenure, To 
the head of tallage (or elſe to that of aid) may be reterred the 
None, Diſme, Quinzime, Vintiſme, Trentiſme; whieh were 
ſo called from the quantity or proportion of the payment, as 
their names import. he moſt ancient inſtance of a tallage 
called by the name of Decima, is in the ſixth of Richard I; 
Theſe quotas, and ſome others, were partly ſeignurial, and 
partly mixed. The form of taxing and levying the nones, 
etc. with the oath taken by the taxors, and the commiſſions 


of the collectors, are to be ſeen upon the Revenue Rolls. In 


theſe caſes, the goods of the chiet taxors were to be taxed by 
the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer ; and the robes and 
jocalia of the citizens and burgeſſes, were not uſually taxed 
with their other goods and moveables. In the moſt ancient 
times, the tallages were uſually impoſed and ſet by the — 9 
juſticiaries, in their reſpective iters: afterwards, by comiffi- 
oners, appointed by the king for that purpoſe. Anciently, 
after the tallages had been aſſeſſed, they were uſually collect- 
ed by the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties. But it a town hap- 
pened to be let at farm to a particular perſon, not being the- 
rift, then the tallage was commonly collected and anſwered 
for by the farmer or provoſt thereof. Tallage was wont to be 
aſſeſſed upon the men of the demeſnes and towns, ſometimes 
in grols, ** in communi ;” ſometimes by poll,“ — capita 
or per ſingulos; at other times, partly one of thoſe ways, 
and partly the other. If the aſſeſſors of tallage over: rated 
any man, he uſed to obtain a writ formed upon his caſe, di- 
rected to the barons of the exchequer, who by virtue there- 
of, would relieve him according to equity. Sometimes men 
were admitted to compound for the tallage impoſed on them, 
by paying a fine to the king for the fame. Tallage was not 
demandable from lands holden in frankalmoigne. Nei- 
ther was tallage chargeable upon lands holden by knight's 
ſervice. Moreover, the king, if he pleaſed, granted to par- 
ticular perſons a freedom from tallage : for example, the 
Templars and Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, by a very ancient 
grant from the crown, had the privilege of having each one 
man (called Liber Hoſpes) in every burgh in England, who 
was to be quit of common aſſiſes or tallages, aſſeſſed within 
the burgh. As the king had tallage of his demeſne men, ſo 
ſome ſubordinate or private lords had tallage of theirs. Moſt 
It appears by 
ancient records, that many of the lands which were talliable 
to private lords, were ſuch as at one time or other moved 
from the king, and were wont to be tallaged to him, whilſt 
they were veſted in the crown : as when the King granted 
to a ſubject a demeſne manor or town, together with the 
homages, aids, tallages, and other profits, to hold to the 
grantce and his heirs. In ſuch caſe, the grantee had power 
to tallage the men of ſuch manor or town to his own ule, 
when the king tallaged his demeſnes and manors throughout 
England ; but not otherwiſe, nor oftener, or in other manner 
than the King raiſed tallage in his own demeſnes. For the 
tenants were not by the king's grant tallageable to the private 
lord, in any other manner than they would have been to the 
king, if the ſeigneury had ſtill reſted in the crown. And 
when ſuch a private lord went to raiſe tallage, he uſed to have 
a writ (* de habendo rationabili talligio”) to the ſheriff of 
the county to raiſe the ſame. As the king had divers ways 
ot raiſing money upon his demeſne men, ſo inferior lords 
dealt with their demeſne men after the like manner. But 
though the tallages, etc. paid to the king, do readily appear 
upon the Revenue Rolls and other records, thoſe formerly 
rendered to inferior lords by their demeſne men, are not ſo 
eaſily diſcovered at this day, having in great meaſure paſſed 
under privacy and filence, except that they are ſometimes diſ- 
cloſed in pleas, moved between ſuch lords and their men; 
and likewiſe in the Revenue Rolls, when the ſeigneuries of 
taole lords happened to be in the king's hands, by eſcheat, 
Vacancy, or wardſhip. Private lords ſeem to have treated 
their ralliable men with greater ſeverity than the king treated 
is: tor ſometimes the farmers have choſen to be talliable 
to the King, rather than to ſuch lords; and accordingly have 
ome to the king's court, and alledged they were talliable to 
the king. Theſe are ſome of the notices relating to tallage, 
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which the ancient records furniſh us withal. In the ſucceed- 
ing times, a different law and uſage were by degrees introduc- 
+ 4 There is a piece publiſhed by Tothill and Redman, 
amongſt the old ſtatutes, under the title Statutum de Talla- 
gio non concedendo, conſiſting of four clauſes: it begins 
* Nullam Tallagium,” and ends, “ fint in perpetuum.“ 
Sir Edward Coke refers this ſtatute (if it be one) to the 34 
Edward I. But Mr. Madox ſays, he could not find this pre- 
tended ſtatute in any roll or record. See Pryn's Hiſt, of Pa- 
pal Uſurpation, temp. Ed. I. p. 742---747. Tallage was 
paid in Wn in like manner as in England. -I proceed 
to the revenue ariſing by Cuſtoms. The cuſtom paid to the 
king, was anciently wont to be called in Latin, Conſuetudo 
and Cuſtuma. Conſuetudo was uſed in an extenſive ſenſe, 
for the payments or duties of many kinds. In the 9 Hen. 
III. Rot. 6: an accompt was rendered to the crown of certain 
yearly duties, “ conſuetudines annuæ,“ which accrued in 
the manor of Linlee, and were turned into money. In the 
accompt of the iſſues of the biſhopric of Wincheſter, during 
a voidance, there was anſwered to the crown the ſum of ſeven- 
teen pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and eight-pence halfpenny, ariſ- 
ing out of a certain payment or duty (“ de quadem conſue- 
tudine”) called Kirkethet, by the ſale of three thouſand 
eighty-ſeven hens. Mag. Rot. 12 Ed. I. In ſhort, Conſue- 
tudines ſignified Regal, Epiſcopal, and other Ecclefiaſtical 
Dues or Payments, and Exactions of many kinds. There 
was a cuſtom or duty paid to the king for wines, called Pri- 
ſa, and Recta Priſa. The proportion was one dolium before 
the maſt, and another behind the maſt. It is true, Priſa was a 
word of equivocal meaning, properly ſignifying Capture; and 
was ſometimes uſed for captures taken in war ; ſometimes for 
purveyance, impoſt, or capturcs of other kinds. In ancient 
times, the duty for wines, called Priſa, was received, for 
the king's uſe, by divers officers. In the reigns of Richard 
I. John, and part of Henry III's time, it was uſually ac- 
counted for at the exchequer, by the chamberlain of the 
king's wines, under the title of Camberlangaria, or Camera- 
ria L From thence to Edward II. it was accounted 
for by the officers ſtyled Captores Emptores vinorum regis. 
Under Ed. III. and afterwards, by the king's Pincerna or 
Butler, under the title of Pincernaria regis. Beſides the cuſ- 
toms paid the king for wines, there were other duties pay— 
able to him by nierchants or traders, for their merchandizes 
imported or exported, and for commodities conveyed along 
the river Thames. The duties paid by merchants were an- 
ciently called Diſme, Quinzine, etc. The duty paid for traf- 
ticking along the Thames, at leaſt one ſort of that duty, was 
called Avalagium Thamiſiæ. In the fifth of John, Hugh 
Oiſel profered one thouſand marks, to have the quinzime 
ariſing from merchandizes throughout England, from year 
to year. In the ſixth of king John, William de Wroteham, 
and others, accompted for the quinzime of merchants at the 
ſeveral ports of England, except Len: the quinzime of Lon- 
don was eight hundred and thirty- ſix pounds, etc. of Boſton, 
ſeven hundred eighty pounds, etc. of Len, ſix hundred fifty- 
one pounds, etc. of Southampton, ſeven hundred and twelve 
pounds, etc. In 41 Henry III. William de Lake was in ar- 
rear ſix marks and a half, for the avalage of the Thames. 
This avalage was a ſort of toll. To theſe may be added the 
duties paid to the King's chamberlain of London for his uſe, 
the duties ariſing at Billingſgate, and by trouage, etc. In the 
third of Rich I. Stephen de Blund accompted for the ferm 
of the troue and ſextury of London. In 19 Edw. II. the 
keepers of the trouage appeared by the rolls to be free from 
accompting for the ſame, though by what grant, or other 
means, is not known. In 9 Hen, III. Andrew Buckerel and 
John Trevers had Ripa Regs, or Qucen-hith, in ferm, at 
forty pounds per annum. In proceſs of time, the king's cuſ- 
toms came to be moſt generally called Cuſtuma. In 26 Edw. 
I. there was payable to the king for cuſtoms, for every ſack 
of wool exported from Len, half a mark; for every three 
hundred pelles lanutæ, half a mark, and for every laſt of lea- 
ther, one mark. A writ was iſſued to the ſheriſſs of ten 
counties, to make proclamation, that all merchants ſhould 
carry merchandizes of that fort to the ſaid port, when they 
exported them. The cuſtomers of Len were Hugh de Mei- 
ſingham and Ranulph le Kue. In like manner, cuſtomers 


were appointed for teveral other ports, as Newcaſtle, King- 
ſton upon Hull, Briſtol, London, etc. 


If merchants de- 
frauded the king of his cuſtoms, they forfeited their goods 


uncuſtomed.-— The ſeventh branch of the royal revenue, 
was the caſual revenue, which accrued to the king ſeveral 
ways. Of this ſort were Treaſure-trove, Waif, Wreck, Chat- 
tles of Felons and Fugitives, of Out-laws, Uſurers, Recreans, 
Perſons executed, etc, The king had, in ſome caſes, the 


lands of perſons condemned, for a year and a day after their 


40 condem- 
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condemnation, which was uſually called the Year, Day, and ed in the Great Roll of 9 Rich. I. it is a kind of 
Waſte: In relation to the chattles of felons, if the party di- When the Jews made any charter or contract, one pa 
ed after the felonious fact, and before conviction, his chat · was to be laid up in a public cheſt for that purpoſe, c 


releaſe, 
It of jr 


f 1 | . alled 
tles were not by the common law forfeited to the king. Up- Cheſt of the Chirographia, or of the Chirographers. This a : 


on peruſal of the ancient Revenue Rolls, it appears that in of the chirographi was called Pes Chirograph. Belides 
thole times many branches of the king's fixed revenue were ſeveral clerks, who were employed in writing the rolls and 
charged with alms, that is, ſome portion was generally al- memoranda of the Judaiſm, there were certain officers called 
lowed for pious uſes : this was called Eleemoſyna conſtituta, Chirographarii and Coffrarii, Who had cuſtody of the cheſts 
ſettled Alms. To which may be added the Decimæ conſti- above-mentioned, and of the chirographi and charters made 
tute. Theſe the accomptant conſtantly paid out of the reve- between the Jews, or between them and Chriſtians, It A 
nue within his receipt, and had an allowance thereof upon likely they made liſts or dockets in writing of all the chi;,. 
his accompt, by the uſage of the exchequer, without being gra »hs that were put in or taken out of the cheſts. In the 
obliged to ſue out a particular wtit of allowance in that be- archive of the collegiate church of Weſtminſter there is a roll 
half. Divers orders of monks had theſe yearly alms of Deci- of theſe dockets : it — — at 9 Hen. III. The chirogra. 
mz. Moreover, ſeveral penſions were wont to be paid to phers were commonly Chriſtians and Jews, acting togetßer 
certain of the king's ſervants, when diſabled by age or fick- and were planted in towns where there was a confiderahle 
neſs, viz. a penny, three half-pence, two-pence a day: theſe number of Jews, as at Lincoln, Oxford, etc. The cheſts ot 
were called Denatius diurnus, Duo denarii diurni, etc. and the chirographers were kept with great care: at certain time 
were uſually charged on the firm of ſome ſheriff, or other ac- they were locked up, and not to be opened again except a 
comptant. When perſons made fine with the king for ſeve- ſuch terms, or by precepts from the king, or the barons gf 
ral purpoſes they paid to the queen a duty or ſum called the exchequer, or juſtices of the Jews. When the chegg 
Aurum reginæ, over and above their fine to the king. Mr. were opened, it was done publicly, in the preſence of the 
Prynn has publiſhed a treatiſe expteſly upon this ſubject. In fheriff (if in the country) and of the chirographers and cof. 
the thirteenth of king John, James de Novo Mercato was ferers, or (if in London) before the barons of the exchequer, 
charged with five marks and a half of gold, of aurum regi- or juſtices of the Jews, or other principal officers of the 
nz, tor his father's and brother's relief, and his own. When Judaiſm. The king, by writ, ordered the ſheriff of Wir. 
men were indebted to the queen for the aurum reginæ, ſhe fhire to go to the cheſt of the chirographers at Wilton, and 
herſelf ſometimes reſpited or diſcharged the debt, as ſhe take out, in their preſence, all the pedes whereby any debt 
thought fit. For every hundred marks paid the king, the was ſecured to Solomon the Jew, and bring them before the 
queen had one mark of gold. In the fixteenth of king John, barons of the exchequer. Mem. 42 Hen. III. Rot. 10. Ita 
William Morant fined fifty marks for ſeifin of his land, and charter made to a Jew was loſt, or could not be found in the 
paid half a mark of gold as aurum reginæ, with the ſaid fine. cheſt, it was uſual for the Jew, to whom it was made, when 
Mag. Rot. 10 Joh. Rot. 5. he was ſatisfied the money was due upon it, to come and 

Having thus gone through the ſeveral branches of the make an acknowledgement in the exchequer, by way of re. 
royal revenue, I ſhall cloſe all with an account of the exche- leaſe to the Party. The having one part of the Jewiſh chi. 
quer of. the Jews. The king of England was wont to draw rographs laid up in the king's treaſury, was chiefly to pre. 
a conſiderable revenue from the Jews refiding in this realm, vent the falfity of the Jews, and to enable the king to recover 
namely, by tallage and fines relating to law-proceedings, by the eſtates and credits of the Jews, and to get them into his 
amerciaments for miſdemeanors, and by fines, ranſoms, and coffers whenever they ſhould become (as they often did) for- 
compoſitions, which they were forced to pay, for having the feited, or devolute to the crown. Befides the chirographers, 
king's benevolence ; for protection, for licence to trade, for the juſtices of the Jews had clerks under them. There was a 
diſcharges, for imprifonment, and the like. He would tal- Cuſtos rotulorum, and probably other officers. The Judzilm 
lage the whole community or body at pleaſure, and make ſeems to have been guided in general by the uſe ot the ex- 
them anſwer the tallages for one another. In ſhort, the king chequer, except that in ſome caſes there was a peculiar lay 
ſeemed to be abſolute lord of their eſtates and effects, of or rule, called the Law Aſſiſe or Cuſtom of Judaiſm, It ap- 
their perſons, their wives, and children. They were a nu- pears that the Jews held certain chapters or meetings, tor 
merous body (being ſettled in many, and eſpecially the great affairs relating to themſelves. In the reign of Richard]. 
towns of the realm,) and by traffick, uſury, and mortgages, certain rules, entitled Capitula de Judæis, were made, and 
they became very wealthy both in money and land. But as der in charge to the Juſtices errant : they are printed in 
they fleeced the ſubjects, ſo the king fleeced them. The re- Hoveden, part ii. p. 747. As to the aſſiſes of the Judaiſm, 
ceipt, or place appointed for the management of the revenue where a contract was made by chirograph between a Chriſtian 
of the Judaiſm, was called Scacarium Judzorum, or Juda- and a Jew, if a pes (or counterpart) of ſuch contract was not 
iſmi : it was a part or member of the great exchequer. They found in the cheſt of the king's chirographers, the Jew was 
had there rolls or records, wherein the writs and proceedings to loſe his debt accruing upon ſuch contract. If a Jew made 
of the Judaiſm were entered. And ſummonſes iffued out of a ſtar of releaſe ſecretly, it was held invalid. By rhe aſſiſe at 
the exchequer of the Jews for the king's debts, like as out the Judaiſm, the Jews might have a moiety of the lands, 


of the ou exchequer. In fine, there was alſo a wardrobe rents, and chattles of their Chriſtian creditors in execution, | 


of the Judaiſm near the exchequer of the Jews. In 44 Hen. till they were ſatisfied for the debt due to them. The Jews 
III. it was broken open, and ſeveral rolls taken away. Cer- paid relief for their lands and for their chattels, or money in- 
tain perſons were aſſigned to be curators of this revenue; ftead of or under the name of relief. The king had the ward- 
they were uſually ſtyled Cuſtodes and Juſticarii Judæorum. ſhip of a Jew's heir, and his lands and chattels. A Jew's wit 
In the moſt ancient times they were commonly Chriſtians and might have dower, or thirds out of her huſband's credits and 
Jews appointed to act together. Afterwards they were, for chattels. In 37 Hen. III. it was provided, that no Jew ſhould 
the moſt part, Chriſtians only. They were uſually put into remain in England without doing the king ſome ſervice; 
their office by the king, by letters of the great ſeal: but that there ſhould be no ſchools for Jews in England, except 
ſometimes the treaſuxer and barons appointed a juſtice of the in places where ſuch ſchools were wont to be in king Johns 
Jews, and other clerks of the Judaiſm, by the king's direc- reign :* that all Jews in their ſynagogues ſhould celebrate vith 
tion. Theſe juſtices of the Jews exerciſed juriſdiction in the a low voice: that every Jew ſhould be anſwerable to the rector 
affairs of the Judaiſm ; namely, in the accompts of the re- of his pariſh for all parochial dues chargeable on his houle: 
venue; in pleas upon contracts made with the Jews; in that no Chriſtian ſhould ſuckle the child of a Jew, nor any 
cauſes and queſtions touching their lands or chattels, their Chriſtian man or woman ſerve any Jew or Jewels, nor eat with 
tallages, fines, forfeitures, and the like. They recorded in them, or abide in their houſe : that no Jew ſhould have lecrct 
the great exchequer, as there was occafion, things within familiarity with a Chriſtian woman, nor any Chriſtian mal 
their cognizance relating to the Judaiſm. They made their with a Jeweſs: that no Jew or Jeweſs ſhould eat or buy fleſh 
record or declaration betore the barons of the exchequer, and in Lent: that every Jew ſhould wear a badge upon his brealt: 
the barons adjudged thereupon. In fine, they were looked that no Jew ſhould enter into any church or chapel, unleſs 1 
upon to be members or officers of the great exchequer, and paſſing to and fro: that no Jew ſhould hinder another 901 
entitled to the privileges belonging ta perſons reſident there. who was willing to turn Chriſtian : and that no Jew thou! 

The Jewiſh charters (as the charters of other men (were be ſuffered to abide in any town, without the king's licence, 
uſually called Chartæ and Chirographia. Some of them were except in towns where Jews were formerly wont to reſide. 
called Starra, Stars, a name of Hebraical origin. Moſt of Thele articles were to be obſerved by the Jews, under pain ol 
theſe ſtars were releaſes or acquittances, and written ſome- forfeiting their goods. Clauſ. 77. Hen. III. m. 18. Thovg! 
times in Hebrew, ſometimes in Latin, and ſometimes in French. the exchequer of the Jews was, to ſome purpoſes, diftinc 
Selden has publiſhed two in Hebrew, Tit. Hon. p. 644. The from the great exchequer, yet both the exchequer of the Jens, 
moſt ancient Jewiſh charter to be met with, is that of Aaron and the acts and proceedings of the juſtices and chirographe 


the Jew of Lincoln, in 22 Hen. II. the tenor whereof is enter» of the Jews, were ſubject to the controul of the chief Juſticur! 
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and treaſurer, and barons of the exchequer. The debts due 
from Chriſtians to Jews, were ſubject to ſuch orders as the 
king thought fit to make. Sometimes the king would grant 
reſpites for the payment of ſuch debts, and ſometimes would 
diſcharge the 1 thereof. Again, the juſtices of the 
Tews were wont to accompt before the baron of the exche- 
quer for the iſſues of Judaiſm : and if they miſbehaved, they 
were anſwerable for the ſame before the barons, who, if there 
was cauſe, annulled their acts or judgments, and puniſhed 
them for miſdemeanors in their ottice. In general the king 
was wont to uſe the Jews with ſeverity when refractory, and 
ſhewed them favour when obedient and compliant. King 
ohn in the ſecond year of his reign, granted a charter of 
liberties to the Jews of England and Normandy, which the 
curious reader may ſee in Madox's Hitt. of the Exchequer, 
p. 174. Henry III. for the ſupport of ſuch Jews as embraced 
the Chriſtian Religion, and were deſtitute of livelihood, found- 
ed a houſe at London, called Domus Converſorum, the Houſe 
for the Converts, and endowed it with a competent revenue. 
This houſe was uſually committed by the king to the care and 
rule of ſome clergyman of diſtinction, called Cuſtos Domus 
Converſorum, and Gardien des Converſes. It was fituated in 
Chanceller-lane, near the New Temple, and hath been called 
in the modern times .the Rolls. Although the Jews were 
permitted to ſettle in ſeveral populous towns, it is likely they 
were not welcome to the inhabitants: one of the liberties 
granted by Henry III. to the men of Neucaſtle was, that no 
Jew ſhould dwell or ſtay in the town, ch. 18. Hen. III. 16. 
There is frequent mention in records of an Epiſcopus and 
Preſbyter Judæorum. What they mean may in ſome mea- 
ſure be learned from this caſe: Henry III. appointed the juſ- 
tices of the Jews to try Elias the biſhop, a Jew of London, for 
a treſpaſs againſt-the king and his brother; Elias being con- 
victed, was by the ſaid Juſtices adjudged to be deprived of 
his Prieſthood of the Community of the Jews in England. 
Hereupon the king, for a fine of three marks of gold, paid 
him on behalf of -the- community of the Jews, granted them 
that Elias ſhould never afterwards have the faid prieſthood : 
that for the future, no man ſhould be (chief) prieſt of the 
Jews, without being choſen by the conſent of their commu— 
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nity; and that the ſaid community ſhould have free power, 
after the deceaſe of any chief prieſt, to elect another at their 
ny np and preſent him to the king for his approbation. 


n the year 1290 (18 Edw. I.) the growing or renewing re- 


venue of Judaiſm, and the exchequer of the Jews, ceaſed ; 
the Jews being about that time expelled out of England, 
But by the expulſion of the Jews (called then, Exilium Ju- 
dzorum) many eſcheats, both of lands and chattles, came 


into the king's hands, 


The coins of Henry III. are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, by 
always having his number (III.) added to his title, as HEN- 


RICUS REX III. or REX TERCI. His head is full-faced 


and crowned, whereof there are two ſorts, one with a ſcep- 
tre, the other without. The crown (inſtead of five points, 


as formerly) conſiſts of a thick line, raiſed at each end, with 
a croſs in the middle above the line, and three pearls below. In- 
ſtead of the four pillets, on the reverſe, in form of a croſs, 


are three in form of a triangle, and a large double- line croſs, 
continued to the outer rim. This king was the. firſt that 
coined half - pence and farthings round (as appears by one in 


the poſſeſſion of the carl of Pembroke) before which time 


they uſed to break the penny in halves and quarters. The 
manuſcript Chronicle of the city of London ſays, this king, 
in 1258, coined a penny of pure gold, of the weight of two 


ſterlings, and commanded it ſhould go for twenty ſhillings. 
If this be true, theſe were the firſt pieces of gold coined in 
England; but none of theſe are to be found. The clippers 


made ſuch havock of the money .in this reign, that there 
was: hardly a penny to be ſeen, which had not loſt the letters 
on both fides : ſo that the king was obliged to command all 


traders to receive and pay money by weight. This was chict- 


ly owing to the Italian bankers, ſent hither under the pope's 
protection. : 
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DURING-THS 


Reigns of IIENRY II. RICHARD II. 


D URING the four laſt reigns the affairs of the church 
were ſo mixed with thoſe ot the ſtate, that there was a 
neceſſity of relating them together. The conteſts between 
Henry II. and Thomas Becket, and between John and In- 
nocent III. and the tyranny exerciſed by the popes in Eng- 
land under Henry III. furniſh the chief materials for the ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory of theſe three reigns. That of Richard J. 
was the only one where the church had no influence, unleſs 
we are to look upon the cruſade, in which that prince was 
engaged, as an affair purely eccleſiaſtical. There are who 
conſider theſe four reigns as a time of triumph for the church, 
becauſe in their notion of the church the pope- and clergy 
only are included. Others are of opinion, this was a time of 
oppreſſion and ſlavery, becauſe Chriſtians were expoſed to the 
impoſitions of the popes, who ſhamefully abuſed the authori- 
ty they were ſuffered to aflume. 

The bare reading of theſe four reigns is ſufficient to ſhow 
that I have not without reaſon enlarged on the prodigious in- 
creaſe of the papal power, ſince it was to be the principal 
ſubject of the hiſtory. We have ſeen the pernicious eſſects 


ol the power aſſumed by the popes ; it remains now to ſhew 


on what principles they eſtabliſhed their authority, and the 
conſequences they drew to extend it more and more. This is 
athing the more worthy of notice, as it is to be deemed the 
ipring of all the remarkable events which happened in the 
church of England for ſeveral centuries. ; 
he firſt thy vn was, that Jeſus Chriſt committed the 
aithful to the care of the miniſters of his 
Church, from whence were drawn theſe two inferences : firſt, 


3 that the faithful ought to ſubmit to the deciſions of the mi- 


niſters in matters of faith: ſecondly, that laymen had no right 


12 ned os w. or even to examine the difficulties which might 
die about theſe matters, but ought implicitly to follow the 


<termination of the eccleſiaſtics. This manifeſtly ſuppoſes 
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infallibility in the miniſters of the church. But as this ſup- 
poſition was founded upon the promiſes of Chriſt to his 

church in general, and as the conſequence drawn from thence 
for the infallibility of the miniſters in particular, was not 
ſufficiently evident, an expedient was found to blind the 
eyes of the world, by confounding the general notion of the 
church with that of the clergy in particular. Thus by de- 
grees the clergy alone were called the church, and to them 
only were applied the promiſes of Chriſt to all Chriſtians 
in general. They aſſerted that Chriſt, in declaring the gates 


of hell ſhould not prevail againſt the church, plainly meant 


that the-clergy, or councils wholly conſiſting of the clergy, 
ſhould be infallible in their decifions. The mifinterpretation 
therefore of the word Church, was one of the chief cauſes of 
the blindneſs of Chriſtians. I leave the reader to extend his 
reflections on this head, for I purpoſe only to point out the 
ſeveral ſteps by which the eccleſiaſtical power roſe to ſo pro- 
digious a height. | | 

The ſecond principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt not only ap- 
pointed miniſters in his church for the inſtruction of the 
faithful, but alſo to inſpe& their life and converſation. 
Hence it was inferred, that it belonged to the paſtors to de- 
clare to their flocks what was juſt and agreeable to the laws 
of God, and what not. From this principle was drawn a 
farther conſequence, that not only they had a right to exhort 
the faithful and cenſure them for negle& of duty, but alſo to 
puniſh the impenitent. 

A third principle was, that Chriſt's church ought to be 
pure and holy, without ſpot or wrinkle, and therefore it was 
neceſſary to uſe all poſſible endeavours to prevent her being 
polluted either with fin or error. Now as by the foregoing 
. the clergy alone had the right of inſtruction and 


inſpection, it followed that to them belonged the care of 


preſerving the purity of the church. 


This 
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This led a fourth principle, that, in order to preſerve All this however was not ſufficient to compel excomy,;. 
the church pure, it was neceflary to cut off the rotten branches. cated princes, to give the church the ſatisfaction ſhe dem = 
The conſequence from thence was, that when a Chriſtian ed. There were many of their ſubjects who were not con. 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted either by fin or error, he was vinced, that the pope had power to excommunicate (g,. 
to be excommunicated, that is, cut off from the body of the reigns. - Others believed, that as long as a King was on: 4 
church. It is eaſy to ſee, that according to the foregoing throne, his ſubjects ought not to refuſe the obedience due 8 
principles, it was the clergy's buſineſs to excommunicate, him. Some, though perſuaded of the pope's author. 
and that they acquired thereby a greater authority, and a pro thought it unlawtul to take up arms againſt the king actual 
found reſpect from all Chriſtians. ä : reigning. Others again durſt not venture on ſo hazardqy,,, 

If the governors of the church had all been holy and infal- undertaking, which might end in their own and their familie 


| 
lible, theſe principles with their inferences would have pro- ruin. To ſurmount theſe difficulties, the popes bethoyy;, | 
duced only good effects, and a diſcipline very profitable to themſelves of theſe two things. The firſt was, to depoſe on. 
ſalvation would have been preſerved in the church. But they communicated and obſtinate kings, in a council, or only ;, 
happened to be too frequently ſwayed by intereſt, caprice, a conſiſtory, in order to remove all ſcruples from their (yt, 
or the impulſe of an ill-governed zeal; and therefore it could jects. The ſecond was, to commiſſion ſome powerſul priy,,. ! 
not but be thought very improbable, that God ſhould ſubject to execute their ſentence, to the end that joining with th,;. i 
his church to the paſſions and prejudices of his miniſters. ſubjects who were only reſtrained by fear, the depoſed pins 0 
Hence it was natural to conclude, either theſe principles were might be compelled to fubmit to the church. Of this ge 1 
falſe, or at leaſt the conſequences carried too far. This be- have ſeen a terrible inſtance in the quarrel between Innocent t 
lief could ſcarce fail to breed a contempt for unjuſt and raſh III. and king John. f 
ex communications, which contempt had even ſome influence Thus from principles which might be originally good, cop. f 
on the moſt regular. Every one is naturally inclined to ima- fidercd in themſelves, ſuch conſequences were drawn, as tend. n 
gine himſelf unjuſtly condemned. From this contempt pro- ed to erect the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the church into a tem. 
ceeded an unconcern in the perſons excommunicated to be re- poral and abſolute monarchy; Indeed, could a chriſtian hd | 4 
conciled to the church, and to give her the ſatisfaction ſhe regarding, as real maſters, men, who diſpoled of his eſtate, hi; 7. 
required. honour, his life, and his ſalvation? The wonder is, that chr. | th 
If in the excommunications the clergy had only aimed at tians ſhould be ſo blind, as to admit all theſe principles, wit de 
preſerving the church's purity, they would have been content- their unlimited conſequences, and ſuffer ſuch a ſyſtem to be he 
ed with cutting off the rotten members, and grieving at the built thereon, as wholly tended to enſlave them. It is try pc 


ce with the faithful.” If this rigorous law had been ſtrictly grees the regard paid to every thing flowing from the ho; 
obſerved, the excommunicated would quickly have ended their ſec. The bare facts in this hiſtory, concerning the alla oi 
days for want of the affiſtances which men naturally give one Thomas Becket, the depoſing of king John, and the papel 
another, unleſs they had choſen to go and live among the in- oppreſſions during the long reign of Henry III. are ſufficier 
fidels. But as it was not poſſible to hinder their relations to convince all unprejudiced perſons of the rigor wherevita 
and friends from affording them ſome relief, though the con- the popes exerciſed the authority they had been ſuffered h 
trary often happened, another expedient was found to put the aſſume. How much more convincing would it be, ſhout! 
2 cut off from the church under a neceſſity to ſubmit to we add to theſe inſtances, what paſſed on the fame ſubject, 
er orders, that is, to thoſe of the clergy. It was ordained all the other chriſtian kingdoms? But to confine my ſelt wh- 


in the councils, © That if within forty days after excom- ly to England, I ſhall only remark, that Becket's affair carrie in th 
e munication, the party excommunicated did not ſue to be the papal power in England higher than ever, after a prin, deatt 
< reconciled to the church, the magiſtrate, upon the biſhop's ſo haughty as Henry II. was forced to ſubmit to a ſhamel. only 
e complaint, ſhould be obliged to caſt him into priſon, and diſcipline. The homage king John was obliged to do tt: The 
* confiſcate his eſtate.” When therefore a' Chriſtian was pope, raiſed this power to its utmoſt height. From that tit: liver, 
excommunicated, he was to expect to loſe his liberty and pro- the popes looked upon England as a conquered country, the k 
perty, or make the church ſuch ſatisfaction, as the church which they did not think themſelves obliged to Keep an” g1vin 
herſelf, that is, the clergy, ſhould judge proper. This de- meaſures. This is manifeſt throughout the whole feige © count 
cree of the councils would hardly have been enacted into a Henry III. P as 
law, if ſovereigns had not found their advantage in it, by It muſt be farther obſerved, that if the rigour wherew! hot ir 
means of the confiſcations. They did not expect that this the popes treated England, ſerved for ſome time to keep in: | them 
ſevere treatment was ever like to reach them. But when kingdom in ſubjection, it proved however the chief cauled & chear 
once they admitted the principle of the unlimited authority the decay of their power, when circumſtances came t0 be a- to ſta 
aſſumed by the church, they quickly experienced that, as Chriſ- tered. As they carried it too far, they made the Engliſh, 1 nis! 
tians, they had no more privilege than their ſubjects. The turally jealous of their liberty, deſire to throw off ſo d“ tendec 
popes, whoſe power daily encreaſed, extended it at length over rable a yoke. Accordingly, when a favorable juncture off Ins, 
crowned heads. They made no ſcruple to excommunicate ed, they failed not to take advantage of it, and the rather enſes 
princes themſelves, who were frequently abandoned by their they found themſelves ſupported by the clergy, who felt 0 nation 
own ſubjects, and to deprive them of their kingdoms, and leſs than the people, the effects of the papal tyranny- To "gin 
give them to others, | will appear in ſome of the following reigns. Mean time, ; at w. 
The ſame principles then, which had been eſtabliſhed for are to conſider the days of John and Henry III. as te. oF Can 
private perſons, extended to kings and emperors. There was wherein the papal power was at the higheſt in England, 40, pe 
at firſt but one thing which diſtinguiſhed an excommunica- if I miſtake not, in moſt other kingdoms of Europe. 1 11s” mars 1 
red prince from a private perſon ; namely, that his ſubjects confirm my aſſertion with numberleſs proofs, if what us Bt whe 
were bound to him by an oath, which many could not think ſaid did not appear to me ſufficient. They who defire to with el 
of violating, on pretence that their ſovereign was excommu- a more particular account of the unjuſt and violent proce”. 180 8 
nicated. But the popes found means to remove this ſcruple, ings of the court of Rome with reſpect to England, 64" err 
by abſolving them from their oath of allegiance, by the ple- the reigns of John and Henry III. may, for their ſatistackd. SY 
nitude of their apoſtolical power. This was in conſequence conſult the hiſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of nen Cor 
of the maxims before eſtabliſhed, © That an excommunica- large, It is true, indeed, endeavours have been uſed TE We would ba 
ted perſon was to be deprived of his poſſeſſions.“ ſtroy the credit of that author ; but men of lenſe do ag 7 J _ 
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ſider, as an evidence of unfaithfulneſs, bare allegations with- 
our fe frequent conteſts about the elections of biſhops and 
bbots, make alſo a conſiderable article of the affairs of the 
N But as I have frequent occaſion to ſpeak of them, 
5 will be needleſs to enlarge any farther upon that ſubject. It 
will ſuffice to point out in general, what ſerved for foundation 
© theſe diſputes. As to the ſee of Canterbury, the monks of 
8 Auguſtine's pretended, that the right of electing the arch- 
biſhops belonged to them, exclufive of all others. But the 
ſuffragan biſhops maintained, they. had an equal right with 
the monks. On the other hand, the court did not willingly 
ſuffer any one to be promoted to the archiepifcopal dignity, 
but whom they approved of. The court therefore, directly or 
indirectly, had all along a great ſhare in the elections. Theſe 
ſeveral intereſts were the occaſion, that hardly could an arch- 
biſhop be choſen without ſome conteſt; One while, becauſe 
the monks elected, without conſulting the 1 biſhops; 
another while, becauſe the biſhops made a different choice 
from that of the monks; Sometimes the monks themſelves 
made a double election; and ſometimes it happened, that the 

relate not being agreeable to the king, could not obtain his 
confirmation. The court of Rome reaped great 3 
from theſe conteſts, ſince to her was referred the deciſion 
thercof, Upon theſe occaſions the popes made it a rule, to 
declare in favour of him who 1 beſt affected to the 
holy ſee. Oftentimes, by the fulneſs of their apoſtolical 
power, they annulled the elections made with unanimous 


COUNCILS in the 
FN the year 1153, being the firſt of Henry II. a mixt coun- 
eil was held in London, conſiſting of biſhops and barons, 
where ſeveral affairs relating to the church and ſtate were de- 
bated. I take notice of this aſſembly, on purpoſe to ſhew 
that the uſe of theſe mixt councils was not yet entirely abo- 
liſhed. 
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conſent, and cauſed whom they pleafed to be choſen. Of 
this we meet with ſeveral inſtances in the hiſtory of England. 

Theſe diſſentions reigned almoſt as much in the elections 
of the other biſhops and abbots. The court had always 
among the voters a party; which generally carried it from 
the others : at leaſt it was ſtrong enough to hinder the elec- 
tion of ſach as were diſagreeable to the King. Whatever hap- 
pened, they raiſed diſputes; which were referred to the pope's 
deciſion, Then it was that the king uſed ſuch means with 
the pope as ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. This frequently oc- 
curs in the hiſtory of the church of England; Bur it ſuffices 
to have made here theſe few remarks, without deſcending to 
particulars; 

The immunities very often granted by the court of Rome 
to churches and monaſteries, in prejudice of the biſhops, were 
alſo a fertile ſource of diſputes; Thefe immunities regarded 
either the viſitation of the religious houſes, or the elections of 
the abbots, or the diſpenſation to ſome biſhops to be abſent 
from the councils: All theſe articles produced an infinite 
number of ſuits, of which the whole profit accrued to the 
pope, who commanded the parties to repair to Rome to de- 
tend their reſpective rights. When once they were there, 
they never ſaw the end of their ſuits, unleſs by preſents they 
found means to procure diſpatch z and he that gave moſt, 
generally came off beſt. Of this it would not be difficult to 
give ſeveral inſtances : but there is no occaſion to prove a fact 
lo well known and averred. It is time now to proceed to the 
councils during the four reigns we are ſpeaking of. 
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it, with the Waldenſes, of all the ceremonies tacked to it ſince 
its inſtitution : and it may be they denied marriage to be a 
ſacrament, and on that account were accuſed of rejcEting it. 
However this be, they are not the firſt to whom have been 
aſcribed doctrines little agreeable to their ſentiments, as it is 


: : eaſy to ſee in the hiſtory of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes . 
Fit In 1166, a ſynod was held which appealcd to the pope from What I have been ſaying is however only a conjecture: but 
0 the ex communication denounced by Becket againſt thoſe that it is ſo plauſible, as to raiſe our admiration at the raſhneſs of 
S obſerved the conſtitutions of Clarendon. ſome proteſtant authors, who upon the credit of William of 
8 The ſame year, according to Dr. Hody, but ſix years ſooner Newburgh and other monks, have been ſo ſevere upon theſe 
of according to Spelman, and according to others, four only, pretended heretics. 
xd Henry II. ordered a council to meet at Oxford, to examine Gervaſe in his chronicle ſpeaks of another council convened 
Fig the tenets of certain herctics called publicans, of whom I have by Henry II. where, he ſays, that prince cauſed the biſhops 
als ſpoken in the reign of that prince, Very probably, they were to ſwear to obey his orders, before he had informed them of 
LY diſciples of the Waldenſes, who began then to appear. When his intentions. He adds, that in conſequence of this oath, 
aul they were aſked in the council, who they were, they anſwer- he would have obliged them to withdraw their obedience from 
dier: ed, they were chriſtians, and ſollowers of the doctrine of the Alexander III. and own the antipope ; but that the prelates 
ao apoſtles. After that, being queſtioned upon the arricles of the flatly refuſed it. It ſeems that Gervaſe, who was a monk of 
ed to creed, their replies were very orthodox as to the trinity and St. Auguſtine's and contemporary with Becket, ſhould have 
gh incarnation, But if William of Newburgh is to be credited, perfect knowledge of all that paſſed in that archbiſhop's con- 
&in they rejected baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and the com- teſt with the king. But as he 15 extremely partial in favour 
bol munion of ſaints. They ſhewed great modeſty and meeknels of Becket, and beſides, as no hiſtorian ſpeaks of this council, 
N in their whole behaviour. When they were threatened with one can hardly doubt its being a fiction. The only foun- 
1 death, in order to oblige them to renounce their tenets, the) dation for it, is Henry's writing to the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
eld only ſaid, * Bleſſed are they that ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake.“ as was laid in the hiſtory of his reign. J ſhall obſerve here, 
do the The council, finding there was no prevailing upon them, de- that certain modern hiſtorians, relying on the authority of 
ok lirered them over to the ſecular power. Unhappily for them, Gervaſe, who was Becket's creature, have unwarily taken 
; with the king being then at variance with the pope, was afraid of him for a guide in their account of the quarrel. Hence they 
eb os giving him an advantage if they were ſpared. Upon this ac- have been induced to favour the arcubiihop, and inſinuate as 
cign of count he treated them more ſeverely than he would have done it he was unjuſtly perſecuted by the king. This, added to 
at any other time. After caufing them to be branded with a what I remarked in the foregoing inſtances, ſhews how 
oremith hot iron, he forbid, under great penalties, all perſons to give eaſily hiſtorians ſuffer themſelves to be drawn iaſenfibly 
ccepth them the leaſt relief. They ſuffered this hard treatment very into the notions or prejudices of thoſe that have writ before 
cauſe d chearfully; and as they could meet with no atliſtance, either them, | | 
t bet to ſtay in the Kingdom or depart, they all miſerably periſhed. In 1175, Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury convened in 
iſh, rr This is all the hiſtorians have related concerning theſe pre- Weſtminſter a national ſynod, where he cauſed to be read 
 intol tended heretics, without ſaying why they were called publi- ſome canons drawn up by himſelf. They moſtly relate to ec- 
re off cans, TI obſerved they were very likely diſciples of the Wal- clefiaſtical diſcipline, and the celivacy of the prieſts, which 
"cher B denſes, becauſe of their orthodoxy on the trinity and incar- was not yet fully eſtabliſhed. Roger archbiſhop of York was 
o ſelt w nation, and becauſe of their patience, and their anſwer to the not preſent at this ſynod, but ſent agents, who proteſted, in his 
. Toi council, that they followed the doctrine of the apoſtles, for name, againſt three things wherein he thought himſelf ag- 
rr ne, we that was preciſely the language of the Waldenſes. It is true, grieved. Firſt, he complained of being denied the privilege 
as tho! We cannot trace the Waldenſes in the tenets aicribed to them of having the croſs carried before him in the province of Can- 
ind, u oncerning baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and the commu- terbury. In the ſecond place, he complained, that the biſhop- 
Den nion of ſaints. But poſſibly the hiſtorians, who mention them, rics of Lincoln, Cheſter, Worceſter [and Hereford] were un- 
nas bo may have miſrepreſented their doctrine. Perhaps they did juſtly taken from the juriſdiction of the ſee of York. His 
Gre to ſe not believe tranſubſtantiation, and refuſing to communicate third grievance was, an excommunication denounced by the 
Mrocees with the believers, it was inferred they rejected the euchariſt archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt ſome clergymen of St. Oſ- 
0, dritg and communion of ſaints. As for baptiſm, perhaps they ſtript wald's in Glouceſter. Hence it is evident, that the old diſ- 
—_ i OY Waldenſes publiſhed the articles of their faith, which they dedi- ſigned to have burnt them, becauſe they not only contained an account of 
: „eso the French king, who was then perſecuting them. The monks the crnelties againſt the Waldenſes, but proved, that their doctrine 
ſed wy * _ W their doctrines, but they came to light, partly by the was the ſame with ours. This makes Rapin's conjecture the more 
o not c þ 


© papiſts among themſelves, and partly by the taking of Mon- 
5, by the mareſchal de Leſdiguieres, a proteſtant, who ſaved 


records of the perſecutions, found in that place, when the monks de- 
Number 29, 


probable, and ſhould be a caution to proteſtant writers, not to con- 
demn too haſtily for heretics, all that are repreſented as ſuch by the 


monks. 
4 * This 


drum in 158 


a (iy 2 me 
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putes between the two metropolitans ſtill ſubſiſted, notwith- 
{tanding the care taken to end them, in the reign of Henry I. 

What paſſed the next year, 1176, in a ſynod held by Hu- 
guccio the pope's legate, ſhews it ſtill more plainly. The 
archbiſhop of York ſcating himſelf on the right hand of the 
legate, the archbiſhop of Canterbury's domeſtics dragged 
him thence, and trampled upon him. This accident cauſed 
the ſynod to break up, and was followed with a long proceſs, 
which occaſioned the two metropolitans to carry to the court 
of Rome ſeveral appeals, from whence ſhe reaped great ad- 
vantages b. 

In the year 1183, the pope deſiring Henry II. to procure 
him a ſubſidy from the clergy, to enable him to carry on the 
war againſt the emperor, the king aſſembled the prelates, to 
acquaint them with the pope's demand. The clergy not dar- 
ing to refuſe the aid the pontiff required, and, on the other 
hand, dreading it might be made a precedent, contrary to the 
liberties of the church of England, uſed this expedient to con- 
tent him. They entreated the king to give the pope what 
he thought reaſonable, promiſing to repay what he ſhould 
advance. 

In this reign two councils were held in Ireland; the firſt 
was convened at Armagh, preſently after the conqueſts of the 
Engliſh. It was decreed, that all the Engliſh flaves ſhould 
be entranchiſed, the prelates being perſuaded, that the cala- 
mities of their iſland proceeded from the detaining in ſlavery 
men who were Chriſtians as well as themſelves. Beſides, 
they confidered that encouragement was given to pyrates, by 
affording them an opportunity of _ their ſlaves in Ire- 
land. The other ſynod was held at Caſhel, to put the church 
of Ireland upon the ſame footing with the church of England; 
that is to ſay, to reduce the Iriſh clergy under the pope's ju- 
tiſdiction, purſuant to the king's promiſe, when he demand- 


ed Adrian's conſent to make that conqueſt. 


Before I finiſh what relates to the councils in the re; 
Henry II. I ſhall add a word concerning the eleventh co 
cil of Lateran, convened at Rome by Alexander III. Ther. 
were only three Engliſh biſhops © at this council; for Be: 
cording to the teſtimony of Roger de Hoveden, it was = 
of the privileges of the church of England, not to be oblis. 
ed to ſend more than four biſhops to councils held at Rog? 
The Albigenſes were excommunicated in this council — 
all Chriſtians very ſtrictly forbidden to hold correſpondenc 
with them. : 

One of the canons prohibited, on pain of excommynic, 
tion, to promiſe benefices before a vacancy. But this prohi. 
bition took place only with regard to patrons, and not wit 
reſpect to the popes, who barks it continually, by means of 
proviſions, of which, in ſpite of the canon, they made fre. 
quent uſe. 

It was further reſolved in this council, to eaſe the vaſt ex. 
pence churches and religious houfes were liable to, for the 
entertainment of the viſitors and their retinue. It was de. 
creed, that in viſitations an archbiſhop ſhould not have more 
than fifty horſe, a biſhop more than thirty, a legate more 
than twenty-five, and dn archdeacon more than ſeven, A 
great reformation truly! which plainly ſhews the moderati. 
on of the council. The charges the abbies and churches 
were at upon this occaſion, were called procurations, doubt. 
leſs becauſe the churches were obliged to procure what wiz 
neceſſary for the entertainment of the viſitors. In proce; gf 
time, this was turned into a certain ſum of money, which 
kept the name of procurations, and became a fertile ſource gf 
8 impoſed by the nuncios and legates on the churches, 

iltings and tournaments were likewiſe forbidden, but this 
prohibition was nat capable of aboliſhing them. 


COUNCILS in the REIGN of RICHARD I. 


TN 1189, Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, interdicting 

the lands of prince John, on account of his marriage with 
his couſin Aviſa of Gloceſter, there was an appeal to the 
pope. Whereupon a legate was ſent into England, who 
called a ſynod, where the archbiſhop's proceedings were an- 
nulled, and the interdict taken off. After that, the pope con- 
firmed the marriage by his authority. Notwithſtanding this 
deciſive ſentence, the marriage was annulled ſeveral years 
after, on the ſame pretence ot kindred, and by the ſame au- 
thority ; every thing being eaſy to thoſe that are inveſted with 
abſolute power. 

The ſame Baldwin being about to attend Richard to the 
Holy Land, convened a ſynod, where he declared that he 
left the adminiſtration of the affairs of the province of Can- 
terbury to the biſhop of London, and of his particular dio- 
ceſe to the biſhop of Rocheſter. 

During the abſence of the two archbiſhops, one of whom 
was in the caſt, the other. in Normandy, the biſhop of Ely, 
regent of the kingdom and legate of the pope, convened two 
I) nods, one at Gloceſter, and another at Weſtminſter : but 
nothing of moment was tranſacted, his aim in calling them 
being only to ſhow his grandeur. 

Baldwin dying at Acres, as ſoon as the news reached Eng- 


land, the biſhop of London ſent an inhibition to the monks 
of St. Auguſtine, to proceed to the election of an archbiſhop, 
without the conſent of the ſuffragan biſhops. Some time 
after, the ſuffragans being met at Canterbury, the moy\s 
came into their aſſembly and declared they had elected the 
biſhop of Bath ; at the ſame inſtant they took and placed 
him on the archiepiſcopal throne. The biſhops appealed to 
the pope ; but the death of the prelate elect, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, put an end to the difference. 

In 1193, Richard ſent from Paleſtine a letter to the fut. 
fragan biſhop of Canterbury, ordering him to procect to 
the election of an archbiſhop, jointly with the monks of 8. 
Auguſtine. Purſuant to the order, a ſort of ſynod was held, 
and Hubert Walters elected, whom the king had ſtrongl 
recommended. 

Two years after, Hubert being made legate, convened, 
in the cathedral of York, a national ſynod, where ſeveral 
canons. were made, of which two only deſerve notice. By 
the IIId. prieſts were forbidden to take money for ſaying 
maſs. The Vth, expreſly prohibits deacons to adminiſter 
the ſacraments of baptiſm and the euchariſt, unleſs in cales 
of neceſſity. | 


COUNCILS in the Rxiox of King JOHN. 


N the year 1200, archbiſhop Hubert held a national ſynod 

at Weſtminſter, notwithſtanding the king's prohibition, 

which is remarked by hiſtorians as the firſt uſurpation of this 

nature. Several canons were made in the ſynod, the chief of 
which are theſe : 

The Ift. regulates the pronunciation of divine ſervice, to 
prevent reading prayers, either too ſlow or too faſt. 

The IId forbids the conſecrating the euchariſt more than 
once in a day, without urgent neceſſity. 

The XIth declares againſt clandeſtine marriages, and for- 
bids married perſons to travel beyond ſea, without publiſhing 
their mutual conſent. 

In 1206, the pope intending to levy in England an extra- 
ardinary Romeſcot, or Peter- pence, the biſhops met in a ſy- 
nod to debate upon his demand. But the king ſending them 
word to proceed no farther, they broke up without coming to 
any reſolution. And indeed Peter- pence not concerning the 
clergy more than the reſt of the nation, it belonged not to 


» This ſame year, William king of Scotland, and the biſhops, abbots, and 
priors of his kingdom, being at a great council, or parliament, at North- 


them to determine whether it was to be paid or not. Never- 
theleſs, ſhortly after, Florentinus, a legate, called another 
ſynod at Reading upon the ſame account; and, as if the 
clergy had been the occaſion of the king's refuſal, extotied 


from them an aid in lieu of the extraordinary Romeſcot de- 


manded by the pope. | 

I paſs over in filence ſeveral councils, called purely toe 
gulate the reſtitution the king was to make the eccleiiaſtc, 
after his reconciliation to the pope, having ſpoken ot them 
elſewhere. 

During the reign of king John, pope Innocent III. cos. 
vened the twelfth council of Lateran, at which were prei® 
four hundred and twelve biſhops *. There were paſſed ſevet- 
ty canons, which, according to the report of the hiſfor” 
were not very agreeable to the prelates, by whoſe auth" 
they were made. This gave occaſion to a famous modern l 
conjecture, that the pope drew up theſe canons himſelf, an 
that they were read before the council, whoſe ſilence was 


© Hoveden names four who were preſent at the council, viz Hug! 1 
ſhop of Durham, John of Norwich, Robert of Hereford, and Regul 


ampton, king Henry required them to make their ſubmiffion to the church Bath. The abbots were more numerous, 


of England; but they refuſed. Hoved. 


CY 


Among whom was Langton archbiſhop of Canterbury. 7. Wks 
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robation. This was an artifice which began to 
un in order to paſs in councils whatever the pope 
defited « the preſident ordered the canons, ready drawn up, 
to be read, and the prelates perceiving they were not deſign- 
41 to be debated, no one dared to be the firſt oppoſer. In 
2 of time this expedient was frequently uſed ; and the 
touncil of Vienne, which was held in 1312, where the order 
of the Knight's Templars was aboliſhed, will furniſh us with 
a remarkable inſtance, _ | 

To return to the council of Lateran ; fince the church of 
England, as a member of the catholic church, was no leſs 
concerned than the other churches in the canons made there, 
it will not be perhaps foreign to the purpoſe to be ſomething 

articular : but however to avoid prolixity, it will be ſuffici- 
ent to take notice of three canons, which ſcem remarkable 
beyond the reſt. ' : 

The Iſt. eſtabliſhes, in expreſs terms, the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation. 

The 111d. imports, that the ſecular power ſhall be requeſt- 
ed, ſollicited, and if need be, compelled by eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, to take an oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
root all heretics out of their territories.  'That for the future 
all perſons, without exception, ſhall be obliged to [wear the 
fame oath, upon their being promoted to any dignity ſpiricual 
or temporal. And if any temporal lord refuſes to purge his 
dominions of heretics, after an admonition, he ſhall be ex- 
communicated by the RI and his ſuffragans. And 
in caſe he contemns the cenſures of the church, and refuſes 
to make ſatisfaQtion within a year, the pope ſhall declare his 
ſubjects and vaſſals abſolved from their oath of fealty, and at 
the ſame time ſhall invite the catholic princes to ſeize his 
eſtates, ſaving to the ſovereign of the tee, if there is any, 
his rights, upon condition that the ſovereign ſhall do nothing 
to obſtru& the execution of the canon. 

It is difficult to read this decree without being ſurprized, 
that biſhops ſhould aſſume a right to deprive ſovereign princes 
of their dominions, as if Jeſus Chriſt had, in expreſs terms, 
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inveſted them with ſuch a power. They might be allowed 
a right to exhort, to requeſt, to ſolicit princes to purge their 
territories of heretics : nay, let them be ſuffered, it you pleaſe, 
to excommunicate theſe princes, under colour of their why 
as members of the church, liable to eccleſiaſtical cenſures as 
well as their ſubjects : but that biſhops may extend their au- 
thority ſo far as to decree temporal fg us and deprive 
princes or even private perſons 0 

cannot be granted, without reſigning to them withal the tem- 
poral ſovereignty of the whole Chriſtian world, To what 
purpoſe then, will ſome ſay, is excommunication, if the per- 
ſons excommunicated happen to contemn it? I know not; 
God alone will be judge in the other life. But this did not 
content the clergy, and much leſs the popes, who would be 
reſpeCted, feared, and obeyed in this life; tor that was the ſole 
a0 of all their ex communications. And indeed to this, tem- 
poral puniſhments were abſolutly neceſſary, ſpiritual ones 
not producing their effect but in the next world, about which 
they were little concerned. Thanks be to heaven, the gc- 
nerality of the chriſtians follow at preſent a different theology. 
Accordingly the excommunications of princes are much lets 
frequent, becauſe peoples eyes are opened, and do not think 
themſelves obliged to renounce their allegiance to their ſove- 
reigns, in compliance with the pope's pleaſure. It may be 
further obſerved on this decree, that, though it ſeemed to be 
levelled only againſt the carl of Thoulouſe and the other pro- 
tectors of the Albigenſes, yet the conſequences reached all 
Chriſtian princes in general. And indeed from this principle 
naturally flowed the unlimited authority, too frequently ex- 
erted by the Roman pontiff. 

The laſt canon of the council of Lateran that I deſign to 
conſider is the XIVth. By this canon it is decreed, that the 
prieſts who are addicted to debauchery, in countries where 
marriage is allowed, ſhall be more ſeverely puniſhed than 
thoſe who-live in places where they are obliged to celibacy. 
Hence it may be inferred, that the cclibacy ot the clergy was 
not univerſally eſtabliſhed, 


COUNCILS in the REIGN of HENRY III. 


Shall not take upon me to ſpeak of all the councils in the 
long reign of Henry III. becauſe they were, for the moſt 
part, convened only to ſupply the popes with money, or to 
countenance their exactions. TI ſhall content myſelf with 
chuſing ſuch as more immediately concerned religion, or 
wherein ſomething remarkable was tranſacted. 
In 1222, cardinal Langton convened, in the cathedral of 
Canterbury ©, a provincial ſynod, where three men were con- 


demned, and delivered over to the ſecular arm. The firſt. 


pretended to be Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhewed on his body the five 
wounds of our Saviour. The ſecond was a hermaphrodite, 
who accompanied that impoſter. The third was a deacon, 
who, to marry a Jewiſh woman with whom he was in love, 
had circumciſed himſelf f. 

In 1225, the fame prelate held a ſynod, where was made 
a canon, confirming the prohibition of the marriage of the 
prieſts, Hence it may be preſumed there were ſtill in Eng- 
land, prieſts who ſtood their ground againſt all former pro- 
hibitions. 

In 1237, Ocho the pope's legate, convened à national 
council at London, in St. Paul's church. As he knew there 
was a deſign to oppoſe the canons againſt pluralities, he ob- 


F taincd of the king a guard of two hundred men. As ſoon as 
he prelates had taken their ſeats, he ordered certain canons 


to be read, which were brought from Rome ready prepared, 
according to the new method. When the canons againſt 
pluraliſts came to be read, Walter de Cantelupe biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and ſome other prelates ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, 
and even proteſted againſt it, This oppoſition obliged the 
legate to declare, that the canon ſhould be in force only dur- 
ing his tegateſhip. However, it was no ſooner paſſed upon 
that condition, but an eccleſiaſtic in the legate's retinue, read 
aloud a decretal epiſtle of the pope, by which it was ordain- 
ad that this canon ſhould be perpetually binding. 

The IId. ſtates the number ot the ſacraments, and reckons 
them ſeven k. 

The IIId. fixes the eves of Eaſter and Whitſunday for the 
adminiſtration of baptiſm ; and as ſome people ſcrupled to bap- 


SE their children on theſe days, their icruples were con- 


emned. | 


The XXIId. enjoins the clergy to live on their benefices at 


the beſt part of the year. This canon was abſolutcly 


: T, Wikes ſays it was in Oſney monaſtery, near Oxford, p. 39. 
© Was tied to a ſtake and burnt ; whereas the impoſtor was condem- 


| by Ned to rpetual 1 * no 7 
er. WIA 3 and to be fed with n but bread and 


neceſſary at that time: as the pope diſpenſed with the reſi- 
dence of the Italians who poſſeſſed a great number of bene- 
fices in England, if the Engliſh had not been obliged to re- 
ſide, the churches would have been quite forſaken. 

In 1239, was held at London a council, which plainly re- 
fuſed the legate the money demanded to defray the expences 
of his legateſhip. 

The next year the ſame legate aſſembled another ſynod, 
where he demanded for the pope the fifth part of the reve- 
nues of the clergy, but could not prevail. 

All the reſt of the councils, from 1240, to 1264, where 
only to demand money of the clergy. 

During the barons wars, were aſſembled two councils ; 
the firſt at Reading, where was confirmed the appeal brought 
by the barons, from the proceedings of the legate then ar 
Bologne. In the ſecond, held at Northampton in 1266, 


Othobon the legate excommunicated all clergymen engaged 


in the earl of Leiceſter's party. 

In 1268", the ſame legate convened a national council, 
wherein were publiſhed certain conſtitutions from Rome, 
ſome whereof are ſtill part of the canon-law of the Engliſh 
church. As ſeveral of theſe conſtitutions tended to leſſen 
the power and juriſdiction of the biſhops, ſtrong oppoſition 
was made againft them, which obliged the legate to prorogue 
the aſſembly till next day. He ſo wiſely improved this ſhorr 
interval, that gaining, either by promiſes or threats, ſuch as 
appeared moſt averſe, on the morrow he met with no far- 
ther oppoſition, This was the manner of holding councils in 
thoſe days. | 

The Iſt. of theſe conſtitutions allows laymen to adminiſter 
baptiſm in caſe of neceſſity, 

The ſecond forbids prieſts to take money for adminiſtering 
the ſacraments, and preſcribes theſe words in giving abſolu- 
tion, “ I abſolve thee from all thy ſins;“ or,“ By the au- 
© thority committed to me, I abſolve thee,” etc. Hence 
it may be inferred, that there were ſtill ſome prieſts who 
ſcrupled to pronounce the abſolution, and were contented 
with a bare declaration. 

The IXth enjoins reſidence to vicars. 

The XII[Ithconfirms the privilege of ſanctuary to churches. 


The XIVth ordains the ſolemnizing of marriage in pub- 
lic. | 


E Namely, baptiſm, confirmation, penance, the euchariſt, extreme uncti- 


on, matrimony, and orders. 
» Spelman places this council in the year 1248. 


In 


their property, is what 
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better opportunity to publiſh the decretals, ſince its power u. 
now at the utmoſt height. There was neither ſubje& 2. 
prince that dared to oppoſe the will of the popes, when an 
{poke with an abſolute tone. And therefore without fc 
much refiſtance, they enacted as a law, whatever they ple c 
to decree, even though directly contrary to the 4 = 
m force. For example, as to the caſe of baſtards, the | - 
of England conſidered as illegitimate, children born n 
marriage, notwithſtanding their parents were afterwards any 
ried ; but the canon-law decreed the contrary ; on wh - 
there were great conteſts in the parliament of Merton in wr 
The Roman pontiffs were no ſooner become abſolute du. 
narchs in the church, but great numbers of religious * N 
aroſe, which were as a ſtanding army, to ſupport the 3 
deur and power of the popes. The council of Liter 1 
deavoured to prevent this abuſe, by expreſly forbiddin £ 
inſtitution of any new order of monks. But that did oor 
der Dominic de Guzman a Spaniard, who had long preackeq 
againſt the Albigenſes, from forming the project of à T 
order, under the name of Predicant Friars, of which he Cy 
titioned for pope Innocent's confirmation. The pope 1 
account of the prohibition of the Lateran council ſcrupleg 
at firſt to conſent to that eſtabliſhment”: but, if we ma * 
licve the hiſtorians of that order, he was told, by a his 
viſion, that he could do nothing more ſerviceable to th. 
church. However, it was Honorius his ſucceſſor that ng 
firmed this new order, by the name of Predicant Friars, b. 
cauſe the defign of their inſtitution was to preach againſt ke. 
retics. They were likewiſe called Dominicans, from their 
founder, and in France, Jacobins, from their firſt ſettlemen; 
in St. James's ſtreet in Paris. The court of the inquifition 
was committed to the Dominicans, which rendered them 
famous for their eruelties upon the pretended heretics, gf 
whom that court is judge. They ſettled in Evgland in 2 17 
ſnortly after their inſtitution. . 

The order of Franciſcans, founded by Francis de At 

quickly followed the Dominicans. Innocent III. approxed 
of it in 1215, but did not authenticly confirm it. It un 
Honorius III. that eftablifhed it by a bull in 1223, and the 
next year this order ſettled in England. The religious, who 
embraced this rule, took, out of modeſty, the name of 
Minors, or Minorites, and though in time, they were 6i- 
vided into ſeveral ſocieties, they all acknowledged Francis 
d' Affiſi for their head and founder. By their rule, they were 
not to preach, or take confeſſions in any dioceſe, without cn. 
preſs leave from the biſhop. But this article was not long ob- 
lerved by them. They repreſented to the pope, that chriſt 
ans were afhamed to confeſs themſelves to their own paſtors, 
That many ſcrupled to do it, becauſe the pariſh-pricſts them. 
ſelves were guilty of the fins confeſſed to them. In fine, that 
they had not the diſcretion to be ſecret. Upon this found:- 
tron, they defire for that part of their rule, a diſpeniation, 
which was readily granted them. 

The Dominicans and Franciſcans acquired ſo great a cha- 
racter for holineſs among the people, that there were but few 
perſons that had not one of theſe fryers for their director. Con- 
ſequently, the alms they received were very conſiderable. Ther 
had moreover another advantage, in that, for a long ſpace, 
almoſt all the popes were choſen out of one or other of thei: 
orders. So by their credit at the court of Rome, they ob- 
tained very often grants of what belonged to other orcer3, 
under colour that it was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. On 
the other hand, they amaſſed immenſe riches, as well by the 
voluntary gifts of the living, as by the legacies and grants 
extorted from the dying, by making them believe nothing 
could contribute more to their eternal ſalvation. Mean tim, 
as theſe two orders laboured with equal ardour to ingrols the 
benefactions of the devout, and thereby became rivals to 0! 
another, a jealouſy aroſe between them, which was ſoon i0!- 
lowed by a moſt ſcandalous quarrel, that was not cafily 
ended. | | 

In a council at Rochefter, in 1244, a new order of frycts, 
called Croſs-Bearers, appeared and demanded leave to {ctt!e 
in England. Theſe produced a bull from the pope, forbic- 
ding all perſons to reproach them, and empowering them d 
excommunicate .thoſe that ſhould dare to violate this Hr 
vilege. The ſynod not tLinking proper to grant their het. 
tion, they were ſent away, on pretence, that the licenfing i 
was a direct breach upon the canons of the late council 0 
Lateran. | 1 

I fnall cloſe this abſtract of the ſtate of the church, %"" 
ſome remarks on the celebrated ecclefiaſtics of thoſe days: 
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The XXth is againſt commutation in lieu of penance. 

The XXIIId provides againſt alienating any part of the 
tythes from the parochial clergy. This conſtitution particu- 
larly concerned the monks, to whom ſuch alienations were 
daily appropriated. 

The XXX is againſt pluraliſts. 

The XXXIIt forbids the giving benefices in Commendam, 
and declares a benefice held in that manner, vacant. This 
cuſtom, which was become much in vogue, owed its original 
to the perſecutions to which the church was expoſed, whilſt 
the northern nations were over-running the weſtern empire. 
When by the fury of the wars, the priefts and biſhops them- 
ſelves were forced to fly, the principal prelates of the pro- 
vince appointed prieſts to officiate in the vacant benefices, till 
the paſtor could reſume the care of his flock. This cuſtom 
at length was abuſed in a manner very prejudicial to the 
church. After peace was reſtored, ſuch prieſts as were not 
the true paſtors, and were ſtiled commendatories, were how- 
ever continued in the benefices. For that reaſon ſeveral coun- 
cils endeavoured to reform this abuſe, T decreeing, that 
thoſe who held benefices in Commendam ſhould not receive 
the profits, or officiate as paſtors above fix months. Bur the 
popes, pretending to be above the canons, continued to diſ- 
poſe of the benefices in Commendam for term of lite. 

The XXXIId canon decrees, that before a biſhop was 
conſecrated, ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made, whether he held 
more livines than one, without a diſpenſation, and whether 
the diſpenſation was authentic and in form ? 

The XXXIVch declares void all previous contracts between 
patrons and perſons preſented to benefices. 

Theſe are the principal councils held in England, from 
the beginning of the reign of Henry II, to the end of that of 
Henry III, that is, during the ſpace of fix ſcore years. After 
having obſerved the manner of making the canons, it will be 
— to add another remark on that ſubject. It happened 
very often, that in order to paſs a canon, which was like 
to meet with ſtrong oppoſition, it was inferted, among many 
others of great uſe, This was done, that the oppoſers might 
be accuſed of obſtructing the beſt regulations. This artifice 
was not only practiſed in councils but likewiſe in parliaments, 
when to paſs certain bills, others of abſalute neceffity were 
tacked to them. However, it has met from time to time 
with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, that it has not been able hitherto 
to grow into cuſtom. 

What has been obſerved in theſe councils, concerning the 
cclibacy of the clergy, is a clear evidence, that 1t was not yet 
univerſally eſtabliſhed, though it is pretended that Anſelm 
accomplithed it in the reign of Henry I. This evidence may 
be farther ſupported by facts. Long after Anſelm, Richard, 

2 biſhop of Litchſield, was ſon of Robert biſhop of Cheſter ; 
upon which an hiſtorian remarks, that in thoſe days, the being 
fon to a prieſt was noobſtacle to promotions in the church. The 
ſame hiſtorian relates, that the pope complaining, that the bi- 
ſhop elect of Ely was not come to Rome tor his confirmation, 
the Engliſh embaſſador merrily replied, The prelate had a very 
lawful excuſe, taken from the holy ſcriptures, for © He had 
juſt married a wife.” We ſec alſo in Baronius's Annals, that a 
tegate ſent by pope Innocent III. into Poland to eſtabliſh the 
celibacy of the clergy, did at laſt carry his point, but attempting 
to do the ſame thing in Bohemia, he was in danger of his life. 

There was another article, of no leſs importance to the 
popes, and which they puſhed as vigorouſly as that of celibacy. 
This was to give to their ordinances or decretals the ſame 
authority as to the canons of the councils. In 1150, 
Gratian publiſhed a collection of decretals, containing all the 
ordinances of the popes to that time, that it might ſerve for a 
rule in the adminiſtration of ecclefiaſtical juſtice. To this 
collection were added afterwards, ſeveral decrees in order to 
compoſe a complete body of the canon-law. Raymond de 
Pegnoford, penitentiary to Gregory IX, was ordered, to 
collect theſe decrees, which were publiſhed in 1230, and en- 
titled, The ſecond part of the Canon-law. He annexed ſome 

conſtitutions of the councils, and reſolutions of the doctors, 

fince the year 1250, where the ſecond part began. This laft 
collection was not only a ſupplement to the old canon-law, 
but even altered it in ſeveral articles. For inſtance, it is de- 
termined, that baſtards ſhould not be capable of eccleſraſtical 
preferments, without the popc's diſpenſation. By this ad- 
dition, “ without the pope's diſpenſation,“ the court of 

Rome aſſumed indirectly, the power of favouring baſtards, 

when it ſhould be thought proper, contrary to the ancient con- 

ſtitutions of the councils. That court could never have a 


But the 


ad he 
hat 1 


In the ſtatute of Merton, chap, X. it is declared, that whoever is born 
betore marriage is a baſtard, Upon this the biſhops replicd, that it was 
contrary to the canons of the church, and were very urgent with the barons, 
29 conſent that ſuch as were boru before, mould be legitimate, as well 


as thoſe born after marriage, the church havin deereed it 10. 
barons with one voice anſwered, that they would not conſent v4 
« laws of the realm ſhould be changed.” 
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RAPIN'Ss HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Johannes Sariſburienſis, native, and not biſhop of Saliſbury 
as ſome have affirmed, was one of the ornaments of the 
arch of England, for learning, politenels, and regularity 
t life He was very intimate with Adrian IV. who uſed to 
complain to him of the weight of the papal crown. How- 
ever, the bull which this pope gratified Henry II. with, on ac- 
count of the conqueſt of Ireland, ſeems to ſhew, he was not 
the moſt ſcrupulous, John de Salifbury, who adhered to 
Becket, and followed him into France, procured by his 
means the biſhopric of Chartres. He wrote the Polycra- 
ticon, or de Nugis Curialium; a collection of letters; and 
ſeveral other inconſiderable tracts. He died in 1181, or 


a 1553 ſay nothing here of Thomas Becket, or of Stephen 
Langton, archbiſhops of Canterbury, having ſufficiently ſpo- 
ken of them elſewhere % 

Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended Richard 
to the Holy Land, where he died, paſſed for a. good divine. 
Some of his works, {till extant, ſhew this reputation not to 
be groundleſs. His great conteſt with the monks of St. Au- 
gultin, who were grown very inſolent, put him upon found- 
ing a ſociety of regular canons}, near Canterbury , with 
deügn to transfer to them by degrees the privileges of the 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, But the monks, having early 
knowledge of his intent, made ſuch an intereſt at the court 
of Rome, that the archbiſhop was forced to deſiſt from his 
rojcct. ; 

Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, was one 
of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the church of England, in 
the reigns of Richard I. and king John. His virtue gained 
him great reverence from the people of his dioceſe, who were 
terribly afraid of being excommunicated by him, becauſe they 
obſerved, as they imagined, that thoſe who lay under his 
cenſures, ſeldom failed of being viſited with ſome worldly 
calamity. It is related, as an inſtance of his zeal and reſo- 
lution, that by his own authority, he ordered to be removed 
out of the church of Godſtow in Oxfordſhire, the tomb of 
Roſamond, miſtreſs to Henry II. which ſtood in the middle 
of the choir, hung with black velvet, and wax tapers about it. 
Though he was told, the tomb was placed there by the king's 
order, he thought it ought not to be ſuffered, ſaying, it was 
a ſharactul thing, that the tomb of ſuch a woman ſhould 
ſtand in ſo honourable a place. This biſhop dying with the 
reputation of a ſaint, was canonized by Honorius III. in 
1221. 

During king John's conteſt with the pope, Alexander Ce- 
mentarius a clergyman, who had been profeſſor of divinity 
at the univerſity of Paris, publicly preached, that the pope 
had not power to deprive kings of their crown. This free- 
dom drew on him the indignation. of the court of Rome, 
who reduced him at length to the neceſſity of begging his 
bread from door to door. Matthew Paris inveighs againſt the 
errors of this doctor, though no one ſcemed more convinced 
than himſelf of the pope's abuſe of his power, as he has 
plainly ſhown in his hiſtory. 

Walter de Gray, archbiſhop of York, was more famous 
as a ſtatſeman, than as a biſhop. His ſucceflors were enriched 
by his bounty in purchaſing the manor of Thorp, and an- 
nexing it to his fee. He built likewiſe at London a ſtately 
palace, which went by the name of York-Palace ; but was 
afterwards called White-Hall ®. Unfortunately, this houſe, 


which was for many years a palace-royal, was ſome time 


ſince burut down to the ground. 

Edmund, who, from a canon of Saliſbury, was promoted 
to the archiepiſcopal ſce of Canterbury, after the pope had 
annulled three elections to make room tor him, was very com- 
mendable for his moderation and regular life®. He would 
have been glad to ſee the pope's power, which was then at 
the nigheſt, reduced within due bounds. But perceiving, as 
matters ſtood, ſuch an attempt muſt have proved unſucceſsful, 
he choſe rather to give way to the torrent, than withſtand fo 
tormidable a power, ſupported moreover by the king's autho- 
rity. However, to avoid the blame of a baſe compliance, he 
retired into France, to the monaſtery of Pontigny, where his 


zuſterities ſhortened his days. He was canonized by pope 


Innocent IV. in 1216. 
Richard Poor, biſhop of Saliſbury, and afterwards of Dur- 


It was Becket that appointed Trinity- Sunday. Gervas. 

' Hoveden ſays, prebendaries, p. 637. 

® At Hackington, about half a mile from Canterbury, He had pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to build a magnificent church, but was forced to demolich it. 
This foundation was to be in honour of Becket, and the ſecret project was, 
to draw the election of the archbiſhop. from St. Auguſtin's to this con- 
vent, Matters were adjuſted between him and the priory of St. Auguſtine, 
in November 1189, But he built a church at Lambeth, and therein 


— the prebendaries, he intended for his monaſtery at Hackington. 
oved, 
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ham, is remarkable upon two accounts. Whilſt he was bi- 
ſhop of Sarum, he perſuaded the inhabitants to remove to a 
more advantageous fituation, where Saliſbury now ſtands. 
Here he laid the foundation of a ſtately church, which was 
not finiſhed till thirty years after, and remains to this day, 
The ſecond thing which rendered this prelate famous, was his 
ſynodical conſtitutions for the uſe of the church of Saliſbury, 
They are in all eighty ſeven, of which I ſhall mention only 
the XVth, which torbids the prieſts to take money for ſaying 
maſs, and the XXXIVth, whereby it plainly appears, that 
the laity communicated at that time in both kinds, 

Alexander Hales, born in Gloceſterſhire a great canoniſt, 
and ſtiled the Irrefragable Doctor, was profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerfity of Paris. Among his other works, he com- 
Ry ſhort notes on the Bible, and a commentary | in four 

ooks] upon the Maſter of the Sentences; where, as the 
learned Du Pin obſerves, he diſcovers more {kill in logic and 
metaphyſics than in the antiquities of the church. 

Sewald, archbiſhop of York, was an able divine, and of 
an unblameable life. He took pattern by Edmund archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, his maſter. He was ſo angry at the frequent 
exactions of the court of Rome, that he could not forbear 
writing a ſharp remonſtrance to pope Alexander IV. upon that 
ſubject. Amongſt other things he told him, when Chrift 
commithoned St, Peter to feed his ſheep, he did not give him 
authority to flea them. This freedom, „with his refuſal to 
admit certain Italians, who came with proviſions from the 
court of Rome, drew on him the diſpleaſure of Alexander, 
who at length excommunicated him. 'The archbiſhop upon 
his death-bed, complained of the pope's injuſtice, appealing 


to Heaven. Matthew Paris doubtleſs did not believe, this 


excommunication deprived Sewald of eternal falvation, fincc 
he affirms, this prelate wrought a miracle in his laſt ſickneſs. 

Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was a very 
learned prelate for that age, His merit raifing him to the 
dignity of cardinal, he reigned his archbiſhopric to live at 
Rome. | 

[ ſhall conclude what I have to fay, concerning the moſt 
noted ecclefiaſtics of thoſe days, with an account of one of 
the moſt eminent, I mean, Groſteſt biſhop of Lincoln. As 
there are ſeveral curious particulars about him, I ſhall ſpeak 
more fully of him than ot the reſt. 

Groſteſt was a prelate of reſolution and courage, neither to 
be gained by court-favours, nor frightened by the pope's me- 
naces ; rocks which few eccleſiaſtics, in thoſe days, knew 
how to avoid. He, being wholly intent upon following 
what appeared to him reaſonable and juſt, without being 
ſwayed by any confideration, little regarded the circumſtan- 
ces of the times, or the quality of perſons ; and oppoſed 
equally, the king's will, and the pope's pleaſure, according as 
it happened, By this ſteadineſs he acquired a great reputa- 
tion among the people, long accuſtomed to ſee the bithops 
ſtoop to the king or the pope. It chanced one day, that he 
excommunicated the ſheriff, for refuſing to impriſon an ex- 
communicated perſon P, who contemned the church's cen- 
ſures, Henry III. very angry with the biſhop, for not ap- 
plying to him, to oblige the ſheriff to execute the canons, ad- 
dreſſed the pope, to ſupport his authority; a remedy worſe 
than the diſeaſe. 

This affair obliged. Groſteſt to take a journey to Rome, 
where he was a in his ill opinion of the papal court. 
He could not fee without indignation and concern, the beft 
preferments in the kingdom beſtowed on Italians, who nei— 
ther reſided on their benefices, nor underſtood Engliſh. His 
grict to behold the church's revenues devoured by theſe har- 
pies, cauſing him to refuſe to inſtitute an Italian to one of the 
beſt livings of his dioceſe, he was preſently after ſuſpended. 
But, regardleſs of the cenſure, he continued his epiſcopal 
functions, his flock being no more ſcrupulous than himſelf. 
He even refuſed, at that very time, to admit of new provt- 
ſions from the pope in favour of other Italians. He declared, 
that to entruſt the cure of ſouls to ſuch paſtors, was to act 
in the name of the devil rather than by the authority of God. 

The court of Rome was unwilling then to make any noiſe, 
for fear of turning againſt her the whole clergy of England, 
from whom ſhe reaped a plentiful harveſt, For this reaſon, 
the pope thought 1t beſt to connive at the diſobedience of the 


n This houſe is ſaid to be firſt built by Hugo de Burgh, earl of Kent, and 
given to the Dominicans, of whom the archbiſhop bought it. When cardina! 
Wolſey fell, Henry VIII, ſeized and made a palace royal of it. 

9 He was born at Abington in Berkſhire, - His father's name was Rey- 
nald le Rich, and his mother Mabel was reputed. a faint. He founded a 
ſchool in Oxford, and bred up under him many great ſcholars. Hiſt. & 
Antiq. of Oxf. | 

P One Ralph a clergyman, whom he had deprived for incontinence, and 
afterwards excommunicated, for refuſing to ſubmit to the lentence, The 
ſheriff was Ralph's triend, 
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prelate, who was of known reſolution, and in great repute 
with the people: He choſe rather to try to win him by fair 
means, in giving him a teſtimony of his eſteem, by a com- 
miſſion to reform certain abuſes crept into the monaſteries. 
Notwithſtanding this, Groſteſt ſoon after touched th pope in 
a very ſenſible part, by computing the yearly ſums drawn by 
the beneficed Italians out of England. Innocent IV. fat then 
in the papal chair. He had been ſo uſed to treat the Engliſh 
with haughtineſs, that he could not hear of the biſhops's pro- 
ceedings without being extremely provoked. But as he durſt 
not attack him upon that account, becauſe what he had done 
was univerſally approved, he fell upon him for refuſing to ad- 
mit his proviſions, and ſent him a menacing letter, which 
would have frightened any but him. Groſteſt returned the 
rſon, that was ordered to ſend him the letter with certain 
inſtructions a, a very bold anſwer, of which the reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to ſee the following extract. 
*Y defire your prudence to take notice, that I am always 
ready to obey the apoſtolic inſtructions, and declare my- 
ſelf an enemy to whatever is repugnant thereto. For to 
both theſe things, I am bound by the command of God. 
To apply this: the apoſtolical inſtruction ? muſt of neceſ- 
fity be agreeable to the doctrine of the apoſtles, and of our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who is principally repreſented by the 
pope. Since Jeſus Chriſt has declared, He that is not with 
me is againſt me, the ſanctity of the apoſtolic ſee is ſuch, 
that it can never appear in oppoſition to our Lord, From 
hence it plainly follows, that the letter in queſtion “, is 
directly oppoſite to the apoſtolical character. Firſt, becauſe 
of the clauſe Non-obſtante, ſo frequently made uſe of now- 
a-days, which has nothing of natural equity in it. On 
the contrary, it is certain it introduces a deluge of miſ- 
chief, as it gives occaſion to a great deal of inconſtancy 
and breach of faith. It ſhakes the foundation of mutual 
truſt, and makes language and writings of no force or ſig- 
nificancy. In fine, it cannot be, but that the purity of 
religion, and the peace of ſociety, muſt ſuffer extremely by 
ſuch a ſtretch of apoſtolical authority. In the ſecond place 
next to the fins of Lucifer and Antichrift, there cannot be 
a greater defection, or which carries with it a more direct 
oppoſition to the doctrine of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
than to deſtroy ſouls, by depriving them of the paſtoral 
office. And yet it is evident, that thoſe are guilty of this 
ſin, who undertake the facerdotal function, and receive the 
profits without diſcharging the duty. For in the ſcripture 
account, the paſtor who neglects his flock, is a downright 
murderer of the ſheep. Can one help therefore conſider- 
ing, as a moſt flagrant crime, a conduct which tends ſo 
ſtrongly to the deſtruction of truth and virtue, and the 
happineſs of mankind ? If in moral productions, the cauſe 
of good is better than the effect, it is juſt the contrary in 
the propagation of vice, the ſource and original whereof 
are worſe than the diſorder that flows from them. It is 
manifeſt therefore, that thoſe who bring ſuch unqualified 
perſons into the church, and by that means deſtroy the 
hierarchy, are moſt to blame; and their crime riſes in pro- 
portion to the height of their ſtation. © From henee I con- 
clude, that the apoſtolical fee, which has received ſo full 
an authority from our Saviour, for edification, and not for 
deſtruction, ought not to countenance, much leſs to com- 
mand, ſo horrid and pernicious a prevarication. To at- 
tempt any thing of this kind, would be a notorious abuſe, 
if not a forfeiture of her authority. It would be in effect, 
to ſtray far from the throne of glory, and to repreſent very 
ill the perſon of our Saviour. Such perſons may be ſaid 
rather to be placed in the chair of peſtilence, and to fit 
upon the bench with the Devil and Antichriſt. Neither 
can any Chriſtian, wha defires to continue in the commu- 
nion of the church, and pays a due regard to the apoſtolic 
ſee obey any commands of. this kind, though impoſed by 
an angel from heaven. On the contrary, he ought to re- 
bel, it I may ſo ſay, againſt the order, and open it tothe 
utmoſt of his power. For theſe reaſons, ſince the inſtruc- 
tions above-mentioned are fo plain a contradiction to the 
catholic faith, and the ſanctity of the apoſtolic ſee, my duty 
obliges me to refuſe them, and not to comply out of defe- 
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+ Matthew Paris mentions not the contents of the brief, but only takes 
notice in general, that the biſhop looked upon the inſtructions the pope had 
ſent him to be unrealonable, as they uſually were, ſays our author. 

By which are meant the pope's orders, 

5 Meaning the pope's brief, - 

t & For, continues the pope, is not his ſovereign the king of England, 
& our vaſſal? Nay, is he not our flave? It is but therefore ſignifying our 
5 pleaſure to the Engliſh court, and this antiquated prelate will be immedi- 
H ately impriſoned, and put to what further ditgrace we ſhall think fit.“ Mat. 
Paris, p. 872. | | 
- + He was born at Stodbrook in Suffolk: and died October 8, 1253. Mat. 

4118. 
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rence to the perſon by whom they are ſent. Neither ez 
your prudence juſtly put any hardſhip upon me, becau 4 
properly ſpeaking, my refuſal ought not to be looked 


le, 


as a contumacy, but rather as a filial reſpect. For, 7 
up all in a word, the apoſtolical fee has its commiſſion on 


for edification, and not for deſtruction, and the plenityg 

of its power ought not to extend beyond what relate, we 
edification. But theſe proviſions, as they are called a 
a manifeſt tendency to deſtruction. Therefore, the hol 

ſee can by no means allow ſuch a liberty: for, to "ag 
clude, theſe practices are revealed by fleſh and blood 
which cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, and not b. 
the father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” [ 
This letter put Innocent into a terrible rage: “What! 
ſays he, has this old dotard the confidence to cenſure mi 
conduct! By St. Peter and St. Paul, I will make him ſuch 
an example, that the world ſhall ſtand amazed at his punjq. 
ment*,” His paſſion, however, was moderated by the car. 


» bays 


dinals, who repreſented to him the ill conſequences of tg, 


reat a ſeverity : that the noiſe he ſhould make on this occ,. 


— would be prejudicial to the holy ſee, ſince it would in. 
fallibly cauſe the Engliſh to examine the motives : that i 
was to be feared, that in their preſent diſpoſitions to the holy 
ſee, and to the biſhop of Lincoln, they would think it very 
ſtrange that a prelate of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation, ſhould be 
treated with ſuch rigour : that, on the contrary, there was x 


n 


eceſſity of carefully avoiding the giving them occafion to ex- 


amine what he alledged to juſtify his non-compliance ; and 
therefore it was moſt adviſable to take no notice of the inſo- 


lent letter. 


Though theſe remonſtrances moderated ths 


effects of the pope's fury, they were not however ſufficient 


to appeaſe him entirely. 


The Annals of Lanercoſt inform 


us, the biſhop was excommunicated a little before his death, 
and without regarding the cenſure, appealed to the coun 
of heaven. This is farther confirmed by the report of ſever: 
hiſtorians, who ſay, that Innocent moved in the conclave, 
that the body of Groſteſt ſhould be taken up and buried in 
the high-way, but that the cardinals conſented not to it. Be 
this as it will, if he was excommunicated he did not regard 


C 


it, but continued to 1 his functions; neither was the 


lergy in his dioceſe more ſcrupulous than their biſhop, and 


obeyed him till the day of his death. The biſhops his bre. 
thren, and the monks themſelves, though ſtrongly attached 
to the pope, were not more apt to believe this excommuni- 
cation had produced any great effect. Some who were pre- 
ſent at his death, affirmed they were entertained with divine 
muſic in the air over the houſe where he diced. We find 
likewiſe, that in the pontificate of Clement V. the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul petitioned very earneſtly for the c2non'- 
zation of Groſteſt, on account of ſeveral miracles wrought by 


him after his death. 


But as he was not of that fort of 


ſaints wherewith the court of Rome filled the calendar, ther 
petition was rejected. An inſtance of a biſhop dying unde: 
the fentence of excommunication, and yet paſſing for a faint 
in the country where he lived, is a difficulty which muſt be 
left to be cleated by thoſe whom it concerns. I ſhall on, 
relate one circumſtance more, which, if not true, is at lead 
a proof of the great opinion of this prelate's ſanctity. A! 


hiſtorian reports, that 


roſteſt, a little after his death, ah: 


peared in his robes to Innocent IV. and ftriking him on tc 
ſide with his crofier, gave him a ſevere reprimand. He ads, 
that the pope was ſo frightened at the apparition, that |: 
continued two days without eating. I have nothing to 14) 
concerning the truth of this relation, but only inter from i, 
that though the biſhop died excommunicated by the poP?, 
and in ſentiments very oppoſite to thoſe of the court of Ron, 
the hiſtorian however ſhows by this circumſtance, that he be. 
lieved him glorified in heaven. 


Groſteſt wrote ſeveral tracts. Among other performan- 


ces he tranſlated from the Greek into the Latin, the Teſt 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, a copy of which John de Ba- 
fingſtoke, who met with it at Athens, put into his hands, 
As to the time when the original was written, it is unceris®. 
Dr. Cave aſſigns it to the latter end of the ſecond cent: 
Dodwell places it in the firſt, and ſome others believe it N 
compoſed by fome Jew before our Saviour's death“. 


year 1164, one of the moſt learned men of his age. He wrote, beſides other 
only a few indigeſted collections, chiefly out of Florence of Worc 


very words he trequently copies. He begins where Bede left off, 
far as the 29th of Henry I. 1129. He z; one of the X Scriptores, 


« 


moſt nored ate: 


As to the hiſtorians who lived in thefe four reigns, the ys 
f Durham, in re 


Simeon of Durham, a monk and precentor of the church o 


things, two books, de Geſtis Regum, which are not his maſter-pieces tn 
Env! 


1d O05 35 
obi 
16 5 » at London. | 

enry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, flouriſhed about the ſame ti 
eight books, concluding with the reign of king Stephen, were pu 
enry Savil. He is a follower of Bede, and has borrowed a great 
from jcoffrey of Monmouth. He writes confuſedly, and reduces 
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T H E 


HISTORY + ENGLAND. 


5.» 33} ; 


The Reigns of EDWARD I. and EDWARD II. containing the Space of Thirty-five 
Years, | 


g5 EDWARD I. firnarhed LONG SHANKS: 


[1272] HE death of Henry III. happening during the 
abſence of his ſon Edward, who was to ſuc- 
ceed him, ſeemed to offer the mal-contents a fayourable op- 
portunity to raiſe new troubles; However it was not attend- 
ed with any ill conſequence: Leiceſter's party was ſo hum- 
bled that they were no longer able to look up. And though 
ſome reſtleſs perſons ſhould have made ule of this juncture to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom, the nation's good opinion of 
Edward, would have rendered their projects impracticable. 
This prince had ſhined with great luſtre, during the latter 
part of his father's reign. The victory of Eveſham, the re- 
duction of the Ely rebels, and his clemency to them when 
reduced, were ſtill freſh in the memory of the Engliſh, and 
filled them with eſteem and admiration for his rare qualities, 
They did not doubt but he would employ all his talents, to 
reſtore the peace and tranquility of the kingdom, . which had 
received ſuch violent ſhocks in the two foregoing reigns. In- 
ſtead therefore of being inclined to favour the mal-contents, 
they ſhowed an extreme imparience to ſee their new ſovereign, 
lacing on him alone all the hopes of their future happineſs; 
Though Edward was abſent, and not even heard of, all the 
barons, with one accord, ſwore fealty to him b. At the ſame 
time they writ him a very reſpectful and ſubmiſſive letter, 
inviting him to come with all ſpeed, and take poſſeſſion of 
the throne of his anceſtors. ean while they aſſembled at 
London, to commit the regency of the kingdom to ſuch as 
ſhould be deemed the moſt capable. Their choice falling 
upon the archbiſhop ,of York, and the earls of Cornwal and 
Cheſter ©, the parliament, which met quickly after, confirm- 
ed all the meaſures taken for the preſervation of the peace of 
the kingdom. | 
[1273] The parliament was compoſed not only of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, bur alſo of the knights of the ſhires, 
and repreſentatives 'of the 8 cities and boroughs 4. 
The ſame thing had been practiſed. under the government of 
the earl of Leiceſter, during the late king's captivity : but 
theſe aſſemblies had not been convened by a lawful authority. 
1 ſhall not ſtay, to examine whether, before the time I am 
now ſpeaking of, the commons had a right to ſend repreſen- 
tatives to parliament: this is a point full of difficulties,” and 
not yet thoroughly cleared. I ſhall only ſay, it cannot be 
denied, that they enjoyed this privilege in the reign of Ed- 


. 


actions of the Heptarchy to the ſeveral reigns of the Weſt- Saxon kings, but 
has not adjuſted them ſo well as he ought to have done. | 

William of Newburgh, ſo called from a monaſtery in Yorkſhire, whereof he 
was member, His bile begins at the Conqueſt, and ends at the year 1197. 
He was a violent proſecutor of Jeoffrey of Monmouth. His Latin tile is 
perterred to that of Mat. Paris, and equalled with thoſe of Eadmer and 
Malmſbury by Dr. Wats. ; 

Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, wrote a chronicle of the reigns of Ste- 
phen, Henry II. and Richard I. with judgment enough, ſays biſhop Nicol- 
ton, It was publiſhed among the X Scriptores, London 1652. 

Roger de Hoveden, chaplain ſome time to Henry II. He is charged with 

rrowing from Simeon of Durham, without acknowledging it; but, as bi- 
ſaop Nicolſon obſerves, if he did, he has improved his ſtory, adding years to 
many things confuſedly related in that author. There are in his book many 
letters, peeches, &c. relating to eccleſiaſtical matters. He was cotemporary 
mY Gervaſe, 1201, His hiſtory was publiſhed by Sir Henry Savil. Francf. 
1001. | 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of London. He wrote abottt the year 1210. His 
Abbreviationes Chronicorum contain an abſtract of our hiſtory down to the 
Conqueſt; and his Imagines Hiſtoriarum gives the portraitures of ſome of 
odr kings more at length, ending with the firſt years of — — reign. 
Mr. Seldon praiſes this author and his works, though biſhep Nicolſon fays, 
he uſually copied verbatim out of other writers. He is among the X Scrip-· 
tres. 0 , 

Walter, a monk of Coventry, a clear and faithful writer. He lived in Co- 
Ventry in 1217. He has ſome few things of note not to be met with in 
Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Heveden, and Huntingdon, in his three books of 
Chronicles, which are chiefly collections from the ſaid authors. 

Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, one of the moſt renowned hiſtorians 
6: tis kingdom. His Hiſtoria Major contains the annals at large of eight of 
bur kings, trom William the Conqueror to Henry III. It was firſt pub- 
iſhed at London 1571, and reprinted wzth additions of various readings, 


ward I. and from thence forward to this day, have preſerved 
it without interruption. | 

Edward Fs his voyage without knowing what paſſed 
in England, ſafely arrived in Sicily; where he was received 
by Charles of Anjou with all the reſpect due to his merit and 
rank. At Meſſina it was that he heard of his father's death, 
for whom he appeared more concerned than for his eldeſt ſon 
John, the news of whoſe death was brought at the ſame time. 
From Sicily he went to Rome, where he ſtaid ſome days to 
viſit the new pope, Who was his particular friend, and had 
accompanied him to Paleſtine, in quality of legate . After 
that, he took the road to France, and paſſed through Bur- 
gundy; As he had the reputation of being valiant and brave, 
the earl of Chalon, who valued himſelf upon the ſame qua- 
lities, defired his pretence at a tournament, and even ſent 
him a ſort of challenge: Though a king of England might 
honourably decline entefing the lift with an bark of Chalon, 
Edward accepted his challenge without hefitation; He was 
apprehenſive, no doubt; of injuring his reputation, in caſe he 
retuſed it : neither could the pope's letter, which his holineſs 
ſent to divert him from his purpoſe, prevail with him. Some 
hiſtorians pretend the Burgundians did not uſe all the fair play 
requiſite on ſuch occaſions. They ſay the tournament was 


turned into a real fight, wherein the Engliſh bad the advan- 


tage, and which was called, the Little Battle of Chalon. 

As Edward paſſed through France, he thought he could not 
diſpenſe with paying a viſit to king Philip, who gave him a 
very honourable and civil reception, and received his homage 
for Guienne l. After that, Edward came to Bourdeaux, 
where the vaſſals of that dutchy did him homage. Some ſay, 
that Gaſton de Moncade, viſcount of Bearn, refuſing to do 
homage, was taken into cuſtody at Bourdeaux, where he 
was come to meet the king. But though it be true, that the 
viſcount promiſed: not to leave the court of Edward without 
his conſent, it 1s certain his difference with the king concern- 


ed not the homage of Bearn. The Collection of the Public 
Acts evidently ſhqaws, that the diſpute was about another 
affair. It was decided at Limoges by Accurfius, a famous 
cCivilian then in the ſervice of the king. 


[1274] As ſoon as Edward had {ſettled his affairs in Gui- 


.enne, he came into England, where he was received with all 


poſſible demonſtrations of affection and reſpect, as having ac- 


&c, by Dr, Wats, London 1640, snd fince 1685, From the year 1259, 
wherein Mat. Paris died, to Henry III's death, it was continued by William 
Riſhanger, a monk of the fame fraternity. The whole work manifeits a 
great deal of candour and exactneſs in the author, who tells us fo particularly 
of the brave repulſes given by many of our princes to the uſurpations of the 
Roman ſee, that it is a wonder how ſuch an heretical hiſtory came to ſurvive 
thus long. A fair copy of this hiſtory, ſuppoſed to be written by the au- 
thor's own hand, is in the king's library at St. James's. He wrote an abſtract 
of his hiſtory, which Lambard ſtiles his Hiſtoria Minor, having in it ſeveral 
articulars of note omitted in his Hiſtoria Major. It is pretended, that 
aris had but a ſmall hand in the whole hiſtory, having begun only at the 
year 1135, the reſt being done to his hand by one Roger de Windleſhore, 
or Wiridfor (or de Wondover Prior de Bealvair, as it is in the MS. copy in 
Cotton's library) one of his predeceſſors in the ſame monaſtery, 
This was in reality the fourth king of this name, there having been three 
Edwards in the time of the Saxons. For this reaſon, in the ſpeaking of 


this, and the two following Edwards, by the name of Edward I. II. III. it | 


was uſed to add, * poſt conqueſtum,” after the Conquett ; but by degrees 
that addition was omitted. Rapin. 

d As ſoon as Henry was buried at Weſtminſter, John earl of Warren, Gil- 
bert earl of Gloceſter, with the clergy and laity, went up to the high altar, 


and ſwore fealty to his ſon Edward, November 20. M. Weſt. 


© Walter Gittard, archbiſhop of York; Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Corn- 
wal, ſon to Richard, brother to the late king Henry III. and Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Gloceſter. M. Weſt. 

4 to the Annals of Waverley, this parliament conſiſted of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, abbots and priors, four knights 
from every ſhire, and four repreſentatives from each city. 


* The pope granted Edward, for three years, the tenths of all the cler- 


gy's revenues in England. T. Wikes. 


The form of the homage, according to M. Weſt, was thus, My lord 
« king, I do you homage for all the lands which I ought to hold of you,” 


He 


320 


quired freſh merit by his late expedition to Paleſtine. A few 
days after his arrival he was crowned, with Eleanor his 
queen, in preſence of Alexander III. king of Scotland, the 
duke of Bretagne, and all the peers of the realm, Hiſtort- 
ans fay, that on occafion of this ſolemnity, five hundred 
horſes were let looſe about the field, and were given to ſuch 
as could catch them. ; 

The new king's firſt care, after his coronation, was to 
make ſtrict inquiry into the affairs of the 4 s. To 
that purpoſe, he appointed commiſſioners in the ſeveral coun- 
ties to take exact information concerning the fees held of the 
crown, and the ſtate they were in. They were likewiſe or- 
dered to examine into, and puniſh the miſdemeanors of the 
magiſtrates, who for ſome time had abuſed their authority in 
oppreſſing the ſubjects. This firſt ſtep produced a wonderful 
effect among the people. It was plain, the king intended to 
govern in a very different manner from his father and grand- 
tather, and every one confidently expected the happy fruits 
of the maxims he was following, to procure himſelf a peace- 
able reign. It was abſolutely neceſſary for Edward to make 
himſelf eſteemed and feared by his ſubjects, that no domeſtic 
troubles might obſtruct the grand defigns he was meditating. 
The firſt, and that which chiefly poſſeſſed his thoughts, was 
the chaſtifing Lewellyn prince of Wales, Lewellyn had plain- 

I, during the late troubles in England, how dan- 


and aſſiſt at his coronation as vaſſal. 
to be excuſed : he pretended, the Engliſh had not kept the 
late treaty of peace, and had committed on his frontiers ſeve- 
ral outrages, for which he demanded ſatisfaction. To re- 
move this pretence, the king nominated commiſhoners to ad- 
zuſt all things, and withal ſummoned him again to appear and 
do homage. This third ſummons was no more regarded 
than the former. Mean while, Lewellyn being informed, the 


and put his territories under an interdict, writ to the pope to 
divert the blow. "The means he uſed to gain the court of 
Rome were ſo effectual, that the pope forbid the archbiſhop 
to act againſt him, as long as he offered to do —_— in his 
own country. Edward not being ſatisfied with theſe cavils, 
ſent him a peremptory ſummons, which the Welſh prince 
thought fit to obey. He ſtill inſiſted however upon the place, 
pretending, he was obliged to do homage only to the king in 
perſon, and on the borders of the two kingdoms. Edward 
. readily conſented to this: but a ſudden illneſs ſeizing him as 
he was going to Shrewſbury, cauſed the homage to be defer- 
red to another time. Afterwards Lewellyn repented of the 
advances he had made: and from thenceforwards nothing 
could prevail with him to truſt himſelf in the hands of a mo- 


s He iſſued out writs of enquity by the oaths of twelve legal men, to two 
commiſſioners in every county, to enquire, what his royalties, and the liber- 
ties and prerogatives of his crown were, who were his tenants in capite, and 
military ſervice, and how many, and what fees they held of him: of his te- 
nants in ancient demeſne, how they behaved themſelves, and in what condition 
their farms were: of ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheators, bailiffs, and their clerks, 
whether they had extorted money from any man, by reaſon of their office, 
had wronged any one, or received bribes for neglecting or being remiſs in 


their offices, &c. Ihe whole enquiry containing thirty- four articles. Patent 
2. Edw, . M. 6. , q 


t A writ was directed, Novem. 29, 1272, by Walter de Merton, then 


chancellor, to the abbots of Dore and Hagenham, to receive Lewellyn's oath 
of fcalty. See Brady's Appendix, No 2, 
+ See them in Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 156, &, This ſame year, about 
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narch whom he looked upon as his ſworn enemy, After f 
veral fruitleſs ſummons, the king found at length, that à U.. 
effectual method muſt be taken. However, as he r 
ling to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, before he made wg 
upon his neighbours, he was contented with citing Lene N 
betore the parliament, which was to meet the beginnin hs 
the next year. The Welſh prince appeared not. The 0 
* in excuſe for his refuſal, that the king having "Big 
on ſeveral occaſions an extreme animoſity to him, he r 
not truſt his perſon with his declared enemy. Neverthet, 
he proteſted, he was ready to do him homage in "rn f 
country, if the king would fend commiſſioners to receiy 1 
or elſe in ſome third place, where he might be whthe. 
danger, He offered moreover to come into the King's _ 
tories, provided he would give him the prince his elde * 
in hoſtage, with the earl of Gloceſter, and the high. char l 
cellor. So arrogant an anfwer ſerved only to confirm Ee 
ward in his reſolution. He diſſembled however, that he miohe 
not interrupt the ſeſſions of the parliament, which was — 
ployed in affairs of great importance; namely, in enactine 
excellent laws, for ſecuring the peace and liberties of the . 
ple, as well as the immunities of the church, ang priri. 
leges of the clergy. They were called, The Statutes * 
Weſtminſter !. 8 


. Ro 
el, m 
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don, their uſual refuge, when purſued by the Engliſh. 
the ſame time his fleet attacked the iſle of Angletey, which 
made but a faint refiſtance. 

Lewellyn finding himſelf unable to oppoſe fo formidable: 
enemy, was obliged humbly to ſue for peace, which wi 
granted, but on very hard terms. He was forced to promis 


to pay fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, for the expenccs of tl: 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was going to excommunicate him, 


war. Moreover, Edward reſtoring to him the ifle of Ang 
ſey, it was agreed, that for the future, he ſhould hold it i 
the crown of England, paying yearly a thouſand marks. E 
promiſed likewiſe to give entire fatisfaction to his broth 
David, who had fled for refuge to the king, and delivered 
hoſtages for the performance of his word. The havghtine 
of the prince of Wales being tamed by ſo mortifying a treat!, 
Edward was contented for once with the honour of ti: 
victory. [1278] He generouſly reſtored the hoſtages, en 
forgave him the ſums he was bound to pay. However, © 
. cauſed a grant of the iſle of Angleſey to be made to him, which 
nevertheleſs he was not to enjoy, unleſs Lewellyn died wil. 
out heirs. Then he delivered up the bethrothed lady, i 
did him the honour to affiſt at his nuptials. He created ald 
David, brother of Lewellyn, earl of Dinbigh, and to attic 


Oct. 6. another parliament was held at Weſtminſter, in which ſtatutes ve 
made for reſtraining the exceflive uſury exacted by the Jews; and it wi 
enacted, that they ſhould wear a badge upon their clothes, in the hape“ 
the two tables of Moſes's law. This parhament granted the king a inen 
upon the laity, by the common conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, al 
barons. Ann, Waverl. 8 

x Or rather a parliament, at Weſtminſter, after Eaſter; in which the kung 
gave directions for levying the fifteenth upon the clergy and laity; and 2 
iſſued out his orders for the exact obſervance of the charter of liberts 
and the charter of foreſts. Ann. Waverl. | oo 

! Rapin by miſtake ſays Rutland, whereas it was the caſtle of Nhudh 
in Flintſhire, This cattle was built by Robert de Rhudhlan, nephen © 
Hugh earl of Cheſter, The caitle therefore was not built but repaited“ 
Edward I. Camden in Flintſh, 
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him to the intereſfs of England, gave him to wife a rich En- 

. m ; | 
on. A The happy ſucceſs of the war with Wales was im- 

1247 followed by Edward's acquiſition in France, of the 

rldom of Ponthieu and Montrevil, fallen to his queen by the 
death of her mother, queen of Caſtile, who was in poſſeſſion. 
But to obtain of the _ of France the inveſtiture of that fief, 
he was oblig-d to confirm his father's treaty, made whilſt A 
captive to the earl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, like him, all 
claim to Anjou and Normandy. He reſerved; however, the 
early rent of thirty pounds out of the revenues of Normandy, 
apparently as an acknowledgement that it once belonged to 
his anceſtors. a N 

This affair being ended, Edward ſeriouſly ſet about recti- 
fying the coin, which was very much debaſed, during the 
troubles of the late reign. Upon information that the Jews 
were the chief authors of this miſchief, he cauſed all that 
were in the kingdom to be ſeized in one day, that the guilty 
might not eſcape. Then, after a ſtrict examination, two 
hundred and eighty ®, convicted of clipping and coining, or 
putting off falſe money, received ſentence of death, and were 
executed without mercy. f 

An affair of another nature, but of no leſs importance to 
the public, furniſhed the king with a freſh opportunity to ſhow 
his reſolution, to reform the abuſes introduced into the king- 
dom. The prodigious increaſe of the riches of the clergy 
and monaſteries, had been long a ſubject of complaint, with- 
out any effectual remedy being found to put a ſtop to an evil 
ſo prejudicial to the ſtate, The barons who had exacted 
from king John the great charter, had taken care to inſert a 
clauſe, expreſly forbidding all perſons to alienate their lands 
to the church. But this prohibition, as well as ſeveral others, 
had been ill obſerved. The complaints upon this head were 
renewed in the beginning of this reign, wherein it was hoped, 
all grievances would be redreſſed. It was demonſtrated to 
the king, that in proceſs of time, all the lands would be in 
the hands of the clergy, if people were ſtill ſuffered to alienate 
their eſtates to the church. And indeed, the church never 
dying, always acquiring and never alienating, could not but 
in the end be poſſeſſed of all the riches and lands of the 
kingdom. Edward having maturely confidered the affair, 
ſummoned the parliament, and propoſed the making a law to 
reform this abuſe. The propoſal was received with joy, and 
a ſtatute was made, whereby all perſons were forbid to diſ- 
poſe of their eſtates to ſocieties, which never die, without 
the king's expreſs conſent. The ſtatute was called the ſtatute 
of Mortmain, becauſe it was intended to prevent eſtates from 
falling into dead hands, that is, hands of no ſervice to the 
king and the public, without hopes of their ever changing 
their owners. 

[1280] The parliament which met the next year, being de- 
firous to redreſs another abuſe, unadviſedly gave birth to a 
greater. During the troubles of the two late reigns, ſeveral per- 
{ons appropriated to themſelves lands, which did not belong to 
them. The crown itſelf was a ſufferer by it. To remedy 
this -evil, and give to every one his own, the parliament 
paſſed an act, in itſelf very juſt. It imported, that all who 
were in poſſeſſion of the conteſted eſtates, ſhould be obliged 
to produce their titles before the judges, in order to be ex- 
amined. The ſtatute, from the Engliſh word Warrant, was 
fliled Quo Warranto, and is properly a right to demand of 
any perlon, by what warrant, or title, he holds the eſtate in 
diſpute o. This regulation was juſt and neceſſary. But the 
King, miſled by ill advice, and a defire of amaſſing money, 
made uſe of it, contrary to the deſign of the parliament, to 
oppreſs his ſubjects. As he was ſenfible, that among the great 
numbers, who held their lands of the crown, it could not be 
but that many had loſt their titles, he was reſolved to take 
advantage of their misfortune, under colour of putting the 
ſtature of Quo Warranto in execution. To that end he 
publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining all perſons that held lands 
of the crown, to lay their titles before the judges of the realm. 
This proclamation was looked upon as the ſource of a very 
great grievance. And indeed, thoſe that were firſt attacked, 
and could not produce their original titles, though they proved 
a long poſſeſſion, were forced to pay large ſums to the king, 
to preſerve their eſtates. This grievance would have gone 
much farther, had not a ſtop been put to it by the courage of 
the carl of Warren. The earl appearing before the Judges, 


Eleanor, daughter of Robert de Ferras, earl of Derby, 
Of both ſexes, were executed in London ; beſides great numbers in other 
parts of the kingdom. M. Weſtm. 

* 't muſt be obſerved, that the ſtatute of Quo Warranto was not paſſed 


till 13 Edw, I. Theſe here were writs of enquiry iſſued out by the king after 

tne parliament was diſſolved. 

f * Hts anfiver was, „My anceſtors coming in with William the Baſtard, 
Vi 


ou theſe lands by the ſword, and by the word I will defend them againſt 
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was required to ſhow the title, by virtue whereof he held his 
lands. He anſwered, by drawing an old ruſty ſword; and 
ſaying to the judges, This is the inſtrument, by which my 
5 anceſtors gained their eſtate, and by this I will keep it as 
&© long as I live?“ . So bold an anſwer ſeemed likely to 
involve the carl in trouble: but it had a quite contrary 
effect. The king found by it, how difficult it would be to 
exact upon the nobility on ſo frivolous a pretence, without 
falling into great inconveniences. He ſaw plainly, there were 
ſtill among the barons, perſons as ready to hazard all in de- 
tence of their rights and properties, as thole in the time of 
John and Henry III. Befides, he thereby knew, how u unjuſt 
his pretenſions appeared to the people, as indeed they were. 
Theſe conſiderations inducing him to revoke his proclamation, 
the people expreſſed their joy in ſuch a manner, as plainly 
ſhowed, how much they reſented the oppreſſion. On the 
other hand, the king's moderation turned more to his advan- 
tage than his injuſtice had done to his injury. His ſubjects 
blamed the miniſtry for whatever was odious in his conduct, 
and aſcribed to him the honour of reforming what was amiſs 
by his prudence. What glory ſoever this prince had acquired 
by his victories, his conqueſt over himſelf on this occafion, 
gained him more honour than all his warlike exploits. It is 
infinitely leſs glorious for a ſovereign to ſubdue provinces 
and kingdoms, which belong not to him, than to deſiſt vo- 
luntarily from a pretenſion, which he diſcovers to be unjuſt. 

[1281] Theſe domeſtic employments were interrupted by 
the revolt of Lewellyn. This prince, bearing with impatience 
the yoke of the Englith, made a freſh attempt to free himſelf 
from it, but it ſerved only to bring on his deſtruction. Three 
things eſpecially engaged him in the enterprize. The firſt 
was, the reſtleſs temper of his brother David. What care 
ſoever Edward had taken to gain his affection by ſeveral 
tavours, this prince never ceaſed to excite his brother to take 
up arms, in order to tree himſelf from ſubjection. He thought 
it his own concern, becauſe, as Lewellyn had no children, he 
was his preſumpri”e ſucceſſor. The ſecond thing that in- 
clined Lewellyn to war, was a certain prophecy of the famous 
Merlin. The Welſh fancied to ſee in this prediction, that 
Lewellyn was deſtined to wear the crown of Brutus, the firſt 
King, as it was pretended, of the whole iſland of Albion. 
This notion had taken ſo deep root in their minds, and eyen 
in Lewellyn's himſelf, that they built upon it, as on a ſure 
foundation. The third and only thing alledged by Lewellyn, 
were certain grievances, a liſt whereof he delivered to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was come to perſuade him to 
peace. If thele grievances, of which an hiſtorian 4 has given 
us the ſubſtance, were rea], this prince had certainly great 
reaſon, to endeavour to deliver himſelf from the yoke laid 
upon him. But Edward refuſed to hearken to his complaints. 
This hard uſage convinced Lewellyn, that a vigorous defence 
was the only means to free him from a ſubjection deemed by 
him a real flavery. -He took up arms therefore to ſhake of 
this galling yoke, and ſurprifing the lord Clifford, the king's 
general, on the frontiers, flew ſeveral of his men, and took 
him priſoner. Then, penetrating, into the Engliſh territories, 
he committed great ravages, and defeated the earls of North- 
umberland and Surry -, who were ſent into thoſe parts to ſtop 
his progreſs. a 

It was a great mortification to Edward, that his troops 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be beaten by the Welſh. How- 
ever, in hopes of being more fortunate himſelf, he drew to- 
gether a numerous army, to go once more and tame the fierce- 
neſs of Lewellyn. Whilſt his troops were marching towards 
the borders of Wales, he paid a viſit to the queen his mother, 
who was retired to the nunnery of Amberſbury. This prin- 
ceſs prepoſſeſſed in favour of the late king her huſband, 
ſhowed her ſon a man, who pretended to receive his fight at 
the tomb, and by the interceſſion of Henry III. She ima- 
gined doubtleſs the king would be plcaſed with it, but was 
very much ſurprized to hear him ſay, he was ſo well per- 
ſuaded of his father's juſtice and probity, that he did not 
queſtion, but, had it been in his power, he would rather 
have deprived the impoſtor of his fight, than reſtored him 
to it. 

Edward making but a ſhort ſtay with the queen his mother, 
went and headed his army, He entered Wales without any 
oppoſition, Lewellyn being retired to the mountain of Snow- 
don, in a polt that could not be attacked. Not diſcouraged 


* any that will take them away; for that king did not conquer for him- 


« ſelf alone, neither did my anceſtors aſſiſt him for that end.” Tyrrel. 
P+ 30. from Hemingford. Chr, Abing. 

4 They are in Powel's Chronicle of Wales. 
in Tyrrel, vol. iv. p. 35, &c. 


There was at this time no earl of Northumberland, The earl of Surry 
was John Plantagenet, 


See a full account of them 


4R | T. Wikes 
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by this obſtacle, Edward reſolved to inveſt his enemy, by ſe- might occaſion its loſs. The annexing that country to the 
curing all the avenues, through which he might make his crown of England, was what ſeemed moſt proper to that end 
eſcape. Nothing could more expreſs his defire to ſucceed in Accordingly he ſummoned a parliament, where it was . 
his undertaking, than ſuch a project, which none of his pre- ſolved, that Wales ſhould be inſeparably united to the crown 
deceffors had ever ventured to attempt. After fortifying all Thus the Welſh, the ſmall remains of the ancient Britons, 
the poſts, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be made over the loſt at length their liberty, after preſerving it in that little 
river Menay, oppoſite to Bangor, that he might lend troops corner of the iſland, above eight hundred years. yr, 
likewiſe into the iſle of Angleſey. Atter that, foreſeeing the they cannot, without injuſtice, be denied the commendations 
blockade would hold long, he left it to the management of due to the reſolution, wherewith they had hitherto defended 
Roger Mortimer, and went and waited the iſſue in the caſtle the country. Deſtitute of all ſuecours, without forcign F 
of Rhudhlan, Poſted as Lewellyn was, he would doubtleſs liances, and without a naval power, they had ſtood their 8 
have tired the patience of his enemies, if an unexpected acci- againſt the kings of England, Saxons and Nor mans, who 
dent had not induced him to deprive himſelf of that advantage. had almoſt all attempted to ſubdue them with forces vaſtly 
Some of the Engliſh that were in Angleſey, paſſing the bridge ſuperior, It 15 true, they were often obliged to Pay tribys. 
above-mentioned, in order to view the country, were at- to the Englith monarchs : but however, they always remain. 
racked by the Welſh, and ſo clolely purſued, that the great- ed a diſtinct nation, governed by their own laws. It was dot 
eſt part were ſlain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the by their valour alone that they preſerved their liberty, bar 
zland *, This advantage made Lewellyn imagine, heaven allo by their policy, in dexterouſly fomenting the diſſention; 
began to declare in his favour, and Merlin's prophecy was of their neighbours, till at laſt, the time appointed for their 
going to be accompliſhed. Full of this pleaſing notion, he lofing that moſt valuable bleſſing, happened in the reign of 
deſcends into the plain, to fight the Engliſh, not confidering Edward I. It may, however, be ſaid, that if amends can 
the inequality of his forces. But he quickly found how be made for ſuch a loſs, they had reaſon to be eaſy, (i... 
roundleſs his expectations were, fince in the battle herein they became one and the ſame nation with their conquerg;,, 
be raſhly engaged, he was flain on the ſpot*, after ſeeing his From that time they have all along enjoyed the ſame hig; 
army entirely routed. In his pocket were found ſome letters and privileges, which render the people of England the |, 
in cypher, by which it appeared, he had great friends in pieſt nation under the ſun. 
England, but Edward did not think fit to make a ſtrict inqui- [1284] The ſatisfaction Edward received from the con. 
fition. However, to ſtrike a terror into thoſe that were en- queſt of Wales, was immediately followed by a great afl. 
gaged with that prince, he commanded his head, crowned tion, cauſed by the death of Alphonſus his ſon. He Was 2 
with ivy, to be expoſed to view on the walls of the Tower of prince of great hopes, and being now twelve years of age, was 
London. Hence might be gathered, what the ſubjects were going to marry the only daughter of Florence earl of Holland, 
to expect from the king's ſeverity, ſince a ſovereign prince was This was the third ſon Edward loſt within the ſpace of three 
treated in that manner. | years. John his eldeſt ſon died before his return from the 
Such was the end of Lewellyn, deſcended from Rhoderic Holy Land. Henry, his ſecond, was contracted to the ond 
the Great, and from one of the moſt ancient royal families daughter of Theobald king of Navarre . : 
in Europe. With him expired the liberty of his nation. The Though the Welſh were entirely ſubdued, they failed no 
Welſh, diſcouraged by their prince's death and defeat, being to ſhew on all occaſions, their extreme regret to ſee they. 
no longer able to reſiſt, Edward eafily became maſter of their ſelves ſubject to the Engliſh, Some of them had even ths 
whole country, which he diſtributed, for the moſt part, a- boldneſs to tell the king, he ſhould never peaceably eng; 
mongſt his officers and courtiers, reſerving to himſelf only the their country, as long as they were not governed by a prince 
ſovereignty and fortified places *, ; of their own nation. 8 we may believe certain hiſtorians, 
[1283] Some time after, David, brother of Lewellyn, this bold declaration induced the king to give them ſome 
roving ſtill about the country, had the misfortune to be ſort of ſatisfaction. They pretend, from that moment be 
taken by the Engliſh, and ſent to Rhudhlan, where the king purpoled to give them for prince, the ſon whom he hoped 
ill remained. In vain did he earneſtly beg the favour of his queen, then with. child, would ſhortly bring into th; 
caſting himſelf at his feet, to implore his mercy. As he was world. They add, with this view, he cauſed her to lie in :: 
the laſt of his family, Edward was willing to ſecure his con- Caernarvon, where, according to his expectation, ſhe was 
queſts by his death. Purſuant to this reſolution, he ordered brought to bed of a prince, called Edward, and firnamed 0: 
him to be conducted to Shrewſbury, where by the advice of Caernarvon, the place of his birth. It is ſaid, chat imme- 
the parliament, called upon that occaſion *, he was condemned diately after the queen's delivery, he convened the ſtates of 
to dic the death of a traitor. This rigorous ſentence was ex- Wales, and declared to them his reſolution, to give them! 
ecuted, with all the circumſtances attending that infamous prince born in their country, and who could not ſpeak a wor! 
puniſhment. His head was fixed near that of the prince his of Engliſh : Then he nominated to them the prince his ſon, 
brother, and his four quarters were ſent to York, Briſtol, juſt born at Caernarvon.. But other writers not fo credilous, 
Northampton and Wincheſter *. conſidering doubtleſs this circumſtance as a puerility, hare 
Edward's ſeverity to this prince is related by all the hiſto- thought fit to paſs it over in filence*. And indeed, it v3 
rians, without any cenſure. And yet it is an action that can only a poor equivocation, little capable of ſatisfying tl: 
hardly be excuſed. Suppoſing the rigour of the law autho- Welſh, and not at all agreeable to the character of Eduar.. 
riſcd a ſentence of death, was it not very barbarous to exe- Beſides, it is certain, the young prince was not inveſted til 
cute a prince of a royal family, in a manner ſtill then unuſual the year 1301, with the principality of Wales, being then 
with regard to perſons of diſtinguithed birth ? What would ſeventeen years of age“, 
not thele hiſtorians have ſaid, if a king of France, after tak- The conqueſt of Wales, and the univerſal eſteem the king 
ing in fight a brother of the king of England, had ordered was in_ among his ſubjects, procuring England a profound 
him to be ignominiouſly hung on a gibbet? Or if, finding the tranquility, what paſled in the kingdom till the war vita 
body of the king himſelf flain in battle, had cauſed his head Scotland, is of no great concern : and therefore, I ſhall fig. 
to be placed on the walls of the Baſtile? 3 ly pals over the domeſtic affairs, contenting my ſelf wi! 
After thus ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the principality of briefly relating ſome of the principal circumſtances®. 
Walcs, Edward ſought means to prevent all accidents that [1285] We find in the year 1285, the king took away the 


Ns 


r. Wikes ſays, that above three hundred men at arms, under the con- fon to perform it, appointed his brother Edmund for that ſervice ; andthe? 
duct of the lord William Latimer, and Lucas de Thony, commander of being fix years tenths collected from the clergy, according to the canon © 
the Gaſcon forces, would needs paſs over the bridge, before it was quite the ſecond council of Lyons, laid up in ſeveral monaſteries, and otbet pages 
finiſhed, to ſhew their valour : but as ſoon as the tide came in, and had How- for an aid for the Holy Land; pope Martin IV. ſent two preaching eee 
ed beyond that end of the bridge which was near the continent, the Welſh into England for the exportation and return of this money, by his agent - 
came ruſhing upon them. There were flain and drowned no leſs than fit- foreign merchants ; whereupon king Edward iſſued out, on May 24 a * 
teen kniglits, thirty-two eſquires, and about a thouſand common ſoldiers. a writ to hinder it; and moreover, ſent commiſſioners the next year e 


This defeat happened on the 6th of November. Ann. Wigorn. places where it was laid up, to fee how much there was, and t0 oa ”" 
By Stephen de Francton, near Langwyer in Buelt, December 11. Chron. late keeping of it for the right uſe, See Brady's History, vol. ü. Pet 
Abingdon. Dr. Powel. ; and Appendix, N. 8. K , jcles. 
„ He built the caitle of Aberconwey, at the foot of Snowdon-hill. M. * As far as can be found, it is mentioned only by the modern Carl 
Weſt. p. 411. An. Waverl. p. 238. * King Edward having ſettled matters in Wales, came about de nde 


The writs of ſummons are ti extant upon record; the firſt of which of December to Briſtol, where he kept his Chriſtmas, and held a 22 
is to the lords, to mect the king at Shrewſbury, on September 30; the ſe- „ — non univerſali ſeu generali, fed —— particulari et ſpectal! —_ 
cond writ is directed to the ſheriff of every county in England, to cauſe to be & mento,”---and from thence repaired to London ; where, ſoon en | : 
choſen two knights, for the commonalty of the fame county; as allo a third ceived orders from the king of France to attend him in his expect” ) 


ce .= 
2 


kit directed to ſeveral cities and boroughs ; and a fourth writ to the juſti- reaſon of the lands he held at Gaſcogne; but hearing at Dover, à c 


« k ALY folk. 
ces. Rot. Wallie. 2 Edw. I. M. 2 Dorl. | f concluded between the kings of France and Arragon, he went into? ori 
* This is the firſt example of this manner of execution done upon traitors, T. Wikes, Walling, in Shrop 
which has fince been commonly continued. This year, a parliament was held in October, at Acton-Burne! i © 


King Edward having undertaken the cruſade for the Holy Land, and by fhire, wherein was enacted, the ſtatute of Acton- Burnel. Walfang 
reafon of the Welſhu wars, and other affairs, not beiug able in his own per- Gn 
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charter of London, and turned out the mayor, becauſe he 
offered himſelf to be bribed by the bakers, and put in ano- 
ther by his own authority. But quickly after, the city tound 
means to recover their charter, by making the king a pre- 
0 

ber year the king called a parliament, which made ſome 
additions to the ancient ſtatutes, by the name of the Second 
Statute of Weſtminſter ©. 

[1286] In the year 1286, Edward ordered all the Jews in 
the kingdom to be ſeized upon one and the ſame day © The 
commons granted him a fifteenth of their moveables, to ex- 
pel the kingdom all ſuch foreigners as were a burden to the 
nation. He promiſed it, but after obtaining the ſubſidy, he 

ranted them a delay, which was deafly purchaſed. 

About the middle of the ſaine year, three important affairs 
called Edward into France, where he continued above three 
years. As inthe mean time, nothing very remarkable paſſed 
in England, I ſhall only relate the affairs he had to manage 
in France. The firſt was, his demand of the provinces 
taken from the kings John and Henry III. concerning which, 
there was a long negotiation. The ſecond related to the 
homage he was to do to Philip the Fair, king of France, who 
had lately ſucceeded Philip the Hardy, his father. The 
third was, the agreement he undertook to procure between 
the houſes of Arragon and Anjou, concerning the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

The king finding his preſence was not abſolutely neceflary 
in his kingdom, now in profound tranquility, left the regen- 
cy to the earl of Pembroke 5, and embarked for France. He 
ſpent the beſt part of a year in ſolliciting the reſtitution of the 
provinces, taken from the crown of England by the prede- 
ceflors of Philip the Fair ; but all his pains upon that ac- 
count were ineffectual. The court of France being then in 
a flouriſhing condition, and in no danger from England, was 
deaf to all his propoſals. All the benefit he could reap from 
the negotiation, was a penſion of ten thouſand pounds, in 
lieu of his claim to certain lands fituated beyond the Charent, 
of which Philip kept poſſeſſion, contrary to the tenor of the 
ancient treaties. The two monarchs figned a new treaty ; 
after which, Edward did homage to Philip. The form of 
the homage, rendered only in general terms, and the pre- 
vious proteſtations, evidently ſhow, Edward had ſtill a mind 
to keep up his pretenſions, in order to proſecute them at a 
more favourable juncture. Without ſpecitying, in his homage, 
any particular country, he affected to include all thoſe pro- 
vinces to which he had any claim. As this is a matter of 
moment, and was afterwards attended with great conſequen- 
ces, it will not be improper.to recite the very words of the 


homage, with the proteſtations, as they occur in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts. 


* On Wedneſday in Whitſun-weck, in the fourtcenth 
year of the reign of Edward, and in the firſt of Philip, at 
Paris, in a room of the royal palace, king Edward did 
homage to king Philip, in the following terms, ſpoken 
by the biſhop ot Bath and Wells. | 

* SIRE, king of France, king Henry, father of my lord 
the king of England here pretent, made certain demands 
upon Lewis king of France, your grandfather, whereon 
a treaty of peace was concluded between them. Purſuant 
to that treaty, Henry did homage to your ſaid grandfather, 
tor the land he actually held on this fide the water, and 
tor ſuch, as the ſaid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into 
his hands, by the above-mentioned treaty of peace. My 
lord king Edward here preſent, after the death of his 
** father, did homage to the king your father for theſe lands 
and according to the tenor of the ſaid peace. And though 
** my faid lord might with juſtice, as ſeveral of his council 
are of opinion, refuſe to do the ſame homage, becauſe 
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* George Brookſby, the mayor, was turned out for taking bribes from 
the bakers, to connive at their ſelling bread fix or ſeven ounces too light in 
the pound loaf, But Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, that notwithſtanding this ſeizure, 
the politic body, or corporation of the city, was not diſſolved; but they en- 
joyed all a privilege of holding courts, &c. (the choice of a mayor only ex- 
cepted) as they had done before the ſaid ſeizure, p. 51. 

d \ ou have it in Coke's 2d inſtitute, p- 331, &c, This parliament was held 
at \\ eſtminſter, after Eaſter. Another parhament was held at Wincheſter, in 
the beginaing of October, wherein ſome ſtatutes were made about robbers. 

nn, M avrel. p. 239.—-The abbey- church of Weſtminſter having been ſix- 
ty-ux years in building, was finiſhed this year, Stow's Survey,----»-----Alſo 
—_ this time, we find merchant ſtrangers were fiſt permitted to rent 
houſes, and to buy and ſell their own commodities themſelves, without any 
mer uption from the citizens; for before this, they hired lodgings, and their 
. rds were the brokers, who fold all their goods and merchandize for 
them. Fabian's Chron, 


* The ſecond of May. They were forced to pay the king twelve thouſand 
Pounds of hlver. T. Wikes, p. 114. 
This year Eleanor, king Edward's mother, was veiled in the monaſtery 
per but obtained a licence ſrom the pope to keep her jointure. | 
inc lane year, Mary, king Edward's daughter, was veiled a nun in the 
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ce the ſaid peace has not been obſerved; and becauſe; to his 


lands which he holds; nevertheleſs he is unwilling at preſent 
to enter into diſpute upon that ſcore, provided you will 
cauſe the ſaid peace to be kept, and the damages he has 
ſuſtained to be repaired. 

] become your man for the lands I hold of you, on this 
ſide the water, according to the tenor of the peace made 


with your anceſtors.“ 


It is eaſy to ſee, that, in this homage, Edward took care 
of expreſſions, not to promiſe too much. Beſides his pro- 
teſtations by the mouth of the biſhop, he would do homage 
only in general terms, for the lands he held without ſpeci- 
fying any thing, reſerving to himſelf the explanation at ſome 
other time. But, whatever his thoughts were, Philip, ima- 
gining no doubt, he had a right to explain the ſame terms to 
his own advantage, was very ready to receive the homage, 
with this affected obſcurity. He even granted him, a few 
days after, letters patents, whereby he conſented, that the 
lands poſſeſſed by Edward in France, ſhould not be liable to 
forfeiture, either for unjuſt judgment, or denial of juſtice. 
Moreover, he promiſed to ſend back the appellants to the 
Seneſchal of Guienne, and promiſed to allow him three 
months to maintain or rectify the judgments: But this con- 
ceſſion was to take place only during the life of Edward, 
after which things were to return to their former ſtate. 

Theſe two affairs Kept Edward at the court of France about 
a year. But the reconciliation he undertook to mediate be- 
tween the kings of Sicily and Arragon, employed him much 
longer, and proved a very troubleſome affair; for which he 
had no other reward, but the ſatisfaction of endeavouring to 
reconcile theſe two illuſtrious houſes: Though this affair 
relates not directly to Edward, who acted only as mediator, 
yet as it wholly employed him for two years, I hope it will 
not be taken amiſs, if 1 briefly explain the occaſion of thoſe 
differences, and the principal events they produced. 

I have already obſerved in the late reign, how the popes 
inveſted the houſe of Swabia with the crown of Sicily, and 
the efforts they afterwards uſed to wreſt it from thence. I 
left Manfred the baſtard in poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies, and 
the pope ſolemnly giving the inveſtiture of theſe two king- 
doms to Charles of Anjou, after having long amuſed prince 
Edmund, brother of our Edward, with the hopes ot that 
crown. It will be neceſſary, briefly to reſume the ſequel of 
that hiſtory to the time I am now ſpeaking of. 

Charles of Anjou knew better how to improve the pope's 
favour than Edmund. With the aſſiſtance of the king his 
brother, he levied a powerful army, and came to Rome, where 
the pope ſolemnly crowned him king of the two Sicilies, on 
the 28th of June 1265. In the beginning of the next year, 
he marched towards the kingdom of Naples, and on the 26th 
of February, obtained a complete victory over Manfred, who 
was flain on the ſpot. Freed by this fingle battle from all the 
obſtacles which lay in his way, he took poſſeſſion of the two 
Sicilies, and enjoyed them ſome time without a rival. The 
Gibelines', that is, the party againſt the pope, ruined by the 
flouriſhing condition of Charles, who ſupported the Guelphs, 
and was himſelf ſupported by them, ſought all poſſible means 
to deprive him of the two kingdoms, They perſuaded Con- 
radin, ſon of the emperor Conrade, that being the ſole heir 
of the hoyſe of Swabia, he ought to aſſert his right to the 
Sicilies, and fnatch the prey out of the hands of Charles of 
Anjou. There was no need of much ſolicitations to incline 
Conradin to this undertaking. Without a moment's confi- 
deration, the young prince aſſumed the title of king of Sicily, 
and in ſpite of the excommunication thundered againſt him 
by the pope, came into Italy, where at firſt he made ſome 
progreſs. This proſperous beginning inſpiring him with 
great hopes, he advanced towards Naples, to fight his ene- 


ſame monaſtery, Walſing. 


s Ademar de Valonce, See Rymer's Fœd. T. II. p. 3zoi. The Ann, of 
Waverl. ſay, he left it to Edmund Plantagenet earl of Cornwal. 

> Yearly ; to be paid at the Tower of London, at the charge of the king 
of France; beſides ſome arrears for Normandy, M. Weſt, This, as Mr. 
Tyrrel obſerves, though related by our hiſtorians, does not ſeem probable ; 
ſince Edward had already parted with his claim to Normandy. 

It is uncertain whence the names of Guelfs and Gibelmes were derived. 
Some give the following account: In 1130, there happened a ſchiſm in the 
church, through the concurrence of Innocent II. and Anacletus, the firſt 
of whom was tayoured by the emperor ; the other by Roger, count of Sicily 
and Naples, an active and warlike prince, who drew to his fide Guelf duke 
of Bavaria, The emperor Conrad 1 
and followed by prince Henry his ſon, who was brought up at a place in 
Germany, called Gibelia, Guelf, duke of Bavaria, marched to the aſſiſtance 
of his ally; and it happened, as both armies were ready to engage, that the 
Bavarians cried in their language. Hier Guelfe ; which being anſwered by 
the troops commanded by the prince, by Hier Gibelines, the Italians re- 
tained the words, to diſtinguiſh the different parties, and called the factions 
by them. Blondo. Sigonius, 
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great prejudice, ſeveral attempts have been made upon the 


I. entering Sicily with a German army, 
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my. Upon his approach, Charles raiſed the ſiege of Nocera, Charles, enraged to the laſt degree, carried his comptainy 
which he had begun, and marching towards him, met him to pope Martin IV. ſucceſſor of Nicholas. He uſeq y 
near the Lacus Fucinus, now called Celano, and gave him ſpeaking of the king of Arragon, the moſt opprobrious oe 
battle, This ſucceſs was fatal to Conradin, who had the abuſive terms, offering even to fight him hand to hang 
misfortune to loſe the day, and be taken priſoner. The con- a hundred againſt a hundred, to make him own himſelf CK 
queror making a cruel uſe of his victory, carried his barba- a baſe, cowardly, and perfidious traitor. Theſe words com. 
rity ſo far, as to behead the young prince, who*was but fix- ing to the ears of the King of Arragon, he ſent embaſſagg;, 
teen years of age. He cauſed him to be tried and condemned to Rome, to juſtify his conduct and accept the challenge 
by the Syndics of the cities of the kingdom, who were ſo baſe, Charles received the propoſal with joy, and his cager a 
as blindly to follow the directions of that bloody prince. to be revenged perſonally of his enemy, cauled him to Ry 
The extinction of the houſe of Swabia, of which Conra- ſent to a truce, during which were ſettled the conditions gf 
din was the laſt male, ſhould, one would have thougbt, have the future duel between the two kings. It was agreed, eh 
diſabled the Gibelines from any farther attempts. But it ſhould appear at Bourdeaux, at the head of a hundred hork 
they were aſtoniſhed by this fatal blow, they were not quite on the 1ſt of June 1283, and that the king of England 
diſheartened. By the death of Conradin, the rights of the ſhould inſtantly be entreated to appoint the liſts in that city. 
houſe of Swabia were devolved to Peter king of Arragon k to honour their duel with his preſence, or to ſend ſome per. 
who had married Conſtantia daughter of Manfred. Though ſon in his ſtead. It muſt however be obſerved, it was cx. 
theſe rights came only by a baſe ſon of that houſe, the Gi- preſly ſaid in the articles, © That whatever happened, the 
belines diſpaired not to draw the king of Arragon into their © two kings ſhould appear at Bourdeaux on the day appoint. 
quarrel, fince it might be the means of procuring him two “ ed: but if Edward was preſent in perſon, the intended 
kingdoms. John, lord of Procida, an old ſervant of the “ duel ſhould not be fought, unleſs the parties agreed upg 
houſe of Swabia, took upon him the negociation, and to con- „ it afterwards.” Though all the hiſtorians unanimouſly at. 
cert with Peter the neceflary meaſures, to accompliſh the firm Edward appointed the liſts at Bourdeaux, it is very ce. 
deſign of dethroning Charles of Anjou. In the firſt place, he tain he refuſed it: his letters upon this occaſion to the kin 
ſecured the concurrence of the pope Nicholas III. who was of Sicily, and the prince of Salerno his ſon, are a clear ms; 
diſpleaſed with king Charles. Then he went on to Conſtan- dence he had never any thonghts of granting their requ«# 
tinople, and obtained an aid of money from the emperor fince he plainly told them, were he to gain the kingdoms of 
Michael, who was threatened with a war by the king of Si- Sicily and Arragon, he would not appoint the liſts for ſuch 
cily. Theſe meaſures being taken, he went and communicat- a duel. Theſe letters are in the Collection of the Public 
ed his project to the king of Arragon. Peter was at firſt un- Acts, taken from the records of England. 
willing to embark in an undertaking, which ſeemed beyond Though Edward's refuſal diſengaged the two Kings from 
his ſtrength. But the pope's approbation, the Grecian em- the obligation to fight, they were however bound by the ar. 
peror's money, and the Sicilians revolt, which he was made ticles to be at Bourdeaux. Charles came on the day appoint- 
To conſider as certain, determined him at length. Beſides, ed, with a hundred horſe, and ſtaid there from fun-rifing 
Procida intimated to him, that he might, without any ha- to ſun-ſetting, but finding his adverſary did not appear, he 
zard, be prepared to take advantage ot the good ſucceſſes, retired. As ſoon as he was gone, Peter, who was all the 
or relinquiſh the undertaking, without appearing to be con- while in Bourdeaux diſguiſed like an eſquire, went to the ſe. 
cerned. To that end, he adviſed him to fit out a fleet, on neſchal of the city, and taking a certificate of his appearance, 
pretence of invading the Moors of Africa, and even to be- left him his arms for a teſtimony. This proceeding of the 
ſiege one of their towns. He added, if, contrary to all ex- king of Arragon gave occaſion to the French hiſtorians to 
pectation, the revolt of the Sicilians ſhould fail, he might ſhcak diſhonourably of that prince, as if want of courage was 
continue the war upon the infidels, without diſcovering he the reaſon of breaking his word, and of uſing that fraud w 
had any other deſign, but if the Sicilians ſhould keep their evade his engagements. But it would not be very Gifiicu! 
word, he would be ready to improve the events. to juſtify his conduct, if this were a proper place for it". 
The project being thus adjuſted, John de Procida returned Though, as I obſerved, the king of Arragon was jreed 
in hopes to prepare his friends when matters were ripe. The from the obligation of fighting, fince Edward came not 
king of Arragon's armament alarmed the king of France to Bourdeaux, yet his proceeding was very much exag- 
and Sicily, but he knew how to diſſemble ſo well, that he gerated in France and Italy. It was pretended to be a 
made them eaſy. When his fleet was ready he failed for the plain proof that he was himſelf convinced of his injuſtice 
coaſt of Africa, where he beſieged Andacelle. He had with to Charles of Anjou, fince he durſt not venture to decide 
him Roger de Laurina, the beſt ſea officer then in Europe. their difference by a fingle combat, which he himſelf 
In the mean time, Procida took all his meaſures ſo well, that had accepted. Pope Martin IV. a Frenchman, and who! 
in one night the Sicilians cut the throats of above eight devoted to the houſe of Anjou, thundered againſt the king 
thouſand French, who were then in the iſland. This maſ- of Arragon a ſentence of excommunication, though he pto- 
ſacre, which was called the Sicilian Veſpers! was acted upon duced the inveſtiture of Sicily privately given him by Nicho- 
Eafter Eve, on the zoth of March 1282. The news being las III. He even abſolved his ſubjects from their oath di 
brought to Rome, where Charles of Anjou then was, he allegiance, and gave the kingdom of Arragon to Charles ez 
made all poſſible expedition, to prevent the conſequences of of Valois, ſecond ſon of the king of France . Notwithſtand- 
the conſpiracy. As he had a fleet ready, which was deſigned ing all this, Peter ſtill kept the two kingdoms ; and, to nul 
againſt the emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſet fail, and arriv- the pope under colour of ſubmitting to his authority, ordered 
ed before Meſſina, His ſudden coming ſo ſurprized the in- himſelf to be callcd only the Chevalier of Arragon. Marti 
habitants of that great city, that, deſpairing of being timely perceiving himſelf thus ridiculed, reſolved to make that prince 
relieved, they offered to ſurrender upon condition of having know he was not to be inſulted with impunity : he publit- 
their lives ſpared. The deſire of revenge, which had wholly ed a cruſade againſt him, of which Philip III. king of France 
poſſeſſed the knig of Sicily, would not ſuffer him to grant was declared general, and there were people weak enoug! 
them that favour. Whereupon the Meſſinians, finding by to imagine they ſhould obtain paradiſe in eſpouſing the quart 
his refuſal what they wete to expect from ſo revengetul a of the pope and the houſe of Anjou. It is true few bie 
prince, reſolved to ſell their lives dearly, chuſing rather to Frenchmen were engaged in the cruſade, where their tg 
die ſword in hand, than on gibbets or ſcaffolds. was particularly concerned, fince it was intended for placing 
Mean time, the king of Arragon being informed that the his ſon on the throne of Arragon. 
Sicilians had proceeded ſo far that there was no danger from Whilſt Philip was preparing for this undertaking, Rog 
their inconſtancy, came in a few days to Palermo, where he Lauria rendered his maſter's arms proſperous in the Medrter- 
was crowned. Then he ſent Charles a letter, commanding ranean. He had taken Malta from Charles of Anjou, at 
him in a haughty ſtrain to quit a country where he had no gaining a naval battle, where the French fleet was entire 
farther pretentions. Charles returned him till a more deſtroyed. Immediately after the victory, he attacked tt 
haughty and offenſive anſwer : but however, fearing the coaſts of Naples, with defign to draw out of his ports the prin” 
Spaniſh fleet would intercept the proviſions that were coming of Salerno, to whom his father king Charles had lett the co 
from Naples, he reſolved to raiſe the fiege, and retire into Ca- mand of the fleet. This deſign ſucceeded to his wiſh : l. 
labria. He was no ſooner gone, but the king of Arragon prince of Salerno, greedy of glory and unable to bear the 0 
made his entry into Meſſina, where the inhabitants received ſults of Lauria, raſhly engaged in a ſea-fight, where he 5 
him with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy and thankfulneſs. the misfortune to be vanquiſhed and taken priſoner. He vw 


& When Conradin was on the ſcaffold, he threw his glove into the ſquare, 
deſiring the perſon who took it up, to carry it to a relation of his, as a mark 


Swabia, of which he was the laſt heir-male. This glove was carried to Pe- diſcuſſed, and the kings of Arragon's conduct juſtified, Rapin. 
ter, king of Aragon; Rapin's account of Rymer's Foedera, p. 48. 


1 Becauſe the bell which rang to evening prayers was made the d 
oy : . - m See the extract of volume II. of the Public Acts of Englan l 
of the inveſtiture which he gave him of the inheritance of the family of Bibliotheque Coiſie Mr. Le Clerc. tom. XX. p. 53: where this affair u “ 


n Philip III. who was then alive. Rapin. A 
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forthwith ſent to Sicily, where he ſaw himſelf in danger of 
jofing his head on a ſcaffold, the Sicilians detigning = make 
uim ſuffer by way of retaliation for Conradin. But Con antia, 

| f Arragon, was ſo generous as to free him trom this 
—_— ſending bim to the king her huſband, who was then 
E Charles's vexation at the lols of his flect and his 
ſon's impriſonment, was the greater, as he arrived three days 
afterwards with a powerful ſupply, and had exprelly com- 
manded the prince not to fight till reinforced. This accident, 
which entirely diſconcerted his affairs, was probably the cauſe 
of his death on the 6th of June, 1285. He lett tor ſueceſſor 
Charles II. bis fon firnamed the Lame, pritoner in Spain, 
to whom the 8 gave only the title of prince of 

-rno during his captivity. | 
* — death of Charles, nor the Joſs of the battle of 
Naples, were capable ot diverting Philip trom h1s projects, In 
May, that very year, he headed his troops, contifung of eighty 
thouſand foot and twenty thouland horte, and (though he 
keard in his march of the death of the King his brother) en- 
tered Rouſſillon, and became maſter of Perpignan. Then 
he advanced into Catalonia, where after ſeveral conqueſts, 
he laid fiege to Gironne. The king of Arragon attacking 
a convoy going from Rozes to the ſiege, was hurt in the 
{irmiſh, and died three months after ot his wounds. He left 
Arragon and Catalonia to prince Alphonſo, his eldeſt ſon; 
and Sicily to James, his ſecond ſon, on condition that it Al- 
phonſo died without heirs, James ſhould ſuccecd in Arragon, 
and reſign Sicily to Frederic his younger brother, 

The king of France's {uccetles in the beginning of the war 
did not laſt to the end of the campaign. Roger Lauria at- 
tacking the French fleer, deſtroyed all the ſhips except a few 
that elcaped to Rozes. On the other hand, the ſickneſs in 
Philip's army retarded his progreſs by land. In fine, being 
himſelf ſeized with the contagion, he was carried to Perpig- 
nan, whcre he ended his days on the 6th of October. Phi- 
lip IV. his ſon, firnamed the Fair, was his ſucceſſor. Ho- 
norius IV. was now choſen in the room of Martin IV. who 
died the ſame year. 

Such was the ſtate of the affairs between the houſes of Ar- 
ragon and Anjou, when Edward, accepting the mediation 
offered him by both parties, undertook to adult their differ-— 
ences, The main difficulty of the negociation conſiſted in 
freeing the prince of Salerno out of the hands of the king of 
Arragon, without which it was impoſſible to procure a peace. 
Edward took great pains to ſucceed : he had upon that occa- 
fion ſeveral interviews with Alphonſo. Mezerai affirms he 
went to Sicily, to talk with king James: but the Engliſh hit- 
tory mentions not this voyage. In ſhort, at a conference be- 
tween him and Alphonſo, at Oleron in Bearn, they ſettled the 
terms on which the prince of Salerno was to be releaſed, and 
for which, as far as concerned the ranſom, Edward conſent- 
ed to be ſecurity. [1218] After this, the articles of agree- 
ment were confirmed by a treaty concluded at Campo Franco 
the 4th of October 1288. Nicholas IV. ſucceſſor to Hono- 
rius, ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of the treaty : he thought 
it too advantageous for the king of Arragon, and too diſ- 
honourable for the holy ſee; becauſe the prince of Salerno, 
without conſulting him, had obliged himſelf to cauſe the carl of 
Valois to renounce the kingdom of Arragon. This oppoſition 
raiſed freſh difficulties ; but they were at length ſurmounted 
by the prudence and pains of Edward, who acted as mediator 
with great impartiality. To facilitate the execution of the 
treaty, he was willing to give Engliſh hoſtages to the king of 
Arragon, and to cauſe the principal cities of Guienne to in- 
terpoſe as pledges, Alphonſo doing the ſame with regard to 
the principal cities of his dominions. 

In conſequence of this agreement the prince of Salerno was 


A parliament was held at London, in February 1288, wherein John de 
Kirby, lord treaſurer, demanded, by the king's order, as he ſaid, an aid for 
the king's charges in France. But the parliament anſwered, by the earl of 
Gloceſter, their ſpokeſman, that they would grant nothing, unleſs they ſaw 
the king perſonally preſent. VV hereupon the treaſurer impoſed a tallage on 
the cities, burroughs, and the king's demeſnes. T. Wikes. 

This was done in the parliament mentioned a few lines lower. T. Wikes. 

* The king puniſhed thus ſeverely, not only the juſtices of the king's 
bench, but alſo the juſtices of the Jews, and of the foreſts, the foreſters, 
theriffs, ſtewards of manors, and all other delinquents. T. Wikes. 

r Sir Ralph de Hengham, chief juſtice of the higher bench, was fined ſeven 
thouſand marks; fir John Lovetot, juſtice of the lower bench, three thouſand 
marks; fir William Bramton, juſtice, the like ſum; fir Solomon Rocheſter, 
Juitice of the aſſizes, four thouſand marks; fir Richard de Boyland, four thou- 
land marks; fir Thomas Seddington, two thouſand marks; fir Walter Hopton, 
wo thouſand marks; the four laſt were juſtices itinerant ; fir William de 

ham, three thouſand marks; Robert Littlebury, maſter of the rolls, a thou- 
tand marks; Roger Leiceſter, a thouſand marks; Henry Bray, eſcheater and 
judge for the Jews, a thouſand marks; and Adam de Stretton, a clerk of the 
court, was fined no leſs than thirty two thouſand marks of new money, be- 
cs jewels and ſilver plate. Chron. de Dunſtable, MSS. T. Wikes. The 
Jaldlces of the king's bench being thus turned out, were ſucceeded by — 
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ſet at liberty, leaving his ſons in hoſtage. It ſeerncd, this 
affair, which was in ſo good a way, would quickly be ended, 
the main obilacle being removed by that prince's liberty, who 
was bound by the moit folemn oaths : but he performed no- 
thing of what he had iworn. He not only cauicd himſelf to 
be crowned king of the two Sicthes by the pope, contrary to 
the expreſs terms of the treaty, but allo did his utmoſt to con- 
firm the carl of Valois in the reſolution to proſecute his pre- 
tended right to the kingdom of Arragon. When he thought 


his affairs in good order, he feigned a willingnet' ro return to 
impriſonment, as he was obliged in caſe he performed not the 
articles of the treaty : lor that purpole he repaired to a certain 
place, where the king of Arragon was to receive him, and 
exchange him for the princes his ſons, but came ſo well at- 
tended, that Alphonto did not think fit to venture upon his 
fincerity: This occaſioned mutual complaints, reproaches, 
and apologies ; each party applying to the king of England, 
as mediator and guarantce of the treaty. Edward, in all ap- 
pearance, being tired with acting in favour of theſe princes, 
who ſo ill anſwered all his pains, left them to decide their 
differences as they pleaſed, without concerning himſelf any 
farther. But not to leave the reader in ſuſpenſe how this dif- 
pute ended, I ſhall add in two words, that, after long nego- 
ciations, mixed with many hoſtilities, the two princes adjuſt- 
ed their quarrel by a treaty ; the prince of Salerno, called 
Charles the Lame, kept Sicily on this fide the Faro, which 
from thenceforth began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the kingdom of Naples; and the houſe of Arragon remained 
in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sicily: the earl of Valois re- 
nounced allo his pretenfions to the kingdom of Arragon 9. 

[1289] After ſtaying above three years beyond ſea, Edward 
returned into England, in Auguſt 1289. His firſt care was to 
reform ſeveral abuſes introduced in his abſence, particularly 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice . Upon complaints from all 
hands, that the judges ſuffered themſclves to be corrupted 
with bribes, he ſtrictly examined into their conduct, and ſe- 
vercly punithed the guilty : of this number was (fir Thomas 
Weyland) chict juſtice of the king's bench, who was baniſhed 
the realm, and his eſtate confiſcated 4a. Theſe miſdemeanors 
which were but too frequent, gave the king occaſion to 
oblige the judges to ſwear, that for the future they would take 
neither money nor preſent of any kind, except only a break- 
faſt, which they might accept, provided there was no excels. 
An hiſtorian affirms, the king got above a hundred thouſand 
marks by the confiſcation of the eſtates of the offenders”. 

In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward convened a 
parhament*, where the Statute of Weſtminſter, che third*?, 
was enacted, and the baniſhment® of the Jews was abſolute- 
ly reſolved, The nation had long defired it, but the Jews 
{till found means to divert the blow, by preſents to the king 
and his miniſters : they would fain have uſed the ſame me- 
thod now, but could not prevail, the king being unable to 
protect them any longer without diſobliging the parliament. 
Their immoveable goods were confiſcated, but they had leave 
to carry away the reſt with them. It is the gentral opinion 
that they began to ſettle in the kingdom in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; but ſome belicve their ſettlement more 
ancient. At firſt their number was ſmall, but by degrees they 
increaſed to fifteen thouſand. Their money procured them 
ſeveral conſiderable privileges, confirmed by Edward himſelf, 
as a ſynagogue at London; a head of their religion, being a 
ſort of high prieſt Y and judges of their own nation, to hear 
and determine their differences. They loſt all theſe advan- 
tages by not curbing their inſatiable grecdineſs of enrich- 
ing themſelves by unlawful means, as uſury, adulteration of 
the coin, and the like, which muſt render the practiſers 
odious. As for the imputation of crucifying from time to 


and Robert de Hertford knights. T. Wikes. 


On January 14. T. Wikes. p. 118. The writs, returns, and indentures 
of this parliament are extant, and of all, or moſt, ſince; except from the 1 5th 
of Edward IV. to the iſt of Edward VI, Sce, Mr. Pryon's Brevia Partia- 
mentaria Rediviva, and Mr. Brown Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria. 

t Otherwiſe called (from the firſt words of it) Quia emptores terrarum, 
becaute it chiefly related to purchaſers of lands held by knight*s ſervice. 

» Sir Edward Coke ſays they were not baniſhed; but their uſury was ba- 
niſhed by the Statute De Judaitmo, enacted in this parliament ; and that was 
the cauſe they baniſhed themſelves into foreign countries, where they might 
live by their uſury; and becaufe they were odious to the nation, that they 
might paſs out of the realm in ſafety, they made a petition to the king that 
a certain day might be prenxed for them to depart the realm, that they might 
have the king's writ to his therifts for their ſafe conduct. Coke's 2d Inftitute, 
p- 507. See one of thele writs there. But Mr. T yrrel obſerves, that though 
this account is very probable, yet there is no good authority for it, p. 60. 
Many of the Jews took ſhipping in the river Thames, in a veſſel belonging 
to one of the Cinque Ports, and were by the wicked maſter and ſeamen, not 
only plundered of all they had left, but were alto cruelly thrown over-board, 
which when the king heard, he cauſed many of thoſe inhuman mariners to be 
hanged, 'Þ..Wikes, p. 122, 


» See the charter whereby king John gragted them one, in fir Edward 
Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 508. 
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time Chriſtian children, it was only a calumny invented by It was not without reaſon that Edward cauſed this Artie! 
their enemies *. to be inſerted in the agreement. Since the death of the i 
5 - . - . 2 
We are now come to the grand affair of the reign of Fd- of Scotland, he had been forming the project of unitiy, ,* 
ward I. I mean the conqueſt of Scotland, of which it is very two kingdoms of Great Britain, by his ſon's Marriage I 1 
difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to ſpeak in a manner ſatis- Margaret. He had already demanded and obtained a diſpen. 
factory to the Engliſh and Scots. Though the two nations ſation from Rome, though he had not thought Proper to it 
agree as to the facts, and the occaſion of this conqueſt, they cover ſo early his intention. But after taking the foremeng. 
widely differ as to the right. If we believe the Engliſh, Ed- oned meaſures, he cauſed the marriage to be propoſed tg - 
ward did nothing but what was agreeable to reaſon and juſ- regents. Ihe propoſal being exammed, in a council conſis. 
tice. The Scots, on the contrary, pretend he was led by ing of all the great men of the kingdom, it was unanimgyg, 
ambition alone to take advantage of the troubles of Scotland, reſolved to agree to it. But it was upon certain terms 
in order to become maſter of the kingdom, on frivolous pre- which they were to lay before the firſt parliament aflembleg 
tences. Though ſeveral centuries are paſſed ſince this event, in England. There were upon this occaſion ſeveral Negocia, 
hiſtorians have not yet laid afide their national prejudices, tions, the particulars whereot would be needleſs. It ſuffices 
The Engliſh ſtill confider Edward I. as a great prince, em- to ſay, that the commiſſioners of the two nations meetin 2 
ploying his arms only in maintaining the juſtice of his cauſe, Bingham, agreed upon ſeveral articles, the chief wh 
The Scots ſpeak of him as a tyrant, vowing the deſtruction with reſpect to the ſequel, were theſe : 
of their nation, and contrary to all manner of right, intent I. The plenipotent:aries of Edward promiſed in his nz. 
upon ſatisfying his ambition in uniting all the people of Great that he would inviolably keep the laws, liberties, and cuſſogs 
Britain under his dominion. As I am not engaged in either of the kingdom of Scotland, in all things and in all tiges 
party by birth or any other motive, I flatter myſelf with hav- throughout the whole realm, with all its marches, a 
ing im partially examined the affair, and producing from the II. That in caſe cither Edward the ſon, or Margaret hig 
Collection ot the Publie Acts ſuch light as may ſerve to give a f uture ! pouſe zould die without any children by their mar. 
juſt notion of the thing: to this end it will be neceſſary to riage, and in all caſes and events, whereby the kingdom of 
deſcend to particulars, as it is the only poſſible means to diſ- Scotland ſhould fall to the next heir, it ſhonld be reſtored tg 
pel the prejudices which help to darken the affair. the people of Scotland, tree, independent, and without an 
Alexander III. king of Scotland, married Margaret, daugh- ſubjection, ſaving however the rights of the king of Eng. 
ter of Henry III. king of England, and ſiſter of Edward. land to the crown of Scotland, in caſe it devalved to him, gr 
He had by her three children, Alexander, David, and Mar- his heirs, by a lawful ſucceſſion. 
garet. David died an infant, and Margaret was married to III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain ſeparat- 
Eric king of Norway, in 1281. It was agreed in the marri- ed, divided, and free in itfelf, without any ſubjeCtion to, or 
age contract, that if prince Alexander died without heirs, dependence on, England; faving to the king of England, and 
and the king his father left no iſſue male, Margaret ſhould his ſucceſſors, his right to certain lands in the frontiers, or 
ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, and her children enjoy the elſewhere, before the time of this agreement, or any right he 
fame right, in caſe ſhe died before her father. Shortly after, ſhould lawfully acquire hereafter. 
Alexander loſing his only ſon of the ſame name, and the queen IY. No perſon holding lands in fee of the king of Scotland, 
of Norway his daughter being likewiſe dead after bringing in- ſhould be obliged to proſecute any ſuit out of the kingdom, 
to the world a daughter called Margaret, he reſolved to per- according to the cuſtom hitherto obſerved. 
form the agreement : for that purpoſe he obliged the Scotch V. That all the ſubjects of the crown of Scotland, ſuould 
barons to ſwear, that in caſe he died without male heirs, they enjoy the ſame privilege, according to ancient cuſtom, 
would acknowledge the young princeſs of Norway for their VI. That all records, charters, and privileges, or other 
queen. Alexander lived bur two years after having thus ſet- memorials concerning the royal dignity, and the kingdom ol 
tled the ſucceſſion, his death, occafioned by a fall from his Scotland, ſhould be depoſited in a place of ſafety, and net 
horſe, happened in the year 1285. carricd out of the realm, under the ſeals of certain lords, till 
When the Scots loſt their king, they choſe fix regents to the queen ſhould come into the kingdom, and have children, 
govern the kingdom, till the princeſs of Norway, who was VII. That there ſhould be made no ſubjection, alienation, 
but three years old, was capable of holding the reins of the or obligation, of any thing relating to the kingdom of Scot- 
government. I do not find in the hiſtories of England, or land, till the queen ſhould be there in perſon, and have chil- 
Scotland, why the Scots were three or four years before they dren alive. 
demanded their queen, or why Eric her father neglected to VIII. That no parliament ſhould be held out of the king- 
ſend her over. It was not till 1289, after Edward's return dom. 
into England, that Eric ſent embaſſadors to him about it. Theſe precautions demonftrate, how far the Scots were 
Edward being Margaret's great uncle, Eric thought he could from believing in thoſe days, that the kingdom of Scotland 
not do better than aſk his advice and aſſiſtance, to place the was dependent on England. 
Young princeſs on the throne of Scotland. Immediately Theſe and ſeveral other articles, which I paſs over in ſilence, 
after this embaſſy, Edward wrote to the regents of Scotland, being approved and ratified, the marriage was concluded and 
ſtrongly recommending the intereſts of young Margaret, and reſolved, to the general ſatisfaction of both nations. Edward 
acquainting them withal, that he deſigned to ſend embaſſadors began from thenceforward to take as it were poſſeſſion of Scot- 
to ſettle certain affairs relating to the welfare and tranquility land for the prince his fon, by ſending thither the biihop 0: 
of Scotland. But the regents thought it more proper, to Durham, who, jointly with the fix regents, was intrutcs 
ſend plenipotentiaries into England, to adjuſt with the embaſ- with the adminiſtration of affairs, in the name of young H- 
ſadors of Norway, in the e ar of Edward, whatever con- ward and Margaret. It was not doubted but the two Hing: 
cerned the intereſts of Scotland. However, they took care to doms of Great-Britain were going to be united by this mat- 
inſert this clauſe in the credentials of their envoys. * Saving riage, when ſuddenly and unexpectedly all hopes of an unten 
the honour and liberty of the kingdom.” The _—_ of St. vaniſhed, d! 
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Edward received a letter from the biſhop of St. 
Andrews and Glaſcow ?, were commiſſioned to tranſa& this Andrews, acquainting him with the report of queen Mare 
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garet's death; and that ſome Scotch lords upon the ne 

Though hiſtorians have neglected to explane the difficul- began to ſtir in the proſecution of their pretended rights i0 
ties concerning the coming of Margaret into Scotland, they the crown. The biſhop intreated him withal, to advance 15 
were evidently very great. This appears, as well from the wards the frontiers, to prevent by his preſence the comme. 
time clapſed ſince the death of Alexander, as from the precau- tions, which the queen's death, if found true, would caure 
tion taken at Saliſbury, by the plenipotentiaries of Edward, in the kingdom. The report ſpread of her death, was a 
Eric, and the Scots, about the reception of the princeſs. In too well grounded. The princets, whom her father prom.” 
ine aſſembly it was agreed, the young prince ſhould be ſent to ſend into England before October, ſailed accordingly m_ 
into England, free from any marriage engagement. Edward Norway, and died in a certain iſland, where ſhe was rie 
promiſed on his part to take care af her education, till Scot- by ſtreſs of weather“. 3 
land ſhould be in perfect tranquility, and in a condition to re- As ſoon as the news reached Scotland, it occaſioned ges, 
ceive her. Morcover he gave his word, not to ſuffer her to commotions, which threw the kingdom into a more teten 
be contracted in marriage, provided the Scots would not take condition than ever. The late king, who had cauſed 7 
any ſtep to that end, without his and the king of Norway's great men to ſwear to acknowledge Margaret of Norv) = 


conſent. 4 queen, neglected to ſettle the ſucceſſion, in caſe that Piu: 


x See a large account of the Jews, in the coin - note at the end of the reign 


liam de Marche. T. Wikes. p. 121. 
of Henry III. From the 17th of December, 50 Hen. III. till the Tueſday 


| ole 
Together with the lord Robert Bruce, the lord of Anindale, and Je 


in Shrovetide, 2 Edw. I. which was about ſeven years, the crown had four Comyn, + ak 
Hundred and twenty thouſand unds, fifteen ſhillings, and four pence from = The lord Robert de Bruce, and the earls of Marr and Ati: » 
the Jews. 2d. Inſti.ute, p. 506. This year, March zo, died John de Kirke- 1000. 


by biſhop of Ely, treaſurer of the exchequer ; and was ſucceeded by Wil- The ifle of Orkney, ſays M. Weſt., 
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cels died without heirs. The choice of a ſucceſſor was 
therefore very perplexing, and became more ſo every day; by 
reaſon of the factions formed in favour of the pretenders to 
the crown. Never was union among the great men more 
neceſſary. But private intereſt ſtifling the love of their coun- 
try, every one proceeded according as he was engaged by fa- 
mily ties, or other motives, without troubling himſelf, whe- 
ther right was on the fide to which his inclination attached 
. the pretenders to the crown, John Baliol and Ro- 
bert Bruce divided almoſt all the ſuffrages of the kingdom. 
Baliol held large poſſeſſions in France, in the province of 
Normandy. Bruce had a conſiderable eſtate in England, and 
both were very powerful in Scotland, where their alliances 
rocured them great credit. For the better underſtanding the 
ounds of their titles, it will be neceſſary to take a view of 
the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, of which I am 
oing to give a ſhort explanation. 

David king of Scotland had but one ſon named Henry, 
who dying before him, left three ſons, viz. Malcolm IV. 
who aſcended the throne after his grandfather, and died with- 
out heirs : William, who ſucceeded his elder brother; and 
David who was carl of Huntingdon in England. The race 
of William being extinct by the death of Margaret of Nor- 
way, there was a neceſſity of going back to that of David 
ear] of Huntingdon, third ſon of prince Henry. David died 
without iſſue- male; but left three daughters, Margaret mar- 
ried to Alan of Galloway, Iſabella wife of Robert Bruce, 
and Ada wife of Henry Haſtings an Engliſh lord. Margaret, 
the eldeſt of the three fiſters, left only two daughters, Dever- 
ould, called by ſome Dornagilla, and Marjory. Deverguld 
married John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a ſon of the iame 
name, one of the two candidates for the crown. Marjory, 
wife of John Comyn, died without iſſue. Iſabella, ſecond 
daughter of David, had by Robert Bruce, a ſon named Ro- 
bert from his father, the other candidate. Ada, third daugh- 
ter of David, left a ſon called John Haſtings, who likewiſe 
pretended to the crown. 'To avoid — 1 ſhall defer 
{peaking of this third candidate, and confine myſelt at preſent 
to the two principal competitors, John Baliol, and Robert 
Bruce, who alone had properly a right to pretend to the ſuc- 
cetnon. 

It muſt be obſerved, that at the time of Margaret of Nor- 
way's death, the three daughters of David earl of Hunting- 
ton were not alive. But Deverguld, daughter of the eldeſt, 
was ſtill living, and reſigned her title to John Baliol her fon, 
who, as deſcended from the eldeſt of David's daughters, 
claimed a right to be preferred betore all the other candidates. 
On the other hand, Robert Bruce, ſon of the younger daugh- 
ter, alledged for himſelf, that he was one degree nearer than 
Baliol, fince he was grandſon to David, whereas his rival was 
bur grandſon to the eldeſt daughter of the ſame prince. It 
was objected, that Deverguld being in the ſame degree with 
him, ought to ſucceed, fince ſhe was daughter to the eldeſt, 
whereas he was only ſon to a younger daughter of David. 
But he replied, that where the degree is the ſame, the males 
ought to be preferred to the females; and that it was the 
conſtant law and cuſtom of all ſtates ; for which he produced 
ſeveral precedents, from the hiſtories of foreign countries. 
Thus ſtood the caſe, which could not be decided without diſ- 
pleaſing one half of the kingdom. 


ere it is that we begin to find diſagreement between the 


. Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians, The latter affirm things were 


in ſoch a ſtate, that it was impoſſible to find in Scotland im- 
partial judges. They add, that ſuppoſing ſuch could have 
been found, it would have been very difficult to execute their 
lentence, by reafon of the equality of credit and power in both 
parties. Baliol was lord of the county of Galloway, one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the kingdom. .He was likewiſe ſup- 
ported by the Comyns, a family of great power and intereſt. 
Robert Bruce held in England, the earldom of Cleveland, 
and in Scotland, thoſe of Anandale and Gariock. Moreover, 
by means of his ſon Robert, who had with his wife the ear]- 

om ot Carrick, he was allied to the moſt powerful families 
ot Scotland, Wherefore, continue they, to avoid a civil 
war, which could not fail to be kindled, both parties agreed 
to refer the decifion of this important affair to the king of 
England. It was believed, all good offices might be expect- 
ed from him, as well becauſe of the good underſtanding which 
bad long ſubſiſted between the two nations, as in return for 
weir ready conſent to the marriage of the prince his ſon, with 
mer late queen. He was intreated therefore, ſay they, to be 
judge of the diſpute, and to aſſiſt the perſon he ſhould think 
Proper to place on the throne. They add, that Edward ac- 


cepte 
= 


ted the mediation, and came to Norham, where he ſum- 


, RY. Edward himſelf ſays, that to him belongs la Soverayne 
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moned the ſtates of Scotland, proteſting, he aſſembled them 
not as a ſovereign ®, but as a friend, that defired them to meet 
the arbitrator choſen by themſelves. But this is a fact denied 
by the Engliſh. They affirm, that Edward ſummoned the 
ſtates of Scotland to Norham, not as a friend and umpire, 
but by virtue of his right of ſovereignty over Scotland. They 
add, the bare confideration of the fituation of Norham, a 
town in England, plainly enough ſhows, that Edward exer- 
ciſed an act of ſovereignty, in aſſembling the ſtates of Scot- 
land in his own kingdom. The Scots reply, this proof can- 
not take place, ſince, upon this very occaſion Edward grant- 
ed them letters patents, which entirely deſtroys it. His 
words are theſe : “ That he did not intend that the com- 
cc 
prejudice to them, or that for the future, upon any account 
whatever, they ſhould be obliged to come and treat with 
him on this river.” So exprels a declaration, which ſeems 
to prove that Edward pretended not to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland, is indeed only an evidence of his policy or diſſimu— 
lation; fince he certainly deſigned then to eſtabliſh the right 
of ſovereignty. Accordingly, when it was once eſtabliſhed, 
he ſtiled his letters patents, a pure conceſſion, which might 
be, and was actually revoked. In the view this monarch had 
of caufing his ſovereignty to be acknowledged by the ſtates 
of Scotland, it was by no means proper to alarm the Scots 
by an act of abſolute authority, before the ſtates were aflem- 
bled. Such a ſtep might have led them to take meaſures de- 
ſtructive of his defigus. It was much more natural and 
more advantageous for him, to convene the ſtates firſt, and 
lead them by degrees to the acknowledgment he wanted to 
extort from them. 80 probably, when he ſummoned the 
ſtates of Norham, he made uſe of ambiguous and cautious 
expreſſions, proper to hide his intention. It was not his in- 
tereſt then to diſcover it, though he intended to uſe this ſame 
aſſembly to ſtrengthen his right. 

Buchanan pretends, that immediately after the youn 
queen's death, Edward formed the project of becoming — 
ter of Scotland. Perhaps he goes too far. It is much more 
likely his firſt view was only to cauſe himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged for ſovereign, whether he imagined it his due, or had 
a mind at this juncture firmly to eſtabliſh his pretended 
right. The better to accompliſh his deſign, continues the 
ſame hiſtorian, he perſuaded eight other perſons, beſides Ba- 
liol and Bruce to lay claim to the crown. His intent was, 
according to the hiſtorian, ſo to perplex the affair, that the 
two chief candidates might fee, he ſhould not want means 


to render their titles dubious, in caſe they were not pliant to 
his will. 


After theſe remarks, which are neceſſary for the ſequel, it is 


time to come to the decifion of the famous proceſs. But firſt 
it is requiſite to obſerve, that the affair contains two things, 
really diſtinct from each other, namely, the right of ſucceſ- 
fion to the crown of Scotland, and the right of ſovereignty, 
claimed by Edward. The former appears at firſt fight to be 
the moſt important, and the latter ſeems only to be an inci- 
dent queſtion arifing upon the other. But we ſhall find it be- 
came the main point, by its fatal conſequences, and therefore 


it is not to be thought ſtrange, that I ſhould ſtay to explain it, 


It muſt be farther obſerved, that the particulars I am going to 
relate, are taken from a journal, or verbal proceſs, inſerted 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, made by Mr. John de 
Cadam, one of Edward's clerks or notaries. This obſerva- 
ion ſhould induce us to read with ſome caution, what ap- 
pears to be much in favour of the king of England, with re- 
gard to his claim to the ſovereignty of Scotland. 


[1291] The ſtates of Scotland being met at Norham, May 


10, 1291, Roger le Brabazon chief juſticiary of England, 
ſpeaking by order, and in the name of the king his maſter, 
who was preſent, told them, that the king of England, con- 
ſidering the unſettled ſtate of Scotland, had required the ſtates 
to aflemble in that place, to lay before them certain matters, 
tending to the preſervation of the peace and tranquility of the 
kingdom : that he had no defign to uſurp the rights of any 
perſon, to ſtop the courle of juſtice, or to infringe the liber- 
ties of the people of Scotland ; but, as ſovereign lord of Scot- 
land, he was come to do juſtice to all : and that this might be 
done with the more eaſe, though what he claimed could not 
be juſtly diſputed, he demanded, as a ſuperabundant right, 
the ſtates recognition of his ſuperiority and direct dominion : 
that then he would make uſe of their counſels to do what 
juſtice and reaſon required. The ſtates, ſurprized at the pro- 
poſal, required time to conſult with the abſent biſhops and 
barons, to the end they might return an uniform anſwer in 
an affair of ſuch importance. Edward, in his turn, ſhowed 
ſome ſurprize, that the ſtates ſhould require time to give in 
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their anſwer. He ſaid, he had reaſon to believe they were 
come prepared tor the buſineſs, fince they were not ignorant 
of his intention; and therefore he gave them only the reſt of 
the day to conſider of his demand, On the morrow, the 
ſtates infiſting upon a longer time, the King granted them 
three weeks, reckoning from the 1oth of May. During that 
time, they were to prepare their objections to his pretentions, 
and all the acts and documents whereby they might think to 
invalidate his demand. : | ; 

Though, according to the time appointed by the king, the 
next meeting was to be on the firſt of June, I find however 
in the journal, which I take for my guide, only that of the 
ſecond. The biſhop of Bath and Wells was ſpokeſman for 
the king, and recited what had been done in the two former 
afſemblies : adding, that the three weeks granted to the 
ſtates being expired, and they not having produced or alledged 
any thing to invalidate his right, his intention was, to act by 
virtue ot his acknowledged ſovereignty over the kingdom of 
Scotland, and as ſovereign, to do juſtice to the claimants, 

Let us ſtay a moment to make one remark upon this ſub- 

ject. How good an opinion ſoever a man may have of the 
faithfulneſs of Edward, and the notary that drew up the jour- 
nal, he cannot help perceiving, there is ſomething wanting 
here. In the two preceding aſſemblies, Edward produced his 
pretenſions, to the ſovereignty of Scotland. The ſtates, far 
from immediately owning this ſovereignty, require time to 
conſult together upon ſo nice a point. The king grants them 
three weeks, which being expired, in the firſt meeting, men- 
tioned in the journal, the chancellor of England begins with 
ſaying, the ſtates had produced or alledged nothing againſt the 
king's pretenfions. Ought he not rather to have begun with 
calling upon the ſtates for their anſwer, which the journal 
ſhould mention, either by relating their objections or aflent, 
or at leaſt by declaring they had returned no anſwer, and then 
the chancellor's ſpeech would have been to the purpoſe ? But 
inſtead of that, he begins with declaring, that the ſtates hav- 
ing nothing to ſay againſt the king's pretenſions, Edward was 
reſolved to make uſe of his right. This makes it ſuſpected, 
either that the account of what paſſed that day is curtailed, or 
the day before, there was another aſſembly, wherein the ſlates 
had produced their proofs, but which the author of the jour- 
nal did not think proper to mention. For according to the 
time fixed by the king, there was to be an atlembly on the 
firſt of June, whereas this was not till the ſecond, But I offer 
this only as a conjecture, on which I do not pretend to eſta- 
bliſh any thing. 1d 
three weeks conſultation, it is ſtrange, the ſtates of Scot- 
land ſhould have nothing to anſwer or object to Edward's 
pretenſions. It is certain, that hitherto the tovereignty of the 
crown of Eng land over Scotland, had never been ſo generally 
acknowledged, that the bare notoriety ſhould filence the ſtates. 
Of this there needs no other proof than the marriage-articles 
before mentioned, where the Scots had taken fo great care 
to maintain their independence. In the ſecond place, the time 
they took to conſult about the king's demand, plainly ſhew, 
they were not fully perſuaded of their ſubjection to the crown 
of England. In ſhort, Edward's very precaution in requir- 
ing this acknowledgement, teſtifies that the thing was at leaft 
doubtful. It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, when 
a man has a known and undeniable right. If it be true then, 
that the ſtates returned no anſwer to the king's demand, it 
muſt be thought, either they were over-awed, or the two 
principal candidates united, and caballed with the ſtates not 
to oppoſe Edward's pretenfions. Probably, they were afraid 
by this incident, of retarding the deciſion of the main affair. 
But to return to our journal. 

The high-chancellor having ſpoken as 1s related in the jour- 
nal, and taking his maſter's right for granted, addreſſed him- 
ſelf firſt to Robert Bruce, and demanded whether he would 
acknowledge the king of England for ſovereign of Scotland, 
and receive juſtice from him as ſuch. The journal adds, 
Robert Bruce anſwered expreſly, that he owned the king of 
England tor ſovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, and con- 
tented to receive from him as ſuch, the judgment he ſhould 
think fit to pronounce. The ſame queſtion being put to Flo- 
r-1cc earl of Holland, and the lord Haſtings ©, they both made 
the ſame anſwer, After that, Patric of Dunbar earl of March, 
William de Ros, Walter de Huntercumbe, William Veſcy by 
proctor, Robert de Pynkeny, and Nicolas de Soules, appearcd, 
and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that the 
crown ol Scotland was devolved to them by right of ſucceſ- 
tion. The ſame queſtion was put to them, as to the three 
firſt, concerning Edward's right; to which having returned 
the ſame anſwer, their petition was received. John Baliol 
being abſent, his gentleman of horfe“ ſtood up, and alledg- 
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ed him. ' 
On the morrow, after the chancellor's recapitulation of 
what had patled to that time, Baliol, who was preſent, 1. 
ay 


aſked the lame queſtion as the reſt of the candidates, an 
the like anſwer. Then the chancellor proteſted aloue 
king's name, “That although the king of England acted on 
this occaſion as ſovercign lord of Scotland, he did not in 
tend thereby to depart trom the hereditary right he might 
have to the crown of that kingdom, or to exclude hims.1 
as to the property. That he expreſly reſerved to him; 
the liberty to proſecute his right, as the reſt of the cand: 
& dates, when and how he pleated.” As ſoon as the chan. 
cellor had done ſpeaking, the king repeated word for word 
the ſame proteſtation with his own mouth. Then Joby 
Comyn, lord of Badenoch, roſe up and demanded ley, ;, 
prove his lawful right to the crown. His requeſt was granted 
after recogniting, like the reſt, the king of England's ſove. 
reignty. What concerned Edward being thus ſettle, the 
candidates drew up a writing, whereby they acknowlug., 
him ſovereign lord of all Scotland. The writing was fig1,q 
and icaled by all, and particularly by Robert Bruce and John 
Baliol. As for the filence of the ſtates on this occaſion, Ed. 
ward, without giving himſelf any farther trouble, took it (; 
an aſſent, and became poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. 

This ſtep being taken, the king procecded farther, II. 
repreſented to the competitors, it would be in vain to gige 
ſentence in favour of one of them, if it was not in his power 
to put it in execution. Upon this foundation, he demands 
the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that he might be able to delixc; 
it to the perſon that ſhould be declared king. To this the 
candidates conſented, and ſigned an inſtrument according tg 
his deſire; as if their bare pretenſions to the crown had em. 
powered them to diſpoſe of the kingdom as they pleaſed, lu 
the writing, they own the king of England for fovcrcign lord 
of Scotland, and as fuch, for judge ot the proceſs concerning 
the ſucceſſion. They promiſed to hold for good aud valid, 
the judgment he ſhould pronounce. They agreed he fou 
be put in poſſeſſion of all the caſtles, and the whole {iny- 
dom, in order to reſtore it to him to whom it ſhoul: be 44. 
judged. They added however this condition, that he ſhoult 
be obliged to reſtore it within two months after judgment 
given, in the ſame ſtate he received it, ſaving to him the ho- 
mage of the new king. 

What had been hitherto done in favour of Edward, was 
only the acts of private perſons; but among them, were Bruce 
and Baliol, who divided all Scotland between them, and con- 
ſequently their approbation drew after it that of the whelz 
kingdom. In thote days of anarchy, the regents had no great 
authority, neither did they dare to do any thing diſplcafing to 
the king, or the two chief candidates, one of whom was to 
be their maſter, As to the ſtates, after Edward perccived 
they were diſinclined to favour his pretenſions, he conſulted 
them no more. As they were aflembled out of Scotland, and 
in the power of the king, they were not free to take ſuch 
meaſures as they ſhould have deſired: fo the king met vita 
little oppoſition from the governors of the caſtles, when he 
came to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. William de Untte 
ville, who had the cuſtody of the caſtles of Dundee and For- 
far, was the only perſon that made any reſiſtance. He con- 
ſidered the act above-mentioned as very irregular, and could 
not reſolve upon ſuch a warrant to deliver up the places co 
mitted to his truſt, neither by the king of England, nor by the 
candidates. It was neceſſary that the competitors, regents, 
and king himſelf, ſhould bind themſelves by an exprels act to 
indemnity him, in caſe he thould one day come to be called 
to an account, 

Whatever Edward's pretenſions were, it is certain the ler 
vereignty of the crown of England had never been ackno% 
ledged in Scotland. Therefore, the Scots in general cou 
not but look upon the proccedings of the candidates, and il! 
regents themſelves, as a manifeſt prevarication. And yt, ! 
was very difficult to act otherwiſe. All the great men ee 
gained either by Edward's promiſes, or awed by his threats 

The troops he had ordered to march to Norham, under ©- 
lour of guarding the ſtates of Scotland, did not a little helh te 
inſpire them with terror; ſo they were forced to do waatc'® 
he pleaſed, It was neceſſary however for the regents t ge 
the people ſome ſatisfaCtion, in ſhewing them they took cc. 
of their intereſts, To that end, they demanded of 16s 
letters patents, declaring that the judgment of the pro<® 
ſhould be given in the kingdom of Scotland. Edwaid oil 
ſidering this as a ſort of approbation of his ſovercigat), © 
cauſe the demand was ſo ex preſſed as not to offend 2: ir 
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dily condefcended to their moſt humble petition, and ordered 
the deſired letters might be diſpatched out of hand. 

The affair of the ſovereignty being thus ended, though 
without the intervention of the ſtates, the titles of the com- 
etitors for the crown were to be examined, that the king 
might know the ground of their reſpective pretenſions. To 
that purpoſe, it was agreed among them, that Baliol and 
Comyn, as well for themſelves as for all the other candidates, 
ſhould nominate forty perſons, and Robert Bruce, in like 
manner, ſhould chuſe forty others, to hear and diſcuſs the 
rights of the competitors, That to theſe, the king ſhould 
add about twenty-four more z and that theſe commutſioners, 
after a mature examination, ſhould make their report to the 


ng. 

In the aſſembly of the 5th of June, nothing more was 

done, than giving in the names of the examiners that were 
en. 

ke next day, the king ordered the examiners to appoint 

the time and place of meeting, for their examination. All 

agreed upon Berwick, a town in Scotland, fituated on the 

Tweed. But as they could not agree upon the day, the 

king fixed it to the 2d of Auguſt following. 

There was another aſſembly at Norham, where the regents 
of Scotland reſigned their patents to the king, and the gover- 
nors of the caſtles their commiſſions, to be diſpoſed of at his 

leaſure. Edward received, but returned them again, with 
the neceſſary alterations, to ſhow that they governed in his 
name. The fame day he made the biſhop of Caithneſs 
chancellor of Scotland, and joined with him Walter de 
Hamondeſham, an Engliſhman, one of his clerks, as an aſ- 
ociate. 
; On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued orders to all that held 
any office in the kingdom of Scotland, to come and ſwear 
fealty to him, which was done that day by all that were pre- 
ſentꝰ . The competitors took the ſame oath, after which, the 
aſſembly broke up till the day appointed for the meeting at 
Berwick |, 

Though it was till a good while to that day, Edward came 
quickly after, and on the 3d of July made the following pro- 
teſtation : That although he had granted, chat the affair of 
« the ſucceſſion ſhould be tried in the kingdom of Scotland, 
« he did not intend to bind himſelf to the ſame condeſcenſion, 
« if the like caſe ſhould happen again, or on any other occa- 
« fion.” Probably the aſſembly, before whom he made this 
declaration, was neither full, nor authorized, fince the exami- 
ners were not to meet at-Berwick till the 3d of Auguſt, that 
is, a month after. 

The day being come, the examining commiſſioners met at 
Berwick, in the preſence of the king, and received the peti- 
tions of the candidates, in the following order. But becauſe 
theſe petitions, containing the grounds of their pretenſions, 
were founded on the genealogy of the royal family of Scot- 
land, it is neceſſary to fee this genealogy, though ſuppoſi- 
tious, without which it would be difficult to underſtand their 
reaſons, 

Florence earl of Holland, ſhowed, he was deſcended from 
Ada, daughter of prince Henry, and ſiſter of the kings Mal- 
colm IV. and William. 

Patric de Dunbar, earl of March, founded his claim upon 
his deſcent from Ilda, daughter of king William, and ſiſter of 
Alexander II. 


William de Veſcy aſſerted, he was iſſue of Margaret, daugh- 
ter of king William. 


Robert de Pynkeny affirmed, he came from Margaret 


daughter of prince Henry, and ſiſter of the kings Malcolm and 
William. 


Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being grandſon of Alexan— 
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der IT. by Marjory, ſecond daughter of that king, and the 
race of Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of his mother being extinct, 
the crown was devolved to him as next heir, 

Patric Galythly founded his claim on his being grandſon te 
king William, by Henry fon of that prince. Probably Henry, 
father of Patric, was a baſtard, fince had he been legitimate, 
his ſon's title would have been indiſputable. 

Roger de Mandeville claimed the crown as fon of Alfrica, 
daughter of king William. 

John Haſtings maintained, that the kingdom of Scotland 
being diviſible, ought to be parted among the deſcendants of 
the three daughters of David carl of Huntington, the youngeſt 
of whom was his mother. 

Robert de Ros called himſelf iſſue of Iſabella, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of king William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. 

John Comyn derived his claim higher, namely, from Do— 
nald formerly king of Scotland. 

John Baliol ſet forth, that he was ſoh of Deverguld, eldeſt 
daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of the daughters of David earl 
of Huntington; and the race of king William being extinct, 
he was the next heir to the late queen. It muſt be obſerved, 
he took it for granted in his petition, that Marjory and Ifa- 
bella, eldeſt daughters of Alexander II. died without iſſue, 
though Nicholas de Soules called himſelf ſon of the firſt. Af- 
ter that, paſſing over in filence Henry, Iſabella, Ilda, Margaret, 
and Altrica, children of king William, from whom Galythly, 
Ros, Dunbar, Vefcy, and Mandeville, profeſſed themſelves 
deſcendants, he proceeded to the family of Davitl, younger 
brother to king William. His filence leaves room to preſume, 
either theſe competitors had falſely ſet forth their genealogies, 
or thoſe from whom they derived their deſcent were baſtards; 
otherwiſe their iſſue would have had more right to the crown 
than David's. Accordingly we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that 
their pretenſions were not regarded at all. It may be farther 
obſerved, this favours what is ſaid by Buchanan, that Edward 
engaged eight candidates, befides Baliol and Bruce, to demand 
the crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the cauſe. And indeed it is 
eaſy to ſce, that of all the above-named, Baliol excepted, 
there was not one that had the leaſt title to the ſucceſſion, 
ſuppoſing, as is very likely, that they were deſcended from 
baſtards ; and that Nicholas de Soules had not truly ſet forth 
his genealogy. 

Robert Bruce alledged, that he was by one degree nearer 
than Baliol, ſince he was grandſon of David, whereas his rival 
was only grandſon of his daughter. That indeed Deverguld 
was in the ſame degree with himſelf, but could not claim the 
crown, becauſe it was the cuſtom to prefer the males before 
the females, in the ſame degree of conſanguinity. To ſtrength- 
en his title, he added, that Alexander II. declared him his 
heir, in caſe he died without iffue, and offered to prove it by 
living witnefles. Moreover he maintained that Alexander 
III. always looked upon him as his preſumptive heir, and de- 
clared it to ſuch as were familiar with him. 

All theſe petitions being read, and the king, ſays the jour- 
nal, willing to give the commiſſioners time to examine them, 


appointed the ſecond of June of the enſuing year 1292, for 


another aſſembly s, where the candidates might more fully 
urge their reſpective rights. 

I ſhali make uſe of this interval to examine as briefly as poſ- 
ſible, the grounds on which Edward built his right of ſove— 
reignty over Scotland. We find them at large in a memorial 
drawn by that prince's order. And becauſe this memorial is 
frequently alledged by the Engliſh authors, as containing the 
juſtifying proots of the right of ſovereignty enjoyed immemo- 
rially by England over Scotland it will not be amils to give 
an abſtract thereof, to the end the reader may be perfectly 
informed concerning this matter, 


over SCOTLAND. 


N the year 901, Edward the Elder, king of England, 
| ſubjected to his dominions the kings of the Scots, Hum- 
mans, and Welſh ®, as appears in the hiſtories of Marianus 
Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William of Malmſbury. 

In the year 921, the king of Scotland, Reginald king of 


Y the Danes, the Engliſh of Northumberland, the king of Wales 


and his ſubjects, choſe Edward the Elder for their father and 


© None took the 


th oath of allegiance on June 12, except Alan biſhop of 


2 ” nels, the new chancellor, and his aſſociates. The competitors, and 
3 acr 


by F took it the next day, June 13. See Rymer's Fad, tom. ii. 

517858. 

Fs ba the mean time, the chief perſons in the kingdom of Scotland, and the 

s and burgeſſes of each city and town therein, did, during the months 
e and July, fwear allegiance to king Edward; and the inhabitants of 
ick in particular, on June 59; among whom are mentioned Ralph 


lord, and made a ſtrict alliance with him. Mariarius Sootus, 
Roger de Hoveden. 

In the year 924, the ſame Edward reigned over all the in- 
habitants of Great-Britain, Engliſh, Scots, Cumbrians, Danes, 
and Britons. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

In the year 926, king Athelſtan, ſon of Edward; vanquiſh- 
ed Conſtantine king of Scotland, together with the king of 


Phelype, Robert Oliver, John de Knaptone, Thomas le Barber, &c. See 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 567—57 26 

s A parliament. Ibid. p. 580. 

b It 1s in the original Stregerwallorum, the ſame as are called in the Sax- 
on Annals, Stræcledweallas. They were the people that inhabited about 
Galway in Scotland, and being perpetuilly harrafled with the incurſions of 


the Picts and Scots, rewred into Flintſhire, about the river Clwyd, See Camp 
den in Flintſhire. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
Wenti', and compelled them to fly. After the victory, they The ſame king dethroned David of Scotland, aud du 


took an oath to him, and concluded an alliance with him at Edgar, ſon of Malcolm, in his room. Cog 
Emothe, July the 4th. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. Edgar king of Scotland dying, Alexander I. his broth, 
We find in the Hiſtories of William of Malmſbury, Hen- ſucceeded him by the conſent of Henry J. king of En er, 
ry of Huntington, and Ralph de Diceto, that Athelſtan fore- Henry of Huntington. Sland. 
ed Conſtantine king of Scotland to quit his crown; and after- Stephen king of England, having demanded homage 
wards gave him leave to reſume it, on condition he thould David king of Scotland, and upon his refufing it, hee; — of 
hold-it of the kings of England, ſaying, © It was more glo- had taken an oath to Matilda, Henry his ſon did N he 
& rious to make Kings, than to be one.“ ; king 17 Marianus Scotus, Henry of Huntington. fl. 
In 934, the ſame Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtantine, who ger de oveden, TOO 
had revolted, and 49 Scotland as far as Dunferd. Con- William king of Scotland, David earl of Huntington 1 
ſtantine gave him his ſon in hoſtage, with great preſents, and brother, the carls and barons of Scotland, did homa = 
a peace was concluded between them. Marianus Scotus, Henry II. king of England, and ſwore fealty! to him. 80 l0 
Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. In the year 1174, William king of Scotland, raves! 
In the year 937, Eugenius king ot Cumberland and Con- England, was taken priſoner, and delivered to king Heng if 
ſtantine king of Scotland, met Athelſtan at Dacor, and ſub- who ſet him at liberty, on condition he ſhould do fe 
mitted to his mercy. Athelſtan, commanding Conſtantine mage for the kingdom of Scotland. PM 
to cauſe his ſon to be baptized, ſtood godfather himſelf. As the treaty between theſe two kings has been ſpoken 
William of Malmſbury. ; elſewhere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It ſulfices 1 
In 940, Athelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who reign- ſay in a word, that William, to obtain his liLert; = 
cd four years, during which the Scots revolted not. forced to promiſe to do full homage to Henry 7H Sn 
In 947, Edred, brother and ſucceflor of Edmund, having kingdom of Scotland, and performed his word, This 
vanquithed the Northumbrians, carried his arms into Scot- is the beſt proof in favour of Edward, and according, 
land. The Scots ſeized with fear, ſubmitted without reſiſt- he chiefly inſiſts upon it in the memorial, entering in. 
ance, and ſwore the fealty that was due to him. Edred et a long detail, which amounts to what is above * 
over the Scots a king called Vric. Marianus Scotus, Willi- In the reign of Richard, the Scots were not found to reg 
am of Malmſbury, Henry de Huntington. On the contrary, William came to Canterbury, to do j,, 
In the year 955, Edwy was king of England after Edred, mage to Richard. 
and reigned four years, without any revolt of the Scots. Edward wiſely paſſes over here in ſilence the letter; mat ons 


In 997, Edgar king of England having ſummoned to his of Richard I. whereby he relinquiſhed the ſovereignty of 
court Keneth king of” Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, 1 


the kingdom of Scotland. 
and ſix other kings, made them row in his barge, Which he The fame William came and did homage to king Joly at 
himſelf ſteered. He ſaid upon that occaſion, as it is affirm- Lincoln, and ſwore fealty to him upon the croſs of Huben 
ed, that his ſucceſſors might now boaſt of being really kings archbiſhop of Canterbury. Roger de Hoveden. | 
of England, ſince they enjoyed ſo great a prerogative. The fame king John would have made war upon Willizy 
Another time, the ſame Edgar being intormed, that Ke- for having without his conſent, married his daughter to the 
neth had ſpoken ill of him, ſent for him to his court, and earl of Boulogne. This is extant in the Chronicle of the Mo. 
walking with him into the fields, offered him the choice of naſtery of Bridlington. It is ſaid alſo in the Chronicle of th 
two ſwords, to fight with him: Keneth refuſed it, and caſt- Abbey of Kyngelwode, that William gave his two davghrer; 
ing himſelf at Edgar's feet, begged his pardon, and obtain- in hoſtage to king John. 
ed it. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, William of Henry III. in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, came to 
Malmſbury, Henry of Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. York, to marry his daughter to Alexander king of Scotland, 
During the reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred II. and and the latter did there homage to the king of Englard, 
Edmund - Ironſide, the Scots did not revolt. The guardianſhip of the young king, and the regency of the 
In 1017, Canute the Great, at his return from Rome, in Kingdom, were conferred on Robert de Roſs and John Baliol, 
the fifteenth year of his reign, ſubdued Scotland with eaſe, by the advice of the great men of both kingdoms. Chron, 
which had revolted, and king Malcolm was ſubject to him : of St. Alban's 
Canute was king of England, Denmark, Norway, and Scot- To ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, Edward heaped together 
land. Marianus Scotus, William of Malmſbury, Henry of ſome paſſages extracted from divers charters and tereril 
Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. bulls, and trom a book intitled the Life of St. John of le- 
It does not appear that the Scots revolted during the reigns verly. 
of Harold II. and Hardicanute. In a charter of Edgar king of Scotland, granted to the 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward earl of North- church of Durham, that prince acknowledges he holds the 
umberland, vanquiſhed Macbeth king of Scotland, and flew land of Londoney, and the whole kingdom of Scotland, by 
him; after which, by the command of king Edward, he the grant of William king of England, his lord. 
placed Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, on the In another charter, William king of Scotland grants to 
throne of Scotland, Ibid. king John of England, his dear lord, the power of marrying 
There are likewiſe theſe words in the Hiſtory of William Alexander his ſon, prince of Scotland, to whom he pleat. 
of Malmfſbury : * King Edward gave the kingdom of Scot- Morcover, he promiſes king John, that whatever bappcss, 
land to Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, to hold he, and prince Alexander his ſon, will be true to Henry, lon 
© ir of the crown of England. of John, as their ſovereign lord, | 
There is nothing concerning the Scots whilſt Harold II. In a brief of Gregory IX. the pope ordered the barons ci 
was on the throne ot England. Scotland to join with the king of England against theilt 
William the Baſtard, having marched into Scotland, in own prince, in caſe he ſhould break the treaty made wit 
the ſixth year of his reign, Malcolm met him at Aberneth, Henry II. 
where he did him homage, or became his man. Chron. of The ſame pope, in another brief, commanded the archbi- 
It. Alban's. ſhop of York and the biſhop of Carliſle to perſuade the Kity 
In the ſame Chronicle it is ſaid that William returned in- of Scotland to keep the treaty, | 
to England, after receiving the homage of Malcolm, and In another, directed to the king of Scotland, the ſam? pop: 
zome hoſtages. told him, that ſince he was liege-man to the king of Erg. 
In the third year of William Rufus, Malcom revolting, land, and had ſworn fealty to him, he ought not to atten} 
and ravaging Northumberland, William, accompanied by any thing againſt him. 
Robert his brothcr, led his army into Scotland, and made Pope Clement, writing to Henry king of England, in be. 
peace with Malcolm, on condition that Malcolm ſhould obey half of the biſhop of St. Andrew's, diſpoſſeſſed of his it by 
nim, as he obeyed William his father. Marianus Scotus, the king of Scotland, requires him among other things, ® 
Roger de Hoveden. warn, exhort, and, if neceflary, to force that prince, bj te 
Henry of Huntington ſays, Malcolm, ſeized with fear, be- power committed unto him, to reſtore the biſhop. | 
came king Williara's man k. The proof taken from the life of St. John of I Well 
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In our printed copies of Hoveden, they are called Wertimi: probably “ you homage, and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal.“ a 
South Wales, | Fealty, from the Latin, Fidelitas ; the form of it ſee in anno !4 how 

* That is, did him homage, the form of which you have in the ſecond I. Stat. 2, When a freeman ſhall do fealty, he ſhall hold his 11g bane 
ſtatute 17 Edw. II. When a freeman ſhall do homage, he ſhall hold his over the book, and ſay, “Hear you, my lord, that I A. B. ſhall be 10 5 
hands together between the hands of his lord, and ſliall ſay thus on his “ faithful and true, and ſhall owe my fealty to you, for the land 01%" 
knees, I become your man from this day forth, for life, for member, and * hold of you, aud truly ſhall do you the cuſtoms and ſervices tha! oute 
&« for worldly honou:, and ſhall ho g you my faith for the land I hold of you, © to do you at the terms aſſigned, ſo help me God and all the fans | 
« ſaving th faith I owe to our joveteign lord the king, and to my other that holdeth land by this oath only, holdeth in the ficeſt manner tn 
e The ecclefiaſtics fay, inſtead of © I becomes your man,” * 1 do man ia England under the king may hold, 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


a eof is unknown, confiſts of this narrative: 
ws 1 carrying his arms into Scotland, meets by the 
ap people, who were juſt cured of blindneſs and 
hmenef by the interceſſion of St. John of Beverly : where- 

on he reſolves to go and perform his devotions in the 
church where the body of the faint lay. After ſaying his 
— ers, he left his dagger on the altar, as a pledge of what 
46 promiſed the ſaint, in caſe he ſucceeded in his under- 
taking. Then entering Scotland, St, John appears to him, 

4 aflures him of his aſſiſtance. Upon this aflurance Athel- 
ſtan attacks the Scots, and gains a fignal victory. After that 
he ſubdued the whole kingdom of Scotland, and ſtaid there 
three years. In his return to England a great rock ſtood in 
his way, and he beſought God, through the mediation of 
St. John of Beverly, to give him ſome ſign whereby the 
ſpectators might know the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the 
Engliſh, and the conquered kingdom ought tor ever to pay 
tribute to his ſucceſſors. Then drawing his ſword, he ſtruck 
the rock, which yielded like butter, and made a great hole in 
it an ell deep. Whereupon the author adds, this is an evi- 
dent fign Scotland was ſubjected to the Engliſh, 

Edward produced ſome other teſtimonies, but without 
naming his authors, to ſhow the lords of Galloway had done 
homage to the king of England. ; 

In 1185, Roland lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the king 
of England, fearing, as it 1s preſumed, ſays the author, the 
power of that monarch, who was advancing with a great 
army to make war upon him. oe ; 

Henry II. king of England, having received the homage 
of Alan of Galloway, and of David brother of king Wil- 
liam, returned into his dominions. 

In the twenty-ſecond year of Henry II. Gilbert ſon of Fer- 

3 lord of Galloway, came with the king of Scotland into 
Fngland, where he became liege-man of Henry the father, 
and ſwore fealty to him. Which done, in order to gain his 
good-will, he gave him a thouſand marks of filyer and his 
{on Duncan in hoſtage. 8 

Theſe are the proofs uſed by Edward to juſtify his right 
of ſovereignty over Scotland. As it paſſes for certain among 
ſeveral Engliſh hiſtorians, that Edward undeniably proved his 
right from ancient chronicles, I imagined the reader would 
not be diſpleaſed to be able to judge for himſelf, without 
being obliged to recur to the writers of both parties. For 
which reaſon I have retrenched none of the proofs, though 
ſome of them are far from being evident. | 

Certainly there is reaſon to think it ſtrange that the Scots 
ſhould find nothing to object to theſe proots, the greateſt part 
whereof are very weak, not to ſay entirely trifling. But it 
muſt be confidered, they were in England over-awed by the 
preſence of the king, and that Bruce and Baliol, who were 
in great credit, did all that lay in their power to prevent 
any incidents that might retard the decifion of the main 
affair. However, fince Edward ſupported his pretenfions 
by the proofs ſet forth in the memorial, and the homage 
required of the kings of Scotland was the ſole cauſe of the 
war which was afterwards kindled between the two nations, 
it will not be needleſs to throw ſome light upon this matter, 
by adding what the Scots might have alledged againſt the 
proofs, if powerful motives had not induced them to ſilence; 
and what they actually did object, in more favourable circum- 
ſtances, 

In the firſt place, they might ſay, it was neceſſary to 
Ciſtinguiſh two things, which Edward affected to confound in 


the memorial; namely, the of e of the forces of the 


kings of England, and their frequent advantages over the 
Scots, from the pretended acknowledgment made by the kings 
of Scotland, that they held their crown of the kings of 
England. The latter was the main point in diſpute, and 
= the proofs alledged in the memorial chiefly relate to the 
ormer. 

2. The buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the kings 
of Scotland were frequently conſtrained to make diſadvantage- 
ous treaties, and afterwards ſwear to them. The acts them- 
ſelves ſhould have been produced, and ſhown to contain an 
expreſs acknowledgment of the ſovereignty of the kings of 

ngland over Scotland. It was farther neceſſary to prove 
the continuance of this acknowledgment by the homages of 
tne Kings of Scotland upon every new acceſſion to the thrones 
ot both kingdoms, according to the conſtant cuſtom prac- 
tiled by vaffals for many ages. But this was not done by 
Edward, Feet 

3. When Edgar, king of Scotland, owned in his charter 
'9 the church of Durham, that he held bis kingdom of Wil- 
arm Rufus, that acknowledgment did not import a confeſ- 
bon that the crown of Scotland depended on that of Eng- 
ud: it was only a declaration, that by the aſſiſtance of the 
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king of England he had mounted the throne of Scotland, 
ſeized by an uſurper, as appears from the hiſtory. 

4. The ſame charter, one of Edward's principal proofs, is 
affirmed to be a forgery by the Scotch writers, and oppoſed 
with ſuch ſtrong chronological arguments, as ſeem to demand 
our aflent, 

5. As to what paſſed between Henry II. and William king 
of Scotland ; it is very true, William did full homage for his 
whole kingdom: but it is no leſs certain, it was in conſe— 
quence of a treaty, where that homage was expreſly ſtipulat- 
cd for the captive king's liberty. And therefore it is evident 
he was not ſubject to it before, ſince there was no need of 
binding him to it by a treaty. And this is what would never 
have been thought of, unleſs the war had been undertaken on 
account of the homage, which is not fact. Beſides, this ho- 
mage, which was only a conſequence of William's captivi- 
ty, was not continued by his ſucceſſors, fince Richard, ſon 
ot Henry, entirely renounced it, as we have ſeen in the reign 
of that prince, | 

6. As for the reſt of the proofs, which are much weaker, 
they are not only taken from Engliſh writers or ſubjects 
of England, who, for the moſt part lived long after the 
events they relate, but are founded on uncertain expreſhons, 
which do not neceſſarily bear the ſenſe contended for by 
Edward. 

7. Had Edward no other proofs to alledge, but the teſti- 
monies of ſome partial hiſtorians > Why did he not produce 
the homages of the ancient kings of Scotland, as he did that 
of William to Henry IT? If the point had been only to prove 
the homage for the earldom of Huntington, he would have 
no occaſion to conſult the hiſtorians, his own records would 
have ſupplied him with proofs. What is the reaſon then, 


that is was more difficult to preſerve the homages for the 


kingdom of Scotland? If the king of France could have prov- 
ed his ſovereignty over Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, 
only by paſlages taken from French authors, there is room to 
queſtion whether Edward would have ſubmitted to do him 
homage for theſe two provinces. 

8. The Scots might alledge, that when Henry III. de- 
manded the king of Scotland's affiſtance againſt the earl of 
Leiceſter, he owned in expreſs terms, that the aſſiſtance was 
given him out of friendſhip, and not out of duty. 

9. The ſame Henry would have had Alexander III. his 
ſon-in-law, do homage for the kingdom of Scotland ; but 
Alexander refuſed it, and would do it only for the lands he 
held in England. 

10. Edward himſelf being defirous that the ſame Alexan- 
der III. his brother-in-law, ſhould aſſiſt at his coronation, 


gave him letters patent, acknowledging that the preſence of - 


that prince was not of duty, and that he aſſiſted at the ſolem- 
nity only out of friendſhip, and to do him honour, without 
being any ways obliged thereto. 

11, When the ſame Alexander did homage to Edward, he 
made an authentic declaration, that he did not mean to da 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, but only for the lands 
he held in England, and his homage was received with that 
limitation. 

12. The Scots might farther ſay, that the homage done 
for the lands in England by a Scottiſh king, had no relation 
to the Kingdom of Scotland. In like manner the king of 
England in doing homage to the kings of France, did not 
intend to make the kingdom of England dependent on the 
crown of France, but only to acknowledge the dependency 
of the lands they held in that kingdom. 

13. Laſtly, Homage was frequently paid for penſions ; for 
inſtance, the earls of Flanders did it to the kings of England 
upon that account, as did the earl of Savoy for a penſion of 
two hundred marks. So, barely to ſhow the kings of Scot- 
land did homage to the kings of England, was no proof of 
the point in queſtion. It ſhould have been proved, that theſe 
homages were for the kingdom of Scotland, either by letters 
patent of the kings of Scotland themſelves, or by the 
inſtruments of the homage well atteſted, according to the 
uſual cuſtom. But Edward produced no other act, but that 
of William's forced homage, renounced by king Richard. 

As to the paſſages extracted from the papal bulls, they 
could amount to no proof, fince the Scots did not deny their 
kings were vaſlals to England for the earldom of E 


b Hunting- 
ton, and other lands on the frontiers. But they denyed them 
to be ſo for the kin : 


not affirm. 


I ſay nothing of the extract taken from the life of St. John 
of Beverly, fince there is no reaſon to doubt that Edward ſe- 
riouſly intended to draw a proof from ſo ill-atteſted, or ra- 


ther ſo ridiculous a miracle, and from a hiſtory whoſe author 
is unknown, N 


Theſe 


gdom of Scotland, which the bulls did 
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- Theſe anſwers are not arguments made by me for the cended from the eldeſt of the daughters of David «i 
Scots. The greateſt part are the ſame that Boniface VIII. Huntington, whereas Bruce ſprung only from the (ec, 
uſed in his letter to Edward, to diſſuade him from any at- He anſwered the reaſons of his competitor, and maintaines 
tempt upon Scotland, as will be ſeen hereafter. Let us re- that the cuſtom, as well of England as Scotland, was, that 
rurn now to the decifion of the affair of the ſucceſſion, from the deſcendant of the eldeſt daughter, though more ren. 
whence I made this digreſſion x. was preferable to any other, coming from the younger, As,, 
{1292] The day appointed by Edward being come, all the what Bruce alledged concerning natural right, and the rieb. 
candidates, with the examiners, repaired to Berwick, where of kings, he anſwered, to decide that, belonged to the \ ot 
Edward was preſent. At the firſt meeting, the king of Nor- of England, as immemorial ſovereign, and direct lord 
way's embaſladors appeared, and demanded the crown for Scotland. As for the inſtances, produced by Robert, 6 
the king their maſter, father of the late queen. Their pe- brothers preferred to ſons, he affirmed, it was never done in 
tition being received, after the recognition of the king of Scotland, but by way of uſurpation and violence. Thar 
England's direct dominion over Scotland, thoſe of the other when ſuch a thing happened, the kings of England, «, bh. 
competitors were read, each in its turn, and the commiſſion- vereigns, rectified it, by placing the ſon on the throne, 7, 
ers began to examine them. But Edward, ſays the Journal, prove his aſſertion, he alledged the example of Edgar, who, 
conſidering the examination would be very tedious, and con- William Rufus put in potleſfion of the crown, uſurped | 
ſequently prejudicial to Scotland, took another courſe, He Donald. Laſtly, he maintained, that, ſuppoſing what Robert 
moved, and his motion was approved, that the titles of John advanced was inconteſtable, it could be no advantage to hi; 
Baliol and Robert Bruce ſhould be firſt examined, without Indeed, it appeared from thence, that ſometimes the near; 
prejudice of the others, which ſhould be afterwards diſ- was excluded, to make room for the more remote, a brother 
cuſſed. being undeniably farther removed than a ſon. I ſhould be 
i The firſt queſtion which was put, was, by what laws and too tedious if I recited all the arguments, anſwers, and replies 
cuſtoms judgment was to be given? And upon this, Edward of both fides. This will ſuffice, I hope, to ſhew the groung, 
required the previous advice of the examining commiſſioners. of their pretenſions. 
It was not poſſible for them to agree in deciding this point. The affair being thus cleared, and the reaſons of the tg 
After long debates, they told the king, they could not give candidates examined, the king put the queſtion in this map. 
him their advice, without farther deliberation, and defired ner: “ Whether the more remote by one degree in ſucceſſion, 
him to add to them the four and twenty Engliſh, according “ coming from the eldeſt fiſter, ought, according to the laws 
to the agreement. Thisexpedient did not promote the deciſion. ** and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, to exclude the nearer hy 
The Engliſh commiſſioners reported to the king, that the © a degree coming from the ſecond fiſter ?” The commiſfon- 
Scots were ſo divided in opinion, concerning their own ers unanimouſly anſwered, That, according to the laws and 
laws, that it was very difficult to ſettle ſo diſputable a point. cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the deſcendants of the eldeſt 
Adding, they durſt not themſelves, for that reaton, give daughter was to be preferred. It might be juſtly demanded, 
him any advice upon ſo nice a queſtion. Theſe difh- to what purpoſe then was the diſcuſſion of the preliminary 
culties determined Edward to give a longer time, and ap- queſtions, fince the laws of both kingdoms were ſo expre!s 
point the 14th of October following, for the day of the firſt in favour of the principal, if it had not been already u. 
aſſembly *. marked, that they were ſubſervient to the private intereſts of 
The commiſſioners being met at the time appointed, Ed- Edward? Notwithſtanding the formal decifion of the com- 
ward aſked them theſe three queſtions: 1. By what laws and miſſioners, the king, willing to ſhew.that he acted without 
cuſtoms judgment was to be given? 2. How he was to pro- partiality, cauſed the ſame queſtion to be again long debated 
cced, in caſe the cuſtoms of England and Scotland ſhould be in his preſence, and appointed the 6th of November tollow: 
uncertain, or oppoſite? 3. Whether judgment was to be ing, to pronounce the final ſentence. 
given concerning the kingdom of Scotland, otherwiſe than On that day, Edward ſolemnly pronounced, that Roben 
concerning earldoms, baropies, and other fees of the crown Bruce's pretenfions were ill-grounded, and the laws allowed 
of England? The delay granted by Edward, had given the him no right to the crown of Scotland. But as the excluton 
examiners new light. They who could not agree upon the of Bruce did not neceſſarily import the admiſſion of Bald, 
firſt queſtion in Auguſt, were unanimous in October. To fince there were other competitors, the king ordered the ex- 
the firſt they made anſwer, that in caſe there were any cer- aminers to hear the reſt of the parties. Robert Bruce find- 
tain laws or cuſtoms in the king's dominions, by them he ing himſelf excluded by the ſentence, declared, he had aro- 
ought to proceed. To the ſecond, that if in his territories ther right which he would proſecute ; and juſtify, in another 
there was no certain law, he might eſtabliſh a new one. To form his pretenſions to part of the kingdom. Then he pre- 
the third, that the kingdom of Scotland was to be judged in ſented his petition, which was admitted. 
the ſame manner as other indivifible fees. It is eaſy to ſee, The affair between Baliol and Bruce being ended, Join 
that theſe preliminary queſtions tended only, as is plain from Haſtings ſtood up and maintained, that Scotland being a ter 
the anſwers, to eſtabliſh Edward's right of ſovereignty, a right of England, had no more privileges than other fees, which 
which he conſtantly ſuppoſed, without allowing it to be con- were all partible. He inferred from thence, that the kiny- 
tradicted, dom of Scotland ought to be divided among the deſcencars 
Edward, upon theſe deciſions, ordered Bruce and Baliol to of the daughters of David earl of Huntington, the young, 
be called and aſked, whether they had any thing to ſay, to of whom was his mother. He was immediately ſeconded by 
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ſtrengthen the reaſons alledged in their petitions? They re- Robert Bruce, who appeared again, and ſaid, he claimed = 
plied, they defired to add ſomething farther by word of third part of the kingdom, as ſon and heir to David's, ico": K 
mouth, and Bruce began firſt. 1. That the ſucceſſion of a daughter. Whereupon Edward put theſe two queſtions: ' drr 
crown ought to be ſettled by the natural right by which kings 1. Whether the kingdom of Scotland was a partible ic upc 


reign, and not by the laws common to ſubjects, and accord- 2. Or whether, not being ſo, the eſcheats and acquiſitions, 
ing to natural right, the neareſt ought to ſucceed. 2. That made by the kings of Scotland, were to follow the law ©: 
for the ſame reaſon, though private inheritances were diviſi- common inheritances? The unanimous advice of the king; 
ble, and the eldeſt had ſome privilege by the laws obſerved council, and the commiſſioners was, that the kingdom 0 
among ſubjects, it was not ſo with regard to a kingdom, to Scotland was an indiviſible fee, and that the king's acquiitio“ 
which the next heir ought to ſucced without any divifion. in the kingdom itſelf, ceaſed to be partible, the moment tis, 
3. He maintained, that in Scotland, the crown had been ad- came into his hands. After this decifion, Edward appointed 
judged to the collatcral branch, preferably to the direct, and the 17th of November, to paſs ſentence. N , 
the ſucceſſion in the family of the eldeſt, was not ſo eſtabliſh- The commiſſioners being met“ on the day appointed ay 
ed, as to be prejudicial to him, fince in that very kingdom, king ordered all the candidates to be aſked, What they hed 
| brothers had ſeveral times been preferred to ſons. 4. He took to ſay in defence of their rights. The embaſſadors of my 
it for granted, that though he was in the ſame degree as De- way, Florence earl of Holland, William de Veſcy, Patric r. 
verguld, he ought however to ſucceed, becauſe he was the Dunbar, William de Ros, Robert de Pynkeny, Nicholas d. 
; next male-heir, Soules, and Patric Galythly, declared, they did not wth 

John Baliol anſwering in his turn, founded his right on any further to proſecute their claims, and withdrew the F, 
the genealogy of the royal family, and ſhewed he was deſ- titions. Upon this declaration the king pronounced, the) [xa 
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[ * This year, on June 24, or according to others, the 25th, died Eleanor, 509. An. Waverl. p. 240. The biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln wer? 
| „ mother, in the nunnery of Amberſbury; and was buried Sep- appointed head collectors of theſe tenths, T. Wikes, p. 124. TH 
tember 8, in the church belonging to the ſaid nunnery. Ann, Waverl. » Or parliament, Parliamento, as it is in the original. Rymer's Feed. * 


Whilſt Edward was in France, in 1287, he made a vow to go to the Holy p. 8871. The king promiſed that he would ſummon fome of the on 
Land, and accordingly received the croſs from the hands of the pope's legate and diſcrecteſt perſons of his kingdom to be then preſent; aud would 8 : 
at Bourdeaux. In conſequence of this, pope Nicholas IV. granted him this mean time diſpatch meſſengers to the moſt learned men abroad 19r _”” 
year, by a bull, dated at Orvieto, rch 18, 1291, the tenths of England, vice upon this point. Ibid. 


Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, for fix years, Sec Rymei's Fœd. T. ii. p. © In full parliament, Rymetr's Fed. p- 588. 4 84h 
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ings, and Robert Bruce, had no right to the 
* dur dme by each, becauſe the kingdom of Scotland 
vided, 
3 but Baliol, who being without a competitor; 
"the others were rejected, was acknowledged as the only 
— that had a right to pretend to the crown. According- 
Edward adjudged, that he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
ib. Kingdom, ſaving however to himſelf and ſucceſſors, the 
2 x Faſſerting their pretenſions to the ſame kingdom, when- 
"s = thought proper ?. Then he addreſſed himſelf to 
mas _ king, and ſaid, he ought to take care to govern his 
= le in ſuch a manner, that for want of juſtice, or any 
— reaſon whatever, he ſhould not oblige his ſovereign to 
pier uſe of his right to redreſs the grievances. Then he 
ors dinted him the Thurſday following to. ſwear fealty, and 
Ciriſtmas-day next to do his homage at Newcaſtle. 

The proceſs being thus ended, Edward diſpatched all ne- 
ceſſary orders to put Baliol in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and 
he new king ſwore fealty to him on the 2oth of November 4. 
In the oath, he acknowledged the ſovereignty of the king of 
En land over Scotland in very expreſs and ſubmiſhve terms, 
— cauſed an authentic act of the ſame to be drawn up. 
His inſtallation was performed at Scone ", with the uſual for- 
malities, and all the Scotch lords took the oath to him ex- 

t Robert Bruce, who was abſent. Which done, he came 
do Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, where he did homage to the king, 
in ſuch expreſſions, that it was not poſhble to add any thing to 
denote more fully his dependence. 

After ſeeing in what manner the journal, made by Ed- 
ward's order, relates what paſſed in this famous proceſs, it 
is but reaſonable to hear the Scots in their turn. They pre- 
tend Edward acted very unjuſtly in the whole courſe of the 
affair, and that his conduct throughout was a continued 
ſeries of artifice, corruption, and violence: that indeed, he 
had before ſome pretenſion to the ſovereignty of Scotland, 
but it was ſo ill-grounded, that he would never have thought 
of aſſerting it, if the ſtate of the kingdom had not furniſhed 
him with an opportunity : that being choſen judge, or rather 
umpire of the difference between the two candidates, he 
abuſed that truſt to ſerve his own intereſts, at the expence 
of the liberty of the Scots. They agree to the facts related 
in the journal, but affirm, that by promiſes and threats, he 
privately engaged the commiſhoners blindly to follow his di- 
rections. They add, that his chief aim being to make the 
perſon who ſhould be declared king of Scotland, vaflal of the 
crown of England, he intimated to the two competitors, that 
they had nothing to hope for, unleſs they would firſt own 
him for ſovereign of the kingdom. To engage them (ſay 
they) to this acknowledgement, he himſelf raiſed up all the 
other candidates, who entirely depended upon him, on pur- 
poſe to breed difficulties, which might convince Bruce and 
Baliol, how much they needed his favour. It is not to be 
thought ſtrange that the competitors ſhould be ready to do 
whatever he deſired. The two principal were afraid their 
oppoſition would deprive them of the crown, and the reſt 
put in their claims only in obedience to his orders, or for his 
pleaſure. It is further affirmed, that before the pretenſions 
of the parties came to be examined, Edward had reſolved to 
give the crown to Baliol, who was of an inferior genius to 
Bruce, and of leſs credit in the kingdom. Buchanan ſays 
upon this occaſion, that Edward ofteced the crown firſt to 
Bruce, if he would promiſe to do him homage ; and upon 
his refuſing it on that condition, Edward turned to Baliol, 
who immediately accepted his offer. And to the invincible ar- 
gument, which the Engliſh pretend to infer from Robert's con- 
ſent and hand, to the acts and declarations made by the candi- 
dates before they preſented their petitions, the Scots reply, it 
was not poſſible, but Robert might at firſt refuſe the crown on 
the condition required, and afterwards perceiving how detri- 
mental his refuſal might be to him, was induced to comply. It 


Salvo jure ejuſdem Domini regis Angliæ & hæredum ſuorum cum 
* volnerint inde loqui.“ Rymer's Feed, T. ti. p. 589. : 

4 The form of it was thus : © Ego Johannes de Balliolo, rex Scottorum, 
* fidlus & fidelis ero vobis Domino Edwardo, Dei gratia, regi Angliæ, & 
* ſuperiori Domino regni Scotiæ; & vobis fidelitem tacio de eodem regno 
+ Scotize, quod de vobis teneo, & clamo tenere; & fidem & fidelitatem vobis 
par tabo de vitæ & membro, & terreno honore, contra omnes homines; & 
« fdeliter recognoſcam, & vobis faciam ſervitia, vobis debita de regno Scotiæ 
2 tic me Deus adjuvet & hæc ſancta Evangelia.“ Rymer's Fad, 

„ I, P. #4 8 

1 be ufinef of the earls of Fife at coronations, was to place the king 
of Scotland upon his throne, as appears from Rymer's Fœdera, T. ii. p. 600. 

* The form of the homage was thus. Mon ſeignieur, mon fire Edward, 
* rey d' Engleterre, ſovereign ſeigneur du reaume de Eſcoce, je Johan de 
* Baillol, rey de Eſcoce, . voſtre homme lige de tot le reaume de 
# Eicoce ove les aportenances, e a quant qe 'il y apent; le quel je tieng e 
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etention to the crown of Scotland. John Comyn, and 
oy de Mandeville, not appearing to maintain their claims, 
2 likewiſe rejected. After which the king pronounced, 
the 


343 
is true, he did not much promote his cauſe by that means, 
ſince his refuſal made a deeper impreſſion on Edward, than 
his compliance could afterwards do. They add, it is im— 
poſſible not to ſee in the journal itſelf, that, notwith ſtand- 
ing the great ſhew of impartiality, Edward favoured the cauſe 
ot Baliol. In the firſt place, the arguments of Robert Bruce 
are very much abridged, and may be ſaid to be diſadvanta- 
geouſly ſet forth. In the next place, immediately after Robert's 
excluſion, all the reſt of the competitors, except Baliol, re- 
linquiſhed their pretenſions, even to the embatladors of Nor- 
way, who very likely had private orders to act as directed by 
Edward. Indeed, one cannot ſee, why the excluſion of Bruce 
ſhould ſo affect the other candidates, as to oblige them to 
withdraw their petitions. But, it is eaſily perceived, they 
were no longer neceſſary to the king's deſigns, after the judg- 
ment againſt Bruce. This plainly diſcovers the reaſon, why 
Edward would have the examiners begin with diſcuſſing the 
rights of Bruce and Baliol ; becauſe, when that affair ſhould 
be decided, he had no farther need of the others. The af— 
tected abſence of Baliol is likewiſe obſerved on the day that 
the other competitors acknowledged the lovereignty of 
the King of England, that he might not be afterwards re- 
proached, when he ſhould be on the throne, for being the 
tirſt to introduce that innovation, intending to create a belief 
that he only followed thoſe who went before him. It is af- 
firmed, Edward was more apprehenfive of Bruce than of 
Baliol, and in the whole courſe of the proceſs, had ever a 
view to his own intereſt, The ſole end of all his proceed- 
ings, ſay they, was to eſtabliſh a right which he could never 
have ſupported at any other juncture, and which belonged 
not to him. If this right had been inconteſtable, to what 
purpole did he take ſo many precautions to eſtabliſh it > To 
what end ſo many acknowledgments and oaths, when the 
ſtates of Scotland, if the journal may be credited, alledged 
not the leaſt objection to his pretenſions? Why ſuch a heap 
of arguments, moſt of which are ſo weak, to cauſe a ſove- 
reignty (according to him not diſputed) to be acknowledged? 
If the ſtates of Scotland made no reply to Edward's firſt pro- 
pofition, it is eaſy to ſee, it muſt have been from a motive 
of fear. Beſides, it could not be inferred from their filence, 
that they acknowledged the ſovereignty, ſince they had never 
betore made the like recognition. If by their filence, 
intended to give their approbation to Edward's pretenſions, 
whence is it, chat he required not from them an authentic 
declaration, as well as from the candidates > Were they to 
decide fo important a queſtion, and not rather the fates then 
actually aſſembled ? In ſhort, it appeared afterwards, that 
the ſentiments of the people in Scotland were 
to the declaration of the candidates, 
the firſt opportunity to ſhake off the yoke impoſed upon them. 
I ſhall add here in favour of the Scots, that the Collection of 
the Public Acts affords a ſtrong proof, that the king of Scot- 
land never did homage for the whole kingdom, if we except. 
that of William to Henry II. We find in the collection, 
that Edward's high-chamberlain demanding of Baliol the fees 
due from the vatials when they did homage, there was no pre- 
cedent to be found : ſo Edward was forced to fix them him- 
ſelf? to twenty pounds ſterling, which was double the ſum 
paid by an earl on the like occaſion. What likelihood is there, 
that the fees ſhould not be ſettled before, in caſe this homage 
had been done ſo often as Edward pretended ? 

I have hitherto related in what manner the Engliſh and 
Scots ſpeak of what paſſed in this famous proceſs, as well con- 
cerning the crown itſelf, as the ſovereignty claimed by Ed- 
ward, But for the perfect illuſtration of this matter, it will 
not -be needleſs to make ſome farther remarks. In the firſt 
place, it appears by Edward's whole conduct, that his intenr 
at firſt was not to become maſter of Scotland u, (as Buchanan 
charges him) but only to render that kingdom dependent on 
England. In this he did but follow the ſteps of moſt of his 
predeceſſors. Not to mention the Saxon and firſt Norman 
kings, Henry II. had no ſooner king William in his power, 
but he took the advantage of that prince's musfortune, to oblige 


they 


not agrecable 
fince they embraced 


dei de dreit, e eleim, por moi, e mes heyrs, reys de Eſcoce, tenir heritable- 
„ment de vous e de voz heyrs, reys d'Engleterre: E fey a laute porterai a 
vous, e a voz heyrs, reys d' Engleterre, de vie de membre, e de terrien 
* honeur, contre tote gent qe porunt vivere e morit.” Ryme!'s Fœd. T. ii. 


595 
Fl In his parliament held at Weſtminſter, 1292. Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. 
p. 600. 


» And yet one would be apt to think, ſuch was h 
the two kingdoms, which he did, or attempted to d 
lowing writ. “ Quia regna Angliz & Scotiæ, ratione ſuperioris dominii, 
quod in eodem regno Scotiz optinemus benedicto, altiſſimo ſunt conjuncta, 
e mandatum eſt juſticiariis de banco 


: quod brevia regis, coram eis porrecta 
vel retornata, de data dierum, & locorum, infra idem regnum Scotiæ, 
* mentionem facientia de cætero admittant; exceptiones, fi quas, de hujui- 


„ modi datis & locis, proponi contigerit coram eis nullatenus allocantes, 
Teſte rege apud Berewicum ſuper Twedam tertia die julii,” Ibid, p- 5 FEE 
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him to do homage for his kingdom, Henry III. father of 
Edward, would tain have extorted the fame thing trom Alex- 
ander III. but could not poſſibly ſucceed. It cannot there- 
fore be inferred, from Edward's firſt proceedings, that he had 
formed the project of making himſelf maſter of Scotland; 
ſince he required only the direct dominion, without inſiſting 
on the poſſeſſion, concerning which he was ſatisfied with mak- 
ing a bare declaration. If he had defigned any ſuch thing, 
he might eaſily have found plauſible pretences to place Eng- 


| liſh garriſons and governors at his devotion, in the places that 


were put into his hands. He might have alledged that all 
the Scots being engaged to ſome one of the candidates, the 
cuſtody of the caſtles could not be truſted to perſons of their 
nation, without expoſing the kingdom to the danger of a civil 
war. But, inſtead of ſecuring by that means the poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom, he confirmed all the governors, and content- 
ed himſelf with receiving their oath ; a precaution which a 
prince of his abilities would doubtleſs have thought inſuffici- 
ent, had he formed ill defigns. To this may be added, that 
if he had framed the project he is charged with, he would 
have found a fair opportunity to put it in practice, by divid- 
ing the kingdom between the deſcendants of David's three 
daughters. By that diviſion, he would have weakened the 
forces of the Scots, whereas he kept them united, in adjudg- 
ing the crown to a fingle perſon. 
But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that he 
meant to take advantage of this favourable juncture, to eſta- 
bliſh his ſovereignty over Scotland, and ſo to accompliſh the 
project formed, bur never fully executed, by his anceſtors. 
It is difficult to judge, whether he himſelt believed he had a 
lawful right, or, conſidering the circumſtances of Scotland, 
was willing to embrace the opportunity to eſtabliſh a new one. 
The laſt ſeems moſt likely, though men, but too frequently, 
ſuffer themſelves to be prepoflefled in favour of what 1s for 
their intereſt. And indeed, to fetch proofs from hiſtories 
compiled by Engliſhmen, to ſhow that Scotland was depen- 
dent on England, was a plain confeſſion he had no better. 
Certainly an homage like this ought to have been evinced by 
more authentic proofs, One can hardly believe, that if the 
kingdom of Scotland had been immemorially dependent on 
England, without any interruption, as he pretended to prove, 
there could be found in the ſovereign's archieves but one fingle 
homage in form, done by the kings of Scotland. Probably 
theretore, without being thoroughly convinced of his right, 
he had a mind ro take the advantage of the preſent juncture 
to eſtabliſh it fully, well knowing there could be no oppoſi- 
tion, fince the two leading men had ſo much reaſon to court 
his favour. But I queſtion, whether the acquieſcence of the 
Scots was ſufficient to acquire him a new right. I leave this 
to be determined by thoſe who are verſed in theſe matters. 
However, methinks there is no juſtiſying this prince, who, 
by an ill-grounded ambition, kindled between the two nations 
of Great-Britain a war which cauſed torrents of blood to be 
ſpilt on both fides. And if the event is of any account in at- 
fairs of this nature, the ſequel of the hiſtory will ſhew, that 
thongh at firſt God favoured Edward's deſigns, he permitted 
the projects of the Engliſh to come to nothing at laſt, Per- 
haps I ſhall draw upon me the cenſure of ſome people, reſpect- 
ing the ancient ſovereignty of England over Scotland, or the 
perfections of Edward I. They will fancy, no doubt, what 
I have been ſaying is injurious to the glory of that prince, or 
the grandeur of England; but I hope, they who are leſs 
prejudiced will do me more juſtice. It is time now to return 
to the hiſtory, and ſhow the fatal effects of Edward's ambiti- 
on to both kingdoms. | 
[1293] If the defire of reigning had cauſed Baliol to act 
contrary to the intereſt of Scotland, Edward's eagerneſs to 
eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over that kingdom, made him com- 
mit errors, deſtructive of his own real intereſts, as well as 
thoſe of England. On much the ſame occafion pope Inno- 
cent III. took care not to let the Engliſh feel too ſoon the 
weight of his ſovereignty, acquired by king John's cefignation. 
He inurcd them to his yoke by degrees, for fear of alarm- 
ing them too much. But Edward took a quite contrary 
courſe with the Scots. Hardly was he poſſeſſed of his ſo 
much defired ſovereignty, but he made his vaſſals feel the 
whole weight of it; and this rigour produced not the effect 
he expected. Far from conducing to keep that nation in ſub- 
jection, it ſerved only to excite their endeavours to free them- 
ſelves from it. : 

Before Edward left Newcaſtle, an opportunity offered to 
exerciſe his new right, which he failed not to embrace. A 


townſman of Berwick complaining to him of an injury done 


him, as he pretended, by ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent 
into Scotland, Edward ordered the affair to be tried in Eng- 


land, by his judges. The council of Scotland, looking upon 


this as a breach of the king of England's promiſes, ſent f 
of their members to repretent to him, that he had SO ary 
that the pleas of things done in the kingdom, ſhould A. 
drawn out of it. Edward thought the remonſtrance ver M 
reaſonable. He replied, 'That the affair was of ſuch a — as; 
that he could not permit it to be tricd any where but rs 
own courts; ſince it belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh the mit 
demeanors of thoſe that repreſented the perſon of the { 4 
reign. It he had ſtopped there, the Scots might have flatteieg' 
themſelves that this particular caſe would not be drayy ; 6 
precedent : but the king's intention was otherwiſe. To = 
vent the like complaints for the future, he ſent to the _ 7 
of Scotland the following declaration: “ That if durin te 
*© vacancy of the throne, he had made the Scots any y 
temporary promiſes, he had punctually obſerved them; 
* but did not intend to be reſtrained by ſuch promiſes, non 
* there was a king in Scotland; and would admit and "Ii 
* all complaints, and all buſineſs concerning that kingdom 
* where and when he pleaſed.” He repeated the declaration 
ſome days after, in his own chamber, before Baliol, and i 
great number of lords of both nations: adding, “ He would 
call the king of Scotland himſelf to appear in England 
* whenever he thought convenient.” The warmth where. 
with he ſpoke, ſtopped the mouth of Bali9l, who, being in his 
power, thought it not proper to make any anſwer, But he 
did not come off ſo. Iwo days after he was forced to * 
nounce, by letters patents for himſelf and ſucceſſors, all the 
promiſes, conceſſions, and ratifications made by the king of 
England during the vacancy of the throne of Scotland; and 
to approve of whatever Edward had done during that time, 
In return for this renunciation, Edward gave him a writing, 
whereby he acknowledged, he had no other right to the king. 
dom of Scotland but that of homage. Morcover he promise 
for himſelf and ſucceffors, not to claim the wardſhip and mar. 
riage of young nobles. 

The firſt ſtep was ſufficient to convince the Scots of Ed. 
ward's reſolution to ſtretch his prerogative to the utmoſt : but 
it was not long before he gave them more ſubſtantial proofs, 
A merchant of Gaſcogne preſented a petition to him ſetting 
forth that Alexander III. late king of Scotland, was indebted 
to him in a certain ſum, ſtill due to him, notwithſtanding all 
his ſolicitations to the new king for payment: that therefore 
he applied to him, as ſovereign of the King of Scotland, for 
Juſtice, Edward eagerly embracing this opportunity of exer- 
cifing his right, ſummoned the king of Scotland to appear at 
Weſtminſter the morrow after Aſcenſion-day, to anſwer in 
perſon the complaints brought againſt him by the merchant. 
This firſt ſummons bears date the 8th of March, about tue 
month's after Edward's departure from Newcaſtle. 

Eight days after, he ſent a ſecond ſummons to Baliol upon 
the following occafion. Whilſt he was at Berwick, he had 
ordered the regents of Scotland to put Macduff, carl of Fite, 
in poſſeſſion of certain lands claimed by that carl. Thete 
orders had been executed before Baliol's coronation, whillt 
Edward was ſtill maſter of Scotland. In the firſt parliament 
held by the new king at Scone, the earl of Fife was accufed 
of unjuſtly taking poflefſion of theſe lands, the cuſtody where 
of belonged to the king. This was properly accuſing him oi 
an affected over-haſtineſs in applying to the king of England, 
and of not ſtaying till there was a king on the throne of Scot- 
land. Upon this accuſation, the parliament ordered him to 
be impriſoned. Some time after the earl, being releaſed, ca- 
ried his complaints to, Edward; and the king of Scotland 3 
again ſummoned to appear before Edward, wherever he ſhould 
be, the day after Trinity-Sunday. 

The 1 5th of June following, the king took a freſh occation 
to ſummon Baliol upon another account. Whilſt he was ® 
Newcaſtle, he had ordered Walter de Huntercombe, govet- 
nor of the Iſle of Man, to put Baliol in poſſeſſion of the ile, 
which was accordingly done. Shortly after a lady named 
Auſtrica, claiming that iſle, demanded it of the king ot Scot- 
land; and her demand being rejected, ſhe complained to Ed- 
ward. Upon her complaint Baliol was again ſummoned te 
appear in perſon, fifteen days after Michaelmas, in what 
place the king ſhould be. Moreover, Edward ordered the 
ſheriff of Northumberland to notify the ſummons to the king 
of Scotland himſelf, before witneſs. 

A few months after Baliol received another ſummons ; tue 
occaſion was this: David king of Scotland had formerly gran 


ed tothe monaſtery of Reading in England, a certain priol], 


held of the biſhopric of St. Andrews. Afterwards this priory 
was alienated by the abbot of Reading, to the biſhop of 80 
Andrews. The ſucceſſor of the abbot, willing to recover 
the priory, pretended, the alienation was made againſt the 
conſent of the majority of the monks, and preſented 2 Pet, 
tion to the king. The biſhop being informed of it appeal 
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and his appeal was admitted at the court of 
83 K the complaints made to Edward by the ab- 
bot of Reading, about admitting the appeal, Baliol was 
again ſummoned to appear in perſon, fifteen days after the 
feaſt of St. Martin. 5 

A year after, Edward took occaſion to treat this prince in 
the ſame haughty manner, by commanding him to appear be- 
fore him to anſwer for himſelf, for deny ing juſtice to the bi- 
ſhop of Durham, in an affair concerning his dioceſe *. 

So many different ſummons, upon ſuch ſlight occaſions, and 
upon the bare complaints of private perſons, made the new 
king of Scotland perceive, he was become rather the ſlave 
than vaſſal of the king of England. However, as he had 
taken no meaſures to throw off the yoke, he durſt not but ap- 

ear to anſwer theſe ſeveral accuſations. Buchanan pretends, 
it was by accident that Baliol happened to be reſent in the 
parliament of England, when the earl of Fite brought his 
complaints againſt him; but others affirm, it was in obedience 
to the ſummons. Be this as it will, he was, accuſed before 
the parliament of impriſoning and denying juſtice to the earl 
of Fife, He would have anſwered by a proctor, but was 
not permitted, and ſo was obliged to ſtand at the bar like a 

rivate perſon. This was a great mortification for a crown- 
ed head; but Edward was bent upon humbling him, and mak- 
ing the Scots feel the whole weight of their dependence. Ba- 
liol being conſtrained to anſwer in perſon, alledged, as the ac- 
cuſation entered againſt him concerned the crown, he could 
not anſwer to it, without firſt adviſing with his ſubjects. His 
excuſe not being allowed, the parliament ordered, that three 
of his principal caſtles ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands, 
till he gave full ſatisfaction. The Engliſh authors affirm, 
that before the ſentence was pronounced, Baliol preſented a 
petition, acknowledging the ſovereignty of the king of Eng- 
land over Scotland, and praying Edward to give him time to 
conſult his parliament. As ſoon as he had ſtooped ſo low as 
to petition, his demand was Lo and a certain day * was 
aſſigned him to appear. e withdrew, incenſed to the laſt 
degree at the affront he had received, and bent upon trying 
all means to free himſelf from ſo intolerable a yoke. 

[1295] The war which broke out at the ſame time between 
France and England, put Baliol in hopes of a favourable junc- 
ture to free himſelf from the ſubjection he was under: and in- 
deed it was likely he would have leiſure to take all neceſſary 
meaſures to compaſs his ends, whilſt Edward was employed 
in that war. A private quarrel between ſome Englith and 
French mariners, was the occaſion of the rupture. At the ſame 
time, it gave the king of France a pretence to ſummon Ed- 
ward before the court of peers, and an opportunity to ſeize 
Guicnne by a ſtratagem, the particulars whereof will be ſeen 
hereafter, Before the war was proclaimed, Edward endeavour- 
ed by way of negociation to recover that dutchy from the king 
of France y. But Philip, who was not ignorant of the king of 
Scotland's deſigns, prolonged matters till that prince declared 
his intentions. During the negociation, Baliol ſent embaſſadors 
to France, on pretence of renewing the ancient alliance between 
the two nations ; but his real deſign was to enter into a ſtrict 
union with Philip, by the marriage of his ſon Edward with 
a daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to that monarch. 
How privately ſoever the negociation was carried on, Edward 
had intelligence that ſome plot was contriving againſt him at 
Paris. To prevent the king of Scotland's deſigns, he demand- 
ed of him the caſtles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough *, 
promiſing to reſtore them as ſoon as matters were adjuſted with 
France, But without rejecting entirely this demand, Baliol 
tound means to gain time, whilſt he continued to take mea- 
lures to throw off the yoke of the Engliſh. When his em- 
batſadors had concluded the league with France, he thought it 
me to declare, He was ſtrongly ſollicited to it by Philip, 
who, knowing Edward was preparing for war, was defi- 
tous to raiſe him troubles at home, that might hinder him 
irom thinking on means to recover Guienne. Baliol had been 
long in ſuſpence, on account of his oath to the king of Eng- 
land: but to remove that ſeruple, Philip procured him the 
popes diſpenſation. So finding himſelf ſecure from the church's 
cenſures, which were then very formidable, and having no 
turther uncaſineſs on account of his oath, he thought nothing 


: For refaſing to deliver to him the towns of Berwick and Haddington. 
8 Ben * Parliament that was to be holden after Eaſter. Ryley's Placit. 
159, 100, 

November 20, king Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter (accer- 
to clero, magnatibus, & populo) wherein the laity granted him the eleventh 
pa ot their goods, the clergy the tenth, and the merchants the ſeventh. 

* 22, Edw. I. m. 2. 
Fo M. Weſt and Walſingham ſay, it was the caſtles of Berwick, Edinburgh, 
* Roxborough. M. Weſt. p. 427. Walſing. p. 64. But in Rymer's 
vc it is Gedworth (the ſame as Jedburgh) inſtead of Edinburgh ; which 
dens ot What great uſe that collection is, in rectifying the miſtakes of hiſto- 
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ſhould any longer retard him. Edward ſurpriſed at this reſo- 
lution which quickly came to his knowledge, formed the de- 
ſign of relinquiſhing his affairs in France, and employing his 
preparations againſt Scotland. He conſidered that Baliol's re- 
volt gave him a plauſible pretence to make himſelf maſter of 
that Kingdom, the conqueſt whereof would be of much greater 
importance than Guienne. Inſtead therefore of embarking 
his army for France, as he had intended, he marched di- 
rectly for Scotland, Mean time, Baliol, who depended upon 
the aſſiſtance of France, ſent to the king of England the ſu- 
perior of the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a letter in- 
to his own hand. In the letter he complained of the tre- 
quent injuries received from him, of the many ſummons upon 
very ſlight occaſions, and upon the bare petitions of private 
perſons; and in concluſion, declared, he would be no longer 
his vaffſal . This letter ſerved only to exaſperate Edward ſtill 
more, who, continuing his march towards Scotland, and hearing 
his affairs in France were in a very ill fituation, reſolved to make 
a conqueſt of that kingdom, as the Engliſh hiſtorians confeſs. 
Here may be fixed the beginning of the long war, that bred 
in the hearts of the Engliſh and Scots a mutual enmity, which 
time has not yet been able to extinguiſh. 

Edward was advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with intent to 
beſiege Berwick, which was the key of the two kingdoms, 
and for that reaſon of all places moſt liable to the fieges and 
ſurprizes of both nations. For that purpoſe he had ſent a fleet, 
with ſtrict orders to prevent any thing approaching the town 
he intended to befiege. But the fleet was ſurprized by the 
Scots, who burnt and ſunk cighteen ſhips. At the ſame time 
they gained another advantage over ſome Engliſh troops, who 
being advaneed to ſeize a certain poſt, were cut in pieces with 
the loſs of above a thouſand men. Theſe ſucceſſes, which 
encouraged the king of Scotland, ſerved only to excite Ed- 
ward to revenge, and oblige him to exert his utmoſt to ſub- 
due a people who appeared fo reſolute to ſhake off his yoke. 
There were in Scotland two factions, one for Baliol and the 
other for Bruce, Edward, well knowing Bruce had ſub- 
mitted only by force to the judgment pronounced in favour 
of Baliol, believed it might be ot great ſervice to him could 
he perſuade Bruce to join with him : to that end he offered 
him the crown, provided he declared againſt Baliol. Bruce 
accepted the offer with joy, and ſtrengthened Edward's party 
with a great number of friends, who had only out of fear 
taken the oath to Baliol. 

After taking theſe meaſures, Edward entered Scotland, and 
laid ſiege to Berwick. As that place was very ſtrong and well 
garriſoned, he was apprehenſive ot meeting a reſiſtance which 
would give Baliol time to prepare, and the Scots in general 
an opportunity of uniting together to free themſelves from a 
danger that equally threatencd them all : ſo nothing could be 
more to his advantage, than to become mailer ot Berwick, 
in order to advance into the heart of the kingdom, and break 
the meaſures of the Scots. This made him reſolve to uſe 
ſtratagem to compaſs his defigns in leſs time. To that end, 
after aſſaulting the town ſeveral days, he ſuddenly raiſed the 
ſiege : at the ſame time, by means of ſome ſoldiers, who, 
pretending to deſert, threw themſelves into the town, he 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that the king of Scotland's ap- 
proach to their relief obliged him to retire. The rumour 
was quickly followed by the falſe news of Baliol's being bur 
a league off, ready to enter the town. Upon this falſe intel- 
ligence, the ſoldiers and townſmen fallied out to meet him, 
imagining Edward was now at a diſtance. The headleſs, 
multitude falling into an ambuſh, and endeavouring to re- 
treat with precipitation, were ſo briſkly purſued that the 
Engliſh entered into the town, and made a great ſlaughter. 
It is ſaid about ſeven thouſand © Scots perithed on this occa- 
ſion ©. 

Edward being thus maſter of Berwick, marched to Dun- 
bar, with defign to beſiege it. He was ſcarce arrived before 
the town, when he heard of Baliol's approach, at the head 
of a numerous army. Though he did not expect the Scots 
could be ready ſo ſoon, he gladly received the news in hopes 
of obtaining a victory that would render him maſter of the 
whole kingdom. Baliol advanced with equal ardour, bent 
upon deciding by a battle, whether he ſhould be free or a 


rians. See p. 692. 

They were actually delivered. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 692. 

> He not only renounced, in the beginning of April, the homage and fe- 
alty he had taken to king Edward, but allo defied him, See Knighton, p. 
2477. Walſing. Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 70%. 

© M, Weſtm. ſays fixty thouſand : this town was taken March 30. p. 
27. 
"i Whilſt Edward was employed in fortifying Berwick, ſome Scots made 
an excurſion into Cumberland and bucnt the towns of Correbridge and He- 
chleſham, and went and laid ſiege to Carlile. Walling. p. 63. 
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him to do homage for his kingdom. Henry III. father of this as a breach of the king of England's promiſes 
im to 


. a 9 ſent ſos 
Edward, would tain have extorted the fame thing from Alex- of their members to repreſent to him, that he had e 
dward, 


: ngaged, 

ot there- that the pleas of things done in the kingdom, ſhould not be 

os png —_— 6a RE 6s — he had drawn out of it. Edward thought the ergy we Very un. 

ns * r of o f making himſelf maſter of Scotland ; reaſonable. He replied, That the affair was of ſuch a nature. 
ormed the p 


ö gi | 3 that he could not permit it to be tried any where but in his 
__ — pap qr pre 3 — own courts; fave be belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh the mil. 
on the poſſeſſion, eee had defigned any ſuch thing, demeanors of thoſe that repreſented the perſon of the ſore. 
ing a bare declaration. 4 * ſible pretences to place Eng- reign, It he had ſtopped there, the Scots might have flatter, 1 
he might eaſily have _— pe his devotion, in the places that themſelves that this particular caſe would not be drawn into 
liſh garriſons and | wag He might have alledged that alt precedent : but the King's intention was otherwiſe. To pre. 
were put into his hands. c 85 e of the candidates, the vent the like complaints for the future, he ſent to the council 
the Scots being engaged to SS 2 to perſons of their of Scotland the following declaration : “ That if during the 
cuſtody of the caſtles a_— 7 apps . pigs of a civil * vacancy of the throne, he had made the mn any ſuch 
NY ogy er 15 ing by that means the poſſeſſion © temporary promiſes, he had punctually 7 erved them; 
war. But, inſtead o e pie he governors, and content- * but did not intend to be reſtrained by ſuch promiſes, now 
of the kingdom, he con ay I 8 a precaution which a * there was a king in Scotland; and would admit and hear 
"” A r reyes. doubtleſs have thought inſuffici- “ all complaints, and all buſineſs concerning that Kingdom, 
prince of his abilities o_—_ s. To this may be added, that © where and when he pleaſed.” He repeated the declaration, 
ent, had ee. rock he is charged with, he would ſome days after, in his own chamber , —_— Baliol, and a 
if he had framed the mn to put it in practice, by divid- great number of lords of both nations: ad ing. He would 
have found a fair oppor b deſcendants of David's three ** call the king of Scotland himſelt „e appear in England, 
ing the Kingdom r : he would have weakened the whenever he thought convenient. The warmth Where. 
r Soong 3 ** kept them united, in adjudg- with he ſpoke, ſtopped the mouth of Ball, who, being in li 
_— of the „ P power, — * 1 to _ mg _ 1 ; _ le 
ing the crown to : of . - e 0 0. wo days after he w: C 0 re. 
> But on the other hand, it can r n er "by fi atents for bimſelf and ſucceſſors, all the 
dvantage of this favourable juncture, to eſta- nounce, by P 3 eee 
meant to take advantag Scotland, and ſo to accompliſh the promiſes, conceſſions, and ratifications made by the ing of 
bliſh his wa hg Nate fully executed, by his anceſtors. England during the vacancy of the throne > 1 5 and 
project formed, | - ne ether he himfelf believed he had « © to approve of whatever Edward had donc luring . at time, 
* 3 2 Re. the circumſtances of Scotland, In return for this renunciation, Edward gave him a 'viTiting, 
lawtul right, or, — f 1 ortunity to eſtabliſh a new one. whereby he acknowledged, he had no other right 2 ling. 
was willing to em ** | — h men, but too frequently, dom of Scotland but that of homage. Morcover e promiicd 
1 8 prepofleffed in favour of what is for for himſelf and ſucceffors, not to claim the wardſhip and mar. 
en af ron nw he for deed to fetch proofs from hiſtories riage of young nobles. : ince the Scots of Ea 
__ me wa en to ſhow that Scotland was depen- The firſt ſtep was ſufficient to convince e 5 a 
compiled by Engli 3 wlain confeſſion he had no better. ward's reſolution to ſtretch his prerogative to the utmoſt ; but 
dent on England, __ 3 Pe ought to have been evinced by it was not long before he gave them more e proofs, 
ee 33 | One — hardly believe, that if the A merchant of Gaſcogne preſented a petition to dun on 
eee ee 0 d been immemorially dependent on forth that Alexander III. late king of Scotland, was indebted 
kingdom of Scotland Na Boe = Frm 5 he pretended to prove, to him in a certain ſum, ſtill due to him, 8 
England, without any gs c a n's archieves but one fingle his ſolicitations to the new king for payment : that * 
thay Cole be young 5 9 — of Scotland. Probably he applied to him, as ſovereign of the king of Scotland on 
m—_ — — — bl convinced of his right, juſtice, Edward eagerly embracing this opportunity of euer. 
theretore, without eng 3 * A of the preſent juncture cifing his right, ſummoned the king of Scotland to appear 
he had a mind ro _ U Ltoots ore could be no oppoſi- Weſtminſter the morrow after Aſcenfion-day, S _ in 
to eſtabliſh it ys. in a men bad ſo much reaſon to court perſon the complaints brought againſt _— t r — 
tion, fince the oy _ 5 whether the acquieſcence of the This firſt ſummons bears date the 8th o 8 about tue 
his favour. But I que pave him a new right. I leave this month's after Edward's departure from Newca af os 
_ ja AN who are verſed in theſe matters. 75 days after , he — hardy 1 * 1 
ro be dete : : * 3 is pri who, the following occaſion. Al 3 
However, — ere Kin 3 8 ordered the — of Scotland to put ory _ mo 
by an ill-grounde * L 17 2 cauſed torrents of blood to be in poſſeſſion of certain lands claimed by that carl, - 
of Great-Britam a w 1 Jie the event is of any account in af- orders had been executed before Baliol's 91 n 
b e he'f | vel of the hiſtory will ſhew, that Edward was ſtill maſter of Scotland. In the 7 it par cenke 
Tk (IO i God f . _ Edward's deſigns, he permitted held by the new king at Scone, the earl of Fife — _ p 
_— 1 Engliſh to come to nothing at laſt, Per- 0 2 ng rawngg 7 — — 2. lin © 
the proje ect · of belonged to the king. | 18 
haps hall 2 3 mW ang > wn he the an affected over-haſtineſs in applying to 1 of 2 
ing the . ! 4 They will fancy, no doubt, what and of not ſtaying till there was a king on the t = N 
perfections of Edwar roy Hua A the glory of that prince, or land. Upon this accuſation, the parliament ore wy HY 
I have been laying er but I hope, they who are leſs be impriſoned. Some time after the ear], being = m_ au 
be grandeur. ak Ens ES juſtice. It is time now to return ried his complaints to, Edward; and the king kee Mould 
nh nan Air ws - | hefacal effects of Edward's ambiti- again ſummoned to appear before Edward, wherever 
ro the hiſtory, and ſhow t | be, the day after Trinity-Sunday. : ſh occaton 
on to both 746. ago" ® of reigning had cauſed Baliol to act The 15th of June tollowing, the king my 15 * ; 
[1293] a, Ss est of Sen Edward's eagerneſs to to ſummon Baliol upon another 3 | wy Kei 
coat in Te r over that kingdom, made him com- Newcaſtle, he had ordered Walter de ee 5 i. 
eitabliſh his ſos hap 2d al intereſts, as well as nor of the Ifle of Man, to put Baliol in poſſeſſion 5 1 
1 deſtructive of his own real intereſts, ; 4 hor Shortly after a lady nan 
mit ems 0 ch the ſame occafion pope Inno- which was accordingly done. Short!) Ls of Soup 
thoſe of England. * let the Engliſh feel too ſoon the Auſtrica, claiming that iſle, demanded it of the wo 5 70 
cent III. tool care = acquired by king John's reſignation. land; and her demand being rejected, ſhe gt 1 Ns to 
i 3 * ke. by degrees, for fear of alarm- ward. Upon Lu e van Brake. tg in whatever 
e inure uite contrary appear in perſon, cen day 5 the 
ing them * * 8 de lied of his pA —— the king ſhould be. Moreover, Edward ani 
ele 4 0 NG ens made his vaſſals feel the ſheriff of Northumberland to notify the ſummon 
much deſire Figs 8 Pd Bok rigour produced not the effect of Scotland himſelf, before witneſs, th 
Nl 4 1 rue to keep that nation in ſub- A tew months after Baliol reccived another f x erly grant. 
He N N- 8 _— pony it — endeavours to free them occaſion was this: David king of Scotland had form py SY, 
jection, it ſerve only to excite . ed to the monaſtery of Reading in England, a . — ett 
fe ot d left Newcaſtle, an opportunity offered to held of the biſhopric of St. Andrews. 3 5 x 785 
e ee ht which he failed not to embrace. A was alienated by the abbot of Reading, to — gk  ecort 
exerciſe his new 4 4 mplaining to him of an injury done Andrews. The ſucceſſor of the abbot, wi . unſt the 
g 1D: 3 by — Fn liſh commiſſioners ſent the priory, pretended, the alienation was ma : - 4 a peti 
3 oe, [hacer the Hair to be tried in Eng- conſent of the majority of the monks, and preſen 
into O , 


: . 0 . - eale 
land, by his judges. The council of Scotland, looking upon tion to the king. The biſhop being informed of it app 1 
and, by 5, 
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RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


to the pope, and his appeal was admitted at the court of 
Scotland. Upon the complaints made to Edward by the ab- 
bot of Reading, about admitting the appeal, Baliol was 
again ſummoned to appear in perſon, fifteen days after the 
feaſt of St. Martin. | 

A year after, Edward took occaſion to treat this prince in 
the ſame haughty manner, by commanding him to appear be- 
fore him to anſwer for himſelf, for denying juſtice to the bi- 
ſhop of Durham, in an affair concerning his dioceſe . 

So many different ſummons, upon ſuch flight occafions, and 
upon the bare complaints of private perſons, made the new 
king of Scotland perceive, he was become rather the ſlave 
than vaſſal of the king of England. However, as he had 
taken no meaſures to throw off the yoke, he durſt not but ap- 

car to anſwer theſe ſeveral accuſations. Buchanan pretends, 
it was by accident that Baliol happened to be preſent in the 
parliament of England, when the earl of Fife brought his 
complaints againſt him; but others affirm, it was in obedience 
to the ſummons. Be this as it will, he was accuſed before 
the parliament of impriſoning and denying juſtice to the earl 
of Fife, He would have anſwered by a proctor, but was 
not permitted, and ſo was obliged to ſtand at the bar like a 
private perſon. This was a great mortification for a crown- 
ed head; but Edward was bent upon humbling him, and mak- 
ing the Scots feel the whole weight of their dependence. Ba- 
liol being conſtrained toanſwer in perſon, alledged, as the ac- 
cuſation entered againſt him concerned the crown, he could 
not anſwer to it, without firſt adviſing with his ſubjects. His 
excuſe not being allowed, the parliament ordered, that three 
of his principal caſtles ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands, 
till he gave full ſatisfaction. The Engliſh authors affirm, 
that before the ſentence was pronounced, Baliol preſented a 
petition, acknowledging the ſovereignty of the king of Eng- 
land over Scotland, and praying Edward to give him time to 
conſult his parliament. As ſoon as he had ſtooped ſo low as 
to petition, his demand was ”_ and a certain day * was 
aſſigned him to appear. e withdrew, incenſed to the laſt 
degree at the affront he had received, and bent upon trying 
all means to free himſelf from ſo intolerable a yoke. 

[1295] The war which broke out at the ſame time between 
France and England, put Baliol in hopes of a favourable junc- 
ture to free himſelf from the ſubjection he was under: and in- 
deed it was likely he would have leiſure to take all neceſſary 
meaſures to compaſs his ends, whilſt Edward was employed 
in that war. A private quarrel between ſome Englith and 
French mariners, was the occaſion of the rupture. At the ſame 
time, 1t gave the king of France a pretence to ſummon Ed- 
ward before the court of peers, and an opportunity to ſeize 
Guicnne by a ſtratagem, the particulars whereof will be ſeen 
hereafter, Before the war was proclaimed, Edward endeavour- 
ed by way of negociation to recover that dutchy from the king 
of France?. But Philip, who was not ignorant of the king of 
Scotland's deſigns, prolonged matters till that prince declared 
his intentions. During the negociation, Baliol ſent embaſſadors 
to France, on pretence of renewing the ancient alliance between 
the two nations; but his real defign was to enter into a ſtrict 
union with Philip, by the marriage of his ſon Edward with 
a daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to that monarch. 
How privately ſoever the negociation was carried on, Edward 
had intelligence that ſome plot was contriving againſt him at 
Paris. To prevent the king of Scotland's deſigns, he demand- 
ed of him the caſtles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough *, 
promiſing to reſtore them as ſoon as matters were adjuſted with 
France, But without rejecting entirely this demand, Baliol 
tound means to gain time a, whilſt he continued to take mea- 
lures to throw off the yoke of the Engliſh. When his em- 
balfadors had concluded the league with France, he thought it 
ume to declare. He was ſtrongly ſollicited to it by Philip, 
who, knowing Edward was preparing for war, was defi- 
zous to raile him troubles at home, that might hinder him 
irom thinking on means to recover Guienne. Baliol had been 
long in ſuſpence, on account of his oath to the king of Eng- 
land : but to remove that ſcruple, Philip procured him the 
Pope s diſpenſation. So finding himſelf ſecure from the church's 
cenſures, which were then very formidable, and having no 
turther uneaſineſs on account of his oath, he thought nothing 


8 _ 4 to deliver to him the towns of Berwick and Haddington. 
p 1 em that was to be holden after Eaſter. Ryley's Placit. 
wh > . 

- I vember 29, king Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter (accer- 
part = 0 magnatibus, & populo) wherein the laity granted him the eleventh 
bat in Tab the clergy the tenth, and the merchants the ſeventh, 

wy wy 7 '# „m. 2. ; 
and * Fes and \alfingham ſay, it was the caſtles of Berwick, Edinburgh, 
= * "orough, M. Weſt, p. 427- Walling, p. 64. But in Rymer's 
fhews 4 (the ſame as Jedburgh) inſtead of Edinburgh; which 

or wat great uſe that collection is, in rectifying the miſtakes of hiſto» 
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ſhould any longer retard him. Edward ſurpriſed at this reſo- 
lution which quickly came to his knowledge, formed the de- 
ſign of relinquiſhing his affairs in France, and employing his 
preparations againſt Scotland. He conſidered that Baliol's re- 
volt gave him a plauſible pretence to make himſelf maſter of 
that kingdom, the conqueſt whercof would be of much greater 
importance than Guienne. Inſtead therefore of embarking 
his army for France, as he had intended, he marched di— 
rectly for Scotland. Mean time, Baliol, who depended upon 
the aſſiſtance of France, ſent to the king of England the ſu- 
perior of the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a letter in- 
to his own hand. In the letter he complained of the tre- 
quent injuries received from him, of the many ſummons upon 
very {light occafions, and upon the bare petitions of private 
perſons ; and in concluſion, declared, he would be no longer 
his vaſſal*, This letter ſerved only to exaſperate Edward ſtill 
more, who, continuing his march towards Scotland, an& hearing, 
his affairs in France were in a very ill fituation, reſolved to make 
a conqueſt of that kingdom, as the Englith hiſtorians confels. 
Here may be fixed the beginning of the long war, that bred 
in the hearts of the Engliſh and Scots a mutual enmity, which 
time has not yet been able to extinguiſh. 

Edward was advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with intent to 
befiege Berwick, which was the key of the two kingdoms, 
and for that reaſon of all places moſt liable to the ſieges and 
ſurprizes of both nations. For that purpoſe he had ſent a fleet, 
with ſtrict orders to prevent any thing approaching the town 
he intended to beſiege. But the fleet was ſurprized by the 
Scots, who burnt and ſunk cighteen ſhips. At the ſame time 
they gained another advantage over ſome Engliſh troops, who 
being advanced to ſeize a certain poſt, were cut in pieces with 
the loſs of above a thouſand men. Theſe ſucceſſes, which 
encouraged the king of Scotland, ſerved only to excite Ed- 
ward to revenge, and oblige him to exert his utmoſt to ſub- 
due a people who appeared ſo reſolute to ſhake off his yoke. 
There were in Scotland two factions, one tor Baliol and the 
other for Bruce. Edward, well knowing Bruce had ſub- 
mitted only by force to the judgment pronounced in favour 
of Baliol, believed it might be ot great ſervice to him could 
he perſuade Bruce to join with him: to that end he offered 
him the crown, provided he declared againſt Baliol. Bruce 
accepted the offer with joy, and ſtrengthened Edward's party 
with a great number of friends, who had only out of fear 
taken the oath to Baliol. 

After taking theſe meaſures, Edward entered Scotland, and 
laid ſiege to Berwick. As that place was very ſtrong and well 
garriſoned, he was apprehenſive ot meeting a refiſtance which 
would give Baliol time to prepare, and the Scots in general 
an opportunity of uniting together to free themſelves from a 
danger that equally threatencd them all : ſo nothing could be 
more to his advantage, than to become maſter of Berwick, 
in order to advance into the heart of the Kingdom, and break 
the meaſures of the Scots. This made him reſolve to uſe 
ſtratagem to compaſs his defigns in leſs time. To that end, 
after aſſaulting the town ſeveral days, he ſuddenly raiſed the 
ſiege : at the ſame time, by means of ſome ſoldiers, who, 
pretending to deſert, threw themſelves into the town, he 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that the king of Scotland's ap- 
proach to their relief obliged him to retire. The rumour 
was quickly followed by the falſe news of Baliol's being bur 
a league off, ready to enter the town. Upon this falſe intel- 
ligence, the ſoldiers and townſmen ſallied out to meet him, 
imagining Edward was now at a diſtance. The headleſs, 
multitude falling into an ambuſh, and endeavouring to re- 
treat with precipitation, were ſo briſkly purſued that the 
Engliſh entered into the town, and made a great ſlaughter. 
It is ſaid about ſeven thouſand © Scots periſhed on this occa- 
ſion ©. 

Edward being thus maſter of Berwick, marched to Dun- 
bar, with deſign to beſiege it. He was ſcarce arrived before 
the town, when he heard of Baliol's approach, at the head 
of a numerous army. Though he did not expect the Scots 
could be ready ſo ſoon, he gladly received the news in hopes 
of obtaining a victory that would render him maſter of the 
whole kingdom. Baliol advanced with equal ardour, bent 
upon deciding by a battle, whether he ſhould be tree or a 


rians. See p. 692. 
They were actually delivered. See Rymer's Fad. tom. ii. p. 692. 

o He not only renounced, in the beginning of April, the homage and fe- 
alty he had taken to king Edward, but alto defied him. See Knighton, p. 
2477. Walſing. Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 707. 

© M, Weſtm. ſays fixty thouſand : this town was taken March 30. p. 

2 * 
* Whilſt Edward was employed in fortifying Berwick, ſome Scots made 
an excurſion into Cumberland and burnt the towns of Correbridge and He- 
chleſham, and went and laid ſiege to Carliſle. Waliing. p. 63. ; 
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ſlave, The two armies engaging, fought a good while with footing. But firſt it will be neceſſary to relate the occat 
great bravery, though not with the ſame fortune. The Scots the rupture between France and England. Since the trear 
were at length forced to give way, after loſing the beſt part between St. Lewis and Henry III. the two nations had %, ; 
of their troops : their loſs is ſaid to amount to above twenty in a good underſtanding, when a quarrel between two verſo, 
thouſand men; a loſs ſo great and aſtoniſhing, that they were of little confideration gave occaſion to the two monarch, 8 
not able for a long time to oppoſe the progreſs of the con- take up arms. A Norman pilot and an Engliſh Marine 
querors, After this great victory, Edward immediately re- quarrelling in a port of Guienne, where they were landed. t, 
turned to Dunbar, whoſe gates were opened to him. Then, pilot chanced to be killed. Whether the magiſtrates of the 
without giving his enemies time to breathe, he marched to port neglected to bring the murderer to juſtice, or he was te 
Roxburgh, of which he became maſter with the ſame eaſe. in their power, the Normans ſeeing the murder of their cg, 
Preſently after he approached Edinburgh, the caſtle whereof tryman was left unpuniſhed, reſolved to be revenged : to that 
was ſurrendered in eight days. From thence he went and end, ſurprizing an Engliſh veſſel, they hung up the pilot at the 
ſeized Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable places in ge- yard-arm. Theſe repriſals occaſioned others on both fides 0 
neral. In a word, before the end of the campaign he was that the Engliſh* and Normans made fierce war upon ack 
fo much maſter of all Scotland, that Baliol and the whole na- other wherever they met, even to the plundering one ;,. 
tion had no other remedy but to ſubmit to his mercy : and other's ſhips when it was in their power. For ſome time . 
upon that condition he granted them peace. The king of was only a private war, in which the two kings were dot 
Scotland came to him at Kincardin, and appearing before him concerned: but ſome Engliſh ſhips happening to meet , 
with a white rod in his hand, refigned his kingdom to him, Norman fleet laden with wine, carried them to England, 
to be diſpoſed of according to his pleaſure. The reſignation The owners complaining to the king of France, he demand. 
was drawn up in form, and ſigned by Baliol, with the greateſt ed reſtitution of the ſhips and goods, and immediate ſatisfac. 
part of the barons of Scotland, and ſealed with the great ſeal tion for the outrage. Edward not returning a ſpeedy any; 
of the kingdom. Philip the Fair, who was of a very haughty temper, ſum. 
To confirm this new acquiſition, Edward ordered the ſtates moned him to appear in perſon before the court of peers 
of Scotland to afſemble at Berwick, where all the nobility to ſanſwer to the complaints brought againſt him. The ſun. 
and officers of the kingdom ſwore fealty to him; and deliver- mons was iſſued in 1294, about the time that Edward cited 
ed up all the caſtles and places they were ſtill in poſſeſſion the king of Scotland upon very flight occaſions, as hath becn 
of. Among the Scotch nobles, William Douglas was the related. The French hiſtorians ſay, Edward not appearing 
only perſon that could never reſolve to {wear to a prince, who and only ſending his brother Edmund in his ſtead, Philip, 
had no right to Scotland but what force gave him. This not ſatisfied therewith, ſent the conſtable de Nefle into Gs 
refuſal drew on him the indignation of Edward, who, com- enne, where he ſeized Bourdeaux, with all the reſt of the 
manding him to be conducted to England, kept him in cloſe province. Certainly it muſt be ſurprizing, that ſuch a con- 
confinement, where he ended his days, nor could his miſ- queſt ſhould coſt France fo little. Was it poſſtble for that 
fortunes ever bring him to acknowledge Edward for ſovereign. general to become maſter of Guienne without forming a ſepe 


On 1 


Baliol was likewiſe ſent into England, and confined firſt or fighting a battle, as if it had been an open country, de. 


in the Tower of London, but was aſterwards removed to Ox- ftitute of caſtles and troops for a defence? This makes me 
ford, where he founded the college which bears his name. believe, either the French hiſtorians were ignorant of what 
Other Scotch lords, whom Edward thought it neceſſary to ſe- paſſed on that occafion, or did not think proper to mention 
cure, were ſhut up in ſeveral priſons in England; and if he it. But what does not appear in their hiſtories, is fully ey. 
left ſome their liberty, it was on condition they ſhould keep plained in the Collection of the Public Acts: and then 
in the ſouthern parts, without ever paſſing the Trent on pain of fore I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the part 
death. He might eaſily have been crowned king of Scotland, culars . 
but it was not his intention that the two kingdoms ſhould re- Edward being fummoned to appear before the peers d 
main any longer divided: he had a mind to unite Scotland to France, did not think proper to appear in perſon : he ſer! 
England, as he had done Wales, and to make but one king- prince Edmund his brother to Paris, to anſwer for him, with 
dom of the whole iſland of Britain. This evidently appeared orders to avoid as much as pofſible engaging him in a'wa: 
from his removing into England the crown and ſceptre of with France. This prince was fully empowered to give 
Scotland, with all the reſt of the regalia, and in general every the king of France all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably 
thing that ſhewed the leaſt ſign of the liberty hitherto enjoyed deſire l. Edmund found the French monarch extremely in- 
by the Scots. But it was not ſo eaſy to blot out of their minds cenſed and full of threats. After ſeveral inſtances to enter 
the remembrance of their precious liberty. He did not for- into treaty, his negociation ſeeming to him entirely fruitleſs, 
get to cauſe the famous ſtone, on which the inauguration of he reſolved to return. Juſt as he was ready to depart, the 
their kings was performed, to be conveyed from Scone. The two queens, Mary of Brabant, widow of Philip the Hardy, 
people of Scotland had all along placed in that ſtone a kind and Joanna of Navarre, wife of the preſent king, entreate 
of fatality : they fancied that whilſt it remained in the coun- him to renew the negociation with them. The great defire 
try, their ſtate would be unſhaken ; but the moment it ſhould they expreſfed of procuring a firm peace between the tus 
be removed, great revolutions would follow. For this reaſon King's and Edmund's inſtructions from the king his brother, 
Edward carried it away, to create in the Scots a belief, that eafily induced him to conſent to the propoſal. The two 
the time of the diſſolution of their monarchy was come, and to queens repreſented to him, that Philip was extremely offend. 
leflen the hopes of recovering their liberty f. But how much ed at the affronts received from Edward's ſubjects, and par: 
ſocver they were attached to this fatal ſtone, they ſuffered a ticularly from certain perſons of Guienne, againſt whom be 
greater lots at that time: the burning of their records , by was incenſed to the laſt degree: that therefore it was 1mP9!- 
Edward's order, was to them and their poſterity an irretriev- fible to come to a good agreement, unleſs a reaſonable latte. 
able loſs. Beſides theſe precautions, Edward took care to faction was given him. They added, as the king's © 
ſccure his conqueſt by placing Engliſh garriſons and governors nour was concerned in the affair, there was no other way tv 
in all the caſtles, and leaving John Warren earl of Surrey appeaſe him, butby Edward's making him a public reparation, 
and Suffex ® to command in Scotland, returned in triumph to ſhow the world that he diſclaimed what was done by bbs 
to England. | ſubjects, To that end they propoſed that Xaintes, Talmond, 
After ſecing the firſt war with Scotland ended by the con- Turenne, Puymirod, Penne, and Monflauguin, with the p*t- 
queſt of the kingdom, it is time to conſider what was paſſing ſons complained of, ſhould be delivered to Philip. But as tts 
in France, where Edward's affairs were upon a very different ſatisfaction ſeemed unreaſonable, they intimated to Edmund, 


This is a miſtake ; for Baliol college was founded in the reign of Henry 
III. by John Baliol of Bernard-caſtle, the father of John Baliol the king. 
He only laid the deſign of it, and ſettled yearly exhibitions upon ſome ſcho- 


Or fate's deceiv'd, and heav'n decrees in vain, 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign. Cymb. 


3 : 3 Oar ef unt. 
lars, and at his death, in 1229, he recommended this pious project to Dever- , by Mr. Tyrrel thinks only a calumny, invented by Hecter of Bo 4 
guld his wife. She ſettled the exhibitioners in a tenement, which ſhe hired gee Hiſt. p. 97. ; 8 e Huch de Cit* 
in Horimangers-ſtreet, now Canditch, in 1282. Afterwards, in 1284, ſhe Rapin by miſtake calls him William: at the fame time Hughes 


w” * . " 1 5 land. 
ſingham was made treaſurer, and William de Ormeſby juſticiary o Scoctabe 


wege Mary's hall, near the ſame place, and ſettled the ſociety there hy Rymer's Feeders, t ji. p. 726, & 
„ tom. ii. p. 726, &c. 


er ch: confirmed by her { al! | ; be, 
8 8 a Ar xk gg Ball the King, and by Oliver Duop + Chiefly the Cinque Ports; as alſo ſhips frem Portſmouth, Ireland, & 
f Keneth II. king of the Scots, having made a general ſlaughter of the T. W EBERT; 8 r 
Picts, near the monaſtery of Scone, placed a ſtone there, which vulgar tradi- The beginning of the year 1295, two cardinals came into 3 
tion reported to be the tame as ſerved Jacob for a pillow, and incloſed it in try to make peace between the kings of England and 3 f Rymwers 
4 — 0 chair, for the inauguration of the kings. It had been brought out could be brought to a conclufion, Mat, Weſtm. p. 424. Sce © 
of Spain into Ireland by Simon Breccus, afterwards out of Ireland into Ar- Fœdera, com. ii. p. 669. and to 


. N "ia S e : i | M. Weſtm. ſays he had orders privately to propoſe a marriage, an. 
le, and king Edward cauſed it to be conveyed to Weſtminſter, On it was em. 3ays ne orders Privately to Propoic it kin 
. mis dliſtich: , * — . offer to deliver part of Gaſcogne, and ſome caſtles, in the hands of Fung 


14 : A 4 . 1 N. 
f Phalip, for the ſpace of forty days, if the treaty of marriage took elle. 
Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum p. 421. | 
Invenient lapidem, regnate tenentur ibidem. | 
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tire ſatisfaction. 


that it was only for form ſake, and that Philip would engage 
to reftore the towns and perſons, upon their own requeſt. 
Moreover they promiſed that as ſoon as the King's honour 

as ſafe by this reparation, he ſhould revoke the ſummons, 
* d give Edward a ſafe conduct to come to him at Amiens, 
1 he would receive his homage. Edmund conſented to 
all theſe propoſals, provided the two queens would ſign 
them in writing, and promiſe with an oath that the parti- 
culars agreed upon ſhould be punctually performed. The 
treaty, which was figned by the two queens, and, for 
the king of France's honour, was to be kept ſecret, was 
ſent to Edward who ſeemed very well ſatisfied. He was 
chiefly intent upon what concerned Scotland, and in all 
likelihood bis many ſummonſes to Baliol on trifling pretences, 
were intended only to cauſe him to rebel, in order to have 
occafion to puniſh him. Befides, whilſt the affair was ne- 
gociating at aris, he made himſelf maſter of Scotland : fo 
55 2 war with France at ſuch a juncture could not but 

eatly embarraſs him, he was very glad to give Philip a 
— reparſtion, which in the main was no prejudice to 
him. Finding therefore the French king was contented 
with an appearance of reparation, he reſolved to give it him 
more fully than was even defired, in order to be more ſecure 
of a peace with France, ſo neceflary for him. To that end 
he gave Edmund power to deliver to the king of France all 
Guicnne, with its metropolis, and ſent poſitive orders to 
the ſeneſchal to obey the prince's command, without any 
exception. Edmund acquainting the king of France with 
the orders he had received, declared he was ready to execute 
them, but on condition that, in the preſence of creditable 
witneſſes, the king would promiſe with his own mouth to 

rform the articles ſigned by the two queens. Philip was 
very willing to give him that ſatisfaEtion ; and going into a 
certain room, attended by the duke of Burgundy, gave his 
royal word before the duke, the two queens, Blanch of Na- 
varre wife of Edmund, and the Engliſh embaſſadors, to per- 
form the treaty at the ſame time he revoked with his own 
mouch Edward's ſummons, and ordered the revocation to be 
publiſhed in open hall by the biſhop of Orleans. Edmund 
thinking himſelf ſecure on that fide, ordered the ſeneſchal of 
Guicnne® to deliver the dukedom to the perſon that ſhould 
be empowered by the king of France. Ralph de Netle, con- 
ſt. of France, was commiſſioned to take poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne in Philip's name. The ſeneſchal would have proceed- 
ed with caution, and not delivered up the province, but on 
the terms of the treaty, of which Edmund had informed 
him : but the conſtable refuſed to be tied to any conditions, 
alledging he knew nothing of the treaties between the two 
kings, and was ordered only to take poſſeſſion of Guienne 
in his maſter's name. Then he demanded the perſons agreed 
upon, and ſent them to Paris. 

All the articles being more than performed on the part of 
England, Edmund demanded the reſtitution of Guienne and 
the perſon ſtipulated in the ſecret treaty. To which it was 
anſwered, that his demand ſhould be examined in the king's 
council, At the ſame time Philip lent him word, not to be 
ſurprized if he gave him an harſh anſwer before the council, 
on account of ſome members who were not in the ſecret, 
but as ſoon as they ſhould be gone, he would give him en- 
Edmund relying upon his word, appeared 
betore the council, where Philip was preſent, and demanded 
the reſtitution of Guienne, to which that monarch roughly 
replicd, he would not reſtore it. This anſwer not ſurprizing 
the prince, who expected it, he withdrew into the next room, 
waiting for the performance of the king's promiſe, and was 
left there ſome time without any other anſwer : at length the 
biſhops of Orleans and Tournay came and told him, it was 
in vain to wait any longer, for the king would not be ſoli— 
cited any more upon that affair. Some days after, Philip 
came to the parliament, without acquainting Edmund, and 
ordered the king of England to be publicly cited to appear, 
and anſwer to the articles exhibited in the ſummons. Ed- 
mund not being then in the palace, Hugh de Vere and John 
de Lacy, Edward's embaſladors, entered and ſaid, they could 
not have imagined this affair would be decided by way of 
Juſtice, but according to the treaty, eſpecially as the ſummons 
had been revoked. This excuſe not being admitted, they 


Sir John de Havering ; as alſo fir John de St. John, deputy governor of 
denne. The order bears date February z, at Paris, in 1293. Rymer's 
d. tom. ii. p. 619. 

; 21 ſaid above, that the French hiſtorians explain not the manner how Phi- 
p the Fair made himſelf maſter of Guienne, becauſe I had not then ſeen fa- 
der Daniel's hiſtory, which relates ſome part of what is contained in prince 

Edmunds memorial, though in a very abridged manner, with remarkable 

irrer. and without exactly obſerving the order of time, in quoting 
Valling, in Edwardo. Rapin. 

He ſailed with three hundred and twenty-five ſhips from Plymouth, Jan. 


25 nd Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, along with him. Rymer's Feed, 
Number 31. 
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were diſmiſſed ; and though they defired only till the next 
day to conſult with the king's brother, they could not ob- 
tain that delay. So the court decreed the confiſcation of 
Guienne to the king of France, 

This is the ſubſtance of a memorial in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, where prince Edmund himſelf gives an ac- 
count of the affair, and the manner in which it was tranſact- 
ed, from the beginning of his negociation. It may indeed 
be objected, that it comes from ane of the parties, and con- 
ſequently his teſtimony is not to be credited: but, beſides the 
plainneſs of the memorial, the conqueſt of Guienne, with- 
out ſieges and battles, makes the relation very probable. 
Moreover, we find in the Collection, ſeveral of Edward's 
letters, complaining of being deceived by the king of France, 
There is one, among the reſt, directed to the prelates and 
barons of Guienne, wherein he excuſes himſelf from making 
a treaty with France, without their advice; and tells them, 
he is deceived as much, or more, than themſelves. This 
is further evident from the diſclaiming of the homage he had 
done to Philip, in the following words: 


Our embaſſadors ſhall ſay to the king of France theſe 
© words : 


* Sire, Our lord the king of England, lord of Ireland, and 
% duke of Acquitain, did you homage conditionally ; namely, 
according to the form of the peace made between your an- 
** ceſtors and his, which you have not kept. Moreover, that 
** all differences between your ſubjects and his might be end- 
*ed, a ſecret treaty was made between you and my lord 
* Edmund his brother, as you may remember, containing 
*© certain articles which you have not performed, though he 
has done more than was promiſed on his part. After that, 
* he required you twice by his ſaid brother, and a third time 
by the peers of France, and other great men of the king- 
dom, to reſtore him his land of Guienne, and to deliver 
*© thoſe of his ſubjects whom you detain in priſon, which you 
have refuſed. And therefore it ſeems to him, that you 


Ino longer count him your vaſſal; and accordingly he re- 
*© fuſes to be ſo for the future *.“ 


How great ſoever Edward's vexation might be, to ſee him- 
ſelf thus impoſed on by Philip, he choſe rather to leave Gui- 
enne in the — of that prince, than relinquiſh the war with 
Scotland, which to him ſcemed of greater importance. Be- 
ſides, he was ſenſible, before he engaged in a war with France, 
it would be neceſſary to prevent the diverfion the Scots might 
make on the frontiers of the north. For this reaſon he was 
contented with ſending his brother Edmund to Guienne, 
with a few troops, his ſole aim being to keep Philip em- 
ployed in thoſe parts, for fear of his aſſiſting the Scots. Ed- 
ward not intending a vigorous proſecution of the war in 
Guienne, where he had only Bayonne, and ſome neigh- 
bouring places, it may well be thought what paſſed there 
cannot be very conſiderable : and yet the French boaſt of 
gaining two battles, one under the earl of Valois, and the 
other under the earl of Artois. But theſe actions could not 
be very important, confidering the ſmall number of Edmund's 
forces. The truth is, France was obliged to keep there a con- 
fiderable army, becauſe ſhe had to oppoſe not only the Eng- 
liſh, but the revolts of the natives, who were extremely dit- 
pleaſed with having a new maſter. The ſuperiority of the 
carl of Valois's forces, obliged Edmund to thut himſelf up 
in Bayonne, where he died in 1269. Lacy earl of Lincoln, 
who took the command of the Englith troops, beſieging Daes, 
was forced to make a haſty retreat upon the approach of the 
earl of Artois, who was advancing to raiſe the fiege. Per- 
haps he received on this occaſion | Jun little loſs, which the 
French call a battle 4. However, I do not think it neceſ- 
ſary to dwell any longer on the war of Guienne, ſince it 
produced no remarkable event -f. 

It was not in Gaſcogne that Edward intended to exert his 
utmoſt againſt France. He perceived it very difficult to re- 
cover a province ſo remote from England, and where he had 
no other place but Bayonne. His defign was to attack Philip 
in Flanders, where the fituation of affairs ſeemed to promiſe 
him better ſucceſs. The earl of Flander's circumſtances 
obliged him to ſeek for protection againſt France; and he 


tom. ii. p. 688, 697 Walſing. 

? He very probably died in June, and lies buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
See Rymer's Fad. tom. ii. p. 719. As does alſo William de Valence earl 
of Pembroke, who died this year, June 13, M. Weſt. 


4 In one ſkirmiſh John de St. John, governor of Guienne, was taken pri- 
ſoner. M. Weſt, Walſing. 


r Father Daniel will have it, that this was a very ſharp war, and that the 


Englith were very ſtrong in Guienne. The Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeak of it in 


a very different manner, and with greater probability, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned, Rapin, | 


= X M. Welt. 
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could find none ſo neat or ſo ready as that of the king of proud of their numbers and ſtrength, ſent cartels of de 
England who burned with defire to be revenged. The occa- to Philip, of whom he was offended with none ſo much is 
ſion of the earl's difference with Philip was this. the earl of Flanders, who being his vaſlal, boldly told hin 
In the year 1284, Guy (ſo the earl was called) quarrelled he would no longer acknowledge him for ſovereign. 
with the Gantoi's on account of the government of their Whilſt Philip was preparing to repulſe this attack, Edwarg 
eity, which they pretended he had nothing to do with. In was uſing all poſſible endeavours to procure the money which 
the reign of Philip the Hardy, -this affair was brought before he wanted extremely, on account of his engagements with 
the parliament of Paris, who paſſed ſentence in favour of the the contederate princes. To that end he aſſembled the Par 
earl, and fined the magiſtrates. Guy took this occafion to. hament at St. Edmundibury, and obtained an aid of the eighth 
be as troubleſome as poſſible to the inhabitants of that large part of the moveables of the cities and boroughs, and K 
city, which they highly reſented. When Philip the Fair twelfth-of the reſt of the lairy. This example could not * 
aſcended the throne, things had another face. Philip percerv- fluence the clergy. They pretended they were exempted from 
ing the quarrel between the earl of Flanders and the Gantoi's giving aids to the king, by virtue of a bull ſent the laſt year 
offered him a favourable opportunity to make an advantage of by Boniface VIII. to the atchbithop of Canterbury, which he 
their diſcord, was unwilling to neglect it. Wherefore, he had kept without making public. By the bull all eccleſiaſticʒ 
privately ſent word to the magiſtrates of Ghent, that if they were expreſly forbid to pay any tax to ſecular princes, with. 
would renew their proceſs againſt the carl, he was ready to. out the conſent of the holy ſce. The clergy's refuſal pro- 
do them juſtice. This was ſufficient to engage the city to re · voked the king very highly: nevertheleſs before he procceded 
vive the quarrel. The affair being once brought before the to violent methods, he cauſed it to be repreſented to the 
parliament of Paris, the authority of the thirty- nine magiſtrates principal members, that fince they poſſeſſed fees in the king. 
or governors aboliſhed by the former decree, was re-eſtabliſhed dom, and enjoyed the protection of the laws, as well as the 
in Ghent. The earl was extremely offended, that Philip reſt of his ſubjects, it was but reaſonable they thould contri. 
ſhould reſtore to the city a power which to him was ſo odious. bute to the public expences, But theſe remonſtrances were 
He durſt not however ſhew his reſentment ; but reſolved, to ineffectual. When he found he could not prevail, he com. 
take meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt him, regarding manded all the lay- fees poſſeſſed by the clergy to be ſcized, 
him as an enemy, whole deſigns he ought to 5 Some and their perſons to be thrown out of the protection of the 
time after, by means of Robert de- Bethun his ſon, he per- laws; expreſly torbidding his judges to do them juſtice in 2ny 
ſuaded the cities of Flanders to fortify certain places, contra- caſe whatſoever. So bold a ftep aſtoniſhed the clergy, who, 
ry to the tenor of the treaties with France; aſſuring them, fince the beginning of the monarchy, had never experience 
they would meet with no oppoſition from him. Guy's aim was, the like reſolution in any king of England. If Edward bad 
to ſet the cities at variance with France, leſt Philip ſhould been like his father or grandfather, perhaps that powerful body 
excite them againſt him. Philip was informed of the carl's would have found, in the people's diſcontent, means to make 
proceedings ; but, as he, was then otherwiſe employed, he the king repent of his boldneſs. But as they perceived ir 
did not think proper to diſcover his reſentments, either againſt would be. difficult to ſtir up the people, they did not think 
the cities which had violated the treaties, or againſt their proper to exert their endeavours, which probably would be 
adviſer, Mean while his very filence made the earl ſenſible, to no purpoſe. Wherefore ſome ſpeedily compounding with 
he was to expect an attack ſome other time. Things conti- the King tor the fifth of their goods, their example drew in 
nued thus for ſome years. Philip diflembled his anger, and the reſt. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more ſe- 
Guy continually thought of means to prevent its effects. verely, as he was not only the firſt adviſer of the clergy's te- 
During theſe tranſactions, the rupture between France and fuſal, but perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the others“. 
England broke out. Though Edward uſed all poſſible means The king ordered all his cſtates to be ſeized, with the reve- 
to avoid a war, by the negociation at Paris, he believed that nues of the monaſteries of his dioceſe, and committed the 
what ever happened, he ought to ſecure the aſſiſtance of the managment of them to officers, who left the monks no more 
earl of Flanders, whoſe diſcontent was no ſecret to him. To than was abſolutely neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. In all zp- 
that end he demanded his eldeſt daughter in marriage for pearance, this was to puniſh them for too warmly adhereing 
prince Edward his ſon, judging it an intallible means to bind to their archbiſhop. - The king's reſolution at length made 
him ſtrongly to his intereſt, The negociation, though ſecret, that prelate ſtoop, who to recover his ſovereign's favour, gare 
came to Philip's knowledge, and gave him great uneaſineſs: him a fourth part* of his goods. Thus the clergy when they 
but he concealed it, leſt by ſhowing it he ſhould deprive him- meet with vigorous princes, are as ſubmiſſive, as they are 
ſelf of the means to prevent an alliance ſo prejudicial to France. haughty when they have to deal with thoſe that are ſcrupu- 
To compaſs his ends, he pretended ignorance; and upon lous and weak. 
ſome pretence drawing Guy and his counteſs to Paris, kept Shortly after, on much the ſame occaſion, the lay-lords 
them priſoners. It was a fort of favour that he gave them ſhowed more ſteadineſs than the prelates, though againſt the 
their liberty, on condition they delivered their daughter in fame prince. To execute his grand projects, he aſſembled 
hoſtage, and promiſed to break their alliance with Edward the nobility at Saliſbury, on purpoſe to ſee exactly what 
on pain of excommunication. Guy was no ſooner in his troops each baron could furniſh him with. His intention 
dommions, but he tried all methods to recover his daughter was to make a powerful diverſion in Guienne, whilſt he pret- 
from Philip: but it was not poſſible to ſucceed. Philip was ſed the enemy on the fide of Flanders. But it was difficult to 
too apprehenfive of the earl's union with England, volunta- find lords that would ſerve, but when he commanded in per. 
rily to let go the pledge he had in his power. ſon. Every one deſired to be excuſed ſerving in Guienne, 
1297] Whilſt thele things patled, the affairs of Scotland, though they were willing to furniſh the troops. Edward not 
which wholly employed Edward, afforded him neither leiſure , ſatisfied with their excuſes, threatened to give their lands to 
nor opportunity to think of his projected war againſt Philip. ſuch as would be more obedient. Theſe menaces raiſed great 
But as toon as matters were as he wiſhed, he turned all his commotions among the nobles. They were far from think- 
thoughts to revenge. Philip's fraudulent proceeding, being an ing their lands at the king's diſpoſal. Humphry Bohun high. 


fiance 


injury not to be caſily forgot, he had put a great reſtraint on conſtable, and Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk and marihal ot 
himſelf, in delaying thus long to make him repent of it. England, more bold than the reſt, plainly told the king, they 
However, as he was going to deal with a potent adverſary, it were ready to follow him where he commanded in perion, 
was neceſſary to have a powerful army, which England alone and not otherwiſe. The marſhal added, he was willing © 
was not able to ſupply. Wherefore he ſought means to form lead the van-guard under the king as his office obliged him, 
beyond ſea a ſtrong league againſt France, and though it but would not ſerve under any other, to which none had a 
ſeemed very difficult, failed not to accompliſh it. Beſides right to compel him. The king anſwered in a great pate“ 
the earl of Flanders whom he gained without trouble, Adol- he would make him go. To' which the other replied, he 
phus of Naſſau, newly elected emperor, Albert duke of Au- ſhould not. By the eternal God,” ſaid the king Then 9 
ſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral other princes of great rage, „you ſhall either march or be hanged. 50 
Germany, the duke of Brabant, the earls of Holland, Juliers, * the eternal God,” replied the earl, I will neither mare 


and Luxemburg were engaged in the league, by the great © nor be hanged;” and immediately withdrew without ke, 
tums Edward was to furniſh them with*, All theſe princes, turning to court any more. 


NM. Veſt, fayz, Edward promiſed to give the emperor a hundred thou- which was held at London, Jan. 15. Walfingham. 1 
ſand pounds ſterling, p. 421. In Rymer's Fœd. it is three hundred thou- » He cauſed the bull abore- mentioned to be read in all cathedras. 19 
tand pounds of black "Tournois, tom. ii. p. 741. And gave the earl of p. 428. | 
Flanders fifteen thoufind pounds, to fortify his caſtles, Ib. p. 429. King The fifth part, ſays M. Weſt. and Walſing. 
Edvard gained allo Amadeus carl of Savoy to his fide, nd ſent him two He ordered thoſe that held by knight's ſervices, RoW 
aud twenty thouſand er. ſterling, to pay the forces that were to be raiſed above twenty pounds a year in land, to be ready at London by Ars 
ia his Commons, and the parts adjacent, Ib. p. 681. with hortes and arms to go over with him into Guienne.---And - 1 

NM. Weſt. fays, it was the eighth penny, from all merchants and citi- the cuſtom upon wool, from twenty to forty ſhillings per bag. Wallas 
zens, of cities and towns, p. 422. | p. 69. | 

ile gere them time to conſider- & this matter till the next parliament, 
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Edward had ſeen in the king his father's reign, frequent 
and fatal inſtances of the inſolence of the barons, He knew 
too well how great their union was in the defence of their 

rivileges, to hazard his reputation and quiet in a war againſt 
them A quarrel of that nature muſt have been very preju- 
dicial to him, as well-as to the whole kingdom, The leaſt 
inconvenience that could happen, was the lofing the oppor- 
tunity of being revenged of the king of France. As the ba- 
tons ſtood diſpoſed, it was ſcarce to be doubted, but they 
would have all joined againſt him, if he had undertaken 
openly to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe that dared to with- 
and him to his face. He had ſtill farther reaſon to be con- 
firmed in this belief, when he heard that, dreading his re- 
ſentment, they began to raiſe troops in their defence, in caſe 
he deſigned to attack them *, Without much penetration 
it was eaſy to ſee, they were ſupported. Thefe confidera- 
tions induced the King to hide his reſentment till he could 
ſhow it effectually. Beſides, he was unwilling to loſe the 
opportunity of going into Flanders, where the wants of the 
carl his ally inceſſantly called him. However, it was not 
long before he found a favourable juncture to correct the bold- 
neſs of the two earls, by turning them out of their poſts, 
becauſe they refuſed doing ſomething * . + to their ofli- 
ces for fear of falling into their hands. He was very near 
repenting what he had done. As he was going to embark, 
he received from the biſhops, earls, barons, and commons 
of the realm, a long remonſtrance, containing a liſt of the 
grievances of the nation, and ſeveral violations of the great 
charter. This proceeding made him ſenſible, he was to act 
with deliberation, for tear of provoking a nation, which ſeem- 
ed ready to take fire upon the firſt occaſion. He returned 
therefore a very gracious anſwer to the remonſtrance, and 
promiſed upon his honour, to redreſs, at his return, all the 
abuſes complained of. He defired the nobles to be quiet 
during his abſence, aſſuring them, he would give them en- 
tire ſatisfaction. As it was no leſs neceflary to appeaſe the 

ople, exaſperated by the ſecret practices of the two earls, 
he publiſhed a proclamation to juſtify his conduct, and ſhew 
his reaſons for turning out theſe two great officers. Amongſt 
other things, he ſaid in the proclamation he was informed 
his people were made to believe, that he refuſed to receive 
remonſtrances, tending to the good of the public, which he 
affirmed to be falſe. He exprefled likewiſe great ſorrow for 
having put his ſubjects to vaſt expences for the maintenance 
of his wars. He deſired his people to excuſe what neceſ- 
ſity had conſtrained him to do, and promiſed to obſerve 
the great charter punctually for the future, which he 
ſhortly after performed. The prince his fon, whom he left 
regent ®, aflembling the parliament, and obtaining a large 
ſutidy d, confirmed king John's two charters, by an authen- 
tic act, ſigned in Flanders by the king himſelf, and ſealed 
with the great ſeal which he had carried with him e. We 
may obſerve in the hiſtory of England ſeveral of the like 
inſtances. I mean, that the kings, who have dealt gently 
with their ſubje&s, and anſwered with moderation to their 
complaints, have ſeldom failed to appeaſe them, provided 
they had not, like Henry III. affected continually to deceive 
them and break their word. On the contrary, ſuch as have 
acted too haughtily, have generally brought themſelves into 
great trouble; of which we have ſeen very remarkable ex- 
amples in ſome of the foregoing reigns. 

Whilſt Edward was employed at home in making prepa- 
rations to ſupport the league againſt France, Philip was no 
leſs careful to provide againſt the impending aſſault. He 
ſtrengthened himſelf by alliances with the kings of Caſtile 
and Arragon, and raiſed a powerful army, whilſt Joan queen 
of Navarre his wife, aſſembled her own forces to aſſiſt him. 
Champagne, which belonged to that princeſs, was firſt at- 
tacked by the earl of Bar, one of Edward's allies, who ra- 
vaged the province from one end to the other. But the ſe—- 
quel of this undertaking was as fatal to the earl, as the be- 
ginning was proſperous. Upon the queen's approach, who 


They drew ſeveral of the great men to their fide, and aſſembled about 
fifteen hundred men together, intending to ſtand upon their own defence; 
they refuſed alſo to pay all manner of taxes or contributions. Knighton. 

* The following perſons were appointed his governors or councellors, 
Richard biſhop of London, William Beauchamp, earl of Warwick : and 
Reginald de Gray, John Giffard, and Alan Plokenet, knights. Walſing- 
bum, John de Langeton was appointed chancellor, Rymer's Fœd. T. ii. 
Þ* 791. 
In conſideration of his confirming the two charters, the laity regranted 
n the eighth part of their goods, they had given before at St. Edmundi- 
'Y; (for it had not been yet levied; the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
Wing given expreſs orders to the barons of the exchequer, and the ſheriffs, 
"9 to attempt to collect it; alledging, that it had been granted without their 
knowledge, © fine quorum aſſenſu tallagium non debet exigi, vel imponi.“ 
M. Welt. p. 431.) The clergy alſo granted the king a tenth. Ibid. 

© It was ſealed at Ghent, November 5. This act or ſtatute is extant in 


oke's ſecond inſtitute. p. 525. and contains {ome additions to, or explana- 
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was advancing to defend her country, the earl, ſeized with 
fear, and unable to fight, or retreat, was forced to ſurrender 


to that princeſs, who ſent him priſoner to Paris. 
Mean while the confederate princes made no haſte to ſend 


their troops into Flanders, Adolphus of Naſſau, detained by 
troubles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or as ſome 
affirm, by preſents, could not or would not perform what 
he had promiſed. The duke of Auſtria was bribed by the ſame 
means, and the dukes of Brabant and Luxemburgh, the earls 
of Guelders and Beaumont, followed their example. Philip 
improving this advantage, entered Flanders at the head of 
ſixty thouſand men, and immediately ſat down before Lifle. 
Guy, who impatiently waited for the Engliſh ſupplies, was 
not able to withſtand the king of France, not having, half the 
forces he was made to expect. All he could do was to try 
to break Philip's meafures by a diverſion, under the conduct 
of the duke of Juliers. When the king of France heard, 
that general had taken the field, he detached the earl of 
Artois, who meeting him near Furnes, gave him battle, and 
put his army to rout. The duke of Julicrs was flain in the 
fight, and the earl of Artois loſt his eldeſt ſon. The defeat 
cauſed Guy not to ſtir from Ghent and Bruges, where he. 
expected Edward. Befides, he was in great perplexity, by 
reaſon of the diviſions in his country. There were two 
parties in Flanders, one, called Port-lys, was in the intereſt 
of France, and the other for the earl. 

Edward arrived at laſt, after having been long expected, 
but with forces little proportioned to the great undertaking 9, 
becauſe he depended upon the allies, who were not ſo good 
as their word. At his entry into Bruges, he found the whole 
City in confuſion, by reaſon of the animoſity of the two fore- 
mentioned factions. It was with difficulty, that he at length 
appeaſed the commotions of the city, by granting the in- 
habitants certain privileges concerning their commerce with 
England. After that he came to Ghent, where he found 
the ſame diviſions. So, as on his part, he brought not with 
him all the forces he had promiſed, he himſelf faw with vexa- 
tion how little able the earl of Flanders was, to ſupply the 
troops he had been made to expect. The Flemings were 
divided concerning the war. Some approved of it, whilſt 
others maintained it to be deſtructive to their country, and 
undertaken by their prince for his own, or the king of Eng- 
land's intereſt, Whilſt Edward was employed in compoſing 
theſe differences, ſo prejudicial to his affairs, Philip, after 
a three months fiege, made himſelf maſter of Liſle. When 
he was in poſſeſſion of that place, he eafily reduced Douay, 
Courtray, and ſome other towns in the neighbourhood. Then 
he marched to Bruges, which ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 
He had formed the project of burning the Engliſh fleet, 
which lay at anchor at Dam. But the ear] of Valois, who 
had taken the expedition upon him, not being ſecret enough 
in his preparation, found the Engliſh ſhips ſailed. 

All Edward's meaſures were broken, by the treachery of 
his chief allies, who forſook him after taking his money. The 
ſupplies he could expect from the carl of Flanders, were un- 
certain and inconſiderable, by reaſon of the Port-lys faction, 
which oppoſed all reſolves detrimental to France. . His own 
troops were too few to enable him to withſtand his enemy's 
forces. Beſides, freſh commotions in Scotland rendered his 
preſence neceſſary in his kingdom, where too he was not 
without fear, that his abſence might occaſion ſome troubles. 
All theſe conſiderations induced him to ſeek ſome expedient 
to get off,. without being obliged ro abandon the carl of 
Flanders, whom he had engaged in his quarrel. He found 
no better than to defire a truce, which was granted him ſolely 
upon the account of the king of Sicily, and the earl of Savoy, 
who uſed their intereſt for him. By the truce, (which was 
to laſt but till the Epiphany for Guienne, and till St. An- 
drew's day © only for Flanders) Philip continued in poſſeſſion 
of the places he had taken. Probably, this condition ſerved 
to prolong the truce tor two years, Philip being very well 
pleaſed peaccably to enjoy his conqueſts. How haſtily ſoever 


tions of ſome articles in Magna Charta. It is as follows: r. No tallage, or 
aid, ſhall be impoſed, or levied, by us or our heirs, in our kingdom, with- 
out the will and conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, knights, 
burgeſſes, and other frecholders in our kingdom. 2. No officer belonging 
to us, or our heirs, ſhall take the corn, proviſions, or any other goods what- 
ſoever, without the owner's confent. 3. Nothing ſhall be taken for the 
future, for any ſack of wool, under the name and pretence of cuſtome, 
4. We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that all the clergy and laity in 
our kingdom, enjoy all their laws, liberties, and free cuſtoms, as fully and 
freely, as they have been uſed to enjoy them at any time. And if any 
ſtatutes have been made, or cuſtoms introduced, by us or our anceſtors, con- 
trary to them, we will and grant, that they be for ever void and null. The 
reſt relate only to the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, &c. See Coke's ſecond in- 
ſtitute, p. 532, &c. Knighton, Walſingham. 

4 Knighton ſays, he carried over one thouſand five hundred men at arme, 


and fifty thoutand foot; thirty thoutand whereof were \\ elſhmen, 


© Till eight days after. Sec Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 1959-29%% 8 
| , $4 Wainnge 
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Edward might be to ſettle matters in Scotland, he ſpent the 
reſt of the winter at Ghent, to try to unite the inhabitants of 
that powerful city. He hoped by that means to have a con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from thence, when the truce was expired. 
During his ſtay, he was in danger of his life, by a ſedition 
of the citizens, who were reſolved to murder all the Engliſh, 
It is ſaid, he owed his life to the generoſity of a Flemiſh 
knight, of the Porte-lys faction, who by his intreaties ſtopped 
the fury of the mutinous people. His danger giving him 
reaſon to dread ſome freſh inſult, he relinquiſhed his under- 
taking and returned to his dominions. { 

Such was the ſucceſs of Edward's expedition into Flanders, 
The powerful league which ſeemed ready to ſwallow up 
France, ſerved only to drain the treaſure of the projector, and 
convince him, how difficult it would be to recover by force 
the country loſt by his imprudence. To be diſappointed in 
his projects, was not much: that is a misfortune to which 
the greateſt men are ſometimes liable. But here was more: 
he could not extricate himſelf out of the difficulties he had 
run into, without greatly injuring his honour. Notwithſtand- 
ing his promiſe to protect the earl of Flanders, he deſerted 
him however, as will be ſeen hereafter. Let us return now 
to Scotland, which is to be the chief ſubject of the reſt of 
this reign. 

Though Edward had conquered Scotland, he had not ſub- 
dued the hearts of the Scots, who bore with impatience the 
yoke impoſed on them by force. When they faw Edward 
employed in Flanders, they took that opportunity to riſe un- 
der the conduct of William Wallace, a man of no illuſtrious 
family, and of a ſtill meaner fortune, but of a very great 
genius l. This generous Scot, though of little authority 
among his countrymen, took upon him to raiſe his country 
out of the gulph of miſery wherein it was plunged, whilſt 
the perſons of the higheſt rank, divided by factions, or ad- 
hering to the conqueror, were ſtriving who ſhould moſt per- 
petuate its ſlavery. The Scotch writers give this famous man 
a character, which equals him to the greateſt heroes, and are 
at aloſs for words lofty enough to expreſs his merit. Wallace 
then, though ſcarce known in Scotland, reſolving to retrieve 
the liberty of his country, aſſembled a ſmall number of troops 
for that purpoſe. How inconſiderable ſoever this body was, 
of which he had the command, he made ſo wonderful a pro- 
greſs, that one does not know which to admire moſt, either 
the boldneſs, or the firſt ſucceſs of his enterprize. All that 
longed for liberty, finding there was a man hardy enough 
to Read them liſted in crowds under his banner, and quickly 


formed a conſiderable army. With this aid Wallace attack- 


ed the places poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, whoſe garriſons 
were weak, becauſe Edward had wanted his troops in Flan- 
ders, By his ſeverity to thoſe that fell into his hands, he 
{truck ſuch terror into the reſt, that ſcarce any place held out 
to extremity, for fear of being liable to the ſame treatment. 
By this means he recovered in a very ſhort ſpace, all the towns 
taken by the Engliſh, and left them only the fingle town of 
Berwick®. Theſe proſperous ſucceſſes bred in his army ſo 
great admiration for his bravery, that without ſtanding upon 
the uſual formalities, he was declared regent of the kingdom. 
Edward, who was then in Flanders, hearing, of Wallace's 
progreſs b, haſtened the concluſion of the treaty above-men- 
tioned and returned into England, bent upon ſeverely pu- 
niſhing the revolt of the Scots. 

{1298 ] Before he undertook the expedition, it was abſolutely 
neceflary to ſettle two affairs of equal importance. The firſt 
was, to find fome way to make peace with France, leſt Philip 
ſhould aſſiſt the Scots. The ſecond, to give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the people, as he had promiſed to do after his return. He 
tound no better method to attain his firſt aim, than by getting 
Philip to agree to refer their difference to Boniface VIII. 
who was not yet at variance with that prince as he was after- 
wards, Philip clofing with the propoſal, the two monarchs 
left their conteſts to the pope's arbitration, not as head of 
the church, but as a private perſon under the name of Be- 
nedict Cajetan. 


This affair being like to ſucceed, the ſecond was to be 


T. Walſingham ſays, that William de Ormeſby, king Edward's juſticiary 
in Scotland, having baniſhed ſeveral perſons out of that kingdom, becauſe 
they refuſed to ſu ear fealty, and do homage to his maſter : they entered 
into a confederary, and chote Wallace for their leader, in May, this year, 

70. 
£ And ſoon after the Scots became alſo maſters of it; namely after the 
battle of Sterling, wherein the Engliſh were defeated, and Hugh de Creſling- 
ham the treaſurer ſlain; whom the Scots hated ſo, that they fleaed him, and 
cut his ſkin in pieces. Walſingham, p. 73, 

+ He ordered | ohn de Warren, earl of Surrey and Suſſex, to aſſemble the 
militia beyond the Trent, and go and chaſtiſe the Scots: accordingly, the earl 
lent his nephew, Henry de Percy, into Scotland, but it does not appear he 
pertormed any remarkable exploit. Ib. p. 70. 


At York, Walüngham, M. Wett. p. 431. And becauſe the confirma- 


RY OF ENGL AND. 


thought of. In order to gain the affection of his ſuljca, 
Edward called a parliament”, and, of his own accord, con. 
firmed the great charter *, It is true, he infiſted very much 
upon having this clauſe inſerted in the confirmation, Savin 

the Prerogatives of the Crown. But finding the parliament 
oppoſed it with great warmth, he choſe to defiſt, which had 
a very good effect upon the people. 

Edward being thus freed from the uneafineſs theſe tuo 
affairs gave him, put himſelf at the head of a powerful army 
and advancing towards the middle of Scotland, met his ene. 
mies at Falkirk. The two armies were encamped ſo ne; 
together, that the Engliſh hearing a great ſhout in the ene. 
mies camp, haſtily ran to their arms, believing they were 
going to be attacked. The king alſo would mount his hor, 
but as he was putting his foot in the ſtirrup, the horſe frighteg 
by the noiſe, threw him on the ground, and with a kick 
broke two of his ribs, This ſad accident hindered him not 
from being in the battle, which quickly enſued, and con. 
manding with the ſame preſence of mind as if he had been 
unhurt. The battle proved bloody, and withal very fatal to 
the Scots, who according to ſome writers, loſt threeſcote 
thouſand men: but this is not very likely. Others, who te. 
duce the number to ten thouſand, are perhaps as wide of the 
truth. Be this as it will, the loſs of the Scots was fo great 
that for a long while they were not able to hold up their head. 
Wallace, with the remains of his army, retired behind the 
northern fens, where it was not poſſible to follow him. Mean 
time Edward improving his victory, retook all the places of 
ſtrength, with the ſame eaſe he had loſt them. So he may 
be ſaid on this occafion to conquer Scotland a ſecond time. 
After giving neceſſary orders for the preſervation of the king. 
dom, he marched back into England, where he was called 
by important affairs. | 

Wallace was not then in a condition to take advantage of 
Edward's abſence. He had not only loſt his army, but more- 
over plainly perceived the jealouſy of the Scotch lords was 
one of the principal cauſes of his defeat. His virtue, inſtead 
of filling them with emulation, made them apprehenſive of 
his aſpiring to the crown. In this belicf, they choſe rather 
that their country ſhould groan under perpetual bondage, th: 
ſee themſelves reduced to do homage to one of ſo interior 1 
birth. Theſe ſuſpicions muſt have been ſpread among ti: 
nobility, fince Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, ſon of the can- 
didate to the crown, upbraided Wallace upen it. The ea 
who ſerved in Edward's army, being on the day of the 
battle of Falkirk, in purſuit of Wallace who was retreating, 
and being ſtopped by a little river, which the Scots had jul: 
paſſed, ſent to defire him to come and ſpeak with him on the 
oppoſite bank. Wallace conſenting to it, Robert repreſented 
to him, © That he was ruining himſelf by his ambition. 


That there was no likelihood of his reſiſting the forces ot 


* the king of England, and though he might flatter bimſe!: 
© with ſuch hopes, the great men of the kingdom wou 
never be brought to own him for king.” Wallace repliec, 
© That in taking up arms, he was not in the leaſt ſwaye 
«© by ambition: That he acknowledged himſelf too unwortiy 
of the throne, to dare to look ſo high; but that his on! 
e aim was to free his country, which the great men of li 
ce realm ſuffered to be ruined by their cowardice.” It is fail 
this reply made ſuch an impreſſion on Bruce's mind, that he 
burſt out into tears. It is added, that he reſolved from that 
very moment, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to deliver Scot- 
land from the ſlavery ſhe groaned under. 

Mean time Wallace, knowing how much the great mens 
jealouſy of him was prejudicial to the intereſts of the kingdom, 
reſigned his regency, and ated only as a private perſon. He 
ceaſed not however, to the utmoſt of his power, and upon 
all occaſions, to endeavour to ſet his country free. Some 
time after Edward left Scotland, they who had any remain» 
of affection for their country, choſe Comyn for regent. But 
the regency was of little conſequence, ſince it gave him a. 
thority only over a ſmall part of the kingdom, and 2 few 
confuſed troops, eſcaped from the late battle. 

Upon Edward's return into England!, he uſed his utmoſt 


tion of the two charters had been done beyond fea, the earls of Hereford znd 
Norfolk defired, that the ſaid confirmation ſhould be now renewed: the ear" 
of Surry, Warwick, and Ralph de Mont-hermer, promiſed in the Uns? 
name, that it ſhould be done, at his return from Scotland; which . , 
cordingly performed, in a parliament holden at London. in Le t. 138“ 
Walſingham, 3 
* He appointed alſo commiſſioners in each county, to inquire w_ : 
grievances. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 813. The laity granted hin 
ninth, and the clergy a tenth. M. Weſt. p. 431. 3 
After the battle of Falkirk, king Edward intended to march further = 
Scotland, but was forced to alter his reſolution, becauſe the county fs 
utterly waſted, and his fleet not arriving with proviſions, as Was ** 2 
great ſcarcity was thereby occaſioned in his camp. He retired . 
through the foreſt of Selkirk towards England, taking by the Way the c W 
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rs to promote the negotiation, now in the hands of 
— 2 for * reſtitution of Guienne u. Since he del- 
aired of regaining that province by arms, the alliance of 
- earl of Flanders was a burden to him, the proteCtion he 
had promiſed him being a perpetual obſtacle to the conclu- 
on of the peace. He reſolved therefore to abandon his ally, 
and from thenceforward all difficulties began to vaniſh, The 
unfortunate earl, forſaken by the king of England, and, on 
the other fide, prefled by the earl of Valois, who command- 
ed the French army in Flanders, knew not which way to 
turn bimſelf. In this wretched fituation, he was perſuaded 
at length to deliver himſelf up to that prince, who promiſed 
to conduct him to Paris, that he might treat in perſon with 
the king, and in caſe he could not within a twelve month 
obtain a peace, to permit him to return into his dominions. 
But Philip not thinking himſelf bound by his brother's word, 
kept the earl priſoner. | 

[1299] The two years truce between France and England be- 
ing about to expire, the embaſſadors of the two kings met at 
Montreuil upon the Sea, where the pope ſent them his ſen- 
tence of arbitration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 
that Edward ſhould again take poſſeſſion of Guienne, and, 
to reſtore union between the two kings, ſhould marry Mar- 
garet, fiſter of Philip *, and that Iſabella, daughter of Philip 
ſhould be given to the prince of Wales, fon of Edward, 
It was ſaid alſo in the ſentence, that John Baliol, king of 
Scotland, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the pope's 
nuncio, to be kept where he ſhould think proper. The ple- 
nipotentiaries of the two crowns ſigned this ſentence: but 
as there were ſeveral things to be adjuſted in order to put it 
in execution, they agreed upon a truce, Which afterwards 
was often prolonged before the treaty of peace was ſigned. 
Mean while Baliol was delivered to the biſhop of Vincentia, 
the pope's nuncio, who committed him to the cuſtody of 
ſoin- French biſhops. 

When the new regent of Scotland heard that a treaty was 
negociating at Montreuil between France and England, he 
ſent deputies to to entreat him to cauſe Scotland to be 
included. The juncture appeared favourable; Edward ear- 
y withed to recover Guienne by treaty, not thinking 


in condition to regain it in any other way; probably 
be would upon that conſideration grant Scotland 
tr, ble 107115, it the king of France would ſeriouſly endea- 


> obtain them. And indeed Philip tried at firſt to per- 

award to leave Scotland in quiet: but the moment he 
-.0poſed it, he found it impoſſible to procure any thing but 
joe little advantages, which too they would be obliged to 
chaſe by a formal acknowledgement of the power that held 
them in ſlavery, Edward was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where 
he ſcarce met with any more oppoſition ; ſo to propoſe his 
granting a peace to that Kingdom, was in effect to defire him 
to relinquiſh his conqueſt. On the other hand, he could not 
grant a ſeparate peace to the regent and his adherents, with- 
out leaving in Scotland a power independent of his own. 
All therefore that Philip could obtain was a ſeventh months 
truce for ſuch as could not think of bearing his yoke. If we 
believe the Scotch hiſtorians, the truce was ill-kept by Eng- 
land. But perhaps this is only to juſtify Comyn's reſolution 
to break it. However that be, the regent aſſembled the lords 
whom he knew to be well- affected to their country, and re- 
preſented to them the ſad condition it was reduced to. He 
told chem, if they gave Edward time to ſecure his conqueſt, he 
would take fuch meaſures as would render ineffectual all fu- 
ture endeavours for the recovery of their liberty: that as ſoon 
as the few remains of the Scots which ſtill reſiſted were ſub- 
dued, he would entirely reduce the miſerable kingdom to a 
perfect ſlavery : that his deſign would now have been execut- 
ed, had it not been retarded by the truces procured them by 
France : that there was therefore no time to loſe, and it was 
neceſſary, ſpeedily to reſolve to make a generous effort for their 
liberty, or to leave their country in perpetual flavery. Then 
he ſhewed them with what caſe they might free themſelves 


of Ayer and Loughmaben in Annandale : and from thence came to Carliſle, 
and afterwards to Durham, where he held a great council in the beginning of 
September, and beſtowed on ſeveral great men of England and Scotland, the 
eſtates of ſuch Scotiſh noblemen as had of late revolted from him. From 
thence he removed to Tinmouth, and then to Cotingham near Beverley, 
where he kept his Chriſtmas. Walſingham. 

Not long after Chriſtmas, king Edward held a parliament at London, 
on the firſt Sunday in Lent ; wherein he was petitioned by the parliament to 
confirm the great charter, and charter of foreſts; accordingly he confirmed 
the former, but refuſed to confirm the latter : whereupon the parliament 
broke up in diſcontent. Mat. Wet. 

* Eleanor, wife of Edward, died November 28, 1291, of a fever, at 

rantham, in Lincolnſhire. In memory of her, the king erected a croſs 
Wherever her corpſe reſted, in the way from Lincolnſhire to Weſtminſter : as 
at Waltham, St. Alban's, Dunſtable, etc. and particularly Charing-croſs, Ry- 
mers Feed, tom. ii, p. 498. Margaret was to have from the king her father 
for her dower fifteen thouſand pounds de Tornois petiz. Rymer's Fœd. 
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from the yoke, whilſt Edward depended on their weakneſs, 
and the winter ſeaſon offered them advantages which they 
could never more expect when once it was paſſed. Theſe 
remonſtrances produced the deſired effect. The lords, fond 
of liberty and impatient of · their ſervitude, unanimoully re- 
ſolvedꝭ to riſe in arms, and every one laboured to inſpire 
the people with the ſame reſolution. It was not dit- 
ficult to ſucceed, for the meaner ſort were ſtill more exaſpe- 
rated againſt the Engliſh than the nobles, becauſe they were 
worle treated. In a ſhort time the whole kingdom role, and 
it was not poſſible for the Engliſh garriſons to put a ſtop to 
ſo general a revolt. All the inhabitants of the towns as well 
as of the country taking up arms the ſame day and hour, the 
garriſons found themſelves attacked all at once, both within 
and without, with ſuch rage and fury, that there was no 
poſhbility of reſiſting. In a word they were reduced to the 
neceſſity of defiring leave to depart the kingdom, otherwiſe 
they could not avoid being cut in pieces, 

[1300] Edward enraged that there was no end of theſe 
things, raiſed an army with all poſſible ſpeed, and, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon would permit, entered a third time e, ſword in hand, 
that unfortunate kingdom. The Scotch army, which con- 
fiſted only of ill-armed and undiſciplined militia, not being 
able to ſtand againſt Edward, would have retired upon his 
approach: but he followed them ſo briſkly, that being at 
length overtaken and obliged to engage, they were entirely 
routed, Hiſtorians affirm that the fate of Scotland would 
have been determined that day, if the Engliſh could have 
purſued their enemies through the fens, which were known 
to the natives, but which the conquerors durſt not venture 
to pals P. | 

The Scots, upon this defeat, deſpairing of making any far- 
ther reſiſtance, had recourſe to intreaties and ſubmiſſions. 
They humbly defired the king to give them leave to redeem 
their lands with money, and to reftore their king on what 
conditions he pleaſed, But he refuſcd both theſe requeſts, 
This cruelty cauſed them to ſeek means to eaſe their miſery, 
by putting themſelves under the pope's prote&ion, to whom 
they ſent embaſſadors with an offer of the ſovereignty of theit 
country, Boniface VIII. whoſe ambition is well known, im- 
mediately accepted the offer, He had been uſed to proceed 
very haughtily with Chriſtian princes, imagining they were 
implicitly to ſubmit to his will, and that his authority reached 
to temporals as well as ſpirituals. In this belief he ſuppoſed 
his bare letter was ſuthcient to cauſe Edward to quit all his 
pretenſions to Scotland. In the beginning of the brief, the 
pope took for granted what had never been heard of. 


Boniface, ſervant of ſervants, etc. to our beloved ſon Ed- 
ward, illuſtrious king of England, greeting, and apoſtoli- 
cal benediction. 


WE know, dear ſon, and experience has often convinc- 
ed us, how great your devout affe&tion is for the church of 
Rome, who upholds you in the bowels of love. We know, 
I ſay your ardent zeal and reverence for her, and your rea- 
dineſs to obey her orders. This 5 us a firm hope and 
entire conſidence that your royal highneſs will receive our 
words in good part, diligently liſten to them, and effectually 
put them in execution. Your royal highneſs may have heard, 
and we doubt not but you remember, that of old the king- 
dom of Scotland did, and docs ſtill, belong to the church of 
Rome, as all the world knows, and, as we have been in- 
formed, was never held either of yourſelf or predeceſſors, etc. 


The reſt of the brief, which is too long to be inſerted, 
contains molt of the objections againſt the pretenſions of the 
kings of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland. As in all 
appearance the pope had been inſtructed by the Scotch em- 
batladors, it is to be preſumed that it, during the aflembly at 
Norham, the ſtates of Scotland returned no anſwer to what Ed- 
ward alledged, it was not for want of proofs, but from quite 
another motive, The pope likewiſe upbraided Edward for 


tom. ii. p. 841. What dower king Edward granted her, ſee Ibid. p. 854. 
Margaret landed at Dover, Septemb. 8. and king Edward and ſhe were mar- 
ried at Canterbury, September 10. Mat. Weſt. 

„ And in his way thither, held a parliament at York, November 11. 
Walting. p. 77. 

? King Edward having kept his Chriſtmas at Berwick, and delivered the 

vernment of Scotland to Jobn de St. John, and others joined in commiſ- 
Jo with him, returned into England about Candlemas; and coming to 
Wincheſter, he ſent tor the citizens of London, and reſtored their liberties, 
after they had been kept twelve years in his hands. But before he left Scot- 
land, he iſſued out his writs, dated at Berwick, December 29, for the calling 
a parliament to meet him at Weſtminſter the ſecond Sunday in Lent, in 
which the Great Charter and that of Foreſts were renewed and confirmed: 
and a new ſtatute was made for the better explaining them, called Articult 
ſuper Chattas, which may be ſeen in Cook's ad Infiitute, p. 337. Fabian's 
Chron. Rot. Clauſ. 28 Ed. I, 
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all the violences committed in the Scotch war, and particu- 
larly for the impriſonment. of ſeveral biſhops. In fine, he 
made himſelf judge of the controverſy between the Engliſh 
and Scots, and ordered the king to ſend embaſſadors to Rome, 
with all neceſſary inſtructions, within ſix months at fartheſt, 
after which he would pronounce a final ſentence. 

This haughty proceeding was by no means proper to cauſe 
Edward to lay down his arms. He was fo offended at it, 
that inſtead of regarding the pope's pretenſions, he ſwore, it 
he heard any more of them, he would deſtroy Scotland from 
ſea to ſea. The deputies of the Scots, who were preſent, 
could not hear theſe threats without emotion: they told 
him, he had till a great deal to do before matters could be 
brought to that paſs, and there was not a Scotchman but what 
would ſpill the laſt drop of his blood in the defence of his 
country. But notwithſtanding his reſolution not to leave 
Scotland before it was entirely reduced, he durſt not refuſe 
the king of France a truce which he demanded in behalf of 
the Scots. 

It was during this truce that Edward inveſted, his eldeſt 
ſon, now ſeventeen years old, with the principality of Wales 
and the carldom of Cheſter. The Welſh rejoiced at it, and 
conſidered it as a mark of the king's favour, becauſe the young 
prince was born in their country. 

[1301] In the beginning of the next year the king fum- 
moned a parliament at Lincoln d, to conſult with them con- 
cerning the pope's pretenſions to Scotland, and about an an- 
ſwer to his brief. The parliament being no leſs exaſperated 
at the pope's pretenſions and haughtineſs than the king him- 
ſelf, it was reſolved that a letter ſhould be ſent to the pope, 
ſigned by all the barons of the realm. In the letter they 

lainly tell him the direct contrary to what he aſſerted in his 
brief, namely, that the crown of England had immemorially 
enjoyed the right of ſovereignty over Scotland, and' it was 
notorious that Scotland, as to temporals, never belonged to 
the church of Rome : that therefore the parliament would 
never ſuffer the king's prerogative to be called in queſtion, or 
embaſſadors to be tent to Rome upon that account, though 
the king himſelf ſhould be willing to be ſo condeſcending to the 
holy ſee. Finally, they defired the pope to leave the king 
and people of England in the enjoyment of their rights with- 
out giving them any diſturbance*, This letter was followed, 
tome months after, by another from the king himſelf, with 
a memorial, like that at Norham, to juſtify that the king- 
dom of Scotland had been always dependent on the crown of 
England. But whereas in the firſt he carries his claim no 
higher than Edward the Elder, in this he derives it from Bru- 
tus, firſt fabulous king of the Ifle of Albion, tracing it 
through all the reigns of the fictitious kings mentioned in the 
hiſtory or rather the romance of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
which he did not venture to do in the memorial drawn up for 
the Scots: but every thing was valid to the pope and Itali- 
ans, who were not ſufficiently verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
to diſcern truth from falſhood. Befides the king's letter was 
very reſpectful, and contained no expreſſions offenſive to his 
holineſs. This moderation on ſuch an occaſion, when he was 
highly provoked at the pope's pretenſions, muſt be aſcribed 
to the need he had of him in the affair concerning the reſti- 
tution of Guienne, 

The truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired, but Ed- 
ward returned, and ſpent the whole winter in that kingdom. 
But when he was preparing to renew the war, he was ſo 
ſtrongly ſollicited by the king of France, that he could not 
refuſe the Scots the prolonging the truce till November. 
One might wonder he ſhould have ſo much complaiſance for 
Philip, if it was true, as ſome affirm, that he had made a 
peace with France at Montreuil and taken poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne. But it is certain, the peace between the two crowns 
was not fully concluded till 1303, and the treaty of Mon- 
trcuil was properly, only the pope's arbitration, containing ſe- 
veral articles, the performance whereof might meet with great 
difficulties, though in general the two kings were fatisfied 
with it, This makes Edward's deference for Philip not ſo 
itrange, ſince by a refuſal he might have retarded the con- 


4 Jauary 21. In this parlianient the earls and barons complained of 
grievances, and petitioned the confirmation of the two charters, which re- 
qucſt of theirs the king complied with. M. Weſt. p. 433. The laity 
granted the king a fifteenth, Ibid, 

This remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by a hundred earls and barons, who de- 
clare beſides, that they had authority to repreſent the whole community of 
the kingdom, Dr, Howel has given the names of them, and calls it a liſt of 
thoſe worthy patriots who withitood papal uſurpation, The liſt and names 
ot them are in Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 873, 874. 

John de Segrave; about the beginning of November, conſtituting him 
governor of Berwick, and guardian of the kingdom of Scotland, Walſing. 

: Thete three battles were fought on February 24. 1392. Buchanan. 

» The Scotch hiſtorians aſcribe all the glory to Comyn and Frazer, with- 
out maitioning Wallace, See Buchanan, Whereas the Engliſh attribute 
all to the brave Wallace, M. Welt, Walſing. 


cluſion of a peace by which Guienne was to be reſtoreq, 
[13092] The truce with Scotland being about to ex; 
Edward ſent Segrave * into that kingdom to renew A 5 
The general marched thither not ſo much with deſign to felt 
the Scots, whom he thought unable to refiſt him, as of 
ſtroy the country: to that end he divided his army into — 
bodies, which marched at ſome diſtance from one another i 
order to incloſe the more ground. His notion that there = 
no danger, cauſing him to march in a careleſs manner ay 
without vouchſafing to inform himſelf of the poſture of his 


enemies, he unexpectedly met with him near Roſlin, five 


miles from Edinburgh: as he was too far advanced with the 


body he commanded, to receive any afhiſtance from the other 
the Scotch army, under Comyn and Frazer, attacked him 
without loſs of time, and immediately put him to rout, Th, 
neareſt of the two other bodies hearing the general ug 
attacked, haſted to his relief, but not being able to come ting 
enough, was likewiſe deteated. Though the Scots were vic. 
torious in theſe two engagements, it was not without diff. 
culty and loſs. Their wounded being many, and their trggy; 
much haraſſed, they were willing to take ſome reſt, hen 
they ſaw the third body of the Engliſh advancing to attack 
them: the fight put them into ſuch diſorder, that they would 
forthwith have taken to flight if the exhortations of their gr 
nerals had not revived their courage. This laſt battle was the 
ſharpeſt of the three*: the Engliſh, animated with a defire gt 
revenging their countrymen, and the Scots encouraged hy 
their two victories, fought a good while with equal animgj. 
ty but the Scots had the advantage at laſt and routed their 
enemies. The Engliſh hiſtorians ſlightly paſs over theſe 
three battles and the Scots on the contrary take care to extol 
this triple victory v. Perhaps the one ſay too much, and the 
others too little: be this as it will, it cannot be denied that 
this check appeared of moment to Edward, fince it made him 
reſolve to enter Scotland once more with a greater army than 
ever. It was not in his power however to execute his defign 
till the next year, becauſe he could not help including the 
Scots in a truce made with France till June. 

{ 1303] Before the truce was expired, the peace between 
the two crowns was concluded at Paris, on the 20th of May, 
1303 *. Philip reſtored Guienne to Edward, who promiſed 
to do him full homage, and without limitation, in the city of 
Amiens. As for the allies of the two kings, there was no 
mention of them in the treaty : on the contrary, each mo- 
narch obliged himſelf by oath not to aſſiſt the others enemies, 
Thus the Scots and earl of Flanders were equally abandon- 
ed. This is one of the many remarkable inſtances, how 
little petty princes can rely upon their alliances with more 
powerful fovereigns : though the firſt article always runs, that 
neither peace nor truce ſhall be made without the conſent ot 
all parties, it is uſually this, that is firſt violated. Indeed 
Philip perſuaded the Scots that he would procure them a ſe- 
perate peace at a future interview with Edward, but nothing 
was farther from his thoughts; or he had left the Scots to 
the mercy of the king of England only to prevail with him 
to abandon the Flemings, who, having taken up arms againſt 
him, had now gained great advantages. Baliol, from whom 
this treaty had taken all hopes of being ever reſtored, lived 
upon his eſtate in Normandy, and ſpent the reſidue of h- 
days as a private perſon x. | 5 
The unexpected conteſts between pope: Boniface and Pii- 
lip the Fair had long delayed the concluſion of the peace. 
The pope, who had projected to turn the arms of the Chril- 
tians againſt the infidels, pretended arbitrarily to command 
all the princes of Europe to end their differences according 
to his caprice, and prepare to ſend or lead in perſon th 
forces to the Holy land. The haughtineſs wherewith he 
would have treated the king of France, occaſioned loch 
diſputes between them as grew at length to an open Iv” 
ture. 

For this cauſe Philip, looking upon the pope as his ene!» 
rejected his arbitration, and concluded a peace with Ewald, 


without the intervention of him whom they had choſen for 
umpire ?, 


The commiſſioners or plenipotentiaries appointed by king Edward“? 
conclude this peace, were Armadeus earl of Savoy, Henry de Lacy © 
Lincoln, and Otto de Grandiſon, as appears by the king's comuilſo) e 
them dated at Odiham, January 10. See Rymer's Faedera, tom 1. 9. 928, 

He was delivered by the conſtable of Dover caſtle to Reginald vithop T 
Vizenza, the pope's nuncio at Witſant, in 1299, as appears by the Kung 3 
warrant to him, dated at Canterbury, July 14, in Rymer's Feed. tom. 0 b 
840. King Edward, in 1306, granted his land and Eſtate in England * 
John de Bretagne, his nephew, Rymer's Feed, tom. ii. p. 102). 104 

This year the ſaid pope dicd on October 12, after he had been e. 
by the king of France of hereſy, fimony, and murder, impriſoned an 4. = 
dered of all his goods. Walſing. p. 87. This year alſo the king's ce _ 
at Weſtminſter was broke open, and robbed of about one hundred thou! Fi 
pounds; for which ſeveral of the monks of Weſtminſter abbey were . 
lone, See Rymer's Feed, tam. 11, p. 930, 938. Tue 
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ving nothing more to fear from France, carried 
W ae? tume Bro Scotland, with ſo numerous an 
that he met with no reſiſtance. He penetrated even 
hi utmoſt bounds of the iſland, ravaging the country on 
all fides, the Scots being unable to M ſo formidable a 
wer. Wallace alone kept cloſe to him with ſome troops, 
*1 order to harraſs him, and revenge the Scots upon the Eng- 
Jiſh ſoldiers that ventured to ſtir from the army, How great 
ſoever Edward's advantages were, he was not fo ſevere to 
thoſe who voluntarily ſubmitted as he was in his former ex- 
edition. He had found, that by driving them to deſpair, 
Fe had himſelf induced them to revolt. For this reaſon he 
treated favourably ſuch as ſurrendered, and permitted them to 
redeem their lands, which he had before refuſed. This gen- 
tleneſs produced ſo good an effect, that all the great men of 
the kingdom, ſeeing no other remedy, were * to em- 
brace it *. Before he quitted the kingdom, Edward ordered 
Sterling caſtle to be aflaulted, which held out the whole win- 
ter. [1304] The vigorous defence of the befieged obliged 
the king to be there in perſon as ſoon as the weather permit- 
ted, and yet it was July before he brought them to capitu- 
late, Buchanan ſays, that contrary to the articles of the capi- 
tulation, he committed to priſon the governor and officers of 
the garriſon. a # 

The taking of Sterling finiſhed Edward's fourth expedition 
and third conqueſt . But though Scotland may juſtly be ſaid 
to be conquered on this occaſion, there were till in the coun- 
try certain impenetrable places, which afforded a retreat and 
ſanctuary to thoſe who could not live in ſlavery, and who 
greatly promoted the reſtoration of the whole kingdom to its 
ancient liberty. This is what Edward himſelf, in the midſt 
of his ſucceſſes, could not forbear dreading. The rigour 
wherewith he treated the brave Wallace, who was baſely be- 
traved into his hands d, is a clear evidence he did not think 
the Scots ſubdued, though he was maſter of Scotland. To 
deter them by the puniſhment of this great man, whom he 
looked upon as the ſole author of their revolt, he cauſed him 
to be tried, condemned, and executed as guilty of high trea- 
ſon e, and ordered his four quarters to be hung up in four of 
the principal towns in the kingdom d. The ſentence was pro- 
nounced by Engliſh judges, though Wallace was a Scotch- 
man, and had never owned the juriſdiction of Edward. To 
excuſe in ſome meaſure ſo extraordinary a ſeverity, there are 
hiſtorians who endeavour to defame Wallace, and charge him 
with exceſſive cruelties : but neither theſe accuſations, nor 
the manner of his death could hinder poſterity from doing 
him the juſtice he deſerved, and unprejudiced people from 
ſtill deeming him a hero worthy of a better fate. 

[1305] Edward having nothing more to do in Scotland, 
returned into England, where he applied himſelf to cauſe his 
authority to be reſpected, for which ſome among the barons 
ſhewed but little regard. Segrave was the firſt attacked on 
this account, to ſerve for example to the reſt. Being accul- 
ed of ſome miſdemeanor, he, in defence of his innocence, 
caallenged his accuſer to a duel, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe days f. But the king not thinking fit to conſent to it, 
Segrave crofled the ſea, in order to fight out of the kingdom. 
Though his diſobedience was ſoftened by his regard for the 
king in forbearing to fight in his territories, Edward confider- 
ed it as being of too great conſequence to be left unpuniſhed. 


* The terms were, that thcir lives, limbs, and members ſhould be ſaved: 
and they were to be free from impriſonment and not to be diſinherited; 
nor pay any thing except tor their ranſom and fine, and the amends for their 
taults only committed againſt the king, etc. See the terms at length in 
Brady, p. 78, etc. 

After which he returned to England, leaving Scotland under the care of 
John de Segraye : and when he came to York, removed the courts of king's 
bench and exchequer, which had been there ſeven years, to their old place 
in London, Walſing. 


About Auguſt 15, by fir John Monteith, his 1 friend, who 
was bribed by the Engliſh, Buchanan. Mat. Weſt. 


© He was dragged at a horſe's tail, Auguſt 23, and his head ſet up on 
London Bridge, Mat. Weſt. 

4 Ot Scotland. Ibid. Walſing. P · 90. 

Sir Nicholas Segrave. M. Weſt. 

He was charged with treaſon by fir John de Crombwell. Mat. Weſt. 

Thirty of his peers girt with ſwords, offering to be bound body and 
goods, that he ſhould be forth-coming whenſoever the king ſhould 1 
ue Was ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his poſſeſſions, ſays Matthew of Weſt- 
winſter, who calls him “ Unus de præſtantioribus militibus de regno.“ 

This old French word ſignifies to draw a ſtaff, As for the reaſon why 
this commiſſion was ſo called, it ſeems to be altogether unknown. Mr. 
Lyrrell gives this account of it from the Eveſham Chronicle. That Chro- 
miele derives it from a certain inſtrument anciently belonging to ſhoemakers ; 
wherewith they uſed to beat their apprentices, called a Trayle-baſton. The 
king, in his return from Scotland, was told this ſtory concerning thoſe who 
then made it a trade to take money to beat other men. A certain wicked 
perſon having hired ſome of thoſe ruffians to beat another man, whom he 
durtt not meddle with himſelf, they cudgelled him very ſeverely: but he 
happening to know one of them found out who it was, that had hired them; 
*hereupon defiring them to ſpare him, he promiſed them, if they would 
BIVC as many blows to him that had ſet them at work, he would reward 
tem doubly; which they agreed to: accordingly, in their return, they met 
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As ſoon as Segrave came back he was taken into cuſtody and 
brought to his trial. The judges were at a loſs to paſs ſen- 
tence upon an affair, concerning which there was no law to 
direct them. However, after three days conſideration, they 
declared him worthy of death, adding in their ſentence, that 
it ſhould be in the king's power to pardon him. Edward was 
extremely offended at the boldneſs of the judges, who ſeem- 
ed to ſet bounds his prerogative, as if he could not exerciſe 
his clemency without their permiſſion, and gave them a ſevere 
reprimand. Nevertheleſs he pardoned Segrave, upon the in- 
terceſhon of certain lords, who offered to — ſureties for 
his good behaviour t. 

But this was not the only inſtance of Edward's ſeverity af- 
ter his return, He was informed that juſtice was adminiſter - 
ed throughout the whole kingdom with great negligence and 
partiality ; that the magiſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be brib- 
ed with preſents, and the rich were ſcreened from the rigour 
of the laws, whilſt the poor were expoſed to the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the great. So great a diſorder calling for a 
ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, he gave an extraordinary com- 
miſſion to judges, nominated by himſelf, to go into all the 
counties, and ſtrictly enquire concerning all offenders, of 
what rank ſoe ver they might be, and empowered them to exe- 
cute their ſentence upon the ſpot. This commiſſion was 
called Trail-biton®, a word whoſe derivation is unknown, 
concerning which there are ſeveral conjectures, too long to 
be inſerted : it ſuffices to ſay, in order to give a notion of 
this extraordinary judicature, it was much the ſame with 
what is ſtyled in France, Grand Jours. This ſeverity was 
a check to thoſe that thought to ſcreen themſelves from juſtice 
by their credit and riches, and ſerved at the ſame time to fill 
the king's coffers with the mulcts and fines of the guilty '. 

To theſe two inſtances of ſeverity he added a third, verv 
proper to ſhew his intention that the laws ſhould be obſerved 
without regard to dignity or birth. Prince Edward his ſon 
being perſuaded by Piers Gaveſton, one of his favourites, to 
commit ſome outrage againſt the biſhop of Cheſter k, he or- 
dered him to be publicly impriſoned, not ſuffering his rank to 
exempt him from juſtice. 

This proceeding would have doubtleſs been more agreeable 
to the Engliſh, if what he did ſhortly after had expreſſed 
the ſame moderation and the ſame regard for the people. 
Clement V. native of Bourdeaux, ſucceeding Boniface VIII. 
Edward thought he ſhould improve his intereſt with the new 
pope, to obtain a diſpenſation from the oath he had taken 
with regard to the two charters of liberties. The pope made 
no ſcruple to grant him that favour. He ſuppoſed, as it ap- 
peared in his bull, that the king was forced to take that oath, 
and that ſuppoſition, falſe as it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient 
reaſon to abſolve him from the ſame. Ir is pretended Edward 
purchaſed this diſpenſation by a preſent of gold plate to the 
pope. The alarm cauſed by this ſtep in the kingdom was 
not groundleſs, ſince it ſoon began to be perceived that the 
king aſſumed a greater authority than was allowed by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. He even affected to diſcover 
his intention, on an occaſion where it could not be miſtaken, 
Clement V. granted him a tenth upon the clergy for three 
years, reſerving one half to himſelf for the occaſions of the 
holy ſee!. The parliament not being able to bear this ſhame- 
ful trade, which tended to impoverith the clergy without any 


with the man that firſt employed them, who aſking them whether they had 
done as he had ordered them, they anſwered, Ves; and that they were to 
receive as much more for the like buſineſs: ſo one of them, being a ſhoe- 
maker crying out, Trayle-baſton! they-all fell upon him and cudgelled him 
twice as much as they did the other. At which ſtory the king at firſt ſmiling, 
was reſolved to ſecure his people for the future from ſuch malefactors, and 
therefore iſſued out the aforeſaid commiſſion, Tyrrell, p. 160. The com- 
miſſion itſelf is in Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 960. and dated at Weſtminſter 
the 6th day of April. 

i Theſe juſtices were in a manner the ſame with the juſtices in eyre. 
Their office was to make inquiſition through the realm, by the verdict of 
ſubſtantial juries, upon mayors, ſherifts, bailifts, eſcheators, and others, 
concerning extortion, bribery, and ſuch . grievances, as intruſions in other 
mens lands, barretors, and breakers of the peace, etc, For the etymology 
of the word Trayle-baton, ſee Spelman's Gloſſary. 

* There was no biſhop of Cheſter till r 540, when that ſee was erected by 
king Henry VIII. The perion here meant was Walter de Langton biſhop 
of Litchfield and 9 Mat. Weſt. For Petrus, one of the biſliops of 
this ſee, removing it to Cheſter in 1075, it hence came to paſs that his ſuc- 
ceflors were many times called biſhops of Cheſter. The outrage committed 
by the 75 againſt the biſhop was, that he, together with Gaveſton and 
other ill companions, had broke down the tences of the biſhop's park and 
killed his deer. Fabian. 

| The pope granted the king a tenth out of all the eccleſiaſtical beneſices 
in England, for two years, towards the relief of the Holy Land, though it 
was diverted by the king for his own private occaſions. The pope allo re- 
ſerved to himſelf the firſt fruits of all the benefices, which continued down 
to the reign of ny VIII. who firſt annnexed them to the crown. But 
(ſays Mat. Weſtminſter) the pope was induced to this through the covet- 
ouſneſs of the biſhops, who iubmitted to this innovation, on condition they 
might enjoy one year's profits of all vacant benefices in their gift. M. 
Weſtm. Tyrrel. See Rings Fad. tom. ii. p. 1096, 1039, 1042, 1051. 
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neceſſity, and to drain the kingdom of money, ſtrenuouſly himſelf, well knowing there was no ſafety for him but I 


oppoſed it, and forbid the collectors to levy the tenth. Ed- 
ward, regardleſs of the parliament, removed the prohibition 


dy his own authority, and permitted the collectors to proceed. 


This arbitrary act immediately after the diſpenſation, made 
the Engliſh apprehenſive the king had formed a defign upon 
their liberties ; and their apprehenfions appeared but too well 
grounded. But if Edward had any ſuch intent, the troubles 
which ſuddenly broke out afreſh in Scotland prevented the 
execution, and rendered the pope's favour ineffectual. 

[1306] The Scots, though ſo often vanquiſhed and as often 
conſtrained to ſwear fealty to Edward, could not inure them- 
ſelves to his yoke. Robert Bruce, earl of Carric, was one of 
thoſe that thought they had moſt reafon to complain : not 
only his father was excluded from the crown, but moreover 
Edward had now broke his word with him. He promiſed to 
place him on the throne in the room of Baliol, but made 
not the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his promiſe. 
Nevertheleſs Robert all along ſerved him faithfully, both be- 
fore and after his father's death, flattering himſelf perhaps 
that he would one day accompliſh his promiſe, But his dif- 
courſe with Wallace, on the day of the battle of Falkirk, 
and the king's whole behaviour, convincing him that Edward 
had only his own ends in view, he entertained the generous 
defign of exerting his endeayours to free his country from 
ſervitude, At the ſame time he thought of procuring the 
crown of Scotland for himſelf, to which he pretended to have 
a lawful title, notwithſtanding the ſentence againſt the earl 
his father. John Comyn, firnamed the Red, another Scotch 
lord of great diſtinction in Scotland, but however of lefs 
credit than Bruce, was, or ſcemed to be, in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, and to have the intereſt of his country at heart. This 
conformity cauſed theſe two lords to communicate their 
thoughts to each other, after long ſounding one another, 
without daring to ſpeak their minds. At length both grow- 
ing bolder, they had ſeveral conferences together, wherein 
they agreed upon means to accompliſh their projects. Theſe 
conferences ended in an agreement containing theſe two ar- 
ticles : I. That they ſhould act in common to promote Ro- 
bert Bruce to the crown of Scotland. II. That in confidera- 
tion of Comyn's ſervices, Bruce ſhould make over to him 
all his private patrimony, and appoint him his lieutenant ge- 
neral. Theſe meaſures being taken, Robert came to Edward's 
court, where it was neceſlary to gain certain Scotch lords, 
who were in the intereſt of that prince. 

{ 1309] Mean time, whether Comyn repented of what he had 
done or, as ſome affirm, had contrived this plot on purpoſe to 
enſnare Robert, he diſcovered the whole project to the king: 
it is ſaid he even ſent him the original agreement under both 
their hands and ſeals. The king immediately deſigned to 
apprehend Robert, but fearing to miſs of his accomplices, was 
contented with narrowly watching him. He hoped to make 
ſome freſh diſcoveries by means of Comyn, to whom Robert 
communicated by letters whatever he did at court. The 
king's defign could not be ſo fecret but it was perceived by 
the earl of Gomer u, an old friend of the family of Bruce, 
then at London. This earl knowing Robert was narrowly 
watched, and not daring by word of mouth to diſcover ſo 
important a ſecret, ſent him a pair of ſpurs with ſome pieces 
of gold, as if he had borrowed them of him. Robert, who 
was endowed with great penetration, preſently found there 
was ſome myſtery in this pretended reſtitution of his friend, and 
concluded he meant by it to adviſe him to make his eſcape. In 
this belief he immediately came to a reſolution, and executed 
it with ſuch addreſs and diligence, that it was impoſſible to 

prevent him, and much more to overtake him. As he had 
communicated his thoughts only to Comyn, he did not doubt 
but he was betrayed by that treacherous triend. Accordingly, 
as ſoon as he came into Scotland, he repaired to Dumfries, 
where Comyn then was, and meeting him in the church of 
the Cordelicrs, ſtabbed him with his own hand ®. This bold 
ſtroke, added to the plot he had laid, expoſing him to the 
king's reſentment, he ſaw the neceſſity of openly declaring 


® Buchanan calls him Comitem Gomeræ, though (ſays Tyrrel) there was 
no ſuch earl then in England. Tyrrel, vol. iv. p. 168. 

* January 29. M. Weſt. Buchanan fays, as foon as he came into Scot- 
land, he accidentally met a meſſenger with letters from Comyn to the king 
of England, which he ſeized, and in them found how he had adviſed him tv 
put Bruce to death, Whereupon he rode to Dumfries, and ſhewing Comyu 
the letter, accuſed hum of treachery ; but the other denying it, Bruce was ſo 
exaſperated that he ſtabbed him in the belly, Lib. viii. 

* All ſuch as were to be made knights, either by paternal ſucceſſion, or 
for their eſtates. Mat. Weſt, Upon this occaſion of the princes receiving 
the order of knighthood, the clergy and laity granted the king a tlurtieth, 
and the merchants a twentieth, See Rymer's Fad. tom. ii. p. 986, 98;, 
988, The king his father at the ſame time gave him the dukedom o& Guienne. 

? The following perſons were committed to ſeveral priſons in England: 
Alan earl of mal F on the earl of Marr's fon and heir to Briſtol caftle ; Pa- 
trick de Graham, Walter de Ruſhi, and Richard de Nieutrobe, to the Tower 


ſucceſs of his deſigns. Whereupon ſuch numbers flocked 

him, that he was quickly in condition to go well attended 5 
Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned. After which all u 
people in general fided with him. ” 

It was with extreme vexation that Edward perceived h 
was miſtaken, in imagining he had nothing more to g 
Scotland. He would not however give over his firſt def 
but to ſecure for the future the poſſeſſion of that kin Ph 
he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate that there on 
be no more danger of à revolt. Purſuant to this a, 
lution he fent Audemar of Valence carl of Pembroke uin 
an army to prepare the way, whilſt he aſſembled all his * 
at Carliſſe. To render his expedition the more ſignal " 
knighted three hundred young gentlemen, who attended th. 

rince his ſon, whom he was willing, on this occaſion : 
* in the art of war . EY 

ean time Robert made great progreſs in Scotla 

took ſeveral places : he aa {avi 1 his r- 8 
ther, if the earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped his Career 
The earl entering Scotland, matched directly to Robert. 3 
not thinking proper to retreat on this firſt occaſion, ent to 
meet him. The two armies engaging, Robert's was put 
to the rout. But as his loſs was not great, he was willin f to 
venture a ſecond battle, where he had no better ſucceſ; 
Theſe two defeats obliging him to quit the country, be 
withdrew to one of the Hebrides, where he lay concealed a. 
a relation's houfe, in expectation of a more favourable junc. 
ture. Shortly after, Edward entering the kingdom with a 
numerous army, found the Scots in conſternation and their 
troops Ip run So having no enemies to encounter, he 
fent out detachments on all fides to ſeize Bruce's adhe. 
rents. Great numbers were taken, who all felt that Prince's 
ſeverity 7. Three brothers of the new King loi their 
heads on the ſcaffold, His queen herſelf being ſent into 
2 was kept in cloſe confinement, Edward's 20x 
and vexation to fee himſelf ſo often obliged to begin 
afreſh, rendered him ſo inexorable, that he hardly pardon- 
ed any one perſon. The biſhops of Glaſcow and St. 
Andrew's, who were taken with their coats of mail over 
their habits, would have fallen a facrifice to his venocauce 
had not his fear of diſobliging the pope ſaved their lives, 
They were however fent imo England, and thrown into 
priſon 23. The earl of Athol, allied to Edward, and the 
royal family of Scotland, was diſtinguiſhed from the ref, 
only by the heighth of the gallows on which he was hanged. 
The counteſs of Buquhan, who had affiſted at Robert's corc- 
nation F, was put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridicu- 
lous fight to the people on the walls of Berwick caſtle. Mary 
her fifter underwent the fame fate at Roxborough. 

After Edward had thus taken vengeance on Robert's 
adherents, who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into his hands, 
he ſpent the winter at Carliſle, where he ſummoned the lat 
parhament of his reign. The firſt buſineſs of this affembly, 
was about means to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Scotland, by uni. 
ing that kingdom to England. Edward was reſolved to keep 
the Scots in awe, and even to ufe, for that purpoſe, th: 
moſt rigorous methods. But the face of affairs was muc! 
altered in that country, before any fixed reſolution was 
taken, | 

The parliament applied themſelves alſo with great il.- 
gence, to prevent the extortions of the court of Rome, whica 
were ſtill continued with the ſame excefs as before, notwith- 
ſtanding the meaſures taken to fuppreſs them. Nay, ſtatutes 
were made, which might have eaſed this grievance, had the; 
been well executed. 

At this time it was, that the biſhop of Lichfield, higb- 
treaſurer, caufing the king to obſerve the aſcendant Piers 
Gaveſton, a debauched young man, had over the prince us 
ſon, and the pernicious conſequences that might ſpring fro 
ſuch a familiarity, Edward reſolved to apply an immediate 
remedy. To that end, with the advice of the parliament {til 
aſſembled, Gaveſton was baniſhed the realm, as a corrupter ot 
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of London; Hugh Lovel and William de Murray de Sandford, to Windsor 
caſtle; Walter de Murry to Cort caſtle; the earl of Strathern to Roche! 
caſtle; Thomas Randolf to Lincoln caſtle, etc. Robert Bruce's wife to Bf 
ſtewick. And all the lands and eſtates of moſt of the other reve'ters Ft 
confiſcated, - | 

4 The former in the caſtle of Porcheſter in Hampſhire ; and the latter 
Wincheſter caſtle, Is will perhaps not be unacceptable to the reader, © 
know what allowance the king made the latter. To the biſhop, for his c 
Expences, fix pence a day, For a ſervant, three pence. For a boy, three 
half pence. For a chaplain the ſame. See Rymer's Faed. Tom. ii. p. 10%, 

This counteſs was fiſter to the earl of Fife, (then abſent in England) 
whoſe office it was to crown the kings of Scotland. For which relon ls 
being of a brave and manlike ſpirit, fole from her huſband with all his horte, 
and came and ſet the diadem upon Bruce's head at the abbey of Scone, on 
Palm-Sunday, March 25. Walling. p- 91, He had been crowacd veto 
on Februacy 2, M. Weſt, 8 The 
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ince*®. Moreover the king was pleaſed, that 

the JS old promiſe with an oath 4 to recall him, and 
_ Gaveſton ſhould ſwear likewiſe never more to ſet foot 
2 2 land. Upon that condition he allowed him a penſion 
of a — marks, to be paid out of the revenues of 

. * 
Notwithſtanding Edward's reſolution to diſable Scotland 
from ever recovering, the time of that kingdom's deliverance 
at hand. God, who was pleaſed to chaſtiſe the Scots, 
had not decreed the utter deſtruction of that nation, which 
was reduced to the laſt extremity, Edward leaving Scotland, 
Bruce ſallied out of his retreat, and effectually made uſe of 
the king's abſence, and the ſharpneſs of the winter, which 
hindered the Engliſh troops from acting. He aſſembled the 
remains of his diſperſed army, and reinforced them with treſh 
ſupplies, which the Scotch lords, exaſperated at Edward's 
ſeverity, brought him from all quarters. With theſe troops 
he attacked the earl of Pembroke, who commanded in Scot- 
land, and obtained a ſignal victory, wherein the Engliſh ge- 
neral was made priſoner. Then he marched againſt the earl 
of Gloceſter, who was at the head of another body, and 
obliged him to retreat to the caſtle of Aire, which he beſieged, 
though without ſucceſs. As he was maſter of the field, and 
had none to oppoſe him, he eafily took ſeveral places, and 
cauſed them to be diſmantled ; as well not to be obliged to 
leave garriſons, as to prevent the Engliſh from fortifying them 
atter. 

— ſurprized at this unexpected revolution, and im- 
placably exaſperated againſt the Scots, reſolved to be ſignally 


revenged of that nation. To that end, he ſummoned all the 


vaſſals of the crown without exception, to meet him at Car- 
liſle about the middle of the ſummer, on pain of forfeitin 
their fees. His intention was to march into the heart of Scot- 
land, and deſtroy that kingdom from ſea to ſea, as he had 
often threatened. But God permitted him not to execute ſo 
barbarous a purpoſe. He was hardly arrived at Carliſle, where 
he had aſſembled the fineſt army England had ever ſeen, when 
he was ſeized by a diſtemper, which put an end to his days, 
and all his projects. As ſoon as he found himſelf ill, he knew 
he ſhould die; and whilſt his mind was ſound, he ſent for 
prince Edward his eldeſt ſon u, and earneſtly recommended te 
him three things : the firſt was, vigorouſly to proſecute the 
war with Scotland, till he had entirely ſubdued the Scots. 
For that purpoſe, he adviſed him, to carry along with him 
his bones at the head of the army, not at all queſtioning but 
that object would daunt the courage of the enemies he had ſo 
often vanquiſhed, The ſecond thing he recommended, was 
to ſend his heart to the Holy-Land, with thirty-two thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which he had provided for the ſupport of the 
holy ſepulchre. The third was, never to recall Gaveſton, 
After theſe his laſt orders to his ſon, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried by eaſy journies into Scotland, being defirous to die 
in a country he thrice conquered, In this manner he ad- 
vanced as far as the little town of Burgh, where his fick- 
neſs being increaſed by a dyſentery, he reſigned his laſt breath 
on the jth of July, 1307, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
age, having reigned thirty-four years, ſeven months, and 
twenty days. His corps was carried to Waltham, and from 
thence to Weſtminſter abbey, where it was done over with 
wax, and laid by Henry his father *. 

Thus lived and died Edward the firſt of that name fince 
the Norman conqueſt, and the fourth fince Egbert. This 


»The ordinance for his baniſhment bears date February 26, at Lauretoſt, 
(or Lanercoſt) in Cumberland. Rymer's Fœd. Tom ii. p. 1043. 

* This year the king ſettled upon his ſon Thomas ten thoutand marks; 
and upon his ſon Edmund ſeven thouſand marks, in lands and rent. And 
to his daughter Eleanor, he gave for her portion ten thouſand marks, and 


five thouſand marks for cloaths, to be paid in ſeven years. Rymer's Feed. 
tom. ii. p. 1019. 


* Whom he had ſent into England, in order to go over and conſummate 


his 2 with Ifabella of France. — 3 = 1 
bd n the Sands in Cumberland, to diſtinguiſh it from Burg upon Sta- 
7 TY ” Edward's death had — pt e- 
jerved by ſome great ſtones rolled upon the place ; but in 1685, there was 
erected a ſquare pillar nine yards and a half high. On the welt fide is this 
mſcription; „ Memoriz zternz Edwardi I. Regis Angliz longe clariſſimi, 
: ws belli apparatu contra Scotos occupatus, hic in caſtris obiit 7 Juli, 
D. 1307. 

It was 2 by John Aglionby, I. C. at the charge of Henry Howard 
duke of Norfo k, and made by Thomas Langſtone. :amden. 

And buried October 18. (Mat. Weſt. p. 458.) on the north fide of the 
urine of St, Edward. His ſepulchre is compoled of five grey marbles, two 
on the ſides, two at the ends, and a fifth covers it, upon the north fide where- 
of are pencilled theſe words: EDWARDVS PRIMVS SCOTORVM 
MALLEVS ICIST, 1 308. PACTVM SERVA. 

Queen Eleanor died, as is related above, note, the 28th of November 
1291, at Richard de Weſton's houſe at Hardeby. At the places where her 
body reſted, were erected to her memory goodly croſſes, namely, at Lincoln, 
Grantham, Stanford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony-Stratford, Dunſta- 
ble, St, Albans, Waltham, and Charing, er bowels were buried in the 
cathedral at Lincoln, where the king erected a Cenotaph for her, on which 
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prince had, doubtleſs, very noble qualities, and particularly 

reat valour and prudence. He knew how to maſter his paſ- 
3 and return to the right way when he had ſtrayed from 
it; a quality never to be ſufficiently commended in a ſovereign. 
When we compare him with his father, his grandfather and 
his own ſon his ſucceſſor, we find he far excelled them all. 
This compariſon, which one can hardly help making, has 
been ſo much to his advantage, that the Engliſh hiſtorians 
have uſed the ſtrongeſt expreſſions in his encomium, and 
would have him paſs for the greateſt prince of his age. A 
famous writer has not ſcrupled to ſay, © That God had 
** pitched his tabernacle in the breaſt of that monarch.” But 
his whole conduct, with regard to Scotland, does not give of 
him ſo advantageous an idea, However, without examining 
too cloſcly the expreſſions uſed by the hiſtorians in his praiſe, 
it may be ſaid, he was a great king, and that England re- 
ceived conſiderable advantages from his adminiſtration. The 
kingdom, weakened by the ill management of the two pre- 
ceding kings, was reſtored to its former ſplendor, by the 
abilitics of this prince, who knew how to make himſelf be- 
loved and reſpected by his ſubjects, as well as dreaded by his 
neighbours. The conqueſt of Wales, in vain attempted by 
his predeceſſors, added a great luſtre to his reign, and was 
very beneficial to his kingdom. That of Scotland would na 
doubt have gained him more honour, had it been entirely 
finiſhed, fince the Scotch hiſtorians would have ſpoken of 
him in different terms from what they have done, if at the 
time of their writing they had been Engliſh. 

He was very perſonable, and taller than the generality of 
men by the head. His hair was black, and curled naturally, 
and his eyes of the ſame colour, ſparkled with uncommon 
vivacity. He would have been perfectly well ſhaped, if his 
legs, which were a little too long, had been in proportion to 
the reſt of his body. Hence he had the firname of Long- 
Shanks. He joined to his bodily perfections a ſolid judgment, 
a great penetration, and a prudent conduct, which very rarely 
ſuffered him to make a falſe ſtep. Beſides this he had prin- 
ciples of juſtice, honour, and honeſty, which reſtrained him 
from countenancing vice, not only in his moſt intimate 
courtiers, but even in his own ſon. Moreover he was of an 
exemplary chaſtity, a virtue very ſeldom found in ſovereign 
princes. All theſe noble qualities bred in the hearts of his 
ſubjects, a love and eſteem, which did not a little contribute 
to the rendering his reign peaccable at home, whilſt his arms 
were employed abroad. As for the affair of Scotland, it may 
be ſaid to procure more honour than real advantages to Eng- 
land, ſince after torrents of blood ſpilt in that quarrel, the 
Engliſh were conſtrained in the end to relinquiſh their project. 

Edward had by Eleanor of Caſtile his firſt wife four ſons 
and nine daughters 7. Edward II. his ſucceſſor was the only 
ſon that ſurvived him. Eleanor his eldeſt daughter was 
contracted to Alphonſus king of Arragon ; but that prince dy- 
ing before conſummation, ſhe was given to Henry duke of 
Bar. Joanna, ſirnamed of Acres, the place of her nativity, 
was betrothed to Hartman, ſon of the emperor Rodolphus I. 
but the death of the young prince preventing their union, ſhe 
married Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloceſter, and after his 
death, Ralph de Monthermer *, Margaret was wife of John, 
duke of Brabant: Elizabeth of John earl of Holland, and 
afterwards of Humphry Bohun earl of Hereford. Berengu- 


ella, Alice, Blanche, and Beatrix, died young, or un- 
married, 


is placed her figure of gilt copper, with an inſcription. Her body lies 
in Weſtminiter abbey, at the teet of Henry III. under a tomb of gray 
marble, having on the north fide the arms of England and Leon and Pon- 
thieu, with her figure as large as life, It is obſervable, that queen Elea- 
nor bore quarterly, Gules, a caſtle or: and argent, a lion rampant purele, 
which were the arms of Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile and Leon her father, 
and quartered by him, and were the firſt two coats that were born quarterly 
in one ſhield, which our king Edward III. next imitated, when he quartered 
France and England. Theſe arms with thoſe of Ponthieu, viz. Or, three 
Bentlets Azure, within a Border, Gules, are carved in ſtone in ſeveral places 
on the croſs erected to her memory near Northampton. Sandford's Geneal. 


« 129, 
E 2 Jon, Henry, and Alphonſus, died young. 
He was a ſervant of her firſt huſband, The marriage being done, (in 
1296,) without the knowledge of her father, this Ralph was committed to 
riſon, and all thoſe lands and caſtles formerly made over to the earl Gil- 
* and counteſs Joanna, ſeized into the king's hands. But by the media- 
tion of Anthony Bec biſhop of Durham, peace was made betwixt the king 
and his daughter, and her new huſband, and his lands reſtored. Not long 
after Ralph was ſummoned to parliament by the title of carl of Gloceſter and 
Hereford which he enjoyed till his ſon-in-law, Gilbert de Clare, came of age. 
Afterwards in all parliaments he was ſummoned as lord Monthermer. By 
the ſaid Joanna he had two ſons, Thomas and Edward. Sir Thomas de 
Monthermer had an only daughter Margaret, wife of John Montague earl 
of Saliſbury, from whom the preſent duke of Montague, the earls of Man- 


cheſter and Sandwich, and the baron of Halifax derive their original, Sand- 
tord's Geneal. p. 142. 


b Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury, See Ryme!'s Fœd. Tom. ii. in ſeveral 


places, 
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Edward had two ſons and one daughter by Margaret of court, and it, (mentioned in a note, p. 287.) It was 28 b 
France his ſecond wife, whom he married in the fixtieth year fore, a great and ſolemn court, frequented by the "gps 
of his age, though ſhe was but eighteen years old. Thomas great officers, and guided for the moſt part by the eh 

de Brotherton ©] the eldeſt, was earl of Norfolk, and Mar- rules, aſſizes and cuſtoms. But before the end of Henry III. 

al of England. Edmund bore the title of earl of Kent d. reign, it fell in great meaſure from its ancient grandey; * 
Eleanor the daughter © was to have married Otho earl of Bur- from thenceforward, continued in a ſtate of decſenſion; ka 
gundy, but ſhe died in her childhood. ; much that about the end of the ſecond period, it was ig m. 
We have an uninterrupted ſeries of all the parliaments held ny reſpects different from what it had been in former ,,... 
in England, from the 22d year of this reign k. The conſti- This will appear, by comparing the ſtate of the exchs,,.. 
rution of theſe aſſemblies, ſuch as it is at this day, was ſo during the firſt period, with the ſtate of it, during the 
well ſettled in this reign, that there was an additional law part of the ſecond. In the king's exchequer there ſtil Ic 
made to the great charter, whereby it was enacted, that no mained the diſtinſtion of the two notable terms of the Eg 
tax ſhould be levied upon the people without the conſent of called the Duo Saccaria, (ſee coin-note.) Beſides the prin. 
the commons. cipal exchequer, there were ſeveral inferior reccipts or tr. 

It may be further obſerved, that in this reign the title of ſuries, that were called by that name. There were exche. 
Baron, which was common to all that held lands of the quers at Durham, Cheſter, Carlifle, Berwick, and Caernzr;,, 
crown, was confined to thoſe whom the king ſummoned to at which laſt, the king had his chamberlain, and treaſurer 
parliament. and the writ of ſummonce was there uſed for lexying t, 

king's debts, arifing in thoſe parts. The principal cy... 

THE reader is to obſerve, that the hiſtory of the royal quer, when mentioned with any of theſe, was diſtinguithag 
revenue in the foregoing coin- notes, is all matter of fact, by Saccarium de Londonia Weſtmonaſterii, and with ref. 
taken from the Revenue Rolls and other records, and con- rence to the exchequer of the Jews, Magnum Saccariumm. 
firmed by numberleſs inſtances by Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory The principal times of ſeſſion were the two terms of Fx. 
of the Exchequer. Theſe rolls (which are kepr in the ter and St, Michael. At which times the proceſs that ifl\c 
Pipe-Office, and called the Great Rolls) of all the records pro rege was returnable, and many acts became neceſſary to 
in the exchequer, juſtly challenge the pre- eminence, not be- be done there, in conſequence thereof. The exchequer was 
ing inferior even to Domes-day itſelft. From the very firſt alſo holden during the other two law terms of St. Hilary, and 
eſtabliſhment of the exchequer it was uſual every year to of the Trinity. But it feemeth, that the treaſurer and ba- 
make a Great Roll, containing an exact account of all the rons ſometimes fat, if there was occaſion, at other times no: 
foregoing branches of the royal revenue, as ariſing in each compriſed w. thin the four terms, and ſometimes on Sundars, 
county. The Great Rolls of moſt of the years of Henry II. The day of the liberate was counted the time of their rifno, 
Richard I. and John, are in being, and, as appears by Ma- In the archieve of Cor pus Chriſti college in Cambridge, thew 
dox, might be of admirable uſe to the Engliſh hiſtorian and 1s a manuſcript calendar for the uſe of the auditors compoto- 
antiquary. The moſt ancient of theſe records is the Great rum, and others, reſiding at the exchequer. It is in a hand of 
Roll, (commonly ſaid to be) of the fitth year of king Ste- about the time of Edward II. or III. Though the exchequet 
phen. A famous monument of antiquity, (ſays Madox) whe- was generally held at Weſtminſter, during the ſecond period, 
ther we conſider the hand-writing, or the contents. This yet it was ſometimes by the king's ſpecial command held 
Great Roll (or rather bundle) conſiſts of fixteen large rolls, elſewhere. As in the firſt, ſo alſo in the ſecond period, the 
writ on both ſides, of about four foot long, (one with another, king, if he pleaſed, fat and acted in perſon at the excheques; 
for they are not of an equal length) and a foot broad. This king Henry III. did fo frequently. From the moſt ancient 
Great Roll, Mr. Madox proves to belong to ſome year of Hen- times, the perſons employed at the king's exchequer, enjoy- 
ry I. Prynn ſays exprefly the eighteenth. In order to fee the ed ſeveral privileges. The records of the firſt period, r:lat- 
nature of theſe rolls in general, I ſhall add here a tew inſtan- ing to this ſubject, are not fo clear and full as thoſe of the 
ces, relating to the ſeveral branches of the royal revenue. ſecond. Theſe records mention the privilege of impleacing, 
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. 


quer, 


latter 


- 


N. B. r. c. ſignifies “reddit compotum” (i. e. accounts for.) and being impleaded in the exchequer only: freedom from 
„ W. de Mandevill come Eſſexæ debet Cl. pro relevio ſuo.“ toll, tor things bought for their own uſe : freedom from {uit 
M. Rot. 2 Hen. III, Rot. 7. * Petrus de Brus r. c. de c. l. to county-courts, hundred-courts, &c. and other privileges. 
pro relevio ſuo de baronia quæ fuit patris ſui. In the l. et. It is alſo to be underſtood, that ſeveral of the reſidents atth: 
g. e.“ (that is, in theſauro liberavit et quietus eſt) Mag. exchequer had privileges for their clerks and men. Ther: 
Rot. 6. Hen. III. Rot. 11. Odo de dammartin r. c. de D was alſo a fort of privilege allowed to perſons, who were {ui- 
% marcis pro habenda cuſtodia filii et terre Hugonis Pincer- ters or accomptants at the exchequer; namely, if they we: 
« n#: In theſauro c e marcas et debet c cc marcas.” Mag. to appear in any inferior court or place upon a certain du, 
Rot. 28 Hen. II. © Ricardus Baſſet et Albericus de Ver. r, c. in caſe they were that day attending at the exchequer, the: 
de Firmo de Sudreia, et de Grentebrugeſcira et de Hunte- were not to be put in default below. The exchequer was 2 
& doneſcira: in theſauro ceec & x111 I. & XII XII d. ad court greatly concerned in the conſervation of the prerogz- 
ce penſum.” M. Rot. 53. Stephen. Rot. 4. Hamode Sancto tives, as well as the revenue of the crown. It was the car: 
e Claror.c. de Firma Civitas Coleſtræ. In thefauroxxxv1i11l. of the treaſurer and barons, and the king's council at th: 

& x1vs. & xi d. et debet Xx1115s. and xd. Bl.“ M. Rot. exchequer, to ſee that the rights of the crown were not invad- 
5. Steph. Rot 14. © Burgenſes de Carlio r. c. x Marcis pro ed by ſuch as claimed liberties or exemptions ; and to allow, 
* libertatibus ſuis habendis.” M. Rot. 5 Rich. I. Rot. 5. or ditallow, of ſuch liberties as reaſon and juſtice ſhould t. 

Felicia de Winterburn debet tertiam partem de perquifito quire. It is true this had ſome relation to the regal revenue, 
de xv Marcis pro juſticiando Willielmo de Winterburn inaſmuch as men were wont to be puniſhed by amercement, 
quod reddat ei xv marcas.” M. Rot. 10 Joh. Rot.“ Wal- ſeizures, fines, for undue uſurpations of liberties, and wei? 
terus de Canceio r. c. de xv l. ut ducat ad velle ſuum.“ obliged or induced to fine for confirmation or improvement 
M. Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 3. © Lucia Comitifla Ceſtriæ debet D. of their liberties, if they defired the ſame. However, mn! 
*© marcas, ne Capiat virum infra v annos.” Ibid. Rot. 12. affairs of this nature were wont to be examined and regulates 
* Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat domino regi ducentas gallinas, at the exchequer, and therein great care was taken to pte. 
* coquod poſſit jacere una nocte cum domino ſuo Hugone ſerve the rights of the crown inviolate. Upon this ground, 
de Nevill.” Rot. Fin. 6. Joh. M. 8. d. Adam de Tin- probably, it became the uſual method for charters of libei- 
dal debet x marcas pro habenda ſeiſina Boſi de Langel, ties to be read and inrolled at the exchequer. So that con- 
* qui appellatur wivetelia cum pertinentiis.” Mag. Rot. 10 monly, when the king granted or confirmed libertics by l 
J. Rot. 7. Northumb. “Vo vir emmæ debet Lxs. quia re- letters patent, a cloſe writ directed to the treaſurer and baron, 
*© traxit ſe de Ducllo ſuo dic quo debuit pugnare.“ M. Rot. was wont to iſſue, reciting the ſubſtance of ſuch grant 7 
31 Hen. II. Rot. 5. confirmation, and commanding the barons to allow theres 

I ſhall proceed now to ſhow the ſtate of the exchequer, In a word, the authority and dignity of the court of ex” 
from the end of the reign of king John, to the end of the quer was eſteemed ſo great, that the acts thereof were not i? 
reign of king Edward II. called by Mr. Madox the ſecond pe- be examined or controlled in any other of the king's ordinar? 
riod ; as trom William the Conqueror, to king John's figning courts of Juſtice. The exchequer was à great repetitory & 
the Magna Charta, is, by him called the firſt period. It may the king's records. Thither the records of the coul: hola 
be obſerved, that at the beginning of the ſecond period, and before the king, of the court of common bench, and 0! te. 
for ſome time alterwards, the exchequer continued in much juſtices in eyre were brought, to be laid up in the tre)» 
the fame ſtate it was in during the firſt ; bating the change where they ſtill remain, under the cuſtody of the treat“ 
made by the ſeparation of common pleas, from the king's and chamberlains of the exchequer. Secondly, of the per 
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© A ſmall village in Yorkſhire,' where he was born June 1, 1300. Sand- Born at Wincheſter, May 6, 1306. Id. p. 
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furd, 1 ; f See Notitia Parliamentaria by Brown Willis Eſq. and Mr. raum 
* 1: was Lorn at Woodſtock, Auguſt 5, 1301. Mat. Weſtm. Brevia Parliamentaria. 
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{ons that ſat and acted in the exchequer, during the ſecond 
eriod. The king's chief juſticiary continued at firſt to pre- 
de and act as he had before uſed to do. Afterwards, 
when he ceaſed to preſide there, the power of the treaſurer 
incteaſed. Then, the affairs were guided by the treaſurer 
and barons of the exchequer. To them may be added the 
king's council, whom we often find acting both in the ſupe- 
rior court, and in the exchequer z and that men were ſome- 
times ſummoned to appear before the king's council there, on 
{er days. The next perſon was the treaturer. King Henry 
III. by his charter, granted his treaſury of the exchequer of 
England, to Walter Mauclerc, biſhop of Carliſle, to hold 
during life. Some perſons have been inclined to think, the 
office of the king's treaſurer, (as we now call it, treaſurer of 
England) and that of treaſurer of the exchequer, were in two 
diſtinct offices. But in numberleſs inſtances, the treaſurers 
during the 7 of Henry III. Edward I. and II. are ſtiled 
ſometimes the king's treaſurer, and ſometimes treaſurer of the 
exchequer. It does not appear, what appointment the trea- 
ſarer in the moſt ancient times received of the king. In the 
reign of Henry III. the yearly ſalary was c marks. The 
fame ſalary was paid to John Biſhop of Ely, treaſurer 25 Ed. 
1. But at that time, the king uſed to make other proviſion 
for the treaſurers by ſome beneficial grant, or eccleſiaſtical 
preferment ; and ſo likewiſe for the chancellors, and other 
officers, who were eccleſiaſtical perſons. Sometimes there was 
at the exchequer an officer, called the treaſurer's lieutenant. 
He acted in the treaſurer's abſence, or if no treaſurer, execut- 
ed the. treaſurer's office, and was in effect the treaſurer's de- 
puty, or vice- treaſurer; Locum tenens, ſignifying a deputy, 
or a perſon that acts in another's ſtead, There were licute- 
nants to ſeveral other officers, as to the king's chancellor, 
earl marſhal, ſheriffs, etc. After the treaſurer, came the chan- 
cellor, who ſeems to have been appointed to be a check upon 
the treaſurer, He took an oath upon entering into his office 
to this effeck: That he would well and truly ſerve the king, 
&« jn his office of chancellor of the exchequer : that he would 
« well and truly do, what appertained to his office: that he 
© would diſpatch the king's bufineſs before all other: and 
tc that he would ſeal with the exchequer ſeal, no judicial 
« writ of any other court befides the exchequer; whilſt the 
& chancery (or chancellor) was within twenty miles of the 
place where the exchequer was holden.” Lib. Rub. Scac. 
p. 14. The reſt of the perſons that ſat in the exchequer, 
were the barons, who were appointed by the king in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. Sciatis nos 
“ conceſſiſſe dilecto et fideli noſtro magiſtro Alexandro de 
* Swereford theſaurario Sancti Pauli Londoniz, quadraginta 
e marcas ſingulis annis percipiendas ad ſaccarium noſtrum 
ad ſe ſuſtentandum in ſervitio noſtro ad ſaccarium ubi re- 
ſidet per præceptum noſtrum, donec ei aliter provideri- 
* mus. In cujus rei teſtimonium, etc. Teſte rege apud 
“ Weſtm. 21% die Octobris.“ Pat. 18. Hen. III. M. 2. Again, 
* Rex mandat Baronibus de Saccario ſuo quod conſtituit 
dilectum et fidelem ſuum Johannem de Cobeham, baronem 
ſuuem ejuſdem ſaccarii; ita quod officium baronis ibidem 
exerceat quamdiu fibi placuerit : Et ideo mandat eiſdem, 
quod ipſum Johannem in baronem ejuſdem ſcaccarii ad hoe 
admittant in forma prædicta. T. meipſo apud Weltm. 8 
die Junii, anno regni quarto.” Trin. Com. 4 Ed. I. Rot. 
8. b. The next coin- note, (which concludes this ſubject) 
will treat of, 1. the buſineſs. 2. The accompts. 3. The 

othicers of the exchequer, during the ſecond period. 


ce 
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cc 
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Edward I. is ſuppoſed to be the firſt of our kings that per- 
fectly fixed the ſtandard of our coin. In the third year of his 
reign ſays an old leidger book of the abbey of St. Edmunſbu- 
ry, the matter was thus ordered by Gregory Rockley, then 
mayor of London, and mint-maſter: that in a pound of mo- 
ney there ſhould be eleven ounces two- pence farthing, pure 
leaf filver, and only ſeventeen- pence half- penny farthing allay; 
and this pound was to weigh twenty ſhillings and three- pence 
m account, each ounce, twenty pence, and every penny, 
twenty-four grains and a half. In 28 Edw. I. an indented 
tryal- piece of the goodneſs of old ſterling, was lodged in the 
exchequer, and every pound weight of troy of ſuch filver 


was to be ſhorn at twenty ſhillings three-pence, according to 


Which the value of the ſilver in the coin was one ſhilling eight 


pence farthing an ounce; This king ſent for foreign mint- 
maſters, (namely, William de Furnemire and others from 
Marſeilles, and one Freſcobald, and his companions from 
Florence) in the eighteenth year of his reign, to inform him 
of the manner of making and forging money, which is ſaid to 
be thus: firſt, the filver was caſt from the melting- pot into 
long bars; thoſe bars were cut with ſhares into ſquare pieces 
of exact weights; then with the tongs and hammer they were 
forged into a round ſhape, after which they were blanched 
or made white by boiling, and afterwards ſtamped with a 
hammer to make them perfe& money: For the coining his 
money, (as it 15 reported in the additiohs to the Red Book of 
the exchequer, which are not of equal credit with the book 
itſelf) the mint-maſters had thirty furnaces at London, eight 
at Canterbury, (beſides three the archbiſhop had there) twelve 
at Briſtol, twelve at York, and more in other great towns, 


in all which places the ſame hammered money of filver, ſup- 


plied by the king's changers, who, according to certain rates, 
preſcribed them, took in the clipped, rounded and counter- 
teited monies to be recoined, bought gold and filver of the 
merchants to be fabricated into new monies ; at the ſame time 
it was ordained, * Quod proclametur per totum regnum 
% quod nulla fiat tonſura de nova moneta ſub periculo vitze et 
„ membrorutn, et emiſſionis omnium terrarum et tenemento- 
* rum,” etc. And this hammered money continued through 
all the reigns of ſucceeding kings and queens, till about the 
year 1663. There are no indentures with the mint-maſters, 
by which one can certainly judge of the proportion of the fine- 
neſs and allay, to be obſerved in the fabrication of the - mo- 
nes jtill the reign of Edward III. as will be ſeen hereafter; 
The fize of the coin was not, probably, altered by Edward I. 
the penny being ſuppoſed to have been the only current mo- 
ney of England. This prince was the firſt that uſed Domi- 
nus Hiberniz conſtantly upon his money, which was never 
wanting in his, nor in Edward II's, nor in Edward III's coins, 
but was afterwards left out, nor is there any mote mention of 
Ireland upon the filver money till Henry VIII. He likewiſe 
left out the ſcepter, which appears no -more upon the ſmall 
money till Henry VIII. nor upon the large till queen Eliza- 
beth's crown and half-grown, and the name of the mint maſ- 
ter on the reverſe, inſtead of which he put the place of min- 
tage. He was likewiſe the firſt that forbid the uſe of broken 
money. But it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the money of this 
king from Edward II. becauſe the face, ſtyle, weight, and re- 
vert are alike. But a learned antiquary, (the archbiſhop of 
York) aſcribes thoſe with the three firſt letters, EDW. to Ed- 
ward I. becauſe of the plenty thereof, for Edward I. is known 
to have coined much more money than his ſon, and alſo 
from the mintage at Dublin, ſet up by this Edward, which 
has always EDW. From whence it is to be concluded that all 
belong to him that have this inſcription: EDW. R. ANG. 
DNS. HYB. The king full-faced, and crowned with an 
open crown of three Fleur-de-lis, with two rays, or leſſer 
flowers, not raiſed ſo high; the croſs compoſed of a fingle 
line, pretty broad, and continued to the outer rim; three 
pellets in each quarter, circumſcribed with the place of coi- 
nage, viz. London, Canterbury, (ſee fig. 1.) VILLA 
KINGESTON, Durham, Newcaftle, Berwick, Lincoln, 
Exeter, Briſtol, VILLA, SCI. EDMVNDI. Likewiſe his 
Iriſh money, the head in a triangle, CIVITAS. . DUB- 
LINIE. (fee fig. 2.) Alſo Waterford and Cork, which 
ſhows there was more than one mint in Ireland. He is re- 
ported, (but ſays Nicholſon, falfely) to have ordered the 
mintirig of groats. J. Speed pretends to give a cut of one, 
but he is ſuppoſed to be miſtaken. The moſt remarkable 
corruptions of the coin are found in ancient records to be in 
this reign, when there was imported a. fort of light money, 
with a mitre, another with a lion, a third of copper blanch- 
ed, to reſemble the money of England, a fourth like that 
of king Edward, a fifth plated, known by the names of Cro- 
cards, Pollards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, and Steepings, 
And the merchants to avoid the ſearch at Dover and Sand- 
wich, concealed the parcels in bails of cloth, and brought 
them in by other ports. Les queux choſes ſi elles fuiſſent 
* long tems ſoefferts, (ſays the Red Book) elles mettereynt 
« la monye d' Anglitere a rienk.” And the chiefeſt remedies 
then applied were: 1. To cry down all money that w:s 
not of England, Ireland, or Scotland. 2. That ſuch :s 
arrived from beyond ſeas, ſhould ſhow the money they 
brought with them to the king's officers. 3. And not to hide 
it in fardels, upon pain of forteiture, 4. That the light and 
clipt money, might be bored through without contradiction. 
5. And that the ſame ſhould be received and paid by weight, 
at a certain rate, and that the perſons having ſuch money, 
ſhould bring it to the king's changers, who as well as the 
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maſters of the mint, had ſeveral offices erected in divers 

arts of the kingdom, whoſe principal bufineſs was to buy 
in the filver of the bad money, * Que les Pollards et 
& Crockards et les autres mauvaiſes monies contrefaits ſeront 


« :batues.” And there was a writ, then directed to the 
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ſheriffs, to prohibit the importation of clipt or 
monies, and the uſe thereof in — or on 


under ſevere penalties, and commanding thoſe that has "bs 


- ay ſuch 
money to bore it thorough, and to bring it to 201 
change to be new coined, hy | a 25 king; 


to. EDWARD II. firnamed of CAERNARVON. 


HE reign of Edward I. had been a glorious and trium- 

phant reign for England. The principality of Wales 
was united to the crown. Scotland, thrice ſubdued, was upon 
the point of being conquered a fourth time, the Engliſh army 
having entered the frontiers. There were no more factions 
in the kingdom. Diſcord was baniſhed, and a good harmony 
eſtabliſhed between the ſovereign and the people. All this 
ſeemed to make ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
crown beyond ſea, in the * * of John and Henry III. 
not ſo much by the weakneſs of the Engliſh as the pufillani- 
mity of thoſe two princes. Edward of Caernarvon's age, 
who, when he mounted the throne, was in his twenty-third 
year, his noble ſtature, good mein, majeſtic preſence, joined 
to the advantage of being born of a father ſo univerſally 
eſtcemed, gave the Engliſh freſh hopes. As never did prince 
come to the crown in more favourable circumſtances, fo 
never was Prince received with a more general joy and greater 
applauſe. It even ſeemed, that the extraordinary ſatisfaction 
ſhown by the people on this occaſion, was ſomewhat injuri- 
ous to the glory of the deceaſed kingf 

This prince's firſt ſtep, a few days after the death of his 
father, blaſted all theſe pleafing hopes, and turned the na- 
tion's joy into mourning. He had not yet done the laſt offices 
to the great prince to whom he owed his birth, when forget- 
ting his oath concerning Gaveſton, he recalled that favourite. 
Me did not ſo much as ſtay for his return, but made him in 
an inſtant the richeſt man in the kingdom. He created him 
earl of Cornwal s, and gave him the lands fallen to the crown 
by the death of the late earl, ſon of Richard king of the Ro- 
mans b. His impatience to load with favors a man who had 
been juſt driven from him, as the corrupter of his youth, 
plainly diſcovered to what height his paſſion was grown, and 
how much the conſequences were to be dreaded. But this 
was not all the effect it produced. The Engliſh began to have 
a diſadvantageous idea of their new king, and at the ſame 
time to think of means to curb the impetuous heat of a prince, 
who gave ſo juſt an occaſion of fear. For not content with be- 
ginning his reign with the breach of his late oath to his fa- 
ther, in recalling a favourite deſpiſed by all the world, he had 
loaded him with benefits, and immediately after his return pre- 
ſented him with the Iſle of Man. But this was not the only 
or chief cauſe of the diſcontent of the Engliſh lords. They 
could not ſee, without extreme grief, ſuch a man as Gaveſton 
diſpoſe at pleaſure of all the offices of the * and be- 
come abſolute maſter of the adminiſtration of affairs, which 
the king wholly left to his management. It ſeemed that Ed- 
ward defired to be king, only to have it in his power to ſhower 
down his favors on Gaveſton. Wholly intent upon pleaſing 
him, as a lover would his miſtreſs, he concerned himſelf with 
nothing, but daily to deviſe new means to procure him ſome 
farisfaiion, In ſhort, giving himſelf up entirely to his gui- 
dance, he let him act as king, whilſt himſelf gloried in be- 
ing his ſubject or ſlave. A more exceſſive paſſion was never 
known. Accordingly pcople ſcrupled not to ſay publicly, 
the king was bewitched. 

If a woman had been thus enamoured of Gaveſton, it 
would not have been thought very ſtrange, fince he wanted 
no qualification to recommend him to the favour of the fair 
ſex. He had a beautiful face without any defect. His ſhape 
fine and eaſy, his air noble and grand, in all the exerciſes of 
the body he was diſtinguiſhed for his extraordinary addreſs. 
One could not help admiring his wit, and his ſharp and quick 
repartees, peculiar to the Gaſcons, among whom he was 
born. To all this ſome add an uncommon valour. If he 
had been leſs beloved by the king, he would have made a 
more laſting, though not ſo conſiderable, a fortune; but the 


£ The patent or order for creating him earl of Cornwal, bears date Auguſt 
6, at Dumfries. Rymer's Fœd. — fan iii. p. 4. 

k And the wardſhip of the perſon and es of Gilbert earl of Gloceſter. 
How advantageous the wardſhip of ſuch a perſon and eſtate was in theſe days, 
may be gathered from Simon de Montfort fining in ten thouſand marks to 
have the cuſtody of the lands and heir of Gilbert de Unfranville in 31 of 
Hen. II. Rot. 7. 

i The marriage was celebrated Jan, 25. There were preſent the kings of 
France, Navarre, Almain, and Sicily, with you Mary of France, Mar- 
garet dowager of England, and the queen of Navarre. Itabella was but be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years of age, Walſing. 

& The king's patent bears date December 20, at Weſtminſter. This act 


affection of his prince inſpired him with a pride which 
his deſtruction. He world govern the ſtare wich un pro 
ſway, without ſharing his power with any perſon whate * 
hardly vouchſafing ſo much as to uſe the king's name rs 
external accompliſhments, which ſhone with great lust I 
rendered him ſo proud and inſolent, that he thought r, 
above all the great men, though by his vices and debauche 10 
he degraded himſelf below the very meaneſt. The chick 
means he uſed to gain Edward's affection, was a blind = 
deſcenfion to his deſires, without examining whether hs 
were virtuous or vicious. When once he came to have x 
influence over him, his only care was to indulge him in i 
leaſures, to which that prince was too much addicted, 
hat then could be expected from the ſtrict union of ty, 
ſuch perſons, but a — licentiouſneſs at court, and 
entire decay of the public affairs? an unexperienced and "avg 
ſpirited miniſter, who minded nothing but trifles, diverſions, 
balls, banquets, and ſome ſtill leſs innocent pleafures, wi 
little capable of governing ſo large a kingdom. It was not 
3 before the nation experienced the fatal effect of ſo ill x 
choice, 

Gaveſton's return was immediately followed by the di 
of Langton biſhop of Lichfield, ud high free, he 
ward hated that prelate mortally, for having been the principal 
promoter of Gaveſton's baniſhment. As foon as he came t9 
the crown, he confined him in Willingford caſtle, and would 
not ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak in his favour. It was only 
upon the preſſing inſtances or rather threats of the pope, that 
he freed him again after a long confinement. To this vio- 
lence he added the removal of all his father's officers and do- 
meſtics, without vouchſafing to adviſe with his council. 
[1308] The beginning of this reign being very unpromil. 
ing, the chief lords thought betimes of 3 the im- 
petuofity and capricious temper of their prince. ur theſe 
thoughts were interrupted by the celebration of his nuptials, 
The king his father had contracted him to Iſabella of France 
daughter of Philip the Fair, and charged him when dying, 
to conſummate the marriage as ſoon as poſſible. This was the 
only thing wherein he made haſte to obey him. Neglecting 
therefore the war with Scotland, which was no leſs neceſſary, 
he repaired to Boulogne, where the king of France ſtaid for 
him, to deliver his daughter into his hands. Never was a wed- 
ding more magnificent. There were preſent four kings and 
four queens, befides a great number of princes and princeſſes, 
lords and ladies, who made the moſt numerous aftembly of 
nobles that had been ſeen a great while i. 

Though Edward's voyage was very ſhort, it failed not to 
produce ill effects. Upon leaving England, he was ſo weak 
as to appoint his favourite guardian of the realm, with power 
to diſpoſe of all vacant places and benefices, wardſhips of 
young nobles, and in ſhort, to act in all things with an unli- 
mited authority *. So many favours added to the great pie- 
ſents he had made him before his departure into Guienne, his 
country!, rouſed the jealouſy of the barons. They carried 
their reſentment ſo far, that they combined together to hinder 
the king's coronation, the day whereof was now fixed. Ed- 
ward not being able to break ſo powerful a league, where al- 
moſt all the lords of the realm were concerned, choſe to pre- 
vent the conſequences by fair means. He gave his word to 
the barons, that in the next parliament he would grant what. 
ever they could reaſonably deſire. This promiſe ſatisfed 
them. But they were extremely troubled to ſee Gaveſto! 
commiſſioned to carry the crown of St. Edward, with which 
the king was to be crowned ; an honour that, by ancient 
cuſtom, belonged to the princes of the blood. This pretet- 
ence provoked the lords to the laſt degree againſt the favorite, 


of two 


ſhews the error of moſt hiſtorians, particularly, fir Thomas de la Moor, fi 
ther Orleans, Speed, the annotator upon Daniel's hiſtory, Dr. Howel, etc 
who all fay Gaveſton was with the king at the celebration of hi: nuptials 
Whereas he was then in England, as appears from ſeveral orders in the 
Fœdera, ſigned by him in the king's abſence, with the ſubſcription Tce 
Gaveſton. Multitudes of ſuch miſtakes are rectified in Rapin by means © 
the Fœdera. 

Walter Hemingford ſays, the king beſtowed upon him all the mont“ 
hoarded up by the late king, which amounted to a hundred thouſand pound. 
Beſides this, Gaveſton had 
to take the treaſure and jewels of the crown, and fend them beyond ſea 16 
his own uſe, Tyrrel. p. 225. Walſingham. Margare 
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and withal filled them with indignation againſt the king, who 
ſcemed to glory in his fondneſs for a man odious to the whole 
nation. The coronation however was ſolemnized without 
oppoſition; the biſhop of Wincheſter performing the cere- 
mony, by order ot the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
out of the kingdom. The form of the coronation-oath was 


as follows» 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, © Sir, Will you keep and confirm 
« hy your oath to the people of England, the laws eſtabliſhed 
« hy the pious Kings your predeceſſors, and particularly, the 
« laws, cuſtoms and liberties granted to the clergy and people 
« by the glorious St. Edward your predeceſſor?“ 

King. I will and promiſe it.“ 

Biſhop. ** Sir, Will you preſerve to God, to holy church, 
« to the clergy and people, the peace of God, tully and to 
« the utmolt of your power?“ 

King. 1 will.” y a 

Biſhop. 66 Sir, Will you caule to be obſerved in all your 
« judgements, right and juſtice with diſcretion, in mercy 
« and in truth, as far as you are able?“ 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you promiſe to keep, and cauſe to be 
« kept, the laws and ſtatutes that the community of your 
kingdom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and 
e protect them to the utmoſt of your power?“ 

King. I do promule * Fg 


As this is the firſt perfect copy of a coronation-oath in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, it will not be amiſs to remark the advantage 
gained by the people upon the royal authority, fince the eſta- 
bliſhment of Magna Charta. It manifeſtly appears by the 
oath, that, far from ſuppoſing the great charter to be the ori- 

inal title of the privileges granted by king John to the peo- 
ple of England, it was conſidered only as a confirmation of 
the ancient liberties of the nation. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
Edward II. was made to ſwear, he would obſerve the laws 
of St. Edward, which were no other than thoſe of the An- 
glo-Saxons; leſt by cauſing him to ſwear to keep the great 
charter, there might be room to imagive, the privileges of the 
people were founded on the conceſſions of the Kings. I 
do not know whether Edward I. took the ſame oath, or whe— 
ther it was firſt introduced at the coronation of Edward II. 

The ſolemnity was no ſooner over, but Edward forgot his 


promiſe to the lords: he ſtill continued his favour to Gave- 


ſton, and left him as before, abſolute maſter of his own and 
the kingdom's affairs. Gaveſton, for his part, far from en- 
deavouring to lay the impending ftorm, affected to govern 
with an arbitrary ſway, without vouchſafing to aſk any man's 
advice, He uſed his influence over his matter, to divert him 
trom the thoughts of proſecuting the war with Scotland, which 
the king his father had ſo earneſtly enjoined him, and whereof 
his ſubjects impatiently waited the iſſue, in order to be caſed 
of the burden. Inſtead of inſpiring the king with the love 
of glory and virtue, he filled the court with libertines, buf— 
toons, and paraſites, and the like pernicious inſtruments, pro- 
per to corrupt his inclinations, though they had been naturally 
as good as they were bad. To this he added a ridiculous 
vanity of affecting to wear the king's jewels, and the crown 
ittelt, which Edward freely permitted. The king's weakneſs 
grew to that height, that he was heard to ſay, it his power 
was equal to his affection, he would ſet the crown on Gave— 
lion's head. As- that was not practicable, he reſolved at 
leaſt to raiſe him as near the throne as poſſible, by giv- 
ing him his niece, ſiſter of the earl of Gloceſter, in mar— 
rlage m. 

Every freſh favour granted to Gaveſton by the king, in- 
creaſed the hatred of the lords. Hardly would an Engliſh- 
man, raiſed to ſo high a ſation, have been endured, much 
leis a private Gaſcon gentleman, in whom they diſcovered no 
other merit than a handſome face, an eaſy ſhape, and a quick 
wit, very agreeable in converſation, but little proper to govern 
a ſtate, They plainly ſaw, it was in vain to preſs the king 
to part with this favourite, and that he would never conſent to 
their requeſt, unleſs he was forced. In this belief, inſtead of 
amuſing themſelves with perſuading Edward by reaſons, which 
would have been fruitleſs, they drew into their league the 
members of the parliament which was to meet, and accord- 
ingly did meet in May 1308”. By the management of the 

” Magaret, Upon this marriage the king beſtowed upon him the honours 
of Tickle and Berkhamſted, the caſtles and manors of Skipton, in Yorkſhire; 
High Pen, Derbyſhire; Cockermouth, Cumberland ; Torpel and Upton, 
Northamptonſhire ; Careibrook, in the Iſle of Wight, with divers other lands. 
le alſo granted him lands in Guienne, to the value of three thouſand marks 
1 a Tyrrel. Rymer's Feed. tom. iii. p. 49, 87. : 

They met at Ware, and from thence went to Northampton, and iſſued 
out funnnons to the reſt of the barons to come thither to a treaty or council, 
concerning the great affairs of the kingdom. So the king having no forces 


to oppole them, was forced to ſummon a pacliament, to meet tifteen days at- 
Number 32. 


lords, Gaveſton's baniſhment became the chief, or rather the 
ſole buſineſs of the ſeſſion. The two houſes being united in 
the ſame deſign, demanded of the king, in ſo ſtrong and po- 
fitive a manner, that Gaveſton ſhould be banithed, that he 
durſt not oppoſe it. He was afraid his refuſal would deprive 
him of the aids he expected for the continuation of the war 
with Scotland, and perhaps dreaded ſomething worſe, There— 
fore, without any fruitleſs diſputes, he ordered letters patents 
to be drawn up, promiſing to caute Gaveſton to depart the 
realm before St. John. Baptiſt's day next enſuing. Mean 
time, inſtead of acting ſo as to give room to believe he de- 
ſigned to perform his promiſe, he every day heaped new fa- 
vours on Gaveſton. Fittcen days after his engagement, he 
made him a grant of three thouſand marks a year in land. 
This conduct clearly ſhewing, he was by no means reſolved 
to part with his favourite, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had leagued with the barons, though he lay under great 
obligations to the king, excommunicated Gaveſton, in caſe 
he did not leave the realm by the time preſcribed him. Ed- 
ward little regarding this cenſure, only intreated the pope to 
annul it. At the ſame time he wrote to the king of France, 
his brother-in-law, to defire him to procure an agreement 
between him and the barons, and ſo to manage as he might 
keep his favourite 9, 

Theſe meaſures were neither juſt nor early enough. The 
lords finding the appointed time ſor Gaveſton's departure 
drew nigh, were ſo urgent with the King to oblige him to 
Keep his word, that he durſt not refuſe it. However, in per- 
torming his promiſe, he found means to give his favourite 
a freſh mark of his affection, by making him governor of 
Ireland, with a very extenfive authority. This removal, 
how honourable ſocver it was, failed not to give ſome fatiſ- 
faction to the lords, who hoped to take advantage of his ab- 
{ence to ruin him. But he himſelf was not at all pleaſed. 
Befides, that the change of England for Ircland appeared to 
him very diſadvantageous, he was ſenfible his abſence from 
court could not but prove fatal to him. [1309] As he was 
ablolute maſter of the king, hardly was he arrived in Ireland, 
when he cauſed himſelf to be recalled, under pretence of aſ- 
fiſting at a tournament to be held at Wallingford. The mag- 
nificence wherewith he appeared on that occafion, and the 
great number of foreigners that attended him, and ſerved him 
tor guards, greatly increaſed the jealouſy of the lords, who 
ſaw themſelves thus brayed. To this kind of inſult he added 
the indiſcretion of jeſting upon the carls of Lancaſter, War- 
wick, Warren, and Heretord, which would have induced them 
to be revenged, though they had no other reaſon to com- 
plain. He called the earl of Lancaſter, ſtage-player'; the earl 
of Pembroke, Joſeph the Jew ; the carl of Warwick, the wild 
boar of Ardenne; and ſo to each of his enemies he gave nick— 
names to make them ridiculous, or to diſcover their faults. 
[1310] The lords ſeeing themſelves inſulted by the favourite, 
and deceived by the king, met together to concert means to 
oblige Edward to perform his word. Quickly after, they pre- 
ſented a petition to him b, ſetting forth, that the ſtate and his 
own houſhold were ſo ill managed, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to find means to prevent the confequences of this diſor- 
der. 'They added the only proper method, as they thought, 
was, for the king to leave to certain lords appointed by the 
parliament, the care of making a regulation tor the well-go- 
verning the kingdom and his own domeſtic affairs 4%, Edward 
had already given great figns of weakneſs in his regard for 
their former demands, He had made them ſenfible, that if, 
for the future, they ſhewed reſolution, he would not have the 
courage to reſiſt, They were not miſtaken in their conjec- 
tures. This prince, as timorous on certain occaſions as haughty 
on others, was incapable of diſcerning when he ſhould give 
way, and when ſtand his ground. Accordingly, he took pre- 
ciſely the contrary to what he ſhould have done. Inſtead of 
complying with the barons, when they firſt petitioned for 
Gaveſton's removal, he obſtinately perſiſted in retaining him 
againſt all the rules of policy. Afterwards, far from oppofing 
to the utmoſt of his power, the motion of placing the govern- 
ment in other hands than his own, and inſtead of running 
all hazards rather than give his conſent, he believed it expe- 
dient to yield to their importunity. Without confidering 
the conſequence of a condeſcenſion ſo pernicious to his au- 
thority and quiet, he permitted the parliament to chuſe ſeven 


ter. Chron. St. Auguſt. 

o Walſingham ſays, Gaveſton went out of the kingdom, and the king of 
France ordered him to be ſeized if he came into his dominions; but he lurk— 
ed about in Flanders, and returned to England before Chriſtmas. 

P In a parliament held at London in January. Walſing. p. 97. Brady 
ſays, it was in a parliament held Auguſt 10. Cl. 4 Edw. II. m. 1. Dorſ. This 
parliament was continued or prorogued till the beginning of November, Cl. 

Ed. II. m. 25. Dorſ. 

4 The moſt full and particular account of this whole tranſaction is in 
Brady's Hitt, Vol. lil, p. 192119, and Appendixes, No. 50, Kc. 
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biſhops, eight earls, and fix barons, to make the propoſed re- 
gulation r. 

In conſequence of the king's conſent, the lords having 
finiſhed the regulation, preſented the plan to the king, who 
approved it, and gave them power to cauſe it to be obſerved 
tor one year, It contained but fix articles, whereof the two 
principal were: © That the king ſhould not diſpoſe of any 
« part of his revenues; which ſhould for the future be ex- 
„ pended in paying his debts, and maintaining his houſhold, 
that he might live on his own income, without taking any 
thing from others : That the great charter ſhould be punc- 
tually kept; and in caſe any article ſhould be obſcure or 
* doubtful, it ſhould belong to the lords elected (who were 
ſtyled Ordinaries) to explain it.” There was nothing in- 
ſerted concerning Gaveſton's baniſhment. Probably the ba- 
rons were of opinion, there was no danger from that favo- 
rite, ſo long as the government was in their hands. [1311] 
Nevertheleſs, when they afterwards ſaw the king continue 
to heap favours on him, and without aſking their advice, had 
made him governor of Nottingham, and warden of the fo- 
reſts on this fide the Trent, they drew up one and forty new 
articles, to which the king was forced to aſſent. By one of 
theſe articles, Gaveſton was exprefly ſentenced to perpetual 
baniſhment. 

Edward having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound with fet- 
ters which he could not ſhake off, reſolved, though with ex- 
treme regret, to part with Gaveſton. However to ſave him 
the ſhame of being baniſhed, he gave him an imaginary com- 
miſſion to levy troops in Guienne, for the aſſiſtance of the 
earl of Foix, who had been at variance with the court of 
France, but the diſpute was now at an end. 

{ 1312] Gaveſton's baniſhment was of no long continuance : 
Edward, who could not live without him, diſregarding the 
articles he had lately ſigned, recalled him without acquainting 
the Ordainers. Shortly after he ſent circular letters to the 
ſheriffs, to give them notice thereof, and to juſtify what he 
had done. He told them, that being bound by his corona- 
tion oath to ſee the laws put in execution, there was no au- 
thority that could abſolve him therefrom : that Gaveſton be- 
ing baniſhed by a notorious violence, and without a legal ſen- 
tence, he could not deprive him of the benefit of the law, to 
which all his ſubjects were entitled: that therefore he had 
cauſed him to return into the kingdom, not with a deſign to 
ſcreen him from juſtice, but that he might be tried accord- 
ing to the uſual form : that in the mean time he confidered 
him as a good and faithful ſubject, and ordered them to 
publiſh this declaration in their reſpective juriſdictions. 

The lords were not much difpleaſed that the king by this 
proceeding, had furniſhed them with a pretence to complete 
the ruin of a favorite, who could not be torn from him with- 
out violence. In order to open a way to their end, they en- 
deavoured to gain the people by exclaiming againſt the king's 
conduct. They ſaid publicly there was no depending upon 
what was enacted by the paliament, fince the king diſregard- 
ed it. That it was eaſy to ſee, the king was aiming at an 
arbitrary power, and the whole nation was equally concerned 
to oppole the growth of a power, which tended to render the 
ſubjects ſo many ſlaves. Theſe diſcourſes, being ſupported by 
their emiffaries among the people, began to create an univer- 

ſal diſcontent, of which the king had but too much reaſon to 
dread the conſequences. He imagined, he ſhould be able to 
prevent them by publiſhing a proclamation, proteſting it was 
his intention to obſerve the one and forty articles. But as he 
had violated one of the principal in recalling his favorite, his 
proteſtation produced no effect. 

Mean time, Gaveſton, ſtill more indiſcreet than his maſter, 


inſtead of appeaſing his enemies by his modeſt behaviour, 


daily grew more proud and arrogant. He acted as if he had 
nothing to fear, or as if he was ignorant of the barons de- 
ſigns. He had even the boldneſs to ſpeak inſolently to the 
queen; who not being able to obtain any ſatisfaction, com- 
plained to the king her father. She told him, that Gaveſton 
was the ſole cauſe of her misfortunes ; and her huſband's fond- 
neſs for that unworthy favorite, alienated his affections from 
her, and made him an entire ſtranger to her bed. This com- 
plaint has made ſome ſuſpect, that the familiarity between the 
King and Gaveſton was of a very criminal nature. But per- 
haps their ſuſpicions are carried too far. 

Mean while the barons kept their firſt deſign in view: there 
were among them perſons of great abilities, who knew how 


They were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Sa- 
liſpury, Chicheſter, Norwich, St. David's, and Landaft; the earls of Glo- 
ceſter, Lancaſter, Lincoln, Hereford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, 
Arundel: and theſe barons, Hugh de Ver, William le Marſhal, Robert Fitz 
Roger, Hugh Courtney, William Martin, John de Gray, Brady, p. 103. 

+ Guy de Beauchamp. 

t He was fon to prince Edmund fon of Henry III. and carl of Lancaſter, 


dangerous it is, on theſe occafions, to act by halves 
if ſuch enterprizes are not brought to an iſſue, 
fail to ruin the authors. Lacy carl of Lincoln, was one 


they ſeldom 


the moſt confiderable of the party, as well for his birth and hi r 


offices, as for his age and experience. As he was confined 


to his bed by a diſtemper, which in all appearance would! 
him in his grave, he was apprehenſive, that after his death .1 


. ath t 
confederates would give way, and wanted to prevent thor " 
cident, which would have occaſioned. their ruin. To tha 


end, having ſent for his ſon-in-law, the earl of Lan 
grandſon of Henry III. © he conjured him in the ſtrongeſt 
* and moſt moving terms, not to abandon the church inc 
«© people of England to the mercy of the popes and kin 
He told him, his birth obliged him to endeavour to (56. 
* the kingdom from oppreſſion : he charged him to have ky 
* ways a great regard for the king; but withal he added, that 
« his regard ought not to hinder him from doing all that lay 
& in his power, to remove from the king's perſon the foreis: 
* miniſters and favorites: that honour, conſcience, the pub. 
* lic good, called upon him to procure the obſervance of the 
great charter, the only baſis of the welfare and peace of the 
* kingdom. In conclufion, he adviſed him to join hearti 
* with the earl of Warwick *, who among all the confede. 
* rate lords was beſt able to carry on the important under. 
taking.“ It was not long before the effects of this advice 
were ſeen. The earl of Lancaſter entering into a ſtrict con- 
federacy with the earls of Warwick, Pembroke, Arundel 
Hereford, Warren, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeve- 
ral other biſhops and barons, they unanimouſly reſolved to 
take up arms, under the uſual pretence of defending the 
rights of the church and ſtate. 

The carl of Lancaſter was choſen general of the intended 
army, an honour which could not be refuſed to his merit, 
though no regard had been paid to his quality t. Immediately 
after this reſolution was taken, all the confederate barons dif. 
perſing themſelves into the ſeveral counties, publicly levied 
troops. They uſed ſuch expedition, that ina ſhort time their 
forces were aſſembled at the appointed rendezvous. It was 
impoffible for Edward to be ignorant of theſe preparations : 
and yet as if he was unconcerned, he took no notice of them, 
Inſtead of thinking of means to ſatisfy the incenſed barons, o- 
to defend himſelf againſt their inſults, he minded nothing 
but his diverſions at York, where he was then with Gaveſton. 
His only care was to heap new favours on his minion, re- 
maining in a ſurpriſing indolence, whilſt he ſaw the whole 
kingdom ready to riſe againſt him. He ſeemed to affect 
continually to act contrary to his real intereſts, and to negle& 
to take ſuch meaſures, as a perſon of an ordinary underſtand- 
ing might have pointed out to him. At the very time that 
he ſaw the barons in arms, to compel him to obſerve the one 
and forty articles, he wilfully violated one of the principal, 
in making the biſhop of Litchfield high treaſurer without the 
conſent of the Ordainers*. But this was not the only error 
he committed. As if he had been in a condition to give 
law to the barons, he would have reformed at the ſame time 
the regulation, on pretence he had reſerved to himſelf the 
power of altering, with the advice of the Ordainers, ſome ar- 
ticles prejudicial to his prerogative. It was eaſy to ſee this 
was no proper ſeaſon for that work. And yet he nominated 
on his part commiſſioners to make the alterations. 

The barons had then other deſigns. After drawing all 
their forces together, they marched directly for York, think- 
ing to ſurprize the king, whoſe indolence gave them room 4 
hope every thing. Bur upon the firſt notice of their approaci, 
he retired to Newcaſtle, where they followed him without 
loſs of time. That town not ſeeming to him ſtrong enoug", 
he ſhut himſelf up in Scarborough caſtle, which he deemed 
his beſt fortreſs in the North. He began then to ſee his cor 
in deferring ſo long to prepare for his defence: but it was to 
late to think of it. However, in ſpite of the improbabilit, 
of ſucceeding, he reſolved to go into Warwickſhire ; Whete 
he expected to raiſe an army, upon the vain hopes that th! 
people would come and liſt under his banner. But as he v3 

more concerned for Gaveſton than himſelf, he left him be. 
hind at Scarborough, recommending him to the care of the 
governor as à precious truſt, and a ſure pledge of the cont- 
dence he placed in him. 

Whilſt Edward was taking his too late meaſures, the barons 
who entered Newcaſtle the very day he departed, ſeizes 
what was left in their haſte by the king and his favorite. 1 


Caſter, 


i. yp, A A wk, wy 


Leiceſter, and Ferrers, and in right of his wife, of Lincoln and Saliſbutſ- 
Belides he had a great eſtate in Vorſhire, Cumberland, and Wales, and Ws 
earl of Artois in Picardy, and conſequently the greateſt ſubject in the king 
dom. Wallingham. | £ 

« The biſhop was thereupon excommunicated by the archbiſhopof Cm 
bury ; but the king ſolicited the pope to abſolve him from that ente 
See Rymer's Feed, tom, iii. p. 322. | 


Gaveſton's baggage were found many jewels, belonging for 
the moſt part to the crown, of which an inventory was taken, 
that an account might be given of them hereafter. As ſoon 
as the earl of Lancaſter was informed of the king's departure 
from Scarborough, and his leaving Gaveſton there, he ſent 
the earls of Pembroke and Warren to beſiege that caſtle, At 
the ſame time he marched with the reſt of the army towards 
the center of the kingdom, in order to have it more in his 
power to oppoſe the deſigns of the King. The two detached 
earls advancing towards Scarborough without oppoſition, 
formed the ſiege, and carried it on with great vigour. Though 
the place was one of the 1 ng the Kingdom, it was ſo 
ill provided with neceſſaries for its defence, that in a few 
days Gaveſton was forced to deliver himſelf into the hands of 
his enemies. He obtained however a ſort of capitulation, 
whereby it was promiſed him that he ſhould ſpeak with the 
king, and be tryed by his peers, ; ; 

As ſoon as Edward heard of his favourite being taken, he 
earneſtly ſolicited his liberty, or that at leaſt he might ſee and 
ſpeak with him according to promiſe. Above all he conjured 
the confederate lords to ſpare the priſoner's life, aſſuring them, 
on that condition, he would give them entire ſatisfaction con- 
cerning their grievances, Moſt of the barons were againſt 
carrying Gaveſton to the king, well knowing that his requeſt 
tended only to get him out of their hands, But they con- 
ſented at laſt, upon the earl of Pembroke's repreſenting, that 
having given his word in the name of all the confederates, 
they were obliged to perform it: that if they would truſt him 
with conducting him, he would undertake to convey him to 
the king, and to bring him back at a day and place ap- 

inted. 

Pembroke deſigned to conduct his priſoner to Wallingford 
caſtle, where the \ roar was to come and ſpeak with him. Ac- 
cordingiy taking the road to Oxfordſhire, he came to Ded- 
dington, where he left Gaveſton under a guard, whilſt he 
himſelf went and lodged in a neighbouring caſtle v. He did 
not think it neceſſary to uſe greater precaution in a place 
where the king had no troops, and where conſequently there 
was no danger from him : but he found he had taken his 
meaſures very ill. The earl of Warwick, who was violently 
againſt the interview of the king and Gaveſton, hearing how 
they quartered, came that night to the houſe where Gaveſton 
lay, carried him away by force, and conducted him to War- 
wick. On the morrow, the ſame earl with ſome others the 
moſt violent of the party, after a ſhort trial, ordered his head 
to be cut off. A mad action, if ever there was one, which 
in violating a capitulation, trampled upon the laws of the 
land, and the reſpect due at all times from ſubjects to their 
ſovereign. What would theſe ſame lords have ſaid, if the 
king or Gaveſton had done the like ? | 

hough Edward was extremely incenſed at the boldneſs o 
theſe lords, it was not in his power to be revenged; and the 
barons took no care to give him any ſatisfaction for that 
outrage. On the contrary, not content with being rid of the 
object of their hatred, they demanded more haughtily than 
ever, the performance of the forty articles, and a ſpeedy re- 
dreſs of the grievances of the ſtate. At the ſame time, they 
marched to London, (where the king was retired) bent 
upon obtaining by force, what they plainly ſaw he would ne- 
ver voluntarily grant them, Mean while, the king not dar- 
ing to truſt the eee was gone to Canterbury, where 
he was not much ſafer. In this extremity, he had recourſe 
to the mediation of the pope's nuncio, and of Lewis earl of 
Evreux the queen's uncle, then in England, and the earl of 
Gloceſter his nephew, who ſtood neuter. By means of theſe 
three mediators, who laboured heartily in the affair, certain 
articles were agreed upon, with which all ſeemed content, 
The lotds promiſed to reſtore what was taken at Newcaſtle ; 
publicly to aſk the king's pardon ; and to declare that without 
any deſign againſt his perſon, their ſole aim had been to re- 
dreſs what was amiſs in the government. The king promiſed 
on his part, to grant a general pardon to them and all their 
adherents, reſerving a power to grant the like to thoſe that 
favoured Gaveſton's return. | 

(131 3] The barons punctually performed their word, in 
reſtoring what was feized at Newcaſtle ; but Edward was not 
ſo fincere. He delayed publiſhing the general pardon above 
2 year, and during that ſpace uſed all means to draw the earl 
of Lancaſter to court. But what ſafe - conducts ſoever he of- 
tered him, it was not poſſible to perſuade the earl to put him- 
ſelf in his power, before the pardon was  proclaumed, At 


* He committed the priſoner to the care of his ſervants, and went and 
odged with his lady, at a neighbouring place, Walſingham. 

= In the preſence of the earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, and Hereford, on 
— I, near Warwick, the 19th of June, He was buried firſt in the 
church of the predicant tryers at Oxford, and afterwards removed to king's 


angly in Hertfordſhire, in a monaſtery built by king Edward, to pray for 
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length, the barons weary of the king's evaſions, began to 
take up arms again, when the king of France ſent the earl of 
Evreux his brother, accompanied with Enguerrand de Ma- 
rigny, to try to adjuſt the differences. The queen likewiſe 
did all that lay in her power. It was very difficult to accom- 
pliſh it, becauſe the King ſtill deferring to publiſh the par- 
don, the barons believed they had reaſon to fear he never 
deſigned it. During the negociation, the king went and con- 
ferred with his father-in-law, and left orders that the par- 
liament ſhould meet in his abſence. The earl of Lancaſter 
and the barons of his party, made no Wi to be preſent, 
being encouraged by the king's abſence. But hearing he was 
returned and landed at Sandwich, they immediately withdrew, 
not caring to truſt to the ſafe- conducts ſent them from the place 
of his landing. Their retreat obliged the parliament to break 
up. Affairs being in ſuch a ſituation as a freſh rupture 
was every moment to be feared, the mediators were ſo ur- 
gent with the king to give the barons ſatisfaction, that he 
could no longer defer it. He ordered therefore the two ge- 
neral pardons to be drawn up, which were confirmed ſhortly 
after by the parliament. But as a general pardon did not 
fully ſatisfy the parties concerned, it was neceſſary to give a 
particular pardon to four hundred and ſixty- eight perſons, 
wane names are mentioned in the Collection of the Public 
8. 

Whilſt the negociation was in hand, the queen brought 
* world, in November 1313, a prince chriſtened Ed- 
ward. 

The publiſhing of the general pardons, as well for the 
confederate barons as for Gaveſton's friends, having at length 
reſtored peace in the kingdom, the parliament granted the 
king a conſiderable ſubſidy towards a vigorous proſecution of 
the war with Scotland, Before the parliament broke up, the 
barqns publicly begged the king's pardon in Weſtminſter- 
hall, before all the people. This was done in a very ſolemn 
manner. The barons ſpeaking to the king, uſed the moſt 
humble and ſubmiſſive terms, as if the pardon he had grant- 
ed them was the pure effect of his clemency. After that, 
they returned to their homes, ſatisfied in appearance, but 
however without ceafing to diſtruſt the king, They had too 
highly offended him, to hope he would ever forget it. 
The death of the carl of Warwick, which happened ſoon af- 
ter, increaſed their miſtruſt, as he was believed to be poi- 
ſoned. 

Whilſt England endured violent ſhocks by the weakneſs 
and little genius of her governor, Scotland daily grew ſtron- 
ger by the prudent conduct of a couragious and vigilant king, 
who wiſely improved the repoſe procured by the death of Ed- 
ward IJ. Robert Bruce, who may juſtly be called the re- 
ſtorer of the Scotch monarchy, politicly ſuppreſſed the fac- 
tions which divided his ſubjects, and united them all in the 
defign of ſhaking off the yoke of ſervitude. By this happy 
union, he was in a condition not only to recover the beſt part 
of his country, but alſo to carry his arms into England. I 
am now going to relate the particulars of the Scotch war, 
which I could not, without confuſion, intermix with the rela- 
tion of the domeſtic troubles in England. 

Edward I. reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, and probab- 
ly would have reduced the kingdom to a wretched condi- 
tion, if death had not ſnatched him out of the world very 
opportunely for the Scots. Robert Bruce was preparing to 
take advantage of the conſternation of the Engliſh, occafioned 
by the loſs of Edward: but a fit of ficknefs ſeizing him at the 
ſame time, hindered his entering upon action. 3 while 
the Scots, who knew not yet the character of Edward II. 
were in great perplexity, their king being dangerouſly ill, and 
their forces much inferior to thoſe of their enemies. Edward 
II's ſudden reſolution to return into England, after advanc- 
ing as far as Dumfries, and ſtriking terror into the whole 
kingdom, gave them room to entertain better hopes. His 
impatience to meet Gaveſton, to marry the princeſs defigned. 
for him, and to be crowned, expelled all thoughts of war, to 
which he had no inclination. So leaving his army under the 
conduct of John Comyn a Scotch lord, he returned into Eng- 
land. His abrupt departure cauſed great murmurs in the 
army and kingdom. People could not without aſtoniſhment 
behold him, relinquiſhing the conqueſt of Scotland, at a time 
when the number and ardor of his troops, and king Robert's 
illneſs, ſeemed to warrant him a glorious campaign. His 


chuſing Comyn to command the army was no leſs diſ- 


liked. The general was a Scot, and though of the oppo- 


Gaveſton's ſoul. Knighton, Walſingham. 

The carl of Pembroke ſurrendering his commiſſion of guardian of Scot- 
land, it was conferred September 13, 1307, on John earl of Bretagne; 
who raifing a freſh army, marched againſt the Scots, and defeated them 
about November 11. So Robert Bruce was forced to fly into the high- 
lands, Chron. de Lanerc. Rymer's Feed, toni, iii. 7, 10, 
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ſite party to Robert, and his particular enemy, his being a 
foreigner was alone ſufficient to offend the Engliſh, who 
thought themſelves diſhonoured by the preference, What 
happened quickly after, ſhewed their complaints were not 
groundleſs. Comyn, willing to take advantage of Robert's 
illneſs, whom he thovght incapable of heading his troops, 
advanced in order to attack the Scots. Though Robert ſtill 
found himſelf extremely weak, he believed he ought not to 
decline fighting. Ar ſuch a juncture, a retreat might have 
diſheartened his ſubjects, and occaſioned the loſs of his whole 
kingdom. In this reſolution, having mounted his horſe, 
ſupported by two eſquires, he drew up his army, and expected 
the enemies with a ſteadineſs that produced a wonderful et- 
fect. The Engliſh imagined, this little army would never 
dare to ſtand before them. But when by the good poſture 
of the Scots, they found themſelves diſappointed, their courage 
began ſo to cool, that hardly could they be brought to begin 
the fight. So weak an attack, and fo ill ſeconded, inſpir- 
ing the Scots with freſh courage, they fell with great fury 
upon their enemies, and put them entirely to rout. The de- 
feat was the more diſhonourable to the Engliſh, as befides 
their being ſuperior in number, they were the fame troops 
that had ſo frequently vanquiſhed the Scots, and now ſuffered 
themſelves to be beaten by an army levied in haſte, and con- 
ſiſting of undiſciplined foldiers. Comyn retiring into Eng- 
land after his defeat, Robert entered the county of Argyle, 
which {till belonged to the Engliſh, and ravaged it all over. 

hortly after, Edward Bruce, his brother, gave the Engliſh 
another defeat, in the county of Galloway. Theſe two vic- 
tories gained the Scots ſuch a ſuperiority, that they began from 
thencetorward to defpiſe the Engliſh, and forget their paſt 
loſſes. 

How little inclination ſoever Edward had for war, he could 
not avoid endeavouring to ſtop the progreſs of the king of 
Scotland. In 1308, that is, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
he led in perſon a powerful army into that kingdom. But as 
he had taken no care for proviſions, depending upon what he 
expected to find in the enemy's country, he was obliged to 
march back his army into England for want of ſubſiſtence. 
Robert, more provident than he, had carried away, or de- 
ſtroyed whatever might ſerve to maintain the enemies troops. 
Edward's retreat gave the king of Scotland an opportunity to 
become maſter of ſeveral places in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
and to make that year a very proſperous campaign. The trou- 
bles which afterwards happened in England on account of 
Gaveſton, enabled that prince to make a {till greater progrels. 
In 1310 and 1311, he entered England twice, and carried off 
a great booty. In 1312 he recovered Perth, Laneric, Dum- 
fries, Roxborough ; and laftly, Edinborough caſtle, which 
was taken by ſtorm by the earl of Murray his general. This 
year the Ifle of Man voluntarily ſubmitted ro him. 

Whilſt Robert continued his conqueſts, Edward, wholly 
emploved in ſeeking means to be revenged on the barons, for 
putting Gaveſton to death, was ſurprifingly neghgent with 
regard to Scotland. Inftead of haſtening an agreement with 
the lords, in order to unite all his forces, he prolonged the 
negociation, by a policy very pernicious to the affairs of the 
ſtare, Mean time, Robert took advantage of the negligence 
of the Engliſh. After making himſelf maſter af all the pla- 
ces Edward I. poſſeſſed in Scotland, except Sterling, he fent, 
in 1313, his brother Edward to beſiege that town, the 
ſtrongeſt then in Scotland. The ſiege was carried on very 
vigorouſly ; but the beſieged made as brave a defence. How- 
ever, [Philip] Mowbray, the governor of the place, finding 
his maſter” made no preparations to relieve him, thought to 
do him good fervice in figning a capitulation, whereby he 
promiſed ro ſurrender the town 1n a year, if it were not re- 
licved by that time. 

[ 1314] Edward having ſufficient time to prepare, and defir- 
ing at any rate to prevent the loſs of ſo important a place, 
{ſummoned all his vaſlals to meet him with their troops. The 
Engliſh, Gaſcons, and Welſh, were ſo ready to obey him, 
that by June 1314, he ſaw himſelf at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men. The ſoldiers already devoured in their ima— 


This battle was fonght om the 25th of June 1314, by the river Banock- 
bourn, It is faid, that the Scots had digged trenches three feet deep, and 
45 many broad; into which, being covered over with hurdles, and drove full 
of ſharp ſtakes, the Engliſh horte fell, and by that means were miſerably 
{laughtered. T. de la Moor. 

z The lords Robert de Clyfforde, Pagan Typtote, William Mareſcall, 
Giles de Argenton, Edmund de Maule, &c. "There were flain- and taken 

riſoners, of earls, barons, baronets, and knights, one hundred and titty-tour 
in all, according to Walling. 103. I. de la Moore, p. 594. 

Here he held a parliament, which fat from Auguit 15, till Michaelmas. 
In this it was agreed to exchange the lady of Robert Bruce for Hum- 
phrey de Bohun ear! of Hereford ; and the biſhop of Glaſcow, and earl 
of Marr, were exchanged for other noblemen. Rymer's Fœd. tom. iti. p. 489. 

» It was cuacted and proclaimed, by order of the parliament, which met 


gination, whatever the former ravages of Edward I. had left 
in Scotland, Only the earls of Lancaſter, Arunde], Here. 
ford, and the new earl of Warwick, refuſed, on this occafion 
to ſerve the king, their miſtruſt of him not permitting them 
to put themſelves in his power. | 

This numerous army entering Scotland, advanced withj, 
view of Sterling. Robert expecting them at the head of thir;y 
thouland men, inured to the fatigues of war, and who had 
frequently worſted the Enghſh. He drew up his army o 
an advantageous ground, where he could not be ſurrounded 
A mountain full of inacceſſible rocks, covered one of his 
flanks, and the other was ſecured by a deep moraſs, Hy, 
great ſocver the inequality of thefe two armies might be, the 
Scots being determined to conquer or die, reccived their enc. 
mies with that vigour and refolution, that they ſoon put thi, 
numerous army into confuſion. The Englith horſe being 
preſſed at firſt, with a fury they could not withſtand, wer. 
the occaſion by their flight, of the defeat of the whole arm: 
a defeat the moſt terrible England had ever endured fince th. 
beginning of the monarchy 7. The Scotch writers mount 
the enemies loſs to fifty thouſand men. They pretend, the 
number of the priſoners taken on this occaſion exceeded thi 
of the conquerors. The earl of Gloceſter, nephew of 1:4. 
ward II. with many other lords of diſtin&ion *, and ahoy« 
ſeven hundred knights, lay dead on the field of battle, The 
Englith reduce the number of the flain to ten thouſand, By; 
the conſequences of the action diſcover that their loſs was 
much greater, fince from that time they ventured no more tg 
take the field. 

Edward, with the remains of his army, haſtily retreated, 
without thinking himſelf out of danger till he was at York, 
where the diſperſed fugitives came to him a. He formed a 
very confiderable body, with which he ſhewed a defire to re. 
enter the enemies country, and hazard another battle. But 
the conſternation of his troops was ſo great, that he cou! 
not prevail with them to endeavour to retrieve their honour, 
This battle, called the Battle of Banockbourn, procure the 
Scots, beſides an ineftimable booty, a peace which laſted 
ſeveral years. They acquired fo great a ſuperiority, that the 
Engliſh, far from being able to recover what they had loſt in 
Scotland, were long forced to ſee their borders ravaged, with- 
out daring to make any reſiſtance, Their terror was fo great, 
that one of their hiſtorians affirms, three Scotch ſoldiers were 
fufficient to put a hundred Engliſhmen to flight, ſo much 
were they diſcouraged by this terrible defeat. 

Whilſt fortune ſtrove on all occaſions to humble Edward, 
an impoſtor, John Deydras, a tanner's ſon of Exeter, ſough: 
to take his crown from him,. by maintaining that he was 
himſelf Edward, and changed at nurſe. So extraordinary 
and ill- formed a project ſerved only to bring the impoſtor to 
the gallows, inſtead of a throne. Without doubt he built 
his hopes upon the little eſteem the Engliſh had for their king, 
having probably imagined it would not be difficult to make 
them believe he was not the fon of Edward I. who had none 
but noble and generous inclinations. But it was not this vil: 
inſtrument, which providence was pleaſed to uſe, to ruin 
Edward, though in ſome meaſure this event may be conſidered 
as a fort of preſage of what was to happen. 

[1315] The loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh in Scotland, rs 
followed by a dreadful famine, which laſted three years, and 
deſtroyed an infinite number of people. In vain did the par- 
liament endeavour to help it by ſettling the price of prov 
fions : They were forced to revoke the next year the act that 
had been paſſed on that account ®, But neither war not 
famine, nor the murmurs of the people, could hinder the 
king from expending a large ſum in celebrating the funcralo! 
his favourite, whoſe body was removed to King's Langley i 
Hertfordſhire. He would honour the funeral with his pte 
ſence, attended by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and on 
other biſhops. But the barons poſitively refuſed to aflilt t 
the obſequies of a man ſo odious to them, and whom the! 


deemed unworthy of the honour done to his memory. 


[1316] Mean time the famine raged. in fo terrible a man- 
ner that one can hardly credit what hiſtorians fay of it*, The) 


on January the 2oth, That the beſt ox not fed with grain, Mould be fol 
for tixtcen ſhillings and no more: and if he were fed with corn. then - 
twenty four ſhillings at molt ; the beſt live fat cow for twelve ſhillings; N 1 
hog of two years old for three ſhillings and four-pence; a fat weather © 
mutton unſhorn, for twenty-pence, and fhorn for fourteen-pence ; à MK Fr 
for two-pence halfpenny; a tat capon for two-pence ; a fat hen tor one * 
ny; two chickens for one peimy and twenty four eggs for one pennd; 5 
thoſe that would not ſell theſe things ſo, were to ſorfeit them to the King 
This parliament granted the king a twentieth part of their goods; rhe 
when it came to be raiſed, occaſioned diſturbances in Staffordſlure and Shop 
thire, | 

A quarter of wheat, beans, or peaſe, was fold for twenty ſhillings ; uns 
for thirteen ſhillings and fourpence; and of falt for thirty fc Hulle 
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ate not content with telling us, that the moſt loathed anf- 
mals were uſed for food, but what is much more horrible, 
people were forced-to hide their children with all imagin- 
able care; to prevent their being ſtolen and eaten by thieves. 
They aſſure us that men themſelves took precautions to hin- 
der their being murdered in private places, knowing there 
were but too many inſtances that ſome had been ſerved in that 
manner, to feed ſuch as could find no other ſubſiſtence. We 
are told likewiſe, that the priſoners in the gaols devoured one 
another in a barbarous manner, the extreme ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions not permitting theit being allowed neceffary food. 
The bloody flux cauſed by groſs feeding, compleated the mi- 
ſery of the Engliſh. Such numbers died every day, that 
hardly could the living ſuffice to bury the dead. The only 
remedy that could be found againſt the famine, but which 
was inſufficient, was to prohibit on pain of death, the brew- 
ing any beer, that the corn uſually expended that way, might 
ſerve to make bread ©, 5 N | 

[1317] Notwithſtanding theſe calamities, which ſhould 
have turned their thoughts to repentance, the mutual enmity 
which the king and the barons had long harboured in their 
breaſts, daily increaſed. It was impoſſible but this violent 
hatred ſhould in the end produce very fatal effects. Edward, 
not forgetting the injuries he had received, entertained a 
ſtrong defire of revenge, which made him ſeek all pofhble 
means to gratify it. He was chiefly exaſperated againſt the 
earl of Lancaſter, whom he looked upon as the ſole author 
of his diſgraces, and his moſt dangerous enemy. Had the 
earl's life been in his power, he would not probably have 
ſbared it. But as his diſſimulation had not been capable of 
drawing him into any ſnare, finding he could not reach his 
perſon, he attempted to deprive him of his eſtate and honour, 
To that purpoſe he involved him in an affair which the great- 
eſt miſtruſt could not have prevented. 

Whilſt the earl kept at a diſtance from court, a certain 
knight, called Sir Richard St. Martin, a man of mean look, 
and dwarfiſh ſtature, preſented to the judges a petition, claim- 
ing the wite of the carl of Lancaſter, heireſs of the families 
of Lincoln and Saliſbury ©. He ſet forth in his petition, that 
he had carnally known her, and that ſhe had made him a pro- 
miſe of marriage, before ſhe was contracted tothe earl. The 
counteſs, diſſatisfied with her huſband, having, to her eternal 
ſhame, confeſſed the fact, was adjudged with all her eſtate, 
to the unworthy claimant. This affair, which would have 
required a long examination, was ſo haſtily decided, that it 
was eaſy to ſee the judges were gained before-hand, and the 
king himſelf had been a promoter of the proceſs. An injury 
of this nature to a prince of the blood royal, greatly beloved 
by the people, raiſed an extreme indignation againſt the 
king. Nothing was every where heard but murmurings 
againſt his government. As he had then no favourite to 
bear the blame, it was all caſt on himſelf, and people ſaid 
publicly, never was the throne of England filled by a prince 
ſo unworthy to rule a free nation. There were even ſome 
who took the liberty to upbraid him to his face for his ill con- 
duct. Upon a certain holiday, Edward dining in public in 
Weſtminſter-hall, a woman in a maſk came on horſeback and 
delivered him a letter: The king imagining it contained 
ſomething to divert him, ordered it to be read aloud. But 
he was much ſurprized to hear outrageous reproathes for his 
cowardice, tyranny, and all the grievances introduced in his 
reign, The woman being apprehended, confeſſed ſhe was 
bribed by a certain knight to play that part ; and the knight 
boldly maintained, That believing the king would read the 
letter in private, he thought it the propereſt way to let him 
know the complaints of his ſubjects. 

[1318] Whilſt England was reduced to extreme deſolati- 
on, Edward, without troubling himſelf about the ravages 
the Scots continued to make on the borders, minded only 
how to humble the barons, who began to form new projects, 
the conſequences whereof he had reaſon to fear. They had 
lately preſented to him a petition, containing a long liſt of 
grievances, of which they demanded a ſpeedy redreſs. No— 
thing was farther from his thoughts than to reform abuſes. 

owever, as he durſt not openly diſcover, his intentions, he 
had referred the matter to the parliament which was to meet 


d 


_ © January 28, a parliament was held at Lincoln, which granted the king, 
in a 


aid of his war with Scotland, one ſtout footman out of every town in the 
kingdom, except cities and burghs, and the king's demeſnes ; which footmen 
were to be armed and furniſhed with bows, arrows, {lings, lances, &c. at 
the charge of the towns, and other expences to be paid, till they came at the 
Place ot rendezyous, and their wages for fixty days after and no longer, if 
the king's ſervice required it, at four-pence a day; the king promiſing, that 
this grant ſhould be no precedent for the future. Rymer's Feed. tom. iii. 
P. 742. The ſame day, the king ſummoned the militia to be at Newcaſtle- 
upon. Tyne fifteen days after Midſummer. And the parliament granted the 
king or this war, a fifteenth part of all the moveables. Rot. Parl. ꝙ Edw. 
2. N. i. Walſing. p. 107. There was another parliament after Eaſter. Id. 
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at Lincoln. A Scotiſh invaſion at the ſame time afforded him 
an excuſe to prorogue the parliament ſeveral times, and at 
length to diſſolve it. This proceeding fo incenſed the barons, 
that with one conſent they reſolved to take up arms, to ob- 
tain by force the ſatisfaction they required. They would 
have doubtleſs extremely diftreffed this weak prince, incapa- 
ble of governing himſelf at ſo nice a juncture, if. ſome lords 
of more moderation had not joined with the pope's legate, to 
promote a reconciliation, Theſe mediators obtaincd of the 
king, that for the ſatisfaction of the contederate barons he 
ſhould admit a certain number of them into his council, and 

romiſe to do nothing without their advice. The earl of 
Fre-. was to be one; but as he could not truſt the king, 
it was agreed he ſhould nominate a baron or knight to ſupply 
his place f. Moreover Edward promiſed to grant a pardon, 
without any reſtrictions, to the earl of Lancaſter, fot all that 
was paſſed. This agreement was made and figned at Leck, 
on the gth of Auguſt 1318, and confirmed three days after 
by the parliament, called upon the preſſing inſtances of the 
mediators. After this affair was ended, the king and the 
carl of Lancaſter meeting on a plain near Leiceſter, embraced 
and kiffed one anotlier in token of a perfect reconciliation. 
Let us now return to the war with Scotland, which {ill con- 
tinued during the troubles in England. 

After Robert's obtaining near Sterling that ſignal victory 
which proved fo fatal to the Engliſh, he purſued the van- 
quiſhed into England, where he committed prodigious rava- 
ges, whilſt Edward durſt not ſtir from York to oppole him. 
The king of Scotland not ſatisfied with this advantage, pro- 
jected the conqueſt of Ireland. This Iſland had long been 
governed by Engliſh officers, who were more careful to en— 
rich themſelves than to promote the public good. Their ar- 
bitrary proceedings had bred among the Iriſh fo great and 
univerſal a diſcontent, that they wanted only a favourable 
opportunity to revolt. The defeat of the Engliſh army be- 
fore Sterling, giving them reaſon to believe, the preſent junc- 
ture was very proper to execute their deſign, they ſent word 
to the king of Scotland, that they were ready to caſt of the 
Engliſh yoke, provided he would give them affiſtance. Ro- 
bert took care not to loſe ſo fair an opportunity to become 
maſter of the iſland, or at leaſt to make there a powerful di- 
verſion. He ſent thither ſome troops under the command of 
his brother Edward, who heading the rebels, conquered the 
beſt part of the iſland, and was even acknowledged for king. 
Whilſt he was carrying on his conqueſts, Robert amuſed the 
king of England with propoſals of peace, which he ſeemed to 
do with fincerity, but artfully raiſed from time to time diffi- 
culties, which hindered matters from being concluded. This 
proceeding laſted till 1317, without Edward's perceiving his 
enemy's artifices. His little penetration would even have 
made him entirely loſe Ireland, had he not been rouzed by 
the murmurs of the people. The prejudice England might 
receive by the loſs of that ifland was ſo manifeſt, and the con- 
ſequences ſo plainly laid before him, that at length he reſolved 
to fend thither a powerful ſupply, under the conduct of Mor- 
timer. With this aid the Engliſh that were in Ireland, find- 
ing themſelves able to take the field, marched to attack the 
Scotch prince, Mean while, the king of Scotland, receiv- 
ing intelligence how much his brother ſtood in necd of a 
ſpeedy relief, went himſelf into Ireland. But upon his ar- 
rival, he heard his brother was defeated and ſlain in a battle 
wherein he had raſhly engaged®. Robert's loſs on that oc- 
caſion breaking all his meaſures, and diſabling him from con- 
tinuing the war in that country, he thought it more proper 
to go and improve the advantages lately gained by his arms 
in Scotland. In his abſence, Douglaſs, one of his generals, 
had defeated the army ſent by Edward, to take advantage of 
Robert's being in Ireland. 

This freſh victory, which put it out of the power of the 
Engliſh to withſtand the "Scots, inſpired Robert with the 
thoughts of improving it, by laying fiege to Berwick, which 
was {till inthe hands of the Engliſh. He could not make his 
preparations without Edward's knowledge. But his knowing 
it was to little purpoſe, ſince he had neither money nor 
troops ſufficient to prevent his enemy's defigns. His ſubjects 
were ſo averſe to him, that he could not expect to procure 


p. . na year was born at Eltham, Auguſt 15, John the king's ſecond 
1on. 

© The hiſtorians ſpeak; as if that ill favoured knight had ſtolen her away. 

t Walſingham ſays, that a knight was taken near — nr with a blank 
charter under the King's great ſeal, and other letters under his privy-ſcal, of- 
fering the king of Scots what conditions he pleaſed, provided he would pro- 
cure the death of the earl of Lancaſter, This knight was brought to the earl, 
who ordered him to be hanged, p. 1 to, 

He was taken and beheaded at Dundalk ; and five thouſand eight hun- 
dred Scots were flain, beſides ſeveral noblemen. The archbiſhop ot Dublin 
was general of the Engliſh forces. 3 

| 5 
This 
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either a timely or powerful aid. And ſuppoſing he cquld 
have expected it, he plainly ſaw the parliament would make 
him pay dear for the ſubſidy they ſhould 15 h, In this ex- 
tremity he turned to the pope, and earneſtly intreated him to 
interpoſe his authority, to procure him a peace, or at leaſt 
a truce with Scotland. John XXII. who had lately ſucceeded 
Clement V. immediately granted Edward's requeſt. He look- 
ed upon this as a very favourable opportunity, to extend his 
power over crowned heads. Ae he took upon him 
to make peace between Edward and Robert, not as a medi- 
ator, but as ſovereign arbiter, and by virtue of his apoſtolical 
authority. To that end, he ſent two legates into England, 
with a power, which ſhewed that he thought himſelf inveſted 
with ſovereign authority over all kings, even in temporal 
affairs. Their commiſſion ran, that they were to make 
peace between the two contending nations in what manner 
they pleaſed, and to compel both princes to accept it, on pain 
of excommunication, and an interdict upon their dominions. 
But as he judged ſuch a peace could not be made without 
ſome debate, which — 2. take up time, he ordered his le- 
gates to publiſh a two years truce in his name, and by his 
authority; and gave them power to excommunicate thoſe 
that refuſed to obſerve it. | 

The legates, furniſhed with ſo large and extraordinary a 
power, came into England, and immediately cauſed the 
truce to be proclaimed. Edward paid an implicit obedience 
to it, not conſidering he thereby ſacrificed to the court of 


Rome the moſt authentic prerogatives of the crown. It was 


not the ſame with Robert. Under pretence that the pope and 
his legates th him not the title of king, he would never 
permit the legates to enter Scotland, much leſs to proclaim 
the truce there. He even treated very roughly the ſuperior of 
the Cordeliers of Berwick, ſent to him by the legates, who 
uſing ſurpriſe, were ſo bold as to publiſh the truce in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral Scots. Inſtead therefore of obeying the pope, 
he beſieged and took Berwick by the treachery of the gover- 
nor, if the Engliſh are to be credited. This contempt for 
the pope's orders, obliged the legates to excommunicate him, 
and put his kingdom under an interdict. But he did not 
much regard a cenſure ſo manifeſtly unjuſt to him, and ſo 
very partial to the Engliſh. Therefore continuing his pro- 
greſs, he advanced on the borders of England, and com- 
mitted great ravages, without meeting any oppoſition k. 
Edward found then, that the ſpiritual weapons of the pope 
were but of little ſervice. So, on a ſudden altering his con- 
duct, he found means to raiſe an army, with which he would 
go and attempt the recovery of Berwick. Whilſt he was 
employed in the ſiege, the earl of Murray, the king of Scot- 
land's general, made a diverſion in England, which proved 
very fatal to the borderers. In his return from ravaging 
ſeveral counties, he met a body of Engliſh militia to the 
number of ten thouſand, with the archbiſhop of York at 
their head. Though his forces were not near ſo numerous as 
thoſe of his enemies, he courageouſly charged them, and ob- 
rained over theſe undiſciplined troops a victory which deſtroy- 
ed above half. The Scots called this action The White Battle, 
from ſome Engliſh prieſts being killed in the fight with their 
ſurplices on. This accident obliged Edward to raiſe the 
ſiege of Berwick. Shortly after, with much ſolicitation, he 
obtained a truce for two years; whereupon he left the 
North, and returned to London, where he was no leſs un- 
fortunate. | 
The truce reſtored not to England the expected tranquil- 
ity : hardly was it proclaimed, before the kingdom was in- 
volved in freſh troubles, much more violent than thoſe cauſed 
by Gaveſton. The enmity between the king and the barons 
was ſtill kept alive, like fire under cinders, and only wanted 
a freſh occaſion to rekindle. Unhappily, an occaſion was but 
too ready!, The lords, ever jealous of thoſe about the king's 
perion, had introduced into court a young gentleman, Hugh 
Spencer, whom they believed entirely devoted to their inter- 
eit. They had procured him the office of chamberlain, with 


This year a parliament was held at Leiceſter, on June 24, wherein the 
king granted, that the ordinances made by the Lords Ordainers ſhould 
be oblerved. There was another parliament at London, about Michael- 
mas, in whuch it was ordained, that every city and town in England ſhould 
tind ſo many men to affiſt the king againſt : Scots ; London contained 
tuo hundred ; Canterbury, forty ; St. Albarfs ten, &c. Walſing. p. 111. 
ws 2 Spalding, »rho it ſeems was afterwards hanged by king Robert. 

Aung. 

* They took the caſtles of Weark, Harbottle, and Middeford ; and plun- 
dered and burnt North-Allerton, Burroughbrig, Scarburgh, Skipton, &c. 
Chron, Lanerc, Walting, 

i The king called a great council at Northampton on Auguſt 1, wherein 
it was agreed, that a landing council of certain biſhops, earls, and barons 
mould conttantly remain with the king to adviſe him in all matters of public 
concern, till the next parliament. This council was to conſiſt of the biſhops 
ef Norwich, Chicheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, St. David's, Carlifle, Hereford, and 
\Worceiter ; the cus of Pembroke, Richmond, Hereford, aud Arundel; Sir 


a deſign to make uſe of him as a ſpy, in order to be 


inf 
of what pafled at court, where they ſeldom appeared: he 


their projet turned againſt themſelves. Spencer had a father 


named Hugh as well as himſelf, a perſon of courage à 
ſenſe, af ppg him quite — L Dy — 
mated to him, it would be much more eaſy to make his 
tune by labouring directly for himſelf, than by ſervin th 
barons ; and with a little patience and obſequiouſne(® he 
might render himſelf ſuperior to thoſe, whom he looked ; 
as his 2 Spencer the ſon, being inclined to follo 
this advice, found at firſt great difficulties. The king — 
not behold with a good eye, a domeſtic who had altea 
ſhown too great an inclination for his enemies. N everthele. 
in time, and by the prudent counſels of bis father, Spencer 
removed by degrees, the ill impreſſions his maſter had taken 
againſt him. As his deſign was to govern the king entire}; 
he ſcrupled not to become for ſome time his flave, by ſho,. 
ing on all occafions, that he was wholly devoted to him, B 
this blind obſequiouſneſs, and by a general compliance t, 
whatever was agreeable to him, from his ſpy, he became hig 
confident, and at length ſupplied in his heart the place for. 
merly poſſeſſed by Gaveſton. When he ſaw himſelf in bigh 
favour, he made an ill uſe of it, like his predeceſlors ; ang 
by his exceſſive pride and inſatiable avarice, made it ſoon wit. 
ed, that Gaveſton had not been oppreſſed. Hugh his father 
whom he had cauſed to be created earl of Wincheſter n 
had been till then of a quite different character. Nothin 
could be laid to his charge unbecoming a man of honour 
and honeſty. In all the poſts he had been promoted to 
by this and the late king, he had always behaved with prea 
moderation, prudence, and impartiality : but he knew not 
how to preſerve the reputation he had acquired. A blind 
fondneſs for his ſon, and ambition, which had ſeized him in 
his old age, threw him into thoſe exceſſes, which rendered 
both him and his ſon odious to the nation, and particularly 
to the barons. It was not long before an univerſal diſcon- 
tent became viſible. The earl of Lancaſter, a great favourite 
of the people, and a ſworn enemy to the king, notwithſtand- 
ing their outward reconciliation, had improved theſe junc. 
tures, to form a party capable of ruining the two favourites", 
He had demonſtrated to his friends, That their ruin and his 
© own were infallible, if means were not found to remore 
the Spencers from court. That the king who harboured 
* a ſecret defire of revenge, was indeed incapable of maneg- 
* ing a defign ; but that every thing was to be feared from 
that prince, aſſiſted by his two new miniſters, of much 
greater abilities than Gaveſton. He added theſe miniſters 
* were no leſs guilty than the other, of divers encroach: 
* ments on the privileges of the people; and that all the ca- 
* deavours hitherto uſed, to reduce the royal authority with- 
* in due bounds, would be fruitleſs, if the king was ſuffered 
* to return to his former courſes, and trample upon the l. 
© berties of the ſubject.“ [1320] Theſe reaſons alledged, 
by a prince, who paſſed for a diſintereſted and zealous aflertor 
of the public good, and joined to the envy raiſed by the ad- 
vancement of the Spencers, cauſed ſo ſudden an effect, that 
the old affociation was renewed. As the confederate barons? 
had every thing to fear from the abilities of the miniſters, they 
loſt no time, which was ſo precious, in preſenting to the king 
petitions, as they had done concerning Gaveſton. Such 2 
conduct would only have given their enemies leiſure to pte- 
pare : and therefore, without diſcovering their intentions, 
they reſolved to levy troops with all poſſible ſecrecy, and 10 
ſurprize the king and his favourites, before they had time t9 
take any meaſures. The defign was executed with ſuch expe 
dition, that in a very ſhort ſpace, they drew together clevel 
thouſand men, with whom they ventured to take the field. 
Their firſt exploit was to plunder the lands of the Spence's, 
which was left to the care of Roger Mortimer the Young*!, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his uncle of the ſame name. 
He diſcharged his commiſſion in ſo violent a manner, and 
with ſo little regard for the favourites, that he did them in 3 


Hugh de Courtney, Sir Roger de Mortimer, Sir John de Segrave, Sir Jon 
de Grey, and one of the bannerets of the earl of Lancaſter. Sec Rymer's 
Feed, tom. ii. p. 722, &c. The parliament here mentioned met at Tot, 
three weeks after 1 See Brady's App. No 61, There wi 7 
ther parliament this year ſoon after Eaſter, in which the clergy granted tic 
king a tenth for one year, with the pope's leave. A. Murymu. 

m He was not created ſo till 1322. See Walſing. 3 

n The occaſion of this confederacy againſt the Spencers, was this: * lla 
de Brews, a baron, propoſing to ſell part of his eſtate, called GowerlanG, 9 
agreed for it with the earl of Hereford, who offered to be the purckaiet : 5 
Hugh Spencer, the younger, obtained the king's licence, it being holden f 
the king in Capite, and bought it out of the earl of Hereford's hand: | 
being highly provoked at this affront, complained to the earl of Lancaes 
and they two engaging a great number of the barons in their intereſts, © 
tered into a contederacy againſt the Spencers. Walfing. p. 113+ _... 

9 Who theſe confederate barons were, fee in Rymer's Fad. toms 1} 


868, 923. The form of their contederacy in Tyrrel and Brady, Pe 28. 1 
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few days threeſcore thouſand pound damage. This done, the 
barons ſent ſome of their body to preſent a petition to the 
king, defiring the removal of the Spencers 4, Edward per- 
ceiving it was not in his power to curb their boldneſs, referred 
the matter to the parliament. He did not queſtion, but he 
ſhould have intereſt enough with the commons, to protect 
the two miniſters : but the barons reſolution to continue in 
arms, broke all his meaſures. Several members of parlia- 
ment being at the devotion of the lords, others awed by the 


army, and all in general having too little value for the Spen- 


cers to run any hazard for their ſake, the two favourites were 
baniſhed the realm, without the king being able to ſcreen 
them. This parliament was called, The parliament of the 
white bands, on account of certain white marks, by which 
the adherents of the barons were to know one another. 
Whatever endeavours the king uſed to oppoſe thoſe vio- 
lent proceedings, he found himſelf forced to give way to a 
torrent, which he could not withſtand. Spencer, the father, 
being then out of the realm upon the king's affairs, the ſon 
was 1gnominiouſly conducted to Dover, where he was ſhipped 
off with great threats, if ever he pretended to fet foot in the 
kingdom again. 

[1321] Edward highly reſented the affront, and ſwore to 
be revenged : but perhaps means would have been found to 
appeaſe him, if the queen, who on the like occaſions uſed to 
act the mediatrix between the king and the barons, had not 
ceaſed doing them that good office. Inſtead of endeavouring 
to aſſwage the king's anger, ſhe took care to excite him to 
vengeance, being provoked at an affront ſhe lately received 
from a baron, the blame of whom ſhe caſt upon the whole 
party. The occaſion of her reſentment was this : 

Whilſt Edward was thus incenfed againſt the barons, Iſa- 
bella, deſigning to go in pilgrimage to Canterbury, ſent ſome 


of her domeſtics before, to provide lodgings in Ledes caſtle, 


belonging to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, one of the affoci- 
ated barons. As the whole party was then in extreme diſ- 
truſt of the king, the officer who commanded in the caſtle, 
denied the queen's people admittance : there was even one of 
them killed. So far was Badleſmere from diſclaiming what 
was done, upon complaint made to him, that he had the bold- 
neſs to write to the queen a very inſolent letter, expreſly ap- 
proving of what had paſſed. It was very difficult for that 
2 who was haughty and revengeful, not to reſent ſuch 
an affront. As ſhe plainly ſaw the union of the barons was 
the ſole cauſe of Badleſmere's inſolence, ſhe thought the rea- 
dieſt way to revenge, would be to break their aſſociation. 
The king waited patiently for a favourable opportunity to ex- 
erciſe his vengeance; but a woman's revenge can bear no 
delay. The queen, in her reſolution of ſpurring on Edward, 
perſuaded him, that the preſent juncture was very favourable 
to free himſelf from the power of the barons: that by imme- 
diately puniſhing the governor of Ledes as he deſerved, he 
would ftrike ſuch a terror into the barons, that they would 
not think even of ſtanding upon their defence, when they 
ſhould ſee him ſword in hand, and able to compel them to 
return to their allegiance. Edward reliſhing this advice, 
gave orders for levying troops. But for fear of any obſtacle, 
and in order to remove the people's apprehenſions, who began 
to be alarmed at theſe levies, he iſſued out a proclamation, 
proteſting he did not take up arms againſt his ſubjects, but 
only to puniſh the inſolence of a private perſon. The procla- 
mation producing a good effect among the people, and the 
barons not thinking they ſhould engage the kingdom in a civil 
war for the fake of a fingle officer, the king raiſed an army 
without oppofition. When his troops were ready to march, 
he went immediately and befieged Ledes caſtle, and taking it, 
ordered the governor ©, with ſome other inferior officers, to be 
hanged. This ſucceſs cauſing him to forget his proteſta- 
tion, he made uſe of his arms to take vengeance on his ene- 
mics. To that end, he befieged ſome other caſtles belong- 
ing to the barons, and particularly Warwick, which he be- 


came maſter of with the ſame eaſe. When he rity ne him- 


felf ſufficiently formidable, he recalled Spencer the ſon, who 


ſince his baniſhment had turned pyrate, particularly againſt 
the Engliſh. 


Edward continuing his progreſs, after thereturn of his fa- 
vourite, put the aſſociated barons into the utmoſt conſternation, 


? It was ſent by the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, Ely, Hereford, and 
Chicheſter, who were come to the confederate barons at St. Albans to pro- 
cure an accommodation, Walſing. 

i What articles were exhibited againſt them in this petition, ſee in Tyrrel 
and Brady, they being too long to be inſerted here, 

Thomas Culpeper. Walking. 

* Robert de Holande had promiſed to bring him a reinforcement, but diſ- 
appointed him, which was the cauſe of his defeat. Knighton. 

Humphry de Bohun, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I. 
aud widow of the earl of Holland. He is faid to be thruſt through the 
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who were not prepared for their defence. They would have 
been glad, on this occaſion, of the queen's aſſiſtance: butſhe 
was too much incenſed againſt them to ſtand their friend, In 
this ill ſituation, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the fury of 
their enemies, who ſpared them not. Mean while the king, 
by his ſole authority, revoked the ſentence 'of baniſhment 
againſt the Spencers, and recalled the father, as he had already 
done the ſon. The king's diligence ſo embarraſſed the barons, 
that they knew not what courſe to take. His army was in 
the center of the kingdom, ready to attack the boldeſt. The 
people, as it uſually happens on ſuch occafions, joined with 
the ſtrongeſt, for fear of —_ opprefled before the barons 
were able to protect them. In this extremity, moſt of the 
aſſociated barons wiſely choſe to throw themſelves upon the 
king's mercy. As for thoſe who refuſed to follow their ex- 
ample, many were taken and executed, ſome fled for refuge 
beyond ſea, and others were ſhut up in ſeveral priſons. A- 
mong the priſoners was Roger Mortimer, junior, whom the 
Spencers cloſely confined in the tower, but who doubtleſs 
would not have met with ſo favourable a treatment, had not 
his life been ſaved by a powerful interceſſion. 

[1322] The earl of Lancaſter's faction being extremely 
weakened by the defection, flight, impriſonment, or death of 
his adherents, the earl with what few troops he could aſſem- 
ble, ſaw himſelf conſtrained to retire into the North. He had 
nothing to depend upon but the protection of the Scots, who 
promiſed him ſuccours; but he was obliged to go and join 
them. The rout he took, and ſome intercepted letters, dit- 
covered his intention to the king. To prevent it, he ordered 
Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of Carliſle, to draw together 
what troops he could, and obſtruct the earl's paſſage, or at 
leaſt to amuſe him whilſt he ſhould follow him in perſon with' 
his army. However expeditious the earl of Lancaſter was, and 
whatever care he took to retard the king's march, by deſtroy- 
ing the country behind him, he was obliged, after paſſing the 
Trent over Burton-bridge, to halt, in order to oppoſe the 
paſſage of the army which purſued him. But Edward retiring 
to paſs at another place, the carl reſolved to ſtand his ground. 
Nevertheleſs, whether through ſcruple, or fear of the king's ſu- 
perior forces, he ſuddenly altered his mind. In hopes of free- 
ing himſelf from theſe ſtreights, he advanced to Burrow-bridge, 
where ran another river, which afforded no other paſſage but 
over a bridge defended by Harcla. In this extremity, he was 
under a neceſſity either of fighting the king, who cloſely pur- 
ſued him, or of attempting to force-the — before the royal 
army came up*. He choſe the latter, and without loſs of 
time, ordered the bridge to be attacked. The vigorous re- 
fiſtance of the enemy, the death of the earl of Hereford t, 
{lain in the beginning of the fight, and the dread of being ſur- 
prized by the king, who was advancing, ſo daunted Lan- 
caſter's troops, that inftead of continuing the attack, they 
took to flight, and diſperſed themſelves in the country. 
Harcla, perceiving the diſorder, ſpeedily paſſed the bridge, 
and purſued the runaways, of whom he took great numbers 
priſoners. The earl of Lancaſter, who endeavoured in vain 
to rally his men, ſtaying too long in hopes of ſucceeding, 
could not avoid the misfortune of being taken himſelf, with 
ninety-five knights, and conducted to the caſtle of Pontefract. 
This unfortunate prince ſaw himſelf expoſed to the inſults 
of the ſoldiers, who in derifion called him king Arthur, from 
his uſing that name in the intercepted letters. But this 
was not the moſt rigorous part of his puniſhment. A few 
days after, the king being come to Pontefract, ordered him 
to be arraigned in the hall of the caſtle, before a ſmall num- 
ber of peers® who attended him, among whom were the two 
Spencers. By this little aflembly was the earl condemned to 
be drawn, hanged, and quartered for a traitor. But out of 
regard to his birth, the king was pleaſed to ſave him the in- 
famy of that puniſhment, and only ordered him to be be- 
headed v. Nine other lords of his party were ſentenced to 
the ſame puniſhment, and executed at Vork. The lord 
Badleſmere, the author of the war, and four other barons, ſuf- 
fered the like death at London, Windſor, Canterbury, and 
Gloceſter, for a terror to the kingdom. Never fince the 
Norman conqueſt, had the ſcaffolds been drenched with ſo 
much Engliſh blood, as upon this occaſion *. Theſe inhu- 
man proceedings were aſcribed to the Spencers, who thereby 


belly by a Welſh ſoldier from under the bridge through a chink. Knighton. 
The earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, Arundel, Athol, Ana- 
gos, &c. the Monday before March 25. Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 940. 


„As he accordingly was, upon a hill near Pontefract, March 25, Chron. 
Eveſh. 


* Hiſtorians have given us the following liſt of the names of the barons 
that were put to death, The earl of Lancaſter, the lords Warren de Liſle, 
William Tochet, Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William Fitz 
William, junior, William Cheney, at Pontefract; Roger Clifford, John 
Mowbray, Jocelin D*Evil, at Vork; John Giffarc, at Gloceſter ; Henry 

Teyes 
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rendered themſelves extremely odious to all, and bred in the 
hearts of the nobility a deſire of revenge, which was but too 
fully ſatisfied in the end]. ; 

[1323] Edward imagined, that this fucceſs againſt his 
ſubjects, could not but render him formidable to the Scots, 
In this belief, he reſolved to march towards Scotland, big with 
the expectation of ſurpriſing Robert, and repairing all his 
former lofles. Whilſt be was in his own territories, he had 
plenty of proviſions, every one ſtriving to ſupply his army, 
more out of fear than affection. But prepoſterouſly thinking 
he ſhould find the ſame conveniencies in the enemy's country, 
he was ſuddenly in a terrible want. So inſtead of advancing, 
he was forced to return in haſte, as he had done once before, 
without being the wiſer by that experience. But this was not 
all the diſhonour he received from that ill concerted expedi- 
tion. Hardly had he begun to return into his own domi- 
nions, when Robert cloſely purſued him, and overtaking him 
at Black-more, eaſed him of his baggage, and had like to 
have taken him priſoner. The Englith army being diſperſed, 
Robert continued his march, ravaging the country with fire 
and ſword to the very walls of York*. At laſt, having 
burnt the monaſtery of Rippon and ranſacked the abbey of 
Beverley, he returned home loaded with booty. Whatever 
reaſon that prince had to expect great advantages from the 
war, he entered into negociation for a truce, which at length 
was concluded on the 13th of May 1324, for thirteen years. 
He conſented the more readily to the truce, as he was forced 
to give ſome reſpite to his ſubjects exhauſted by fo long a 
war. Befides, he hoped by that means to be reconciled to 
the court of Rome, having received intimation, that his ab- 
ſolution, and the removal of the interdict, depended upon 
his compliance, 

The ſubmiſſion of the Engliſh, and the long truce with 
Scotland, placed Edward in a fituation moſt agreeable to his 
temper. He had nothing to divert him from his pleaſures, 
enjoyed a peaceable kingdom, and could leave the govern- 
ment to his favourites, without fear of being controuled by his 
ſubjects. This was a happineſs he could not attain till this 
year, being the ſixteenth of his reign. However, his ſatiſ- 
faction was ſometimes diſturbed by the remembrance of 
things paſt, The death of the earl of Lancaſter, of which 
he began to repent, now and then ſtung him with remorſe. 
This manifeſtly appears, in his anſwer to certain lords peti— 
tioning him to pardon a condemned criminal *. © Is it 
e poſhible, cried he, that ſuch a wretch as this ſhould find 
4 ſo many friends to intercede for him, when not one would 
„ ſpeak in behalf of my couſin of Lancaſter, who, if he 
* had lived, might have been uſeful both to me and the 
© whole kingdom? therefore, as for this fellow, he ſhall dic 
as he deſerves.” 

The character of Thomas earl of Lancaſter was not leſs 
ambiguous than the earl of Leiceſter's, in the reign of Henry 
III. The king's and the Spencers adherents called him vil- 
lain and traitor, one that, having taken up arms againſt his 
ſovereign, was juſtly condemned. But the people in general 
had his memory in great veneration, conſidering him as a real 
martyr for liberty. Immediately after his death, his tomb 
was flocked to, where many miracles were pretended to be 
wrought. The king was even obliged, ſtrictly to command 
the biſhop of London, to put a ſtop to the ſuperſtition of the 
people of his diocete, who came and ſaid their prayers to the 
earl's picture hung up in St. Paul's church. Probably, the 
uncertainty concerning the character of this prince would 
have laſted much longer, it two things had not determined 
people in his favour, The firſt was the puniſhment of Har- 
cla, who being made earl of Carliſle, for taking Lancaſter 
priſoner, incurred the diſpleaſure of the Spencers, and upon a 
ſuggeſtion of a correſpondence with Scotland, was beheaded e, 

he ſecond was the canonization of Lancaſter in 1389, at 
the requeſt of Edward III. fon of him that had taken away 
his life 4. After that, there was no room to queſtion the ſin— 


Teves at London; Francis de Aldenham, at Windſor; Bartholomew de 
Baddleuncre, and Bartholomew de Athburnham, at Canterbury. Three- 
ſcore and twelve knights (beſides thoſe hanged in chains) were ſhut up in 
priſon, who upon fines paid, were afterwards ſet at liberty, ſays De la Moor. 
Walfing. Knighton, 

7 A parliament was held at York this year three weeks after Eaſter, 
wherein the proceſs againſt the two Spencers for their baniſhment, was re— 
voked, And a tenth pait was granted to the king of the goods of the lords 
aud commons of the kingdom, and a fixth part ot thoſe belonging to the ci- 
tics, boroughs, and ancient derneſnes. Brady. 

They took, among the reſt, John de Bretagne earl of Richmond priſoner. 
Wallingham. 

+ He was one of Lancafter's family, and engaged with his lord in the late 
inſurrection, and being condemned to be hanged, ſome, about the king, be- 
cauſe he formerly had a place at court, oftered to intercede for him. At 
which the king falling into a paſſion ſaid as above, Walſing. The words are 
tranilated nearer the original than in the French. 

» Hz was burigd in the ehurch ot the priory of Pontefract, The prior 


ccrity of his intentions. At leaſt, it was no lon 
openly to detame his memory. 

The death of Lancaſter, and of ſeveral other lor 
ſame party, placed the Spencers on the top of t 
As there was no man able to oppoſe them, theſe two minig 
did, in the king's name, whatever they thought agreeah), 
to their intereſt, without regarding a party entirely Wy 
ed. Had they been ſo wiſe as to moderate their paſſion ty 
deny themſelves the pleaſure of revenge, they would — 
doubtleſs ſupported themſelves in their high ſtation * 
cauſed theit maſter to paſs an eaſy and quiet life. But whers 
are men of this character to be found? The Spencers, to com. 
pteat their vengeance, threw the kingdom into greater and 
more fatal troubles, than what were lately appeaſed, Not 
content with putting te death the heads of the oppoſite _ 
with depriving others of their eſtates, and with condemnir,” 
great numbers to baniſhment, they did not think theme; 
quite ſecure, till they were rid of three perſons who mad 
them uneaſy, and with whom they were extremely incey{;; 
namely, the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford, and Þ9,. 
Mortimer the younger. Mortimer, who, had done th;,, 
great damage, was in their power, being actually priſoner in 
the Tower. 

Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, was promoted to thy 
dignity by the favour of pope John. XXII. in ſpite of all the 
king's endeavours to the contrary. The prelate, who bad 
ſpown but little regard for the court on that occaſion, right); 
judged the king would not fail, when in his power, to be te. 
venged on him. For this reaſon he joined with the earl gf 
Lancaſter, to ſcreen himſelf from the perſecution he juſ!y 
feared. Affairs having taken a different turn from what be 
expected, and the king preſerving an extreme reſentment 
againſt him, his ruin was determined. To that end he vas 
ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court to a charge of high. 
treaſon © He appeared, but retuſed to plead in any but the 
eccleſiaſtical court, infiſting upon the privilege of his order, 
This refuſal would have done him no ſervice, had he nor 
been ſupported by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, 
Theſe prelates conſidering the ſentence which the king's 
court was going to pronounce, as a manifeſt violation of the 
church's immunitics, went with ſeveral other biſhops, and 
forbid the king's judges to take cognizance of the caſe, threa:- 
ening them with excommunication, if they dared to proceec, 
However defirous the king and his miniſters were to be rid of 
the biſhop, the clergy's oppoſition hindered the judges from 
paſſing ſentence, and the affair was reterred to the parliament, 
Nevertheleſs, till this proceſs was over, the king ordered the 
temporalities of the party accuſed to be ſeized. 

The biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame caſe, plain! 
perceived what would be his doom, if the biſhop of Here- 
ford was condemned. A common intereſt forming a ſtrict 
union between the two prelates, they ſought means to rail: 
troubles, which ſhould ſhelter them from the king's venge- 
ance, Unhappily for him their endeavours proved but too 
ſucceſsful. c 

Roger Mortimer the younger, was not, or at leaſt ſeemed 
not to be, in very favourable circumſtances. Detained in clole 
confinement, and deſtitute of a character which might ſercen 
him from the malice of the incenſed favourites, he expected to 
forfeit his head for the damages he had done. And indeed 
he was condemned to die t, but found a powerful interceſfon 
with the king; who notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of his 
favourites, changed his ſentence to perpetual impriſonment. 
It was no ſmall matter for Mortimer to eſcape death. His 
ſituation ſeemed to require his patience, till time ſhould bring 
ſome change in his favour. But ſuch flow and uncertan 
means was not capable of making him eaſy. Whether be 
was afraid the king would one time or other, be gained by his 
enemies, or whether he relied upon the ſame protection thi! 
had already ſaved his life, he entered into new plots. Thoug? 
a priſoner, he attempted to make himſclf maſter of the Towe!, 
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and monks giving out that miracles were wrought at his tomb, the "ou 
gained ground in ſuch a manner, that the king was forced to order the church 
to be ſhut up. The king's letter to the biſhop of London on account ol ha 
picture which was ſet up in St. Paul's cathedral, and worſhipped by the pec 
ple, is in vol. III. p. 1033, of Rymer's Fœd. | hy 

Before his being bebeaded he was degraded of the honour of knight 
hood; which is the firſt example of this kind. Walſing. 

4 Queen Iſabella writ in 1326, the laſt day of February, to the pape, * 
tolling the virtues of the late earl of Lancaſter, and deſiring his holinetb '2 
canonize him, and king Edward III. permitted a chapel to be built over 
place where the earl was beheaded: but his canonization was not complente 
till Richard II's reign in 1389. See Brady's hiſt. p. ys 8 1 

He was arreſted in the parliament held at London the beginning of * 
5 before the king and lords upon divers articles of higbrtte- on. 

Valſing. ' 

ü A his eſtates, together with his uncle's were forfeited, in 1522» Net 

long after, the elder — died in the Tower. 
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ad likewiſe of Wallingford caſtle, by the help of his friends, 
The plot being diſcovered, one of his accomplices was con- 
demned to be hanged, and himſelf once more had the ſen- 
rence of death paſſed upon him. However, he obtained a 
ſecond pardon. : A 

When a man refle&s on the great credit of the Spencers, 
their revengful temper, and the reaſon they had perſonally to 
hate Mortimer, he muſt be convinced, that the protection 
which ſcreened him from their vengeance was very powerful. 
On the other hand, if all the circumſtances of this reign be 
conſidered, it will not be thought likely, that any other perſon 
but the queen could poſſibly obtain ſuch a favour trom the king, 
againſt the intereſt and ſolicitations of the miniſters. 'This 
conjecture is confirmed by the ſcandalous manner wherein that 

rinceſs afterwards lived with Mortimer; from whence it may 
be inferred, their good underſtanding commenced long before 
it was publicly known. For a farther confirmation of this 
may be added what all the hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, that 
the queen inceſſantly complained of the ſeverities exerciſed 
upon the friends of the late earl of Lancaſter. This gives oc- 
caſion to preſume, that Mortimer was the principal ſubject of 
her complaints. Moreover, at this very time, it was, that the 
Spencers began to vex queen Iſabella, inſomuch, that by their 
rſecutions, they obliged her to complain to the king of France 
her brother, that ſhe was regarded but as a ſervant in her huſ- 
band's houſe. Now it does not appear, that the favourites had 
any other reaſon to mortify her, than the protection ſhe 
granted to Mortimer their enemy. All theſe reaſons incline me 
to believe, there was at this time a familiarity between Iſabella 
and Mortimer, and that the protection ſhe publicly honoured 
him with, drew upon her the malice of the favourites. The 
vexation they gave her, led her to ſeek means to be revenged 
in her turn. This is truly the ſource of the events we are go: 
ing to relate, concerning which hiſtorians have expre ed 
themſelves very obſcurely. Let us add here, in order not to 
return to Mortimer till there ſhall be occafion, that quickly 
after he found means to eſcape out of the Tower, and to 
lie concealed ſome time in England, notwithſtanding the di- 
ligent ſearch to apprehend him. Though hue and cry was 
raiſed after him, which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, he had the 
good fortune to eſcape into France, Probably he was hid 
in ſome place where they durſt not look for him. Let us 
now proceed to the fatal effects of the love, ambition, and 
revenge, which at that time poſſeſſed the principal perſons 
at court. CI 

The peace made by Edward I. with France till ſubfiſted, 
notwithſtanding certain diſputes between the two crowns, in 
the reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip de Long, ſons and ſuc- 
ceflors of Philip the Fair. Upon Charles the Fair's acceſſion 
to the throne of France, after the death of his brothers, theſe 
differences were confiderably increaſed, on account of the 
juriſdiction claimed by that prince over Guienne, as ſovereign 
lord of that duchy. It is probable too that Charles, diſſatiſ- 
fied at the ill treatment of his fiſter queen Iſabella, ſought 
occaſion to give Edward marks of his reſentment. An un- 
expected accident in Guienne, gave him an opportunity to 
make himſelf ſatisfaction. Hence flowed all the misfortunes 
which afterwards fell upon the king of England. 

At St. Ardos, a town in the Agenois, held of the caſtle of 
Montpezat, ſome outrage was committed, which Edward's 
othicers in Guienne neglected to redreſs Whereupon the 
parties concerned carried their complaints to the king of 
France, as ſovereign. Charles embraced the opportunity to 
allert his right over Guienne. He cauſed the court of peers 
to ſentence the lords of Montpezat and other Gaſcon gentle- 
men to baniſhment, and to confiſcate their caſtles to the crown 


. of France. By virtue of this ſentence, given without ſum- 


moning the king of England, or his officers, Charles would 
have taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Montpezat ; but was 
prevented by the Engliſh, who placed a ſtrong garriſon there. 
This oppoſition occaſioned another ſentence, declaring the 
garriſon guilty of felony, for oppoſing the execution of the 
firſt, Mean while, the king of France ordered troops to be 
raiſed in Perigord, and the neighbouring provinces, with de- 
lign to befiege the caſtle. To give the better colour to this 
ermament, he complained, that Edward had not done him ho- 
mage for Guienne and Ponthieu ®, and ſo had a pretence 


The occaſion of the quarrel was this: Hugh lord of Montpezat had 
hilt a caſtle on ſome land, which he pretended was within the territories of 
tac king of England, but which the king of France maintained to be his ; 
and therefore he ſummoned the ſaid lord before the parliament of Paris, 
which adjudged the land to the king of France ; and his officer in thoſe parts 
unmediately ſeized the caſtle. To recover which the lord of Montpezat 
atlembled all his vaſſals, and received alſo aſſiſtance from the king's ſeneſchal 
of England iff Guienne, by which means he ſoon became again maſter of his 
caſtle, and put all the French men that were in it to the ſword. P. Daniel's 
Hit. of France, tom, V. 


| 41. 
* He ſent the Sieur . and a notary named Andrew de Flo- 
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ready to confiſcate theſe provinces, in caſe his arms met with 
the expected ſucceſs, [1324] Indeed it was viſible, his de- 
ſign was not to take the caſtle only, ſince he ſent a formidable 
army into Guienne, under the command of Charles de Valois 
his uncle, who made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places. Certain 
it is, nothing was farther from Edward's thoughts, than a de- 
ſire of entering into a war with France, and yet he took no 
ſtep to avoid it. Inſtead of giving the king his brother-in-law 
ſome ſatisfaction, by doing juſtice to the parties concerned in 
the affair of St. Sardos, and by offering the homage due to 
him, he ſtill kept his character of neglecting great matters 
for the ſake of trifles . It is true indeed, he ſent commiſſion- 
ers into Guienne &, with public orders to make inquiſition 
concerning the buſineſs of St. Sardos. But by their private in- 
ſtructions they were to try to oblige the plantiffs to deſiſt from 
their appeal, which was not endeavouring to ſatisfy the king 
of France. As for the homage, though he did not pretend to 
diſpute it, he excuſed himſelf from doing it, on pretence he 
had never been ſummoned in form. Mean time, he ſent his 
brother, the earl of Kent, to command in Guienne, but 
with ſo few troops, that the earl not daring to keep the field, 
ſhut himſelf up in Reole, where he was beſieged, and at laſt 
torced to capitulate, 

Before the earl of Kent went over to Guienne, he was 
ſent to Paris, to try to adjuſt the difference between the two 
crowns. He had even agreed with the court of France upon 
a treaty, which the king his brother refuſed to ratify. This 
was the ſubject of a long negociation, which ſerved only to 
give the earl of Valois time to purſue his conqueſts in Gui- 
enne. At length, Edward perceiving.the duchy was in ma- 
niteſt danger, thought fit ro make ſome preparations, which 
occaſioned the court of France to equip a fleet, to oppoſe that 
of the Engliſh. The Spencers, ever watchful of occafions to 
vex Iſabella, uſed this to deprive her of the earldom of Corn- 
wal, aſſigned her for her private expences. They ſuggeſted 
to the King, that it was dangerous to leave that country in the 
hands of the queen, when he was in war with the king her 
brother. They added, that probably, the French fleet was 
deſigned for an invaſion in that quarter. This was ſufficient 
to induce Edward to reſume that earldom in a very diſoblig- 
ing manner to the queen, without diſſembling that he thought 
her capable of holding a criminal correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the ſtate. This indignity, which ſhe highly reſented, 
added to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt againſt the Spen- 
cers and the king, in all likelihood, haſtened the project, the 
particulars whereot I am going to relate. 

[1325] Though Edward made ſome preparations for war, 
it was not by his arms that he expected the reſtitution of what 
was taken from him. His chiet reliance was on the pope, 
who being choſen mediator between the two crowns, put him 
in hopes of a good iſſue of the affair. The pope ſent two nun- 
cios to Paris, where embaſſadors from England? alſo repaired. 
But the negociation went on ſo ſlowly that the Engliſh could 
not help ſhowing ſome impatience. As they ſeemed inclined 
to return home, a perſon of great note in the court of France 
took occaſion to infinuate to the nuncios, that if the king of 
England would ſend his queen to Paris, ſhe would undoubt- 
edly obtain from the king her brother much better terms than 
the embaſſadors could expect. The nuncios having made 
the propoſals to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, it was reſolved 
that one of them, the biſhop of Wincheſter, ſhould go to 
London, and perſuade their maſter to follow the method ſug- 
geſted to them. Theſe particulars are to be ſeen in a letter 
from Edward to the pope, in the Collection of the Public Acts. 
It was not therefore a contrivance of the Spencers to be rid 
of the queen, as ſome have affirmed, fince the proje& came 
ſirſt from France. It was more likely, that the queen herſelf 
put the King her brother upon it, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of going to Paris, and beginning the execution of her 
plot againſt her huſband and his favourites. Be that as it 
will, the propoſal being debated in council®, any expedient 
was thought preferable to a war, as matters then ſtood in 
England. Iſabella was therefore deſired to go to France; to 
which ſhe ſeemed to conſent, with the ſole view to make 
peace between the two kings. Immediately after her arrival 
at Paris, ſhe obtained a ſhort truce, during which ſhe con- 
cluded a treaty with the king her brother. By the treaty the 


rence, to ſummon him to perform that homage, Walſing. 

i Upon his being ſummoned by the king of France, he aſſembled the par- 
liament in Lent (of which mention is made a little, above) to conſider What 
anſwer he ſhould return to thoſe ſummons. Walſing. | 

x His brother Edmund earl of Kent, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. Ibid. 

| The biſhops of Wincheſter, and Norwich, together with John de Bre- 
tagne earl of Richmond, and fir Henry de Beaumont, but afterwards in his 
room William de Ayremine canon of Vork. Rymer's Feed. tom. iv. p. 100, 
145 | 


m Or rather, in a parliament, which was held at Weſtminſter, January 21, 
to deliberate about the affairs of Guienne, 
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duchy of Guicnne was to be wholly reſigned to the king of 
France. That afterwards both the kings ſhould meet at 
Beauvais, where Charles, at the inſtance of the queen his 
ſiſter, ſhould reſtore Guienne to Edward, upon his doing 
homage for ir. That in this reſtitution the country of Agenois 
lately conquered by France ſhould not be included : But that 
the king of England ſhould be allowed to ſue for it in the 
court of peers, where juſtice ſhould be done him, And in 
caſe the court ſhould decree that Edward ſhould have poſ- 
ſeſſion again, he ſhould be obliged to pay the king of France 
a certain ſum towards the charges of the war; but ſhould pay 
nothing in caſe he loſt his cauſe, The day after finging the 
treaty, the commiſſioners of France, for reaſons they did not 
care to explain, deferred fifteen days longer the interview of 
the two kings, which had been fixed to the Aſſumption of 
the Virgin. 

How diſadrantageous ſoever the treaty appeared to Ed- 
ward, as he was willing at any rate to avoid a war, he failed 
not to ratify it and prepare to do his homage. The Spencers 
beheld theſe preparation with great uneaſineſs, knowing there 
were in the kingdom a | een number of male-contents who 
might take advantage of the king's abſence, to excite freſh 
commotions. An expedient found in this interval, either in 
France or in England, freed them from their trouble, It was 
infinuated to the king, that if he would reſign to prince Ed- 
ward his ſon, aged thirteen years, the duchy of Guienne and 
the carldom of Ponthieu, the king of France would receive 
the homage of the young prince, and reſtore him the places 
he had promiſed to give up by the treaty. In all likelihood 
this overture came from the court of France, as well as the 
propoſal of the queen's going to Paris. But it was only 
hinted to the king like the former, in order to induce him to 
demand that favour himſelf. However that be, as every one 1s 
apt to flatter himſelf, Edward imagined that, out of reſpect to 
him, the king of France had deviſed this expedient, to ex- 
cuſe him from doing what was very diſagreeable to him, or 
the queen had obtained the favour by her ſolicitations, 
Neither himſelf nor the Spencers perceived the poiſon that 
lurked under this ſeemingly advantageous propoſal. They 
did not queſtion in the leaſt, but the management of Gui- 
enne would ſtill remain in their hands, in the name of the 
young prince, at leaſt during his minority. On the other 
hand, the change did not appear to be beneficial to France. 
But for that very reaſon they ſhould have ſuſpected it, ſince 
it ſeldom happens that any thing advantageous is offered to 
another, without the propoler's receiving ſome benefit though 
at firſt it does not appear. However, as Edward ſuſpected 
not his queen, he accepted, without heſitation, the offer, 
which excuſed him from a journey he was very unwilling to 
make. This was throwing himſelf headlong into the ſnare 
laid for him, the queen's ſole aim in the whole contrivance 
being to get the prince her ſon with her, and to make 
him her inſtrument to ruin the king her huſband. 

There is hardly room to queſtion, that Charles the Fair 
was very deeply concerned in the plot, when it is conſidered, 
that from him came the firſt propoſal of ſending Iſabella to 
Paris. This gives occaſion to preſume, he was author of 
the ſecond too, which tended to draw prince Edward there 
alſo. And indced, it he had not ſome private view, what 
advantage could the change be to him? was it not more 
honourable, to ſee the king of England at his feet, than his 
ſon ? and yet, inſtead of appearing to have made any ob- 
jection on that account, it is ſeen in ſeveral places of the 
Collection of the Public Acts, that he very readily came into 
it, by the great haſte wherewith the agreement was made. 
The 21ſt of Auguſt, Edward had ftill thoughts of going to 
France. The 24th of the fame month he writ to Charles, 
to be excuſed, upon a pretended fit of ſickneſs, from meet- 
ing him at Beauvais on the day appointed. The 2d of 
September, he abfolutely reſigned to the prince his fon the 
carldom of Ponthieu®. The fourth of the ſame month, 
Charles ſigned letters patent, conſenting to the ſubſtitution 
of the fon in his father's room, on condition king Edward 
would reſign to his ſon whatever he held in France, But 
this condition was already performed in England two days 
before, with reſpect to the earldom of Ponthicu. Hence it 

1s plain, the negociation was begun and ended between the 
24th of Auguſt and the 4th of September, which doubtleſs 
will ſeem too ſhort a time, if the court of France is ſup- 
poſed not to be already determined to grant what ſhe well 
knew was going to be demanded. If the ſon's ſubſtitu- 
tion in the tather's place, had been attended with no con- 


» The articles whereby king Edward reſigned Guienne to his ſon, were 
agreed upon at Dover, September 'g, with the conſent of the prelates, 
and other great men there 3 'Fwo of the articles agreed upon at 
Duver, were that if prince Edward died before his father, the lands in 


&uicune ihould return to his faid father king Edward ; and that the king 


ſequence, there would have been no occaſion to take Much 
notice of it, the thing in itſelf being of little moment. * 
it was neceſſary to relate the circumſtances, in order to 3 
it was a plot contrived long before by the queen, and 3 hs 
laid by her for the king her huſband, and at the ſame tim 
that ſhe acted in concert with the king of France her brother, 
For it is very hard to believe the queen ſo politic as to dra 
king Charles into her project, without his or her council's per. 
ceiving it. It is therefore very likely, that before Iſabellz 
left England, ſhe had intim:;2d to the King her brother, that 
ſhe wanted to throw off the de endence ſhe was kept in by 
the Spencers, and free herſelf from the ill treatment ſhe xe. 
ceived by their inſtigation, from her huſband, So it may 
be very probably preſumed, it was in ordet to ſerve the queen 
his fiſter, that Charles cauſed to be made indirectly the pro- 
poſal of ſending her to Paris. That it was moreover in pro- 
ſecution of the ſame defign, that he ſo readily came into the 
treaty with her, when he might reaſonably expect to become 
maſter of Guienne. In fine, that it was with the ſame view 
that he conſented to receive the ſon's inſtead of the father 
homage. Ir 1s ſcarcely to be doubted, that the ptolonging 
the term of the homage, without giving the reaſons, Was 3 
conſequence of the ſame project. It was believed, withoy 
doubt, there would be occafion for more time, to prevail with 
Edward to ſend his fon to Paris, to which it was imagined 
he would make ſome objections. To all theſe reaſons my 
be added, that afterwards Charles permitted the queen his 
ſiſter to ſtay in France, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances 
of her huſband to the contrary. Moreover the French bil. 
torians own themſelves, he had promiſed her aſſiſtance. Add 
to this, Ifabella's hatred of Spencer the younger, and her 
paſſion for Mortimer, which the took no further care to con. 
ceal, when ſhe had her ſon in her power. Moreover, let 
the readincſs be confidered, wherewith all the Engliſh lords 
declared for her, as we ſhall fee preſently. From the con- 
nextion of all theſe circumſtances it is demonſtrable, that 
Iſabella's plot was formed before her departure from England, 
and that the king her brother was not ignorant of it. I have 
dwelt the longer on theſe particulars, becaufe the hiſtorians 
ſeem to me to ſpeak very obſcurely of the cauſes of the revo- 
lution I am going to relate. 

The two kings being agreed upon the expedient propoſed, 
priace Edward departed for Paris on the 12th of September 
1325, after receiving from his father the abſolute grant oi 
the duchy of Guienne and earldom of Ponthieu. In # fey 
days after his arrival, he did homage to the king his uncle, 
who actually reſtored him Guicnne, but kept the Agenois, 
of which Edward the father greatly complained. He pre- 
tended, that by the late agreement Charles was obliged to re- 
ſtore all Guienne to his fon. Charles, on the contrary, main- 
tained, that the reſtitution he had promiſed had relation to the 
late treaty, whereby he reſerved the Agenois for himſelf, This 
conteſt diſpleaſed not the queen, who wanted a pretence to {tay 
at Paris, from whence ſhe did not intend ſo foon to depart. 
After the arrival of her ſon, all the Engliſh who had flet jor 
retuge into France, or been baniſhed their country, came to 
her. Roger Mortimer was of this number, and became her 
chief counſellor. From thenceforward Edward's embaſladors 
had but little acceſs to the queen, and were no longer adviſed 
with concerning the reſtitution of the Agenois. On the con- 
trary, ſhe held frequent councils, where none were admitted 
but the profeſſed enemies of her huſband, and of the Spencers. 
Nay ſte had ſecret conferences with Mortimer, which occ- 
ſioned many ſuſpicions. In fine, ſhe uſed fo little diſcretion 
in her familiarities with him, that Edward's ſcrvants at Paris 
were extremely offended thereat. On the other hand, her 
return to England was deferred from day to day on divers pre- 
tences, notwithſtanding the repeated orders of Edward to bing 
home his ſon. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, the wi 
in love with Mortimer. Some ſay, her paſſion began at Paris: 
but much more probably, it commenced in England before Mo? 
timer's impriſonment. However this be, the queen's lecie 
conferences with a fugitive, ſhe ought to have banifhed from 
her preſence, as an enemy to the king, opened at length tit 
eyes of the biſhop of Wincheſter, one of Edward's embalii- 
dors. The biſhop plainly perceiving his maſter was betra!- 
ed, privately withdrew from the court of France, to into 
him of what was tranſacting at Paris. He acquainted bim, 
not only with the queen's ſcandalous behaviour to Mortimef, 
but aſſured him allo, they were contriving ſome plot ag" 
him. He very juſtly built his ſuſpicions on their freque! 
councils with the exiles, without ſuffering the embaſſadors do 


of France ſhou'd neither marry, nor provide the young prince 4 W 
Sce Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. p. 165, 166. Wallingham, p. 121. De 
Moor, p. 597. ö N | 4 
» Having been diſmiſſed from being of her ſecret council, he left her, 3 
returued to England. | js 
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be preſent. Fdward had already thought it very ſtrange, that 
after the homage was done, the mother and fon ſhould ſtay 
ſo long in France; and had often writ to recall them. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter's information entirely opening his eyes, 
he began from that moment to perceive his great error in 
ſending his ſon to Paris. This made him repeat his inſtances 
for their return, and poſitively commanded the queen to bring 
his ſon with her, without ſtaying one minute tor the reaſons 
ſhe had hitherto alledged. His orders were ſo urgent, that 
Iſabella was obliged to ſeek other excuſes. She cauſed the 
king her brother to ſend him word, ſhe could not think of 
returning to England without being firſt ſecured againſt the 
ill treatment of Spencer the ſon?. Edward, in his anſwer, 
juſtified Spencer's behaviour tothe queen, by her own letters 
to that favourite, full of friendſhip and confidence, fince her 
being in France. Moreover, he aſſured the king his brother- 
in-law, that he would never ſuffer Spencer, or any other 

erſon to be wanting in the reſpect due to his queen. He 
Farther repreſented to him, that if he had not entirely relied 
on his fincerity, he ſhould never have ſent his ſon into France, 
and defired him to remember his promiſe, and ſend him back 
with all ſpeed. He writ in the ſame manner to the queen and 
prince ; but his letters were all to no purpoſe. Iſabella was 
determined to purſue her point, and whilſt ſhe was taking 
meaſures at Paris to accompliſh her deſign, her friends were 
effectually ſerving her in England. The heads of her party 
were Henry of Lancaſter, brother of him beheaded at Ponte- 
fract, and the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford. They did 
not find it very difficult to form a ſtrong party againſt the 
king, confidering the diſpoſitions of the barons fince the 
late cruel executions. 

[1326] Charles the Fair, as the French hiſtorians are forc- 
ed to own, had promiſed the queen his fiſter, ſome aſſiſtance, 
but was unwilling to appear in her plots 4. It was neceſſary 
therefore for Iſabella no find a protector, who would not ſcru- 
ple openly to ſupport her intereſts. To that end ſhe applied 
to the earl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould 
be able to procure ſome troops to itrengthen her party upon 
her arrival in England. But as ſhe could not expect to gain 
that prince without making it turn to his advantage, ſhe con- 
cluded with him a marriage between her ſon Edward and 
his daughter Phillippa, as it it had been in her power to diſ- 
pole of the young prince, Several pieces in the Collecti- 
on of the Public Acts plainly ſhew, this marriage was in 
hand, whilſt the queen was yet at Paris. Amongſt others, there 
was a letter of king Edward to his ſon, expreſly torbidding him 
to enter into any marriage- contract without his knowledge. 

Mean time, the king of France ſtill permitted Iſabella to 
continue at Paris, and read without any emotion or anſwer, 
Edward's letters, upbraiding him with breach of faith. The 
information Edward received from the biſhop of Wincheſter; 
the queen's frivolous excuſes to defer her return; and king 
Charles's connivance, troubled him extremely. He plainly 
ſaw, ſome plot was contriving againſt him at Paris, though 
he could not gueſs what it was. But he was ſenfible; the 
conſequences were to be dreaded, as long as his ſon was in 
the power of his enemies, Moſt of the hiſtorians affirm, 
the contempt ſhown by the mother and ſon for his orders, 
induced him at length to baniſh them the realm. But a letter 
he ſent the pope, manifeſtly ſhews, it was only a falſe rumour 
ſpread in France, on purpoſe to juſtify the queen's ſtay: In 
the letter Edward told the pope, ** That he had never ſuch 
* a thought: that the tender age of his fon freed him from 
* all imputation of diſobedience, of which the queen alone 
was guilty, and that he had too great an affection for both, 
* totreat them ſo inhumanly.” After trying in vain all the 
ways he could devife, to oblige them to return to England, 
he vented his whole fury upon the embaſſadors, who aſſiſted 
the queen in the negociation of the fatal treaty, and reſolved 
to make them reſponſible for the event. He particularly 
charged the biſhop of Norwich and the earl of Richmond, 
with prevaricating in the execution of their orders”, wherein 

e committed two egregious errors. Firſt, as he increaſed 
thereby the number of his enemies, who were already too 
numerous, Secondly, as he diſcovered his incapacity to go- 
Vern, fince, as a minor king might have done, he caſt on his 


? It was then reported; whether true or falſe, that the Deſpencers had pro- 
cured the king's conſent to make away the queen his wife, and prince Ed- 
ward his fon, Walſingham. 

1 Froiffart relates, that as Iſabella was providing for her voyage, Hugh 
© Veſpencer having notice of it contrived with prefents to buy off the French 

ing, mfomuch that he forbid, under pain of baniſhment, any of his ſubjects 
from afliſting the queen. vol. i. c. 8. 


. And hereupon ſeized their lands and goods. Rymer's Fed. tom. iv. 
. 209, i 

At the ſame time, he iſſued out his orders, dated at Gaywood, Febru- 
uy 8, to all the ſheriffs in England, to ſummon all the earls, barons; knights, 
and others holding by knight's ſervice, arraiers of foot- ſoldiers, light horſe 
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miniſters the blame which he himſelf had incurred, by ratify- 
ing the treaty. This conduct could not fail to give his ene- 
mies a great advantage, whoſe chief aim was to perſuade the 
people, the king was very unfit to rule. To this imprudent 
proceeding, he added another, no leſs impolitic, in declaring 
war againſt France, without being in any readineſs to main- 
tain it, and in giving Charles a plauſible pretence openly to 
ſupport his ſiſter's intereſts“. | 

As Iſabella's project to dethrone her huſband has ſomething 
deteſtable in it, the French hiſtorians would fain infinuate that 
Charles the Fair her brother was no way concerned. On the 
contrary, they affirm, that when he came to know it, he ex- 
pelled her his dominions, and forbid his knights to give her 
any aſhſtance. They would have ſpoke the whole truth, if 
they had ſaid, he did not do this, till Itabella had taken all 
her meaſures with the earl of Hainault, and was upon the 
point of executing her deſign. Mezerai could not help diſ- 
covering his thoughts, when he ſaid the Spencers were ſo 
liberal of their money at the court of France, that Charles, 
gained by preſents, or awed by the threats of a rupture; pro- 
hibited his ſubjects from aſſiſting the queen. It is true, he 
adds, that becauſe Mortimer, who had made his eſcape out 
of the Tower, was come to queen Iſabella at Paris, Charles; 
deteſting their thameful proceedings, would not ſufter her any 
longer in his dominions. But it is caſy to ſee, the French 
king was not ſwayed by that motive, fince it is not true, 
that Mortimer followed the queen into France, where he had 
been two years before her. On the contrary, it is certain, 
Charles ſuffered his whole court above fixteen months, to be 
witneſs ot the familiarities between his ſiſter and Mortimer. 
And it he ſent her afterwards out of his territories, it was 
purely on account of the uncertainty of the event, and to 
avoid the blame of having approved of her conduct, in caſe 
ſhe did not ſucceed. 

Iſabella leaving the court of France, ſpent ſome days at 
Abbeville, from whence ſhe came to Valenciennes. Upon 
her arrival, ſhe ratified the treaty concluded between her and 
the earl of Hainault, and contracted her fon Edward to the 
princeſs Philippa. A few days after; ſhe repaired to Dort, 
where ſhe embarked the troops ſupplied by the earl of Hain- 
ault, who were all ready there, with ſhips to tranſport them. 
John de Hainault, brother of the earl, had the command; 
and the queen, as a fingular favour, gave him leave to ſtile 
himſelf her knight. Some reckon theſe troops but three 
thouſand. Others ſay, they were more numerous. But ſhe 
did not rely ſo much upon theſe forces, as upon the diſcon- 
tents of the Englith, and the many adherents gained by her 
friends in England. She landed on the twenty-ſecond of 
September [at Orewell] in Suffolk, where ſhe was joined by 
Henry of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other lords t. At the ſame 
time, the enemies of the Spencers were very buſy in levying 
troops for her aſſiſtance ; and her army ſoon became ſo nu- 
merous, that ſhe ſtruck terror into thoſe who were defirous 
to ſerve the king. That unfortunate prince, who had re- 
ceived timely notice that a plot was contrived againſt him at 
Paris, had, according to cuſtom, employed himſelf in ſeeking 
ineffectual remedies for the empending evils. Inſtead of raiſ- 
ing an army, and equipping a fleet, which might have cruſh- 
ed the deſigns of his enemies, he had only writ to the pope, 
and the king of France, letters which were to no manner of 
purpoſe. Wherefore, upon the arrival of the foreign troops, 
he was deſerted by all, and unable to withſtand his enemies; 
In vain did he publiſh a proclamation, commanding his ſub- 
jects to fall upon the foreigners, and ſet a price upon Mor- 
timer's head u; not a man ſtirred to obey him. The earl of 
Kent, his own brother, joined the male-contents, and went 
over to the queen. In this extremity, he reſolved to retire 
into the weſt with the two Spencers, the earl of Arundel, 
chancellor Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few other friends 
of the favourites. 

Mean time the queen, whoſe army daily increaſed from all 
parts, publiſhed a maniteſto in her own as well as in the names 
of Edward her fon and the earl of Kent, ſetting forth the rea- 
ſons of their taking up arms. They pretended, their ſole aim 
was to free the church and ſtate from the oppreſſions to which 
they were expoſed, by the male-adminiſtration of the king, 


men, &c. to get themſelves in a readineſs; as alſo to John L'Efturmy admi- 
ral of the north, to Nicholas Kyrial, Admiral of the South Seas, and to 
Ralph Baſſet of Drayton, conſtable of Dover caſtle, and guardian of the 
Cinque Ports, to oppoſe the landing of any of the king's enemies. Ibid. p. 
189.—Not long after, April 18, he renewed his father's orders confirmed by 
the parliament, againſt thoſe that ſpread falfe rumours, in order to ſow dii- 
cord between the king and his ana 3 the penalty of which was, impriſon- 
ment. Ibid. p. 202. . 
: Paniculmly Aymeric de Valence, earl of Pembroke, the earl of Leiceſter, 
with the biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln. Ely, and Dublin. 

u A thouſand pounds. Rymer's Fœd. tom. p. iv. p. 233. This procla- 
mation, dated at the Tower of London, Scp. 28. | 
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and the tyranny of the Spencers : adding, theſe unworthy fa- 
vourites and their adherents ought to be deemed enemies of 
the ſtate, ſince by their pernicious counſels, and abuſe of the 
royal authority, they unjuſtly deprived ſome of their hves, 
others of their eſtates and liberty, without any regard to the 
laws of the land, or the privileges of the people. The mani- 
feſto was publiſhed at Wallingford, October 15, whilſt the 
queen was marching in purſuit of the king. 

Edward was then little able to withſtand his enemies : all 
his endeavours to raiſe troops had proved ineffeCtual : no- 
body would expoſe himſelf to the queen's reſentment, or ha- 
zard his life and fortune for an unhappy prince, who was now 
looked upon as loſt. In this extremity, finding no remedy in 
England, he reſolved to retire into Ireland, and leave Spencer, 
the father, in Briſtol, He fancied, the fiege of that place 
would ſo long employ the queen, that he ſhould have time to 
take ſome meaſures. Purſuant to this reſolution, he went on 
board a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for Ireland: but he was driven 
by contrary winds on the coaſt of Wales, where he was forced 
to land, and lie concealed in the abbey of Neath, till the 
wind became fair, or he could form ſome other defign. Whilſt 
this unfortunate prince could hardly find in his own king- 
dom a place of ſafety, the queen over-ran the counties with 
a wonderful rapidity. Every one was eager to ſupply her 
army with neceſſaries. At length ſhe came before . Briſtol, 
where Spencer made but a faint reſiſtance. The city ſurren- 
dering after a few days fiege, the old Spencer, aged fourſcore 
and ten years, was immediately hung up in his armour with- 
out any formality. 

Mean while, the city of London following the example of 
the reſt of the kingdom, declared for the queen. In vain did 
Walter de Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, whom the king had 
left guardian of the city, endeavour to keep it for his maſter, 
His efforts ſerved only to excite againſt him the fury of the 
populace, who treating him with great indignity, at length 
cut off his head. The citizens, likewiſe enraged againſt 
the king, became maſters of the Tower, and releaſed all the 
priſoners confined by the Spencers x. 

At Briſtol, where the queen ſtaid for ſome days, ſhe was in- 
formed of the king's being embarked for Ireland. As he had 
not committed the government to any perſon, the lords who 
attended the queen uſed that pretence to name for guardian, 
or regent of the kingdom, prince Edward, who took upon 
him the adminiſtration. This done, the queen came to Glo- 
ceſter, where the gates were opened to her. Here ſhe pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, inviting the king to come and reſume 
the government: but herein ſhe acted not with fincerity. 
She not only had no intention to re-inſtate the king, but knew 
he never would venture to place any confidence in her, after 
being ſo cruelly treated. 

Whilſt the queen was at Gloceſter, a report being ſpread 
that the king was ſome where concealed in Wales, Henry of 
Lancaſter was detached in queſt of him. His diligence, and 
a reward of two thouſand pounds promiſed by the queen to 
any perſon that ſhould take Spencer the younger, ſoon gained 
him intelligence of the place where the unhappy . 
to be concealed. He had with him only Spencer, chancellor 
Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few domeſtics, all the reſt 
forſaking him in his misfortunes. As the Abbey of Neath 
was no proper place to keep the priſoners, Henry of Lancaſter 
carried them to Monmouth caſtle till farther orders. When 
the queen heard the king and her principal enemies were in 
her power, the held a council, to know how ſhe was to be- 
have at that juncture. It was reſolved in the council, that 
the biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent to demand the great ſeal 
of the king, as well to hinder him from ufing it againſt the 
queen, as to be able to call a parliament, without which no- 
thing could be done but what would want a lawful authority. 
If what had hitherto paſſed diſcovered to the king the deſigns 
of his enemies, this laſt circumſtance fully convinced him, he 
ſhould be no longer regarded, fince by taking from him the 
great ſeal, he was deprived at the ſame time of the exerciſe 
of the royal authority. He delivered it however, without 
ſhowing any reluctance, and gave the queen and his ſon pow- 
er to ute it as they pleaſed, even in matters of mere grace. 
This was the laſt act of authority performed by Edward, who 
ſhortly after was conducted to Kenelworth caſtle. N 

When the queen had the great ſeal in her poſſeſſion, ſhe 


* He was a great benefactor to Oxford, founded and endowed Exeter col- 
lege, and built Hart-Hall, The reaſon of the mob's fury againſt him was, 
that being treaſurer of the kingdom, he had perſuaded the king's council to 
cuuſe the itinerant juſtices to fit in London, who finding that the citizens had 
offended in many things, deprived them ot their liberties; fined ſome, and 
inflicted corporal puniſhments on others. Walſing. 

They alſo took John Marſhall ſervant to Hugh le Deſpenſer, junior, and 
cut off his head, and plundered all his goods, Walſing. 

Edmund Fitz-Alan, deſcended froma daughter of the family of the Albini 
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uſed it to her own advantage, as well to order tle payment q 


her debts, as to call a parliament in the captive King's name 
She had not patience to ſtay till the meeting of the parliamem 
to be revenged upon Spencer and the reſt of her enemje, 
The earl of Arundel!“ had now loſt his head by her order, 2 
Hereford, where ſhe had a mind to ſacrifice the others to hei 
vengeance. She marched to that city, ordering the priſq,;, 
to be conducted in a moſt ignominious manner, to expoſe they, 
all the way to the inſults and curſes of the people. As ſoon 
as ſhe arrived, ſhe cauſed Spencer and Simon de Reading 9 
be brought to their trials; of whom the firſt was hanged  , 
gibbet fifty feet high, and the other ten feet lower, i; 
tor chancellor Baldoc, as he was in holy orders, and it, 
not ſafe to proceed againſt him in the ſame - manner, he wy, 
delivered to the biſhop of Hereford, and carried to London 
But in entering the city, the mob fell upon him, and terribſ 
abuſing him, threw him into Newgate, where he died of th. 
blows * had received. 

[1327 The favourites and miniſters having thus receiyy4 
the reward of their pride and cruelty, the queen came 90 
London, to take new meaſures concerning the parliament 
which was to meet, She entered the city in triumph, amid 
the acclamations of the people, who called her their deliver. 
er, and expreſſed their thankfulneſs for the pretended ſeryic, 
ſhe had done the ſtate. The parliament meeting in Januar: 
1327, the firſt thing taken into conſideration was the diſpol. 
ing of the king, for which all were now ſo prepared, that the 
unfortunate king had not a fingle advocate to plead for him, 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, the king ſhould be depoſeg, 
and his fon Edward made king in his room. The heads g; 
the charge exhibited againſt him, were digeſted into ſeyery 
articles, of which ſome were very much aggravated, and 
others only bare repetitions, in order to ſwell the number. 
In general, he was accuſed of not having governed according 
to the laws of the land; of having made uſe of ill coun(. 
lors, and rejecting the advice of his faithful ſubjects. The 
articles were ?, 

J. For that the perſon of the king was not ſufficient 
to govern ; for in all his time he was led and governed by 
others, who gave him evil counſel, to the diſhonour of 
himſelf, and deſtruction of holy church and all his people; 
not confidering or knowing whether it was good or evil; 
nor would remedy theſe things, when he was requeſted by 
the great and wiſe men of his realm, or ſuffer them to be 
amended. | 

II. Alfo, in all his time he would not give himſelf to 
good counſel, nor take it, nor to the good government ot 
his kingdom ; but always gave himſelf to works and em- 
ployments not convenient, neglecting the buſineſs of his 
realm. 

III. Alſo, for want of good government he loſt the 
kingdom of Scotland, and other lands and dominions in 

Gaſcogne and Ireland, which his father left him in peace 
and amity with the king of France, and many other grez: 
5 perſons. 

* IV. Alfo, by his pride and cruelty, he deſtroyed holy 

church, and the perſons of holy church, putting ſome in 

priſon, and others in diſtreſs; and alſo put to ſhamctul 
death, and impriſoned, baniſhed, and diſherited many gie 
and noble men of the land, 

“ V. Alſo, whereas he was bound. by his oath to do rig 

to all, he would not do it for his own profit, and the co- 

vetouſneſs of him and his evil councellors which were wit 
him; neither regarded the other points of the oath which 
he made at his coronation, as he was obliged. 

* VI. Alfo, he abandoned his realm, and did as much a. 

he could to deſtroy it and his people; and what is wok, 

by his cruelty, and the default of his perſon, he is found 
incorrigible, without hopes of amendment. All which 
things are ſo notorious, they cannot be gainſaid.“ 

This act paſſing unanimouſly, young Edward was e. 
claimed king in Weſtminſter-hall, by the name of Edward Il 
Then the archbiſhop of Canterbury preached a ſermon o. 
theſe words, The voice of the people, the voice of God: 
wherein he endeavoured to vindicate what the parliament ha 
done, and exhorted the people to pray to the King ot Kg 
for their new ſovereign. ; 

When the news of this rigorous ſentence was brougit ' 
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earls of Arundel, He was mortally hated by Mortimer. It was laid to ” 
charge, that having married his ſon and heir to the daughterof Hugh le Deer: 
ſer, he had been privy to his counſels, and had done the queen much * 
dice in her abſence; and beſides, had procured the death of Thomas late a h 
of Lancaſter, with that of Gondomar de Valence earl of Pembroke. Ns" 
ton. 
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the queen, ſhe ſeemed to be extremely moved, even to the 
burſting out into tears: but her outward grief little agreed with 
all her proceedin s to dethrone her huſband, much leſs with 
her paſſion for Mortimer, of which ſhe gave ſuch public 
marks, that it was impoſſible to be miſtaken, The prince her 
ſon, whoſe youth made him leſs ſuſpicious, was perhaps the 
only perſon that was affected with her counterfeit tears. 
Urged by his generous inclinations, he ſolemnly vowed not 
to accept the crown during the king his father's life, with- 
out his expreſs conſent. This vow diſconcerted the meaſures 
of the parliament. They were afraid Edward the father 
would perſiſt in keeping the title of king, though ftript of all 
his authority. In this perplexity, it was deemed abſolutely 
neceſſary, to oblige him to _ his crown to his fon. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the bithops of Lincoln and Hereford 
were ſent to prepare him. Then the parliament nominated 
twelve commiſhoners, three biſhops, three earls, two barons, 
two abbots, and two judges , to whom was added judge Truſ- 
ſel, as the nation's particular procurator, to declare to him, 
that the people of England were no longer bound by their oath 
of allegiance; and to receive his reſignation. Nothing ſhowed 
ſo much their reſentment againſt the unfortunate king, as 
their choice of the two firſt biſhops d, whom he had all along 
looked upon as his enemies, and who indeed diſcharged their 
commiſſion very rudely. Inſtead of giving him conſolation, 
they inſulted over his misfortunes, by endeavouring to per- 
ſuade him, he was depoſed for his own good, and to eaſe him 
of the weight of the government, that he might live more 
happily than he had hitherto done. But as their malicious 
diſcourſe made no impreſſion upon him, they plainly told 
him, unleſs he complied with the parliament, his condition 
would be rendered more unfortunate: adding, his obſtinacy 
would be a great prejudice to his family; for, if he refuſed to 
reſign the crown to his ſon, the nation was reſolved to elect 
a king, not of the royal family. Upon theſe words they 
withdrew, in order to give him time to conſider of his an- 
ſwer to the commiſſioners, who were coming to receive his 
reſignation. 

At the arrival of the commiſſioners, the unfortunate king 
came out from his bed-chamber in a mourning-gown, with 
looks demonſtrating his inward trouble. As he was acquaint- 
ed with the occaſion of their coming, the ſight of that for- 


midable power, which had juſt deſpoiled him of royalty, made 


ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he fell into a ſwoon, 
from whence he could hardly recover. As ſoon as he came 
to himſelf, the commiſhoners told him their meſſage, and re- 
preſented to him the ill conſequences of his refuſal. Then 
the unhappy prince, with a ſadneſs that could not be ſeen 
without pity, anſwered, That he ſubmitted to whatever was 
* required of him, with the greater reſignation, as he ac- 
* knowledged, his fins were the ſole cauſe of his misfortunes.” 
He added moreover, ** that he could not behold without ex- 
* treme grief, the averſion his people had for him; but if 
* his ſorrow could admit of any comfort, it was from the 
* conſideration of his ſubjects goodneſs to his ſon, for which 
* he returned them thanks.” 

After this anſwer, he proceeded to the ceremony of the re- 
fignation, by delivering to them the crown, ſceptre, and the 
other enſigns of royalty. Then Sir William Truſſel, addreſ- 
ing himſelf to the king, ſpoke in the following manner, mak- 
ing uſe of a form of his own, in a caſe where there was no 
precedent to follow. I William Truſſel, procurator of the 
** prelates, earls, barons, and people in my procuracy named, 
* having, for this full and ſufficient power, do ſurrender unto 
„you, Edward, late king of England the homage and fealty 
of the perſons aforeſaid, and do acquit the fame, in the 
* beſt manner the law and cuſtom can give it, and do make 
this proteſtation, in the name of all thoſe that will not 
* bein your fealty or allegiance for the future, nor claim 
** or hold any thing of you as king, but account you as a 
private perſon, without any manner of royal dignity.” Af. 
ter theſe words the high-ſteward [Sir Thomas Blunt] broke 
his ſtaff, and declared all the king's officers diſcharged from 
his ſervice. Thus ended the reign of Edward II. in the 


hs. Walſingham ſays, that it was three biſhops, two earls, two abbots, four 
ee, three knights from every county, and a certain number of perſons 
* cities and great towns, chiefly from the Cinque Ports. So De la 


Sf wag de Orteton, biſhop of Hereford, and Henry Burwaiche biſhop of 
RO. honour of founding Oriel college is attributed to Edward II. though 
5 boa little more than grant licence to Adam de Brom, his almoner, in 1324, 
N mid and endow a college, to be called St, Mary's Houſe. To this ſociety 
ng Edward III. in the firſt of his reign,. gave a tenement called VOriel 
0 which ground ſtands Oriel college. The preſent St. Mary's hall was a 
beit ume the parſonage houſe to the rector of St. Mary's; which church 
s 1 *PPropriated by Edward II. to the college founded by de Brom, the 
"He came alſo into their poſſeſſion, and was ſoon after allotted for the re- 


| lidence of ſtudents, Camd, Add. Oxfordſhire. But if Edward II. was not 
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forty-third year of his age, having laſted nineteen years, fix 
months, and fifteen days. 

This prince had a very mean genius, which permitted him 
not to diſtinguiſh what was for his advantage from what was 
for his hurt. He followed his humour, without troubling 
himſelf about the Eonſequences, and without being able to re- 
medy the misfortunes he thereby drew on himſelt. Though 
he had many failings he may be affirmed to be mdre weak 
than wicked. To 2 up his character in a few words, he 
was very like his grandfather Henry III. Edward his father, 
a much wiſer prince than he, and taught by the misfortunes 
of the two kings his immediate predeceſſors, ever avoided, as 
a moſt dangerous rock, all carton of quarrel with the no- 
bles : chuſing rather to give way a little, than hazard his quiet 
to gratify his reſentment. The ſon had not a ſufficient capa- 
City to follow ſo good an example, or to improve by his in- 
ſtructions. He gave up himſelf entirely to his favourites, and 
choſe rather to forfeit the affection of his people, than deny 


himſelf the fatisfaftion of heaping favours on thoſe he loved, 


His weakneſs and incapacity drew on him the contempt of 
his ſubjects, which was ſoon changed into hatred, when he 
was ſeen to ſacrifice all to his paſſions. He had the mistor- 
tune to have a beautiful and amorous wife, who giving way 
to an infamous paſſion, compleated his ruin, for fear perhaps 
of being herſelt- prevented. Certainly, he was treated roo 
ſeverely by his ſubjects, whoſe inſolence increaſed in propor - 
tion to their ſovereign's weakneſs. One cannot obſerve witk- 
out wonder, that there was not a ſingle perſon willing to draw 
a ſword in his defence. I ſhall not undertake to determine 
how far in thoſe days, the rights of the people, with regard 
to the king, might extend: I ſhall only ſay, there was no 
precedent to follow ; for this is the firſt inſtance, in the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, of a king depoſed by his ſubjects, at leaſt fince 
the conqueſt. Edward II. is taxed with being given to drink. 
Some ſpeak of his fondneſs for Gaveſton, ſo as to make it be- 
lieved very criminal. Others, on the contrary, commend 
him for his continency : and indeed, we do not find he had 
any miſtreſſes or baſtards, like ſome of his predeceſſors. He 
founded Oriel-College and St. Mary-Hall, in Oxford, and 
built a monaſtery for friars on his eſtate at Langley ©. 

He had by Iſabella of France two ſons and two daugh- 
ters The eldeſt of his ſons was Edward III. his ſucceſſor: 
the youngeſt, John of Eltham, ſo called from the place of 
his birth, died in his brother's reign, without iſſue. Joan- 
na, the eldeſt daughter, was married to David king of Scot- 
land : Eleanor, the ſecond, was wite of Reynald duke of 
Guelders ©. 

I ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of this reign with two events, 
which I have not had occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere. The 
firſt was an earthquake, the moſt terrible that had ever been 
felt in Great Britain. The ſecond was the ſuppreſſion of the 
order of the Knights Templars in England and all other Chri- 
ſtian ſtates. This order was firſt inſtituted at Jeruſalem, in 
the reign of Baldwin IV.* for the defence of the holy ſepul- 
chre, and protection of the pilgrims that reſorted thither from 
all parts. Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar were 
the founders. The knights of this order were at firſt called 
the poor of the Holy City ; afterwards they had the name of 
Templars, becauſe their firſt houſe was near the Temple : 
hence it is that all their houſes were ſtyled Temples. The 
order was confirmed in the council of Troye, 1127, and its 
rule compoſed by St. Bernard. 

After the downfal of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, about the 
year 1186, this order was diſperſed over all Europe, and 
increaſed prodigiouſly by the liberality of the Chriſtians f. 
Riches ſoon changed the manners of the knights : in proceſs 
of time their ſcandalous lives, joined toan inſupportable pride, 
cauſed them to be as odious as they were eſteemed. in the be- 
ginning of their inſtitution 5, Philip the Fair, king of France, 
being diſobliged by thoſe of his kingdom, and not content 
with puniſhing the offenders, attempted the ruin of the whole 
order, by means of pope Clement V. whom he had artfully 
gained h. In the firſt place, he ordered all the Templars in 
France to be ſeized, as well as the grand maſter of the order, 


the founder of that college, it is certain he founded in Oxford, 1 313, a houſe 
for Carmelites or White Friars. Stow's Ann. p. 217. In 1317, February 
24, died Margaret, relict of king Edward I. and was buried in the choir 0: 
the Grey Friars church in London. Id. p. 219. | 

4 She was married to him, with a. fifteen thouſand pounds portion, in 
1332, in the ſixth year of Edward III. This earl Reynald, being vice-ge- 
neral of the empire to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, he created him the Fit 


duke of Guelders. Eleanor had by him two ſons, who both died without 
iſſue. 


© In the year 1118. Mat Paris. 


They were poſſeſſed at their diffolution of ſixteen thouſand lordſlups, be- 
fides other lands. Heylin's Coſmogr. lib. iii. 


s It was a common ſaying to drink like a Templar. Coll. Eccl. Hiſt. 
n Walfingham ſays, that Philip king of France had a mind to make one 
of his ſons king of 13 ſo, to obtain theu riches for his fon, it is pro- 
5 dable 


- 
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who reſided in Cyprus, and by the pope's order was come to be paid before other creditors, 3. Under the head of bis. 
Paris. Then upon a charge exhibited againſt them, that at nels of various kinds, we may place conventions and reg, 
their reception into the order they denied Jeſus Chriſt, and nitions, which were frequently made in the exchequer, 204 
ſpit upon a crucifix, he cauſed fifty-ſeven to be burned, among the preſentation and admiſſion of officers of the exchequer 
whom was the grand maſter. To this accuſation was added as will be leen hereafter. Several officers of the exchan ) 
others of hereſy, ſodomy, and other numberleſs crimes. To and comage ot money, were trom time to time preſenteg and 
oblige the king of France, Clement V. earneltly prefled 1worn in the exchequer, as well as ſome others, who Were 
Edward LI. to follow the example of Philip his tather-1n-law. olhcers at large, as cuſtomers and commiſſioners of Peramby. 
After much ſolicitation, he obtained at length that all the lation of foreſts. Particularly the mayors and chief officers 
Templars in England ſhould be ſeized (as thay were in France) of towns, eſcheators, ete. were preſented at the exche. 
in one day. Edward being prevailed with, in expeCtation of quer. The citizens of | London, after they had Choſen , 
their eſtates, which were very conſiderable, held a national mayor; uſed to preſent him yearly on the morrow of St. $.. 
ſynod at London, where they were condenined. However, mon and St. 1 ude, betore the treaſurer and barons, Who {wore 
they were not treated ſo rigorouſly as in France: they were and admitted him to his office; ſo likewiſe their ſherjg; 
only diſperſed in the monaſteries to do penance, with a mo- on the morrow of St. Michacl : thus Nicholas Batt their mat. 
derate penfion paid out of the revenues of the order. The or, 28 Hen. III. was preſented by the citizens; and g Edu. 
ſeverities exerciſed upon them in France and England would II. the mayor, etc. preſented their ſheriffs, Hamon Godchen 
no doubt have ſufficed, if the deſign had been only to chaſ- and William Buddele. If the ſheriff of London did not come 
tiſe them; but their deſtruction was determined. Clement V. to the exchequer at the king's command, to take upon hiq 
agreeing in this point with Philip the Fair, cauſed ſtrict en- the office of Sheriff, he was to be amerced. Sometimes ſhe. 
quiry to be made, and many witneffes to be heard, who ac- tiffs of counties, under-ſheriffs of hereditary ones, etc, \ 


N a N f | e. Were 
cuſed not ſome particular knights only, but the whole order ſworn in perſon at the exchequer. Several of the King's 


. x - . a 6 : : de- 
of the moſt enormous crimes. If theſe depoſitions were well nants in capite, by knight's ſervice, did their fealty ; an 
atteſted, one can hardly conceive it poſſible there could be ſo others who held of the king in capite, by rent ſerviee, paid 
deteſtable a ſociety among Chriſtians. But all were not their rent at the exchequer. Walter le Brun, farrier, at the 


equally perſuaded of the truth of theſe evidences, particu- Strand in Middleſex, was to have a piece of ground in th 
larly as to what concerned the order in general, Theſe pariſh of St. Clement, to place a forge there, he rendering 
preparations being made, the pope called at Vienne in Dau- yearly fix horſeſhocs, Mag. Rot. 19. Henry III. This rea: 
phine a general council, where he prefided in perſon, and was anciently wont to be paid at the exchequer : it is {jj 
where Philip was pleaſed alſo to be preſent, to promote the tendered there to this day by the may or and citizens of London, 
condemnation of the order. But they did not find the council to whom in procels of time, the ſaid piece of ground was grant- 
diſpoſed as they expected. The biſhops could not think of ed. During the lecond period (as well as during the firſt) 
condemning men that were not convicted, or even ſummon- the chief juiliciary, the treaſurer, the barons, and council x 
ed before the council to anſwer for themſelves. Theſe pro- the exchequer, did ſometimes act in affairs relating to the 
ceedings of the pope without hearing what the order could al- public peace, and to the government and defence of the 
ledge in their defence, did not appear ſufficient to the coun- realm. In general, the bufinels and acts of the court of e&x- 
cil, who wiſhed that things were done in a more legal man- chequer were wont to be entered or recorded in ſeveral roll, 
ner: ſo the pope was obliged to uſe the plenitude of his apo- the principal whereot were the Rotulus annalis, or Great Ra 
ſtolical power, in ſuſpending the order for ever, by a bull of the Pipe, of which I have ſpoken in the laſt coin-nate; 
read in the ſecond ſethon. As the council was not prepared and therefore ſhall only add here, that the chancellor of th: 
for it, no man ventured to oppoſe the bull, and their ſilence exchequer (who ſeems to have been appointed to be a check 
was taken for an approbation, according to the method ſome upon the treaſurer) from ancient time cauſed a counter roll 
time eſtabliſhed. By the ſame bull the pope reſerved to the ot the treaſurer's great roll to be made up every year, There 
holy ſee the diſpoſal of the eſtates of the Templars; and are ſome of theſe Rotuli cancellarii more ancient than the 
ſhortly after, Clement aſſigned them to the Hoſpitallers or reign of Henry III. : This obſervation may ſerve to reſolve: 
Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, called at this day Knights doubt which the antiquaries have hitherto lain under: for er 
of Malta, Edward II. who had taken poſſeſſion of the eſtates ample; there is in the Record Office in the Tower of Lon— 
of the condemned order, in vain oppoſed the pope's grant don, a duplicate great Roll of 6 Rich. I. and another of; 
to the Hoſpitallers, and inſiſted on the prerogative of his John: and there is another of 3 John, in the cuſtody of the 
crown, by which all confiſcations were adjudged to him. treaſurer and chamberlains of the exchequer. The great rolls 
The troubles in England during his reign would not permit of which ſeveral years are in the repoſitory of the Pipe. Ard 
him to keep poſſefſion!, Thus the whole order of the Tem- in the ſame repoſitory there are two great rolls of 4 Jobs. 
plars were made to ſuffer the puniſhment which doubtleſs Now all theſe duplicate rolls Mr. Madox takes to be rotuli 
ſome of their members deſerved, but which probably was not cancellarii. The next records were the Memoranda, or Re— 
duc to all. membrances. A remembrance was anciently wont to be made 
| for every year, in each of the remembrancer's offices. On 
HAVING in the laſt coin-note ſpoken of the perſons that the part of the treaſurer's remembrancer, each yearly bundle 
ſat and acted at the exchequer during the ſecond period, I contained ſeveral heads or titles, ſuch as Communia, 1 
ſhall confider, II. the buſineſs of the exchequer during the Common Bufineſs ; Compota, or Accompts ; Viſus, Views; 
ſame, which may be ranked under three general heads: 1. Adventus, the Advents of the Accomptants ; and other titles. 
Affairs of the revenue. 2. Cauſes. 3. Buſineſs of various So alſo the memoranda on the part of the king's remembran- 
kinds. 1. There was in the exchequer a great variety of bu- cer have the like heads or titles. Of the originals of the Char- 
fincſs, ſpringing from things incident to the revenue, Fines cery, which were wont to be repofited in the treafurer's re 
of divers kinds were impoſed, and amercements ſet by the membrancer's office, I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the memo: 
treaſurer and barons. They ſometimes ſurveyed the king's randa of the exchequer was entered great variety of buſine!s: 
manors, and committed or demiſed the ſame. They alſo for inſtance the king's writs, and precepts of many kinds te- 
committed (by the king's command and aſſent) the counties lating to the revenue, tenures etc. commiſſions of bailywicks, 
to ſheriffs, and removed them from their bailywicks. In fine, cuſtodies, ferms, etc. preſentations and admiſſions of the of- 
it was the buſineſs of the treaſurer and barons to ſpeed the cers of the exchequer, and other officers ; plcadings and alle- 
levying and getting in of the king's debts, and manage the gations of parties; judgments and awards of the juſticiary, the 
crown-revenue to the beſt advantage. Nevertheleſs, if the treaſurer and barons, and the king's council; recognitions 10 
king thought them remiſs, or wanted money very urgently, debts, and canventions of divers kinds; accompts, views et 
he would tend writs or meſſages to them, to haſten the get- accompts, with ſeveral acts relating to accomptants ; du. 
ting in of money, in ſuch manner as he directed. 2. Pleas ſition of Sheriffs, eſchcators, etc. advents of ſheriffs, eſchea- 
and cauſes: though after the ſeparation of the common pleas tors and others, and in general, all thoſe things which were 
from the King's court and palace, it was forbidden by the great compriſed under the term Communia or Common Buſinck. 
charter, and afterwards by an ordinance, to hold common There were alſo memorandums entered in theſe rolls “pf 
pleas in the exchequer, yet, in fact, ſome common pleas commodo regis,” to controul accompts, or to ſave the kings 
were {till holden; and the king ſometimes gave leave to par- rights, either by way of Memorandum pro rege, or of Lo. 
ticular perſons to bring their ſuits. and recover their debts quendum cum rege, or cum judiciario, or cum concilio le, 
there. In ſuits moved between parties in the exchequer, the gis, ete. The judgments and awards of the chief julliciary, 
king granted preference to one perſon, namely, that he ſhould and of the treaſurer and barons, were commonly enter! 


bable he cauſed that order to be diſſolved > or els perhaps that King and i The poſſeſſions of the Knights Templars were granted to the Hopi?” 
the pope, envying the riches as well as magnificence of this order, might lers of St. John of Jeruſalem, by the parliament which met in the f 
agrze together to diſſolve it, that they might ſhare their wealth and great of Lent, 1324, when the Statutum de terris Templartorum was cudtctes 
revenues between them. Walſing. p. 90. See Tyrrel, vol. iv. p. 233 Wolf. p. 120. 99 7 = 
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ja the folls, in the terms ““ confideratum eſt,” or “e concor- 
datum eſt per juſticiarium, e Per, theſaurarium et 
barones; and ſometimes “ proviſum eſt,” and “ adjudica- 
tum eſt.” But other words were alſo ſometimes uled, as 
« ordinarunt, preceperunt, etc. Theſe and the like terms 
were alſo uſed in other judicatures. In Glanvil it is ſaid, 
the tenant or defendant ſhould be difcharged by judgment of 
the court, TR conſiderationem curiæ.“ hb. ii. cap. 18. 
Tn the buſineſs of the exchequer (as to pleas and accompts) 
there was frequent uſe of writs or letters from the king 
to the treaſurer and barons, ſignifying to them his pleaſure 
concerning matters depending before them: . theſe paſſed 
under the great or the privy ſeal. Sometimes meſſages were 
brought by living meſſengers. The moſt frequent of theſe 
writs or meſſages were, to do juſtice or right to parties; 
to ſhew favour to parties; to give diſpatch to parties. In 
roceſs of time this correſpondence between the palace and 
the judicial courts, or the practice of ſending writs or other 
meſſages to the judges of the King's courts, was in many cafes 
forbidden by ſtatute. But this reſtriction was not till after the 
ſecond period, or the reion of Edward II. Thus much of the 
Buſineſs: I come now, III. to the Accompts of the exchequer, 
As the ſheriffs were the moſt conſiderable accomptants to the 
crown, the method of accomprs at the exchequer will be beſt 
learnt from thoſe of the ſheriffs. The accompr of a ſheriff 
was divided into certain formal parts; the Profer, the 
Viſus compoti, the Summa or Making of the Sum. The 
Profer was a prepayment out of the ſheriff's ferm and corpus 
comitatus, and out of his proficuum and the ſummonces. 
It was probably called Profrum, a proferendo. If this profer 
was not paid, the accomptants were amerced, or otherwiſe 
puniſhed. The Viſus compoti, or View of Accompt, was 
the entrance or fore part of the accompt, which ſtood ** de 
bene efſe,” whilſt the ſheriff was puritying or liquidating his 
accompt, by producing his Warranta or Vouchers, by virtue 
whereof he was to have an allowance or diſcharge of any ſums 
charged on him. After the view was made, he proceeded to 
the Summa, to make or caſt his ſum, which was always 
at the end of his accompt. Another way of confidering the 
manner of a ſheriff's accompt, is as it ſtands in the Great Roll. 
When he accompted as Firmarius, his accompt confiſted of 
ſeveral parts, the Corpus comitatus, the Remaness firm, 
after Terre datæ; the Crementum, if any; the Proficuum, 
or Firma de proficuo ; the Iſſues of eſcheats and Purpreſtures, 
Fines, Oblatas, Amerciaments of divers forts, Eſcuages, Aids, 
Tallages, and Caſual Profits: Ferms or iſſues ot Towns, 
Burgs, Gilds or Lands, which were within the ſheriff's 
charge, and the like. The Corpus comitatus conſiſted of ſe- 
veral manors and lands, which being let or committed 
together to the ſheriff, made the fund out of which the annual 
ferm to the crown aroſe : theſe manors or lands lay within the 
ſheriff's county; but, by ſome accident, eertain manors in 
Cornwal belonged to the ferm of Devonſhite. Mag. Rot. 5 
Hen. II. In time, the kings charged the corpus comitatus 
with certain payments of alms and liveries; called Eleemoſynæ 
and Liberationes conſtitute ; and alſo granted away part of 
the lands. Hence came the diſtinction of the Terre date; 
for when ſome of the lands, out of which the ſheriff's ferm 
aroſe, were granted away, it was fit he ſhould have allowance 
for ſo much as the terre datz bore in the corpus comi- 
tatus. The ſum to be anſwered for, after that deduction, 
was called Remanens firme poſt terras datas. The lands thus 
granted away were ſometimes ſaid to be © miſſæ extra 
comitatum.” Beſides theſe, there was a third ſettled pay- 
ment, . viz. the Tertius denarins, wont to be paid by the 
ſheriff out of the corpus comitatus, to the earl of the county. 
There were alſo caſual payments, ſuch as occaſional pro- 
viſions or diſburſements of various ſorts. There was a way of 
computing the value of the ſeveral things that made up the 
corpus comitatus, viz. ſuch a manor or land, “ portat in 

corpore comitatus,” ſo much. When the ſheriff was not 
the fermer, but cuſtos of a county, he did not anſwer in this 
manner, but was a kind of a Proficuarius, or Bailiff, and was 
to account for the Proficuum of his county, and to be diſ- 
charged of the fermer. In entering the ſheriff's accompts in 
the Great Roll, by a proviſion in 54 Hen. III. the corpus 
comitatus was written firſt, then the ſettled alms and live- 
lies, and the warrants for the ſheriff's diſburſements, etc. 

at 22 Edw. I. it was ordered that the corpus comitatus 
ſhould not be written every year afreſh in the Great Roll, 
but in a particular roll by itſelf, and out of that Roll ſhould 
be read every year to the ſheriff upon his accompt : but that 
te remanens firmæ, after the terre datæ, ſhould be written 
in the Great Roll. The ſheriffs generally accompted from 
Michaelmaſs to Michaelmaſs. Edward I. ordained that the 
aerifts ſhould be eſcheators in their reſpective coun— 
ies, If a man held a bailywick, and executed it by a ſub- 
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ſtitute, the immediate bailee was to pay the accompts of the 
iſſues of the bailywick. The ſtated accompts were rendered 
regularly in courſe every year. In general, accomptants were 
obliged to come in perſon to render their accompts. If they 
made an attorney, it was uſually by the king's leave, and after- 
wards by warrant of the treaſurer, chancellor, or batons, or 
one of them. Accompts were to be rendered at the exche- 
quer upon oath. In ſome records mention is made of the ac- 
comptants anſwering “ per fidem.” or“ per verum dictum,” 
which Madox imagined to be a Voir dire, or a Declara- 
tion upon their Faith or Allegiance, Where one was indebted 
to the king and likewiſe to another perſon, the king's debt was 
to be preterred in payment, If one was indebted to the 
crown, ſuch debtor could not make a will to diſpoſe of his 
chattles to the king's prejudice z nor could his executors have 
adminiſtration of his chattles, without permiſſion from the 
king, or the juſticier, or barons of the exchequer ; and if it 
was doubtful whether the deceaſed's effects would ſatisfy the 
debts que to the king, it was uſual for the king to ſeize into 
his hands the chattles of the debtor. If the king's debtor was 
unable to ſatisfy the king's debt out of his own chattles, the 
king would betake himſelf to any third perſon who was in- 
debred to the king's debtor ; and upon recovery of ſuch debt, 
the third perſon was acquitted againſt the king's debtor. The 
heir of the King's debtor was not to be diſtrained for the 
king's debt, in cate the chattels of the king's debtor were ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer it. The widow of the king's debtor was not 
to be diſtrained by her dower to anſwer the king's debt, in 
caſe the heir had ſutiicient to anſwer it; neither were ſureties 
to be diſtrained ſo long as the principal debtor had where- 
withal to anſwer the debt. By the ancient uſage of the ex- 
chequer, the king's debtors or accomptants were wont to have 
writs of aid to recover their debts of ſuch perſons as were in- 
debted to them, in order to enable them to anſwer the debts 
they owed to the king. When the ſheriff or other officer 
having the ſummonce of the exchequer, had levied or receiv- 
ed the debt due from any perſon to the king; he was to give 
the debtor an acquittance or tally of diſcharge, and afterwards 
acquit the debtor of ſuch debt at the exchequer. In cafe of 
diſtreſs, it was the duty of the ſheriff to ſel} it at a reaſonable 
price; and to prevent trauds, by an ancient ſtatute, 27 Hen. 
III. certain perſons were to be aſſigned to approve the ſame 
to the ſheritt. Sheriffs were to notify the time of their ac- 
computing, to bailiffs of liberties, and other perſons concerned. 
The king's debtors found ſureties, if required: they were 
uſually called Plegii; Obſides, and Manucaptores. Sometimes 
the pledges were remarkably numerous. Writs of the great 
and privy ſeal were frequently uſed, both in reference to ac— 


compts and other buſineſs at the exchequer. Allowances or 


diſcounts were utually made “ per warrantum,” either by 
virtue of the king's writ, or by a writ or award-of the chief 


juſticier or other baron of the treaſury. Hence aroſe the great 


number of writs of AJlocate and Computate. Atterminations 
were given by the treaſurer and barons to the king's deb- 
tors, by virtue of the king's writ directed to them; and in like 
manner reſpites and diſcharges. By Attermination is meant, 
granting men ſeveral terms or days for payment of their debt, 
when they could not pay it at once. Sometimes men were 
diſcharged by the chief juſticiary, or by the treaſurer and 
barons, without any eſpecial writ. Sometimes both debts and 
accompts were diſcharged by the king's pardon. If upon 
the accompt viewed or ſtated, the crown was found indebted 
to the accomptant, the ſum in which the crown was ſo in- 
debted, was called Superplus, or Superpluſage ; probably be- 
cauſe it was ſo much more than the accomprant's receipts. If 
an accomptant did not come to render his accompts, or did 
not purſue the ſame in due manner, he was puniſhed by diſ- 
treſs and ſeizure of land, and by amercement. If he did not 


anſwer the debts or ſums wherewith he was charged, he was 


committed to the Marthalſea, or Fleet-priſon, or Tower 
of London: If accomptants departed from the exchequer 
before their accompts were ſpeeded, they were, if commoners, 
to be attached by their bodies : lords and others, who claimed 
to have franchiſes within their ſeigneury or liberty, were to 
come yearly to the king's exchequer, when the ſheriff of their 
county was paſſing his accompts; and then they were to ren- 
der an accompt there, of the iſſue of their franchiſe, and were” 
allowed ſo much as they were rightfully intitled to, by charters 
from the crown. But if the ſaid lords and others failed to 
appear, etc. it was uſual for the king to ſeize their franchiſe: 
The accomptants at the time of paſſing their accompts, did 
ſometimes fit upon a bench in the court of excheguer. As 
money was ſometimes paid in, ſv accompts were rendered at 
the Camera regis. Debts were put in charge many ways : by 
virtue of the king's writ; by writ or teſtimony of the juſticiary 
or baron; by judgment or award of the juſticiary, etc. in 
court; by the rolls or eſtreats of the juſticiers ; by the acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment of the parties ; from the original of the chancery ; 
and by other ways. The chancery, in the moſt ancient times, 
was uſually holden at the exchequer ; or, many or molt of the 
chancery-writs were then Eiſpatched and ſealed at the exche- 
quer, where the great ſeal was commonly kept. When there- 
fore the chancery was ſeparated from the exchequer, and the 
charters, writs, and precepts of the great ſeal came to be en- 


tered by themſelves in the Rotuli cancellariz (ſuch as charter- | 


rolls, patcnt-rolls, etc.) at or about the beginning of King 


John's reign; then, as it ſeems, commenced the method 


(which has been continued ever-fince) of ſending eſtreats 
from the chancery to the exchequer. In fact, from the be- 

inning of king John's reign they wrote every year the ſaid 
Rotuli cancellariæ, and afterwards made eſtreats thereof; 
which eſtreats were tranſmitted into the exchequer, and were 
called Originale, or Originalia, and Extractæ cancellariæ. 
They were written out of the fine- rolls, patent- rolls, and other 
rolls of the chancery : and out of them fines, ferms, etc. were 
taken and put in charge at the exchequer for the king's pro- 
fir. Eftreats were alſo made of fines, amercements, and ſuch 
like, from the court holden “ coram rege, or from the 
common bench, and from the iters, etc. Theſe were called 
the Foreign Eſtreats, and were ſent out in another ſummonce 
than that which was awarded for the debts contained in the 
originals. If theſe eſtreats were not brought in, in due time, 
a writ was iſſued to the perſons or juſtice before whom they 
lay, to bring them in. Tallies were of great and conſtant 
uſe in the exchequer, coeval with the exchequer itſelf in Eng- 
land: the word is French, and ſignifies Cutting. The tallies 
were pieces of wood, cut in a peculiar manner of correſpond- 
ency ; for example, a ſtick or rod of hazel, or other wood, 
well ſeaſoned, was cut ſquare and uniform at each end, and 
in the ſhaft. The ſum of money which it bore was cut in 
notches in the wood, by the Cutter of the Tallies; and like- 
wiſe written upon two fides of it, by the Writer of the 
Tallies. The tally was cleft in the middle by the Deputy- 
chamberlains, with a knife and mallet, through the ſhaft and 
the notches ; whereby it made two halves, each half having a 
ſuperſcription, and a half part of the notch or notches : a notch 
of ſuch a largeneſs ſignified 1. of another largeneſs, cl. etc. 
It being thus divided, one part of it was called a Tally, the 
other a Counter-tally, or a Tally and a Foil, Fohum. Some- 
times the parts were called Scachia and Contratallia. How- 


ever theſe were in effect one tally, or two parts of one thing: 


and if they were genuine they fitted ſo exactly, that they ap- 
peared evidently to be parts the one of the other. Their 
uſe was to prevent frauds. Tallies had a ſuperſcripture, im- 
porting of what nature they were, and for what purpoſe 
given. Counters were ſometimes uſed at the exchequer in 
the way of computation : in which caſe the counters were laid 
in rows upon the ſeveral diſtinctures of the chequered cloth, 
viz. one row or place for pounds, another for ſhillings, etc. 
In the ſeventeenth of king John, ten ſhillings of Venetian 
money (valued at xvs.) and two beſants (valued at 1118. and 
vi d.) were uſed at the exchequer for counties. Mag. Rot. 1 7 
John, Rot. 6. ; 

I come now in the laſt place to the officers or miniſters. of 
the exchequer. The principal officers of the great or ſupe- 
rior exchequer were, the two Remembrancers, the Ingroſſer 
of the Great Roll, the Uſher, the Conſtable, the Marſhal, 
the Auditors, the Clerk of the Eſtreats. 1. There were 
anciently at the exchequer two Remembrancers: they were 
ſometimes called Rememoratores regis; in time one came 
to be called the King's, the other the Treaſurer's Remem- 
brancer; and their offices were diſtinct, as appears by diſtinct 
bundles of Memoranda, which have been made up in their 


reſpective offices, and remain there from very ancient time to 


this day. In 6 Ed. II. Adam de Limburgh, one of the 
remembrancers, had xxl. yearly ſtipend allowed by the crown 
for exccuting his office ; and William de Everdon, the other 
remembrancer, xL marks a year, for himſelf and clerks. Lib. 
6 Edw. II. 2. The Engrofler of the Great Roll was a moſt 
ancient and a conſiderable officer in the exchequer : though 
the name of this office does not occur in moſt ancient times 
after the Conqueſt, yet it is doubtleſs as old as the exchequer 
itſelf, that is, there was always ſome perſon or perſons em- 
ployed to write the Great Rolls. In 19 Edw. II. the engroſſer 
and the treaſurer's remembrancers were allowed two clerks each, 
and were to receive an additional ſalary for their maintenance of 
twelve marks yearly. Trin. Com. 19 Edw. II. 3. The office of 
Uſher was a very ancient and hereditary office: he had ſeve- 
ral that acted under him 1n the great exchequer, in the ex- 
chequer of the Jews, and in the common bank: many curious 
and uncommon memoirs relating to this office occur in re- 
cords. . Vide Madox's Hiſt. Exch. p. 718. It was the uſher's 
duty to keep the exchequer ſafely, and to take care of the 


doors and avenues to it, ſo that the king's records 
in ſafety. He likewiſe tranſmitted the writs of ſunumone 
which itlued out of the exchequer for the king's debt; pe 
is, cauſed them to be delivered to their reſpective Merit, 

d to 


might 1, 


8, 


whom they were directed. This office was held of the * 


in capite by ſerjeanty. ' 4. The Conſtable of the exch....* 
was deputy to the conſtable of England, and was nomine 
by him. There can be little ſaid of his duty, only he way 
to have had in ſome caſe, a concurrent or like power with 

marſhal. In ancient time there was alſo a conſtable in ry 
court of common bench who enrolled eſſoigns, and did g.. 


ſecr;, 


miniſterial acts. 5. The office of Marſhal of the exch. wa 
is very ancient : he was appointed by the marſhal of Engin, 


Whilſt an account pended, he had the keeping of ſeye 
of writs and vouchers produced by debtors or accomptants: 
theſe he kept in farules or bins, or in filets or files, or "a 
purſe or bag. The Farulus mareſcalli is often mentioned, 
the exchequer- records. When an accomptant, having — 
ſworn to accompt, did not do it, or made default at — 1 
prefixed to him, or did not duly anſwer the arrerages gf U 
account, he was committed in cuſtody to the marſhal, to te 
main priſoner till the court made a receſs. The word Marshal 
ſeems to have been ſometimes uſed with latitude : the perſons 
that were employed at the exchequer in arreſting accomptants 
or other delinquents, were ſometimes called by that name 
6. In proceſs of time there were officers at the exchen- 
called Auditors compotorum ſaccarii. They ſeem to be jrs 
appointed in the reign of Edward II. being then called 
** clereci nuper deputati.” The accompts of ſome parts of 
the revenue were before uſually audited either by ſome of the 
juſtices, or barons, or by clerks, or perſons aſſigned hac vice 
tor that purpoſe, by the king, or the treaſurer and barons. 
7. Little occurs within the time of the ſecond period, con. 
cerning the Clerk of the Eſtreats and Foreign Summonces, ln 
18 Edw. II. all the eſtreats which were in the cuſtody of the 
treaſurer's remembrancer, were, by command of the treaſurer 
and barons, delivered to John de Chiſenhale clerk of the 
ſummonces. 8. There was alſo a Clericum brevium de ſac. 
cario. He belonged to the. office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Amongſt the officers of the exchequer, during the fe- 
cond period, may be reckoned the Chamberlains. In the fir 
period, the chamberlains in fee, who were great oficers in 
the king's court, ſometimes ſat and acted in perſon in the 
king's exchequer, and are numbered amongſt the barons 
there : but afterwards the chamberlain in fee uſually deputed 
others to execute their offices for them, both in the great ex. 


ral lor! j 


chequer and at the receipt. The perſons ſo deputed, were - 


at firſt knights. In ſuch caſe the chamberlain in fee was to 
come regularly in perſon, and preſent his deputy to the tre:- 
ſurer and barons ; and thereupon the deputy uſed to be worn 
and admitted. But ſometimes he preſented his deputy by his 
ſteward, or other attorney; and tometimes by letters patent, 
directed to the treaſurer and barons. Sometimes allo he pre- 
ſented his deputy to the king himſelf, and then upon the 
king's writ ſuch deputy was admitted. The treaſurer and 
chamberlains had under them certain clerks, who during theit 
attendance on the king's buſineſs, were at livery or allo 
ance from the king. Theſe clerks were uſually called, dur- 
ing the firſt period, Clerici theſaurarii et camerariorum, and 
Clerici de theſauro, or de recepta, without diſtinguiſhing them 
from one another by particular names of office. Hence hati 
ariſen ſome obſcurity. The clerici theſaurarii ſeem to has: 
been the officers afterwards called Clerk of the Pells, Writct 
of the Tallies, etc. and included all the officers of the receipts, 
except thoſe whoſe offices were ſerjeanties, or related imme- 
diately to the chamberlain's office. In the upper exche- 
quer there are but few memorials concerning the officers Cl 
clerks of the receipt. The clerkſhip of the Pells is probably 
ancient. There is in the treaſury at the receipt ot exche- 
quer, a pell, or it may be a counter-pell, of 9 Hen. III. l. 
35 Hen. III. the Pell Roll is called Magnus rotulus de fe. 
cepta. In 28 Hen. III. Simon de Weſtminſter was co 
one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. At the receipt of ex. 
chequer were alſo ſome ſerjeanties, or hereditary officer, 
namely a Peſor and Fuſor. The office of Peſor, Ponderato', 
or Weigher, was the ſerjeanty, which, in the fourth of g 
John, was veſted in Thomas de Windeſore, and remained! 
that family for ſome time afterwards. Another ſerjewt"! 
was the Fuſorie. By Fuſor we are to underſtand Meller: Ons 
William was fuſor in the reigns of king Henry 11. and w_ 
ard I. Concerning the Uſher of the receipt, nothing teme 
able occurs within this period. I ſhall conclude with a de 
inſtances of the allowance made to ſeveral miniſters of tied 
ccipt of exchequq, for their liveries and corrodics, and 425 
neceſſaries. Ing Hen III. the liveries of the minziters 0: * 
exchequer for tourſcore days, from the feaſt ot St. ches 
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| | yet knighthood from the hands of the carl of Lancaſter. 
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etl Monday next after the feaſt of St. Lucius, where, to three 
ſcribes c s. to the two knights of the chamberlains v111 marks: 
to John de Windeſore 11111. to John the fuſor 11 marks and 
a half: to Simon Druel 11 marks and a half : to the four 
tellers 11111. to the vigil, and for light, xs. for a hutch to 
lay up the memoranda vii d. for er ds for the tallier vs. for 

archment for the uſe of the chamberlains, and the chief juſ- 
ticier's clerk, 11118. for ink, during the whole year 1118. for 
litter for the chamber of the barons, and houſe of receipt, 
x11d. for neceſſaries for the ſaid chambers, xxd. for ten 
dozen of hutches, xxs. for wax 118. for leather for the tallier, 
Ixd. for a hutch to lay the inquiſitions in, 11d: for the mar- 
ſhall's hutch x1 1d. for a ſack to put the allowed tallies in, 
x11 11d. for carrying and re- carrying the hutches, vs. for 
a tonell, to put in the p marks ſent to the King at Oxford, 
by R. biſhop of Chicheſter, xi id. for locks, bolts, and other 
ſmall expences, 1111s, Total, xx1111l. XII IIs. vi1id. 
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Ex Pelle Receptæ de anno 9 Hen. III. Rot. ult. indorſd. pe- 
nes Theſ. et Camer. 


Edward II's coins (if ever he coined any money, which 
Nicolſon ſays cannot be certainly affirmed) are in all re- 
ſpects like his father's, and diſtinguiſhed from them only by 
name viz. EDWAR, or EDWARD. ANGL: DMS. HVB. 
On the reverſe, the names of ſeveral cities in England and 
Ireland, as CIVITAS LONDON. LINCOL. DVLIN. 
WATERFORD, etc. The title of Dominus Hyberniz 1s 
never wanting on his coin. Nicolſon obſerves, neither our 
hiſtories nor laws afford us any light as to this king's money. 
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The Reigns of EDWARD III. and RIC HARD II. containing the Space of Seventy-three 
Years: with a Diſſertation on the Salic Law; and the State of the Church from 1272 to 
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[1327] HE depoſing of Edward II. procured not the 
| Engliſh all the happineſs they were made to 

expect. If they ſaw themſelves freed from the troubles 
that diſturbed the fate reign, it was only to fall into a no 
leſs incommodious ſtate. The government of a weak and 
imprudent king was not more — — than that of a minor 
prince under the direction of a paſhonate mother and a young 
unexpe rienced miniſter, more preſumptuous and leſs able than 
the Spencers. Accordingly the people quickly found they had 
not gained much by the change. Happily for them Edward's 
minority was of no long continuance. As ſoon as the youn 
prince had taken the government upon himſelf he Rag 
the misfortunes of the late reign into bleſſings, and the in- 
juries received from France and Scotland into glory and tri- 
umphs. A remarkable inſtance, which ſhews that the proſ- 
perous condition of a ſtate depends leſs on its own ſtrength 
than on the prudence of him that fits at the helm. This is 
what we are going to ſee in the preſent reign, which is juſtly 
ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious of the Engliſh hiſtory. 

When the commiſſioners, ſent to Kenelworth, were re- 
turned with Edward II's. reſignation, his ſon was proclaimed 
under the name of Edward III. and crowned a few days af- 
ter . The queen and Mortimer, whoſe intereſt it was to make 
the whole nation accomplices of their violent proceedings, 
affected on that occafion to cauſe a coronation medal * 
ſtruck, importing the univerſal conſent of the people to the 
preſent revolution: on one ſide was the young king crowned, 
laying his ſcepter on a heap of hearts, with this motto, vo- 
PVLO DAT IVRA voLENTI. On the reverſe, a hand held 
forth as it were ſaving a crown falling from on high, with 
theſe words, XON RAPIT SED RECIPIT b. | 

Though Edward was but in his fourteenth year, he had al- 
ready a mature judgment and a penetration uncommon to that 
age: however, in compliance to the laws of the land, the 
king muſt have governors, and the ſtate regents, The par- 
lament choſe twelve from among the biſhops, earls and ba- 
rons, of whom Henry of 1 was declared the chief ©, 

he queen oppoſed not this nomination : but as ſhe had the 
power in her own hands, ſhe ſeized the government, and 
thared it only with her creatures. Roger Mortimer, who had 
4 great an influence over her, as Spencer the ſon had over 


* He began his reign Janu ned the 26 
WF : ary 20, was crowned the 26th at Weſtminſter 
by Walter archbiſho of Canterbury, and on Candlemaſs-day received the 


tom, iv. p. 24 ymer's Feed, 


* This is Joſhua Barnes's account in his life of Edward III. who tells us 

rd A Te of theſe medals at a friend's chambers in Gray's Inn. But bi- 

* icholſon thinks they were very widely miſtaken that firit aſcribed 

_—_ to this prince ; for, as he ſays, there is nothing in the legend 

: = s that way, and the inſcribed fancies are too bright for thoſe times, 
a — of a much more polite age. Hiſt. Lib. part III, p-. 250. 

ere were five biſhops, two earls, and five barons ; their names were, 


EDWARD III. ſirnamed OF WINDSOR. 


the late king, executed the office of prime mininſter, and ma- 
naged the affairs of the kingdom according to his pleaſure. 
As the parliament was at the queen's devotion, ſhe procured 
the grant of a dower, exceeding two-thirds of the revenue 
of the crown. At the ſame time, a hundred marks a month 
were aſſigned for the maintenance of the depoſed king. A 
ſum more than ſufficient for the expences of that unfortu- 
nate prince, who was treated in his confinement after a very 
indecent manner. 

The animoſity ſhewn by the parliament in their proceed- 
ings againſt Edward II. encouraged ſuch as were ſufferers 
whilſt the Spencers were in power, to petition to be reſtored 
to their eſtates and honours : The parliament, willing to 
juſtify their late conduct, reverſed all the judgments paſſed 
in the foregoing reign, as well againſt the late earl of Lan- 
caſter * and his adherents, as againſt thoſe that favoured the 
defigns of the queen. It was pretended, they were contrary 
to law, and manifeſtly extorted by the credit of the favourites. 
Perhaps this gave occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to ſay, that 
Edward III. was pleaſed to begin his reign with a general 
pardon : But if by a general pardon be meant the reverſing 
the forementioned judgments, the honour of it is not to be 
aſcribed to the king. He not only did nothing of himſelf, 
but it is certain that herein the ſole motive was to diſparage 
the late government and favour the queen's party. For the 
ſame purpoſe, the king was perſuaded earneſtly to ſolicit the 
court of Rome for the canonization of the earl of Lancaſter, 
beheaded at Pontefract. He was made to ſay in his letter to 
the pope, that the miracles wrought at his tomb, were a 
clear evidence, his puniſhment was a real martyrdom. In 
fine, all the proceedings of the queen and parliament tended 
ſolely to juſtify their conduct with regard to the late king, 
which doubtleſs would have been deemed very criminal if 
it had not been crowned with ſucceſs. 

The tranquility England hoped to enjoy under the new 
king, who was in peace or 1n truce with all his neighbours, 
was diſturbed by an incurfion of the Scots on the borders. 
Robert their king, though in an ill ſtate of health, and of a 
great age, believed he ought not to ſuffer the minority of the 
king of England to paſs without reaping ſome advantage. 
He was afraid likewiſe that a too long repoſe might enervate 


Walter Reginald archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Melton archbiſhop of 
York, John Stratford biſhop of Wincheſter, Thomas Cobham biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Adam Orleton biſhop of Hereford; the earls were Thomas 
of Brotherton earl marſhal, and Edmund of Woodſtock earl of Kent; the 
barons were, John lord Warren, Thomas lord Wake, Henry lord Percy, 
Oliver Ingham, and John lord Roſs ; beſides Henry earl of Lancaſter, Lin- 
coln, Leiceſter, and Derby, who were deputed to have the chief care of the 
king's perſon. Leland's Collect. 

4 And reſtored to his brother Henry all his Eſtates. Rymet's Fad. tom. 
IV, P · 421. 
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his ſabje&s. In his circumſtances, he thought it neceſſary Keeping their poſt, and it was the king's buſineſs to digg kim 
to keep them in breath, knowing they had to deal with for- them, if he thought it for his advantage to attempt it. . a ſti 
midable enemies, who in making a truce with them, had not ever, as they were apprehenſive, that Edward, in amuſing ſhen 
departed from their pretenſions. Theſe are the moſt pro- them with his offers, intended to paſs the river at ſome othet mist 
bable reaſons of the rupture, which Buchanan juſtifies only place, they retired in the night, and encamped in a more . and 
by ſaying, it is to be fuppoled that Robert was ſwayed by vantageous poſt than what they had left. Beſides, that the he. 
powerful motives. Be this as it will, he put Randolph, cart had till the Were in their front, their flanks were defended with 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas, at the head of twenty by inacceſhble mountains and bogs, which removed their of te 
thouſand men, and ordered them to ravage the borders of fear of being attacked, though the Engliſh had paſſed the mad 
England * Edward could not hear the news of the irrup- river elſewhere, Edward having notice of their motion, thou 


tion, without an eager defire of ſignalizing himſelf in the followed them with the Were, between him and the enemy, cileſ 


defence of his kingdom. Though they who governed in his and having found them poſted in that manner, made them well 
name had no inclination for war, they did not think it for the ſame offer again, to which they returned the ſame anſwer rev 
their intereſt to ſuffer ſuch an inſult. Theit authority might Whilſt the two armies lay in fight without being able to their 
have been ſhaken, if on that occaſion they had ſhewn any engage, Douglaſs paſſed the river at ſome diſtance from hs inſtr 
fign of weakneſs or cowardice. two camps, with only two hundred horſe. With this little The) 

The opinion of the council being agreeable to the king's troop he ſtole into the Engliſh camp, and penetrated even to over' 
defires, an army of fixty thouſand men was raifed, including the royal tent: where he gave a terrible alarm. Probably bis auth 
the troops brought by John de Hainault into England. The deſign was to carry off the king, but not ſucceeding, be te. of H 
whole army being come to Vork, Edward was going to head tired without much loſs. At length, after both armies had ders 
them, when a ſudden quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and kept their poſts a fortnight, the Scots decamped in the advil 
Hainaulters, wherein many were ſtain. As the Engliſh were night, and by peedy marches which prevented the Engliſh horte 
the aggreſſors, juſtice” could not be done to the foreigners, from purſumg them, : retired into their own country, Ther word 
without diſpleaſing the army. So the court was forced to were now ſo far off, when Edward was told of their retreat cord 
ſtay longer at York than was at firſt deſigned, in order to that he did not think fit to follow them. Several aſcribed 0 were 
compoſe the difference, before they took the field. This Mortimer the ill ſucceſs of the campaign, and ſuſpected him they 
delay gave the Scots time to paſs the Tyne between Carliſle of holding intelligence with the enemy, to facilitate their te. 8 
and Newcaſtle, and to ravage in a barbarous manner the treat without fighting. Edward having nothing more to fen his fe 
country on this fide the river. They had four thouſand from the Scots, retired to York, extremely mortified at ng 1 
men at arms: the reſt of the troops were mounted on little being able to revenge himſelf. Upon his arrival at that city, thro1 


fwift horſes, in order the more cafily to make incurſions and he diſbanded his army, and after magnificent preſents, ſent In tl 


retreat: the news haſtened the king's departure. Though back John de Hainault to his own country 8. amid 
he did not know exactly where the enemies were, he marched Whilſt the young king was employed in this expedition his = 
in queſt of them, guided only by the fire and ſmoke: of the his father ſtill cloſely confined in Kenelworth caſtle, led : _ 
houſes, ſtill burning in the road. What ſpeed ſoever he melancholy life, not being ſuffered to take the leaſt diverſion, 1 
made, he could not poſſibly overtake them. As they had He wrote from time to time to his queen, intreating her to dy, 
no infantry, nor were encumbered with much baggage, they render his impriſonment more eaſy; but nothing was capable tural 
made ſuch extraordinary marches, that not only they were of moving that inexorable princeſs, in favour of a huſband, r- 


out of the reach of the Engliſh army, but at ſuch a diſtance whom ſhe herſelf had reduced to that wretched condition 
that there was no tracing them. The uncertainty of the without his deſerving, at leaſt from her, ſuch barbarous 
place where they were retired, cauſing the king to deſpair of ulage. If ſhe had dared to follow her inclinations, ſhe would 
meeting them, he called a council of war. Some confuſed have left his letters unanſwered. But as it was her intereſt 
advices making, it thought, that the Scots had not yet repaſſed to deceive the public by this correſpondence, ſhe was ver 
the Tyne, it was reſolved to expect them beyond the river, glad to continue it. She ſent him now and then ſome linen 
near the place where it was believed they would paſs in their and cloaths, and other little preſents, to perſuade the credu- 
return. 'Fhis reſolve was put in execution ; but the Engliſh lous people ſhe ſacrificed her tenderneſs to the good of the 
army had no ſooner paſſed the Tyne, than they were forced ſtate. It was not ſo eaſy to deceive Edward himſelf, fince he 
to go back again, not finding on the north of the river eould not but be convinced that ſhe was the ſole cauſe of his 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt. misfortunes : therefore ſhe never had the face to appear in 

During the time ſpent in theſe marches and counter- his fight. She would not ſo much as permit the king, her 
marches, Edward, having never received certain intelligence ſon, to pay his reſpects to his unhappy father, for fear 
of the enemy, was extremely uneaſy ; as he knew not which he ſhould learn what ſhe defired he might be ignorant of 25 
way to go in ſearch of them, he ordered it to be proclaimed long as he lived: fo, though the impriſoned king ardently — 
in the army, that whoever ſhould bring him certain news of wiſhed to ſee them both, and frequently aſked why they 155 0 
the Scots ſhould be made a knight, with a penſion of a were ſo unkind as to deny him that comfort, he could never 5 7 
hundred pounds ſterling. The hopes of ſo good a reward obtain it. F uh, 
fer ſo many on this ſearch, that it was not long before he had Mean time, the rigorous uſage of that unfortunate prince 
the defired information f. But it was not without ſome con- began to excite compaſſion in the breaſts of the Engliſh, wiv 
fuſion that he heard the enemies, of whom he was ſo eagerly are naturally generous : Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, who had 
in queſt, were within two leagues, He marched immediately the cuſtody ot him, relented daily to ſuch a degree, that he 
towards them, in expectation of fighting that very day. But gave him fome ſmall hopes of recovering his liberty: another 
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he did not long enjoy the pleaſure of that expectation. The motive beſides that of generoſity, influenced the earl ; and kin 
Scotch generals, who were not ignorant of his approach, that was, the irregular conduct of the queen, and the great | 1 
had encamped over againſt Stanhope park, on a hill at the credit of Mortimer, whoſe arrogance rendered him odious te tices 
foot of which runs the river Were, ſhallow indeed, but full all. As he took no care to hide his ſentiments, the queen Malt 


of rocks, which rendered the paſſage very difficult. How and Mortimer ſuſpected him of a deſign to reſtore the old e 
defirous ſocver Edward was of fighting, he was ſenſible to king. The ſuſpicion, whether well or ill grounded, pro- 

his great ſorrow that he could not attack them without duced a fatal effect, by determining them to prevent the ima- 
expoſing his army to manifeſt danger. It was vexatious for gined danger: To that end they reſolved to take the captme 
a young prince, greedy of glory, to fee the enemies ſo near, king out of the hands of his keeper, whom they ſuſpected, 
without being able to give them battle. He did not however and entruſt him with ſuch as they could depend upon. dir 


quite defpair of ſucceeding. As he judged of their courage John Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney, both of ſo brutiſh k Th 
by his own, he ſent them word, if they would come over a temper as was requiſite for the defigns of thoſe that em- they ſho 
the river, he would retire to a convenient diſtance, and give ployed them, had orders to remove Edward from Kenel- - — 


them time to paſs, and chuſe what ground they ſhould think worth to Berkley caſtle. It was hardly poſſible for the untor- 
proper; or elſe on the ſame terms he would come over to tunate prince to fall into worſe hands. At firſt they caffe 
them. The Scotch generals anſwered, That the Engliſh army him to Corte, then to Briſtol h, and afterwards to Berkeley 
being three times ftronger than theirs, it would be great caſtlei, which was to be his laſt priſon. In the journey the) 
raſhneſs to accept the propoſal; that they were bent upon made him ſuffer a thouſand indignities, even to the cauſing 


© On February 2, they endeavoured to ſurprize the caſtle of Norham; * Where he remained till it was found out, that ſome of the citizens had 


but the governor, fir Robert Manners took ſome of them priſoners, aud put formed a reſolution to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape beyond ſca · 
the reſt to the ſword. Moor. . e 1 
It was brought by ſir Thomas Rokeby. Barnes. | i Thomas Berkeley, lord of the caſtle, treated the king with abundan* | cient lib. 
About the middle of Auguſt. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. iv. p. 304. He had of reſpect, which Maltcavers and Gurney obſerving, they would no long inſurrect 
returned back to Flanders after the coronation of king Edward, but upon ſuffer him to have acceſs to the king's perſon, De la Moor. ; new ones 
the Scotch invaſion, was ſent for back again, Sce Froiſſart, 1. 1. | . That Une beit 
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| aved-in the open field with cold water taken from 
Ma to be — . What firmneſs ſoever he had hitherto 
4 en he could not on this occaſion, help lamenting his 
— fortune and diſcovering his grief. Amidſt his complaints 
2 reproaches againſt thoſe who uſed him ſo barbarouſly, 
> told them that in fpite of them; he would be ſhaved 
wo warm water, and at the ſame time he ſhed a torrent 
of tears. His enemies hoped, the vexation and fatigue he was 
, de to endure, would put an end to his days: But 
n h they were ſerved with a barbarous zeal by theſe mer- 
i (eſs guards, who, for that purpoſe, uſed the moſt cruel, as 
3 l as inſolent means; yet the goodneſs of his conſtitution 
— them from 17 Theſe wretches, finding 
their oruelties had not ſo ſpeedy an effect, ſent for freſh 
inſtructions, for which they were not made to wait long: 
They received orders to put that mg to death, who, though 
overwhelmed with miſery, cauſed continual fears in the 
authors of his calamity. It 1s ſaid that Adam Orleton, biſhop 
of Hereford, one of the queen's miniſters, ſent with the or- 
ders a Latin letter, wherein by a ſhameful equivocation, he 
adviſed them at the ſame time to murder Edward, and ex- 
horted them to refrain from ſuch a crime: And indeed, the 
words aſcribed to him, are capable of both theſe ſenſes, ac- 
cording to the difference of the pointing Il. Theſe orders 
were no ſooner come, but the two keepers, knowing what 
they were to do, entered Edward's room to put them in 
execution. He being then in his bed, they laid a pillow on 
his face; to prevent his being heard; and then with a cruel- 
ty not to be paralelled, thruſt a horn-pipe up his body, 
through which they ran a red-hot iron and burnt his bowels; 
In this horrible manner did that miſerable prince expire 
amidſt ſuch violent pains, that in ſpite of the precaution of 
his murderers, his cries were heard at a diſtance. To conceal 
this execrable deed, the two executioners ſent for ſome of the 
inhabitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who examining the bo- 
dy, and finding no figns of violence, concluded he died a na- 
tural death. This account, which was carefully atteſted by 
witnefles, was immediately diſperſed over the whole king- 
dom, that it might be known unto all. 

The misfortunes of this prince, whom his enemies ſo 
cruelly perſecuted, began to raiſe the pity of the Engliſh, 
aſter ceafing to be formidable to them. But this pity was un- 
active, whereas their hatred never ſuffered them to reſt till 
they had entirely ruined him. Indeed it would be difficult 
to juſtify his whole conduct, but they cannot be charged 
with being prejudiced in his favour, who affure us his 
faults were diſproportionate to his puniſhment. He was a 
ſufferer himſelf for not having the reſolution to puniſh his fa- 
vourites An important leflon for all princes, but which 
few are ſo wiſe as to learn. The compaſſion for his ſuffer- 
ings, which could not always be concealed, roſe to that 
height, that after his death he was reverenced as a ſaint; ſo 
eaſily do people run from one extreme to another. His body 
was immediately buried without any funeral pomp, in the 
abbey church of Gloceſter: however, ſometime after, the king, 
his ſon ordered a ſtatcly tomb to be erected for him in that 
church. So far wete his murderers from receiving for their 
parricide the reward they expected, that they were forced to 
fly beyond ſea to avoid puniſhment. The very perſons that 
employed them affected to cauſe diligent ſearch to be made 
after them, to. cover the ſhare they had in the erime. Three 
years after, Gurney was ſeized at Burgos, and by order of the 
king of Caſtile carried to Bayonne, from whence Edward com- 
manded him to be conveyed to England. But by ſome prac- 
tices, not fully cleared in hiſtory, he was beheaded at tea m. 
Maltravers ſpent his days in exile, in ſome place in Germany, 
where he had retired : but divine vengeance ſtopped not at 
the puniſhment of theſe two villains; the queen, Mortimer, 
and their accomplices felt likewiſe its effects. Perhaps too 
we are to conſider as conſequences of the ſame vengeance, 
the violent or untimely deaths of almoſt all the deſcendants 


* That he might thereby be the more diſguiſed, and not known to any 
they ſhould meet with, they made him likewite ride in the night, with very 
thin cloaths, and without any covering on his head; would never ſuffer 
him to fleep; crowned him with hay, and offered him a thouſand indig- 
nities ; They alſo attempted more than once to poiſon him, but the good- 
* of his conſtitution rendered all their wicked purpoſes ineffectual. De 

Moor. ; 

30 Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonam eſt. 
* Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum eſt. 

1 For fear he ſhould accuſe thoſe great perſons that had ſet him to work, 
as Sir Thomas Moor well obſerves, and Walſing. p. 128. 

5 I ent was held this year at Lincoln, on September 15. Ry- 
mer's Feed, Tom iv. p. 301, and another at Weſtminſter, November 13, 
belides that mo above, wherein the king reſtored London to its an- 
cient liberties, that had been forfeited, it ſeems, upon account of the late 
mlurrettion, wherein Walter de Stapleton was beheaded, and granted it 
"cw ones. Walfing. p. 128, Namely, That the mayor of London for the 
ume being, ſhould fit in all places within the liberties, as the king's chief 


. 
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of Edward III. as well as the civil wars wherewith England 
was afflicted in the reigns of that prince's poſterity, as will 
be ſeen hereafter ®; 

[1328] The death of Edward II. ſuppreſſed all the com- 
motions which began to be obſerved in the kingdom. The 
king his ſon finding himſelf more eaſy, ſince by the death of 
his tather, which he beheved natural, he was cured of all 
ſcruples upon his account, took this opportunity to ſolem- 
nize with Philippa of Hainault, his marriage concluded by 
the queen his mother at Valenciennes. The ceremony was 
performed at York, where the king came in his return from 
his campaign. Shortly after the new queen was crowned with 
the uſual ſolemnities. 

After the rejoicings for the king's marriage and the queen's 
coronation were over, Edward called a parliament at North- 
ampton ®, to confult about two momentuous affairs. The 
firſt concerned the regency of France, which he claimed af- 
ter the death of Charles the Fair, his uncle, who died in the 
beginning of this year. Of this I ſhall ſpeak in another place. 
The ſecond was the peace with Scotland, propoſed by king 
Robert. Queen Iſabella and Mortimer, who held the reins 
of the government, believing a war was againſt their inte- 
reſts, were very eager for a peace. On the other hand, the 
king of Scotland perceiving he was no longer able to bear the 
hardſhips of war, defired to fpend the refidue of his days in 
peace: beſides, as his infirmities warned him of his ap- 
proaching death, he was very glad to prevent, by a peace 
with the Engliſh, the accidents which a war might cauſe 
during the minority of his. ſon David, who was but ſeven 
years old, The parliament being entirely in the queen's in- 
tereſt, it was not difficult to obtain their conſent, to enter 
upon a treaty, which both parties were equally deſirous of 
concluding. The queen-mother and Mortimer in behalf of 
the Engliſh, and Douglas in the name of the king of Scot- 
land, were the managers of the affair, A peace was quickly 
made and confirmed by the marriage of David, prince of 
Scotland, with Joanna P, ſiſter of Edward, though they were 
both children. 

The Engliſh, for the moſt part, were very uneaſy to fee 
a treaty begun, by which, in all appearance, they could 
reap no advantage. However, their uneaſineſs would have 
been removed, by the hopes of the repoſe it was to procure 
them, if to haſten the concluſion, Iſabella and Mortimer had 
not yielded to the king of Scotland ſuch advantages, as he 
could not have expected, even after the gaining of many bat- 
tles. By their advice Edward, renounced all his pretenſions 
to Scotland, both with regard to the ſovereiguty and the pro- 
priety 4. At the ſame time he reſtored to Robert all the char- 
ters and inſtruments which might prove the ſovereignty of tlie 
kings of England over that kingdom. Among theſe inſtru- 
ments was the famous act, called Ragman's Roll, ſigned by 
John Baliol, and all the barons of Scotland z wherein were 
contained the rights of the crown of England; This was 
followed by the reſtitution of the crown, ſcepter, and jewels*, 
which Edward I. had carricd {away from Edinborough, and 
of every thing in general which might any way teſtify the 
ſovereignty of England over Scotland, Had all this been 
done from a motive of juſtice and equity, to repair in fome 
meaſure the injuries done by Edward I. to the Scots, inſtead 
of being thought ſtrange, ſuch a chriſtian conduct ought to 
have been highly commended. But as people were fully 
convinced that the queen and Mortimer acted not from ſuch 
a motive, and beſides were prepoſſeſſed in favour of the ſove- 
reignty eſtabliſhed by Edward I. every one was extremely 
ditpleafed with the reſtitution. - They ſaid, “ This was dear- 
ly purchaſing a peace, neither honourable nor neceſſary ; that 
by this ſhameful treaty, all the money expended, and all the 
blood ſpilt in the conqueſt of Scotland, were rendered en- 
tirely fruitleſs : That the queen, who under colour of the 
king her huſband's incapacity, had diveſted him of his au- 
thority, plainly diſcovered, how unable ſhe was herſelf to 


juſtice ; and that every alderman, who had been mayor, ſhould be always 
Juſtice of the peace, within his own ward. He alſo granted unto the citizens, 
the frec-farm of London tor three hundred pounds per ann. And that the 
lawful franchiſes of the city ſhould not be ſeized into the king's hands, but 
only, on occaſion of abuſe or miſuſe, or for treaſon or rebellion, countenanced 
or done by the whole city. Farther he ordained, that Southwark ſhould be 
under the government of the city, &c. J. Barnes, p. 23- 

o Knighton ſays it was at York, He _n_ moreover, that the laity grant- 
ed to the king this year a twentieth, and the clergy a tenth, in a parliament 
at Leiceſter. Ibid. a 

The Scots called her ia deriſion, Joan Make-Peace. J. Barnes. 

4 This charter is dated at York, March 1, and ſaid to be done by the 
aſſent and conſent of the prelates, and great men, earls, and barons, and 
commons of the kingdom in parliament. Rymer's Fad. Tom. iv. p. 337. 

r Particularly one of great value, called the Black Croſs of Scotland. By 
this treaty alſo no Engliſhman was permitted to hold lands in Scotland, un- 


leſs he would live there; and the my Scotland renounced all claim to 
Northumberland and Cumberland. ighton. | | 
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ern the ſtate ; and that the faults committed by Edward Theſe articles, * whereof were carefully diſperſed at 
during his whole reign, were nothing in compariſon of over the kingdom, enfibly touched the queen and the ear 
what ſhe had done the very firſt year of her adminiſtration.” of March, who were very plainly marked out. But inſtead 
Notwithſtanding all theſe murmurs, the queen and Morti- vindicating their conduct, which indeed could not be eg 
mer had credit enough with the parliament to cauſe the done, they took another courſe, and intimated to the kin 
peace to be confirmed, and the ſum of thirty, thouſand marks, that they who had taken up arms, ſought to wreſt the cron 
which Robert promiſed to pay within three years, to be con- from him. They maliciouſly infinuated that his tuo © 
ſidered as a ſufficient compenſation for whatever was reſtored cles, and Henry of Lancaſter, grandſon of Henry III. had 
to Scotland, Thus it frequently happens, that the very formed the project of excluding the iſſue of Edward II. from 
perſons who pretend to reform the government by extraordi- the throne, of which that prince was declared unworthy . 
nary methods, ſhew afterwards, that they had nothing leſs in as if the faults of the father were to reflect on the chilarey, 
view than the public good, which ſerved them for a pretence. The young king, who had no ſuſpicion of the queen hi, 
In conſequence of the treaty, the nuptials of Joanna the mother, giving ear to this accuſation, reſolved by force of 
king's ſiſter were ſolemnized at Berwick. Shortly after Mor- arms to bring _ to their duty, whom he now confider. 
timer, as a reward for his late pretended ſervice to his maſ- ed as rebels. e even began his preparations to execute his 
ter, was made earl of March in full parliament. John of El- deſign. In all likehhood the affair would have been attended 
tham, the king's brother, was created earl of Cornwal ; and with fatal conſequences, if Simon de Mephan, archbiſnop of 
James Butler, earl of Ormond. | Canterbury, had not zealouſly interpoſed to ſtop theſe com. 
Henry of Lancaſter and ſome other lords *, came not to motions. The archbiſhop artfully hinted to the queen, that 
this parliament ; they were diſſatisfied that the queen-mo- the manifeſto of the mal-contents was fo plauſible, and ſuch 
ther and Mortimer uſurped all authority, contrary to the in- the grievances complained of, that it was to be feared the 
tent of the parliament, that nominated twelve barons to ma- whole nation would join with them. The queen readily ap. 
nage the public affairs. The tragical death of Edward II. prehended the archbiſhop's hints, and believing the attempt 
we the late treaty with Scotland furniſhed them with a plau- to reduce them by force, would be as dangerous for her 33 
ſible pretence to complain, they had now begun to hold pri- the mal-contents, ſhe Was prevailed with to end the affar 
vate conferences and to project a reformation of the go- by an agreement, to which the mal-contents were not very 
vernment. As ſecrecy was very difficult, in a confederacy averſe. As their party was not yet ſtrong enough to carry 
where they intended to engage a great many perſons, the things to the point they defired, their intent in publiſhing 
queen and Mortimer had ſoon notice of it. The earl of Lan- the manifeſto, was only to convince the queen of her grezt 
caſter, whom they conſidered as author of the plot, and head danger in endeavouring to cruſh them. So, without init. 
of the mal-contents, was the firſt victim they reſolved to ſa- ing any further on their grievances, they accepted the pardon 
crifice to their ſafety. An accident that happened fhortly 3 them by the archbiſhop, on condition of certain 
after afforded them an opportunity, which they believed they fines, and the baniſhment of Beaumont, 'Fruffe!, and th; 
ought to embrace, to accompliſh their deſign. The earl had murderer of the lord Holland, who were exceptcd in the 
a private quarrel with the lord Holland*, whom he looked E On this occaſion the earl of March pretended to 
upon as a mortal enemy to his family, and one of the prin- a friend to the princes, but harboured in his breaſt a 


cipal authors of the death of earl Thomas his brother. Some lively reſentment againſt them, to which the earl of Kent mag 
threats he let fall againſt his enemy, induced Sir Thomas fell a ſacrifice. groun 
Wythers, one of his domeſtics to revenge his maſter. Pre- [I 329] Robert, the brave king of Scotland, did not long be aſfi 
ſently after the breaking up of the parliament, Wythers enjoy his late glorious peace with England. He died ſe- care h 
killed the lord Holland, and took refuge in the earl's palace date and eaſy, with the comfort of having freed Scotland was it 
at Lancaſter, from whence repeated orders from court were from the dominion of the Engliſh, and of ſeeing his own fa- parts! 
not able to force him. The queen and earl of March were mily ſettled on the throne. The Scots very juſtly rank him the ne 
not ſorry that their enemy gave them ſo plauſible a pretence among their moſt illuſtrious kings, as the reſtorer of their Tumor 
to exaſperate the king againſt him. They repreſented to him monarchy. On his death-bed he recommended three thing; Corte, 
of what importance it was not to ſuffer a ſubje&, of what to the perſons he had appointed regents, during the mino- for wh 
quality ſoever to protect criminals, and ſtop the courſe of rity of his ſon David, then but eight years old: the firtt, receiv 
juſtice: that it was acting the ſovereign, and there was dan- never to hazard a battle in the kingdom : the ſecond, tomake ed hin 
er, that thoſe who aſſumed ſuch a power intended to en- no long truces with the liſh, in caſe the two nations but at 
rge it at the expence of the royal authority, and were con- ſhould come to a rupture. e third to have always an eye with g 
triving to diſturb the peace of ho kingdom. By theſe pro- upon what paſſed in England, for fear of being ſurprized un. that hi 
voking diſcourſes, they perſuaded the young king to reſolve pre ared. belief | 
to chaſtiſe the diſobedience. | he earl of March, ſtill ſupported by rhe queen-mother, out ſh 
When the carl of Lancaſter knew they deſigned to attack ſaw himſelf raiſed ſo high, that he acted more like a ſore- his bre 
him, he prepared for his defence, and formed an aſſociation, reign than a miniſter. He diſpoſed of all the offices, as wel ing to 
which was entered into by Edmund earl of Kent, and Tho- as of all the public revenues, with an authority joined to an that E, 
mas earl of Norfolk the king's uncles, the lord Beaumont, arrogance very common to favourites, and which contributes orders 
judge Truſſel, and ſome other lords, who unanimouſly re- no leſs than their advancement to render them odious. His mund i 
ſolved to ſtand upon their defence, in caſe they were attacked. extraordinary credit rouſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, who he gay 
At the ſame time they publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the were not changed fince the depoſing of Edward Il. and had he wol 
motives of their armament, all drawn from the public no greater eſteem for the new favourite, than they had tor was im 
good, and grievances of the kingdom. They ſaid, they had Gaveſton and Spencer. Among thoſe who diſcovered their King he 
taken arms, I. To oblige the queen-mother to refund into ſentiments the moſt freely, Edmund earl of Kent, the king's tices, 
the public treaſury, the revenues ſhe had cauſed to be aſ- uncle, was the principal. This prince, as well as Edward W ſecu1 
ſigned her, far exceeding the uſual dowry of the queens. II. his brother, had no great genius for public affairs, but his mot 
if To put a ſtop to the exactions and encroachments of was naturally fincere and generous. He had, however, the kin 
thoſe who governed in the king's name. III. To bring to ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by the artifices of [fabell?, ſures w. 
condign puniſhment the betrayers of their country, in the when he joined with her againſt his own brother, nebel as Pa 
late war with Scotland. IV. To make enquiry by what imagining ſhe would have carried things ſo far. When once "= 
means the ordinance of parliament eſtabliſhing twelve barons he was engaged in that party, the ſuddenneſs of the revolu- e coul 
to govern the ſtate, during the king's minority, was not tion which happened immediately after, would not peru 2 par 
executed. V. To cauſe ſtriẽt inquiſition to be made con- him to recede. The government was changed before be on, we 
cerning the death of Edward the king's father, after he was, had time to reflect on the conſequences of the queen's un. to haſte 
by private orders, taken out of the cuſtody of thoſe, to dertaking. The diſorderly behaviour of that princels, the & a ſet 


whom he was committed by the parliament. VI. To bring arrogance of the favourite, the ſudden death of the king, a 


thoſe to an account who had ſeized the treaſures of the late the ill management of the public affairs, at length open the BY 
king. VII. To cauſe the public to be informed by whoſe ad- his eyes. He perceived with grief the injuſtice of the plot that a cer 
vice the king, during his minority, had renounced all his he had unhappily engages in. A generous man cannot, with » ſpirit, w 
retenſions to Scotland, and given up all the charters and out pain, conceal his ſentiments. The earl, little verſed 1 fr Fran 
inſtruments thereof. VIII. Laſtly, To call thoſe to an ac- the maxims of politics, was not careful enough to hide wt cave to h 
count who adviſed the king to marry the princeſs his fiſter uneaſineſs at paſt tranſactions, and at what he faw every Cay. him that } 
to David Bruce, mortal enemy to the Engliſh nation. He had joined with Henry of Lancaſter during the late co — — 4 

; ou 

: . . beſt alliſt 
particularly Thomas lord W Edmun 1 1 the battle of Burrough-Bridge. Dugdale, Knighton. ar 
and Thomas a Bratherton, earl 8 Kaige, Waling. e v June 7, ſays Walling. * 29, 2 — 9th, accordin to Buch 1e k 
Robert de Holland. The riſe and advancement of this lord, was, by nan, of a leproly: and was buried at Dumferling. Knighton, ol. 2555 weren 2 
tis being ſecretary to Thomas earl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after Froiſſact. I. 1, c. 21, ſays he died November 7. Waliogtar that the 10 
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8 by ſhewing, it was not his fault that the pre- 
2 ores be was * altered. This was Cafficiert to 
m_ Iſabella and the earl of March to haſten his ruin for 
2 being prevented. Jo that end, they laid for him the 
fo extraordinary ſnare imaginable, in which it is amazing 
1 ſaffer himſelf to be taken. As his conduct was 
wh eable, it was neceſſary, in order to deſtroy him, fo to 
2 = it that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, that his 
u ht be thought the leſs ſtrange. For that purpoſe his 
> derfaries, by ſome who feigned to be his triends, in- 


ſinuated to him, that Edward II. his brother, was ſtill alive, 


to be dead only to prevent the troubles his 
and — excite: That 3 rictly guarded in Corfe 
— and ſuffered to be ſeen by none but his domeſtics, who 
bo. e confined with him. The pretended ſecret was ſupported 
uich divers circumſtances, and confirmed by the teſtimony of 
2 perſons of diſtinction; among whom were two biſhops 
et were deceived as well as Edmund, or helped to deceive 
him He had himſelf aſſiſted at the funeral of his brother. 
But what he now heard, joined to a hke report, ſpread at the 
court by the artifices of his enemies, and to his defire that the 
thing might be true, eafily induced him to believe, he might 
fibly have been deceived by counterfeit obſequies. In this 
belief, he reſolved to free the pretended priſoner from his 
captivity. He was however in ſuſpence on account of his 
oath to the king his nephew, but was quickly eaſed of that 
ſcruple. It is ſaid, that being commiſſioned to go to the 
x, and demand the canonization of the late earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, he took that opportunity to conſult John XXII. upon the 
affair. It is added, but how truly, I know not, that the pope 
not only approved of his project, but charged him to execute 
it under pain of excommunication. | When Edmund found 
himſelf ſupported by ſuch an authority, all his ſcruples va- 
niſned. So without farther conſideration, he departed from 
Avignon, bent upon freeing the king his brother, whom he 
imagined to be ſtill in priſon. However, as this beliet was 
grounded only upon report, he ſent a truſty friar to Corte, to 
be aſſured of the truth. The contrivers of the plot had taken 
care how to have it whiſpered about the country, that Edward 
was ſtill a priſoner : ſo the monk, upon his coming into thoſe 
parts for private information, found that the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood believed it. Prepoſſeſſed by theſe falſe 
rumours, the friar, pretending buſineſs with the governor of 
Corfe, aſked him, whether there was really any foundation 
for what was reported of Edward ? The governor, who had 
received his inſtructions, returned ſuch an anſwer as confirm- 
ed him in his opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhewed him, 
but at ſome diftance, a perſon fitting at table, who was ſerved 
with great reſpect, and by that means entirely convinced him, 
that he was not deceived. Edmund being confirmed in his 
belief by the friar's report, came himſelf to Corte, and with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt doubt, demanded to be conducted to 
his brother's apartment. The treacherous governor pretend- 
ing to be ſurprized at his knowing the ſecret, did not deny 
that Edward was in the caſtle ; but told him, he had poſitive 
orders to let no perſon ſee him. This confeſſion made Ed- 
mund repeat his inſtances, but finding the governor inflexible, 
he gave him a letter for the priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, 
he would do his utmoſt to procure his hberty. The letter 
was immediately carried to the queen, who ſhewed it to the 
king her ſon, magnifying his danger from his uncle's prac- 
tices, It was not difficult for her to obtain the king's leave 
to ſecure the prince's perſon. He was far from ſuſpecting 
his mother to be herſelf the author of this plot. As ſoon as 
the king had giren his conſent to what was propoſed, mea- 
tures were taken to apprehend Edmund at Wincheſter, where 
the parliament was affembled. His impeachment being 
brought before the peers, his own letter was produced, which 
he could not diſown : Nay, he confeſſed that ſeveral lords, 
and particularly the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Lon- 
don, were concerned in the plot, or at leaſt had adviſed him 
to haſten the execution v. Upon this confeſſion, which ſhew- 
ed a ſettled deſign to change the government, he was con- 


* Walſingham gives the following account of Edmund's confeſſion before 
the parliament : On the fixteenth of March, 4 Edward III. he confeſſed 
that a certain Friar-Preacher of London told him, that he had conjured up 
a ſpirit, who aſſured him that Edward his brother was yet alive. Alſo, that 

rlngram Barenger brought him a meſſage from William lord Zouche, de- 
ling he would affiſt in his reſtoration, Likewiſe, that fir Robert Taunton 
came to him from the archbiſhop of York, to encourage him, by affuring 

im that he had in readineſs five thouſand men to carry on the work. Allo, 
that fir Fulk Fitz-Warin told him, that it would be the greateſt honour that 
** could happen to him, in caſe he appeared in the attempt; promiſing his 
8 allſtance, Moreover, that fir Ingram Barenger came to him again trom 
Ir John Peche, letting him know how he ſhould have his help. And that 

eur) lord Beaumont, and fir Thomas Roſſelyne at Paris inſtigated him 
ranges, laying, they were ready to come into England to his aid. Laſtly, 
1 it the ſaid fir Ingram came to him another time at Arundel, into his bed- 
"per, and aſfured him of the biſhop of London's help. T. Walſ. p. 110. 
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demned to loſe his head x. The execution ſoon followed the 


ſentence. All that day the king was ſo beſet by the queen 
his mother, and the earl of March, that none could approach 
him to ſue for the pardon of a prince ſo nearly related to 
him. It is even affirmed that he knew nothing of the ſentence 
paſſed upon his uncle, or of his execution till it was too late. 
Be this as it will, Edmund was brought upon the ſcaffold to 
ſuffer the puniſhment to which he was condemned : But the 
executioner ſtealing away, he ſtayed from noon till evening 
before any could be found to perform the office. At laſt, to- 
wards night, one out of the Marfhalſea {ſevered his head from 
his body q. Thus died that prince, in the 28th year of his age *. 
He left two ſons, who died young, and two daughters, the 
youngeſt of whom was the greateſt beauty of her time. Her 
ſecond huſband was the famous prince of Wales, her couſin, 
eldeſt fon of Edward III. Edmund was the only perſon pro- 
ſecuted for the imaginary crime for which he ſuffered death; 
though, according to his depoſitions, ſeveral others ought to 
have undergone the ſame puniſhment. But the authors of 
the plot wanted no other ſacrifice. Beſides, they took care 
not to examine matters too ſtrictly, for fear of giving occa- 
fion to diſcover what it was their intereſt to conceal. It is 
even very probable that ſeveral of thoſe impeached by Ed- 
mund were his betrayers, employed by, his enemies to hurry 
him into deſtruction. 

Before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of Edward's 
affair with France during his minority. Not only the order 
of time requires it, but it is very proper to clear beforehand 
the origin of an affair which is to be the principal ſubject of 
this prince's majority, To that end I muſt reſume the ac- 
count of the diſputes between the two crowns, where I left 
off in the reign of Edward II. | 

The laſt treaty made at Paris, by the mediation of Iſabella, 
did not fully end all the differences between Edward II. and 
Charles the Fair. The queen, who had only in view the 
project ſhe had formed againſt the king her huſband, did not 
think it her intereſt to diſcuſs all the articles included in theſe 
diſputes. She was too apprehenſive of raifing ſome obſtacles 
to her principal deſign. On the other hand, king Charles, 
who was in poſſeſſion of the Agenois, did not think proper 
to urge, himſelf, any farther diſcuſſion of matters. So that the 


ſentence paſſed at Paris, in the affair of St. Sardos, which 


condemned the Gaſcon lords to baniſhment ; and decreed the 
demoliſhing of their caſtles, was ſtill in force: but the treaty 
concluded by the queen, preſerved Edward's pretenfions en- 
tire, and left him tree to proſecute his right in the court of 
peers. The refignation of Guienne had occaſioned freſh 
difficulties; Edward II. pretended, that Charles in receiving 
the homage of the prince his nephew, obliged himſelf to re- 
ſtore that whole province, which the king of France denied. 

Edward III. was no ſooner on the throne, but by advice of 
his parliament, he ſent * embaſſadors to France, to make an 
agreement between the two crowns : ſhortly after, a new treaty 
was concluded b, containing theſe fix articles. 

I. That both ſides ſhould reſtore whatever was conquered 
during the war, | 

IT. That Edward ſhould pay the king of France fifty thou- 
ſand marks ſterling, to ſatisfy him for his charges on occaſion 
of the rupture. 

III. That a general pardon ſhould be granted.by both parties. 

IV. That the king of France ſhould pardon the felony of 
the Gaſcon lords, as to life and limbs, on condition they ſub- 
mitted to baniſhment. | | 

V. That Edward ſhould undertake to demoliſh their caſtles. 

VI. That this treaty ſhould be of no effect, unleſs ratified 
by the king of England before Eaſter e. 

The court of England was too defirous of peace, to neg- 
lect the performance of the laſt article. So there was a good 
intelligence between the two crowns, during the reſt of that 
year, both kings taking care to avoid all-occafions of a freſh 
rupture, | | 

Hardly was this affair ended, when a new and more im- 
portant occaſion of quarrel engaged the two kingdoms in a 


* He was accuſed of high-treaſon, in the parliament that was ſummoned 
at Weſtminſter, on the Sunday before March 13, and on the next day was, 
by the judgment of his peers in parliament, condemned to die. Rot. Claus. 
4 Edw. III. M. 41 Dorl. 

Y Rapin by miſtake ſays, one of the guards of the Marſhalſea, but Knigh- 


fon ſays, it was one of the priſoners, who did it to fave his own life, on the 
eve of St. Cuthbert, or Martin 19, Col. 2 


52. | 
He was privately buried in the 5 of the Friars-Predicant, Dug- 
dale's Baron. i ; 


John Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter ; William Aryemine, biſhop of 


Norwich; John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond; John de Henaud: and 
Hugh Audley, Rymer's Feed. tom. iv. p. 294, 279 


d It was concluded at Paris, March 13, 1326-7. lbid. p. 281. 


© It is in the original, the I ueſday after the octave of Eatter, 1. e. the 
ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter. Ibid, | 
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war, which cauſed torrents of blood to be ſpilt, and brought 
France in the end to the very brink of deſtruction. Charles 
the Fair dying on the firſt of February, 1328, without male- 
iflue, and leaving Joanna his queen big with child, there 
aroſe a great diſpute concerning the regency of the kingdom, 
during the queen's pregnancy. Edward © laid claim to it as 
nephew and neareſt relation of the deceaſed king : but Phi- 
lip, ſon of Charles de Valois, and couſm-german of the fame 
king, maintained he had an inconteſtable right to the regency. 
He founded his claim upon the Salic Law, which in his opi- 
nion debarred the females and their deſcendants from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown; whence he inferred that neither had 
they any right to the regency in prejudice of the male · line. 
The point was decided in favour of Philip by the peers of 
France, who adjudged him the regency till the queen was de- 
livered. It was partly on this occafion that Edward called 
the parliament at Northampton, on account of the peace with 
Scotland. He laid before them his reaſons for claiming the 
regency of France, the injury he pretended was done him in 
preference of Philip de Valois ; and the diſadvantageous con- 
lequence that might be drawn from his excluſion, with re- 
ſpect to the crown of France, in caſe the child, the queen 
was big with, ſhould not live, or be a daughter. Hiſtorians 
do not poſitively ſay, what the parliament's opinion was in 
this ſo nice an affair. But as the members were at the devo- 
tion of the queen-mother and the earl of March, very proba- 
bly they were no more ſcrupulous with reſpect. to the affairs 
of France, than they had been concerning thoſe of Scotland. 
There were much more plauſible reaſons to diffuadeEdward from 
making war with France : the difficulty of the undertaking, 
the ſtrength of that kingdom, the king's youth, were objec- 

tions not eaſily to be 1 Beſides, it might ſo happen, 
that the preparations to ſupport the king's claim, would be 
fruitleſs, if the queen-widow ſhould be delivered of a ſon. 
In ſpite of theſe reaſons, it was not poſſible to perſuade the 
young king to relinquiſh a right which he thought very juſt- 
ly belonged to him. However, as he was ſtill a minor, he 
perceived it would be very difficult effectually to oppoſe the 
advice of the queen his mother, his council, and the parlia- 
ment. But if he tacitly deſiſted from his pretenfions to a re- 
gency which was about to expire, it was otherwiſe with re- 
gard to the crown itſelf, in caſe the point in queſtion was not 

ecided by the birth of a prince. This appears in ſeveral of 
his letters to certain lords of Guicnne, dated the 28th of 
March, about a month before queen Joanna's delivery. On 
ſuppoſition ſhe was brought to bed of a daughter, he told 
theſe lords, his intent was to uſe all poſſible means to recover 
the rights and inheritance of the queen his mother. 

In April, Joanna was delivered of a princeſs, whoſe birth 
would from that moment have occaſioned” a bloody war, if 
Edward had been in condition to proſecute his pretenſions. 
He demanded however the crown of France by his embaſſa- 
dors: but Philip cauſing himſelf to be crowned, by virtue of 
the judgment that gave him the regency, the Engliſh embaſ- 
. ſadors were not heard. I lightly pals over theſe things, be- 

caule it will be neceſſary to Fea of them more largely here- 
after. It ſuffices at preſent to know that Edward, not having 
it in his power to puſh the affair, thought proper to let it lie 
dormant till a more favourable opportunity. Several pieces 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, ſhew, this was his inten- 
tron, and that his filence argued nothing leſs than a deſign to 
depart from his right. We ſee there, that immediately after 
the coronation of Philip de Valois, he began to take meaſures 
for the war againſt him. His alliance about this time with 
the duke of Brabant, and ſeveral lords who engaged to ſup- 
3 with troops, is a clear evidence he was meditating 
grand deſign, and his letters to the lords of Guienne, 
ſhew it was againſt France. In theſe letters, dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1328, he poſitively ſaid, his intent was to recover his 
mother's inheritance. Now at that time he had no quarrel with 
France, wherein the queen his mother was particularly con- 
cerned. The inheritance he mentioned, concerned therefore 
the whole kingdom of France, fince his conteſts with Philip 
about Guienne, had no relation to Iſabella's right. 

Philip de Valois being engaged in the beginning of his 
reign, in a war with the Flemings, was in no haſte to demand 
Edward's homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. It was not till 
April 1329, that he cauſed him to be ſummoned *© to appear 


King Charles defired, that if his queen were brought to bed of a ſon, 

Philip de Valois ſhould be his tntor and regent of the kingdom, till the young 
riace ſhould come of age. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 22. | 

P. Daniel ſays, he cauſed king Edward to be ſummoned twice; firſt, by 
Peter Roger, abbot of Feicamp, who was afterwards po 
ment VI. but he had no audience from the king, 1 the 
ther, with whom nothing could be agreed on. after the embaſſador's re- 
turn, Philip de Valois ſeized the revenues of Guienne and Ponthieu. Soon 
after that hg ſent four other einbaſſadors to renew the ſummous. Theſe king 


ucen- mo- 
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cided, 


by the name of Cle- 


and do homage in perſon l. In Edward's preſent diſpoſtio 
he would have gladly been excuſed from paying homage to. 
prince, whom he confidered as an uſurper of his right. Bur 
his council reflecting on his youth, and the ſtate of the king. 
dom full of mal-contents, could not think of approving . 
refuſal, which probably would throw him into great diff. 
ties. On the other hand, the queen his mother and the carl 
of March, did all that lay in their power to prevent a gust. 
rel with Philip. They. repreſented to him, that he wiz 
infallibly loſe all his dominions in France, if he unadyiſcy;, 
diſcovered his pretenſions to that kingdom, before he u. 
ready to ſupport them. But theſe remonſtrances would per. 
haps have had little weight with him, if for his ſatisfaction 
there had not been deviſed an expedient, unbecoming indecd 
the ſincerity kings ought to profeſs, but which his youth ang 
paſtion permitted him not to examine too nicely, It was ſig. 
geſted to him, that by proteſting beforehand againſt the ho. 
mage, it would be no detriment to his claim. Purſuant 90 
this advice, he made, by a procurator, the following protel 
tation before his council : “ That for any homage whateycy 
to be made to the lord Philip de Valeis, (now bearing him. 
ſelf king of France) by king Edward of England, tor the 
dukedom of Guienne, and earldom of Ponthieu, he did n 
thereby intend to renounce his hereditary right to the realm 
of France, or any ways derogate from the fame : even though 
letters thereupon ſhould be figned with either of his ſcals, 
And he did farther proteſt, that he would not do any homage 
to the lord Philip of his own free will, but only for the juſt 
fear he had of lofing the ſaid duchy and earldom, and becauſe 
he was afraid that he could not avoid other great dangers 
and irreparable loſſes.“ This declaration was Eames by the 
king and council, but was not communicated to Philip's en- 
voy. He only received a general anſwer, that the king would 
perform as ſoon as poſhble whathe owe] the crown of France, 
How unwilling — Edward was to do homage, he te- 
folved upon it, tor fear of making known by his refuſal, a 
deſign which it was not yet proper to diſcover. To make 
himſelf amends in ſome meaſure for the mortifying ſtep he 
was forced to, he ordered a great number of his lords to at- 
tend him, and with a very ſplendid equipage, and a retinus 
of a thouſand horſe came to Amiens, where Philip expected 
him, On the day appointed for doing his homage, he ap- 
peared before the king of France, in a robe of crimion-velyet, 
embroidered with leopards of gold, his crown on his head, his 
ſword by his fide, and gold ſpurs on his heels. The king of 
France received him fitting on his throne, his crown on his 
head, his ſcepter in his hand, and a robe of blue velvet, pow- 
dered with flower-de-luces of gold. By him - were the kings 
of Navarre and Majorca &, all the peers and principal lords of 
France, whom he had expreſly ſent for, to be witneſles of this 
authentic homage. Before Edward's arrival, Philip pretended 
this ſhould be a liege homage ®, as indeed it ought to have been. 
But in the conferences before this ceremony, matters were 
otherwiſe ſettled. Edward proteſting he was not perfect) 
informed of the manner of the homage, offered to do it in ge- 
neral terms. However, he promiſed upon his houour, that 
it, upon conſulting his records, he found the homage to be 
full, he would give letters patents of it under his great fel. 
Upon that condition, Philip conſented to receive the homage 
in general terms. This was really the manner wherein Ed. 
ward did it, whatever ſome French hiſtorians may have {ai 
to the contrary, who doubtleſs were miſled by bad memoirs. 
Edward's hiſtorian ſays likewiſe, upon no better grounds, that 
the king of France was going to order him to be ſeized, bu! 
that the biſhop of Lincoln gave his maſtir notice ot it. 
who withdrew without taking leave. This cannot be true, 
ſince Philip could not have taken that reſolution, but vp! 
Edward's refuſing to do full homage, and yet it is certain be 
was very willing to receive it in general terms: nay, the! 
had ſeveral conferences together after the ceremony. Betore 
they parted, it was agreed that Edward ſhould ſend embat- 
 fadors to France to finiſh what the late treaty had left unde- 


[1330] As Edward ſtood diſpoſed with regard to the king 
of France, he was not very forward to ſend the promiſed 
declaration. On the contrary he tried to gain time, by 
propoſals of a double marriage of his brother and filter, with 
the ſon. and daughter of Philip. He even kept at London 


Edward received very civily, and promiſed to come over to France in ſhort 


on Whkch accordingly he did, about fix or ſeven months after. Vol. ,. 
an. 1328. 3 
f In 1 b dated at Wallingford, April 14. Which contains his anſer 
Philip's ſummons, he tells him that he intended long ago to have come. ON 
to France, and paid him his duty, but had been hindered; however he m_ 
come and do it with all convenient ſpeed. Rymer's Feed. tom. N. P. 5 
b And Bohemia. : 
k Full, or liege homage, was done bare-headed, and ſword ro 
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almoſt a year on divers pretences, embaſſadors ſent to preſs 
him to perform his promiſe. During that time, Edward was 
very urgent in his turn with the king of France, to end their 
differences about Guienne, as it was agreed at their late in- 
terview. It was ealy to ſee Edward ſought only to r 
affairs. Accordingly Philip, who impatiently bore all theſe 
delays, ſent him word that he would not be his dupe. He 
diſpatched into Guienne the earl of Alenzon his brother“, 
who took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Xaintes, and plunder- 
ed Burgh. Theſe hoſtilities, which Edward did not expect, 
roduced a new treaty between the two monarchs k. Ed- 
ward poſitively promiſed to ſend the declaration of homage, 
to pay the fifty thouſand marks ſterling owing to France, and 
fxty thouſand Pariſian livres, for the aſſignment made him 
by the king his father, of Guienne. Moreover, he promiſ- 
ed to ſee the caſtles demoliſhed belonging to the Gaſcon lords, 
condemned in the reign of Charles the Fair. Shortly after 
the concluſion of the treaty, he ſent the king of France let- 
ters-patents under his great ſeal, to confirm and ſpecify the 
homage he had done at Amiens. He exprefly declared 
the homage was to be deemed full; and that the homages 
which he himſelf or ſucceſſors, dukes of Guienne and-earls 
of Ponthieu, performed hereafter, ſhould be done in the 
fame manner, and with the ſame formalities as the king of 
France had expected. In theſe letters there was a pattern 
how the homage was to be performed. After he had ſefit 
this authentic declaration, he took a journey to France, un- 
der colour of performing a vow. He- ſaw Philip and ob- 
tained of him an abatement of thirty thouſand livres Tour- 
nois, for the damage done to Burg and Xaintes, and an ab- 
ſolute pardon for the condemned Gafeon lords. Let. us leave 
a moment Edward's affairs with France to fee what paſſed in 
England during theſe negociations, We ſhall ſaon have 
occaſion to reſume the ſequel of theſe affairs, which are the 
principal ſubject of this retgu. | 3 
It was ſhortly after his return from Amiens, that Edward 
began, as it is ſuppoſed, to be ſuſpicious of the queen his 
mother's conduct l. When it was perceived at court, that 
the king grew weary of being under the guardianſhip of his 
mother and the favourite, their enemies failed not to do all 
that lay in their power to make them ſuſpected. So many 
things deſerving his attention were inſinuated to him, that he 
reſolved at length to have perfect information of his affairs. 
Thoſe to whom he applied, cauſed him to obſerve, “ That 
the carl of March affected to out-ſhine his ſovereign, by a 
magnificence too ſplendid for a ſubject: That he diſpoſed of 
all the offices of the kingdom to his creatures: That he was 
abſolute maſter of the fortune of the Engliſh, caſting down 
ſome, and raifing others, according as they appeared for or 
againſt his intereſt : That by his private orders Edward II. 
was murdered : That the earl of Kent loſt his life by ſecret 
practices: Finally, That very probably the queen and her 


miniſter had formed the deſign of ſecuring the royal autho- * 


rity, by keeping him always a minor.” Some add, it was 
intimated to him, that the queen his mother was big 
with child by Mortimer. What they ſay is not unlikely, 
fince, according to the teſtimony of Froiffart, the report of 
her being with child was ſpread over the kingdom. Theſe 
mtormations entirely convinced the king of what he had hi- 
therto only ſuſpected. He called to mind the. ſudden death 
of his father; the beheading of the earl of Kent his uncle; the 
athonourable peace he was made to conclude with Scotland; 


the extravagant dowry of the queen his mother; the credit, 


riches, and pride of the carl of March; and abhoring thoſe 
who made the public good a pretence to gratify their paſſions, 
he reſolved to puniſh them. However he carefully conceal- 
ed his purpoſe, till an opportunity offered of acting without 


' Taking occaſion of ſome hoſtilities committed on the French territories, 
7 king Edward's ſubjects, who fortified themſelves in the caſtle of Xaintes, 

ontin, Nangii, #3 
* But before that, king Edward called a parliament, in the beginning of 
R is year, to take the affairs of Guienne into conſideration : There it was re- 
oived, that he ſhould proceed with the king of France, by way of amicable 
neaty, The laity then promiſed him an aid, if a rupture ſhould happen 
with France; and he writ to the clergy March 18, to obtain the ſame grant 

om them, See Rymer's Feed. tom. iv. p. 422, 423. There was another 
parliament at Wincheſter, March 12. Ibid. 

tis very probable he was ſuſpicious of her, before his journey, as ap- 

1 by an order he gave Ralph de Nevil to array the militia. Rymer's 

ed. co. iv. p- 448 


.* The queen had the keys of the caſtle brought to her every night, and 

kd them under her villow. Snow. . r 1 

1 — iſſued out warrants to all the ſheriffs, for approbenelng the earl of 
uch. Sir Oliver de Ingham, and Sir Simon de Bereford, bearing date 


rember N © onthe ham. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 4. p. 452. And on No- 


mak ied all perſons whatſoever, that had any complaints to 
— N Mortimer, and the reſt, to come and lay them before the parlia- 
„ Ibid, p. 
* Her wor oh 


ds were, © Bel-Fitz, Bel-Fitz, ayez pitic du gentile Mortimer.” 


? This was done on the 19th of Oct. Knighton, col. 2556, Eeſides Sir 
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danger to himſelf. To execute his deſign, he choſe the time 
the parliament was to meet at Nottingham. The court be- 
ing come to that town, queen Iſabella and the earl of March 
lodged in the caſtle, with a guard of one hundred and eighty 
knights u, whilſt the king, with a ſmall retinue, was lodged 
in the town. In ſpite of theſe precautions, which ſeemed to 
ſhow that the queen and her favourite were not without their 
uneafineſs, Edward, having gained the governor *, entered 
the caſtle through a ſubrerrancous paſſage, and came into his 
mother's apartment, accompanied with Montacute, and ſome. 
other officers, all bent to loſe their lives in his ſervice. There 
was at firſt ſome noiſe made, and two knights of the guard 
were killed, who having leſs reſpe& for the king than their 
companions, offered to reſiſt. The earl of March was appre- 
hended, and notwithſtanding the queen's cries and intreaties 


to ſpare the gallant Mortimer e, he was carried out the ſame 


way the king came in, and conducted under a ftrong guard 
to the Tower of London v. 

This maſter-piece of policy ſucceeding ſo well, the king 
diflolved the parliament, and ſummoned another. As the 
late parliament had not regarded ſo much the public good, 
as the intereſts of the queen and the earl of March, the king 
complained, in his ſummons, of the members, and took oc- 
caſion to exhort the people to chuſe repreſentatives who had 
the good of the ſtate more at heart. The parliament met at 
London, with diſpoſitions very different from thoſe of the 
former, Moſt of the members pleaſed to ſee the kingdom 
freed from the tyrranny of the earl of March, aimed only 
at the reformation of what was amiſs in the government, and 
the puniſhment of the favourite, according to his crimes ; 
the common fate of favourites and miniſters who abuſe their 
power. How great ſoever they may be, they muſt expect 
to ſee themſelves abandoned by all whenever their affairs be- 


gin to decline, 


In his ſpeech to the parliament, the king complained in 
general of the queen and Mortimer. After which he ſaid, 
that with the conſent. of his ſubjects, he defigned to aſſume 
the reins of the government, though he was not yet arrived 
at the age preſeribed by the law. The parliament gladly 
conſented, all the members being equally ready to ſecond his 
defigns 4, 

Edward being thus freed from his governors, his firſt care 
was to ſeize the exorbitant dower of the queen his mother, 
and reduce it to a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year f. 
At the ſame time ſhe was' confined to her houſe at Rifings, 
near London, left by her intrigues ſhe ſhould excite new 
troubles... Mezerai was miſtaken, when he ſaid, Edward 
haſtened his mother's death. It is certain, ſhe lived twenty- 
Fight years in her confinement, where the king her ſon 
viſited, her once ar twice every year, more out of decency 
than affection. _ 

As for the earl of March, he was treated with the utmoſt 
rigour. His impeachment, brought before the parliament 
contained divers articles, of which theſe were the principal. 

Whereas, it was ordained in the parliament next after the 
king's coronation, that four biſhops, four earls, and fix bas» 
rons, ſhould remain with the king to adviſe him; and that 
one biſhop, one earl, and two. barons ſhould be conſtantly 
with him; he uſurped to himſelf the royal power, and the 
government of the realm, and ſet John Wynard and others 
about the king, ſo that he could do nothing but only as a 
man under guard or reſtraint. . 

He forbad by the king's writ, that any ſhould come with 
force and arms to the parliament at Saliſbury, but came him- 
ſelf armed with others of his party; wherefore the earl of 
Lancaſter and others would not be there; and when the 
biſhops were aſſembled in a houſe to conſult about the king's 


William de Montacute (afterwards earl of Saliſbury) there were with the 
king, Sir Hugphy de Bohun, Sir Edward and Sir William, his brothers; 
Sir Ralph de Staftord, Sir William de Clinton, Sir John Nevil of Hornby, 
Sir William Eland, etc. The paſſage under ground is called Mortimer's Hole. 
The two knights that were killed were Sir Hugh de Turplington, ſteward 
of the king's houſhold, and Sir Richard Monmouth, according to the Fœde- 
ra. tom. iv. p. 475, 505, but according to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir John. 
For this piece ot ſervice, the king granted Sir William de Montacute, one 
thouſand pounds per ann. Rot. Par. Knighton. Sir John Nevil, two 
thouſand marks per ann. in land; namely, the manors of Lodres, Philipſton, 
More, Up-Wynburn, and Winterburn-Houton, in Dorſetſhire; and Chel- 
reic in Berkſhire. Rymer, ibid. p. 487. Robert de Bohun, four hundred 
marks; Robert de Ufford, three hundred, and John de Nevil, two hundred. 
Rot. Par, Edw, III. n. 13. 

At the ſame time, the king reſumed into his hands, all the grants that 
had been made during his minority. Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. Pe 477: It 
does not appear from whence Rapin was informed of the king's making a 
ſpeech to the parliament, it not being uſual in thoſe days for the king to 
ſpeak in perſon from the throne but by his miniſters. 

r Rapin by miſtake ſays, five hundred pounds. See Knighton, col. 25 56. 
He moreover granted her afterwards, viz. September 4, 1334, the earldom 


of Ponthieu and Montreuil, during her life. Rymer's Fœd. tam. iv. p. 623. 
MT Rapin 
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out of the nation, and their eſtates ſeized. 
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affairs, he broke into the houſe, and threatened the prelates lieve he would not, like the king his father, chuſe an! 
with loſs of life and member, if they did any thing contrary to his life. It was much more likely he would imitate his 
leaſure. In the ſame parliament he cauſed the king to make father Edward I. France and Scotland were equally conc, 
Fic ear] of March, and to give him lands in the diſpoſal of the ed to obſerve his firſt proceedings. France might be ap i 
crown. 6 henfive, he would renew his pretenſions to the crown no 
He led the king againſt the earl of Lancaſter, and other tained by Philip de Valois to his prejudice. Scotland had ny 
peers who were appointed to be with the king and forced leſs reaſon to fear, he would break through the diſhonourab 
them to ſubmit to the king's grace, ſaving to them life and treaty, wherein he was engaged by the queen his mother 2 
member, and that they ſhould not be diſinherited, nor have Mortimer, during his non-age. Though the king of Scot 
too great a fine ſet upon them; yet he cauſed them to be fin- land was his brother-in-law, it was known in thole days i 
ed to half the value of their lands, and others to be driven well as ar preſent, that the bond of affinity is not alas. . 
ſufficient bar to the ambition of princes. And indeed Ea. 
He cauſed in a deceivable manner the earl of Kent to be ward had in view theſe two grand deſigns. But it Was ice 
informed, that the king's father was alive when he was dead; poflible for him to engage at once in two ſo confiderable 
and when the earl endeavoured to diſcover the truth, he undertakings. He reſolved' therefore to begin with Scotlang 
cauſed him to be condemned to death in the parliament at that he might, after ſubduing that kingdom, attack Frans 
Weſtminſter. with the united forces of the two nations which divided Gres 
He particularly made diſcord between the king's father Britain. | g 
and his queen; and perſuaded her, that if ſhe went to him The peace concluded two years before with Robert Bruce 
the would be killed with a dagger, ſo that ſhe would not ſeemed to lay an inſuperable obſtacle in his way. But am. 
come to her liege lord, to the great diſhonour of her ſon and bitious princes always find pretences enough to gratify their 
ſelf, and great damage of the whole realm, perhaps in time paſſions. Edward had one, which to him appeared just, or 
to comes, at leaſt ſufficient to authorize his attempt upon Scotland: 
He had cauſed to be taken for himſelf and party, the king's namely, that he was betrayed by his mother and miniſters in 
treaſure in money and jewels, as much as he pleaſed, ſo that the late treaty with Robert Bruce. But how ſpecious ſocye; 
the king had not wherewithal to pay for his victuals. He this reaſon might ſeem to him, he did not think proper to 
alſo ſhared between him and his confederates, the twenty ule it, till he was almoſt ſure of the ſucceſs of his enterprize. 
thouſand marks paid out of Scotland. To compaſs his ends, he made uſe of Edward Baliol, ton gf 
He cauſed the king to agree to the mounting of two Iriſh John Baliol, placed on the throne of Scotland by Kar 1, 
chovaliers, being of thoſe that had killed the great men of and afterwards depoſed as a puniſhment for his prercngeg 
Ireland, who were in the king's faith, whereas the king rebellion. It was now thirty-eight years fince his father vas 
{ſhould have revenged their death, rather than pardon them. dethroned. After fo long an interval, the ſon, who, fince 
He contrived to deſtroy the king's ſecret friends in whom the death of his father, led an obſcure life in France, little 
he moſt confided, and ſurmiſed before the queen- mother, the expected to ſee the king of England preſs him to proſecute 
biſhops of Lincoln and Saliſbury, and other counſellors, that his right to the crown of Scotland. This however, was by 
they had excited the king to continue with his (Mortimer's) Edward's order infinuated to him by the lord Beaumont, 
enemies beyond ſea, to the deſtruction of him and the queen who ſince his baniſhment reſided in France. Beaumont repre- 
his mother, and this he affirmed ſo impudently to the king, ſented to him, that he had a fair opportunity to mount the 
that no one durſt contradict what he ſaid. For theſe throne of Scotland, uſurped by the Bruces : that David's 
things and many others, not as yet fit to be declared, he had minority afforded him a juncture which would not cafily be 
been apprehended. | met with again : in fine, that the king of England was in- 
Theſe articles being examined by the earls, barons and clined to ſecond his endeavours. Baliol lent a ready ear to 
peers, they were declared to be notorious, and known to them fo flattering a propoſal, and to be certain himielf how far he 
and all the people. So he was condemned to die without any might rely on the king, came to England 7, where he kept 
farther proof His ſentence, which ran, that he ſhould as himſelf concealed. During that time, he treated with Ed- 
a traitor, be drawn and hanged on the common gallows at ward by the .mediation of Beaumont, concerning the terns 
Tyburn®, was executed without the leaſt favour. There on which he was to engage in the enterprize. Edward's 
was this remarkable in his ſentence, that he was condemned hiſtorian labours to vindicate the king in a proceeding ſo 
without being heard, as he himſelf had ſerved the Spencers. contrary to fincerity, and the late treaty with Scotland. Bur 
But this irregularity proved advantageous to his family. For they who are not concerned to defend his reputation, will 
Roger his grandſon obtained afterwards an act to reverſe his hardly deny, that ambition was the ſole or real motive of his 
ſentence as erroneous. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel of the hiſ- conduct. It is but too probable, that the proſpect of an ac- 
tory, his deſcendants by the female-line mount the throne of quiſition like that of the kingdom of Scotland, made him 
England. The article of his impeachment concerning his overlook his ſcruples on that account. Of this I ſhall here- 
conmerce with the queen, is a clear evidence how much the after give more than probable proofs. 
whole kingdom was offended at their familiarity. If it had The two parties came to an agreement without much diff 
not been notorious, there is no likelihood that the parliament culty: Baliol thought he could not purchaſe too dearly a crown 
would have wounded that princeſs's honour ſo deeply, which to which he would never have darcd to aſpire, without being 
could not but reflect on the king her ſon. They who have aflured of a powerful affiſtance. On the other hand, Edward, 
endeavoured to vindicate her, by the little probability that a who minded his own, more than the concerns of Baliol, and 
princeſs of ſo high a rank ſhould fo far forget herſelf, did not intended to reap all the benefit of the enterprize, ſcrupled not 
conſider that a few years before, the three daughters-in-law to promiſe ſtill more than Baliol durſt have expected. The 
of Philip the Fair were as regardleſs of their reputation, by articles of their agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the 
the confeſhon of all the hiſtorians." Engliſh nobles were privately told, that in ferving Baliol, 
Thus Edward began betimes to wipe out the blemiſhes they would pleaſe the king. This was ſufficient to engag? 
which had ſullied his minority, and in taking upon him the in his party thoſe, who having received lands in Scotland by 
government, gave happy preſages of the glory and proſperi- the bounty of Edward I. had afterwards loſt them by the re. 
ty of his reign. For a farther addition to the public happi- volutions in that kingdom. Befides this aid, Baliol could 
neſs, heaven bleſſed the young monarch with a ſon, whom alſo depend in Scotland itfelf upon the aſſiſtance of the old 
the queen brought. this year into the world w. He was call- friends of his family, who found it their intereſt to ſupport 
ed Edward after his father, and became in his time the moſt him. And indeed, the placing this prince on the throne, Was 
illuſtrious and moſt accompliſhed prince England had ever the only way to recover the offices and poſts they were fe- 
produced *. | | moved from, after Robert Bruce's advancement. 
After Edward had aſſumed the adminiſtration of affairs, Whilſt Baliol was making his preparations, Edward pre- 
people were impatient to ſee what courſe he would take. His tended punctually to obſerve the peace with Scotland, an 
courage, his abilities, and his active ſpirit, made them be- iſſued out upon that account ſeveral orders, which were not 
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* Rapin in abridging this article, has too plainly expreſſed the criminal dale's Baron. vol. i. p. 146, 147. 
converſation between the queen and the carl, which is here avoided in the v On Novemb. 29. Knighton, col. 2559. Walfing. p. 13% At a place 
article at large. | | © then called Elms, now Tyburn. His body, after hanging two days and o_ 

{ The ear} of March left four ſons, of whom Edmund his eldeſt died in nights, was granted to the friars minors, who buried it in their church, u- 
the flower of lus age, and left his fon Roger, who was reſtored to his grand- called Chriſt Church. 
tarher's eſtates and honours. The earl had alſo ſeven daughters, Katharine He was born at Woodſtock, June 15. Walſing. lers 
wile of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick ; Joan married to James * This year the art of weaving woollen cloth was brought from Fland = 
lord Audley ; Agnes to Lawrence de Haſtings earl of Pembroke; Marga- into England, by John Kempe, to whom the king granted his protection 3 
ret to Thomas fon and heir of Maurice lord Berkeley; Maud to John, ſon and at the ſame time invited over fullers dyers, &c. See Rymer's Feed, tom. 
and heir of John de Charleton lord Powis ; Blanch to Peter de Grandiſon; iv. p- 496. rode 
and Bearrix firit to Edward, fon and heir to Thomas of Brotherton earl Y There is a ſafe conduct for him to come to England, dated at We 
marſhal, ton of Ederard II. and afterwards to Sir Thomas de Brooſe. Dug- ftock, July 20, 1330. Rymer's Feed, tom. iv. p. 445, 452. | This 
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well executed. He even publiſhed a proclamation againſt 
ſach as were engaged in the ſervice of Baliol. But this ſtep 
was taken when they were ready to depart, and it was too late 
to prevent them. His ſole aim was, to make the public be- 
lieve, he was not concerned in an undertaking, of which in- 
deed he was the real author, 

[1 332] As ſoon as Baliol was ready he embarked his little 
army, conſiſting but of two thouſand five hundred men, and 
landed at Kinghorn, near Perth, from whence he ſent back 
his ſhips. , He was willing by that to ſhow his troops, they 


had nothing to truſt to but their valour. Mean while his per- 


arations could not be ſo private, but the Scots had intelli- 

ence thereof. Hardly were his men landed, when he heard 
that Alexander Seaton was coming to give him battle, at the 
head of ten thouſand men. All means of retreat being taken 
from the Engliſh, they had no hopes of ſafety but in victory. 
Accordingly, expecting their enemies with a noble reſolution, 
they fought with ſuch uncommon bravery, that the Scotch 

eneral, with an army much ſuperior, was ſhamefully and 
entirely routed *. The earl of Fife, who followed Seaton 
with a ſtill more numerous army, willing to revenge this 
diſgrace, had no better ſucceſs. After theſe victories Baliol 
advancing into the country, met with another body of Scotch 
troops, whom he likewiſe defeated. Five days after, he fought 
Nigrel Bruce, who came to attack him with ten thouſand 
men. In this laſt action he gave no quarter, becauſe he would 
not be incumbered with priſoners. | 

Four battles loſt in ſo ſhort a ſpace, throwing the Scots 
into the utmoſt - conſternation, Baliol had time to befiege 
Perth, called alſo St. John's Town, of which he eafily be- 
came maſter, He found there a great quantity of warlike 
ſtores and proviſions, which he wanted extremely, in order 
to make farther 248 His affairs obliging him to remove 
from Perth, Patrick Dunbar, earl of Marche, took advan- 
tage of his abſence, and beſieged the ſame town. But upon 
the firſt news of Baliol's marching to relieve it, he haſtily 


raiſed the ſiege, _ his army was ſuperior in number. 


Such terror had their former loſſes ſtruck into the Scots. 

Baliol's good fortune failed not to produce the uſual effects. 
Great numbers of lords and gentlemen of the country came 
and ſwore fealty to him. This defection, which threatened 
king David with a greater, obliged the young prince to fly 
with his queen into France, it being unſafe to remain any 
longer in their kingdom. Mean time, to influence the affairs 
of Scotland, Edward ſo managed it, that ſeveral private per- 
ſons fitted out a fleet in their own name, to give chace to 
that which the Scots had ſent to ſea, and which was their laſt 
refuge. The loſs of this fleet, which was deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh, quite confounded David's adherents. © The earl of 
Fife, who was one of the principal, fubmitted to the con- 
queror, and his example was followed by many others. Theſe 
good ſuccefles determined Baliol to cauſe himſelf to be 
erowned. The ceremony was performed at Scone, the uſual 
place of the inaugaration of the kings. 


The new king was no ſooner on the throne, but, in order - 
to perform his treaty with the king of England, he did him 


homage for the kingdom of Scotland, in the ſame. manner 
as his father had done it to Edward I. that is, with all the 
circumſtances denoting an entire ſubjection. In his letters- 
patent he ſaid expreſly, that it was with the conſent of the 
king of England, and the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, that he 
recovered the poſſeſſion of his inheritance, of which he ſup- 


_ poſed, contrary to the truth, that John his father was deprived 


by Robert Bruce, Moreover, he refigned to the king of 
England, in payment of the ſupplies received from him, the 
town and caſtle of Berwick, which were ſtill in the hands of 
king David. He offered likewiſe to marry Joanna, fiſter of 
Edward, if that princeſs's marriage with David Bruce could 
be annulled, Laſtly, he promiſed to furniſh the king his 
ſovereign with aids of men and money, whenever required. 
All theſe circumſtances plainly ſhew, Edward was but too 
tar concerned in this expedition, how much ſoever his hiſto- 
Lans may labour to clear him. 

Whilſt Baliol was puſhing his conqueſts in Scotland, Ed- 
ward called a parliament to demand a ſubſidy. His pretence 
vas, certain troubles in Ireland, which he repreſented as ſo 

ngcrous, that there was a neceſſity of ſending an army 
thither. The ſubſidy was readily granted. But whilſt the 
oops deſigned for the expedition were marching to embark, 
ne) received orders to advance towards the borders of Scot- 
land. Edward repreſenting to the parliament, that it was 
"ons to leave the northern counties defenceleſs, whilſt 
ic neighbours ' were in arms, and affirming his preſence 


* This battle w 
41th of Auguſt, 
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as fought at Gleneſmere, near St, John's town, on the 
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was neceſſary in thoſe parts, it was reſolved that the Iriſh ex- 
pedition ſhould be deterred to ſome other time. Probably, 
the parliament did not ſuffer, themſelves to be deceived, but 
choſe to ſhut their eyes voluntarily, not to obſtruct the king's 
deſigns, 

rea 33] Mean time, Edward finding that by the rapidity of 
Baliol's conqueſts, his project ſucceeded to his wiſh, imme- 
diately pulled off the maſk. He began, upon frivolous pre- 
tences to complain that the Scots had violated: the treaty of 
peace. He muſt have been in great want of good reaſons, 
ſince he uſed one ſo very unlikely in the then circumſtances 
of Scotland. The regent left by king David, ſpared neither 
excuſes, nor intreaties, nor ſubmiſſions, to divert the impend- 
ing ſtorm, but all to no purpoſe. Edward, who had formed 
the deſign of taking, Berwick, ſoon after beſieged that place, 
and obliged the governor to fign a capitulation, promiſing to 


. ſurrender the town, unleſs relieved by ſuch a day. During 


that time, the regent, ſeeing Berwick could not be ſaved 
without exerting his utmoſt, levied an army, and was advanc- 
ing with all ſpeed to give the Engliſh battle. Edward, who 
was informed of it, expected him at Halydon-hill, where was 
fought a bloody battle, which ended in the entire rout of the 
army of Scotland. Seven Scotch earls were ſlain on the ſpor, 
with nine hundred knights, and four thouſand gentlemen, be- 
fides thirty two thouſand common ſoldiers, if we may believe 
the Engliſh hiſtorians. But the Scots own but ten thouſand, 
which doubtleſs is nearer the truth. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of Berwick, which the king annexed 
for ever to the crown of England. 

The ſucceſs of the campaign anſwering Edward's ex- 
pectation, he returned into his own dominions, leaving with 
Baliol a body of troops to complete the reduction of Scotland. 
Strengthened with this aid, Baliol took ſeveral towns, after 
which he held his firſt parliament at Edenborough *®. He 
cauſed whatever had been done in favour of the king of 
England to be confirmed and ratified. Moreover, all the 
Engliſh lords who had ſerved him, recovered the lands they 
had loſt in Scotland, or acquired others. All the acts of par- 
liament paſſed in the reign of Robert Bruce were annulled as 
wanting a lawful authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with ſhew- 
ing his gratitude to Edward, by the ceſſion of Berwick, and 
doing him homage, but reſigned to him likewiſe Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and the caſtle of Edenborough, 
in reward, as he ſaid himſelf in his letters, for the aſſiſtance 
received from him to recover his dominions. 

[1334] This voluntary homage, and theſe .extraordinary 
alienations, made him forfeit the eſteem and affection of his 
new ſubjects. It was eaſy for them to ſee, that Baliol was but 
Edward's inſtrument to render himſelf maſter of Scotland. In 
this belief, they reſolved to ſhake off the yoke of their new 
king, who ſo viſibly betrayed the intereſts of the nation. 
Some of the great men headed a body of mal-contents, and 
went in queſt of Baliol, who expected nothing leſs than to be 
attacked. They ſurprized and defeated him, forcing him to 
fly on an horſe without a ſaddle to Carliſle, from whence he 
ſent his protector word of the misfortune befallen him. 

About the ſame time Edward ſummoned a parliament, and 
communicated his defign, as he ſaid, of going to the Holy 
Land with the king of France, and other chriſtian princes. 
But the news of the revolution in Scotland, made him alter 
his pretended project. Having obtained an aid of money, he 
marched towards that kingdom at the head of a numerous 
army, and penetrated without oppoſition to the northern 
counties, whilſt the Scotch army kept in poſts, where it was 
not poſſible to attack them. So, for want of enemies to en- 
gage with, he left Scotland, and returned into England. 
Hardly had he reached the borders, when Dunbar, who com- 
manded the Scotch army, ſallying out of his retreats, retook 
ſome places from the Engliſh. As the ſeaſon would not per- 
mit the king to go in queſt of his enemies, he ſent his troops 
into winter quarters, and that he might be at hand, reſolved to 
paſs the winter at Roxburgh. 

[1335] In the ſpring, he attacked Scotland by ſea and land. 

e even advanced as far as the northern ocean. But he reaped 
no great advantages from this incurſion, as the north parts of 
Scotland could not be kept without an army always there, 
ſuperior to that of the Scots. So finding he could not allure 
them to a battle, he ſtaid ſome time at Perth, whilſt the ear] 
of Cornwal his brother ravaged the weſtern counties of that 
unfortunate kingdom. It is true, the Scots gained ſome ad- 
vantage over five hundred Engliſh archers, who ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized. They took likewiſe the earl of Namur 
and his brother, who ſerved in Edward's army. But this laſt 


Edward de Bohun, William de Montacute, Henry de Percy, Ralph de Ne- 
ville, ſteward of his houſhold, and Geoffrey de Scrope, chiet-uitice, 
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advantage proved fatal to them, as it occaſioned the loſs of there is a letter to the inhabitants of Bayonne, poſitively pro. 
the carl of Murry, regent of the kingdom. The earl, who miſing them never to make peace with F rance without the; 
was ſo generous as to giye his two priſoners their liberty, car- being included, though he was not then im war with th, 
rying his civilities a little too far in waiting upon them to the crown. It was not therefore Robert d'Artois, expelled France 
frontiers, had the misfortune to be taken by a party. of the and ſheltered in England, that inſpired him with the thought, 
garriſon of Roxburgh. This accident added to the loſſes al- of invading France, as all the hiſtorians unanimouſly afhry, 
ready ſuſtained by the Scots, that of a good general, and a I do not deny however, that Robert d Artois, diſpleaſed With 
very able regent. Philip de Valois, helped by his councils, and perhaps by the 

Mean time, the pope and the king of France were uſing conſideration of his friends in France, to make him hafen 
their intereſt, though indirectly, for king David, by endea- the execution of his project. But fince Robert d'Artois i; 
vouring to turn the Engliſh arms another way. Whilſt Ed- generally reckoned the author of this undertaking, and of 
ward was at Perth, he received embaſſadors from France, who the calamities ſuffered by France on that occaſion, it will no: 
jointly with the pope's nuncio, preſſed him to perform his be improper to inform the reader of the reaſons which that 
engagements to carry his arms into Paleſtine. He eafily per- prince, deſcended from Lewis VIII. thought he had to con. 


Scotland. So, to avoid all farther ſolicitations, he plainly ſomething of the genealogy of the houſe of Artois, 
told Philip's embaſſadors, that by God's grace, he was in a | 

condition to make war againſt the infidels, without their maſ- LEWIS VIIL 
ter's aid, as ſoon as he had finiſhed the conqueſt of Scotland. * LL as * 

This anſwer convinced the Scots, that he was fully reſolved St. Lewis Robert I. 

not to end the war till he was abſolute maſter of the king- K. of France. E. of Artois. . 
dom, the greateſt part voluntarily ſubmitted, plainly per- is bers If, Maud 


ceiving it was not poſſible for them to reſiſt any longer. a 
They who took that courſe obtained very favourable terms, E. of Artois. — E. of Burg. REO 
Philip of Artois Joanna de B. Blanch de Burg. 


but there were others who choſe rather to be expoſed to the 
laſt extremities, than ſubmit to the yoke of the Engliſh. q before his father. Phili 


l le Lo Charles the Fair, 
After the campaign was over, Edward returned in triumph | | | "s . 
to England b, having ordered Perth, Edinburgh, and Sterling Robert III. Blanch of Faance. 
to be refortified, and left the government of Scotland to the of Artois. Eudes duke of Burg. 


earl of Athol. 


The new general, who though a Scotchman, had joined Robert earl of Artois, ſon of Lewis VIII. king of Fran, 
with Edward, in order to revenge ſome affronts received from had a ſon and a daughter, namely, Robert and Maud. Ro- 


his countrymen, had no ſooner the command of the Enghſh bert II. was earl of Artois, and Maud married Othenin, 
army, but he went and laid ſiege to Kildrumney. Dunbar earl of Burgundy, by whom ſhe had two daughters, Joanna 
and Douglaſs, who commanded the Scotch forces, haſtened and Blanch, who were wives to Philip le Long, and Charles 
to its rehef, and though their army was not near ſo numerous, the Fair, kings of France. Joanna had a daughter called 
they defeated and flew the earl of Athol, and relieved the Blanch, married to Eudes, duke of Burgundy. Robert II. 
town. This ſucceſs reviving the courage of the Scots, they had but one ſon, named Philip, who dying before the el 
came together from all parts, under the conduct of theſe two his father, left Robert the ſon, the third of that name, bur 
generals, who made a very confiderable progreſs. not earl of Artois, Robert III. claimed the earldom, 
[1336] Edward, who thought he had ſufficiently tamed grandſon to Robert IT. and the next male heir. But Maud 
the Scots, fell into a fury upon the news of this freſh revolt. his great aunt, maintained that the ſucceſſion belonged to 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit he marched a fourth time her, as fiſter to Robert II. and nearer by one degree than 
into the heart of Scotland, and ravaged in a mercileſs man- Robert III. The court of peers decided the affair in favour 
ner the counties that had declared againſt him. In his re- of Maud, whoſe two daughters were married to the two 
turn he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and ſome other places younger ſons of Philip the Fair. Robert d' Artois ſubmitted 
of leſs note; and leaving a ſmall army with Baliol, marched to the ſentence during Philip's life, and all the reign of Lewis 
back to his dominions, where he was called by more impor- Hutin, but took up arms in the regency of Philip le Long, 
tant affairs. This was Edward's laſt expedition into Scotland. and got poſſeſſion of Artois. When from regent, Philip wa 
It was time for that unhappy kingdom to enjoy ſome repoſe. become king, the affair of Artois was again brought before 
Since it was invaded by Edward I. fo much Scotch blood had the court o peers, and decided once more in favour of Maud 
been ſpilt, that it was very ſurpriſing after ſo many loſſes, his mother-in-law. After the death of Chartes the Fair, Ro- 
the people of that country ſhould ſtill be able to contend for bert d'Artois was of all the great men of France, the perſon 
their liberty. | that acted with the moſt warmth, to procure the crown for 
Edward's four expeditions into Scotland gained him no Philip de Valois his brother-in-law, and maintained the mot 
doubt a great reputation. But it ſeems that part of his lory ſtrenuoufly the authority of the Salic-law. He hoped there- 
might have been diſputed, by the confideration of the Laps. by to eſtabliſh a precedent in his favour, with regard to the 
riority of his troops, more numerous, better diſciplined, and earldom of Artois, and that the Salic-law being admitted, 
more amply provided with all things neceſſaty, than thoſe of with reſpect to the crown, all the fiefs thereof would be ſub- 
the Scots. He was willing therefore to demonſtrate in a larger ject to the ſame law. Sog,depending upon this precedent, 
and more noble field, that he was not afraid to face the and the advantage of being brother-in-law to the new king, 
greateſt dangers, and ro contend with more formidable ene- he revived the proceſs, and produced certain charters under 
mics. So, trom hencetorth neglecting Scotland, which he the great ſeal, to confirm his right. But Philip cauſed the 
believed tufficiently ſubdued, and which afforded him no charters to be examined ſo ſtrictly, that they were diſcovered 
more laurels, he reſolved to attack France, the moſt power- to be counterfeit, for which a gentlewoman of Artois, who 
ful ſtate of all Europe, and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to had forged them, was ſeverely ' puniſhed, The charters 0 
wreſt the crown from Philip de Valois. I have already men- which Robert founded his elaim, being rejected, the carldom 
tioned his claim to that kingdom, from which he was exclud- of Artois was adjudged to Blanch, daughter of Philip de 
ed by virtue of the Salic-law, As he pretended the law was Long, by virtue of the right ſhe had from Maud her grand- 
miſunderſtood, and as that was the origin of a long and mother. Robert, full of indignation, fell into a paſſion with 
bloody war, which oftcn brought France into extreme danger, . the king, and upbraided him in ſuch a manner, as touched 
there would be a fort of neceſſity, before we proceed to par- him very ſenſibly. It is ſaid he proceeded to threats, which 
ticulars, to ſno the real foundation of the war. But as this determined the king to proſecute him with the utmoſt rig 
matter cannot be briefly explained, I muſt beg the reader's He ordered him tobe ſummoned before the peers, and cau, 
leave to refer him to the differtation at the end of this reign, ing him to be condemned for non- appearance, commanded 
that the thread of the hiſtory may not be interrupted. It the ſentence to be publicly read in the ſtreets of Par. 
ſutfices here to ſay in a word, that Edward pretended, the Robert withdrew into Hainault, but Philip not letting bim 
Salic-lau, in excluding females from the ſucceſſion to the reſt there, he took the deſperate courſe of throwing bimſel 
crown, did not exclude their male. iſſue, from whence he infer- into the arms of the king of England. He found that m. 
red, that the next male-heir ought to ſucceed. narch finiſhing the war with Scotland, and meditating ®: 
The Collection of the Public Acts contains ſeveral pieces, enterprize upon France. In all likelihood, he contribute 
clearly ſhewing, that although Edward ſeemed to ſubmit to by his ſolicitations to haſten the execution of that project. 
the judgment given againſt him at Paris, he was meditating [1337 ] So important a war could not be undertaken, Wi 


. . ; 
ſome great deſign, and that againſt France. Amongſt others, out extraordinary preparations, and the ſupport of ive! 


b. 
T 


* Having granted the Scots a truce, for about a month, at the requeſt of Sund 


— OO ay before Aſcenſion-Day. 1336. Rymet's Ford, Tom. iv. P- 6 
the pope, and the king of France; which was afterwards prolonged till the 7 Ne 495 4 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


alliances which might balance the ſuperiority, France had 
then over England. Edward had now gained the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, the duke of Brabant, the earls of Guelders 
and Hainault, his brothers in · law, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
and ſeveral other German princes : nay, he negle&ed not 
the private aſſitances of divers lords of Germany, Flanders, 
Holland, Brabant, and Gaſcogne, who were to ſupply him with 
a number of horſe, in proportion to the ſums he gave them. 
All theſe troops drawn together, and joined to the Engliſh, 
would have made a very numerous army. But theſe alliances 
were not near fo advantageous, to him, as that procured him 
by Robert d' Artois with James d'Artevelle, a brewer of Ghent. 
The credit of that burgher was ſo great in Flanders, that he 
had cauſed the principal cities to revolt againſt the carl ©, 
This prince was even reduced to the neceſſity of flying for re- 
fuge into France, till Philip, who had engaged to reſtore 
him, was able to accompliſh his promiſe. Edward taking 
advantage of this juncture, offered his protection to the Fle- 
mings, who gladly acce ted it, apprehenfive as they were, 
of being oppreſſed by Philip. This alliance was the more 
advantageous, as beſides the ſupplies he expected from the 
Flemings, it afforded him the conveniency of aſſembling his 
army in Flanders, and a means to open a way into the ene- 
my's country from that quarter. The parliament, who ap- 
proved of his deſign, having granted him large ſubſidies to 
carry it on, he raiſed one of the fineſt armies that had ever 
been levied in England. Till all his allies were ready to act, 
he ſent part of his troops to the relief of the Flemings, 
whom their earl was vigorouſly attacking, with the aſſiſtance 
of the French. Upon the arrival of theſe troops, Guy, bro- 
ther of the earl of Flanders, who was poſted in the iſle of 
Cadſent, was defeated and taken priſoner. This ſucceſsful 
beginning of the Engliſh arms fo broke the meaſures of the 
earl of Flanders, that the cities, which till then had been for 
him, declared againſt him. 

Whilſt Edward was making his preparations for this im- 
portant war, the object of all his cares, he ſummoned a par- 
lament ©, The principal buſineſs was to ſettle the woollen- 
trade, which was of very great conſequence to the kingdom. 
In this parliament he created prince Edward his eldeft fon 
duke of Cornwal, being the firſt in England that bore the 
title of duke f. | 

When the king was almoſt ready to begin the war, he 
wrote to the pope and cardinals, to juſtify his enterprize 
againſt France. He complained in his letters, that though, 
after the death of Charles the Fair his uncle, the crown was 
devolyed to him as next heir, he was deprived of it by a raſh 
and unjuſt ſentence : that the embaſſadors ſent to Paris to de- 
mand the crown, not only were not heard, but were treated 
with that violence as even to be threatened, and put in dan- 
ger of their lives: that by taking from a minor the crown, 
which of right belonged to him, the peers of France acted 
like robbers rather than judges ; and that he proteſted againſt 
whatever was done during Ris nonage. Then he ſaid, that 
Philip de Valois, not content with uſurping the kingdom of 
France, had before any declaration of war, unjuſtly ſeized 
Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, and without cauſe, 
united theſe two provinces to the crown: that he had coun- 
tenanced the Scotch rebellion, inſtead of aſſiſting him, as 
he was obliged by the bond of affinity. Laſtly, that by his 
whole conduct he had ſhewn himſelf to be his mortal enemy, 
and extremely uneaſy at every thing tending to the honour of 
England. | 

Theſe letters being communicated to Philip, he anſwered, 
that by the Salic-law, and rhe judgment of the peers, Edward 
was excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown of France, to 
Which befides he could pretend no manner of right, fince he 


This man, by undertaking to be patron to the people, had all hinge at 
his command. He never walked the ſtreets without fixty or eighty luſty 
yeomen at his heels, who upon a ſign given them, killed every man they 
met, who was not a friend to this James. He collected and ſpent as he 
pleated the earl's rents and profits ; he baniſhed all the lords whora he ſuſ- 
I to be the earl's friends; and in every town he had ſoldiers in pay, to 
and give him notice of any perſon, who had a deſign againſt him, whom 
he never left till he had baniſhed or deſtroyed. He was murdered at length 
0 1345, by the populace, for endeayouring to make king Edward's ſon earl 
1 ders. Froiflart, 1. i. c. 31. ; 
This parliament was held the Friday before Michaelmas, And in it the 
community of the kingdom granted the king a tenth, and the citizens and 
geiles a fifteenth, The clergy alſo granted a tenth for three years, — 
after, the king iſſued out a commiſſion for ſeizing the eſtates of the 
mbard merchants in England, who were grown odious on account of their 
ulury and extortion. He ſeized alſo the revenues of the alien priories, eſ- 
becially of the-Cluniac and Ciftercian order. Rot. Clauſ. 11 Edw. III. p- 
*. M. 40. Dorſ. Walſing. Rymer's Feed, Tom. iv. p. 777. 
lis parliament was held about the middle of March; and it was enact. 
tat no wool of Engliſh growth ſhould be tranſported beyond ſea; and 
all cloth-workers Mould be received, from whatſoever foreign parts they 
"ne, and encouraged, Rymer's Feed, Tom. iv. p. 723, 751» It was 


385 
was born out of the kingdom : that for his part, not ohly alt 
the French had received him for king, but Edward himſelf 
had ſubmitted to their judgment: that the homage he had 
done in perſon; and confirmed by his letters patent, was a 
clear evidence, that he was himſelf convinced of the ground- 
leffneſs of his pretenſions. Edward replied, that his proteſ- 
tation in the preſence of his council before he went and did 
homage, prevented its being any prejudice to him: that the 
fear of lofing his lands in France, was the ſole motive of it; 
which, added to the conſideration of his minority, was more 
than ſufficient to invalidate whatever had been hitherto done. 
Of rheſe two reaſons, the firſt would hardly have been ad- 
mitted in a court of juſtice; but it was not there this fa- 
mous proceſs was to be tried. Mean time, Edward willing 
to ſhew his allies he was too far engaged in the conteſt to re- 
cede, ordered the duke of Brabant to demand the crown of 
France in his name. At the ſame time he made him his 
heutenant-general for that whole kingdom, with orders to 
the French, whom he called his ſubjects, to pay him obe- 
dience. | 

To try to prevent the evils, which a quarrel of this nature 
might bring upon Chriſtendom, Benedict XII. who then fill- 
ed the papal throne, uſed all his intereſt with the two kings. 
But as Edward was the aggreſſor, the pope ſent firſt to him 
two cardinals, with inſtructions to uſe all poſſible endeavours 
to perſuade him to pcace. Theſe two legates diſcharged 
their commiſſion with great zeal, and were very urgent with 
Edward to put the affair in negociation, They -could not 
however help ſhowing ſome partiality in favour of France, be- 
cauſe of Edward's allliance with the emperor, the pope's pro- 
feſſed enemy. Nevertheleſs the king let him know, their 
mediation was agreeable to him, and he would make peace; 
provided terms were offered anſwerable to his rights. He 
even promiſed to defer the execution of his defigns till next 
March. But this was no great favour, fince it was then De- 
cember. He ſpent the reft of the winter in preparing his 
army and fleet, and eſpecially in ſtrengthening the league 
with new allies. Amovg whom, we find in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Auſtria, and the Dauphin of Viennois, who are all three 
reckoned by the hiſtorians among the allies of France. This 
gives occafion to preſume they were firſt engaged with Ed» 
ward, but afterwards ſuffered themſelves to be gained by 
Philip. The Dauphin had entertained the project of erecting 
his dominions into a kingdom : which, probably, was the 
reafon of his joining with Edward, hoping without doubt 
that he would uſe his intereſt with the emperor to obtain his 
deſire. This project not ſucceeding, he eſpouſed the quarrel 
of France. The earl of Hainault, being willing alſo to en- 
ter into the league, defired, that Edward might have the title 
of Vicar of the Empire, in order to have a pretence to join 
forces with him, as general of the emperor's army. To ſa- 
tisfy the earl, and in expectation of bringing other German 
princes to the ſame reſolution, Edward was pleaſed to de- 
mand that dignity of the emperor. 

[1338] When he had taken all the precautions ſuggeſted 
to him by prudence, he departed from England, with a fleet 
of five hundred ſail S, and ſteered his courſe towards Antwerp, 
where he was called by important affairs. It was neceflary 
He ſhould be near his allies, that he might take with them all 
proper meaſures for the execution of his defigns. Although 
his embaſſadors had concluded alliances in his name with ſe- 
veral princes, there were ſtill many things to be ſettled with 
them, before they could aflemble their forces. This was pro- 
perly what retarded ſeyeral months the opening of the cam» 


paign. But this delay was not entirely fruitleſs. During that 


time,.Edward went and conferred at 'Cologne, with the em- 


alſo ordained, that none ſhould wear any cloths made beyond ſea, except the 
king, queen, and their children; alſo, that none ſhould wear foreign furs 
or hlks, unleſs he was worth one hundred pounds of yearly rents. A Mu- 
runuth, Walſ. N. B. Walſingham places this under the year 1335; but he 
differs from the records and other hiſtorians by two and ſometimes three 
ears. 

5 t He was inveſted with this dukedom, “by a wreath on his head, a ring 
on his finger, and a filver verge.“ Since which time the eldeſt fon of the 
king of England is born duke of Cormwval. At the ſame Tolemnity were 
created ſix earls, viz. Henry de Lancaſter, earl of Derby, William de Mon- 
tacute earl of Saliſbury, Hugh de Audley of Gloceſter, William de Clinton 
of Huntingdon, William de Bohun of Northampton, and Robert de Ufford 
of Suffolk, Walſ. Twenty knights were alſo then created, among whom, 
ſays Speed, was fir Thomas de la Moor, who wrote the life of Edward II. 
and is of ten quoted by Rapin. He wrote in French, but has been fince 
tranſlated into Latin, and frequently publiſhed in Engliſh by our general 
chroniclers. He treats very largely of that king's ſufferings. 

s He failed for Orewell in Suffolk, July 16. 3 Feed, tom. v. p. 65. 
Wall. p. 136. There was a parliament held on February 3, in which the 
laity granted the king one half of all their wool for the next ſummer; at the 
ſame time he took the whole of the clergy, making them pay nine marks for 
every lack of the beſt wool, Knighton, As 
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peror h, who ordered a patent to be drawn up appointing him 
vicar of the empire, according to his defire. This favour was 
attended_with the promiſe of a powerful aſſiſtance, a promiſe 
which was afterwards very lamely performed. The cities of 
Flanders having entered into the league by means of James 
d'Arteville, were grown apprehenſive of homg one day aban- 
doned to the vengeance of their earl, and the king of France. 
It was therefore neceſſary for Edward to ſhew himſelf to the 
Flemings, in order to encourage them by his preſence. To 
that end he took a journey to Ghent and granted the principal 


- cities ſeveral privileges, in order to encourage their trade with 


England. ( 1339] During this interval, he | gre the marquis 
of Juliers to make him a peer of England, which he did atter- 
wards, by creating him earl of Cambridge'. His power as 
vicar of the empire, enabled him to erect the earldom of 
Guelders into a duchy, and to grant the city of Cologne di- 
vers privileges, by which means he ſtrengthened his alliance 
with the archbiſhop. Among all his allies, the duke of Bra- 
bant gave him the moſt trouble. That prince fearing, the 
two monarchs would be reconciled at his coſt, great princes 
frequently neglecting the intereſts of the ſmaller who have 
ſerved them, was willing to ſecure himſelf, before he engaged 
in the league. The more diffident he was, the more Edward 
laboured to be aſſured of his affiſtance. Beſides the money 
with which he profuſely ſupplied him *, he gave him hopes 
of the honour of having, one day, for his ſon-in-law the duke 
of Cornwal, preſumptive heir of the crown of England. 
Moreover to make him perfectly eaſy, he was pleaſed to give 
it under his hand, not to quit the Low-Countries till the war 
was ended. | 

But all theſe affairs, though of great moment, were not 
the ſole cauſe of Edward's long ſtay in Brabant. As his ex- 
pence was exceſſive m, he endeavoured, during that time, to 
borrow money of all the foreign princes. He did not ſcruple 
even to apply to private perſons, and take up ſuch ſums as 
they were willing to lend, though never ſo ſmall : nay, we 
find in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he pawned his 
crown to the archbiſhop of Triers for fifty thouſand florins. 

During Edward's ſtay at Antwerp, his queen was delivered 
there of a prince called Lionel, Here likewiſe he received a 
letter from the pope, repreſenting to him in ſtrong tems, the 
dangers he was expoſing himſelf to, by his alliance with 
Lewis of Bavaria, who ſtood excommunicated, At the ſame 
time, he reproached him, for undervaluing himſelf, in re- 
ceiving from the pretended emperor, the title of Vicar of the 
Empire, ſo much beneath him. But thefe remonſtrances 
made little impreſſion upon him. Though the pope threaten- 
ed to proceed to extraordinary cenſures againſt him, he choſe 
rather to run that hazard, than interrupt the execution of his 
deſigns. 

Every thing being ready to open the campaign, which had 
been retarded till September, Edward put himſelf at the head 
of forty thouſand men, and encamped between Marchienne 
and Doway. Then he marched towards le Cambrefis, and 
halted ſome time before the walls of Cambray. Here he was 
informed, that Philip was advancing with a formidable army, 
to give him battle. As the war was immenſely expenſive, 
and as it was his intereſt to end it at once; as ſoon as he re- 


h At this interview, two thrones being erected in the open market-place, 
one for the emperor, the other for the king ; the emperor took his place firit, 
and king Edward fat down by him. There were apps four great dukes, 
three archbiſhops, fix biſhops, and thirty-ſeven earls : and according to the 
heralds, ſeventeen thouſand barons, bannerets, knights, and ſquires. The 
emperor having the ſceptre. jn his right hand, and the globe in his left, 
-and a knight of Almain holding over his head a naked ſword ; his imperial 
majeſty did then and there declare the diſloyalty, falſehood, and villainy of 
the king of France; and thereupon defied him, and pronounced that he and 


his adherents had forfeited the 1 and favour of the empire. And 


then he conſtituted king Edward vicar general of the empire, granting unto 
him full and abſolute power over all the country on this fide, as far as Co- 
logne; whereof he gave him his imperial charter, in fight of all that were 
preſent. Joſ. Barne's life of Edward III. Knighton. 

On the ſeventh of May, 14 Edward III. and gave him a grant of twenty 
pounds a year, payable out of the iſſues of Cambridgeſhire, tor the ſupport 
of that dignity ; with a penſion of one thouſand pounds per annum. But he 
never had any ſummons to parliament, He was queen Philippa's fiſter's 
fon. He died without male- iſſue. Cotton's Abridg, p. 23. Rymer's Fced, 
tom. v. p. 279. 

He gave him July 1, 1337, fixty thouſand pounds. See Rymer's Feed, 
tom. w. p. 777. 

N al this time the carl of Huntingdon, was made guardian or lieute- 
nant of Suffolk, and the Lord Robert Morley, of Norfolk; which ſeems to 
be the firſt example of this kind. Knighton.— Voung prince Edward, who 
was guardian of the realm, held a parliament at Northampton, July 26. 
which granted out of every town a twentieth upon goods amounting to the 
value of twenty ſhillings. They moreover granted the king all the wool of 
the kingdom to be bought at a certain price. An aid was alſo given by the 
clergy that held in capite ; and afterwards a tenth for two years by the con- 
vocation, which met October 1, Knighton, Polychron. Rot, Clauſ. 12 Ed- 
v. ard III. . 

; = The reader may judge of it by the following account taken from Dr, 
Brady, | | 
©" The prince by the gay, twenty ſhillings, 


is Froiſſart's account, who is accuſed by the French of bein 


ceived this intelligence, he paſſed the Schelde, in order to nt 
his enemy. A few days after, the two armies beine Je, 
camped near one another, about Vironfoſſe, Philip ſent a wh 
rald to offer him battle, on condition it ſhould be in an — 
plain. Edward accepted the challenge, and left him to appel 
the time and place. The 22d of October was fixed tor * 
deciſion of this famous quarrel. But whilſt both fides ira 
preparing with equal ardour for battle, Philip was diſcoura d 
y a letter from Robert king of Naples. This prince, — 
＋ for a great aſtrologer, foretold him ill ſucceſs, whereye, 
e ſhould fight the Engliſh. At leaſt, this is what fey, 
hiſtorians affirm; adding, that upon the credit of the pregic 
tion, Philip retired, not daring to venture a battle. Oth,,, 
however maintain, with more likelihood, that the letter would 
not have induced him to take ſuch a ſtep, if the great men 
who attended him, had not checked his ardour by more pru. 
dent counſels. It is ſaid, they repreſented to him, that in the 
battle which was going to be fought, he hazarded no leſs thay 
his crown; whereas Edward ventured only ſoldiers, mot ot 
whom were not his own; and, upon this remonſtrance, he 
reſolved, though with reluctance, to give his enemy this {mal 
advantage. When Edward ſaw there was no likelihood of 
bringing Philip to a battle, he marched into Hainault. This 


- 
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on all occaſions, too partial to the Engliſh. Nangis, a French 
hiſtorian, ſays, Edward retired firſt, not to hazard a battle 
This is not the only inſtance of the like contradiction amone 
the hiſtorians, It ſeems however, that on this occaſion it i; 
not likely, Edward, who paſled the Schelde to meet Philip 
ſhould retire for fear of fighting. But Philip's reaſons for not 
venturing a battle were very ſtrong. The honour of a king ot 
general confiſts not in fighting upon every occaſion, but only 
at a proper ſeaſon; and in not venturing the loſs of a king- 
dom without extreme neceſſity. Be this as it will, the fr 
campaign ended without bloodſhed, except in Guienne, where 
the two parties made war upon one another. But as nothing 


very remarkable happened, I ſhall not ſtay to relate the pur. 
ticulars, 


[1340] It was not poſſible for Edward to return to England 
ſo toon as he defired, being detained in the Low-Countries by 
a troubleſome affair, brought about by underhand practices. The 
king of France, vexed to ſee the advantages his enemy reaped 
by his alliance with the Flemings, found means, by the helpot his 
emiſlaries, to raiſe in the cities of Flanders a ſcruple for tak- 
ing up arms againſt their ſovereign lord. This ſcruple inflam- 
ed by the eccleſiaſtics, moſt of whom were in the intereſts of 
France, had already made a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
the people. Perhaps it would have cauſed in Flanders ſome 
revolution prejudicial to England, had not James d'Arteville 
found a ſpeedy remedy, by advifing Edward to aſſume the 
title of King of France, The propoſal being debated in the 
king's council, it was approved as a proper means to keep the 
Flemings in the league. And indeed, Edward reaped from 
it the advantage he was made to expect. Purſuant to the ad- 
vice, he ſtiled himſelf king of France, and quartered with 
his own arms the Flower-de-luces of France. He added this 
motto, DIEV ET MON DROIT®, declaring thereby, that he 
put his whole confidence in God, and the juſtneſs of his cauſe. 


The biſhop of Durham, ſix ſhillings and eight-pence. 

Thurteen earls, each by the day, fix ſhillings and eight-pence, 

Forty-four barons and baronets, each by the day, four ſhillings. 

One thouſand forty- ſix knights, each by the day, two ſhillings. 

Eſquires, conſtables, captains and leaders, four thouſand twenty-two, each 
by the day, one ſhilling, g J 

Vintenars that had the command of twenty men, or as our ſerjeants, and 
archers on horſe- back, five thouſand one hundred and four, each by the day, 
lix-pence. x 

Pauntenars [they were moſtly ſtrangers, but what otherwiſe is uot 
known] three hundred fifty five, each by the day, fix-pence. 

Hobelars five hundred, each by the day, ſix-pence. 

Archers on foot, fifteen thouſand four hundred and eighty, each by the 
day, three-pence. 

Maſons, carpenters, ſmiths, engineers, - tent-makers, -miners, gunner 
armed, and thoſe that had the care of the artillery, three hundred and four- 
—— tome at a ſhilling, others at ten- pence, fix-pence, and three-pence, by 
the day. | | 

Welthmen, foot four thouſand four hundred ſeventy four, whereof tuo 
hundred vintenars, each by the day, four-pence. The refidue, each by the 
day, two-pence, . 8 

The whole number of the men of the army, was beſides the lords, thirty 
one thouſand two hundred ninety four, maſters, captains, mariners and bos 
for ſeven hundred ſhips, barges, balingers, and victuallers, ſixteen thouland. 

The ſum total of the war, with the wages of the mariners from the 4! 
of June, in the 2oth year of Edward the third, to the 12th of October in 
the 21ſt year of his reign, one year and a hundred thirty one days, One my 
dred twenty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and one pounds, two ſhillings an 
nine pence, ob. Brady's append. vol, iii. No. 92. I. 1. c. 37. * 

" i. e. God and my Right—It having been enacted in the parliamer®s 
that the Engliſh wool ſhould not be exported out of the kingdom, but 
made into cloths within the king's dominions; one Thomas Blauket, - 
ſome other inhabitants of Briſtol, ſet up looms in their own houſes abo 
this time, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 137. 
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new title was not very ſurpriſing, fince all his previous 
W were clear evidences of Nis deſign. Some time 
J - he refuſed Philip the title of king, and forbid all his 
minitters to give him any other but that of earl of Valois. Be- 
| a 
won France, and by that had ſufficiently ſhewn, he 
ought himſelf the true king; though he had not yet ven- 
Tx take the name. Having broken the ice on account 
Lbs Flemings, he made no ſcruple to uſe the title of king of 
France in all public acts, and to mark this year as the firſt of 
his new reign» At the ſame time he publiſhed a declaration, 
notifying to the French, that the kingdom of France being, 
devolved to him by the death of Charles the Fair, according 
to God's will, which he would not oppoſe, he was reſolved 
to allume the government. He gave his new ſubjects all the 
uſual promiſes on the like occaſions, and offered his protec- 


ſuch as, after the example of the Flemings, would 
N * cheir ſovereign. The ſame day he publiſhed a 
8 manifeſto, containing a particular account of the 1 
I injuries received from Philip de Valois, and the offers made 
f by himſelf in order to a peace, that they might unite their 


| gainſt the infidels. 

: Though Edward had entered into engagements with the 
Juke of Brabant, to ſtay in the Low-Countries till the war 
was ended, it was not poſſible for him to keep his promiſe. 
His affairs neceſſarily called him into England: but to ſatisfy 
the duke, he left him in hoſtage four Engliſh lords of the 
firit quality, beſides the queen and his new-born prince, who 
continued at Antwerp for pledges of his return. After this 
«fir was thus ſettled, he paſſed into _— where he ar- 
rived in February. Preſently after he ſummoned a parlia- 
ment?, which, upon granting him a conſiderable ſubſidy, ob- 
rained from him the confirmation of Magna Charta. Before 
they broke up, the lords and commons preſented an addreſs, 
praying that the title of king of France, uſed in the Public 
Acts, might have no influence on the affairs relating to Eng- 
hund 4a. This requeſt was too reaſonable not to be immedi- 
ately granted. Though he had not yet acquired one foot of 
and in France, the new title was not diſpleaſing to the Eng- 
liſh, who fancied their king was become the greater for it. 
But pope Benedict was not pleaſed with it at all. He uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the king to quit the title, 
aticming, he had no right, by reaſon of the Salic Law, con- 
cerning which Philip had taken care to inſtruct him to his 


s of advantage. But his exhortations were ineffectual, 
$ of Though the firſt campaign had produced no conſiderable 
one event, Edward's preparations were a plain indication, that he 


expected greater matters: from the ſecond. He had increaſ- 
ed his fleet to three hundred © ſail of ſhips fit for war, and his 
army was much more numerous than the former. Every 
thing being ready about Midſummer, he embarked for Flan- 
ders, though he had intelligence, that the French fleet, con- 
fiting of four hundred fail, waited for him in the way to Sluys. 
His eager defire of acquiring fame, caufing him to receive 
the news with more joy than ſurprize, he reſolved to open a 
paſſage through the enemy, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority. 
He met them on the coaſt of Flanders, as he expected, and 
without heſitation began the engagement. This was the 
greateſt and moſt memorable that had been yet ſeen in thoſe 
teas, and the firſt wherein a king of England commanded in 
perſon. The ſhips, for the moſt part, grappling one another, 
both fides fought without ſtirring, as if they had been at land, 
from eight in the morning till ſeven at night. It Edward's 
valour filled the ſoldiers with admiration, his conduct raiſed 
no leſs wonder in the mariners, who were amazed to. ſee him 
give orders with ſuch prudence and foreſight, that one would 
have thought he had commanded at ſea all his life. The pre- 
lence and reſolution of the king, who appeared wherever was 
moſt danger, ſo encouraged his men, that they fought with 
an altoniſhing bravery. The French behaved, on their part 
with great courage ; but, after ſuſtaining many hours the ef- 


nce, by 
eof two Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby; William de Montacute earl of Sa- 
_ the libury, and earl marſhal ; William de Bohun, earl of Northampton; and 


Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk. 


s, thirty 1 Which met March 29. And therein the prelates, barons, and knights 
nd boys, ot {hr es granted the king for two years, the ninth ſheaf, fleece, and lamb ; 
boufand. me chizens and burgeſſes, the ninth part of all their goods; and the clergy 
\ the ath a tenth. Rot. Parl. 14. Edward III. Cotton's Abridg, p. 22. In conſide- 
gober in wi of this, ſeveral arrears and debts due to him, &c. were remitted, 
one hun- \ alling. There was a parliament before this, which met the 20th of Jan. 
lings and be prince being gone to Antwerp to his father, fix commiſſioners were ap- 
ER pointed to hold it in his room. In this, the commons granted the king for 
irliament, 1 ad twenty thouſand ſacks of wool ; in the tranfporting of which, mer- 
us b chants and owners of ſhips were to bear half the charges. Cotton's Abridg. 
uket, an 


The parliament beſought him, that they might be bound to obey him 
only as king of England: and that this nation ſhould not be in ſubjection to 
im as king of France, Whereupon the king gave the parliament his letters 
parnts of a fingular nature for that purpoſe, which alſo was made into a ſta 


P. 19. Rymet's Feed. tom. v. Pe 153. 
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appointed the duke of Brabant his lieutenant- 
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forts of the Engliſh, they were forced at laſt to leap into the 
ſea, to avoid the ſword of their enemies. Of the whole French 
fleet, but thirty ſhips efcaped *, the reſt being either taken or 
ſunk : ſo Edward's victory could not be more compleat. The 
Engliſh pretend, the French loſt thitty thouſand men. This 
grievous misfortune was long unknown to Philip, no one dar- 
ing to carry him the news, till his buffoon, by an unlucky jeſt, 
gave him occafion to diſcover it*._. ; 

Edward's good ſucceſs, in this engagement, afforded him an 
opportunity of peaceably landing his troops in Flanders, where 
he aſſembled the fineſt army that was ever commanded by any 
king of England. It conſiſted of one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men, Engliſh, Germans, Flemings and Gaſcons. With 
theſe numerous forces he befieged Tournay, after detaching 
fifty thouſand men under the conduct of Robert d'Artois, who 
poſted himſelf near St. Omer, to favour the ſiege. Theſe laſt 
troops were chiefly compoſed of the militia of Flanders, who 
knowing nothing of military diſcipline, went one day, with- 
out order, to. the number of eighteen thouſand, to attack the 
ſuburbs of St. Omer, with defign to plunder. The duke of 
Burgundy, who had thrown himſelf into that place, not being 
able to bear this bravado, allied out upon them, and flew above 
three thouſand, The loſs would have been inconſiderable, 
had it not produced a fatal effect. The ſame night the Fle- 
miſh troops, ſeized with a panic, quitted their camp in great 
diſorder, and ſhamefully retired, ſome to their own homes, 
others into Edward's camp. Some affirm, there was a bat- 
fle, wherein Robert d'Artois was entirely routed by the duke 
of Burgundy. But Froiflart, a cotemporary author, who re- 
lates this event in the above-mentioned manner, ſeems more 
worthy of credit than later writers. 

Mean time Philip, at the head of an army much ſtronger 
than Edward's, was advancing to the relief of Tournay. He 
was accompanied by the kings of Navarre and Bohemia, with 
all the nobility of his kingdom. His defign was not how- 
ever to engage, but only to harraſs the befiegers, in order to 
oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. Edward quickly perceiving 
Philip's intent, was very ſenſible how difficult it would be to 
take the town, whilſt the French army was ſo near: where-. 
fore to oblige his enemy to alter his purpoſe, he ſent a herald 
with a letter®, challenging him to fingle combat, or offerin 
to decide their quarrel by a hundred on each fide, or elſe by 
a general battle, The letter was directed, To Philip de 
Valois,” without any other title. Philip anſwered, * He had 
ſeen a letter addreſſed To one Philip de Valois, but as it was 
not for him, he returned no anſwer to the contents : never- 
theleſs, he took this occaſion to acquaint him, that with God's 
help, he hoped to drive him in a ſhort time out of his terri- 
tories,” 

It was difficult to forward the fiege of Tournay, by reaſon 
of the French army, which never ccaſed night and day to 
harraſs the beſiegers. Edward was three months before the 
towi, without making any great progreſs; and yet could 
not reſolve to raiſe the fiege, though there was little proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs. He was in great perplexity, but was freed 
trom it by Joanna de Valois his mother-in-law, ſiſter of the 
king of France, and widow of the late earl of Hainault, 
This princeſs, who was retired to the abbey of Fontenelle 
after the death of her huſband, came from her retreat to try 
to reconcile the two monarchs, one her brother, the other 
her ſon-in-law. She ſo managed it, that at length ſhe pre- 
vailed with them to conſent to a truce, which was to laſt from 
the 2oth of September, to the 25th of June the next year. 
It was afterwards prolonged for two years by the pope's medi- 
ation. As ſoon as the truce was figned, Edward departed for 
England with his queen, who had lived three years in the 
Low-Countries. She had been delivered there of two princes, 
namely, Lionel [at Antwerp] and John at Ghent, known af- 
terwards by the name of duke of Lancaſter *. 

It was a great mortification to Edward to be obliged, by 
the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a truce againſt his inclina- 


tute ann. 1341. See ſtatutes at large. 

r Two hundred and ſixty. R. Aveſbury. 

Sir John Crabbe, one of king Edward's admirals, was detached with 
forty ſhips to purſue them, but could not overtake them. Knighton. 

He came into the king's preſence, in a ſeemin paſſion, ws, cried out ſe- 
veral times, © cowardly — daſtardly Engliſhmen, faint-hearted 
Engliſhmen,” The king aſked him, why he called them ſo ? The jeſter an- 
ſwered, 4 Becauſe they durit not leap out of their ſhips into the fea, as our 
brave Frenchmen did.” Walſing. 7? 

u Dated in the fields near Tournay, July 26. Rymer's Fœd. T. v. p. 
199. Philip's anſwer is dated the zoth of the ſame month. 

During Edward's abſence, viz. July 7, a parliament met at Weſtmin- 
ſter ; wherein the lords and commons granted his majeſty the ninth of rheir 
corn, wool, and lambs. And the clergy undertook to raiſe twenty thouſand 
ſacks of wool for their ſervice ; fo that for every ſack of the beit fort, the 
king ſhould be anſwered fix pounds ; for others, five pounds ; and for the 
worſt of all, four marks; beſides his cuſtom of forty ſhillings for every 
ſack. Rymer's Fad, tom. v. p. 197. Cotton's Abridg. p. 27. 
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tion, and which in effect broke all his meaſures, Three very 
urgent reaſons compelled him to take this ſtep, which ſeemed 
ſo little agreeable to his vaſt deſigns. Firſt, the defection of 
the emperor and the duke of Brabant, who had both receded 
from the league. Secondly, the exceſſive charge of maintain- 
ing ſo numerous an army, for which the money that came 
from England in leſs fums than he expected, could not ſuffice; 
Laſtly, it was only a truce, which might ſave him the ſhame 


could have no hope of furprizing him: and yet it is hard 
judge, whether the negociations for a peace during the * 
were ſincere on his part, or intended only to amule his ene 
my. Be this as it will, if he really deſigned to make Peace, 
he was not long in that mind. The proſpect af freth advan. 
tages from the poſture of affairs in the duchy of Bretagne 
ſoon made him reſolve to improve fo favourable a junct,;. 
The ſhare England had in the quarrel concerning the ſucce. 


of raiſing the ſiege he had undertaken. Theſe reaſons were 
not only ſufficient to induce him to ſign the truce, but alſo 
indiſpenſably engaged him to procure ſome repoſe, in order 
to remedy the inconveniences cauſed by the levity of his al- 
lies, and the exhauſting of his treaſure. As for the duke of 
Rrabant, he allured him ſome time with the hopes of the 
fore - mentioned marriage: he even demanded the pope's diſ- 

But the affair, whether obſtructed by the 


— for it. 
ing himſelf, or the court of Rome, came to nothing. Where- 


upon the duke of Brabant finding himſelf amuſed, withdrew 
his troops, without openly breaking however with the king. 
As to the emperor, the aſſiſtance Edward received from him 
was ſo inconfiderable, that he would not have been much 
weakened by that loſs. But the emperor, in making a private 
peace with France, on pretence that Edward had concluded 
a truce without him, had at the ſame time revoked his patent 
of Vicar General of the Empire. This unforeſeen accident, 
which cauſed ſome of the German princes to go from the 
league, obliged Edward to take other meaſures. 

Bur Edward's chief buſineſs was to conſider how to pay his 
debrs, which were very confiderable. Moreover, it was ne- 
ceſſary to find means to continue the war when the truce 
ſhould be expired, without being liable to the like inconveni- 
ences. When he left England, he ſettled his affairs in ſuch 
a manner that he did not queſtion to receive punctually the 
money he wanted for to pay his numerous army. But he 
was no ſooner engaged m the fiege of Tournay, but, con- 
trary to his ex pectat ion, he was in want of money, and found 
himſelf thereby in very great ſtretghts*. Upon his arrival at 
London, he highly complained of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, whom he had left prime miniſter in his abſence. He 
accuſed him of maliciouſly obſtructing the levying of the ſub- 
fidy granted by the parliament, though it was by his advice 
and inſtances that he had engaged in the undertaking. More- 
over he complained, that having begun the fiege > { ron 
upon the archbiſhops's aſſurances that nothing ſhould be want- 
ing, he ſaw himſelf abandoned when he had moſt need of aſ- 
ſiſtance. That the archbiſhop had not only broke his word, 
but likewiſe oppoſed all the expedients offered to raiſe money. 
In ſhort, that he was the ſole cauſe of the length and ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the ſiege of Tournay, [1341] The archbiſhop, 
ſeeing himſelf thus expaſed to the king's diſpleaſure, at- 
tempted in his turn to vex him. He complained of an ex- 
traordinary levy of money made fince the king's return, con- 
trary to the liberties of Magna Charta, and threatened the col- 
leors with excommunication. His aim was to raiſe a com- 
motion among the people. Probably he would have carried 
his revenge farther, if he had not perceived his proceedings 

. diſapproved by the parliameat. As he was afraid of being 
abandoned, he choſe, though ſomewhat of the lateſt, to caſt 
himſelf upon the king's mercy, Edward very willingly re- 
ceived his ſubmiſſions, tor fear of engaging in a quarrel, 
which muſt have been prejudicial to him, by reaſon of his 
frequent occaſion for the clergy's aſſiſtance. 

Some have imagined the archbiſhop ſuffered himſelf to be 
gained by the pope, who was diſpleaſed with the war, and 
very much biaſſed in favour of France. There appeared 
quickly after a ſenſible proof of the. pope's partiality in his 
putting all Flanders under an interdict, becauſe the Flemings 
had taken part againſt the king of France their ſovereign lord. 
The Flemiſh clergy obſerved the interdict ſo ſtrictly, that 
people were obliged to ſend into England for leſs ſcrupulous 
prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice. The Flemings received 
theſe ecclefiaſticks without any. ſcruple, and pretended to 
evade the pope's cenſures, by affirming they were built upon 
2 wrong foundation, fince Edward was the real king of France, 
and Philip an uſurper. 

The war undertaken by Edward againſt France had ſuc- 
ceeded fo ill that all his expences had not acquired him one 
foot of land in the kingdom he had pretended to conquer. 
After ſo great, though truitleſs endeavours, there was no ap- 
pearance of his ever being able to exert the like: => 
quently, it would probably make him defiſt from his deſign. 
Beſides, the truce affording his enemy leiſure to prepare, he 


* The king, upon his return, ordered the following perſons to be impri- 
ſoned, the lord Nicholas de la Beche, conſtable of the Tower; Andrew 
Aubray, mayor of London; the lord Thomas Wake; Sir John St. Paul, 
keeper of the great ſeal ; the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor; the biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, lord treaſurer; Sir John Stonore, lord chief 


. 


being better informed than he imagined, commanded him not 


hon of that dukedom, obliges me to give ſome account of tie 
caſe, for the better underſtanding of the ſequel. 


ARTHUR U. duke of Bretagne. 


1ſt Wife. 2d Wiſe, 
John II. Guy Peter Jotin E. of 
D. of Bret. E. of d. with- Montfort. 
d. 1341. Poptievre. out iſſue. 
Joanna 
Charles de Blois 


Arthur II. duke of Bretagne, left three ſons by his 6:6 
wife; John II. who ſucceeded him, Guy earl of Pontiey;: 
and Peter. By a ſecond wife he left a fourth ſon calle John, 
who was earl of Montfort by his mother. John II. a Peter 
had no iſſue. Guy, who died in 1330, left a daughter nan. 
ed Joanna, who was given by her uncle John in marriage 1g 
Charles de Chatillon, brother to Lewis earl of Blois. He 1; 
generally called Charles de Blois. John II. dying in 1341 
there remained two of the family, John earl of Montfort, and 
Joanna, his niece, wife of Charles de Blois. They both laid 
claim to the dukedom. Joanna by right of repreſentation, 
as daughter of Guy elder brother of John de Montfort, and 
this laſt as brother of the late duke, and conſequently one 
degree ncarer than his niece. He pleaded likewiſe the ad. 
vantage of his ſex; a reaſon of little weight, fince Bretagne 
owned not the authority of the Salic law. But Charles had a 
great advantage over his competitor; namely, his being 
nephew to Philip de Valois, who was to decide the affiir, 
On the other hand, the carl of Montfort had ſo managed, that 
immediately after the death of the duke his brother, he go 
poſſeſſion of Bretagne, and cauſcd the greateſt part of his ſub- 
jects to ſwear fealty to him: nay, he was now gone to Lng- 
land, where he had privately done homage to Edward, ac- 
knowledging him for king of France, and made alliance with 
him. By this proceeding, of which Philip was informed, he 
entirely forfeited that monarch's favour, who had no ercat 
kindneſs for him before. However, Philip willing to oblerre 
the cuſtomary formalities, ordercd the two competitors to be 
ſummoned before the court of peers, to defend their rights 
and receive judgment. Montfort very imprudently repaired 
to Paris, imagining what he had done in England was ſtill a 
ſecret.. But at his firſt audience, he found what he was to cx- 
pect from the king, who plainly told him he had no preten- 
ſions to Bretagne, and reproached him for his homage to the 
king of England. Montfort confeſſed he had been in Eng- 
land to ſee his friends, but denied the homage. But Philip 


to ſtir from Paris, and appointed a day for the judgmcut of 
the proceſs. It was eaſy for Montfort to ſee what danger 
both his cauſe and perſon were in. So, taking a reloJution, 
he made his eſcape, diſguiſed like a merchant, and retire to 
Bretagne. This did not hinder in his abſence the decifion of 
the affair in favour of Charles de Blois, who was declarcd 
duke of Bretagne, and forthwith admitted to homage. It 
pretended, that in this judgment” the peers obſerved not all 
the formalities requiſite in cauſes of this nature, and that Lhctr 
proceedings were not altogether regular. As to the main of 
the affair, though the deciſion was directly contrary to that in 
the caſe of the earl of Artois, they pretended the divet— 
fity of the cuſtoms of the two countries was the reaſon ; of 
in Bretagne repreſentation took place, but was not recetv+ 
in Artois, Be this as it will, Philip being highly provoked 
with the earl of Montfort, for doing homage to the king of 
England, confiſcated the earldom of Montfort: but to make 
up the loſs, Edward gave him in England the earldom 0 
Richmond. Shortly after, John, eldeſt fon of Philip de Va- 
lois, being commiſſioned to execute the decree given in ot 
vour of Charles de Blois, entered Bretagne at the head ot 3 
powerful army, and Montfort retired to Nantes, where be 
was immediately befieged ; ſhortly after, the city being taken, 


juſtice of the King's-bench; Michael Wath, Henry Stratford, aud how 
Chickwel, clerks of the chancery ; and Phulip Thorp, clerk of the ex 

quer who had been concerned in levying the ſubſidies, and had not actc 
neſtly, Walſing, | 
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ad Mootſort made priſoner, he was conducted to Paris, and 
— to the great tower of the Louvre. 

c This event would doubtlefs have ended the quarrel between 
\he-two- canditates, but Margaret of Flanders, wite of John de 
Montfort, undertook- to ſupport her huſband's intereſts, in 


ſpite of the ill ſituation of his affairs. She came to London 


with her ſon, 2 child of tour years old, and renewed the earl 
her huſband's alliance with Edward. By the new treaty ſhe 
ſitively engaged to put into the hands of the Engliſh all the 
ty es ſtill in her power; and to be better aſſured of the aſ- 
— of England, concluded a marriage between her ſon 
and one of Tward's daughters, and left the young prince at 
the Engliſh court to be educated, or rather to be an hoſtage. 
The treaty procuring Edward an entrance into Bretagne, and 
by that means An opportunity of attacking Philip from that 
arter, be, forthwith diſpatched Robert d'Artois thither *. 
1342] Robert quickly became maſter of Vannes, and then 
ordered Rennes to be befieged, Whilſt his troops were em- 
loyed in the fiege, the heads of the contrary party, knowing 
be aid at Vannes with a few troops, inveſted the town and 


carried it by ſtorm. Robert being mortally wounded, with 


great difficulty eſcaped to Henebond, where he died of his 
wounds. Edward received the news of his death with 
grief: he ſwore 1a revenge it, and kept his oath but too 

actually. Robert d' Artois's expedition into Bretagne gave 
hilip occafion to complain that Edward had violated the 
truce; and to be even with him he cauſed hoſtilities to be 
renewed in Guienne. Thus the two monarchs prepared again 
for war, by mutually accuſing one another of breaking the 


e. 

"William de Bohun earl of Northampton, who had taken 
the command of the Engliſh troops in Bretagne after the 
death of Robert d' Artois, was unable to make any progreſs 
with ſo ſmall an army. Mean time it was of great moment 
to Edward to become maſter of that duchy ; and therefore 
he reſolved to go thither in perſon, with more forces. Upon 
his arrival, he befieged at once Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, 
and Guingamp. Philip knowing how prejudicial to him the 
ſettlement of the Engliſh in Bretagne might be, he reſolved 
to drive them thence at any rate. To that end he raiſed an 
army of fifty thouſand men, under the command of the duke 
of Normandy his eldeſt ſon. The young prince marching 
with the utmoſt expedition, had the good fortune to enter 
Bretagne before any of the places befieged were taken. His 
approach obliged the king ot England to raiſe the four ſieges 
and draw all his troops together, which were {till interior to 
the French, The two armies remained the beſt part of the 
winter encamped near each other, but ſo well intrenched that 
neither of the leaders ſhowed any inclination to engage. 
The duke of Normandy was unwilling to run any hazard, 
becauſe having done what he wanted, he was in hopes of 
ſtarving his enemies. Edward cared as little to venture a 
battle unleſs forced, againſt an army much ſtronger than his 
own. [1343] Whilſt theſe two princes lay thus encamped, 
two legates trom Clement VI. the new pope, had time to 
arrive and negociate between the two crowns a truce for 
three years?, wherein all the allies on both fides. were in- 
cluded, They made the two kings likewiſe promiſe to ſend 
embaſſadors to Avignon, to treat of a peace by the pope's 
mediation. _ 

Whilſt Edward was employed in his wars with France, the 
Scots had endeavoured to recover their liberty. Since Ed- 
ward quitted Scotland, king David's adherents had gained 
great advantages over Baliol, who commanded the Engliſh 
army, but had not ſufficient forces to ſtop their progreſs, 

bert Stuart, regent of Scotland for king David, maintain- 
ed by his valour and conduct the intereſts of the young exiled 
prince, He was bravely ſeconded by William Douglaſs and 
lome other lords, who till retained an inviolable fidelity to 
their lawful ſovereign. Though a body commanded by Doug- 
laſs, received a ſad loſs, Robert ſtill continued to keep his 
ground : he even ſaw himſelf, ſhortly after, in a condition to 
befiege Perth or St. Johnſton, the ſtrongeſt place the Engliſh 
had in Scotland. The fiege laſted three months, by reaſon 
of the beſiegers great want of ammunition ; but a ſeaſonable 
lupply from France enabled them at length to take the place. 
This loſs obliged Baliol to quit the centre of the kingdom, 
and retire tothe borders, where he ſheltered himſelf by means 
of the places he had reſigned to the Engliſh. The truce con- 
cluded before Tournay, wherein Scotland was included, 


b William de Bohun earl of Northampton, Hugb Courtney earl of 
1 onſhire, and the lord Stafford, William de Montacute earl of Saliſbury, 
— de Urfford earl of Suffolk, etc. Froiflart, lib. i. cap. 96. Theſe 
orces were ſent into Bretagne by advice of a parliament, or great council, 


= — 2 mintker, about the end of April. Rot. Clauſ. 16 Ed. III. m. 


7 Rapin, by miſtake, ſays for two, It was to be from the beginning of 


389 
obliged Stuart to lay down his arms for ſome time. But no 
ſooner was the truce broken, on account of the affairs of 
Bretagne, but the Scots re- aſſembled, and beſieged Sterling, 
of which they became maſters, after numberleſs affaults with- 
out any intermiſſion. 

This progreſs convincing Edward of his miſtake, in ima- 
gining that Kingdom was diſabled from giving him any trouble, 
he reſolved to invade it once more by ſea and land. To that 


purpoſe he repaired to the frontiers, where he waited for his. 


fleet, which was to join him at Newcaſtle : but a violent 
ſtorm, which laſted ſeveral days, rendered his ſhips unſervice- 
able for that year. This accident hindered his entering Scot- 
land, as it deprived him of the proviſions and ammunition on 
board his fleet. He could not expect to find any in the ene- 
my's country, becauſe the Scots themſelves laid it waſte, to 
deprive his army of means of ſubſiſting. However, their 
ignorance of his ſtate freed him from his difficulties. As 
they ſaw themſelves much inferior to that prince, who thteate- 
ned their country with utter deſolation, they humbly ſued for 
a, truce, which they thought themſelves happy in obtaining. 
Edward took care not to refuſe it ; but taking advantage of 
their terror, would grant it only upon the condition that they 
ſhould own him for ſovereign of Scotland, and renounce 
their allegiance to king David, in caſe that prince came not 
in perſon into the Kingdom before the next May, with an army 
ſtrong enough to give battle, This condition put the kin 

of France under a neceſſity of aſſiſting his ally better than he 
had hitherto done, for fear of being deprived of the advan- 
tages procured by the frequent diverſions of the Scots; where- 
fore he furniſhed king David with men and money, and ſent 
bim 1nto Scotland, where he levied a very confiderable army, 
conſiſting, as it is ſaid, of fixty thouſand men, Scots, French, 
Danes, and Norwegians. With theſe troops he marched to- 
wards the frontiers of England, and penctrated as far as Dur- 
ham which he beſieged : in a few days he took the city, and 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword, He would have proceed- 
ed, but upon advice that Edward was haſtening to give him 
battle, he reſolved to retire, his generals repreſenting to him 


that he could not ſtay any longer in England without expoſing 


himſelf to the hazard of a battle, which might a ſecond time 
endanger his kingdom. Whilſt he was marching back to 
Scotland, the garriſon of Werk caſtle, belonging to the coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury, falling upon ſome of his troops that were 
behind, he was ſo incenſed that he reſolved to take the caſtle. 
He ſtormed it ſeveral times, but was bravely repulſed by the 


counteſs's people, who was herſelf in the place. This reſiſt- 


ance, and the news of Edward's approach, made him defiſt ; 
he could not retire more ſeaſonably, ſince Edward came that 
very day to the caſtle. He paid a viſit to the counteſs of 
Saliſbury *, which has given occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to 
ſay he fell deſperately in love with her. It would be eaſy 
to confute what they groundleſsly advance; but as his love, 
whether true or falſe, produced no remarkable event, it will 
be needleſs to ſay any thing of it. Next day Edward conti- 
nued his march 1n queſt of the enemy, but being informed the 
Scots were retired to Gedeour's a foreſt, he cealed his purſuit, 
As his affairs were not yet in a good poſture in Scotland, and 
the war was very unſeaſonable with regard to the meaſures he 
was to take againſt France, he ſent David an offer of a two 
year's truce, which was accepted with Philip's conſent. The 
truce helped the king of Scotland to fix himſelf more firmly 
in his throne, and gave the king of England time to think 
of his other affairs. | 

Edward's thoughts for many years were ſo wholly engroſ- 
ſed by military affairs, that he had not been able to find time 
to redreſs ſeveral grievances complained of by the people, 
and which highly deſerved a particular attention. When the 
truce with France and Scotland afforded him ſome reſpite, he 
called a parliament to conſult of means to ſecure the welfare 
and tranquility of the nation. During the ſeſſion, which 
laſted good part of the winter, the parliament made it their 
chief buſineſs to enact divers regulations, very beneficial to 
the people and not oppoſed by the king : on the contrary, 
Edward very ſolemnly confirmed all the liberties contained in 
the Magna Charta, ſhowing thereby that he had no leſs at 
heart the good of his people, than his own or that of his 
ſucceſſors. Among the ſeveral acts paſſed in this parliament, 
one of the moſt important was the Statute of Proviſors, that 
is, an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions from the court 
of Rome for benefices. The former popes very much abuſ- 


February till the Michaelmas enſuing ; and from that time it was to bg.till 
the Michaelmas come three years. See Rymer's Fœdera, tom. v. p. 357, 
367. This truce was ſigned January 16, 1343. | 
She was fiſter to John Plantegenet earl of Kent, and daughter of Ed 
mund late earl of Kent, king Edward's uncle. J. Barnes, p. 251. | 
So it is called by Froifſart, lib, i. cap. 81. But by our Engliſh hiſtori- 
ans, Yedworth, See Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 46g. | Yi 
| Rapin 
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ed the power they aſſumed to diſpoſe of the benefices of the 


either by himſelf or his agents. Philip could not ſee Without 


kingdom : without ſtaying till they were vacant, they fre- Rely Sonnets Italians, Germans, Flemings, and French. 
| quently conferred them on perſons, who were to take poſ- men themſelves, flock to England to aſfiſt at the tournament, 7 
3 {cſſion upon the death of the incumbents, which raiſed loud He ſuſpected ſome hidden deſign in theſe entertainments, and 
complaints from the patrons. Clement VI. proceeding in to break Edward's meaſures, cauſed the like to be publiſheq E 
this reſpect farther than any of his predeceflors, the parlia- in his dominions 4. This way of oppoſing his enemy was * - | 
ment had been forced to complain of it to him, but to no itſelf juſt and honourable ; but ſoon after he uſed anothe; * 
manner of purpoſe. Inſtead of reforming the abuſe, which means that was not ſo generally approved, and was attend. h 
was the more intolerable as all the benefices were beſtowed ed with great conſequences. It is affirmed, that havin on 
upon foreigners, the pope exhorted the king in a letter, to drawn to Paris, under colour of a tournament, Oliver de H 
withdraw the complaints againſt the proviſions, which in his Cliſſon and ten or twelve other lords of Bretagne, who at- fo 
opinion were an undeniable prerogative of the holy ſee. This tended Charles de Blois, he commanded their heads to be cut A 
letter ſhowing it was in vain to expect any redreſs from the off, without any formality. But it appears by a letter fron, N 
pope the parliament reſolved to provide againſt this abuſe Edward to the pope upon that occaſion, that P * did not 1 
by their own authority. To that end the fore- mentioned allure theſe lords to Paris, but apprehended them in retagne, all 
ſtatute was paſſed, whereby it was forbid, under ſevere pe- As this action was the cauſe of breaking the truce, it will be ſa 
nalties, to bring for the future the like proviſion into the king- neceſſary to explain it; for there is no other way of knoy.. thi 
dom d. Though this ſtatute extremely diſpleaſed the pope, ing who was the author of the rupture. Oliver de Clifton, 2 bu 
he thought fit to be filent, being informed that the king and lord of Bretagne, having ſerved Charles de Blois, during the 
partiament were reſolved to ſupport it, and contemn his cen- War, was taken priſoner by Edward, who having probably tr 
ſures, in caſe he had de to them. However, not to gained him, conſented he ſhould be exchanged for an Engliſh. mu 
ſuffer his pretehded right to be entirely loſt, he feigned to man?. Whether Philip had proof of his changing ſides, or h 
take no notice of the ac : but although he afterwards grant- only ſuſpected it, he ordered him to be apprehendel in Bre. he 
ed, from time to time, ſeveral proviſions, it was with ſuch tagne, with ten or twelve lords and gentlemen, and con- to 
caution, that the abuſe was conſiderably leſſened during this ducted to Paris, where their heads were ſtruck off, I be- ſhe 
whole reign. On the other hand, the king, who had no lieve I may venture to affirm, theſe lords were apprehended hat 
mind to break with the court of Rome, was content with in Bretagne, becauſe the pope in his anſwer to Edward's let- ga 
leaving the ſtatute in force without a rigorous execution. But ter and his vindication of Philip, ſaid not a word to the con- | 
in proceſs of time, under Edward's ſucceſſors, the popes re- trary. But perhaps ſome of theſe lords or gentlemen were in 
turning to their former courſes, there was a neceſſity fre- ſeized at Paris, and the reſt in Bretagne, by the king's order, wh 
quently to renew this ſtatute, which was called the Statute What makes it ſo difficult to judge rightly of this action of col 
of Præmunire, containing, beſides the prohibition of provi- Philip, is, that according to Froiflart, Argentre, and all the of 
= .. ſions, ſeveral other caſes concerning the diſputes with the French hiſtorians, theſe lords had always eſpouſed the quar. the 
[| | popes © ' rel of Charles de Blois; and yet Edward in his letter to the er” 
„ In this parliament the king created Edward his eldeſt ſon pope, calls them his adherents f. They muſt therefore have he 
x Prince of Wales, and inveſted him with a coronet and a ring changed tides, either publicly or privately, after the truce, im: 
. of gold. This prince was then thirteen years old, and gave and this 1s difficult to know precilely. It ſeems however, ag! 
| * great hopes of what he would one day prove. Edward would have had no reaſon to concern himſelf in the C01 
1 . | Whilſt Edward ſeemed wholly employed with domeſtic, affair, if the lords had only been his private adherents, whilf did 
5 he neglected not foreign affairs. His mind was continually outwardly they continued attached to the intereſts of France, neſ 
4 on the rack, to find means to renew the war with France, This, added to Edward's letter to the pope, ſeems to prove at ; 
T7 the moment the truce ſhould be expired. He appeared how- leaſt, ſome of theſe lords openly declared for the earl of ma 
$ ever inclineable to peace, and continued at the court of Rome Montfort. Upon this ſuppoſition, there is no doubt that pul 
* negociations, which daily met with freſh obſtacles. But, Philip violated the truce, in commanding them to be ſeized in | 
8 whether his view was only to amuſe his enemy by theſe ne- Bretagne. But, on the other hand, if the lords are ſuppoſed tag 
| gociations, or he expected them to be unſucceſsful, he neg- to have been only Edward's ſecret friends ſince the con- gu. 
1 ſected not his preparations for war. He had found fo little cluſion of the truce, the two following queſtions may be put, na 
. advantage in his alliances with the princes of Germany and Firſt, whether Philip had a right to cauſe them to be ſeized | 
the Low-Countries, who had cauſed him to conſume ſuch in Bretagne, during the truce ? Secondly, whether as ſove— anc 
| immenſe ſums to no purpoſe, that he reſolved to take an- reign lord of Bretagne, he might exerciſe ſuch a power over whi 
1 other courſe. To that end he diſpatched into the Low-Coun- theſe lords, eſpecially as the putting them to death in ſo ille- cha 
| tries and Germany, agents, with power to treat with all forts gal a manner, was rather, a murder than an act of juſtice ? Be no 
8 of perſons that were willing to ſupply him with men or mo- this as it will, Edward pretended that by this action the truce rea 
13 ney. Beſides that all theſe aids, when drawn together, would Was violated, and Philip maintained that Edward uſed a falle Gu 
roduce the ſame effe& with much leſs expence, he hoped to pretence to break it. , 
Ss be able to diſpoſe of his troops more abſolutely than of thoſe [1 344] Edward was ſo enraged at the tragical death of the the 
| of the princes : moreover his aim was to render Philip's in- lords of Bretagne, that he was going to behead the Bretagne ear] 
| trigues more difficult, whereby he was perpetually endeavour- priſoners of Philip's party, which were in his power; but up- app 
1 ing to corrupt his allies. For the better accompliſhing his on the remonſtrances of Henry of Lancaſter, he altered his reti 
' deſign, and to draw into his kingdom foreign lords, with reſolution, However, he ſent for Henry de Leon, one of the ma! 
| whom he might in perſon negociate, he bethought himſelf of priſoners, and told him, with great emotion, that though leny 
an expedient which could not fail of ſucceſs, becauſe it was the death of his countrymen, beheaded at Paris, was a ſutt- upe 
entirely agreeable to the taſte of that age. He ordered tour- cient reaſon to ſerve him in the ſame manner, he was unwilling ver 
naments to be publiſhed, and gave an honourable reception to follow ſo bad an example, or to revenge himſelf on the in- ſieg 
to all perſons of diſtinction that were pleaſed to be preſent, nocent, but intended to puniſh the author himſelf of that bar- a d 
careſſing them an ſuch a manner that they could never ſuffi- barity. Then he ſaid, though he might demand of him 3 to | 
ciently admire his politeneſs, magnificence, and liberality, ranſom of thirty or forty thouſand crowns, he would releate bra 
| To render theſe entertaintments the more ſolemn, and withal him for ten thouſand, on condition he would go in his name go 
to free himſelf from the ceremonies, to which the difference and defy Philip, and declare to him, that having violated the 
| | of rank and condition would have obliged him, he cauſed a truce by this baſe action, he muſt prepare for war. tod 
circular hall of boards to be run up at Windſor, two hundred Theſe were not fruitleſs menaces. Edward, in his refo- 
= - feet in diameter. There it was that he feaſted all the knights lution to puſh the war with more vigour than ever, ordered — 
{ at one table, which was called the Round Table, in memory commiſſion to be drawn up, conſtituring the earl of North. e 
of the great Arthur, who as it is pretended, inſtituted an ampton his lieutenant-general in France, commanding him * 
order of knighthood by that name. Next year he cauſed a at the ſame time to defy Philip, and declare war againſt hin lord 
1 more ſolid building to be erected, that he might continue by ſea and land. Shortly after he ſent into Guienne, Hen an 
yearly the ſame diverfions. During that time he treated with of Lancaſter earl of Derbys, to begin hoſtilities, till he 71 
1 ſeveral lords about the aids wherewith each could furniſh him ſhould come himſelf, defigning to exert himſelf moſt in that king 
| in proportion to his forces. The Collection of the Public province. Mean time he ſent for John de Montfort 1 two 
Acts is full of the treaties with private perſons, managed England, who had made his eſcape from Paris, and receive ark 
| k 1 
vb Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the act makes it death. In cafe any perſon was a And alſo gave his ſubjects free leave to cut down timber in his 2 Mon 
convicted, he was to abide in priſon till he had made fine and rantom to the and build ſhips, that he might be able to beat the Engliſh at ſea, Wang If, as 
king at his will, and ſatisfaction to the party that ſhould feel himſelf ag- * He was exchanged for the lord Stafford. Froiftart, — Rym. by g 
grieved; and likewiſe find ſufficient ſurety not to do the like in time to f Quorandum nolilium, nobis adhærentium, captorum in Britannia. K 1 4 
come. 25 Ed. III. See the Statutes, Fœd. tom. v. p. 453. «I 


3 : join 
© See the notes in the State of the church, at the end of the reign of #® Along with him was ſent Richard Fitz-Alan earl ot Arundel, h gr 
Richard 11, | | A" X lieutenant ; and alſo Laurence Haſtyigs earl of Pembroke, Jobn de 61 


$4 for Bretagne. He received likewiſe the homage 
fo de — n for his lands in Normandy con- 
fi ated by Philip, and promiſed by letters patent, either to 

— his eſtate, or give him an equivalent in France or 
En land. Shortly after he publiſhed a manifeſto, concern- 
; "ll the injuries received from Philip de Valois. He exhort- 
ed the French to own him for ſovereign, 2 to exempt 
them from taxes, and govern them according to the laws and 

aſtoms obſerved in France, under St. Lewis his predeceflor. 
He forgot not to write to the pope, to inform him of his reaſons 
for renewing the war : but the po” anſwer plainly ſhowed 
him to be a partial mediator. e not only excuſed Philip's 

toceedings againſt the lords of Bretagne, and charged Ed- 
—— with being the firſty iolator of the truce, but threatened 
alſo to exert his apoſtolic authority againſt him. This was 
ſufficient to convince Edward, he could expect no favour from 


but only for form ſake, and to keep a decorum', 
[1345] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Philip was 
trying to diſengage the Flemings from the intereſt of Eng- 
land. Edward hearing of theſe practices, ſuddenly paſſed in- 
to Flanders, where he ſtaid but three weeks. At his return 
he pretended to have prevented the miſchiefs, he had reaſon 
to — ſrom the inconſtancy of the Flemings; but the ſequel 
ſhowed he had flattered himſelf too much, or the Flemings 
had deceived him, fince it 1s certain they never more gave 
gave him any aſſiſtance. 

Mean time the earl of Derby made a conſiderable progreſs 
in Guienne, where he carried by ſtorm the town of Bergerac, 
which was given up to be plundered. Hiſtory ought to re- 
cord the generoſity of that 2 ſeldom imitated by thoſe 
of our days. Whilſt the Engliſh were buſy in plundering 
the town, a Welch knight chanced to light upon the receiv- 
er's office; he found there ſuch a quantity of money, that 
he thought himſelf obliged to acquaint his general with it, 
imagining ſo great a booty belonged to him : but he was 
agreeably ſurprized when the earl told him, with a pleaſant 
countenance, that he wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, and 
did not make his word to depend on the greatneſs or ſmall- 
neſs of what he had promiſed k. 

This year the Scots, at the inſtigation of the king of France, 
made an inroad upon the borders of England, but were re- 
pulſed by Edward's troops in the northern counties. 

John de Montfort, who took the title of duke of Bre- 
tagne died in September, leaving the king of England the 
guardianſhip of his ſon, and to Margaret his ducheſs the ma- 
nagement of a very important war. 

Fi 346] Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Edward loſt the aſſiſt- 
ance of a powerful ally, by the death of James d'Arteville, 
who was torn in pieces by the Flemings . His death entirely 
changing the face of affairs in the Low Countries, it was by 
no means proper to attack France from that quarter ; for this 
reaſon Edward reſolved to carry the brunt of the war into 
Guienne. | 

The duke of Normandy had now entered that province at 
the head of fixty thouſand men m, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
earl of Derby, and complete the conqueſt thereof. Upon the 
approach of this formidable army, the earl left the field and 
retired to Bourdeaux. His retreat giving the duke of Nor- 
mandy an opportunity of retaking ſeveral places, he was at 
length engaged in the fiege of the caſtle of Aiguillon, ſeated 
upon the confluence of the Gironne and Lot. The fiege was 
very remarkable, as well for the vigorous aflaults of the be- 
fiegers, who, for a whole week, ſtormed the town three times 
a day, as for the brave defence of the beſieged, who were not 
to be diſcouraged by ſo frequent attacks. To relieve theſe 
brave men Edward haſtened his preparations, determining to 
go in perſon and oppoſe the duke of Normandy's progreſs l. 

[1346] Every thing being ready for his departure, he came 
to Southampton, bringing with him the prince of Wales his 


earl of Oxford, the lord Stafford, fir Walter Manny, &c. together with three 
hundred knights and eſquires, fix hundred men at arms, and two thouſand 
uchers, They landed at Bayonne, June 6. Froiſſart. lib. i. cap. 5 

Brother of the count of Harcourt : he was a very conſiderable nobleman, 
lord of St. Savour le Vicompte, and ſeveral other towns of Normandy, He 
was baniſhed from France, upon account of ſome jealouſy conceived of him 
by king Philip, Froiſſart. 

This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, June 7, which granted the 
King a tenth for three years. And the commons granted the king, beſides, 
two fitteenths of the commonalty of the land; and two tenths of the cities 
and boroughs : after which the commons granted another fifteenth, Rot, 
Parl. 18. Ew. III. 

* Mr. Tyrrell thinks it moſt probable, that this happened at the taking of 
Monſtrevil and Bonnin ; but it might have been at the taking of Bergerac; 
1, 3s Knighton relates, that town was fo full of riches, that the earl of Der- 
by got there a pipe full of gold, : 

He had formed a project, in order to raiſe his family, utterly to diſinhe- 
nt Lewis earl of Flanders, and to put the government of it into the hands 
* Us king of England, on condition he would beſtow it upon prince Ed- 
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the pope 3 accordingly he addreſſed himſelf to him no more, 


391 
eldeſt ſon, about fixtcen years old, who was to make his firſt 
campaign. Before the embarkation of the troops he aſſem- 
bled his principal officers, and“ exhorted them ſo to behave, 
as ſhould render them worthy of his eſteem, and the re- 
wards he defigned for thoſe that diſcharged their duty. He 
declared his intention was to ſend back his ſhips the mo- 
ment he arrived in Guienne; and therefore it would be in 
vain to hope to ſee their own country again unleſs they re- 
turned victorious. He added, if any man's heart failed him, 
he need only ſpeak freely, and he ſhould inſtantly have his 
leave to ſtay behind.” This ſpeech being ſpread-in the army, 
the ſoldiers cried out with one voice, they were ready to fol- 
low their king wherever he was pleaſed to lead them. So 
ſudden and univerſal a reſolution inſpiring him with great 
hopes, he embarked his troops with deſign to ſail for Gui- 
enne ; but the wind proving contrary, he was driven back 
twice . Geoffrey de Harcourt, who attended him, made uſe 
of this juncture to perſuade him to land in Normandy, a plen- 
tiful country Which had long been exempted from the cala- 
mities of war. Edward following his advice, landed at la 
Hogue in le Cotentin, where he was by no means expeCedP. 
he moment he landed he knighted the prince of Wales, 
and ſeveral other young lords 4; after which he headed his 
army, confiſting of thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
five hundred men at arms. He divided his troops into three 
bodies, who marched ſeparately in the day, but commonly 
rejoined in the evening, in order to encamp all together, 
In their firſt marches they revenged in a terrible manner, 
the death of the lords beheaded at Paris. Valogne, St. Lo, 
Carentan, Harfleur, were the firſt towns that felt the fury of 
the Engliſh arms. Ralph carl of Eu, Conſtable of France, 
then at Caen, offering to oppoſe the Engliſh, with the militia 
of the country, ſerved only, by his being defeated and made 
priſoner, for a happy preſage of their future victories. Af- 
ter the defeat of the conſtable, Edward continued his march 
through the biſhoprics of Lifieux and Evreaux, burning and 
plundering whatever came in his way. He halted not till he 
arrived at Poiſſi, where he ſtaid ſome days to provoke Philip 
to engage, by ſending a herald to him with a defiance, which 
was not accepted. Philip had another defign, and that was 
to incloſe him between the. Seine and the Oyſe. Had the 
project ſucceeded, the Engliſh army would have been unavoid- 
ably ruined ; but Edward perceiving his intent, though ſome- 
what of the lateſt, decamped from Poiſſi in order to paſs the 
Somme, and take ſhelter in Ponthicu, knowing his enemy 
was advancing with an army of an hundred thouſand men. 
He marched a good way down the Somme, without findin 
any paſſage; at laſt, he diſcovered the ford of Blanchetaque 
by means of a priſoner”, who was perfectly acquainted with 
the country, Though the diſcovery ſeemed at firſt a great 
advantage, he quickly found the difficulties of his retreat 
were not much leſſened. Philip foreſeeing the enemy might 
take that rout to retire, detached Gondemar du Fay, with a 
body of twelve thouſand men to guard the ford, on which 
depended the ſucceſs of his deſigns. Edward ſaw himſelf 
therefore under a neceſſity, either of forcing the paflage, or 
fighting with great diſadvantage his enemy, who was cloſely 
purſuing him. Being come to a reſolution, he ordered his 
troops to advance, who being -animated by the preſence of 
their king, caſt themſelves into the river with ſuch intrepi- 
dity, that they began to vanquiſh their enemies before they 
came to the charge. One may caſily imagine the difficul- 
ties which occur in ſuch a paſſage, in. the face of the enemy, 
for an army which cannot enlarge its front beyond the breadth 
of the ford, and is obliged to march through the water, 
and at the ſame time handle their arms. Bur all this was 
not capable of ſtopping the Engliſh, who, in the fight of 
their king, witneſs of all their actions, marched through all 
obſtacles, as to a certain victory. It was not poſſible for the 
French to ſuſtain ſo furious an attack. After ſome endea- 


ward his ſon, with the title of duke. Accordingly, king Edward went over 
about Midſummer, to Sluys for that purpoſe ; but the populace diſliking 
Arterville's propoſal, one of them flew him outright. Froiſſart. 

m Froiſſart ſays, he had with him about one hundred thouſand men. 

n But firſt held a great council at Weſtminſter, where, by their advice, he 
took into his hands all the revenues in England enjoyed by alien ecclefiaſtics, 
and the cardinals of the French faction. Romer Feed. tom. v. p. 490. 

o He ſet fail July 4, but was driven back on the coaſt of Cornwal. His 
army conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand archers, twelve 
thouſand Welſh footmen, and fix thouſand Iriſh ; beſides great numbers of 
the chief nobility, whoſe names ſee in Froiſſart. Knighton ſays, he had one 
thouſand fix hundred ſhips, great and ſmall, 

? This he might do by way of retaliation, for a project formed by the peo- 

le of that country, and their duke, to come and invade England, Sec Rym. 
coed, tom. v. p. 50, 507. 


4 William de Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Roger lord Mortimer, &c, 
Chron. Eveſh. 


A yeoman's fon of Normandy called Gobin Agace. Froiſſart. 
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deavours to repulſe the Engliſh, they were forced to abandon Philip had one body left, which had not yet engaged, at 


he drew up his army. Philip being perſuaded that Edward's bridle to be tyed to thoſe of two brave knights, was lain, 
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that important paſſage, through which Edward immediately the head whereof he was himſelf, Towards that body the 
marched his whole army. The ſame evening he 5 prince of Wales directed his ſteps, after routing the other tao, 
at Creſſy, whilſt Philip paſſed the Somme at Abbeville, but and in this laſt action it was that he acquired the greateſt 
three leagues from thence. honour. Philip, enraged to fee his two bodies routed and 

Edward feeing himſelf ſo cloſely purſued, and perceiving diſperſed, performed wonders, to ſnatch the victory from the 
it would be impoſſible to avoid fighting, ſtopped ſhort to young hero before it was compleat. The king of Bohemia, 


expect his enemies, and choſe an advantageous ground, where who, though blind, would be in the battle, cauſing his horte; 


retreat was the effect of his fear, did not queſtion that to according to his wiſh, in fighting for France; his ſtandarg 
overtake was to conquer. So, not to afford him time to on which were embroidered in gold, three oſtrich- featherʒ 
retire any further, he marched next day to Abbeville, with with theſe words, ICH DIEN, that is, I SERVE, was taken 
defign to attack him. The Engliſh army was divided into and brought to the prince of Wales, who in memory of that 
three bodies, of which the prince of Wales commanded the day, bore three oſtrich-feathers for his creſt *, with the ſame 
firſt®. The ſecond was led by the earls of Northampton and motto. Mean time Edward, who ſtood with his troops on 
Arundelt, and the lord Roſs. The king kept at ſome dif- riſing ground, watched the proper time to charge, bein 
tance with the third u, to aſſiſt thoſe that ſhould want it. unwilling however to make too much haſte, for fear of rob. 
Philip could not come in ſight of the enemy till three in the bing his ſon of part of his glory but, in this ſtate of inaction 
afternoon, having marched that day three leagues, ſo that it he failed not to ſtrike terror into the French, who ſaw bin, 
was almoſt four o'clock when the battle began. He had ready to tall upon them with advantage. Philip, after mz. 
likewiſe divided his army into three bodies, the firſt where- ny fruitleſs attempts to repulſe the Engliſh, rallied ſome of 
of conſiſted of Genoeſe *, under the command of Antonio his nobles and men at arms, and threw himſelf into the midſt 
Doria, and Carolo Grimaldi. As the chief ſtrength of his of the battle, in order to animate his troops by his example, 
infantry lay in theſe troops, he would have them charge firſt. It muſt be confeſſed, that he gave fignal proofs of an undaunt- 
Juſt as the battle was going to begin, a great and ſudden rain ed valour. It was not till after being twice diſmounted, and 
ſlackening the ſtrings, of the Genoeſe croſs-bows, they be- wounded in his neck and thigh, that he ſuffered himſelf tg 
came unſerviceable. However, as they were now too far ad- be led, though with extreme pain, out of the field. His re. 
vanced, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to a ſhower of Engliſh treat diſcouraging thoſe that {till maintained the fight, they 
arrows, which made them give ground. Charles earl of were entirely routed with the reſt of the army, Then it 
Alenſon, the king's brother, who ſupported them with a was that a dreadful ſlaughter enſued of the flying troops, 
great body of horſe, ſeeing them give way, without knowing who were purſued till the night was far advanced. It is at. 
the cauſe, imagined there was treachery, and immediately firmed, that in this memorable battle, the Engliſh began, for 
ordered the horſe to fall upon them, by which raſh action the firſt time, to uſe eannon, a thing yet unheard of in 
he began to put the French army in diſorder 7. Mean France. Four pieces, planted on a little hill, did great exe. 
time, the carl never troubling himſelf about the Genoeſe, nor cution among the French, and ſtruck them with ſuch terror, 
minding what paſſed behind him, attacked the firſt body of that the ſucceſs of the day is partly aſcribed to their ſurprize 
the Engliſh, commanded by the prince of Wales, and was at this novelty, France loſt in the battle the King of Bohe- 
received with a firmneſs he little expected. He continued mia, the earl of Alenſon, brother of the king, the duke of 
however his efforts, which only cauſed him to loſe his life, Lorrain, the earl of F landers, the earl of Blois, fifteen other 
valiantly fighting. By his death, the body he commanded, great lords of the kingdom, twelve hundred knights, and 
began by degrees to be ſhaken; and, as they could not be above fourſcore ſtandards, : 
ſpeedily ſupported, by reaſon of the diſorder cauſed by them- When Edward found, by the haſty flight of the enemies, 
ſelves among the Genoeſe troops, were at length put to flight. that his victory was certain, he advanced to ſhow his {on 
The prince of Wales having ſo great an advantage in the marks of his extreme ſatisfaction. ** Dear ſon, (ſaid be, 
firſt onſet, Philip ordered a numerous body of horſe to ad- embracing him in his arms) you have acquitted yourſelf no- 
vance, to repair the diſorder cauſed by the defeat of the firſt. 'bly this day, and truly deſerve the crown for which vou 
Thus the French had always the ſuperiority of number, have fought.” The young prince, out of countenance at 
though the Engliſh ſtill kept their ground. In all appearance the king's commendations, with a modeſt filence, fell on his 
the young prince, who fought with an heroic courage, de- knees, and aſked his father's bleſſing, according to the cul- 
termined to conquer or die, would have been overpowered by tom practiſed in England. The night of this glorious day 
numbers, if the earls of Northampton and Arundel had not was ſpent by the Engliſh in rejoicings; but the king publiſh- 
come to his relief. Their approach drew thither more ed in the camp, expreſs orders, not to inſult over the misfor- 
French troops, the ſmall extent of the field not permit ing tunes of the vanquiſhed, exhorting his army to return God 
the two armies to engage all at once; ſo the fight was very thanks for the victory. On the morrow, ſome troops ſent to 
obſtinate. The valour of the prince of Wales, which filled purſue the flying enemy, meeting a body of militia (who, 
the Engliſh generals with admiration, made them at the ſame without knowing what had happened, were marching to Phi- 
time extremely uneaſy with regard to his perſon, becauſe of lip's camp) flew ſeven thouſand. It is faid, the loſs France 
the ſuperior number of the enemies. Apprehenfive that ſome ſuſtained on the ſecond day, was greater than that of the bat- 
misfortune might happen to him in the end, they ſpeedily tle, as well by the defeat of the militia, as by the {laughter, 
ſent the king word, that it was time to come to the prince's or taking of the ſoldiers, who in flying were diſperſed in the 
relief, who was like to be oppreſſed by numbers. Far country *. _. 
from being moved at the meſſage, Edward aſked, whether Edward continued ſome days near the field of battle, to 
his ſon was till alive? and being told he was not only alive, bury the dead and take care of the wounded, as well thoic 
but fighting with aſtoniſhing valour, replied to the meſſen- of the enemy as his own. Then marching through le Bou- 
ger, © Tell my generals, that as long as my ſon is alive, let lonnois, he approached Calais, in order to beſiege it. This 
them ſend no more to me, for the honour of the day ſhall place which was very ſtrong, was no leſs incommodious to 
be his, and he muſt now merit his ſpurs.” This anſwer in- the Engliſh, than Dunkirk has been in our days. In becom 
ſpiring the prince with freſh courage, he broke through his ing miſter of it, he not only freed himſelf from a very trouble. 
enemies who were ready to ſurround him. His troops imi- ſome neighbourhood, but alſo opened a way into France. 
tating his heroic bravery, ſeconded him ſo well, that the He inveſted it on the 8th of September, and ſummoned the 
French began to give ground, and at length to diſperſe in governor to ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to pil 
confuſion. the garriſon and inhabitants all to the ſword. John de Vienne, 
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And with him were joined, Thomas Beauchamp earl of Warwick, John It conſiſted of near one hundred thouſand men, Sce Froiffart, ca, 
Vere earl of Oxford, Geottrey Harcourt ; and the following lords, Ralph 122, 129. The French army began the attack, it ſeems, agamit tue kings 
Stafford, John de la Ware, Thomas Holland, Reginald Cobham, Bartho- orders; and engaged in a very contuſed and ditorderly manner; and Lelidey 
lomew Burwaſh, John Mohun, Robert Bourchier, John Chandos, Thomas had the ſun in their faces. | | NDS 
Clifford, and fir Roger Neville; this body conſiſted of eight hundred men at x It is is ſaid there were no leſs than fiſteen thouſand Genoeie. Ib. 
arms, four thouſand archers, and one thouſand, or, according to others, fix cap. 132. ; 
thouſand \Velthmen, Y In this manner the French hiſtorians ſpeak of the beginning of the cl. 

t Richard Fitz Alan earl of Arundel, and William Bohun earl of North- gagement. It muſt be that the ſtrings of the Genoeſe crote-bows were 0! ? 
ampton ; together with the lord John Willoughby, the lord Ralph f aſſet of different nature flom thoſe of the Engliſh, fince the rain had no eſtect * 
Sapcote, the lord Multon, fir Lewis Tufton, of Toketon. This body con- theſe. Rapin. It ſeems the Engliſh bows were kept covered in theilt ces 
ſiſted of eight hundred meu at arms, two thouſand four hundred archers, z Or rather in his coronet. | 25 
and four thouſand bill-men. This memorable battle was fought on Saturday Auguſt 24; (but es 4 

» Who had with him John lord Mowbray, Roger lord Mortimer, Thomas ing to Walſing. and Fa. Daniel, on the 26th,) in the fields between an 
lord Dagworth, fir Richard Gold{borough, fir Richard Damory, fir Nele ville and Cretly in Picardy. There were flain on the French fide,, cicle 
Loring, fir Hugh Haſtings, and fir John Butterell. This body conſiſted of princes, fourſcore bannerets, twelve hundred knights, and about th - 
ſeven hundred men at arms, fix thouſand atchers, and five thouſand three hind common ſoldiers. Froiffart, Knighton, How many of the Eug! 
hundred bill- men, in all twelve thouſand men, and the whole army amount- were flain, is not meutioned in hiſtory, | 
ed to thirty thoutand compleat. J. Barnes. Froiſſart. 
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the governor, anfivered, he owned no other king of France 
but the perſon who gave him the cuſtody of the tewn, in 
whoſe ſervice he was reſolved to live and die. 

The king baving taken a view of the fortifications of Ca- 
huis, found it would be very difficult to accompliſh the ſiege 
— force, ſo reſolved to feduce the place by famine. For 
that purpoſe he drew round the town four lines of circum- 
callation, with regular fortifications, with a reſolution not 
to relinquiſh his enterprize till accompliſhed. The governor 
foreſeeing the length of the ſiege, took care to ſend away 
all uſeleſs mouths, that he might not be expoſed to the dan- 

r of wanting proviſions. Though, according to the max- 
"ns of war, Edward was not obliged to pity theſe wretches 
who were to the number of ſeyenteen hundred, he received 
them however into the camp, and gave them leave to go 
where they pleaſed b. 

Mean time Philip, who was very uneaſy about the fiege, 
ſought all poſhble- means to raiſe it. He ſaw but two ways 
for that purpoſe : the firſt which was to attack the lines of 
the beſiegers, could not be ſoon enough practiſed, to hope 
the town would hold out till he was able to relieve it: the 
ſecond was, to make a diverſion in England by the arms of 
the Scots. This being deemed the ſpeedieſt, he engaged 
the king of Scotland to make an inroad into England, He 
did not queſtion its ſucceſs, becauſe all the Engliſh forces 
were employed in France. It was to to be preſumed, the alarm 
cauſed by this invaſion would produce ſuch commotions in 
England, that Edward would be forced to raiſe the ſiege. 
David, looking upon the intereſt of France as his own, and 
readily following the ſuggeſtions of Philip, put himſelf ar 
the head of thirty thouſand men ©, and advanced as far as 
Durham. This unexpected invaſion, at ſuch a juncture, 
alarmed the Engliſh, but however, was not capable of quel- 
ling their courage. Young Lionel, left by the king his fa- 
ther guardian of the realm, not being yet of age to command 
an army, queen Philippa took upon her to repulſe the ene- 
my. To that end, heading the troops, drawn together from 
all parts with wonderful expedition, the marched directly to 
the Scots, and offered them battle. David was no leſs impa- 
tient to engage : he imagined nothing more eaſy than to put 
to flight undiſciplined troops, commanded by a woman ; but 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer his expectations: he not only had 
the mortification to loſe the day, but alſo to ſee himſelf a 
priſoner in the hands of the Engliſh ©. 

Fortune was never weary of tavouring Edward : as his arms 
were victorious in England and France, ſo were they likewiſe 
in Bretagne. Sir Thomas Dagworth, who commanded the 
Engliſh troops in that country, twice defeated Charles de 
Blois, and took him priſoner in the laſt battle, fought near la 
Roche de Rien. ö 

[1347] Mean time the ſiege, or rather blockade of Calais, 
Fas ſtill continued both by ſea and land. Edward had ſent 
for ſeven hundred ſhips to guard the fea: as therefore no- 
thing could be brought into the town, it was at laſt reduced 
to extremity, The ſad condition of the beſieged being diſco- 
vered to the king by an intercepted letter, he ſent it imme- 
diately to Philip, and withal bid the meſſenger tell him, he 
had no time to loſe if he intended to relieve the place. Phi- 
lip, upon this intelligence, ſpeedily took the field, and ap- 
proached the Engliſh camp with an army of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men. He hoped to draw the enemy out of 

is entrenchments, by offering him battle ſeveral times; 
but Edward was too wiſe to run any hazard, well knowing 
the impoſſibility of forcing his lines. Beſides, he had good 
reaſon to expect, the town would quickly be at his mercy; 
lo, without being moved with all theſe defiances, he con- 
ſtantly anſwered his buſineſs there was to take Calais, and, if 
hilip thought fit to prevent him, he had only to take the 
moſt proper meaſures. Philip ſeeing he could not without ma- 
nifeſt danger force his lines, nor draw him into the open field, 

{Mt two cardinals with propoſals of peace. He offered him 
Guienne, the earldom of Ponthicu, and a marriage between 
tneir children. Edward made a jeſt of theſe offers; he re- 
plied Guienne and Ponthieu belonged to him, that he ſhould 
quickly be matter of Calais, and ſo had no need of his boun- 
ues, This project not ſucceeding, Philip propoſed to him 

d Froiffart ſa 'S, he gave them a good dinner, and two ſterlings a- piece, 
and then let Fn £0 E. oat they would, cap. 13 bj OE 


* About fifty thouſand, Froiffart, lib. i. ca but Speed ſays, fi 
| » 1, Cap. 839; but Speed lays, uxty» 
two Nouſand men, and Knighton thirty-ſix thouſand. ; | 
— battle was fought not far from Nevil's Croſs, near Durham, on 
17. 


There were no leſs than fifteen, or, according to others, twen- 
ly thouſand 8 | vo” 5 g 
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The chief perſons of the Engliſh, who ſignalized 
tition, were, William la Zouche archbiſhop. of Y ork, 
arl of Angue, Henry Percy, Ralph Nevile, Willi- 
nd Henry Scroop. The Scotch king, though he had two 

his body, his legs almoſt incurably wounded, and his 
of his hand, diſdaining captivity, provoked the Engliſh by 
guage to kill him; and when John Copland governor of Rox- 
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by an herald, to decide their quarrel by a combat of ſix on 
each fide. The herald adding, the king of France would ap- 
point the time and place, the earl of Derby made anſwer, 
That muſt be Edward then, fince he is the true king of 
France.“ This pretenſion alone was ſufficient to deſtroy the 
propoſal, to which it is certain Edward in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances had no inclination, His ſole aim was to take 
Calais without hazarding that event. A few days after, he 
received a recruit of ſeventeen thouſand men, brought by his 
queen from England. If we may believe ſome Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, this ſupply came very ſeaſonably, to enable him to have 
his revenge of Philip, It is affirmed, he offered to fight 
him in open field, to fill up-his-trenches himſelf, and demo- 
liſh his works, provided he might have ſufficient ſecurity 
that nothing ſhould be conveyed into Calais till after the 
battle. It is added, that Philip refuſing the offer, choſe 
to retire, Thus much is certain, he did not think proper to 
attack Edward in his lines. So, the beſieged deſpairing of 
relief, defirecat length to capitulate. A capitulation, deferred 
till the laſt extremity, could not be of any great advantage. 
Accordingly, Edward refuſed the beſieged all manner of terms 
but that of life, which he was willing to grant both to the 
ſoldiers and the inhabitants. However, he excepted ſix 
of the principal burghers for a ſacrifice to his- vengeance, 
leaving the inhabitants to chuſe the victims themſclves. This 
ſeverity cauſed a great conſternation in the town. It was very 
difficult to chule the fix perſons, and yet there was no time 
to loſe. Hiſtory ought not to paſs over in filence the gene- 
rous action of Euſtace de St. Pierre, one of the chief inha- 
bitants. This brave burgher ſeeing fear and deſpair painted 
on the faces of his countrymen, voluntarily offered himſelf to 
be one of the ſix. So uncommon a magnanimity affected 
the reſt to ſuch a degree, that five more were quickly found, 
who, after his example, devoted themſelves for the preſerva- 
tion of their townſmen. The ſix illuſtrious burghers, bent 
to appeaſe the conqueror's rage, by the ſacrifice of their lives, 
went out bare-footed, in their ſhirts, with halters about their 
necks, and preſented to him the keys of the town. They 
found him ſo highly incenſed, that notwithſtanding the inter- 
ceſhon of the prince of Wales, and of the great men about 
him, he commanded them to be led to execution. But, if 


he had reſolution enough to refuſe that favour to the preſſing 


inſtances of his ſon, he could not find in his heart the ſame 
inſenſibility for the queen. This good princeſs, moved with 
the misfortune of theſe miſerable men, caſting herſelf at his 
feet intreated him with tears in her eyes, to pardon them 
for Chriſt's ſake. How reſolved ſoever he might be, he could 
not behold, at his feet, a queen, whom he ſo tenderly loved, 
without feeling his heart relent, and in ſpite of the reſolu— 
tion, he had armed himſelf with, was overcome by her intrea- 
ties. The queen not content with ſaving the lives of theſe 
unfortunate men, ordered cloaths to be brought them ; and, 
after giving them an entertainment in her own tent, diſmiſſed 
them with a preſent to each, of fix pieces of gold: an ac- 
tion which did then, and ever will, redound to the honour of 
that generous princeſs. | 

Thus the important town of Calais, after a year's fiege, be- 
came ſubject to the dominion of the Engliſh. 

A few days after Edward had made his entry into Calais, 
he turned out all the inhabitants, in order to people it with 
Engliſh. Probably, this precaution was the means of Eng- 
land's keeping that place two hundred years. The ſiege had 
been ſo long and fatiguing, that Edward thought himſelf 
obliged to give his troops ſome repoſe, by conſenting to a 
truce propoſed to him for one year; which done, he left a 
ſtrong garriſon in Calais*, and returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. 

Never had the Engliſh name been more glorious than it 
was at that time, and never had England enjoyed a more com- 
pleat happineſs. If the valour, wiſdom, and good fortune of 
the king gave an extraordinary luſtre to the realm, the rare 
qualities of the brave prince of Wales, heir- apparent to the 
crown, afforded no leſs hopes for the future. The great 
plenty which immediately followed Edward's victories, ſeem- 


ed alſo to demonſtrate that heaven took a peculiar care of 
the Engliſh f, 


borough caſtle adviſed him to yield, he ſtruck him on the face with his 

auntlet fo fiercely, that he knocked out two of his teeth; but however Cop- 
fand conveyed him away out of the field a priſoner. Upon his retuſing to de- 
liver him up to the queen (who ſtaid at Newcaflle during the battle) the king 
ſent for him to Calais, where he excuſed himſelf io handiomely, that the king 


ſent him back with the reward of five hundred pounds a year in land, where 


he himſelf ſhould chuſe it, near his own dwelling, and made him a knight 
banneret. Rymer's Fed, tom. v. p. 642. Froiflart. Buchen, 
* And built a caſtle at Rifbank to ſecure Calais. Stow's Ann. ; 
f This year was finiſhed St. Stephen's chapel at Weſtminſter, formerly be- 


longing to the king's palace, but now the place where the houſe of come 
mons meet. Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 631, 
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1348] To add till a freſh luſtre to Edward's glory, em- 
bafladors from Germany arrived the next year, with offers of 
the imperial dignity, The election of Charles IV. who was 
now crowned at Bonn, not being agreeable to all the electoral 
princes, ſome® were reſolved to make a new choice. To that 
end, they caſt their eyes on the king of England, whom the 
battle of Creſſy, and taking of Calais, had rendered very fa- 
mous. But Edward, who was not ignorant how much the 
acceptance of this dignity, at a like juncture, had coſt Rich- 
ard, brother of Henry III. was too wiſe to throw himſelf into 
the ſame difficulties. Befides, he had need of all his forces 
and application to acquire the crown of France, which to him 
ſeemed a more ſubſtantial good. On theſe accounts he re- 
fuſed the honour intended him by the German princes, and 
declined taking ſo o_ a burden upon him h. 

During the proſperity enjoyed by the Engliſh, it is no 
wonder that eaſe and plenty threw them into the exceſſes that 
are the uſual attendants thereof. All the hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly affirm, an unbridled debauchery at that time prevailed 
throughout the kingdom ; and the women, laying afide their 
modeſty, the great ornament of their ſex, ſeemed to glory 
in the loſs of their virtue. Nothing was more common than 
to ſee them running in troops and tilts, dreſſed like cavaliers, 
with ſwords by their fides, and mounting their ſteeds adorned 
with rich trappings, without any regard to their honour or 
reputation. The men's exceſſes were no leſs ſcandalous. God 

ermitted not theſe diſorders to go long unpuniſhed : a terri- 
bie plague, after raging in Aſia and part of Europe, ſpread 
itſelf into France, and from thence into England, where it 
made ſuch deſolation, that one half of the nation was ſwept 
away. London eſpecially felt the effects of its fury, where, 
it is obſerved, in one year, above fifty thouſand were buried 
in a church- yard belonging to the Ciſtercians K. 

Though this terrible ſcourge was no leſs grievous to France, 
Philip was making great preparations to renew the war, with 
a reſolution to uſe all poſhble efforts to recover Calais. The 
loſs of that place lay heavy upon his mind, becauſe of the con- 
ſequences which he plainly foreſaw. However as he _ 
judged it would be very difficult to retake the town by torce, 
he reſolved to uſe a ſurer way, by bribing the governor. The 
lords of Montmorency and Charny, to pleaſe their maſter, 

very readily took upon them the execution of the project, and 
the ignominy of the action. But what Mezerai ſays is not 
very likely, that they thought it no fault to ſurprize the town 
during the truce. In all appearance, their ignorance was not 
ſo great : however that be, they held private intelligence with 
Aymeri de Pavia the governor, who promiſed to deliver up 
the place for twenty thouſand crowns. This ſum being ſent 
him, he found means to introduce, by degrees, into the town 
a hundred men at arms, and twelve French knights, whom 
he concealed in the caſtle! On the day appointed for the 
performance of his promiſe, the lords of Charny and Ribau- 
mont lay in ambuſh near the two gates of the town, in order 
to ruſh in as ſoon as they were opened. So juſt were their 
meaſures, that they thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs ; but 
they did not know all that had paſſed. A little before, Ed- 
ward receiving ſome intelligence of the plot, ſent for the 
governor to London, and promiſed him a pardon, on condi- 
tion he would betray the French. The villain, perceiving 
himſelf inevitably ruined, if he refuſed to comply with the 
king, fully informed him of all the circumſtances of the plot, 
and the day appointed to let the enemies into the town, By 
this means Edward ordered it fo, that he came the evening 
before to Calais, attended by the prince of. Wales and eight 
hundred men at arms m. On the morrow, by break of day, 
he ſallied out at one gate and the prince of Wales at the other, 
to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch thing. The 
King, who was pleaſed to fight on foot, under the banner of 
the lord Walter de Manny, engaged in ſingle combat with 
Euſtace de Ribaumont, a knight of Picardy, by whoſe fierce 


? Namely, Henry archbiſhop of Mentz, Rodolph and Rupert, counts pa- 
1:tne of the Rhine, and dukes of Bavaria, Lewis Marquis of Brandenburg 
and Lufatia, and the duke of Saxony, Ibid, p. 622. 

% This year a parliament met at London, Jan. 15. Rot. Clauſ. 22, Ed. III. 
Pt · ii. m. 9. Dori, As did another on the 19th of March, which granted 
the king three fiftcenths, to be levied in three years. Ibid. pt, i. m. 32. Dorſ. 
Rymer's Fad. tom. v. p. 611. Knighton ſays, he had before, twenty thou- 
fand mon of wool, and alſo a tenth from the clergy for two years, Knight- 
ton, col. 2595. 

This plague firſt * — in the kingdom of Cathay in Aſia, in 1346, from 
whence it ſpread into other parts of Aſia, and paſſed into Greece, Africa, and 


afterwards into Europe, and ſo into France and England; in which laſt it 


broke out firit in Dorſetſliire, about the beginning of Auguſt, and ſpread it- 
ſelf all over the nation, continuing till Michaelmas twelve-months after: it was 
ſo great in both years, that there hardly remained the tenth part of the peo- 
ple alive in molt places. Walſing. And a parliament being ſummoned to meet 
on the Monday after January 14, 1349, it was prorogued till a fortnight after 
Eaſter, and afterwards reſpited till a new ſummons. Stow's Ann. Dr. Brady, 
Rynu, Fad, LOIN, Vs Þ« 65 37 658. 


blows he was twice ſtruck down on his knees. The ſpeed 
relief he received from his own men freed him from the d 7 
ger, and even enabled him to defeat Ribaumont's troops — 
take him priſoner. i 
Whilſt the king was thus employed, the prince of W. 
vigorouſly charged the lord Charny, who, after a long 15 
ance, was at length defeated, and taken priſoner by the 
prince. The French loſt in the action fix hundred men, be. 
ſides a good number of priſoners, who with their two lead 
ers, were brought into the town, of which a few hours * 
fore they hoped to be maſters. Though the way they bad 
uſed was far from being honourable, Edward, confideri, 
it was in obedience to their ſovereign, treated them very ci. 
vily. That very evening he entertained the principal prif,. 
ers with a ſplendid ſupper, and was even pleaſed to come ay 
ſee them whilſt at table. He could not forbear reproachjr 
Charny with the infamous means he had uſed, to take f1g, 
him by treachery, and during the truce, a place that coft hin 
ſo dear, and was fairly won. Then addreffing himſelf to R. 
baumont, he 333 commended his valour, and made him 
a preſent of a ſtring of pearls of great value (which he wo: 
in his cap) as a teſtimony of his eſteem. He added that beat. 
ing he was a great admirer of the ladies, he defired him to det 
it in their company, telling him, they would not look upon hin 
with leſs favourable eyes. After ſeveral other obliging ex. 
preſſions, he gave him his liberty without any ranſom, e. 
fore he left Calais, he made John de Beauchamp governor 
not thinking it prudent to truſt any longer the cuſtody of 
that important place in the hands of Lambard, who had 
ſuffered himſelf to be bribed. But this was not all the puniſl- 
ment the traitor received for his double treachery : the next 
year he had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the French 
who cauſed him to be torn in pieces with four horſes, 
The attempt upon Calais failing, contrary to the expect. 
tion of the French, Philip diſowned the authors. As Ed. 
ward was not ready to renew the war, he was contented with 
that ſlight ſatisfaction; ſo the truce {till ſubſiſted, notwith- 
ſtanding the juſt cauſe given by Philip to break it. 
Edward having nothing more to do at Calais, returned to 
England, where ſoon after he inſtituted the famous order of 
the Garter®. According to the common opinion, this order 
owes its origin to an accident, in itſelf of little importance, 
but, in regard to its conſequences, very remarkable, if it be 
true, that it gave birth to the inſtitution of this order of knight. 
hood, It ſaid, Edward being at a ball, where the counteſs of 
Saliſbury in dancing dropped her garter, ſtooped to take it up; 
that the lady imagining he had ſome other deſign, and ſhoy- 
ing her ſurprize, he ſaid to her, to juſtify himſelf, © Honi 
ſoit qui mal y penſe : Evil to him that evil thinks.“ It 5 
added, that in memory of this accident he inſtituted the or- 
der of the Garter, to which he gave for motto the words ſpoken 
to the counteſs ; an origin, ſo little worthy of the ſplendour 
wherewith this order has all along ſhone fince it's inſtitution, 
appears at firſt ſo very offenfive, that ſeveral ingenious wits 
have endeavoured to find out a more honourable. Some at- 
firm, the reaſon of Edward's inſtituting the order was, be. 
cauſe on the day of the battle of Creſſy, he had given Garter 
for the word. Others ſay, it was, becauſe on that day heor- 
dered his garter to be fixed at the end of a lance for a ſignal 
of battle. Laſtly, there are who advance, that Edward 
only revived and regulated an order of knighthood, begun by 
king Richard I. at the ſiege of Acres in Paleſtine. They ay 
king Richard reſolving to ſtorm the town, diſtributed to ſome 
of his principal officers certain leather ſtrings, to be ticd round 
the leg, to diſtinguiſh them during the aflault ; and, in me- 
mory of that event, Edward inſtituted the order of the Gu: 
ter. But all this is ſaid without ſufficient proof: beſides, 
whatever endeavours have been uſed to give the order 2 
different origin from the firſt above mentioned, nothing bas 
hitherto been found ſatisfactory concerning the reaſon of Ut 


* 6 „ 


* The charter-houſe. The lord Walter Manny, conſidering the gel 
danger of burying in the church- yards, during this great plague, purchalel 
a piece of ground called Spital-Croft, then belonging to the mater and bie⸗ 
thren of St. Bartholomew -Spital, containing thii teen acres and a rode, with. 
out the bars of Smithfield, and cauſed it to be encloſed and conſecrated. In 
this place was buried above ſifty thouſand perſons that died of the plague: 
In memory whereof, the ſaid lord, in 1371, built a chapel on the tans 
ground, and founded a houſe for Charter-houſe, or Carthuſian monks. Sto? 
Ann. p. 246. | - "ht 

| Froiffart ſays, that the governor let them in at a poſtern the very nig 
king Edward came to Calais ; and having received the twenty — 
crowns from them, carried them into the great tower of the caſtle to ta a 
poſſeſſion of it; but king Edward, who was in the ſame tower, ruſhed ups 
them, and took them priſoners. 10 lb. ü 

n Three hundred men at arms, and fix hundred archers. Froiſ. lib. 
cap. 153. : Guy & 

n Rapin, by miſtake, calls him Henry. He was younger fon of 9 5 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, Dugdale, vol. i. P. 23 1. His commiſbon 
date at Weſtminſter, Jan, 1. Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 65% J 
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to, ox SOIT QU1 MAL Y PENSE. The motto 2 
very well with the firſt circumſtance, but has no connection 
wich the others. It is no leſs uncertain why the knights 
wear the garter on their left, rather than on the right (cg, or 
why the Punder choſe to put the order under the protection 
of St. George: but this is certain, that great prince's deg 
was to engage the preſent and future knights to diſtingui 
themſelves by their courage and virtue. This, of all the 
like orders, has beſt adhered to the rules of its inſtitution. 
More ancient, than thoſe of the Golden Fleece ?, and oy 
Ghoſt a, it has never was, jag rec as to the number, whic 
has always been twenty-ſix, including the ſovereign, who is 
conſtantly the perſon that wears the crown of England. The 
kings and other ſovereign princes, who have been, and ſtill 
are defirous of being admitted into this moſt noble order, are 
a clear evidence of its great repute throughout all Europe®. 
However A Edward had hitherto been, he diſdained 
not to hazard his reputation in an affair which ſeemed below 
his notice; but the greatneſs of his courage would not ſuf- 
fer him to weigh too nicely ſuch ſort of confiderations. The 
merchants complaining of certain Spaniſh ſhips infeſting the 
coaſts of England, and doing, them much damage, he pro- 
miſed to clear the ſeas of them. To that end, —_— 
ſuch of his ſhips as were ſooneſt ready, he went himſelf an 
ave Chace to the Corſairs : he fought and defeated them“, 
took twenty of their ſhips, ſunk many more, and diſperſed 
the reſt, This action, though in itſelf of little importance, 
ſeemed to him ſo glorious, that he cauſed a gold coin to be 
ſtruck, whereon he was repreſented in a ſhip, with his cutlaſs 
in his hand, in order to perpetuate the memory thereof *, 
[1350], Philip de Valois lived not to ſee the end of the 
truce made with Edward. He died the 22d of Auguſt, 
1350, leaving for ſucceflor his ſon, John, who renewed the 
truce till Whitſuntide, 13.54 ; but it was ill obſerved on both 
ſides. In Bretagne, Gaſcogne, and Picardy, frequent hoſtilities 
were committed, which occaſioned mutual complaints, and 
even repriſals, each party throwing the blame on his enemy. 
The earl of Derby, honoured with the title of duke of Lan- 
caſter a, was ſent to Calais with an army, as if it had been 
open war. He made inroads into the French territories, and 
ravaged the country from Calais to Terouenne. The greateſt 
advantage Edward reaped by the non-obſervance of the truce, 
was the acquiſition of the town of Guiſnes, ſold him by the 
governor. When king John complained of it, Edward re- 
plied, * That his father Philip, by attempting to purchaſe 
Calais, had taught the Engliſh commanders, that buying and 
ſelling was no breach of a truce.” 
This advantage however did not balance the loſs ſuſtained 
by Edward in Flanders, by the entire defection of the Fle- 
mings. Hitherto they had been his friends, but for ſome 
time paſt the face of affairs was entirely changed in that 
country. After the death of the earl of Flanders, ſlain at the 
battle of Creſſy, the Flemings ſent deputies to Philip de Va- 


SPREE TO Oe 


Mr. Aſhmole fixes the inſtitution of this order on the 23d of April, 
1349, p. 185, But Dr. Brady juſtly doubts, whether it was inſtituted this 
year, becauſe the plague, at that time, raged terribly at London, and other 
parts adjacent, hiſt, p. 247, and Stow's Ann. p. 245, 246. 

An order of knighthood, inſtituted by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, at his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal in 1430. The order was 
at firſt compoſed of four'and twenty knights, who were gentlemen of birth, 


Jarter 
he or- 
fignal 
dward 


gun by aud unblemiſhed reputation. This order is now common to all the princes 
cy fay of the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended from Mary of Burgundy, daugh- 
o ſome 8 of nts the Hardy, laſt Si of Burgundy, , Chiflet, Favin. Monſtre- 
et. vol. ii. fol. 54. 
| round This is an order of knighthood in France, inſtituted by King Henry III. 
in me- who celebrated the firſt feſtiwal on the 31ſt of December, 1578. The num- 
\e Gu: ber of knights was limited to a hundred, without including thoſe of the 
beſides, clergy, viz. four cardinals and four biſhops ; together with the great almo- 
a0 ner, and the officers of the order, viz. a chancellor, treaſurer, regiſter, and 


king at arms, and the knights ordered to wear a croſs of Malta, having a dove 
n the center of it ; to which king Henry IV. in 1598, added a collar made 
of tro hies, from whence proceed flames, intermixed with crowned heads. 
amden reckons, in his time twenty-two kings, beſides the kings of 
ngland, and as many foreign dukes and princes. 122 has likewiſe given us 


ing bas 
of the 


the great 


purchalc a lilt of the firſt fix and twenty knights, who are called the founders of the 
r and bie- _ namely, Edward III. king of England, Edward his fon prince of 
de, with 80 * Henry duke of Lancaſter, Thomas earl of Warwick, Ralph earl of 
ated. la M. ord, William Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Roger Mortimer earl of 
he plague. zlarch, Capdall de Buche, John I Ifte, Bartholomew Burghwaſh, John 


G uchamp, John de Mohun, Hugh Conrtney, Thomas Holland, John 
ry Richard Fitz-Simon, Miles Stapleton, Thomas Walle, Hugh Wro- 
ey, Niel cia Jobn Chandos, James de Audley, Otho Holland, 
ow Eme, Zanchet Dabridgecourt, William Paynel. The counteſs of Sa- 
ury, who, it ſeems, gave occafion for the founding of this order, was the 
oder of her time for ſhape and beauty. 


This en t hap f 
* nent happened * 20, near Winchelſea. Twenty-ſix 
of the Span. ips were — alſing. Bk 
dee the coins at the end of this reign. | 


| the lame 
ks, $10" 3 


very night 
„ thouſand 
Me to take 


roll. lib. 


rien of of Henry, brother of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, beheaded in the 

of Guy de mh of Edward II. who was fon of Edmund, younger fon of Henry III. 
iſſn beatz 11 for his merit, was advanced by the general conſent of the — 
ale and the king's ſpecial charter, dated the fixth of March, 25 of Ed- 


+ Mk * = 
> England ; 
| F At the ſame time 


alſo, the lord Ralph Stafford was created 
| 35˙ 1 | 
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title of duke. of Lancaſter, being the ſecorid that bore that title - 
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lois, to demand the ſon of their deceaſed ſovereign, under 
colour of putting him in poſſeſſion of his father's inheri- 
tance. Philip conſenting to their requeſt, when they had the 
young rince in their power, they contracted him to one of 

ward's daughters. This accident would doubtleſs have 
been very prejudicial to Philip, if the carl himſelf had not 
prevented it. The young prince, who by education was 
wholly attached to the intereſts of France, not bearing the 
thoughts of marrying into the family of his ſovereign's enemy, 
privately withdrew from his ſubjects, and caſt himſelf again 
into his arms. From thenceforward the Flemings began by 
degrees to be diſengaged from the intereſts of England, £ 353] 
They even approved of the marriage concluded by Philip, 
between their earl and the duke of Brabant's daughter, who 
had entirely forſaken Edward x. Their levity was the cauſe 
that the ſtaple? of the Engliſh Wool, ſet up in their country, 
was removed into Ein to their great damage, but to the 
benefit of the Engliſh *. 

65 354] The new king of France ſeemed to be extremely 
defirous that the truce ſhould be changed into a laſting peace, 
to which Edward was not averſe. In the negotiations John 
offered to reſign to the king of England, Guienne, with the 
earldoms of Artois and Guiſnes, to hold them in full ſove- 
reignty, without homage to the crown of France *. But pre- 
ſently after, to his own, as well as to his kingdom's misfor- 
tune, he abrubtly broke off the negotiation, which ended only 
in prolonging the truce till April the next year. 

t was not difficult to perceive that the king of France 
ſought only to gain time, to enable himſelf the better to main- 
tain the war. Edward was very ſenſible of it, but had him- 
ſelf need of ſome reſpite, in order to ſettle ſome domeſtic 
affairs of importance. The obſtinacy of the Scots, in ſup- 

rt of their king, though a priſoner, fully convinced him, 
it would not be eaſy to reduce Scotland as long as he was at 
war with France. This conſideration inclined him to patch 
up a peace with the Scots, in expectation of a more favour- 
able opportunity to renew the war. But the peace could 
not be made without their king's releaſe, ſo firmly did they 
inſiſt upon that article. To ſettle the affair, Edward appoint- 
ed commiſſioners b to treat with the Scots, concerning king 
David's liberty. The negociation, which was prolonged for 
ſome time, ended art length in a treaty, concluded at New- 
caſtle July the 13th, 1354, whereby Edward promiſed to free 
David for a ranſom of ninety thouſand marks of filver. 'The 
treaty was ratified a little after by the prince of Wales his 
ſon, but was not executed for reaſons mentioned hereafter. 
So David continued a priſoner till 1357. 

When this treaty was concluded, Edward confidering the 
affairs of Scotland as of little moment, applied himſelf chiefly 
to thoſe of France. The truce being about to expire, he 
inveſted the prince of Wales with the dutchy of Guienne, and 
ſending him thither, commanded him to renew the hoſtili- 
ties 4. Some affirm, king John had now inveſted the Dau- 


earl of Stafford, with a penſion of one thouſand marks, till the king could 
provide lands of that value to ſettle on him. Walſing. p. 17. 

This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, Feb. 10, wherein were en- 
acted the ſtatutes of labourers and proviſors. Rot. parl. 25 Edw. III. Cot- 
ton's Abridg. p. 73. Knighton relates that the king took twenty ſhillings 
from every carrucate, and a fifteenth. And alſo that there was granted him 
a fifteenth, and a tenth for three years. Walſing. p. 170. 

x A parliament met this year on Jan. 13, at Weſtminſter which granted 
the king three tenths, and three fifteenths, to be paid, as the laſt were, with- 
in three years. Rot. parl. 25 Edward III. pt. it. n. 7, 9, 10. In this par- 
liament the lord John Maltravers, who was thought to have a hand in the 
murder of Edward II. having ſome years fince come in and ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy, and lately received his pardon, petitioned the parliament to 
have it then confirmed; which in confideration of his late and faithful ſer- 
vice to the king in Flanders, was accordingly granted. Ibid, n. 55, See 
Tyrrel, p. 571. There was this year, befides this parliament, a council at 

eſtminſter. 

y Staple ſignifies this or that town, whither the merchants of England 
were by act of parliament, to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and tin, for the 
ſelling them by the great. What were the ſtaple commodities of this realm 
may be ſeen in the ſtatute of 11 Richard II. cap. i. as wool, leather, wool- 
fells, lead, tin, &c. The 1 2 of wool was removed to Wincheſter, Can- 
terbury, Chicheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln, Hull, and Calais. See Rymer's Feed. 
tom. v. p. 618. Wall. p. 170. 

z This was done by the authority of the Sb which met this year 
on Sept. 23, and continued for ſometime longer, the ſubſidy of the wool, 
leather, and wool-fells, granted to the king in ſome of the late parliaments, 
Rot. pail. 27 Edw. III. n. 1—6. 

Provided he would quit his claim to the crown of France, Walſ. p. 170. 

b Thomas Hatfield, biſhop of Durham, and the lords Henry Piercy and 
Ralph de Nevil. Rym. Feed. tom. v. p. 733. King David himfelf went, 
with king Edward's permiſſion, in 1351, into his kingdom, and afterwards, 
in 1353, as far as Neweaſtle, to treat with ſome of his nobility, about his 
ranſom, but could bring nothing to a concluſion. Rym. Fœd. tom. v. p. 
722, 727, 737» 756. 3 

© April 28, a parliament was held, in which the lords Roger Mortimer 
and Richard Fitz-Alan were reſtored in blood. Rot. part. 28. Ed. III. n. 
I, &C. 13. | 

He ſailed from Plymouth, Sept. 8, attended by the earts of Warwick, 
Suffolk, Saliſbury, and Oxford; with one thouſand men at arms, and the 
like number of archers, © Walfing. p. 75 

| 6; Nov, 
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phin Charles his ſon with that duchy, and thereby occaſioned 
a rupture; but there is no mention of this circumſtance ei- 
ther in the French hiſtories, or in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts. Befides, it is certain the war was not renewed till 
after the expiration of the truce. Whilſt the prince of 
Wales was preparing to renew the war in Guienne, the king 
his father landing at Calais“ ravaged Boulonnois and Artois 
without oppoſition. Upon this news the king of France 
ſpeedily aftembled his forces: at the ſame time he ſent Ed- 
ward a defiance, offering to fight him alone, or at the head 
of their armies. At leaſt, this is what the French hiſtorians 
affirm ; adding, that Edward declined it, and knowing John 
was approaching to give him battle, retired into England. 
The Engliſh, on the contrary, maintain the defiance was ſent 
by Edward, and refuſed by John. The wonder 1s, that the 
Collection of the Public Acts makes no mention of this ex- 
pedition of Edward, though whenever the kings of England 
went beyond ſea, a memorandum of the day, both of their 
departure and return, is hardly ever omitted. But fince the 
hiſtorians of both nations ſpeak of Edward's going to Calais, 
a bare negative proof is not ſufficient to invalidate their teſti- 
mony : however, if Edward returned ſo haſtily, it is certain, 
that very important reaſons called him home. The Scots 
having taken Berwick by ſurprize, it was very dangerous to 
leave-in their hands a place of that importance, which gave 
them at all times an inlet into England. To retake this town 
was the occafion of Edward's haſtening his return. 

Immediately after his arrival he called a parliament i, com- 
plaining of the treachery of the Scots, who, after a treaty 
concluded and ratified, abuſed his good faith, by the ſeduce- 
ment of the king of France. The parliament knowing the 
neceſhty of recovering Berwick, and the king's want of mo- 
ney to continue the war with France, granted him fifty ſhil- 
lings upon every ſack of wool ' ſold in the kingdom. It is 
ſaid, this ſupply amounted to more than three hundred and 
fifty thouſand marks a year, ſo conſiderable was the wool- 
len trade in thoſe days. With this aid the king quickly raiſ- 
ed an army, at the head of which he advanced to the borders 
of Scotland. Upon his approach the Scots quitted Berwick, 
after demoliſhing the fortifications, which he revenged by 
ravaging their country ®. This unexpected rupture of the 
Scots ſurpriſed him the more, as he had juſt made a treaty 
with them for releafing their king, and only ſtayed for the 
payment of the ranſom agreed upon. This proceeding 
quite altered the king's mind as to peace and cauſed him to 
make a new reſolution, with reſpect to the affairs of Scot- 
land. 

After Baliol's expulſion, he ſtill kept the title of king, but 
without any real power, and in ſo ſervile a dependance on 
the king of England, that he was looked upon only as a ſub- 
ject. It is true, Edward left him the command of his troops, 
but they were ſo very few that he was never able to make 
any progreſs: fo he ſpent his days in a melanchaly manner, 
with a penſion of five marks a day, allowed him by Edward, 
and ſome preſents for his extraordinary expences. There are 
manife& proofs of his great dependance in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, particularly in the frequent pardons for 
hunting in Edward's foreſts. He was therefore but the ſha- 
dow of a king, made uſe of hitherto by Edward to compaſs 
his ends. It was needlets for the king to wear the maſk any 
longer, all his proceedings plainly ſhewing he had been la- 
bouring more for himſelf than for Baliol, Laying afide 
therefore the ſcruples by which he had till then been reſtrain- 
ed, or rather throwing off the cloak under which he had 
concealed his intentions he cauſed that prince to refign all 
his right to Scotland, for the yearly penſion of two thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; a poor recompence for a crown, had it 
not been an imaginary one, which Baliol was very willing to 
part with. The reſignation proved fatal to king David; he 
had thereby the mortification to ſee himſelf more cloſely con- 
fined, and to loſe withal the hopes he had conceived of re- 
covering his liberty. 

Charles de Blois, priſoner in England fince the battle of 
la Roche de Rien, was more fortunate than the king of Scot- 
land, at leaſt with regard to his liberty, though it was pur- 
chaſed at a very dear rate. He articled with Edward to pay 
ſeven hundred thouſand crowns for his ranſom, and left his 
two ſons in hoſtage for ſecurity of payment k. 

[1356] Whilſt Edward was employed at home, the prince 


Nov. 2. attended by his ſons Lionel and John, Henry duke of Lancaſ- 
ter; the earls of Northampton, March and Stafford, &c. and about two 
thouſand men at arms. Wall. p. 171. 

It had been called before his going over, and met on November the 
12th, but was put off till the 2 th, Rot. parl. 29 Edward III. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 90. 


1 For tix years. Walſing. 4 171. 
Aud utterly ruining Eden urgh, Haddington, &c, Hect. Boe, lib, 1 f. 


ture upon a ſecond. As ſoon as his troops were a fit 


land. He traverſed le Petigord and le Limoufin 


of Wales ravaged the ſouthern provinces of France, and 
ticularly Languedoc. He made into that province a "4 
irruption, which rendered him maſter of Carcaſſone and N 


bonne, where he met with a very great booty, and the, ' 


turned to Bourdeaux. By his retreat the meaſures tg , 


his invaſion being neglected, he thought he might ſafe] Ppole 


ven. 


freſhed, he marched again at the head of twelve — 


men, of whom not above three, thouſand were natives of x, 
Berry, and appeared before the gates of Bourges * 
news of the king of France's approach with fixty thouſang 

men, prevented Ris beficging that place, and even obliged " 
to take a compaſs, in order to retire to Bourdeaux ; but Joby. 
foreſeeing his deſign, matched with ſuch expedition, that ke 
overtook him near Poictiers. It being impoſſible for the. 
prince to retreat, he reſolved to intrench himſelf at Mar. 
pertuis, in a poſt incumbered with vines and hedges, aud of 
a very difficult acceſs, Two legates, ſent by the pope to the 
two princes to perſuade them to peace, uſed their utmoſt cg. 
deavours to prevent an engagement. They even induced the 
ue of Wales to promiſe to repair all the damages done ig 
is incurſion, and engage not to bear arms againſt France ſot 
ſeven years. John's ſuperiority cauſing him to reject thele 
offers, he expected the prince with his whole army would fur. 
render at diſcretion l. This condition not being reliſhed þ 
the prince, he generouſly replyed, he had rather die ſword 
in hand, than be guilty of a thing contrary to his honour 
and the glory of the Engliſh name. ; 
All hopes of agreement vaniſhing, the prince of Wale; 
made a ſhort ſpeech to his troops, telling them, “ That vic. 
tory depended not on numbers, but on e : that for his 
own part he was reſolved to conquer or die, and would ng 
expoſe his country to the diſgrace of paying his ranſom,” 
All king John's generals unanimouſly adviſed him to ſtarve 
this little army, couped up in the middle of an enemy's coun- 
try, where they would quickly be in want of all things. 
This advice appeared to him too wary, and inconſiſtent with 
his impatience, He fancied they would rob him of the tran. 
ſcendant glory he hoped to acquire by the defeat of ſo te- 
nowned a prince, to feed him with the imaginary honour of 
conquering without fighting. So, full of the pleaſing expecta- 
tion of obtaining an eaſy victory, and revenging his ſubjects, 
he reſolved, without delay, to attack the enemies. He com- 
mitted at firſt a very great error, in cauſing his horſe to dil. 
mount and begin the fight: the horſe, unaccuſtomed t0 
charge on foot, were not able to break through the Engliſh, 
who had the advantage of the ground, in a country ful! of 
hedges, through which there was a neceſſity to paſs, in or- 
der to force their entrenchments. The diſmounted cavalry 


being repulſed with great loſs, the infantry ſupplied their 


place, and met the ſame refiſtance, notwithſtanding the 
king's efforts, who maintained the fight four hours, encou- 
raging his troops by his voice and example, without fearing 
to expoſe his perſon to the greateſt dangers. What efforts 
ſoever he made, it was not poſſible for him to rout this hand- 
ful of Engliſh, whom the neceſſity of conquering, cauſed to 
680 deſperately, being moreover animated by the example 
of the prince, who performed that day acts of wiſdom and 
valour, comparable to thoſe of the moſt renowned generals. 
Of four ſons the king of France had with him, the three c- 
deſt retiring betimes with eight hundred lances, their retreat 


did not a little contribute to - panes the reſt of the army. 


Mean time king John, urged by deſpair, ſignalized himleli. 
in all the moſt dangerous places, and drew upon bim the 
braveſt of his enemies. Though he faw himſelf for- 
ſaken, he inſpired the boldeſt with terror : but, in all ap- 
pearance, he would at length have ſunk under the number 
of the enemies that ſurrounded him, and left him no hopes 
of faving his life, if Denis de Morbeck, a knight of Artois, 
diſperſing thoſe who preſſed him the moſt vigorouſly, bad 
not earneſtly perſuaded him to yield himſelf priſoner. He 
would have been very glad to deliver his ſword to the prince 
of Wales, but as the prince was too remote, he was forced 
to ſurrender himſelf to Morbeck, with Philip his fourth ſon, 
about thirteen years old, who had all along fought by bis 
ſide, In this unfortunate day, ſo fatal to France, there were 
not above fix thouſand men flain, but among the number 
were eight hundred nobles, the duke of Bourbon a prince 0 


i This he did on Jan. 20. at Roxborough. Rym. Fed. tom. v. P. 832, 
&:, Walſ. p. 171. Knighton. col. 2611. | thet 

k Edward forgave him half the ſum, on condition he would pay the 0 3 
half, punctually at the days agreed on. The act for thus pyrpole 15 date 
Weſtminſter, the roth of Auguſt, 13 56. Rym. Fad. tom. v. p- 862. dle 

He inſiſted at firſt, upon having tour of the principal Engliſh - # 
men at his mercy, and that the prince aud all the reſt of che grmy 120v 


yield themſelves priſoners, Froifſart, lb, iy cap. 163. | This. 


ood, the duke of Athenes conſtable of France, the 
marſhal de Neſle, aud above fifty other great lords of the 
king de viftorious prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his conduct 
and bravery in that glorious day, he was no leſs admired af- 
ter his victory, for his modeſt and generous behaviour to his 
:ſoner. The evening after the battle, the king ſupping in 
the prince of Wales's tent, prefſed him to fit at table with 
him; but he very civily declining it, ſtood and talked with 
him all the while. As the king, whoſe thoughts were till 
employed with his unfortunate condition, was complaining 
of his fate, the prince ſaid to him, in a free, though modeſt 
and unaffected manner, That he had one great reaſon to be 
comforted, -that the battle was not loſt by his fault : that the 
Engliſh had found to their coſt, he was the braveſt of prin- 
ces; but that God alone had diſpoſed of the victory. And, 
(continned he) if your ill fortune has thrown you into your 
reſent diſgrace, you may at leaſt reſt aſſured, that an invio- 
lable regard ſhall be preſerved for your perſon ; and you 
ſhall find in me a very reſpectful relation, if I may be al- 
lowed to glory in that title,” So great a modeſty in a young 
victorious prince, little more than five and twenty years of 
age, melted the king into tears, and filled the hearers with 
admitation. As ſoon as John had recovered himſelf, he 
turned to the prince, and ſaid to him with an air of ſatisfac- 
tion. © That fince it was his deſtiny to be vanquiſhed and 
taken, it was a great comfort in his misfortune, that he had 
not behaved himſelf unworthily, and was fallen into the 
hands of ſo valiant and generous a prince.” On the morrow, 
ſolemn thanks were returned to God in the Engliſh camp for 
this great victory. The prince thanked his victorious troops, 
with ſuch expreſſions as aſcribed to them the honour of the 
day, without the leaſt mention of himſelf, Then he march- 
ed for Bourdeaux, laden with an ineſtimable booty, and fo 
reat a number of priſoners, that it would have been difficult 
for the Engliſh to defend themſelves, in caſe they had been 
attacked u. 
[1357] It is eaſy to conceive the joy this news ſpread over 
all England, and how great Edward's ſatisfaction was in par- 
ticular, God's protection of the prince of Wales being too 
viſible to be forgot, the king ordered public thankſgivings 
for this fignal victory to be returned to him eight days to- 
gether in all the churches of the kingdom. The prince of 
Wales ſpent the winter at Bourdeaux, where two legates 
from the pope came and preſſed him ſo earneſtly, that he con- 
ſented, with the approbation of the king his father, to a 
truce for two years, wherein all the allies of both crowns 
were included. In April following * he came into England, 
bringing his priſoner with him. He was received there with 
exceſſive joy, but conſtantly refuſed all the honours that were 
offered him, being ſatisfied with thoſe paid to the captive 
king. When they made their entry into London, the prince 
of Wales rode on a little black nag by the king of France's 
fide, who was mounted on a ftately white courſer, adorned 
with coſtly trappings. One would have thought that all the 
pomp * diſplayed on this occaſion, was intended purely to 
do honour to the captive king, ſo great care was taken to 
avoid all figns of his diſgrace, and every thing that might be 
oftenſive to his eyes. Though Edward diſputed with him the 
title of king of France, he treated him however like a king. 
The fight of the captive prince putting him in mind of the 
inſtability of human grandeur, he received him with as cor- 
dial embraces, as if he had been his own brother, or one 
come on purpoſe to pay him a viſit. In this noble and gene- 
rous mayner, the father and ſon ſtrove with emulation to com- 
fort the unfortunate king, by all the marks of reſpect due to 
a great prince, in whatever ſtate fortune might have placed 
him, It is ed, when Edward received the news of the 
victory of PoiCtiers, he ſaid to thoſe about him, that his ſa- 
tisfaCtion at ſo glorious a ſucceſs was not comparable to the 
2 cauſed by the generous behaviour of the prince. 
ng John and prince Philip his ſon were lodged together in 


® This battle was fought on the 19th of September, 1356. See Rymer's 
3 870. There _ above ix F 3 to one E2ctifhman. Wal. 
"g. lays, prince Edward had only one thouſand nine hundred men at arms, 
and the fame number of archers, p. 172. But J. Barnes ſays, his army 
— of about eight thouſand men. p. 504. The priſoners are ſaid to 
Wu in number than the Engliſh army. And among them were, be- 
5 the king and his ſon, ſeventeen earls, and of barons, knights, and 
<qures, to the number of one thouſand five hundred. P. Amyl. Wall. 
- the ſixteenth of May was held a provincial ſynod at St. Paul's, wherein 
e biſhops granted the king a tenth for two vears, and the inferior clergy 
or one year, R. Aveſb. c. 108. 

\According to Walfing. the prince landed at Plymouth, May 5, and 

Race his entry into London the 24th of the ſame month. p. 172. | 
© was received by Henty Picard, the lord mayor (the ſame that after- 
ificently entertained at one time the four kings of England, 


wards fo ma 
France, Scotland, an Cyprus) with the Aldermen, &c. in all their forma- 
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| * the city pageants; and in the ſtreets, as he paſſed to Weſtmin- 
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the palace of the Savoy b, with all the honourable freedom 
they could defire. The other captive lords met the ſame 
treatment and civilities. | | 

Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater glory, is it was 
very uncommon, I mean, of his having priſoners his two moſt 
potent enemies; the king of France at London, and the 
king of Scotland at Odiham in rum N King David ſhould 
have had his liberty long fince, purſuant to the articles agreed 
upon three years before; but for the reaſons above-menti- 
oned, faw himſelf ſtill detained in captivity. However when 
he had the leaſt cauſe to expect any favour from a victorious 
enemy, who had juſt edel Scotland to an irretrievable ſtate, 
Edward was moved by the preſſing inſtances of the queen his 
ſiſter, and agreed to renew the treaty of 1354. To that end 
he granted ſafe conducts to embafſadors from Scotland, who, 
during a ſhort truce, obtained their king's liberty, upon 
much the ſame terms as in the firſt treaty. They engaged to 
pay for his ranſom a hundred thouſand marks fterling ; name- 
ly, ten thouſand every year till the whole was paid; and 
or ſecurity, the king of Scotland gave twenty hoſtages. At 
the ſame time ten years truce was concluded berween Eng- 
land and Scotland. David was releaſed upon theſe conditi- 
ons, which he took care to ratify as ſoon as he came into his 
kingdom, after an eleven year's captivity. It ſeems that Ed- 
ward, when wholly taken up with his vaſt projects againſt 
France, had loſt all thoughts of becoming maſter of Scotland. 
At leaſt he believed it beſt to defer the execution of that de- 
ſign, till a more convenient ſeaſon. 

[1358] Edward's late truces with France and Scotland hav- 
ing freed him from the trouble of foreign affairs, he confin- 
ed his thoughts to the government of his kingdom. But as 
nothing extraordinary paſſed, he ſpent part of his time in di- 
verſions, of which the king of France and the other chief pri- 
ſoners always partook. The tournament he held at Windſor 
on the 23d of April, 1358, to ſolemnize the feaſt of St. 
George, patron of the order of the garter, was the moſt ſump- 
tuous and magnificent that had ever been ſeen in England. 
The duke of Brabant, with ſeveral other foreign princes, and 
an infinite number of knights of all nations were preſent, add 
ſplendidly entertained. 

This diverfion was followed by the funeral of queen Iſa- 
bella, the king's mother. She died at the caſtle of Riſings, 
aged fixty-three years, after twenty-cight years confinement 4, 
If the marriage of this queen was fatal to the king her huſ- 
band, it was no leſs fo to France, fince it proved the occafion. 
of a long and bloody war, which brought that kingdom to 
the brink of deſtruction. 

Geoffrey d'Harcourt, of whom I have ſpoken on occaſion 
of the king's deſcent at la Hogue, and who ſerved the king 
of Navarre in Normandy, was there ſlain about this time “. 
As he had by will made the king of England his ſole heir, 
and as his lands were in the demeines of the king of Navarre 
in Normandy, Edward took poſſeſſion, and gave them to the 
lord Holland. 

Whilſt England enjoyed a profound tranquility, France was 
in extreme deſolation by the inteſtine troubles cauſed by the 
king's impriſonment. Charles, the dauphin, John's eldeſt ſon, 
held the reins of the government, by the title of lieutenant- 
general, afterwards changed into that of regent. His regency 
was ſo diſturbed by the cabals of ſome reſtleſs men, who 3 
their advantage in the confufion of affairs, that it was not 
poſſible to think effectually of freeing their king. The affairs 
of France where then in a deplorable ſituation. Charles the 
Bald, king of Navarre, though ſprung from the royal family 
of Frances, raiſed daily commotions and tumults in Paris, 
where he had a powerful party? The authority of the dau- 
phin was thereby ſo reſtrained, that though a prince of great 
abilities, he knew not which way to govern ſo divided a ſtate. 
Amidſt this confufion, the French lived in a kind of anarchy. 

The nobles and officers of the army oppreſſed the meaner 
ſort of people, eſpecially the peaſants, to wham they gave the 
nick-name of Jacques bon homme u. Raillery joined with 


ſter, the citizens hung out all their plate, tapeſtry, and armour, fo that the 
like had never been ſeen before in the memory of man. Barnes, p. 526. 

P Socalled from Peter earl of Savoy, who lived in it. Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III. bought it of the fraternity of Mountjoy, and gave it to her ſon 
Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, and it was now in the poſſeſſion of Henry duke 
of Lancaſter, 

4 Shedied in November, and was buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, 
now called Chriſt Church in London. A little after died alſo her daughter 
Joan, queen of Scots, and was buried in the ſame church with the queen her 
mother, 

He forſook ſome years before, king Edward, and joined the king of 
France; as appears by an order from king Edward to the bailitfs of Wey- 
mouth, dated March 5, 1347, for ſeizing his jewels, armour, goods, chat» 
tels, &c. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 552. 

* From the branch of Evreux, or rather of Eu. 

i And his beather FRY N * James de la P 92 
noiles, cruelly waſted Normandy and Bretagde about thus time, Walſing. 
Or James Goodman. : EIS. Walling 

o 
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oppreſſion, driving theſe poor wretches to deſpair, they aſſem- 
bled in great troops in le Beauvoſin, bent upon extirpating 
all the nobles. * In a ſhort time, their number being confide- 
rably increaſed, they became ſo formidable, that there was a 
neceſſity of drawing together all the forces of the kingdom, 
to diſperſe this army of ruſtics, which daily grew ſtronger. 
This war, which was called the Jacquery, created the regent 
great trouble. It was one of the principal cauſes, that pre- 
vented his taking meaſures.to oppoſe the invaſion threatened 
by the Engliſh as ſoon as the truce ſhould be expired. 

[1359] During all theſe diſorders, king John, heartily tired 
of his confinement in England, however eaſy it was, treated 
himſelf with Edward concerning his liberty. He could not 
obtain it without yielding to the conqueror's terms. But, as 
he was fully informed of the diſturbances in France, he be- 
lieved he could -not purchaſe too dearly a freedom, which 
might enable him to reſtore peace to his kingdom, Wohere- 
fore he agreed with Edward upon a treaty very diſad- 
vantageous to France, whereby he refigned ſeveral provinces 
to the crown of England. The general affembly of the 
ſtates being met upon that occafion in 13 59- found the con- 
ditions ſo hard, that they would not ratity the treaty. By 
this refuſal, the captive king ſaw all his hopes vaniſh. Mean 
while the ſtates vlainly perceiving they had given occaſion 
for renewing the war, offered the regent all neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance to procure better terms by arms : but they promiſed 
more than they performed. Edward loudly complained of 
being deceived, and ſuddenly altering his carriage to king 
John, confined him in the caſtle of Sommerton, from whence 
he afterwards removed him to the Tower of London, Doubt- 
leſs he did not think it prudent to leave that prince at Lon- 
don upon his parole, whilſt he himſelf ſhould be in the heart 
of France, where he reſolved to carry the war. | 

The preparations for this freſh expedition were prodigious. 
An army 5 an hundred thouſand men, tranſported to Calais , 
was a plain indication of his deſign to make a powerful ef- 
fort to ſubdue France, whilſt the troubles of that kingdom 
offered him ſo fair an opportunity. When his forces were 
landed at Calais, he divided them into three bodies. The firſt 
was commanded by the duke of Lancaſter, who had lately 
given his only daughter in marriage to John of Gaunt, the 
king's fourth ſon*. The prince of Wales headed the ſecond, 
and the king himſelf commanded the laſt. With theſe nu- 
merous troops conducted by the three moſt famous generals 
then in Europe, Edward marched into France without oppo- 
ſition. The dauphin not being ſtrong enough to appear in 
the field, was contented with providing his principal towns 
with ammunition, without hazarding a battle with forces ſo 
unequal to thoſe of the enemy. 

Mean time, Edward traverſing Artois, entered Champagne, 
and approached Rheims, in order to ſurprize the city, where 
ſome groundleſly affirm, he deſigned to be crowned. But 
miſhng his aim, he fell upon Sens, which he eafily took. 
The duke of Burgundy perceiving himſelf unable to five his 
country from plunder, obtained a ſeparate truce for three 
years, upon promiſe of . paying. two hundred thouſand flo- 
rins J, and ſupplying the Englith army with proviſions. Le 
Nivernois followed the example of Burgundy ; but La Brie and 
Le Gatinois were ravaged ?.. 1360] Edward's aim being to 
draw the French to a battle, he neglected nothing to pro- 
voke them. For that purpoſe, he went about the end of 
Lent and encamped within ſeven leagues of Paris, between 
Chartres and Mont le Herry. His approach not being ca- 
pable to draw the dauphin out of Paris he advanced to the 
very gates of the city, without ſucceeding in his defign. 
Though the ſmoak of the villages, ſet on fire by the Engliſh 
might be ſeen from the walls, the dauphin, to whom was af- 
terwards given the ſurname of The Wiſe, was too prudent 
to run any hazard. Taught by the fatal examples of the 
kings his father and grandtather, he took care not to venture 


F * Walſing. relates he had then no leſs than one thouſand one hundred 
ups, P. 174. ; 

* Then earl of Richmond ; Rapin by miſtake ſays the king's third ſon. 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Lancaiter, had two ** Maud and Blanch. 
Maud, after the had been married firſt to Ralph, ſon and heir to the lord 
Stafford, and after his death, to William, duke of Zealand, died without 
iſſue in 1363 ; by which means the whole eſtate fell to her fiſter Blanch, 

who was married to the earl of Richmond, on April 14, at Reading, in 
1360, who upon the death of his father-in-law, was made duke of Lancaf- 
ter. Dug. Baron, vol. i, Walſ. p. 173. 

It is in the treaty itſelf two — moutons, or deniers of gold. 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. vi. p. 161. which was equal to about thirty-five thouſand 

unds ſterling, according to Mr. Tyrrel's computation, p. 625. 

* While king Edward was thus employed beyond ſea, Gans Normans 
landed at Winchelſea, on March 15, 1359; and plundered that town ; but 
the Londoners and ſome other towns ſent out the next year, a fleet of eighty 
ſhips, having on board fourteen thouſand men, and therewith ſcoured the 
ſeas. At laſt, landing in France, they made themſelves maſter of the iſle of 
Sans. Rymer's Fad, tom. p. 167. 


the crown upon the deciſion of a battle, where he « 
have little hopes of ſucceſs. As he knew Paris was able 
maintain a long ſiege, he kept himſelf ſhut up in the ci 
and all Edward's inſults could not make him alter bis ref,” 
tion. He tried however, to deliver France from the im N 
ing danger, by offering certain propoſals to his enemy, bu 
which were ſcornfully rejected. Edward thought he was n 
condition to give law, and preſcribe what terms he pleaſeg 
He ſeemed at firſt to have formed the defign of beſieg 
Paris, but afterwards finding it too difficult an undertakin 
turned back towards la Beauce. Cardinal de Langres the 
pope's legate, attended him every where, and continu] 
preſſed him to ſet bounds to his ambition, but theſe remon. 
ſtrances were then ineffectual. Edward ſtayed ſome time in 
la Beauce, from whence he deſigned to lead his troops to the 
Loire. Mean while, though his army ſtill marched through 
very plentiful countries, it was daily diminiſhed by fickneg,, 
It was doubtleſs a great mortification to that monarch to ſee 
the little progreſs ke had made with ſo numerous an army, 
Though he was in the heart of France, he could not flatter 
himſelt with having made any certain conqueſt. This perhaps 
was one reaſon of his hear kening at laſt to the legate's ſolicita. 
tions though his change is aſcribed to another cauſe, One 
day, as he lay encamped in the country about Chartres, 3 
ſudden and dreadful ſtorm aroſe, accompanied with thunder 
and hail of a prodigious ſize, which killed fix thouſand horſes, 
and a thouſand men a. So extraordinary an accident was 
deemed by the troops as a fign of God's wrath. The king 
hunſelt ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with the ſame opinion. Per. 
haps, he was glad this event furniſhed him with an opporty. 
nity to ſhew his willingneſs to grant a peace to France, 
from a pure motive. of generofity ; and thereby hide the 
ſhame. of not being able, with ſo fine an army, to do any 
thing more than deſtroy the open country. Be this as it will, 
in the midſt of the ſtorm, he turned his face towards the 
church of Chartres, which he ſaw at a diſtance, and falling 
on his knees, made a vow to conſent to a peace upon equit- 
able terms. The legate improving this diſpoſition, carneſtly 
preſſed him to execute his generous. defign, and prevailed 
with him to ſend plenipotentiaries to Bretigny, a village near 
Chartres, to treat of a peace. Here it was the dauphin and 
his chief counſellors appeared for France; and for England, 
the prince of Wales, with ſuch aſſiſtants as the king his father 
appointed. In a few days the treaty was concluded which 
gave ſome intermiſſion to the calamities of France. This 
peace, which annulled all former treaties, and ſerved for a 
foundation to new rights, makes a very confiderable epocha 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, with regard to the differences between 
the two crowns. So there is no underſtanding the recital of 
the events which enſued, without a perfect knowledge of the 


articles of the treaty, which therefore it is abſolutely neceſlary 
to inſert b. 
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Edward, eldeſt ſon to the king of France and England, prince 
of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter ; To all 
thoſe who ſhall ſee theſe letters, greeting : We make you 
know, that after all the debates and diſorders whatſoever, 
moved or ftirred between our lord and father, king of 
France and England, on the one part; and our coufivs 
the king, his eldeſt ſon, regent of the realm of France, and 
all thoſe it may concern on the other part; for the good oi 
peace, it is agreed, the 8th day of May, 1360, at Bretighy 
near Chartres, in the manner following : 


I. THAT the king of England, with what he holds in 
Gaſcoigne and Guienne, ſhall have, for him and his heirs 
for ever, all thoſe things which follow, to hold them in the 
ſame manner the kings of France, or his ſon, or any of his an- 
ceſtors, king of France, held them: that is to ſay, thoſe in 


The lord Morley was killed outright, and the lord Guy de BeauchanPs 
eldeſt ſon of the eart of Warwick, being mortally wounded by one of dlc 
hail-ſtones, died thereof on the 28th day of April following: Tyrrel, p. 12 

d Rapin has ſomewhat abridged moſt of the articles of this treaty, but ra 
tranſlator believing it to be more fatisfa&tory to have them at large, _ 
ſerted Dr. Brady's faithful tranflation from the French, with notes, * . 
they were afterwards altered and corrected by the two kings at Calais. ig 
famous treaty was managed by the prince of Wales, and Charles reg" : 
France, in the names of both kings. Commiſſioners for the Engliſh 1 of 
Reginald de Cobham, fir Bartholomew Burgherſh, fir Francis Bak, _ 
nets; fir Miles Stap'eron, fir Richard la Vache, and fir Neil or ro 
knights, with others of the king's council: on the French party ht ul OE 
elector of Beauvais, the chancellor Charles lord Montmorency, mon = 
John de Meingre marſhal of France; monſieur Aynart de la [oor N 
of Vivoy, monſieur Ralph de Raneval, monſieut Simon de Buch), n, 


monſieur Stephen de Paris, and Peter de la Charité, with many others 0! 's 
council, named by king Jahn himſelf.” The original from whence 
r 


this treu. 
, 1 2207 
lation was made by Dr. 

178, &c. 


ady, is printed in Rymer's F ed. tom. VI. P. 
1 8 9251 | W © The 


in ſovereignty, and thoſe in demeſne in demeſne, ac- 
en the time xl C hereafter declared. The city, 
al S 1carldom of Poitiers, with the whole land and coun-' 
ca e an 0 
of Poictou; together with the fief of Thouars, and land of 
Gene: the city and caſtle of Xaintes, and the whole land 
Belleville ; | 
jntonge, on this fide, and beyond the River of Charente; 
of Xainto 8 , 
the city and caſtle of Agen, and the land and country of 
Agenois; the city and caſtle and whole earldom of Perigort, 
*. K. land and country of Perigeux; the city, caſtle, and 
whole earldom of . the land and country of Limoſin; 
the city and caſtle of Gahors, and the land and country of 
Gahorfin ; the city and caſtle and country of Tarbe, and the 
jand, country and earldom of Bigorre; the earldom, land, 
and country of Gaure : the city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and 
the earldom, land, and country of Angouleſmois ; the city 
and caſtle of Rhodes ; the land and country of Rovergne. 
And if there be any lords, as the earl of Foix, the earl of 
Armagnac, the earl of Lifle, the earl of Perigort, and 
viſcount of Limoges, or others, which hold any lands within 
the bounds of theſe places, they ſhall do homage to the king 
of England, and all other ſervices and devoirs due by reaſon 
of their lands, in the ſame manner they did in times paſt ©, 

II. Alſo the king of England ſhall have all that any of the 
kings of England anciently held in the town of Monſtrel up- 
on the ſea, with their appurtenances, 

III. Alſo the king of England ſhall have all the country or 
earldom of Ponthieu entirely ; ſave and- except, that if any 
thing of the ſaid country or appurtenances has been alienat- 
ed by the kings of England for the time being, and to other 
perſons than the kings of France, the king of France ſhall 
not be obliged to render them to the king of England: And 
if the ſaid alienations have been made to the kings of France 
for the time being, without mean, and he doth poſſeſs them 
at preſent, they*are entirely to be releaſed to the king of 
England; except the kings of France had them by exchange 
for others lands of the kings of England, then both were to 
releaſe. But if the kings of England for the time being, had 
alienated any thing to other perſons than to the king of 
France, and afterwards they came into his hands, he ſhall 
not be obliged to render them. Alſo if the things abovefaid 
owe homage, the king of France ſhall convey them to others, 
who ſhall do it for the king of England : and if they do not 
owe homage, the king of France ſhall appoint a truſtee or 
tenant to perform the devoir, within one year after he ſhal 

depart from Calais. KEE 

IV. Alſo the king of England ſhall have the caſtle and 
town of Calais; the caſtle, town, and ſeigneurie of Merk; 
the towns, caſtles, and lordſhips of Sangate, Colongue, 
Hames, Wale and Oye, with lands, woods, marſhes, rivers, 
rents, lordſhips, or ſeigneuries, advowſons of churches, and 
all other appurtenances lying between the meeſes and bounds 
following; that is to ſay, from Calais by the courſe of the 
river that goes by Graveling, and alſo by the courſe of 
the ſame river round about Langale, and by the river which 
goes beyond the poil, and by the ſame river that falls into 
the great lake of Guiſnes, and ſo to Fretun, and from thence 
by the valley about the hill Calculy, encloſing that hill, and 
ſo to the ſea, with Sangate, and all the appurtenances. 

V. Alſo the king Fr England ſhall have the caſtle, town, 
and country, or earldom of Guiſnes, with all the lands, 
towns, caſtles, fortreſſes, places, men, homages, lordſhips, 
woods, foreſts, and the rights of them, as entirely as the 
carl of Guiſnes, lately dead, had them at the time of his 
death ; and the churches and good people being within the 
limits of the country of Guiſnes, of Calais, and Merk, and 
other places aboveſaid, fhall obey the king of England, as 
they obeyed the king of France, or earl of Guiſnes for the 
time being ; all which things of Merk and Calais, contained 
in this and the precedent article, the king of England ſhall 
hold in demeſne, except the heritages of the churchcs, which 
Mall remain to them entirely wherever they be; and alſo ex- 
cept the heritages of other people, of the country of Merk 
and Calais, lying out of the town of Calais, to the value of 
- hundred livres of yearly, rent, or under, of current money 
of the country, which ſhall remain to them. But the heri- 
tages and habitations being in the town of Calais, with their 
*ppurtenances, ſhall be to the king of England in demeſne, to 

poſe of them at his pleaſure ; and alſo the inhabitants, in 
ine county, town, and lands of Guiſnes, ſhall enjoy all their 
demeſnes entirely, which ſhall wholly be returned to them, ſav- 
us What hath been ſaid concerning the borders, meets, and 
ounds in the precedent article. 10 
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* The firſt article was corrected; and inſtead of the words, © thoſe in ſo- 
"c12ny in ſovereignty,” were inſerted, © thoſe in fee in fee.” 

4 this article was corrected ; the word © Reſorts” being left out in the 
erected copy, and theſe words or ſentence © and all manner of ſcigneuries, 
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VI. Alfo it is agreed, the king of England and his heirs 
ſhall have and hold all the-ifles adjacent to the lands, coun- 
tries, and places before-named : together with all other iſles 
which he holds at preſent. - - '” | | 
VII. Alfo it is agreed, the king of France, and his eldeſt 
ſon, the regent, for: them, their heirs and ſucceffors, as ſoon 
as they can without deceit, and at furtheſt by the feaſt of St. 
Michael, in one-year after the ſame feaſt next coming, ſhalt. 
render, transfer, and deliver to the king of England, his 
heirs and ſucceſfors, all honors, obediences, homages, 
ances; vaſſals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, rights, mere 
and mixt empire, and all- manner of juriſdiction, high and 
low, reſorts, ſafeguard, collations and patronages of churches, 
and all manner of ſeigneuries and ſovereignties, and all the 
right they have, or can haye, appertains, or can appertain to 
them, by what cauſe, title, or colour of right ſoever, or to: 
the kings and crown of France, by reaſon of the cities, 
counties, towns, | caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and places 
before-named, and all their appurtenances and dependencies, 
and every one of them, wherever they are, without retaining 
any thing to them, or their heirs and ſucceffors, or to the 
Kings or crown of France. And alſo that the king and his 
eldeſt ſon, ſhould ſend their letters patents to all the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and all other prelates of holy church ; 
and to the earls, viſcounts, barons, noblemen, citizens, and 
others of the cities, lands, countries, iſles and places before- 
named, that they ſhould obey the king of England, and his 
heirs,” and their certain command, in the ſame manner they 
had obeyed the kings and crown of France; end by the ſame. 
letters they ſhould quit and abſolve them after the beſt manner 
they could, from all faiths, homages, oaths, abligations, ſub- 
jections and promiſes, made by any of them, to the kings and 
crown of France, in what manner ſoever 4. | | 
VIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of England,, 
ſhall have the cities, counties, caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, 
and places before-named, with all their appurtenances and 
dependencies, wherever they are; to hold to him, his heirs and 
ſueceſſors, heritably and perpetually in demeſne, as the kings 
of France held them, and in the ſame manner, ſaving 
what hath been ſaid above, in the article of Calais and Merk ; 
and alſo the cities, caſtles, counties, lands, countries, ifles, 
and places before-named, rights,' mere and mixt empire, ju- 
riſdiftion and profits whatever, which any kings of England 
held there, with their appurtenances and dependencies ; any 
alienations, donations, obligations, or incumbrances, had, or 
done by any of the kings of France, in ſeventy years from 
that time, by whatſoever cauſe or form it was; all ſuch ali- 
enations, donations, obligations or incumbrances, are now, 
and ſhall be wholly annulled, repealed, and made void : and 
all things fo given, alienated, or incumbered, ſhall be really 
rendered and delivered to the king of England entirely, and 
in the ſame condition they were ſeventy years fince, or to his 
ſpecial deputies, as ſoon as they may without fraud ; and at 
furtheſt, before Michaelmas next come twelvemonths, to 
hold them heritably and perpetually, and to his heirs and 
ſucceſſors; except what is Lid in the article of Ponthieu, 
which is to remain in its force; and ſaving all things given 
and alienated to churches, which ſhall peaceably remain to 
them in all countries before and after- named, ſo as the par- 
ſons of the churches pray diligently for the kings as for their 
founders, wherewith their conſciences ſhall be charged. 

IX. Alſo, it is agreed, The king of England ſhall have and 
hold all the cities, counties, caſtles, and countries above- named, 
which anciently the kings of England had not; in the ſame 

eſtate as the king of France, and his ſons hold them at preſent. 
EX. Allo, it is agreed, That if within the limits of the 
countries the kings of England anciently poſſeſſed, they 
ſhould now have any thing that was not then theirs, of which 
the king of France was in poſſeſſion, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1356, they ſhall be and remain to the king of England, 
and his heirs, as aboveſaid, 437 

XI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France, and his 
eldeſt ſon the regent, for them and their heirs, and for the 
kings of France and their ſueceſſors for ever, as ſoon as they 
can without deceit, and at furtheſt before Michaelmas 1361, 
ſhall render and deliver to the king of England, his heirs and 
ſucceflors, and transfer to them all the honours, liegeances, 
obediences, homages, vaſſals, fees, ſervices, recognizances, 
oaths, right, mere and mixt empire, all manner of juriſdic- 
tions, high and low, reſorts, Clears, and ſeigneuries, 
which can, or may belong in any manner to the kings or 
crown of France, or to any other perſon, by rcaſon ot the 


and ſovereignties,“ and theſe words or ſentence * withqut retaining any thing 
to them or their heirs and ſucceſſore, or to the kings or crown of France 
alſo the laſt words, in what manner ſocver.“ 
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king or crown of France, at any time, in the cities, coun- 
ties, caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and places above-named, 
or in any of them, their appurtenances, and appendances 
whatſoever, or in perſons, vaſlals, ſubje&s, or whoſoever of 
them, be they princes, dukes, earls, viſcounts, archbifhops, 
biſhops, and other prelates of the church, barons, noblemen, 
and others whoſoever without reſerving or retaining any thing 
to them, their heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the crown of France 
or others, whatever it be, whereby they, their heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſors, or any kings of France, or other perſon, under pre- 
tence of the king and crown of France, may challenge, and 
demand any thing in time to come, from the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſutceſſors, or upon any of the vaſſals and 
ſubjects aforeſaid, by reaſon of thoſe countries and places: 
alſo all the before - named perſons, their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
ſhall ever be the liegemen and ſubjects of the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors; and that he and they ſhall hold 
all the perſons, cities, counties, lands, countries, iſles, caſ- 
tles, and places aforenamed, and all their appurtenances and 
appendances, and they ſhall be and remain to them fully, per- 

tually, freely in their ſeigneury, ſovereignty, obedience, 
——＋ and ſubjection, as the kings of France had and held 
them in any time paſt; and that the ſaid king of England, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall have and hold perpetually all 
the countries before - named, with their appurtenances and ap- 
pendances, and other things before - named, with all perpe- 

tual franchiſes and liberties, as ſovereign and liege lord, as 
neighbour to the king and realm of France, without acknow- 
ledging any ſovereign, or performance of any obedience, 
homage, reſort, ſubjection, and without doing in any time 
to come any ſervice, or making recogniſance to the king or 
crown of France, for the cities, counties, caſtles, lands, 
countries, iſles, places, and perſons before - named, or for any 
of them ©. 


Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France, and his eldeſt 


ſon the regent, for them, and their heirs, and for the kings of 
France and their ſucceflors for ever, as ſoon as they can 
without fraud, and at fartheſt before Michaelmas 1361, ſhall 
render and deliver to the king of England, his heirs and ſue- 
ceſſors, and transfer to them, all the honours, liegeances, 
obediences, homages, vaſlals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, 
oaths, right, mere and mixt empire, all manner of juriſ- 
dictions high and low, ſafeguards and ſeigneuries, which can 
or may belong in any manner, to the kings or crown of 
France, or to any other perſon by reaſon of the king and 
crown of France, at any time in the cities, counties, caſtles, 
lands, countries, iſles, and places above-named, or in any of 
them, their appurtenances, and appendances whatſoever, or 
in perſons, vaſtals, ſubje&s, or whoſoever of them. 

II. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France and his 
eldeſt ſon, ſhall renounce expreſly all reſorts and ſovereign- 
ties, and all the right they have or can have in all theſe things, 
which by this treaty ought to belong to the king of England. 
And in like manner, he and his eldeſt ſon ſhall renounce 
expreſly all thoſe things, which by this treaty ought not to 
belong or be delivered to him, and all demands he makes of 
the king of France, and eſpecially to the name, and to the 
right of the crown of the Kingdom of France, and to the 
homages, ſovereignty, and demeſne of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, the duchy of Tourain, the counties of Anjou and 
Maine, the ſovereignty and homage of the dukedom of Bre- 
tagne, and the homages and ſovereiguties of the country and 
county of Flanders, and all other demands he can or ſhall 
make of the king of France, for what cauſe ſoever, except 
what by this treaty ought to remain, and be delivered to the 
king of England and his heirs; and one king ſhall part with, 
releaſe and transfer to the other perpetually all the right which 
either of them hath, or can have, in all the things which by 
this treaty ought to remain, and be delivered to each of them; 
and of the time and place where and when the ſaid renuncia- 
tions ſhall be made, the two kings ſhall agree and appoint 
when they meet at Calais, | 

XIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That to the end this treaty may 
be ſpeedily accompliſhed, that the king of England ſhall 
bring the king of France to Calais, within three weeks after 
 Midlummer, (there being no juſt hindrance) at his own ex- 

ence. | 
n XIV. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France ſhall 
pay to the king of England, three millions of crowns of gold, 
whereof two ſhall he of the value of a noble of Engliſh mo- 
ney; Where fix hundred thouſand crowns ſhall be paid to 
him or his deputies, within four months after the king of 
France ſhall arrive at Calais, and within a year following, 


This article was corrected, and at leaſt two parts of three left out of the 
cortected letter (as then called) or copy, the wholz article there being no 
more than what follows in the next paragraph. 
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four hundred thouſand: crowns to be paid at London, ang c 
every year four hundred thouſand crowns to be paid th . 
until the whole was diſcharged. _ _ * 
XV. It is alſo agreed, That for the payment of the fi 
hundred thouſand crowns at Calais, and for the delivery of the 
hoſtages, hereafter named, within four months after the king 
of France ſhall be come to Calais, the town, caſtle, and for 
treſſes of Rochelle, the caſtles, fortreſſes, and towns of the 
county of Guiſnes, ſhall be rendered to the king of England 
with all their appurtenances and appendances ; and the per. 
fon of the king of France ſhall be delivered out of priton, 


but he is not to arm himſelf or people againſt the king o 


England, but is to accompliſh what was to be done by t;, 
treaty : and the hoſtages are the great priſoners taken at the 
battle of Poictiers, and theſe following: 

That is to ſay, monfieur Lewis earl of Anjou, monkey; 
John earl of Poictiers the king's ſons, the duke of Orles,,; 
the king's brother, the duke of Bourbon, the earl of Bly; 
or his brother, the earl of St. Paul, the earl of Alenſon, o. 
monſieur Peter of Alenſon his brother, the carl of Hare 
the earl of Portien, the earl of Valentinois, the earl of Brien, 
the earl of Vaudemont, the earl of Foreſt, the viſcount Bea. 
mont, the lord of Coucy, the lord of Fienne, the lord of 
Preaux, the lord of St. Venant, the lord of Garanciers, the 
dauphin of Auvergne, the lord of Hangeſt, the lord of Mont. 
morency, monſieur William de Craon, monſieur Lewis of 
Harcourt, monſieur John de Ligny. The names of the pri- 
ſoners taken at Poitiers are thele | 

 Monfieur Philip of France, the earl of Eu, the carl of Lon. 
gueville, the earl of Ponthieu, the earl of Joigny, the earl 
of Sancerre, the earl of Dammartin, the carl of Ventadour 
the earl of Salbruche, the earl of Auxerre, the earl of Ven. 
doſme, the carl of Craon, the lord of Darnault or Rual, the 
marſhal of Danchan, or d'Andeneham, the lord of Aubigny. 

XVI. Allo, it is agreed, that the prifoners aforeſaid, 
which come to remain in hoſtage for the king of France, 
ſhall therefore be delivered out of priſon, without paying any 
ranſom, according to agreement, made before the third of 
May Rage and it any of them be out of England, and not 


ourt, 


in hoſtage at Calais, within the firſt month after the ſaid three 
weeks after Midſummer, without juſt hindrance, he ſhall not 
be quit of his impriſonment, but be forced by the king of 
France to return into England, and there remain priſoner, 
or pay the penalty by him promiſed and incurred, for not te- 
Wan”, . 
XVI. Alfo, it is agreed, 'That inſtead of thoſe hoſtages, 
which ſhall not come to Calais, or ſhall die, or ſhall remote 
out the power of the king of England, the king of France 
ſhall deliver others of the ſame quality, as ſoon as may be, 
within four months after the bayly of-Amiens, and the major 
of St. Omer, upon the king of England's certificate, ſhall 
have notice thereof; and the king of France, upon his de- 
E from Calais, may have in his company ten of the 
oſtages, ſuch as the two kings ſhall agree upon, ſo as thirty 
* remain, | 
VIII. Aldo, it is agreed, That the king of France, with. 
in three months after he ſhall be gone from Calais, ſhall ſend 
thither, to remain in hoſtage, four perſons of the town of Pi 
ris, and two of every town following; of St. Omer, Arras, 
Amiens, Beauvais, Liſle, Doway, Tournay, Reims, Cha 
lons, Troyes, Chartres, Touloufe, Lyons, Orleance, Com. 
piegne, Rouen, Caen, Tours, and Bourges; the moſt ſuſ- 
ficient of theſe towns for the accompliſhment of this treaty. 
XIX. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France ſhall be 
brought from England to Calais, and remain there for four 
months, but ſhall pay nothing the firſt month for his guard 
and keeping ; but for every one of the other months he ſhall 
remain there, he ſhall pay fix thouſand royals, as they {hall 
be then current in France, before his departure from Calas, 
and fo afterwards for the time he ſtays there. TH 
XX. Allo, it is agreed, That as ſoon as may be, withga 
a year after the king of France is departed from Calais, 
monſieur John earl of Montfort, ſhall have the earldom of 
Montfort, with all its appurtenances, doing homage liege © 
the king of France, and his devoir and ſervice in every alt, 
as a good and loyal vaſſal liege ought to do to his liege lord 
by reaſon of his earldom; and alſo his other heritages ſhall 
be rendered to him, that belong not to the duchy of Bretagne, 
cong homage and other dyes belonging to them; and it he 
will demand any thing in any of their heritages belonging e 
that duchy, out of the country of Bretagne, he ſhall receide 
good and ſpeedy reaſon from the court of France. 
XXI. Alſo upon the queſtion of the demeſne of Bretagne, 


This article was entirely left out of the treaty corrected at Calais, e 
the two kings met there, 
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vhich is between monſieur John de Montfort, and monſieur 
Charles de Blois, it is agreed, That the two Kings calling 
before them or their deputies, the principal parties, they ſhall 
inform themſelves of their right, and ſhall endeavour to make 
yr 5 agree about all that is in debate between them, as ſoon 
| they can: and in caſe neither the kings, or their deputies, 
can make an agreement within a year after the king of 
France ſhall arrive at Calais, friends on both fides may make 
the beſt agreement between them they can, and as ſoon as 
they can; and if they cannot compromiſe the matter within 
half a year, they ſhall make report thereof, and what they 
find concerning the rights of each party, and while the debate 
remains between them, to the two kings or their deputies, 
and then they, as ſoon as may be, ſhall make an accord, 

iving their final ſentence upon the right of each party, 
Anich ſhall be executed by the two kings; and in caſe they 
cannot end the controverſy in half a year, then the two prin- 
cipal parries of Blois and Montfort ſhall do what ſeems beſt 
to them, and the friends of one part and the other, ſhall affiſt 
which part they pleaſe, without hindrance of the ſaid kings, 
or without receiving any damage, blame or reproach from 
them ; and if it happen that one of the parties will not appear 
before the kings or their deputies, at the time appointed, and 
alſo in caſe the kings or their deputies ſhall declare an ac- 
cord between the parties, and ſhall give their opinion of the 
right of one party; and either of the parties will not conſent 
to, and obey the declaration, then the ſaid kings ſhall be 
inſt him with their whole power, and aid the other which 
ſhall comply and obey ; but the two kings ſhall not in any 
caſe, in their proper perſons or by others, make war upon 
one another for the cauſe aforeſaid, and the ſovereignty and 
homage of the duchy ſhall always remain to the king of 


rance. | 

; XXII. Alſo, That all the lands, towns countries, caſtles, 
and other places delivered to the king, ſhall enjoy ſuch li- 
perties and franchiles as they have at preſent, which ſhall be 
confirmed by the ſaid kings or their ſucceſſors, ſo often as 
they ſhall be duly required, if they be not contrary to this 
agreement. 

XXIII. Alſo, the king of France ſhall render, or cauſe to 
be readered, and confirm to monſieur Philip of Navarre, and 
to all his adherents, after this time, as ſoon as may be, with- 
out deceit, and at furtheſt, within a year after the king of 
France ſhall be gone from Calais, all the towns, fortreſſes, 
caſtles, - lordſhips, rights, rents, profits, juriſdictions, and 


his wife, or adherents, held or ought to hold in the king- 
dom of France : and that he ſhall not do them any damage 
or injury, or reproach them for any thing done before that 
time, and ſhall pardon them all offences and miſpriſions for 
the time paſt, by reaſon of the war; and for this they ſhall 
have good and ſufficient letters, ſo as the ſaid monſieur Phi- 
lip and his adherents return to their homage, and perform 
their duties, and be good and loyal vaſlals. 

XXIV. Alſo it is accorded, That the king of England may 
; ive, for this time only, to whom he pleaſes, the lands and 
| ſend — that were monſieur Godfrey de Harcourt's, to hold 
of the duke of Normandy, or other lords of whom they 


Arras, ought to hold, by homage and ſervices anciently accuſtomed. 
Cha- XV. Alſo, it is agreed, That if any man or country, un- 
Com der obedience of one party, ſhall by reaſon of this agree- 


ment, go under the obedience of the other party ; he ſhall 
not be impeached for any thing done in time paſt. 


hall be XXVI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the lands of the baniſhed, 

r four and adherents of one party and the other, and the churches 

; guard of one party and the other, and all thoſe that are diſherited 

he * and outed of their lands, or charged with any penſion, tax or 

/ Calais impoſition, or otherwiſe in any manner charged by reaſon of 
, 


the war, ſhall be reſtored entirely to the ſame rights and poſ- 
leſions which they had before the war began; and that all 
manner of forfeitures, treſpaſſes, or miſprifions, done by 
them, or any of them in that time, ſhall be wholly pardon- 


dom 0 ed; and theſe things to be done ſo ſoon as they well can, or 
liege de at furtheſt within one year after the king ſhall leave Calais; 
ry _ except what is ſaid in the article of Calais and Merk, and 
ego er the other places named in that article; except alſo the viſ- 
res ” count of Fronſac, and monſieur John Gaillard, who are not 
1 to be compriſed in this article, but their goods and heritages 
Ad a all remain as they were before the treaty. 

n 


XXVII. Alſo, it is agreed, that the king of France ſhall 
eliver to the king of England, as ſoon as well he may, and 
At fartheſt within one year after his departure from Calais, all 
ine cities, towns, countries, and .other places above-named, 
which by this treaty ought to be delivered up to him. 

XXVIII. Alſo, it is agreed, that upon delivery of the towns, 
ortreſſes, and whole county of Ponthieu; the towns, for- 


belles, and whole county of Montfort; the city and caſtle of 
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places whatever, which he, in his own right, or in right of 


! 
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Xainctes; the caſtles, towns, fortreſſes, and all the king held 
in demeſne in the county of Xainctonge, on both ſides the 
river Charente; the city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and the 
caſtles, fortteſſes, and towns, which the king of France held 
in demeſne in the county of of Angoulemois, with letters and 
commands of releaſing of faith and homage to the king of 
England, or his deputies; he, at his proper ceſt and charge, 
ſhall deliver all the fortreſſes taken and poſſeſſed by him, dis 
ſubjects, adherents, and allies, in the countries of France, 
of Anjou, of Maine, of Berry, Auvergne, Burgogne, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, and Normandy, and in all other parts and 
lands of the kingdotn of France; except thoſe in the duchy 
of Bretagne, and thoſe countries and lands which by this trea · 
ty _ to be and remain to the king of England, 

XXIX. Alſo, it is agreed, that the king of France ſhall 
give up and deliver to the king of England, his heirs, or de- 
puties, all the towns, fortreſſes, caſtles and other lands, coun- 
tries, and places before-named, with their appurtenances, at 
his proper coſt and charge: and alſo, if he ſhall have any re- 
bels or diſobedient, that will not render and give up to the 
king of England any cities, caſtles, towns, countries, places, 
or fortreſſes, which ought to belong to him, the king of France 
ſhall be bound to cauſe them to be delivered at his own ex- 
pence: and hkewiſe the king of England ſhall cauſe to be 
delivered at his expence, the fortrefles that by this treaty 
ought to belong to the king of France. And the ſaid kings 
and their people, ſhall be bound to aid one another, when 
they ſhall be required, at the wages of the party that ſhall 
require it, which ſhall be one florin of Florence a day, for 2 
knight, and half a florin for an eſquire, and to others accord- 
ing to that rate. And for the ſurplus of the double wages, 
it is agreed, that if the wages be too ſmall in regard of the 
rate of proviſions or victuals ih the countries, they ſhall} be 
regulated by four knights choſen for that purpoſe, two of one 
party and two of the other. | 

XXX. Allo, it is agreed, that all the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and other prelates, and men of holy church, by reaſon of 
their temporalities, ſhall be ſubject to that king under whom 
they hold their temporalities; and if they have temporalities 
under both kings, they ſhall be ſubject to each king for the 
tem porality they hold of him. | 

XXXI Alſo, it is agreed, that good alliances, amities, and 
confederacies be made between both the kings and their king- 
doms, ſaving the confcience and honour of one king and the 
other, notwithſtanding any confederacies they have made on 
this fide, or beyond the ſea, with any perſons, be they of 
Scotland or Flanders, or any other country. vs. 

XXXII. Alſo, it is agreed, that the king of France and 
his eldeſt ſon the regent, for them and for their heirs kings of 
France, as ſoon as it may be done, ſhall declare themſelves, 
and depart from all the confederacics they have with the 
Scots; and promiſe, that they nor their heirs, nor the kings 
of France for the time being, ſhall give or do to the king or 
realm of Scotland, nor the ſubjects thereof, preſent and to 
come, any aid, comfort, or favour, againſt the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors, nor againſt the kingdom, nor 
againſt the ſubjects in any manner; and that they make no 
other aliiances with the Scots in time to come, againſt the 
kings and kingdom of England. And in like manner, as 
ſoon as it may be done, the king of England and his eldeſt 
ſon ſhall declare themſelves, and depart from all alliances they 
have with the Flemings ; and promiſe that they nor their 
heirs, nor the king of England for the time being, ſhall 

ive or do to the Flemings, preſent and to come, any aid, com- 
2 or favour, againſt the king of France, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, or againſt his ſubjects in any manner, and that 
they make no alliances with the ſaid Flemings in time to 
come, againſt the kings and kingdom of France. 

XXXIII. Alſo, it is agreed, that the collations and pro- 
viſions made of benefices, vacant in time of war, by one 
party and the other, ſhall hold and be good; and that the 
coſts, iſſues, and revenues, received and levied of any bene- 
fices, or other things temporal whatever, in the kingdoms of 
France and England, by one party or the other, during the 
wars, ſhall be quitted by one party and the other. | 

XXXIV. Allo, that the kings above-ſaid fhall be bound to 
cauſe to be confirmed all the things above-ſaid by our holy 
father the pope ; and they thall be made ſure, and ſtrength- 
ened by oaths, ſentences, and cenſures of the court of Rome, 
and all other places, in the moſt ſtrong manner that can be; 
and there ſhall be obtained diſpenſations, abſolutions, and 
letters from the court of Rome, for perfecting this treaty, 
and they ſhall be delivered to the parties, at fartheſt within 
three weeks after the king ſhall be arrived at Calais. 

XXXV. Alſo, that all the ſubjects of the ſaid kings, which 
come to ſtudy in the univerſities, and places of ſtudy in the 
Kingdoms of France and England, ſhall enjoy the N 
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and liberties of all thoſe places and univerſities, as well as they 
1 have done before the war, or as they do at this pre- 
ent. * ) 101 | | wy 

XXXVI. Alſo, it is agreed, that to the end the things 
debated and treated of, as above, may be more firm and valu- 
able, there ſhall be made and given the ſecurities which fol- 
low : that is to ſay, letters (or inſtruments) ſealed with the 
ſeals. of both kings and their eldeſt ſons, the beſt that can be 
made or directed by their council. And the ſaid kings and 


their eldeſt ſons, and other ſons, ſhall ſwear and alſo thoſe 


of theit lineage, and other great men of their kingdoms, to 
the number of twenty on each ſide, that they will obſerve and 
2 and help in the keeping of the things treated and _ 
inaſmuch as ſhall concern them, and without fraud or deceit, 
ſhall accompliſh them,- without ever doing any thing; to the 
contrary,' and without any hindrance of the . And if 
there ſhall be any of the kingdom of England or France, 
which ſhall be rebels, and will not agree to the things above- 
ſaid, the ſaid king ſhall uſe the power of their bodies, goods, 
and friends to bring ſuch rebels to obedience, according to 
the form and tenor of the treaty. And farther, the ſaid 
kings, their heirs and kingdoms, ſhall ſubmit themſelves to 
the coercion of our holy father the pope, that he may conſtrain 
by ſentences, cenſures of the church, and all due ways, him 
that ſhall rebel, according to reaſon. And according to 
theſe eſtabliſhments and ſecurities above-ſaid, both kings and 
their hcirs ſhall by faith and oath renounce all wars and con- 
tention. And if by diſobedience, rebellion, or power of any 
ſubjects of France, or any juſt cauſe, the king of France or 
his heirs cannot accompliſh all the things above-ſaid, the 


king of England, his heirs or any for them, . ſhall not make 


war againſt the king of France, his heirs, or kingdom ; but 
both together ſhall endeavour to bring the rebels to true obe- 
dience, and accompliſh the things above-ſaid. And if any of 
the realm, or obedience of the king of England, will not 
render the caſtles, towns, and fortreſſes, which they hold in 
the realm of France, and obey the treaty above-ſaid, or for 
juſt cauſe cannot do that which by this treaty they ought to 
do, the king of France, nor his heirs, nor any for them, ſhall 
make war upon the king of England, or his kingdom ; but 
both together ſhall employ their power to recover the caſtles, 
towns, and fortreſſes ; and that all obedience and compliance 
may be given to the treaty. And there ſhall be made and 
given on both fides, according to the nature of the fact, all 
manner of ſecurity that ſhall be known, or can be deviſed, 
as well by the pope and college of the court of Rome, as 
otherwiſe, holding the peace perpetually, and all the things 
as above agreed. | 

XXXVII. Alſo, it is agreed, that by this preſent treaty, 
all others, it any have been made before, ſhall be null and 
void, and never be any advantage to. either party, nor cauſe 
any 2 15 of one to the other, for not obſerving them. 

XXXVIII. Alſo, the preſent treaty ſhall be approved, 
ſworn to, and confirmed by the two kings, when they ſhall 
meet at Calais; and after the king of France ſhall be gone 
from thence, and be in his own power, within a month next 
following he ſhall make letters patent of confirmation, and 
ſend and deliver them at Calais to the king of England, and 
receive ſuch and the like from the king of England. 

XXXIX. Allo it is agreed, that neither king ſhall procure, 
nor cauſe to be procured, by himſelf or others any injury or 
moleſtation' by the church of Rome, or any of holy church, 
whoever they be, to, or concerning this treaty, towards, 
either of the Kings, their coadjutors, adherents, and allies, 
whoever they be, or their lands or ſubjects, on occaſion of the 
war, or other thing, or for ſervice of the coadjutors, which 
adherents, or allies of either fide have performed; or if our holy 
father will do it of himſelf, both kings ſhall hinder it, as well 
as they can without deceit, 


XL. Allo, the hoſtages that are to be delivered to the king. 
of England at Calais, the manner and time thereof, the two 


kings ſhall there directs, 


After reading this treaty, the conditions whereof appear ſo 
hard for France, a man can ſcarce forbear repreſenting to 
himſelf a triumphant king treading upon the neck of his van- 
quiſhed enemy, and obliging him to receive what terms he 
is pleaſed to impoſe. Indeed this idea is very juſt, provided 
it be not carried too far: but if he adds that of an unjuſt 
conqueror cxaCting from his enemy conditions repugnant to 


1 In the corrected mitrument or letters of this treaty, the worde, Re- 


ſort and fovezcignty” are always, and in all articles, omitted, in reſpect to 


the king of England's enjoying them in the places which were to be deliver- 
ed to bim, where, in the uncorrected articles and inſtrument, they are given 
to him. | 

As ſoon as king Edward received the news of the ratification of this trea- 
ty by che dauphin, regeat of France, bg raiſed his camp from Bretigny, and 
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reaſon and equity, he will doubtleſs frame a wrong ide; 9 
this famous treaty, the terms whereof are more modery, | 
than they appear at firſt ſight : for it muſt be remember, 
that almoſt all the provinces refigned by France to England 
belonged to Edward's predeceſſors, and that not by conq\,; 
or treaties extorted by violence, but by a right of inheritance 
immemorially received from their anceſtors. Never were th. 
kings of France heard to complain that the dukes of Gui. 
enne, or the earls of Poictiers, had wreſted thoſe countri., 
from them by force. On the contrary, we have ſeen in the 
hiſtory: of the foregoing kings, that Gans 4 e and $t 
Lewis diſpoſſeſſed by force of arms John Lackland and He. 
ry III. not only of the provinces in queſtion, but like wife gt 

njou, Touraine, Maine, and Normandy. Moreover, the 
treaty by which they were ſurrendered to France, was made 
whilſt Henry III. was in captivity to the earl of Leiceſ, 
Upon the ſuppoſition of theſe truths, it is eaſy to perceive the 
foundation of this treaty : Edward, taking the advantage of 
favourable junctures, aimed at the recovery of what ys 
before wreſted by France from his anceſtors. It is true he 
required moreover Calais, the carldom of Guiſnes, and the 
ſovereignty of the provinces he recovered. Io explain this 
article, it muſt be obſerved Edward had a right to demand 
whatever belonged to his predeceffors, not to mention now 
his claim to the crown itſelt. In this belief, he thought, in 
leaving to France Normandy, Anjou, Main, Touraine, with 
the homage of Bretagne, he gave an equivalent for Guiſues, 
and Calais, and the — of Guienne. And if to this 
ceſſion be now added his title to the crown of France, which 
no doubt he deemed very plauũble, ſince he made it the ground 
of the war, I do not know whether there will be any great 
cauſe to exclaim againſt the unreaſonableneſs of the ticaty, 
Edward therefore cannot be blamed for being willing to te- 
cover Guienne and all its dependencies, without condemning 
at the ſame time Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who took by 
force the greateſt part of that province from his anceſtors, 
and Philip de Valois, who ſeized the reſt before the war was 
declared upon the frivolous pretence of Edward's refuſing to 
obey his order, forbidding all his ſubjects and vaſlals to hat- 
bour Robert d'Artois. If Edward had received that prince at 
Bourdeaux, there would: have been ſomething to object, but 
his being vaſſal for Guienne could not rob him of the privi- 
lege of acting as king of England. In fine, will it be laid, 
that the kings of France above-mentioned had a right to r- 
annex to the crown, provinces that were part of the kingdom 
under the ſecond race ? but Hugh Capet granted them in {cz 
to lords, from whom they were devolved to the kings of Eng- 
land by lawful ſucceſſion : wherefore it can only be ſaid, that 
1 had juſt cauſe to confiſcate Normandy, Poic- 
tou, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and that Guienne was jultly 
forfeited by Edward III. But all this is much eafier aflerted, 
than proved.” If a preſcription of ſeventy years is alledged in 
favour of France, a much longer may be pleaded in bchalt 
of the kings of England, when theſe countries were taken 
from them. 

In fine, if any one ſtill imagines that Edward performed not 
his vow, to conclude a peace upon equitable terms, let him add 
to the foregoing remarks, the conſideration of the ſtate of the 
French affairs at the time of the treaty of Bretigny. King 
John was priſoner at London, and the dauphin ſhut up in P. 
ris, from whence he durſt not ſtir. An army of an hundred 
thouſand Engliſhmen was in the centre of the kingdom, 0 
which no confiderable body of troops could be oppoſed. E- 
ward was maſter of many places taken by himſelt, or his ge- 
nerals, ſince his invaſion. In ſhort, an univerſal conſternation 
was ſpread all over the kingdom, from whence the inteſtine 
troubles deſtroyed all hopes of expelling the Engliſh. Thele 
were very real advantages which Edward actually enjoyed: 
he might therefore juſtly hope to become maſter of all France, 
and attain the end he propoſed in the beginning of the Wat. 
What then prevented his improving ſo favourable a junctule 
Certainly it could be nothing elſe but a willingnels to be te. 
tisfied with a part, when he might have expected the whole, 
and with a part which he thought might with juſtice be 
taken from France, by whom it was unjuſtly acquired. Its 
now time to return to the events which followed the peace o 
Bretigny h. | 

This famous treaty, negociated in eight days, was appror- 
ed by both kings. John was conducted to Calais in July 
and ſtayed there four months according to agreement. | 


| 118 
marching to Calais, came over to England, and landed at Rye, May 1. 
Du Cheſne. Rymer's Feedera, tom. vi. p. 192. 1d 

i A ſufficient fleet was equipped for that purpoſe, under the . q 
fir John Beauchamp: king John was attended to Calais by prince £0" 
the duke of Lancaſter, and many other noblemen ; they arrived there c 40 
19. Ibid. p. 198. 
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i of he was waited upon by Edward's four ſons, 
* j ro all poſſible reſpect, purſuant to their father's 
2 s The four months were ſpent in drawing up all the 
2 5 acts, as well for explaining as confirming and exe- 
Warn . treaty, that they might be all ſigned the ſame day. 
2 4 not till the 24th of October that the two kings qc 
. ſport to the treaty at Calais, where Edward came tome 
2 s before. All matters concerning the treaty being finiſh- 
2 king John was releaſed on the 26th of the ſame month. 
p { before his departure, Edward gave him a ſenſible mark 

| friendſhip, in permitting him to carry with him prince 
Philip his ſon, taken at the battle of Poictiers. Of all his 

hildren this was his greateſt favourite: and though of all the 
hoſtages in Edward's hands, this was the chief, by reaſon of 
his fathers affection, he very readily conſented he ſhould be 

ne of the ten that were to be freed by. the XXIId article of 
thi eace of Bretigny. The two monarchs upon parting gave 
— tokens of cordial love and eſteem. ; 
A ſoon as John arrived at St. Omer, he ratified by his 
letters patent and voluntarily ſwore to all the articles of the 
treaty of Bretigny. By that he ſhewed no violence had been 
aſed to oblige him to ſwear at Calais. The reſt of his be- 
haviour was agreeable to this firſt ſtep. He ſhewed upon all 
occaſions that his intention was to perform his engagements, 
and at laſt gave the moſt ſenſible proof of it, by putting Ed- 
ward in potſeſſion of the countries refigned to him. There 
was only ſome difficulty concerning the earldom of Gaure in 
Gaſcogne, and the territory of Belville in Poictou, about 
which the two kings could not agree. 
[1361] The peace between the two crowns appearing thus 
firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent fir John Chandos into France, 
to command in his name in the countries belonging to him, 
with the title of Lieutenant-general. He could not make a 
better choice k. Chandos was one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed lords then in England, which 1s no ſmall commendation, 
conſidering the time. As affable and temperate in Peace as 
ke was brave in war, he was a u ſubject every way qualified 
for ſuch an employ. As the king deſigned to gain the affec- 
tion of his new ſubjects, he had taken care to ſend them for 
governor a perſon whoſe prudence was extremely proper to 
produce that effect. Moreover, he ſettled upon him a very 
confiderable ſalary, which enabled him to keep a ſplendid 
court at Niort, in Poictou, where he refided ; and inveſted 
bim with power to pardon all forts of crimes, that both by 
his outward luſtre and the diſtribution of his favours, he 
might procure for his maſter the love of the newly conquered 
ople. 
When Edward ſaw he was like to enjoy a laſting peace, he 
reſtored to the alien-priories | the lands taken from them 
twenty years before, towards the charges of the war. A 
thing very uncommon, to ſee princes freely make reſtitution 
of what they have once acquired. 
The plague till raged in England this year. Among the 
reſt, it deprived the kingdom of the duke of Lancaſter, the 
molt eſteemed of all the Engliſh lords. He was commonly 
called the Good Duke. Accordingly, his death was extremely 
lamented, He founded the collegiate-church of Leiceſter, 
and in the ſame place an hoſpital for three hundred poor men, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts to this day u. ; 
The prince of Wales, who had not thought of marrying 
during the war, took this peaceable time to eſpouſe Joanna of 
Kent, his coufin, counteſs dowager of Holland. This prin- 
cels was daughter of Edmund earl of Kent, beheaded in the 
beginning of this reign, by the intrigues of queen Iſabella and 
Mortimer. She was commonly called Joanna the Fair, by 
reaſon of her great beauty. | 
[1362] The next year, the king being pleaſed to give pub- 
lie marks of his eſteem and affection for the prince his eldeſt 
lon, who had raiſed to ſo great a height the glory of the 
Engliſh name, erected for im the duchy of Guienne into a 
principality, under the name of the principality of Aquitaine, 
Then he ſolemnly inveſted the prince with it, obliging him 


He behaved ſo bravely in the battle of Poictiers, that the king, for a re- 
ward of his good ſervice, granted him two parts of his manor of Kirketon in 
Lindſey, Rymer's Fœdera, tom. v p. 874- 

| There were two ſorts of priories, ſuch as were independent like the ab- 
deys, and ſuch as depended upon ſome great abbey, from which they received 
their prior. When the convent to which any priory belonged was beyond 
(ea, it was ſtiled an alien priory, 

" He and his father both lye buried in that church: he tiles himſelf in 
will, duke of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, Lincoln and Leiceſter, &c. ay 
on, who lived in that age, ſays: Henry duke of Lancaſter, © was the firſt 
ounder of the collegiate church and hoſpital without South-gate at Leiceſ- 
ter, in which he placed a dean and twelve canons prebendaries, as many vi- 
cars and other miniſters, one hundred poor and weak men, and ten able wo- 
men to afliſt the fick and weak, and ſutficiently endowed the hoſpital.” It 
fil in ſome meaſure ſubſiſts by certain ſtipends aid out of the duchy of 
atcaſter, together with divers new charities, Camd. in Leiceſt. 
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only to pay yeatly, in lieu of all ſervice, an ounce of gold to 
the crown of England x. 

Edward ſpent the reſt of the year in making ſeveral wiſe 
regulations with his parliament, concerning domeſtic affairs o. 
Such, for example, was the decreeing that for the future, in the 
courts of juſtice, and in all public acts v, the Engliſh language 
ſhould be uſed inſtead of the French or Norman, introduced 
by William the Conqueror. | 

In this parliament the king declared, that having attained 
to his fiftieth year, he would have it ſolemnized as a ſort of 
jubilee. To that end, he granted a general pardon for all 
offences whatever, treaſon itſelf not excepted a; he confirmed 
alſo Magna Charta, which was confirmed ten different times in 
this reign. 

After Edward had performed what he thought neceſſary for 
the public, he was pleaſed likewiſe to do ſomething for his 
tamily, by creating Lionel, his third ſon, duke of Clarence : 
John of Gant, his fourth ſon, duke of Lancaſter : and the 
fifth, called Edmund, carl of Cambridge. In fine, after eſtab- 
hſhing the ſtaple of wool at Calais, he ſpent the reſt of the 
winter in entertainments and diverſions. He took a progreſs 
into ſeveral counties, attended by the principal nobility, and 
the French hoſtages, who partook of all the recreations which 
the people ſtrove to divert their ſovereign with. 

[1363] In the beginning of the year 1363, the prince of 
Wales departed for his government of Aquitaine. He reſided 
at Bourdeaux, where he kept a royal court, beloved and reſ- 
pected by all his ſubjects, who were very happy in being 
governed by ſo great a prince. 

This year was remarkable for king John's return into Eng- 
land, where it is pretended he came to yield bimſelf priſo- 
ner again, to atone for the fault committed by the duke of 
Anjou, his ſecond ſon, in withdrawing from Calais without 
leave. At leaſt, this is the reaſon generally given of that ex- 
traordinary. proceeding. Some add, he had a mind to confer 
in perſon with Edward about the cruſade, of which he was 
declared general by the pope. There are hiſtorians who have 
not ſcrupled to advance a much leſs noble motive of his re- 
turn. They pretend his paſſion for the counteſs of Saliſbury 
was the real cauſe of his journey, to which other motives 

ſerved for pretence. But this is a romantic notion, without 

any foundation”, Whatever enquiry has been hitherto made, 
the real occaſion of this prince's return is {till a ſecret. That 
of love is the moſt unlikely ; and that of repairing the fault 
of the duke of Anjou, though adopted by the generality of 
hiſtorians, is, I think, groundleſs. To clear this matter, it 
will be necetlary to relate ſome particulars which belong to 
the hiſtory, and which I bave reſerved for this place, though 
they were tranſacted between the treaty of Bretigny, and the 
time I am now ſpeaking of. 

Among the thirty hoſtages in the hands of Edward, be- 
fides the burghers of ſeveral cities, there were four princes of 
the blood ; Philip, duke of Orleans, king John's brother ; 
Lewis, duke of Anjou; John, ear! of Poictiers, afterwards 
duke of Berry ; and the duke of Bourbon. Theſe four prin- 
ces, commonly ſtiled, The Lords of the Flower-de-Luce, 
being tired of England, ſought all poſſible means to return 
into their country. This however was no eaſy, thing, fince 
upon theſe four hoſtages Edward chiefly relied for the full per- 
formance of the treaty of Bretighy, and particularly for the 
payment of king John's ranſom. Nevertheleſs, by their ſol- 
licitations, they agreed with him for their liberty, upon the 
following terms; I. That the king ſhould releaſe theſe four 
princes, 33 that before the firſt of November, the ter- 
ritory of Belville, and earldom of Gaure, were reſigned to 
him, with two hundred thouſand florins. II. That before 
the departure of the princes, certain lands in Poitou ſhould 
be given him for pledge, III. That in caſe the firſt article 
was not executed by the time agreed on, the lands given in 
pledge ſhould remain to the king for ever, and the four prin- 
ces be obliged to ſurrender themſelves in hoſtage as before. 
There were ſome other articles, but of no uſe in clearing this 


n So he was prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine, duke of Cornwal, and earl 
of Cheſter and Kent; this laſt in right of his wife. 

o This parliament met at London, October 13, and . the king 
twenty fix ſhillings and eight-pence on every ſack of wool for three years, 
beſides the former ſubſidy of wool fells, and ſkins. Cotton's Abridgm. 

92. 
4 ; This ſtatute ordained only, that all pleadings and judgments in the 
courts of Weſtminſter, ſhould for the future be in Engliſh, whereas before 
they were wont to be in French. As for the other publict acts, ſuch as 
ſtatutes and the like, it does not appear they were writ in French till about 
the time of Edward I. 

It is likewiſe ſaid that the cuſtom of our kings, who upon Maundy Thurfe 
day wafh, feed, and cloath as many poor as they are years old, had it's riſe 
from this jubilee of king Edward. Pol, Virg. Lib. 19. 

This is afſerted only by fir Richard Baker, and fome other moderns, 


s M P. Daniel 
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fact. John ratified the agreement, and the four hoſtages 
were conducted to Calais, where they continued upon their 
parole, till the execution of the firſt article. They had li- 
berty to go out of the town whenever they pleaſed, and even 
to ſtay away three days, provided they came and lodged 
within the walls on the fourth. It appears by Edward's let- 
ter to the prince of Wales, in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the agreement was not executed, and thereby the 
princes deſpaired of recovering their liberty ſo ſoon*. The 
duke of Anjou, more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous than the 
reſt, took advantage of his permiſſion to go out of Calais, to 
make his eſcape, and returned no more. Four other leſs 
conſiderable hoſtages followed his example. This is the foun- 
dation of the aſſertion that king John came and ſurrendered 
himſelf priſoner at London, to repair the fault of the prince 
his ſon. But as nothing in the Collection of the Public Acts 
gives the leaſt hint, that this was the motive of his voyage, 
there is great reaſon to queſtion ir. Beſides, king John was 
not obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, even though all the hoſtages 
had made their eſcape; this whole engagement conſiſting only 
in ſending the ſame hoſtages, or others of the like quality in 
their room t. Now it is ſaid, that the duke of Anjou abſent- 
ed himſelf from his father's court, and conſequently it was 
eaſy to ſend him back. In ſhort, if John returned to London 
as a priſoner, he would thereby have freed all the hoſtages, 
fince they were detained only as ſecurity for the payment of 
his ranſom. All the reſt of the articles of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny were executed, except that relating to Gaure and Bel- 
ville, which required not ſo great ſecurity. And yet, during 
John's three month's ſtay in London, there was no talk of re- 
leafing hoſtages. Froiffart, whoſe teſtimony is urged, does 
not ſay, John ſurrendered himſelf priſoner again, but only 
that one of. the motives of his voyage was to excule, and not 
to repair, the duke of Anjou's fault. Theſe are the hiſtori- 
an's own words: “ I was then informed, and true it was, 
that king John purpoſed and, defired to go and ſee king Ed- 
ward, his brother in England, and could not be diſſuaded 
from his purpoſe, though he was ſufficiently adviſed to the 
contrary ; and being told by ſeveral barons and prelates, he 
was going to commit a great indiſcretion, he replied, he had 
found ſo much honour in the king of England and his fons, 
that he did not queſtion their proving his true and faithful 
friends on all occafions; and moreover, he had a mind to ex- 
cuſe the duke of Anjou his ſon, who was returned into 
France.” Here is nothing importing, that John returned to 
England to yield himſelf a priſoner, and therefore it is plainly 
a groundleſs aſſertion. As for the third motive, namely, his 
defire to confer with Edward about the cruſade, it 1s much 
more probable. But after all, this is only a conjecture, hic 
cannot be entirely relied on. 
When Edward heard, John was landed at Dover, he 
ſent his ſons with a great retinue of nobles, to receive him, 
and conduct him to London, where he paid him all the re- 
ſpect due to his rank and merit. The kings of Scotland and 
Cyprus, who were then in England, made his reception the 
more ſplendid. The former was come to pay Edward a viſit, 
and the latter to defire his aid againſt the infidels. Upon ſo 
uncommon an occaſion, Edward took a pleaſure in entertain- 
ing his illuſtrious gueſts, with all poſſible magnificence, and 
with all the diverſions he could think of. The mayor of Lon- 
don made a ſplendid entertainment for the four kings, in the 
name of the city. The ſumptuouſneſs of fir Henry Picard, 
citizen and wine-merchant, ' ought not to be paſſed over in 
filence. He invited all the four kings, with their retinues, 


P. Daniel ſays, the dauphin hindered theſe articles of agreement from 
being executed, Rapin. 

Sec article XVII. of the treaty of Bretigny. 

v Which ſtood over againſt St. Martin's church, at a place called the 
Vimry. Barnes, p. 637. 

* Knighton ſays, that king John on his death-bed confeſſed to Edward, 
that he had contederates in London and elſewhere, who ſecretly collected 
the fineſt gold of the kingdom, made it into plates, and ſent it in barrels to 
France, with great quantities of bows and arrows, &c. and that he had un- 
juilly withheld the crown of France from him, till the peace of Bretigny. 
For all which, upon his requeſt, Edward entirely forgave him, and cauſed 
the gold and arms to be ſeized. But this ſeems to be an improbable and 
malicious ſtory, inconſiſtent with the character of this prince, who was deem- 
ed one of the braveſt, and moſt liberal and ſincere princes of his time. His 
body was carried into France, and buried at St. Denys, 

This battle was fought on September 29. King Edward made the pur- 
ſuiv ant at afms, who brought him the news of this victory, a herald by the 
name of Windior, which title continues to this day, Froiſſart. I. i. c. 229. 
Tyrrel. : 

f When upon the delivery of the towns to the French king by the treaty 
of Bretigny, the officers and ſoldiers were ordered to depart, ſome Engliſh, 
and many more Germans and Flemings, refuſed to obey thoſe orders; and 
being reſolved to maintain themſelves by war, great numbers of common ſol- 
diers of all nations flocked to them, and increaling to ſixteen thouſand men, 
| ravaged France in a miſerable manner. At length dividing themſelves into two 
bodics, one part marchedto-Avignon, and by their ravages grew ſo formid- 


able to the pope that he had publithed a c3ulade agaiuiſt them; but that come 


to a feaſt at his own houſe”, where they were magnificent 
entertained, King John was lodged in the palace of the 
voy, as before, and treated at the king's expence. [1 * 
About the middle of March, three months after his arrivg 
London, he was ſeized with a diſtemper of which he died the 
Sth of April 1364, to Edward's great grief, who had 3 f 
gular eſteem for his virtue. There is aſcribed to this hs 
a ſaying, worthy- to be, had in eternal remembrance . 
Though faith and truth were baniſhed from the reſt ot the 
world, they ought however, to be preſerved in the mouth of 
kings.“ It is pretended, this was faid on the occafion of jj 
returning into England ; but it may, with much more like 
lihood, be aſcribed to his ſincere performance of the treat of 
Bretigny, in ſpite of the obſtacles, thrown in his . 
ſome of his counſellors v. Charles V. his ſucceflor, followe 
not the ſame maxims. 

Edward's good fortune not only ſhed its influence on him. 
ſelf and his tubjects, bur alſo on his allies. This year John 
de Montfort, his ſon-in-law, won the famous battle of Away 
againſt Charles de Blois his competitor, who was lain, 

his victory decided the quarrel between the two houſes, who 
were contending for the duchy of Bretagne, and produced the 
treaty of Guerande, whereby Bretagne was affigned to John 
de Montfort, who did- homage for it to the king of France: 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles de Blois, and be. 
came afterwards very famous, was taken in the battle by {; 
John Chandos, general of the Engliſh troops in Montfort; 
ſervice, 

[1365] The Engliſh name was then famous in all parts of 
the world. Some gallant Engliſhmen who had attended Guy 
de Lufignan, king of Cyprus into the eaſt, performed won- 
ders, and returned loaded with honours and riches taken from 
the Infidels. At the ſame time, Thomas Hawkwood an Ing. 
liſhman, who departed from England a journeyman taylor, 
taking afterwards to arms, fignalized himſelf in the Italian 
wars by his valour and conduct, which raiſed him to the higb- 
eſt poſts, He gained ſuch honour and reputation for reſtor- 
ing in thoſe parts military diſcipline, which was almoſt en— 
tirely loſt, that after his death the Florentines erected in their 
city, a black marble ſtatue, in memory of the ſervices he 
had done them). John Chandos and Robert Knolles diſtin— 
guiſhed themſelves likewiſe in a very ſingular manner, in all 
Edward's wars with France. The fame of the Engliſh not 
only reached beyond the Alps, but flew alſo over the Pyre- 
næan mountains, as we ſhall fee preſently *. 

-[ 1366] Edward's great acquititions in France made pope 
Urban VI. think the preſent juncture very proper, to demand 
the tribute promiſed by king John Lackland to the Roman 
church, and of which there was thirty years arrears due. In 
this belief he requires the payment, but with ſo much havugh- 
tineſs, that he even nominated commiſſioners, to ſummon Ed- 
ward before him in caſe of refuſal. The king's great ſpirit 
not brooking ſuch haughty proceedings, he cauſed the popes 
demand to be laid before the parliament, where it was declar- 
ed,“ The king of England, had not power to bring his realm 
in ſuch ſervitude, without the conſent of parliament : that, 
if neceſſity forced king John to ſuch a proceeding, his en- 
gagement was null, as being contrary to his coronation oath." 
This auguſt aſſembly, not content with ſo particular a decit- 
on, came allo to this vigorous reſolution :; ** That if the pope 
ſhould attempt by any means whatever, to proſecute his un- 
juſt pretenſions, the nation ſhould with all their power op- 
poſe him.“ The firmneſs of the parliament cauſed the pope 
to deſiſt, and had not only a preſent effect, but prevented the 


ing to nothing, he engaged the marquiſs of Montferrat to hire theſe adven- 
turers, to aſſiſt him in his wars againſt the viſcount of Milan. The marqu"'s 
accordingly treated with their captain fir John Hawkwood an Englithma!, 
and agreeing with him, Hawkwood went with his men into Italy, to the 
great joy of the French king. Hawkwood was a tanner's fon of Lilex, and 
being bound apprentice to a taylor in London quitted his trade, and went 2 
ſoldier into France, where he was knighted for his valour, and going de 
Italy (as was ſaid) was ſo much in favour with the duke of Milan, that he 

ve him his natural daughter in marriage. After the duke's death, he 
ſetved the common-wealth of Florence, and performed ſuch great actions 
tor them, that dying in their ſervice, they erected a monument 107 him M 
the cathedral of that city. The tranſlator ſerving as chaplain to he Charles 
Wager, in the late expedition to Italy on Don Carlos's account, and being 
at Florence, took particular notice of this monument. He is painted on the 
wall of the church on horſeback in armour, the whole of a gre colour, 
with theſe two lines under bis horſe's tect. 


Johannes acutus eques Britannicus, dux ſuz ætatis 
Cautifſimus, et rei militaris pertiſlimus, habitus ett, 
And undeineath at a little diſtance theſe words : 
Opus Pauli Uccelli. 


A parliament met this yearat Weſtminſter, on Jan. 22, wherein ie 0 
cond ſtatute againſt proviſors was enacted. Rot. Parl. 38. Edw. III. 8 
2. Cotton's Abridg. p. 100. Which occaſioned the pope's demanding 
arrears of his tribute. Theſe 


kings of England from being ever after troubled, upon that 
ſubject. 
_— prince of Wales lived three years in Guienne without 
exerciſing his valour, and even without any proſpect of doing 
it a good while. On a ſudden he was drawn out of this ſtate 
of tranquility, by the ſolicitations of Peter king of Caſtile, 
firnamed the Cruel, who was lately expelled his dominions. 
Never did prince give his people greater cauſe of diſcontent. 
Cruel to exceſs, and of an unbounded avarice, he illegally 
put to death his great men, with the ſole view of confiſcating 
their eſtates. , He minded only gratifying his paſſions, with- 
out any regard to honour or conſcience. His barbarity was 
grown to that height, that he poiſoned Blanche de Bourbon 
his wife, ſiſter to the queen of France, to marry Maria de 
Padilla, whom he had long kept as his miſtreſs. Ot his five 
baſtard-brothers, the eldeſt had lately been ſacrificed to his 
ſuſpicions, and the other four were in danger, Henry earl 
of Treſtamare, one of his brothers, ſeeing himſelf every mo- 
ment threatened with the ſame fate, rebelled againſt Peter, 
and engaged in hisquarrel the king of Arragon, with the prin- 
cipal Caſtilian fords, who could no longer bear the tyranny of 
their ſovereign. His enterprize being at firſt unſucceſsful, he 
was repulſed by the tyrant, and forced to fly to the king of 
France, who promiſed him aid. Beſides, his defire to re- 
venge the death of the queen his fiſter-in-law, Charles was 
glad to find employment tor a great number of idle ſoldiers, 
who, ſince the late peace, ſwarmed in France, and commit- 
ted great diſordersd. With that view, he raiſed for Henry's 
aſſiſtance an army, the command whereof he gave to John de 
Bourbon earl of Marche, the queen's couſin-german, and was 
leaſed that dy Gueſclin, whoſe ranſom he paid to Chandos, 
ſhould be of the expedition. 

With -theſe troops, and the aſſiſtance of the Caſtilians, 
Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the ty- 
rant ſaw himſelf immediately forſaken by all his nobles, ex- 
cept one ſingle knight. This defection putting it out of his 

ower to withſtand his brother, he would have retired into 
Portugal, but was denied entrance. In this diſtreſs, he choſe 
to go out of Spain through Bayonne, from whence he repair- 
ed to Bourdeaux, to implore the aid and protection of the 
prince of Wales. If the young hero had reflected on the un- 
worthineſs of the prince, who deſired his aſſiſtance, he would 
doubtleſs have refuſed his requeſt: but conſidering only the 
honour of reſtoring a depoſed king, and perhaps weary of an 
unactive lite, he undertook to replace him on the throne. To 
that end he levied an army of thirty thouſand men, and 
marched at their head towards Spain, loaded with promiſes © 
from the Caſtilian, and big with expectation of gathering freſh 
laurels. As he had no other way to enter Caſtile but through 
Navarre, he had taken care to ſecure a paſſage, by a treaty 
with the King of that country ©. So he marched without op- 
poſition to the frontiers of Caſtile. Henry, who was now 
crowned at Burgos, receiving advice of the march of the Eng- 
lin prince, advanced towards Navarre with a powerful army, 
to oppoſe his paſſage. He might very poſſibly have executed 
bis defign, conſidering the ſuperiority of his forces, had he 
been ſo wiſe as to avoid a battle. This the prince of Wales 
was molt apprehenſive of, and therefore to provoke him, ſent 
him a very inſulting defiance, which Henry could not forbear 
to accept. The two armies approaching each other, the bat- 
tle was fought near Nejara, a little town on the frontiers of 
Caſtile. As the fields of Creſſy and Poitiers had ſeen the 
prince of Wales perform wonders, that of Najara was like- 
wiſe witneſs of his heroic actions, which after a long ſtruggle 
made victory incline to his fide. The Spaniſh army reinfore- 
ed with a ſtrong body of French troops, was entirely routed. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the marthal d'Endreghen, were 
taken priſoners. Henry having no refuge left in Caſtile, af- 
ter the loſs of his army, retired into Arragon, from whence 
he repaired to Languedoc, to implore the aid of the duke of 

nou the governor. | | | 

Peter was at firſt ſo grateful, that preſently after the battle, 
he threw himſelf at the prince of Wales's feet, to thank him 
tor reſtoring him to his kingdom. The prince of Wales lift- 


ay were the other body of diſbanded ſoldiers mentioned in the note 
The? who remained in France, and called themſelves the companions. 
ws — the dukes of O. leans and Anjou, under the command of fir 
** Dagworth, ſon ot Thomas Dagworth, treacheroufly flain in Bre- 
- everal years before, As they were moſtly Engliſh, the king of Eng- 
Was defired to reſtrain them by his authority, who calling them home 

DY Proclamation, they replied, as they held nothing in England of the king, 


10 ne 5 a 5 . . 
o neither for him, nor any one elſe, would they leave their garriſons and 


livelihood, got with fo much labour, Walſing. 
Jef his *y Saged to pay fifty-ſix thouſand florins for the wages of his army, and 
— 4 ag daughters pledges for the money ; he transferred alſo by his 
woke the cattles of Vermejo, Lequitio, Balbao, and Ordilales, with the 
of 11 ot Biſcay, to prince Edward and his heirs for ever, wholly diſcharg- 
lovereignty and reſort, Rymer's Fœd. tom. vi. p. 512 521, 559. 
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ing him up, and holding him in his arms, ſaid, “ It was to 
God alone he was indebted for the victory, and not to a prince 
who was only a weak inſtrument in his hand.” | 1368 ] The con- 
ſequence of this good ſucceſs, was the reſtoration of Peter to 
his throne. It was now time for that prince to think of per- 
forming his promiſes, and rewarding the brave ſoldiers, who 
had ventured their lives in his ſervice, But as he was no leſs 
perfidious than cruel, after long feeding them with hopes of 
proviſions and money, he repaid them with black in- 
gratitude. Want ſoon bred among the ſoldiers a mortality, 
which ſwept away great numbers, and the fear of loſing the 
reſt obliged the prince, who ſaw himſelf baſely amuſed, to 
retire extremely diſſatisfied. He was even forced to fell his 
plate, to provide for the more preſſing occaſions of his army, 
till he could entirely ſatisfy them. But this was not all the 
miſchief cauſed by this fatal expedition : during the prince's 
ſtay in Spain, he contracted a diſtemper of which he never 
recovered, 

Thus ended the enterprize of the prince of Wales; an en— 
terprize glorious indeed, if the ſucceſs only be conſidered, but 
not very honourable as to the cauſe he eſpouſed, fince it was 
lolely to reſtore to the throne the baſeſt of princes. Heaven 
afterwards took care to revenge the Engliſh and Caſtilians. 
Du Gueſclin paying his ranſom, went and joined Henry again 
and both together endeavoured with the aſſiſtance of France, to 
bring a freth army into the field. As ſoon as they were ready, 
they re-entered Caſtile, and made ſo great a progreſs, that 
they were ſoon in a condition to beſiege Toledo. Peter flying 
to the relief of that city, was defeated, and forced to retire 
to the caſtle of Montiel, where he was immediately inveſted, 
As he ſaw his caſe to be deſperate, he reſolved to go to Du 
Gueſclm in his tent, imagining he would procure him tolera- 
ble conditions, or help him to make his eſcape. Unhappily 
for him, he found Henry his brother there. The two princes 
falling firſt to reproaches, and then to blows, Henry threw 
his brother to the ground, and ſtabbed him with his dagger. 
After that he cauſed himſelf to be once more acknowledged 
king of Caſtile, without any oppoſition. 

Edward III. has appeared hitherto on the theatre of the 
world, as one of the moſt glorious of princes. If he had 
finiſhed his courſe before the revolution 1 am going to {peak 
of, perhaps it would have been difficult to find an inſtance of 
a more fortunate reign. But his latter years will preſent us 
with a very different ſcene from thoſe we have ſeen. Fortune 
grew weary of favouring this monarch in his old age, after ca- 
reſſing him ſo much in his younger days. She robbed him be- 
fore his death of all his glorious conqueſts, which were pur- 
chaſed ſo dearly, and theſe lofles were attended with many 
other vexations. This is what remains to be confidered in the 
ſequel of this reign. | 

Lionel duke of Clarence, Edward's third fon, being con- 
tracted to Violante daughter of John Galcazo duke of Mi— 
lanf, went to conſummate his marriage, with a ſplendid reti- 
nue, and many young noblemen who attended him to do him 
honour. For ſome time there was nothing but entertainments 
and diverſions, which were daily renewed in favour of a prince 
whoſe alliance was fo honourable to the duke of Milan. Theſe 
diverſions, ſo laviſhly procured him, haſtened his end. Five 
months after his marriage, he died at Montferrat, in the thirty- 
ſecond year of his age. By his firſt marriage with the ſole 
heireſs of the carl of Ulſter in Ireland, he left a daughter cal- 
led Philippa, of whoſe poſterity I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to ſpeak hereafter, 

[ 1369 | Edward's trouble for the loſs of his ſon, was quickly 
followed by another, of which he was no leſs ſenſible. The 
treaty of Bretigny was ſo diſadvantageous to France, that 
Charles V. who had himſelf made it, probably conſented to 
it only with intention to break it the firſt opportunity. The 
French were no better diſpoſed. This quickly appeared in 
all the difficulties raiſed by them when the reſigned provinces 
came to be delivered to the king of England. King John 
was the only perſon that acted with fincerity ; and it was he, 
that by his own authority prevented theſe obſtacles from be— 
ing carried too far. Charles his ſon and ſucceſſor, whom the 


4 Tt muſt be obſerved that he had by private meſſengers drawn of the 
companions (now commanded by fir Hugh Calverly, and tir Robert Enolles) 
from the ſervice of Henry, and they were in his army to the number of 
twelve thouſand. Walſing. | 

© And by engaging to pay him twenty thouſand livres. Froiſſart. 

f He had with her one hundred thouſand florins of gold, and the cities of 
Mondovi, Alba, Pompeia, Claraſchi, and Cunci, with their territories and 
appendences, Rymer's Fœd. tom. vi. p. 547. 

He was buried at Paris, and afterwards brought over into England by 
Thomas Newhorn, E1q. and others, and interred at Clare in Suffolk, in the 
convent church of the Auguſtin friars, near his firſt wife Elizabeth de Burgh, 
His young widow Violanta, was married to Otho Palcologus, marquyzis of 


Montferrat, ſtabbed afterwards by an hoſtler. 


| At 
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French firname the Wiſe, was not of ſo ſcrupulous a tem- 
per. He was no ſooner on the throne, but he tried to evade 
what remained unexecuted of the treaty, He even neglected 
to do Edward juſtice upon the duke of Anjou's eſcape, nor 
delivered up the earldom of Gaure, The judgment upon the 
affair of Belville, referred to arbitrators, was delayed on ſeve- 
ral pretences. King John's ranſom was not paid; or if 
Charles paid any thing after his acceſſion to the crown, it 
was but a ſmall part in reſpe& of what was yet due. Mean 
time Edward, who had till in his hands the dukes of Berry 
and Orleans, and ſeveral other hoſtages, could not imagine, 
that Charles thought of renewing the war, and believed his 
inability to be the only cauſe of all theſe delays. Affairs pro- 
ceeded thus ſlowly from the death of John, till his ſucceſſor 
was able to take juſt meaſures to accompliſh his deſigns. He 
ever pretended a willingneſs to complete the execution of the 
treaty; and, under colour of paying his father's ranſom, to 
which he was bound, he heaped up money very liberally, ſup- 

lied by the ſtates, well knowing for what it was intended, 

Vith this ſupply he engaged ſeveral German princes in his 
intereſt ; and when he thought matters ripe, ſought a pretence 
to break with England. 

When Edward was meditating a war with France, he be- 
lieved it proper to attach to his ſervice the principal lords of 
Guienne, by ſeveral grants which he revoked immediately atf- 
ter the peace. This proceeding ſo exaſperated theſe lords, that 
they wanted only a favourable opportunity to ſhow their re- 
ſentment. In all appearance, they would have long waited 
in vain, if Charles had not given them private intimation 
that they ſhould be ſupported. As ſoon as they were ſure of 
his protection, nothing was wanting but a pretence to com- 
plain ; and they were not long without having one, which to 
them ſeemed ſufficient to authorize them to throw off the 
maſk. The prince of Wales having laid upon Guienne a tax 
called feuage or chimney- money] in order to pay the arrears 
due to the troops levied for the Spaniſh war ®, inadvertently 
furniſhed his enemies with the defired occaſion to declare 
themſelves. The lord d'Albert, the earls of Armagnac, Co- 
minges, Perigord, and Carmaign, encouraging their vaſſals to 
complain of the new tax, received their complaints, brought 
them to the prince, and addrefſed him upon that ſubject. 
Their remonſtrances were ill received, both becauſe the prince 
was in want of money, and by reaſon of the haughtineſs 
wherewith they were made. This was preciſely what the lords 
wanted. On pretence they could not have juſtice from their 
prince, they applied to the king of France, whom they ſup- 
poſed to be ſtill ſovereign lord of Guienne, and prayed him to 
grant them letters of appeal to his parliament, Charles not 
thinking proper to declare himſelf yet, cheriſhed this diſpoſi- 
tion, and in the mean time kept them at Paris. The journey 
of the lords, and their long ſtay at the court of France, gave 
the princes of Wales ſome ſuſpicion. He writ letter after letter 
to the king his father to warn him that ſomething was con- 
triving at Paris againſt him; but theſe warnings were to no 
purpoſe. The king and his council, imagining that the war- 
like prince, tired with an idle lite, ſought occafion to renew 
the war, were regardleſs of his remonſtrances, 

Whilſt Edward relied on the fincerity of the French, his 
ſon's diſtemper daily growing more dangerous, turned at laſt 
to a real dropſy. The prince's ill ſtate of health, and the 
king his father's infirmity, haſtened the reſolutions of the 
king of France. As he ſaw there could not be a more favour- 
able juncture to execute his deſigns, he granted the Gaſcon 
lords the letters of appeal they required ; pretending, notwith- 
ſtanding his oaths, and all his father's reſignations and renun- 
ciations, that he was ſtill ſovereign of Guienne. He built his 
pretenſions upon Edward's not having ſent his renunciation 
to the crown of France, purſuant to the treaty of Bretigny, 
But that renunciation being only a conſequence of the full 
performance of the treaty, Edward did not think himſelf, as 
indeed he was not, bound to make it, till the whole was exc- 
cuted. However, he had abſolutely quitted the title of king of 

France; a clear evidence that he had no ill intentions. Be- 
ſides, Charles himſelf had not been more punctual to renounce 
the provinces yielded to England by the treaty of Bretigny. 
Thele reciprocal renunciations were confidered as the ſeal of 
the treaty, after the two kings ſhould be ſatisfied concerning 
the execution. However that be, Charles uſed that pretence 
to ſummon the prince of Wales before the court of peers, to 
anſwer for his pretended tyranny upon the pcople of thoſe 
provinces *, The prince's high ſpirit not ſuffering him to 
bear this affront without ſhow ing his reſentment, he replied, 


At one livre a chimney, this tax would have amounted to twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres a year. Froiſſart. This tax was laid on by the conſent 


ol the eſtates ot Guienne aſſembled in parliament; and was to laſt only tive. 
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he would not fail to appear, but it ſhould be at the head 
ſixty thouſand men. 
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can while Charles was amuſing EA 
ward, by expoſtulating with him, as it he was defiroys the 
affair ſhould be put in negotiation. Edward anſwereq = 
giving words for words, not imagining they really defigney 
to dilpute his ſovereignty of Guienne, io clearly ſettled in * 
treaty of Bretigny, and much leſs that France was able - 
renew the war, But he prepoſterouſly flattered himſelf, It 
was not the ſovereignty of Guienne only that Charles deſign. 
ed to diſpute; he pretended moreover that the treaty of Pie. 
tigny was void, becauſe Edward had not prevented certz;, 
E that came out of his dominions 


— 


from entering 
rance, and becauſe he had not evacuated all the towns chat 
were to be reſtored. On theſe pretences he ordered war tg 
be proclaimed by a footman, becauſe the prince of Wales }, . , 
ſeized thoſe that brought him the ſummons. Shortly after 
he publiſhed an edict confiſcating all the lands held by the 
Engliſh in France, and annexed them to the crown. 

The praiſes beſtowed on this prince by the French Writers 
for ſo wiſely making uſe of the junctures that offered to te. 
cover his dominions, deſerve ſome reflection. It is true, he 
actcd with prudence, it fincerity and honeſty are to 90 ſor 
nothing. The ſucceſs his conduct was crowned with, free 
France for a time from her unfortunate ſtate. But if we con. 
fider it cloſely, this prudence is real perfidiouſneſs. For cyen 
ſuppoſing Edward had not executed any one article of the 
treaty, his non-performance did not give Charles a right to 
proclaim war againſt him. The king his father and hümſelt 
had expreſly renounced, with an oath, all violent method; 
in caſe of non- execution. Beſides, he had not himſelf per- 
formed all the articles of the treaty ; ſo that all he could tea. 
ſonably demand was a compenſation. But it was an open re. 
nouncing of good faith, to annul the whole treaty, on pre. 
tence that {ome articles remained till to be performed by Log. 
land, when he himſelf left ſeveral unexecuted. Moreover, lis 
prerences of a rupture were fo frivolous, that the French 
hiſtorians not being able to relate them preciſely, confine 
themſelves to generals, without mentioning particulars, 'The 
moſt plauſible pretence alledged by Froiſſart, is this,“ The 
prince of Wales not having wherewithal to pay the troops 
lately returned from Spain, fix thouſand men diſbanding 
themſelves, and afterwards joining again, committed grea 
ravages in Guienne. The prince defiring them to depart 
his dominions, they threw themſelves into the neighbour- 
ing provinces of France, and phandered them unpuniſhed, 
the French not being able to hinder them.” Suppofing Froi{- 
ſart relates the truth, it was not now practicable for the prince 
of Wales to 90 into France and quell theſe roving plunder— 
ers, who had entered that kingdom. It appears however, 
he did all that lay in his power, fince he impoled on his duke- 
dom the feuage- tax, in order to pay his troops. But Charles 
made this very tax a pretence for a rupture, whence it is cvi- 
dent he only ſought an occaſion of quarrel. The ſame hiſto- 
rian ſays further, that Charles ordering the treaty of Bretigny 
to be examined in his council, the chief debate ran upon the 
article, whereby the two kings renounced all violent methods 
in caſe of non- execution. He adds, he was adviſed upon that 
foundation to proceed to a rupture, becauſe Edward never 
ceaſed to make war upon France. But he does not ſay, bo- 
or where, neither mentions any particulars. However, from 
what that author relates, it is very eaſy to infer, that before 
the treaty was examined, Charles had reſolved upon war, and 
that the examination was only made to find ſome pretence. 
Mezerai ſays, the occaſion of the rupture was, Edward's not 
withdrawing all his troops out of the kingdom; but does not 
name any one place where theſe troops remained. Thus 
it is manifeſt,” the French authors were at a loſs what to al 
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F rom what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily concluded, thit 
Charles's wiſdom was not a very ſcrupulous virtue; whether 
he ſigned the treaty with an intention to break it, or formed 
not that deſign till a favourable opportunity offered. It is there- 
fore the effect, and not the cauſe, which made this princes 
conduct to be ſo much admired, Had he been as unſuccel>iul 
as he was fortunate, he would again have thrown France 19 
a gulph of miſery, and thereby juſtly incurred the blame ol 
the whole world, and, doubtleſs, of thoſe very writers wg 
have given him ſo great commendations. | 

Before I enter upon the particulars of this fecond wa, it 
will be neceſſary to confider, how matters ſtood between the 
two crowns, at the time of the rupture. The French com- 
plained, Edward had not ceaſed to make war againſt France; 


i And ceaſed to quarter the arms of France with thoſe of England. 
This citation is dated at Paris. Jan. 25. Froiffart. cnt 
| The companions mentioned in a foregoing note, and which were len 
away by prince Edward ſome time after his return from Spain. _ 
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Guienne was in no better ſtate. The prince of Wales, who, 
becauſe of his illneſs, could do little more than give directi- 
ons, ſaw himſelf extremely weakened by the revolt of the 
chief towns depending on his principality of Aquitain. Li- 
moges, a city of great importance, was ſurprized by the 
French, or rather deſired to change maſters. The diſloyalty 
of the inhabitants ſo inſenſed the prince, that he reſolved to 
make them an example. To that end, having received a ſup- 
ply of troops, brought him by the duke of Lancaſter and the 
earl of Cambridge, he beſieged the town, took it by ſtorm 
and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. | 

This was the laſt warlike exploit of that great prince, 
whoſe diſtemper obliged him to be carried ina litter. Atlaſt, 
finding himſelf utterly unable to act, he reſolved to return 
into England. [I 3 He had ſtill ſome ſmall hopes that his 
native air would reſtore him to his health. After reſigning to 
the king his principality of Aquitain, which he could no 
longer govern, he departed, leaving the command of the ar- 
my to the duke of Lancaſter. Betore his departure, he had 
the vexation to ſee Edward his eldeſt ſon die, in the ſeventh 
year of his age. He was a prince of great hopes, and ſeem- 
ed much more like his father and grandfather, than his youn- 

er brother Richard, who ſucceeded them. The prince of 

Wales took his ſon Richard with him, in order to have him 
educated in England. 

David king of Scotland died the laſt year, leaving his 
crown to Robert Stuart his nephew, ſon of his eldeſt fiſter 
Robert was no ſooner on the throne, but he made an alliance 
offenſive and defenſive with France againſt England. But the 
league was kept ſecret, Charles not having then any need of 
his aid, which doubtleſs he reſerved for a more urgent occa- 
ſion. >. 

The departure of the prince of Wales entirely ruined the 
affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne. The duke of Lancaſter 
and the carl of Cambridge, perceiving that with ſo few troops 
they could not hope to reduce the revolted towns, or effectu- 
ally withſtand the French, reſolved to return into England to 
ſollicit freſh ſupplies. Before they departed, they married the 
two daughters of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, expelled 
and ſlain by Henry his baſtard-brother. [1342] The duke 
of Lancaſter eſpouſing Conſtantia the eldeſt, immediately aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of Caſtile and Leon, thereby ſhowing, 
he defigned to proſecute his wife's right“. This proceeding 
obliged Henry to unite more cloſely with France. As it was 
his intereſt to help as much as poſhble to humble England, 
he reſolved to aſſiſt Charles with all his forces. 

About this time the Flemings, who had declared for France, 
were defeated at ſea by the carl of Hereford, who took fix 
and twenty of their ſhips. 

But this could not balance the advantages gained by Du 
Gueſclin upon England in Guienne, and the neighbouring 
provinces. This brave general, whom Charles had drawn 
trom the king of Caſtile's ſervice, to make him conſtable of 
France, beat the Engliſh every where. After driving them 
out of Limoſin, Perigord, and Rovergne, he carried his pro- 
greſs ſo far, that he found himſelf able to march into Sain- 
tonge, and at length to lay ſiege to Rochelle, with the aſ- 
fiſtance of a fleet ſent by the king of Caſtile, to block up the 
town by ſea, When Edward received the news, he ſpeedily 
ſent the earl of Pembroke with forty ſhips to throw ſuccours 
into the town. This precaution ſeemed ſufficient to ſave Ro- 
chelle; but for ſome time nothing had proſpered with the 
Engliſh. The earl of Pembrok © being about to ſail into the 
port, met the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by admiral Boccane- 
gra, a Genoeſe, who fiercely attacked him. The fight laſted 


to days, and ended at length in the entire defeat of the Eng- 


Pedro king of Caſtile, when he came to implore the aſſiſtance of prince 
Edward, brought two young daughters with him, who were left as pledges 
for their father's performance of the conditions agreed on between him and 
that prince, which their father taking no care to perform, and being killed 
not long after, the young ladies were left upon prince Edward's hands. 
When they cams to women's eſtate, the duke of Lancaſter was adviſed to 
marry the eldeſt, bemg deemed the true heireſs to the crown of Caſtile, and 
the earl of Cambridge married Iſabella the youngeſt. 

* Who was appointed the king's lieutenant in Guicnne : and at the fame 
time the duke of Lancaſter was ordered to invade France by the fide of Pi- 
cardy, with a large army. Froiſſart. Rymer, tom vii. p. 7, 13. 

t This defeat happened in June 23, There was in one of the ſhips taken 
by the enemy, tweuty thoutand marks in ready money to pay the army. 
Froiſſart. Walſing. 

Ihe conditions were: that their caſtle, which commanded the town, 
mould be raized ; and that they ſhould have a mint allowed them, They 
alſo obtained a charter of their privileges and liberties, in as ample manner 
as they deſired, Ibid. c. 302. | 

„And gathered a large army together, about three thouſand lances, and 
ten thouſand archers, by ſummoning all men to come ready armed to Sand- 
wich, and other parts. Froiſſart. 

* He failed from Sandwich the 31ſt of Auguſt, or beginning of Septem- 
ber, with his ſoa the Black Prince, who was now pretty well er but 
was forced to return to England, in the beginning of October. See Ry- 
mer, toim. vi. 


liſh fleet*, the admiral and many officers being taken anq 
bound into Spain. 'This loſs completed the ruin re 
Engliſh affairs. Rochelle however might have till held g. 
had it not been for the treachery of the mayor. This 11, i 
trate, who held intelligence with the befiegers, found — 
to cauſe the garriſon to be drawn out of the citadel, — 
colour of a muſter, and by means of a forged order of 3 
king, which Manſel the governor, not being able to 2 
took for real. When the garriſon was come out, the maro 
ſhut the gates, and would not ſuffer them to re- enter. Where, 
upon the town capitulated, and obtained ſuch advants. 
geous terms a, that ſhe rather became free than changed * 
vereign. 

The loſs of Rochelle alarming Edward's adhercn:, 1 


of the 


thoſe parts, Du Gueſclin improved his advantages. He march. 


ed into Poictou, where he took ſeveral towns, and at len þ 
formed the fiege of Thouars, where the principal lords 9 
the country were retired. The fiege was fo vigorouſly car- 
ried on, that the beſieged were at laſt forced to capitulate 
and promiſe to return to the obedience of France, if the king 
of England, or one of his ſons, did not come before Michael. 
maſs, with an army ſtrong enough to give battle. Such ca. 
pitulations were very common in thoſe days, when good faith 
was more eſteemed than at preſent. Accordingly, they are 
no longer practiſed. The loſs of Thouras was of too great 
conſequence to leave that place un-relieved, eſpecially as the 
king's honour was concerned. Edward's extreme deſire tg 
ſave the town, and with it the reſt of Poictou, cauſed bim 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours. In a very ſhort time he af. 
ſembled a fleet of four hundred fail *, with which he would 
have gone in perſon to raiſe the ſiege *. But the winds con- 
ſtantly refuſing to favour him, all his endeavours proved fruit. 
leſs. He was fix weeks at ſea, without being able to reach 
Poictou. At laſt he was forced to return to England after 
great fatigues and a vaſt expence, which almoſt drained his 
treaſury. He was ſcarce come to London when he heard the 
French was maſters of all Poictou ?, 

Edward's affairs proſpered little better in Bretagne, though 
the duke his ſon-in-law did his utmoſt to promote them. The 
pages were weary of war, and were troubled to ſee, that ſole- 
ly for the intereſt of the Engliſh, they were going to be plung- 
ed again into their late calamities. On the other hand, the 
lords of Bretagne, bribed by French penſions, oppoſed their 
2 deſigns, and treated as enemies the troops ſent thither 

y Edward to ſupport the war. In this ſituation the duke, 
whoſe heart was entirely Engliſh, had it not in his power to 


ſerve the king his father-in-law as he wiſhed, or to perform 


his late treaty. Thus embarraſſed, he reſolved to go himſelf 
into England, and ſollicit a ſupply capable of procuring him 
greater authority in his own dominions. Edward was very 
ſenſible of the importance of the demand, but could not do 
every thing :. He was obliged therefore to ſend back the 
duke of Bretagne with fair promiſes only, whilſt he turned all 
his thoughts to reſtore the affairs of Guienne, which touched 
him more nearly“. 


[1374] Purſuant to his reſolution. to make a powerful ct- 
fort in Gaſcogne, he aſſembled an army of thirty thouland 
men, the command whereof was given to the duke of Lan- 
caſter his ſon, tiled in England, king of Caſtile, The duke 
landing at Calais, traverſed all France without oppoſition, and 
came to Bourdeaux. From thence he advanced into upper 
Cuienne, with defign to expel the duke of Anjou, who had 
taken ſeveral towns. He offered him battle, which the 
French prince accepted. The time and place were appoint- 
ed; but the two generals receiving advice of a truce conclud- 
ed between the two crowns, both retired b. 


This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, November 3, and the cit. 
zens and Burgeſles granted for the ſafe conveying of their ſhips and goods, 
a cuſtom of two ſhillings upon every ton of wine, coming in or ee out 
of the kingdom, and ſix-pence in the pound of all their goods an merchan- 
diſe for one year. Walſing. p. 184. This year alſo, Jan. 1 5, died the lord 
Walter Manny, and was buried in the Charter-houſe, which he had found- 
ed. Ann his only daughter and heir, was married to John de Haſtings earl 
of Pembroke. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 150. The 10th of the tame month 
died Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Eſſex, Hereford, and Northampton, cv 
ſtable ot England, the tenth of that name, and laſt male of that noble fally 
He left behind him only two daughters, Eleanor, afterwards married to 
Thomas of Woodſtock, king Edward's youngeſt fon ; and, Mary to Henry 
earl * Derby, who became Ling, by the name of Henry IV. Id. Wl. l 
P. 187. 6 . 

z In the year 1 375 having obtained an aid from king Edward, he failed 
in the beginning of the ſpring, from England, with three thouſand archers 
and two thouſand men at arms, and recovered ſeveral of his towns and cat 
tles. Froiſ. Walſing. | 

This year, on the 2oth of March, fir John Devreux marched m 
Niort, with a conſiderable army to relieve Siveray, then beſieged by © 
French, but was entirely defeated. Froiſ. | 1. 

d A parliament met this year at Weſtminſter, November 1, which ee 
ed the king two ſifteenths, to be paid in two years; and alſo of every —_ 
ty ſhillings of merchandiſe coming into the realm, or going out, ſix- Pen. 
for two years, except of wools, tkins, and wool-fclls, And alſo che 


ſubſidy 
0¹ 


[1475] Some time ſince, at the preſſing inſtance of the 

„che two kings had ſent plenipotentiaries © to Burges, 
where the fore-mentioned truce was concluded, to negociate 
ace. But the pretenſions of the two monarchs being too 
oppoſite for a peace to be ſo eaſily made, their negociation 
ended only in a prolongation of the truce to April 1377. As 
ſon as the truce was figned, the duke of Lancaſter led 
back his troops into England. 

[1376] Though the conſequences of the laſt war were no 
leſs conſiderable than thoſe of the former, ſince France reco- 
vered in this whatever ſhe loſt in the other, yet the particu- 
lars are very far from being ſo entertaining. In the firſt, Ed- 
ward's conqueſt were rendered illuſtrious by a naval engage- 
ment, where the king commanded in perſon. The battle of 
Creſſy, where all the nobles of both kingdoms fought in the 
preſence of the two kings, and gained by a prince of fixteen 
years old, is one of the moſt intereſting ſcenes in hiſtory, 
The conqueſt of Calais, in the fight of an hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, is no leſs capable of affecting the reader. The 
victory of Poictiers, obtained by an army of twelve thouſand 
againſt fixty thouſand, and the taking of king John, are events 
which command our admiration, and quicken our attention. 
In a word, the firſt war was ended by the moſt important and 
ſolemn treaty ever made between the two crowns. In the ſe- 
cond, there was not one general aCtion : the two kings, con- 
tenting themſelves with directing their affairs in the cabinet, 
never appeared at the head of their armies. As for the ſieges, 
excepting thoſe of Limoges and Rochelle, there was ſcarce 
one worth mentioning. The towns loſt by the Engliſh, were 
taken or ſurprized with a wonderful rapidity : ſome even ſur- 
rendered before the enemy's approach. The loſſes therefore 
of the Engliſh were a real defeat, which affords but few par- 
ticulars proper to ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, For this rea- 
ſon I have not infiſted upon a detail, which muſt have been 
tedious. It ſuffices to obſerve, that at the time of the laſt 
treaty, England had loft whatever was acquired by the treaty 
of Bretigny, except Calais alone. So true is it, that acqui- 
fitions gained by forte of arms, ought not to be relied on, as 
has been, and is daily confirmed by numberleſs inſtances. 
Sooner or later, a ſuperior force finds means to wreſt them 
from the conqueror or his children. Thus France loſt in the 
reign of John, what was conquered upon the Engliſh by Phi- 
lip Auguſtus and St. Lewis; and thus Edward LII. loſt the 
conqueſts made by himſelf in France, We ſhall ſee in the 
courſe of the hiſtory, that one of Edward's ſucceſſors amply 
retrieved all theſe loſſes; and the French in their turn, re- 
covered quickly after whatever had been taken by that prince. 
Such examples, frequently occurring in hiſtory, ought to 
teach princes to moderate their ambition; but few are ſo wiſe 
as to profit by them, if we enquire into the natural cauſes of 
the revolution by which Edward loſt what he had acquired 
by the treaty of Bretigny, they will appear very obvious, 
The revolt of the Gaſcons, the prince of Wales's diſtemper, 
Edward's old age, his too credulous reliance on the king of 
France's ſincerity, the prudence of Charles the Wiſe, who, 
without ſtirring from the cabinet, ＋ the whole war, 
the conduct and bravery of Bertrand du Gueſclin, where the 
inſtruments in the hand of providence to produce that revo- 
lution. 

The Engliſh were in ſome meaſure comforted for all their 
loſſes, by the tranquility enjoyed by the truce. The king 
himſelf appeared to lay afide his martial inclinations, for others 
wich ſullied his reputation. In his old age he fell in love 
with Alice Pierce l. His paſſion had ſuch an aſcendant over 
him, that it made him guilty of weakneſſes unbecoming ſo 
great a prince. 'The money raiſed for the war, was quickly 
conſumed by this greedy ſhe- favourite. From thence followed 
an univerſal diſcontent throughout the kingdom. Wholly 


of wools for two years, upon condition, that if the wars ceaſed within two 
years then the latter payments of all their grants ſhould ceaſe. Rot. Parl, 
47 Edw. III. N. 4, 5. Cotton's Abridg. p. 116. Walſ. p. 189. 

* The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were Simon biſhop of London, Edmund 

earl of Marche; Richie de Stafford, and Roger de Beauchamp, knights 
anerets; Simon de Melton, doctor of laws, and John de Banketre, trea- 
ſurer of Vork. Rymer's Fœd. tom. vi. p. 760. 

She was one of the ladies of the bed chamber to qucen Philippa. In a 
grant to her of ſome jewels belonging to queen Philippa deceaſed, dated at 
Woodſtock, Auguſt the 8th, 1373, ſhe is called Perrers. Rymer's Fœd. 
wm. vii, p. 28. This is the only record in the Fœdera, which proves Ed- 
war's affection for this lady; a thing Mr. Barnes will by no means allow 
tor two reaſons, becauſe Edward was ſo chaſte in the flower of his age, an 
arg io noble a baron as the lord William Windſor married her after- 
She was accuſed of coming into the courts of juſtice, ſitting on the 
euch with the judges, and making them do as ſhe pleaſed. Walſing. 

This parliament was called the Good Parliament. Walſing. 

He died of a fever, June 8, 1376, and by his will diſpoſed of his body 
to be buried in the cathedral of the Trinity at Canterbury, Over his 
gave is erected a ſtately monument of grey marble, with his 22 
am of copper, gilt; the ends and ſides are garniſhed with eſcutcheons 
o of copper, enameled with his arms and devices, and ſuperſeribed with 
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the nation had been drained by continual wars. 


409 
employed with pleafing his miſtreſs, the king thought only of 
procuring her diverſions, Entertainments were daily made 
with immenſe expence. Taxes were the more grievous, as 
They were 
extremely troubled, to ſee the money defigned for the pay- 
ment of the public debts, ſquandered away in vanities. Above 
all, a tournament held in Smithfi-1d, gave great offence, where 
Alice Pierce, to whom her old lover had given the name of 
Lady of the Sun, appeared by his fide ina triumphant chariot, 
and attended by many ladies of quality, each leading a knight 
by his horſe's bridle. When the king's coffers were empty, 
he called a parliament to demand a ſupply : but he had the 
mortification to ſee that his people, who io powerfully aſſiſted 
him in his glorious undertakings, had not the ſame zeal to 
provide for uſeleſs expences. Before the ſupply was granted, 
the parliament complained of the ill-management of his mi- 
niſters, particularly of the duke of Lancaſter, whom the king 
his father had chiefly intruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs. 
They even petitioned the king to remove from his perſon the 
duke of Lancaſter his ſon, Alice Pierce e, Latimer lord cham- 
berlain, and others that were moſt in his favour. The peti- 
tion was made with ſuch warmth, that the king perceiving 
he could not reject it without danger, granted their requeſt, 
leſt in their turn the parliament ſhould refuſe him the money 
he wanted, It was not queſtioned, but the prince of Wales 
had privately induced the parliament to take this ſtep, in or- 
der to remove the duke of Lancaſter, who was in too great 
credit with the king. As the prince found he muſt die, he 
could not effect without uneaſineſs, that he was going to leave 
his young ſon Richard to the mercy of an ambitious uncle, 
who might uſe his credit to take the crown from him. And 
indeed Richard, by reaſon of his youth, was incapable of op- 
ſing the duke's defigns, in caſe they ſhould tend, as it was 
uſpected, to the procuring himſelf to be declared the king's 
preſumptive heir, after the death of his elder brother. This 
obliged the prince of Wales to ſeek for his ſon the protection 
of the parliament, as the only means to ſupport him in his 
Juſt rights. For the ſame reaſon, probably the parliament * 
petitioned the removal of the duke of Lancaſter. During this 
ſeſſion, Edward, now in the fiftieth year of his reign, cauſed a 
general pardon to be publiſhed, which pleaſed the whole nation. 
A ſorrow no leſs univerſal quickly followed this joy. Ir 
was cauſed by the death of the prince of Wales, the moſt ex- 
cellent prince England had ever produced. He was poſſeſſed 
of all virtues in an eminent degree. A good ſoldier, and a 
great _ brave without fierceneſs, bold in battle, but 
very affable in converſation, and of a modeſty which could 
never be ſufficiently admired. Ever ſubmiſſive and reſpectful 
to the king his father, whom he never once diſobliged. Ge- 
nerous, liberal, pleaſed with rewarding merit wherever he 
found it, he wanted no qualification requiſite to form a per- 
fect hero. The Engliſh commonly called him, The Black 
Prince; not for his warlike exploits, as ſome have imagined, 
but becauſe he wore black armour. The news of his death 
was received with inconceivable grief, though it was long ex- 
pected. The parliament was willing, on this occaſion, to 
expreſs their juſt ſorrow for the loſs ot ſo great a prince, who 
had gained the affection and eſteem of the whole nation, by 
attending his corps to Canterbury, where he choſe to be in- 
terreds, This renowned prince died in the forty-fixth year 
of his age, lamented by the king his father, who ſhowed up- 
on that occaſion leſs firmneſs, than he had done in all his 
other misfortunes ®, The king of France himſelf, though he 
had little reaſon to be ſorry, gave him marks of his eſteem, + 
by ordering a ſolemn ſervice to be celebrated at Paris, at 
which he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon. Prince Ed- 
ward left but one legitimate ſon, about ten years old, and two 
natural ſons, who made no great figure in hiſtory l. 


the words Houmout and Ich deien. On an iron bar over the tomb, are plac- 
ed the helmet and creſt, coat of mail and gantlets, and (on a pillar near there- 
to) his ſhield of arms richly diapred with gold; all which he is ſaid to have 
uſed in battle. On a fillet of braſs round the monument is circumſcribed 
this French epitaph, Cy giſt le noble prince monfieur Edward aiſnez ſilz 
dn treſnoble roy Edward tiers: judis prince d'Aquitain & de Gales, duc de 
Cornwaille & comte de Ceſtie, qi moruſt en la feſte di la Trinite qeſtoit le 
v111 jour du Juyn, Pan de grace mil trois cenz ſeptante ſiſne, Palme de qi 
Dieu it mercy Amen.” On the ſouth fide, at the foot, and at the nortn 
fide of the tomb, are French verſes. 

b Walfingham ſays with him died the hopes of the Engliſh, during whoſe 
life they dreaded no invaſion, nor feared to encounter any enemy, He ne- 
ver undertook an expedition without conqueſt, never formed a ſiege without 
carrying the place, &c. p. 190. | 

i His natural iſſue were, 1. Sir John. Sounder, of whom there is no other 
mention than of his name. 2. Sir Roger de Clarendon, ſo named probably 
from the place of his birth. He was made one of the knights of the cham- 
ber to Richard II. who granted him one hundred pounds per aun. during 
life, He was attainted in the reign of Henry IV. and is thought to be the 
anceſtor of a family of the Smiths in Eſſex. He bore, or, on a bend ſable, 
three oſtrich- feathers argent, the quills trans fixed through as many icrolls ot 
the firſt, Sandf. Geneal. p. 189. | 


He 
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[1377] The Engliſh were the more ſenſible of their loſs at Let us conclude this reign with Edward's laſt public action 
it was ſoon followed by a freſh occaſion of ſorrow. The king who, in an aſſembly of the nights-Companions of the Garter 
recalled to court thoſe that were removed from his perſon at Windſor, conferred that order on Richard his grandſon. 
Peter de la Mare, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons *, who, This was the only honour he could yet give him, after de. 
in preſenting the above-mentioned petition to the king, had claring him his ſucceflor, Shortly - after, this great Prince, 
ſpoken a little too freely againſt Alice Pierce, was, at her ſol- who was now indiſpoſed, fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that his death 
licitation, confined in Nottingham-caſtle. The duke of Lan- was believed to approach. Before he left the world, he had 
caſter reſumed his old poſt, and all the other miniſters were the mortification to ſee the world leave him. Alice his fa. 
reſtored to their former offices. However, though he 2 vourite, who managed him in his ſickneſs, ſuffered very few 
the duke of Lancaſter this expreſs teſtimony of his affection to come into his room. When ſhe ſaw he was dying, q1. 
and confidence, Edward would not give him occaſion to ex- ſeized every thing of value ſhe could find, even to the ring, 
pet he deſigned him for his ſucceſſor. On the contrary, to on his finger, and withdrew. His courtiers and chap|ziq, 
prevent all diſputes after his death about the ſucceſſion, he ſhowed no leſs ingratitude. They all deſerted him, withgy 
created Richard his grandſon duke of Cornwal and earl of vouchſafing to warn him of the little time he had to live, 
Cheſter, and preſently after conferred on him the title of and of the account he was ſhortly to give of his actions tg 
prince of Wales. But not content with diſcovering his in- God. There was only one ſingle Prieſt, who accidentally 
tention, he cauſed all the nobility to take their oath to him, ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt agonies, came near the bed to 
as to the heir apparent of the crown. Finally, for fear his comfort him. He addreſſed to him ſome exhortations, tg 
uncle might entertain hopes of aſcending the throne to his which the dying king endeavoured to reply; but his worgg 
prejudice, he was pleaſed to put him as it were in poſſeſſion were not articulate enough to be underſtood. The only word 
of the rank he deſigned him for, by caufing him to take diſtinctly pronounced, was the name of Chriſt, Juſt as he 
place of them in all public ſolemnities. Thus did that wiſe fetched his laſt breath, Thus died this illuſtrious Prince at 

prince take meaſures to prevent the diſſentions which might Shene (now Richmond) in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, aud 
ariſe after his death in his family, concerning the ſucceſſion ; the fifty-firſt of his reign “. : 
leaſing himſelf withal in honouring the memory of a ſon he After relating the principal actions of Edward III. in the 
Pad tenderly loved and perfectly eſteemed, by doing juſtice to hiſtory of his reign, it will be neceſſary, in order to complete 
young Richard !. the character of this famous prince, to give ſome account of 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at court, John Wick- his perſon, and accompliſhments of body and mind. He was 
liff, doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, began to very tall, but well ſhaped, and of ſo noble and majeſtic an 
publiſh his belief upon ſeveral articles of _— wherein he aſpect that his very looks commanded reſpect and veneration, 
differed from the common doctrine. Pope Gregory XI. be- Affable and obliging to the good, but inexorable to the bad; 
ing informed of it condemned ſome of his tenets, and com- there are few princes to be met with in hiſtory, in whom 
manded the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of London, were ſo well mixed the duties of a ſovereign with thoſe of an 
to oblige him to ſubſcribe the condemnation, and in caſe of honeſt man and a good Chriſtian, though in this laſt reſpect 
refuſal, to ſummon him to Rome. It was not eaſy to exe- his conduct was not altogether blamelets. His converſation 
cute this commiſſion. Wickliff had now many followers in was eaſy, and always accompanied with gravity and diſcre- 
the kingdom, and for protector the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe tion. Friend of the poor, the fatherleſs, the widow, and all 
authority was. very little inferior to the king's. Nevertheleſs, who were unhappily fallen into misfortune, he made it his 
to obey the pope's order, the archbiſhop held a ſynod at St. buſineſs to procure them ſome comfort in their affliction, 
Paul's in London, and cited Wickliff to appear. Accordingly Never had king before him beſtowed honours and rewards 
he appeared, accompanied by the duke of Lancaſter and the and more judgment, and greater regard to true merit. Though 
lord Percy, marſhal of England, who believed their preſence his valour was acknowledged and admired by all the world, 
neceſſary to protect him. After he had taken his place, ac- it never made him proud. Never did he ſhow greater figns 
cording to his rank, and been interrogated by the biſhop of of humility, than in the courſe of his victories, which he con- 
London, he would have anſwered fitting, and thereby gave ſtantly aſcribed to the ſole prôtection of heaven. He knew 
occaſion for a great diſpute. The biſhop infiſted upon his how to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, without 
ſtanding and being uncovered, and the duke of Lancaſter pre- incroaching on the privileges of the people. In all the for- 
tended, Wickliff was there only as doctor to give his vote and mer reigns there had not been enacted ſo many advantageous 
opinion, and not as a party accuſed. The conteſt grew ſo ſtatutes to the nation as in this: Edward always agreeing 
high, that the duke of Lancaſter proceeded to threats, and with the auguſt body of the nation's repreſentatives, made 
gave the biſhop very hard words. Whereupon the people that that harmony inſtrumental to curb the defigns of the court of 
were preſent, thinking the biſhop in danger, took his part Rome, which never dared to quarrel with him. The glory 
with ſuch heat and noiſe, that the duke and earl marſhal of the prince of Wales, his fon, added a new luſtre to his 
thought fit to withdraw and take Wickliff with them. Their own, and his conſtant union with his queen increaſed his 
withdrawing appeaſed not the tumult : ſome incendiaries ſpread happineſs. As he was never too elate in proſperity, ſo in 
a report, that at the inſtance of the duke of Lancaſter, it was adverſity he was never too much dejected. His moderation 
moved that day to the king in council, to put down the office appeared no leſs in his loſs of the provinces that had coſt him 
of lord mayor, take away the city privileges, and reduce ſo much toil and treaſure, than in his victories which had 

London under the juriſdiction of the earl marſhal. This gained him the poſſeſſion. In a word, he might be reckoned 

was ſufficient to enrage the people: they ran immediately to an accompliſhed prince, if his ambition had not cauſed him 
the Marſhalſea and freed all the priſoners. But they did not to break, in a diſhonourable manner, the peace made with 
ſtop there. The multitude, whoſe number continually in- Scotland, in order to diſpoſeſs a minor king, who beſides was 
creaſed, poſted to the duke of Lancaſter's palace in the Savoy, his brother-in-law. Some add - likewiſe the rupture with 
and miſſing his perſon, plundered the houſe, and dragged his France, and his pretenſions to the crown of that kingdom, 
arms along the ſtreets. The duke was ſo provoked at the af- which they term extravagant, and wholly aſcribe to an am- 
front, that he could not be pacified but by the removal of bitious motive. The following Diſſertation will help the 
the mayor® and aldermen, whom he accuſed of not uſing reader to judge of his conduct. As to his weakneſs in fal- 
their authority to reſtrain the ſeditious. ling in love in his old age with Alice Pierce, that blemifh is 

To return to Wickliff. The biſhops being met a ſecond much leſſened by the many noble qualities which rendered 
time, the doctor declared before them his ſentiments concern- him ſo praiſe-worthy. One might in ſome meaſure excuſe 
ing the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining the eating of him, by ſaying he conſidered this paſſion at firſt as an amule- 
the body of Chriſt, much in the ſame manner as Berengarius ment only, to divert him in his troubles, and knowing little 
had done before him. Though his opinion was contrary to of love in his youthful days, took not ſufficient care to gill 

the doctrine of the church in thoſe days, the biſhops not dar- himſelf againſt it in his old age o. 


ing to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, were contented with Philippa of Hainault, his queen, brought him twelve chi, 
injoiniug him filence. It is ſaid, he promiſed to obey; but dren, ſome of whom died before him. Edward prince o 
however, the diſpute was revived in the following reign. Wales, his cldeſt ſon, left but one ſon, who aſcended tue 


* He was not ſpeaker, it ſeems, (though Walſing. ſays by miſtake) but a epitaph upon his tomb, according to the gingling rhime of thoſe days. | 
conſiderable knight of Herefordſhire, both for prudence and eloquence, Hic decus Anglorum, fles regnum præteritorum, 
He was confined till the beginning of the next reign. Forma futurorum, rex clemens, pax populorum, 

75 This year a parliament met at London, Jan. 27, which granted the Tertius Edwardus, regni complens jubilzum, 
king four-pence by way of poll from every perſon in the kingdom, male and Invictus pardus, bgllis pollens Machabaæ uin. 
temale, above fourteen years of age, except mere beggars. Cotton's Abridg, Proſpera dum vixit, regnum pietate revixit, 


P. 144» f Armipotens rex: jum cœlo (c ice rex) fit! 
: „ Adam Staples, in whoſe room fir Nichol. Brember was choſen. Stow's — Ay Seung, hex tama Pare æthera notus 
urvey. 


Pugna pro patria. 
g MCCOLXXVII, 


- Ling Edward 
Among the other public acts of magniſicence and charity, King * 


He died of the ſhingles, on June 21, 1377. Rymer's Fad. tom. vii. 
p- 151. Walling, Tyrrel, and hes buried at Weſtnuatter abbey, with this 


is grandfather. William his ſecond ſon, died 
theoue he r 122 duke of Clarence, who ended his days 
on laly left only a daughter called Philippa, 4 his firſt wife, 
x Iriſh lady %. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was 
_ married in his father's lifetime, and had children, of 
hy was | ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the following reigns. 
Edward's fifth ſon was Edmund, firnamed of Langley, the 
lace of his birth : he was created earl of Cambridge by the 
Ein his father, and afterwards duke of York, in the reign 
of Richard II. his nephew. William, firnamed of Windſor, 
died young Thomas of Woodſtock, the ſeventh ſon, was 
made duke of Buckingham by Richard II. and afterwards 
duke of Gloceſter. : 

Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of Edward, was married to _ 
ram de Coucy earl 0 Soiffons*. Joanna was firſt contracted 
to the duke of Auſtria, and afterwards to Pedro the Cruel *, 
king of Caſtile, before he was king, and died at Bourdeaux, 
as the was going to Spain to conſummate her marriage. 
Blanch lived but few years v. Mary was married to John de 
Montfort duke of Bretagne, and died in 1363. Margaret was 
wife to John Haſtings, carl of Pembroke *. 


BY a chartermint to the abbot of Reading, it ſeems that 
there was not any greater piece coined, till after the twelfth 
year of Edward III. than a penny. For the charter runs thus : 
« Rex dilecto fibi Johanni de Flete cuſtodi cambii noſtri 
Londini : cum per cartam noſtram conceffirimus dilectis nobis 
in Chriſto. Abbati et monachis de Radyng quod et ipſi et 
ſucceflores in perpetuum habeant unum monetarium et unum 
cuneum, etc. Vobis mandamus quod tres cuneos de duro et 
competenti metallo, unum, viz. pro ſterlingis, alium pro obo- 
lis, et tertium pro ferlingis, pro moneta apud dictum locum 
de Radyng facienda, de impreſſione et circumſcriptura quas 
dictus. Abbas declarabit, etc. T. I. de Shardiche apud 
Weſtm. xvii die Nov. regni noſtri xii.” But in the eigh- 
teenth of his reign, we find the ſtandard of gold coins was the 
oldeſt ſtandard or ſterling of twenty-three carats three grains 
and a half fine, and half a grain allay. And for the filyer 
coins, the old ſterling, of eleven ounces two penny-weight 
fine, and eighteen packing es allay. The ſame in the twen- 
tieth, twenty-third, twenty-ſeventh, thirtieth, forty-fixth of 
his reign. * In the eighteenth year, every pound weight of 

old of this ſtandard was to be coined into fifty florences at 
fx ſhillings a-piece, which made in tale fifteen pounds, or into 
a proportionable number of half and quarter-florences. This 
was by indenture between the king and Walter de Dunflower, 
maſter and worker. Theſe florences were ſo called from the 
Florentines, who (in the year 1252) firſt minted ſuch pieces 
ſo that Florenus was generally uſed all over Europe for the 
chief gold coin, as it is now for the beſt filver. Fabian calls 
the florena penny, the half-floren a halt-penny, and a quarter 
a farthing of gold. And theſe words are often met with in 
old hiſtories and accompts, applied to ſeveral coins, as reals, 
angels, etc. where it is to be underſtood by Denarius, the 
Whole ; by Obolus, the Half ; and by Quadrans, the fourth 
Part or Farthing. In the ſame eighteenth year, a pound 
weight of gold of old ſtandard, was to contain thirty-nine 
nobles and a half, at fix ſhillings and eight pence a-piece, 
amounting in the whole to thirteen pounds, three ſhillings, 
and four-pence in tale; or a proportionable number of halt 
and quarter nobles « which was by indenture between the king 
and Percival de Perche. By this indenture the trial of the 
pix was eſtabliſhed. Theſe were indiſputably the firſt gold 
coins, and are ſo beautiful and rare, that they merit the eſteem 


of medals, being aſcribed, EDWARD. DEI GRA. REX 


was ſurveyor. He alſo founded King's-hall in Cambridge, now part of 
Frinity-college ; and the collegiate chapel of St. Stephen's at Weſtminſter, 
* a dean __ twelve ſecular canons, Stow's Ann. p. 277. Rymer's Fad, 
Om. v. p. 631. ; 

William of Hatfield (the place of his birth) born 1336, dying in his 
childhood, was interred in the cathedral of York. 

Elizabeth de Burgh, in whoſe right he was created earl of Ulſter in Ire- 
und. William de Burgh, her father, married Maud, daughter of Henry, 
fon of Edmund, ſecond fon of Henry III. 

And was buried at Weſtminſter ; where, in the chapel of St. Edmund, 
is to be ſeen a tomb of rey marble, on which lie the figures of this William 
and his ſiſter Blanch de la Tour, carved in alabaſter, in the habit of the 
Une, each about a foot and a half long. The fillet ot braſs, containing their 
epitaph is torn away, 
Who was by Ebeard III. created earl of Bedford, 1366. This Iſabella 
das buried in the church of the Friers Minors without Aldgate, leaving iſſue 
ary de Coucy, wife of Robert de Barr, and Philip de Coucy, wife of Ro- 
— de Vere duke of Ireland, marquis of Dublin (a title before unknown in 
agland,) and earl of Oxford; who forſaking her, married one Lancerona, 
a joyner's daughter (as is reported), who came with king Richard II's wife 
out of Bohemia. He died at laſt in great want, at Louyaid, 1352 ; and his 
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rebuilt Windſor caſtle, of which ſtructure the famous William of Wickham * 


411 
ANGL. The arms of France and England quarterly within 


a roſe (whence called rofe-nobles;) the arms ſemè de lis, and 
not ſtinted to three (as in Edward IV.) Reverſe, a croſs fleuri 
lioneux ; the four lions are paſſant, with the words EXAL- 
TABITVR IN GLORIA. (fg. 1.) The roſe-noble de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Evelyn, is of Edward IV. for the French 
fleurs de lis were not ſtinted till Henry V's time, nor had 
they a ſun, but only a croſs on the reverſe. The author of 
Num Brit. Hiſt. ſaw a half noble of this prince which an- 
ſwers the deſcription : the king ſtanding in a ſhip crowned, 
holding a ſword upright in his right hand, and a ſhield on his 
left, with the arms ot France and England quarterly, the arms 
of France ſemè de lis; three lions paſſant, and three fleurs de 
lis upon the fide of the ſhip : EDWAR. DEI GRA. REX 
ANG. Z. FRANC. DNS. H. Reverſe, in a large roſe, a croſs 
fleuri, with a fleur de lis at each point, and a lion paſſant un- 
der a crown in each quarter, the letter E in a roſe in the 
centre: DOMINE IN FVRORE TVO ARGVAS ME. 
(fig. 5.) It is to be obſerved from theſe famous roſe-nobles, 
every imaginary half mark was afterwards called a noble, the 
moſt early uſe of the word in that ſenſe being in the French 
king's parole of ranſom, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. 
The florens did not much differ from the roſe nobles in 
weight; and whether they differed at all in the impreſſion, is 
uncertain. In 20 Edw. III. a pound weight of gold of the 
old ſtandard was to make by tale forty two nobles, at fix ſhil- 
lings and eight- pence a- piece, amounting to fourteen pounds; 
and a pound of filver of the old ſterling was to make twenty- 
two ſhillings and fix-pence ; and Perceval de Perche was mal- 
ter, 27 Edw. III. a pound weight of gold, of the ſame ſterling, 
was to make by tale forty-five nobles, amounting to fifteen 
pounds ; and a pound weight of filver, of the old ſterling, to 
make by tale ſeventy-five grofles (i. e. groats,) amounting to 
twenty-five ſhillings ; or a hundred and fifty half-groſſes, at 
two-pence a piece; or three hundred ſterlings, at a penny 
a- piece: Henry Briſſel was maſter and worker. Theſe groats 
(ſo called becauſe they were the greateſt monies then uſed) 
exhibit the king fullfaced, crowned like the preceding, and in- 
ſcribed, EDWARD. D. G. REX ANGL. Z. FRANC. D. 
HYB. which laſt title is never wanting on the king's groats. 
On the reverſe, in a large circle, POSVI DEVM ADIVTO- 
REM MEVM. (a motto continued by his ſucceflors to the 
union of the two kingdoms ;) in the lefler circle the place of 
mintage, viz. London, York, or Calais (fig. 2.) One has 
CIVITAS DVNELMLE. There are ſome coins before he 
aſſumed the title of France, EDWARD. DEI G. REX 
ANGL. DNS. HYB. Z. AQVIT. Thoreſby deſcribes one 
of the pieces, called Luſhbury, cried down by act of parlia- 
ment, inſcribed ETWANNES DMS. Z. REVB. reverſe, the 
croſs and pellets, as the Engliſh money, LVCEBGENSIS. 
Likewiſe another piece, inſcribed EDWARD. REX ANGL, 
under the king's head a lion paſſant reverſe, DVX AQUI- 
TANLA. a crown in each quarter of the croſs : a moſt rare 
piece, and to be aſcribed to this Edward, who was not only 
created duke of Aquitaine in his father's life-time, but alſo 
crowned king of England (fig. 3.) His penny and half-penny 
(called ſometimes Mailes) and farthings, were like thoſe of 
his predeceſſors, but diſtinguiſhed by the name of EDW AR- 
DVS (fig. 4.) thoſe of Ireland in a triangle. It is remarkable 
what biſhop Tonſtal obſerved of the gold of this reign, that 
it came neareſt to that of the ancient Romans, or, that four 
roſe-nobles weighed an ounce, and were equivalent to the 
Roman aurei both in weight and finenefs ; and fix noble angels 
made an ounce, which were anſwerable in all points to the 
old Roman ſolidus aureus. Likewiſe in filver coins, that an 
old ſterling groat was equivalent to the Roman denarius ; the 


corpſe was brought home, and interred at Earl's Colne in Eſſex. 

She was married by proxy, and entitled Qyeen of Spain, but died of the 
plague as ſoon as ſhe came into Spain; ſo that the king her ſpouſe coming 
to meet her to ſolemnize the nuptials accompanied her to church only at her 
funeral, in 1348. She was born in the Tower, 1 335, All our hiſtorians un- 
animouſly, affirm ſhe was contracted to Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile ; but 
that it was to his fon Pedro, firnamed the Cruel, is undeniably manifeſt from 
Rymer's Feed. tom. v. p. 475—478, 498—503, 601—607, 612, etc. 

u She was called de la Tour, becauſe born in the Tower of London. She 
was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, 1340, and her figure of alabaſter lies as 
above-mentioned in note t. 

„This John Haſtings being ſent to raiſe the fiege of Rochelle, fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and after two years captivity, was fold to a no- 
bleman of France, with whom agreeing for his * 2h he was at his depar- 
ture poiſoned at a banquet, 1375, without iſſue by this wife, being the firſt 
ſubject who followed the example of king Edward III. in quartering arms, 
as may be ſeen in his eſcutcheon, on the north fide of Edward III's tomb, 
upon which he bears, guarterly, or, a manch gules, by the name of Haſtings ; 
and barry of twelve pieces argent and azurs, an orle of eight martlets gulcs, 


being Valence; impaling France ſemee, and England, quarterly. Sandt, 
Gencal. p. 180. | 
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| half-groat to the quinarius : and the old ſterling penny to the 
ſeſtertius nummus ; ſeſtertium (in the neuter gender) a thou- 
ſand ſeſtertii, to five pounds ſterling, when three ſhillings and 


D133 TATION 
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The Diſpute between PHILIT of VaLois and EDwaRD III. 


Y the Salic Law is generally meant at preſent, a funda- 
mental law of the monarchy of France, which excludes 
the females and their deſcendants from the ſucceſhon to the 
crown. This is the idea commonly annexed to the term Sa- 
lic Law. In this ſenſe alſo it is that Bodin ſays, this law was 
the foundation of the monarchy : Marca, that it was a pri- 
vilege and cuſtom peculiar to the French ; Thuanus, that it 
was the Palladium of France. I might cite numberleſs French 
authors, who ſpeaking of the Salic law, confider it only as a 
law relating particularly to the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
France. This notion is the reaſon that moſt people, verily 
believing it was never thought otherwiſe fince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the monarchy, cannot underſtand how Edward III. 
ſon of a princeſs of France, could with the leaſt colour diſ- 
pute the crown of France with Philip de Valois, deſcended 
from father to ſon from Hugh Capet. But they who reaſon 
thus are not aware, they take for granted a thing not con- 
teſted indeed at preſent, but which at the time of this famous 
diſpute was the only point in queſtion between the two kings. 
Since that point has been decided, the preſent notion of the 
Salic law is juſt and certain; but I will venture to ſay it was 
then doubtful, and this is what I hope to ſhew very clearly. 
By the Salic law, Edward, the next male heir of Charles 
the Fair, was deprived of the ſucceſhon, and the regency, or 
to ſpeak more properly the crown, was adjudged to a more 
diſtant relation: it-will therefore be neceſſary, for the better 
underſtanding that proceſs, to know what 1s meant by the 
Salic law, which is in every one's mouth, which ſo few have 
any knowledge of, and concerning which the French them- 
ſelves are not agreed, though they reckon it a fundamental law 
of their monarchy. | 
Some, as the famous Jerom Bignon, ſay we are not to look 
for the Salic Law among records, fince it is a law of nature, 
and if there are any nations where 1t does not take place, they 
are examples more worthy of wonder than imitation . Some 
pretend, that Pharmond the firſt king of the Franks, decreed 
by an expreſs law, that the females ſhould not ſucceed to the 
crown, which has ever fince been inviolate. Others attri- 
bute this law to Clovis. Mezerai pretends the ſucceſſion of the 
males to the crown of France was not eſtabliſhed by a written 
law, but by an inviolable cuſtom. This confuſion of ideas, 
which makes the Salic Law to be confidered one while as a 
law of nature, another while as a poſitive and expreſs law, 
and ſometimes as a mere cuſtom, renders this matter obſcure, 
which I ſhall endeavour to clear, in order to give the reader 
a true notion of the famous conteſt between the two kings. 
Before the Franks ſettled in that part of Gaul they have ſo 
long poſſeſſed, they were diſperſed by troops, in Germany 
and the Low-Countries, whence they received ſeveral names, 
according to the different countries they inhabited. Some 


2 One may juſtly ſay, there is no beginning or end of the Salic law, for it 
is a law of nature born with men, and not written as Ariſtotle obſerves, the 
law of nature and nations is not written, Bignon, I. 3. Rapin. 

There are a dozen different opinions about the crymology of the word 
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fourpence went to the ounce ; but now, to ſeven pounds te 
ſhillings, according to fir Thomas Smith's account, when fe 
ſhillings goes to the ounce, | 7, 1 


were called Salians, from the river Sala, which ran through 
the country b. Others are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Chamavi, Catti, Attuarians, Ripuarians, or Ribarols. Each 
of theſe colonies had probably their particular laws as well as 
thoſe common to all the Franks. The laws of the Saliang 
and Ripuarians are ſtill extant. Among the Salian laws we 
find this : 

De terra vero ſalica, nulla portio ad Mur IEREA tranft, 
ſed hoc VIRILIS SExvs acquirit.“ 

This law, as it 1s eaſy to obſerve, concerns private inheri- 
tances, and the title de Alodio, under which it is placed, puts 
it out of diſpute. Accordingly, this 1s the opinion of num- 
berleſs authors, as well French as others, whoſe names it 
would be needleſs to repeat. Mezerai was doubtleſs of the 
ſame opinion, ſince he . the ſucceſſion of the males to 
the crown was not eſtabliſhed by any written law. All that 
can be alledged with any plauſibleneſs, by thoſe who ground 
the excluſion of the females upon the above-mentioned 8a. 
lian law, 1s, that the ſucceſhon to the crown is included in 
the law, which ſettled the ſucceſſion to the inheritances of the 
noble families. This opinion is alſo embraced by father Da- 
niel in his hiſtory of France. He pretends, that the rule con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, is contained in that par- 
ticular article of the Salian or Salic law, which includes all the 
laws of the Salian Franks. I ſhall tranſcribe what this able 
hiſtorian ſays, in the reign of Clovis, as it will ſerve to il 
luſtrate the notes. - 

* It was then, probably, that Clovis publiſhed the famous 
Salic law. I am ſenſible moſt of our hiftorians afcribe the 
honour of it to Pharamond ; but I follow here the opinion ot 
one of our beſt criticks.” | Hadr. de Valois. ] 

& Many ſpeak and hear of this law without knowing wha! 
it is. It is a common notion, that it concerns ſolely or 
chiefly the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown of France, 
by determining the qualifications of thoſe who may put in 
their claim. This notion is wrong in ſeveral reſpects. Ot 
the ſeventy-two articles, this law conſiſts of ©, there are but 
three or four lines of the fixty-ſecond relating to this point. 
Befides, they do not particularly concern the ſucceſſion of 
the males to the crown: but belong in general to all the no. 
ble families, whoſe rights they regulate, as well as thoſe of 
the royal family. The words run thus : As. for the SALIC 
LaxD, no part ſhall deſcend to the FEMALE, but all ſball 
go to the MALE. 

* By Salic land is meant the lands of the nobles of the 
nation, and moreover, according to ſome, the lands of con- 
queſt ; ſuch were almoſt all thoſe of the French monarchy on 
this fide the Rhine. What has chiefly occaſioned the pore: 
lar notion, was the great diſpute formerly between Philip de 


Valois and Edward III. king of England. Befides that ta- 


Salic. That from the Salians, ' whoſe name is taken from the 25 =_ 
ſeems to me the - moſt probable, See Limnœus de Jure imp. Ne 
Germ. I. 1. c. 2. Rapin. 

© Some editions have more, 


ſome leſs. Rapin. 


Rapin 
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mous conteſt, the little uſe made of this law at preſent, 
which is 


ſeldom cited by our lawyers upon other accounts, 

was the reaſon of the common perſuaſion of its being thus li- 

red, But in reality, it contained numberleſs regulations 
concerning all ſorts of matters. 5 

« ] am apt to believe, what we now have of the Salic 
law, is only an abſtract of a large code, abridged on pur- 

1. that the people and judges might more eaſily learn the 
ſubſtance and principal points. What makes me think fo, 
18, that in the preſent book of the Salic law, the Salic law 
irfelf is quoted with certain forms not to be found in that 
book. This moreover leaves no room to queſtion that it was 
at firſt compoſed in the language of the Franks, and that af- 
terwards the abſtract was tranſlated into Latin for the uſe of 
the Gauls, to whom it was to be common in ſeveral arti- 
cles, with the Franks. It is this abſtract or abridgment 
that has been tranſmitted to us.“ 

Thus we have three different notions given by three 
learned critics concerning the Salic law, the law I mean 
which renders women incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 
Bignon ſays, it is a law of nature which ought to be common 
to all nations. According to father Daniel, by the Salic law 
we are to underſtand, an abridgment of the Salian laws pub- 
liſhed by Clovis. As for the particular law ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of France, he pretends it is a mere chi- 
mera, a vulgar error, and adds, without alledging however 
any proof, that the excluſion of the females with reſpect to 
the crown, derives its whole force from that particular paſ- 
ſage of the Salic code d, which ſettles the inheritants of the 
noble families, and conſequently, in his opinion, the inheri- 
tance of the family royal, that is of the crown. Accord- 
ing to Mezerai, by the Salic law, or the law that ſettles the 
ſucceſſion, is meant not a written law, but an inviolable 
cuſtom, which is inſtead of a law. To give a diſtinct notion 
of the matter, I ſhall examine theſe three opinions, and ſhow 
the objections they are liable to. 

Firſt, as to the opinion that ſuppoſes the Salic law, or, 
which is the ſame thing, the excluſion of the females and 
their deſcendants from the ſucceſſion to the crown, to be a 
law of nature; I own, it might with ſome reaſon be main- 
tained, that nature requires ſtates and kingdoms to be go- 
verned by men if the Salic extended no farther ; but fince it 
reaches to the excluſion of the male-heirs of the women of 
the royal family, methinks nature does not appear in that ex- 
tenſion. In the next place, if the Salic law was a law of na- 
ture, it would be practiſed in all ſtates, or at leaſt the excep- 
tions, if any, would be very few, but here it is quite other- 
wiſe, Of all the independent kingdoms of Europe, eſtabliſh- 
ed by the northern nations, France alone follows this pretend- 
ed law of nature, All the other ſtates, Spain, Portugal, Na- 
ples, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, Swedeland, Denmark, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, admit of the female ſucceſſion, Only 
France then muſt be ſaid to follow nature, and all the reſt of 
the ſtates to deviate from her law, which to me ſeems abſurd. 
Wherefore in the third place, the Salic law has all along been 
deemed, as it is at preſent, a law peculiar to France; and we 
co not find that Philip le Long, or Philip de Valois ever pre- 
tended to urge it, upon aay other foot. 

As for father Daniel's opinion, whatever eſteem I may 
have for his hiſtory, which I take to be the beſt of all the 
French, hiſtories, I cannot forbear ſaying, it is not only 
groundleſs, but improbable. It is eaſy to demonſtrate, that 
the paragraph of the Salic code, on which he grounds the ex- 
cluſion of the females and their deſcendants, has no manner 
of relation to the ſucceſſion of the crown, as will appear, if 
the whole title under which it is placed, be conſidered. It is 
the 624, entitled, de Alodio, which ſettles the inheritance of 
the Alodial lands. But firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that Alo- 
dial lands were lands of inheritance, not held of any other 
lord. This diſtipguiſhes them from thoſe termed Beneficia, 
which were diſtributed among the nobles, on condition of 
perſonally ſerving the ſtate upon certain occafions, of which 
women were incapable. Theſe were lands called Terra Sa- 
lica, becauſe they were conſidered, as belonging properly to 
the oollective body of the nation, and were held by private 
perſons, on the ſole condition of ſerving the ſtate, This be- 


mg ſuppoſed the whole title of the Salic law, where the para- 
graph is inſerted, runs thus: 


.. 


DE ALO PDE. 


cc od . 0 . ; - . 
1. Si quis homo mortuus fuerit, & filios non dimiſerit 


1288 6 
ot Rapin, n expreſſing here father Daniel's opinion, ſeems to make uſe of 
makes tis terms; for it is plain, from that author's own words, that he 
3 te Salic law receive part of its force from ancient cuſtom, which he 
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fi pater aut mater ſuperfuerint, ipſi in hereditatem ſucce- 
dant. | | 

% 2, Si pater aut mater non ſuperfuerint & fratres vel ſo- 
rores reliquerit, ipſi hæreditatem obtineant, 

* 3. Quod fi nec iſti fuerint, ſorores patris in hæreditatem 
ſuccedant. 

* 4. Si vero ſorores patris non extiterint, ſorores matris 
cjus hæreditatem fibi vendicent. 

* 5. Si autem nulli horum fuerint, quicunque proximiores 
fuerint de paterna generatione, ipſi in hæreditatem ſuccedant. 

*© 6. De terra autem ſalica, nulla portio hæreditatis muli- 
eri veniat, fed ad virilem ſexum tota terre hæreditas perve- 
niat.“ | 

Hence it appears, I. That the Salic lands were Alodial like 
the other, that is, where the real patrimony of the poſleflor, 
otherwiſe they would not have been placed here. II. That 
the deſign of the ſixth paragraph was to diſtinguiſh the Salic, 
from the common Alodial lands, becauſe the tormer were li- 
able to military ſervice, which women could not perform. But 
in that, the ſenſe of the ſixth paragraph muſt, Ithink, be ſtrange- 
ly wreſted, to extend it to the ſucceſſion of the crown, the moſt 
that can be pretended, is, that the King's own demeſnes were 
ſubject to that law. ; 

But, more fully to ſhow, this article concerns not the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, it muſt be remarked, there are two ori- 
ginal editions of the Salic law, one procured by Herold, the 
other by Fr. Pithou, and in Pithou, this fixth article of title 
62. is ws there being no more than what is inſerted 
above. But in Herold's edition, the paragraph runs in this 
manner. 

De terra vero ſalica in mulierem nulla portio heredita- 
tis tranſit, ſed hoc virilis ſexus acquirit, hoc eſt, filij in hære- 
ditate ſuccedunt. Sed ubi inter nepotes & pronepotes, poſt 
longum tempus, de alode terra contentio ſuſcitatur, tunc non 
per ſtirpes, ſed per capita dividantur.“ 

I do not ſee, conſidering the whole paragraph, how it can 
with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, be applied to the ſucceſſion of 
the crown. | 

To this may be added, that very probably, when the Sa- 
lic law was made, the Franks had not yet a king. We not 
only ſee no fign of any ſuch thing in the ſeveral articles of the 
law, but moreover find in the preambles, what makes it be- 
lieved the Franks were not ſubject to a ſovereign power. 


This is the beginning of the Salic law, according to He- 
rold's edition. 


* 


IN CHRISTI NOMINE. 


Incipit pactus legis ſalicæ. 


Hi autem ſunt qui legem ſalicam tractaverunt, Wiſagaſt, 
Arogaſt, Salegaſt, & Windogaſt, in Bodham, Salcham, & 
Widham.“ 


According to the other edition. 


Incipit tractatus legis ſalicæ. 


Gens Francorum inclita, auctore deo condita, dum ad- 
hc ritu barbarico teneretur, inſpirante deo, inquirens ſci- 
entiæ clavim, juxta morum ſuorum qualitatem, defiderans 
juſtitiam, & cuſtodiens pietatem, dictavit ſallicam legem, 
per proceres illius gentis, qui tune temporis, ejuſdem ade- 
rant rectores. Electi de pluribus viri quatuor, his nomini— 
bus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Sologaſtus, & Wodogaſtus, 
in locis cognominatis, Soleheim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, 
qui per tres mallos ? convenientes, omnes cauſarum origines 
ſollicite tractantes, diſcutiendo de ſingulis, ſicut ipſa lex de- 
clarat, judicium decreverunt hoc modo. At ubi, deo faven- 
te, rex Francorum Clodovæus, florens & pulcher, & incly- 
tus, primus recepit catholicum baptiſmum, & deinde Chil- 
debertus & Clotarius, in culmen regale, deo protegente, per- 
venerunt, quicquid in pacto f habebatur minus idone um, fuit 


per illos lucidius emendatum & ſanctius decretum. Vivat 
qui Francos diligit, &c. 


In all likelihood, this preamble was placed before the Salic 
law, between the reigns of Clothaire II. Charlemain, and per- 
haps before the time of Dagobert, ſince he is not mentioned, 
though he made ſome alterations in this law, as well as Clo- 
thaire and Childebert. 


Another preamble made in the time of Charlemain. 


even calls inviolable. | , 
© This is, Public Aſſemblies. Rapin 

f That is in the law called Pactus Legi Salicæ. Rapin. 
Rapin 
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Prnotlocntus LEZOISSALIC xk. 


t Placuit atque convenit inter Francos & eorum proceres, 
ut propter ſervandum inter ſe pacis ſtudium, omnia incre- 
menta veterum, rixarum, reſecare deberent, & quia cæteris gen- 
tibus juxta ſe poſitis fortitudinis brachio præeminebant, ita 
etiam legum auctoritate preecellereht, & juxta qualitatem 
cauſarum, ſumeret criminalis actio terminum. Extiterunt 
igitur inter eos, electi de pluribus quatuor viri, his nomini- 
bus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Saloguſtus, & Widoguſtus, in 
villis quæ ultra rhenum ſunt, Saleheim, Bodoheim, & Wido- 
heim, qui per tres mallos convenientes, omnium cauſarum 
originem ſollicite diſcutiendo, tractantes de ſingulis, judicium 
decreverunt hoc modo.“ 


EX CODICE. M.S. 


te Marchomiris quoque dedit Francis id confilium, & ele- 
gerunt Faramandum ipfius filium & lavaverunt in regem ſu- 
per ſe crinitum. Tunc habere leges cœperunt, quas eorum 
proceres gentilis tractaverunt, his omnibus Wiſogaſtus, Aro- 
gaſtus, Saloguſtus, in villis quæ ultra rhenum ſunt, in Bota- 
gin, Selecagin, Widecagin. 
6% Anno ab incarnatione domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 
DCCXCVILI, , dominus Carolus rex Francorum inclytus, 
hunc libellum tractatus Legis Salicæ ſcribere juſſit.“ 


What likelihood is there, that if the authors of thoſe 
prefaces believed the Franks had a king when the Salic Law 
was made, they ſhould not have mentioned him ? For as to 
the abſtract of the chronicle, it is a ſeparate piece, added by 
the author of the laſt preface, as treating of the ſame ſubject. 
Bur if the Franks had not a king, how can the fixth 1 
of the ſixty ſecond title be applicable to the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of France? 

Another objection to father Daniel's opinion is this: ſup- 
poſing the article, de terra vero Salica, concerned the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, as well as private inheritances ; if it be 
true, that this law was abrogated under the third race of the 
kings of France, with reſpect to the Salic lands or great fiefs, 
it may, I think, be inferred, that it was alſo anulled with 
regard to the crown. But the thing ſpeaks itſelf, fince it 
cannot be denied, that the dukedoms, carldoms, in a word, 
all the great fiefs of the crown, deſcended to the females. 
7 Guienne, Ponthieu, and Montrevil, fell to the 
kings of England by the women. It was the ſame with the 
earldom of Toulouſe, Provence, and Bretagne. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of the earldom of Flanders always devolved to the 
next heir, without any preference of ſex, ſince the time of 
Charles the Bald. All theſe examples actually ſubſiſted at 
the time of Lewis Hutin's death, when the Salic Law began 
for the firſt time to be urged in favour of the males. There 
were large portions of the Salic lands fallen to women, purely 
by right of inheritance. Where was then the obſervance of 
the article, De terra vero Salica nulla portio ad mulierem 
tranſit?“. | 

There ſeems to me to be but two ways of anſwering this 
objection. Firſt, by ſaying the Salic lands, or great fiefs of 
the crown, deſcended to the women, only when there was no 
male-heir in the family. But this reply has no foundation, 
Befides what has been ſaid concerning the earldom of Flan- 
ders, in the very time of Philip de Valois, Artois was ad- 
judged to Maud, to the prejudice of Robert d'Artois, grand- 
ſon by his father of the laſt duke; and the duchy of Bretagne, 
to the wife of Charles de Blois, though earl of Montfort, bro- 
ther of the late duke, was yet alive, But, ſuppoſing this law 
was not annulled when Hugh Capet came to the crown, it 
was at leaſt abrogated by that prince, in granting in fee to the 
nobility the great fiefs, without excluding the temales. 

The other way of anſwering the objection, is by aſſerting, 
that though the law was repealed as to the Salic lands, it was 
not ſo with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, where it 
was always inviolable. But how can a law be ſuppoſed to be 
abrogated in the undoubted ſenſe of the words, and remain 
in force in a diſputable ſenſe, which is taken for granted 


5 Rapin muſt have overlooked a paſſage in father Daniel's Hiſtory, quoted 
from Agathias, expreſly mentioning this law. The paſſage is likewiſe alledg- 
ed by Fauchet and Du Cheſne. Agathias, the ſcholaſtic or lawyer, lived in 
the ſixth century, and began to write the Continuation of Juſtinian's Hiſtory 
after Procupius, in 565, This author at the end of chap. 7. lib. ii. ſays, 
% Whilit theſe things paſſed, Theobald, who ruled in France over the pro- 
vinces next to Italy, died in the flower of his youth. Childebert and Clo- 
taire, as his nearett relations, were, by the Law of the Country, called to the 
ſucceſſion of his kingdom.” By the Law of the Country then, Theobald's 
two fiſters were excluded from the right of ſucceeding hum. As for Childe- 


Y off ENGLAND, 


without the leaſt proof? Beſides, I ſhall make appear hereaf 
ter, there had never been any occaſion to break it. * 

A third objection againſt father Daniel's opinion ma be 
taken from his own preface to the hiſtory of <5 Th 
able hiſtorian maintains, article III. that the crown, after be 
ing hereditary in the firſt race, became elective in the ſecond, 
and was hereditary in the third, only by way of affociaic, 

ractiſed by the firſt Kings of that race, from Hugh Caper . 

hilip Auguſtus. If ſo, where ſhall we find the obſervance 
of the Salic Law, with reſpect to the crown, from Pepin the 
Short to Lewis VIII? How could it ſubſiſt in an le&j;. 
kingdom, where it was in the power of the great men to 
the crown to whom they pleaſed, and even to chuſe Kings not 
of the royal family, as for inſtance, Ralph and Eudes 2 Hear 
what father Daniel ſays of this matter. 

It is extremely probable, that Hugh Capet having con- 
firmed the dukes, carls, and other lords in their uſurpations 
not only for themſelves, but their poſterity, obtained likewiſ 
from them the eſtabliſhment of the hereditary ſucceſſion to 
the crown in his family, But, as he miſtruſted their leviiy 
he affociated his ſon Robert. Robert did the ſame by his fon 
Henry: and the cuſtom of aſſociating laſted till Phil 
Auguſtus, who thinking hereditary right ſufficiently eſtabliſh. 
ed by the ſucceſſion of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, from father 
to ſon, down to Hugh Capet, and whoſe reigns for the mot 
part were very long, never troubled himſelf to affociate Lewis 

III. his fon.” 

I ſhall now examine Mezerai's opinion, and theirs why 
with him believe the Salic Law, that is, the exclufion of the 
females and their deſcendants, to be founded only upon an 
inviolable cuſtom. But it will be neceſſary in the firſt place 
to remove all ambiguity in the term Cuſtom, for by that may 
be meant either a Negative, if I may be allowed that exptei- 
ſion, or a Poſitive Cuſtom. I call a Negative Cuſtom, that 
to which no inſtance to the contrary can be alledged, and 
which however does not form or eſtabliſh any right. For 
example, there never was in England a lame or a one- 
handed king: now let it be affirmed as ſtrongly as you pleaſe, 

that this is a cuſtom that never was violated : if unfortunate- 
ly the only ſon of a king of England ſhould become lame, or 
happen to loſe a hand, would this be a good reaſon to exclude 
him from his father's ſucceſſion ? Ir is the ſame with the in- 
violable cuſtom of France, taken in this ſenſe : becauſe there 

never was in France a queen that wore the crown by her own 
authority and right, it does not neceſſarily follow that the fe- 
males have no right to the ſucceſſion ; as it cannot be ſaid in 
England, that a lame or a one-handed man cannot mount the 
throne, becaule in that country there never was a lame or a 
one-handed king. I call a Pofitive Cuſtom, that which is 
grounded upon ſome law, or at leaſt upon examples and pre- 
cedents, which demonſtrate it to have been inviolably practiſ- 
ed, and to have ſerved for rule on certain occaſions. Of ſuch 
a cuſtom Mezerai muſt be underſtood to ſpeak, fince he con- 
founds it with the Salic Law, and endeavours to produce an 
inſtance of its practice. The queſtion then is, to know 
whether there was in France any ſuch poſitive cuſtom be- 
fore the reign of Philip le Long, who in ſupport ot his 
right pleaded the Salic Law, whether he thereby meant the 

aragraph of the Salic Code above-mentioned, or an invidla- 

le cuſtom. But where are the authors that ſpeak of it? Is it 
not ſtrange, that for nine hundred years, from Pharamond to 
Philip le Long, this inviolable cuſtom, which ſerves tor tun- 
damental law to a great kingdom, ſhould not be mentioned 
by a fingle author? I believe I may give this for certain 
fact (though I have not read all) becauſe it appears to me 
impoſſible that of ſo many learned men, who, from the time 
of Philip le Long, to this day, have diligently ſought after 
proofs in defence of the Salic Law, not one ſhould have been 
ſo happy as to diſcover in the ancient authors any paflages fa- 
vouring, or at leaſt alluding to, this written or unwritten lai. 
Of all the teſtimonies alledged, there is not one but what 15 
later than the reign of Philip le Long s. I am well aware this 
objection has been already anſwered, by affirming that Marcus 
phus, who lived in the middle of the ſeventh century, men- 
tions the Salic Law in his formularies. But this is a fallacy- 


give 


. 17 
bert's daughters, Agathius continues thus : „But the diſputes about dite 4 
viſion had like to ruin their dominions. Childebert, beſides his extreme ® c 
age, languiſhed with an incurable diſeaſe : he had only daughters, an 
no male-1fſue who might inherit the crown,” Theſe laſt words ſcem to be a 
demonſtrative proof, that it was then univerſally known that the daughters l 
France were abſolutely excluded from the right of ſucceſſion to the — 
Agathias did not ſay this to favour Cletaire, who ſucceeded his = - 
Childebert in excluſion of his nieces,” for he was born in Aſia, and lived ver) 
remote from France. He was cotemporary with theſe kings. 


There 


ever ptetended to diſpute the exiſtence of the Salic 
now — 2 is meant the Valin or Salic Code in general. 
But The buſineſs is to prove the exiſtence of this particular 
law, called the Salic Law, whereby women and their deſcend- 
ats b were deprived of the right of ſucceeding to the crown, 
before the reign of Philip le TM, - Marculphus mentions 
the former in ſeveral places of his Formularies, but ſays not 
a word of the latter, which 1s the point in queſtion. Ir re- 
mains therefore, that this unwritten law, this inviolable cuſ- 
tom, is to be founded upon examples and precedents, b 
which it was eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt confirmed; - otherwiſe 
there is no knowing what to think of it. It ſhould therefore 
be ſhown, that before the reign of Philip le Long, there were 
inſtances of women and their deſcendants being excluded from 
the crown by virtue of the Salic Law, or inviolable cuſtom : 
and this is what remains to be examined. 3 
To begin with the third race from Hugh Capet to Philip 
le Long, no ſuch caſe could happen, for the kings of that 
family ſucceeded from father to ſon, | ; 
In the ſecond race it is not poſſible to find any inſtance in 
favour of the Salic Law, or inviolable cuſtom. On the con- 
trary a precedent might be brought in favour of the females, 
from divers princes deſcended from Charles the Great by the 
female line, dividing the French monarchy, and poſſeſſing 
ſeveral parts of his ſucceſſion. But as this was at a time 
when there were only two princes alive of that emperor's fa- 
mily, namely, the emperor Arnold, who was a natural ſon, 
and Charles the Simple, who might alſo be deemed as ſuch, 
1 ſhall not inſiſt upon it. | 
The firſt race affords three precedents, which may favour 
the cuſtom-in queſtion. The daughters of Childebert I. king 
of Paris, ſucceeded not their father, but Clotaire I. their uncle 
poſſeſſed his brother's kingdom. Shortly after, Cherebert king 
of Paris dying without male iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and 
Chilperic, his brothers, ſhared the ſucceſſion, without leaving 
any part to his daughters. Gontran having but one daughter, 
left his kingdom to Childebert II. his nephew. If it could 
be ſhown that all this was done in conſequence of the Salic 
Law, or inviolable cuſtom, thoſe precedents would amount to 
the ſtrongeſt proofs. But unhappily, not a 1ingle writer before 
Philip le Long, ſpeaks on this occaſion of the Salic Law or 
cuſtom. It is true, Mezerai, who wrote twelve hundred 
years after, boldly affirms that Clotaire ſucceeded his brother 
by virtue of the Salic Law, and that this is the firſt inſtance of 
the obſervance thereof. But in relating the fact, he ſays Clo- 
taire impriſoned his nieces ', for fear they ſhould diſpute with 
him their father's ſucceſſion. The ſame thing happened in 
the ſucceſſion of Cherebert : his brothers uſed force to ſeize 
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his kingdom, without alledging the Salic Law to ſupport their 
right*. Accordingly prefident Faucher, convinced of the vio- 
lence, practiſed on theſe two occaſions, gives up theſe two pre- 
cedents!, and confines himſelf to the third, which is the moſt 
2 Gontran having but one daughter, adopted Chil- 

ebert II. his nephew, and left him his kingdom. But this 
daughter was a nun n. Beſides, from Gontran's believing it 
in his power to leave his ſucceſſion entire to Childebert II. 
without giving any ſhare to Clotaire II. who was alſo his ne- 
phew, and Childebert's brother n, it may, it ſeems be inferred 
that he did not look upon himſelf as bound by any law, and 
that there was not then any ſettled rule with reſpect to the 
ſucceſſion o. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that in appointing Chil- 
debert, the eldeſt of the two brothers, for his ſucceflor, he 
only followed the diſpoſition of the law or cuſtom ; but this 
objection is groundleſs v. The whole hiſtory of the firſt race 
plainly ſhows the eldeſt had no privilege, and that the king- 
doms, of which the French monarchy then confiſted, were 
always divided among the brothers 4%, But be that as it will, 
it is not ſufficient to ſhow that Gontran did a thing agreeable 
to the pretended diſpoſition of the Salic Law or cuſtom ; it 
muſt allo be proved that he did it with intention to obſerve 
that cuſtom or law, which I think impoſſible r. It would be 
quite another thing if the law was perfectly known, or the 
cuſtom undeniably eſtabliſhed by former precedents, which 
might give room to ſuppoſe Gontran deſigned to conform 
himſelf to it“. If a man examines what paſſed during the 
firſt race, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, he will find nothin 
fixed or ſettled upon that head ; and that force and arms had 
a greater ſhare in it than laws. This is ſo true, that it is 
even doubtful, according to father Daniel, whether the chil- 
dren were to be preferred to the brothers; and that this queſ- 
tion was not fully decided till long after the beginning of the 
ſecond race*, It is evident then, from what has been ſaid, 
that the opinion that there was in France, before the reign of 
Philip le Long, a law or cuſtom excluding the daughters from 
the ſucceſhon to the crown, cannot be ſupported by any cer- 
tain teſtimony, or undeniable matter of fact. 

Having ſhown what we are to underſtand by the Salic Law 
of which ſo many people talk without having a juſt notion 
of the thing, it will be neceſſary, in order fully to clear this 
matter, to ſhow how the practice of this law was eſtabliſhed 
in France. But for the better underſtanding of this, it will 
be proper to ſet before the reader the following part of the 
genealogy of the kings of France, which will ſerve likewiſe 
to explain the occaſion of the diſpute between Edward and 
Philip de Valois, 


There was no occafion to fay, Their Deſcendants. For there are two 
different queſtions ; the firſt, which is properly the point in hand,, Whether 
the daughters were anciently excluded from the crown? the ſecond, which 
has nothing to do here, Whether the ſons of thoſe daughters were of old 
excluded from the crown with their mothers ? The former ſeems to be ex- 
Preſſy mentioned by Agathias. See the foregoing note. ; 
Gregory de Tours, a cotemporary, ſays only, he baniſhed them, with 
their mother. And father Daniel makes them not to be baniſhed till ſome 
time after his father's death, when Chramne, fon of Clotaire, rebelled 
againſt him a ſecond time. Mezerai's words are, © Their uncle, whether in 
ared of their father, or for fear of their pretending to the ſucceſſion, kept 
them in priſon till he was poſſefſed of the kingdom.” This alternative of 


ther ont of hatred to his brother, than from political views. 
* This does not ſeem to agree with what Rapin ſays in the Hiſtory of the 
church of Kent, where he repreſents Chilperic, who ſucceeded his brother 
terebert, as behaving like a father to his brother's daughters, and refuſing 
0 marry Bertha, one of them to Ethelbert king of Kent, becauſe he was an 
Kolater, Now Chilperic, had he thought ſhe had the leaſt reaſon to claim 
er father's ſucceffion, ſhould have been glad of fo fair an opportunity to 
10 away his niece, Indeed it does not appear that he uſed any violence 
upon them, or impriſoned them, as Rapin inſinuates. 


doubt is only a conjecture of Mezerati : for Clotaire ſeems to have acted ra- 


St. LEWIS, 
k. of . 
Philip the Hardy, 
k. of France. 
Philip the Fair, Charles earl 
k. of France. of * 
Lewis Hutin, Philip le Long, Charles the Fair, Iſabella, Philip de 
k. of France. k. of France . k. of France. Edward II. Valois, k. 
| | k. of Eng. of France. 
Joanna John Joanna Iſabella Mary Blanch * Edward III. 
poſt- Eudes d. Margaret poſt- king of Eng. 
| hum. of Burg. hum. land. 


» Du Haillon ſays Philip le Long had four daughters, whoſe names were Joanna, Margaret, Mary, and Blanch. 


| Rapin does not quote Fauchet, ſo it is to be ſuppoſed he alludes to what 
this author ſays in his treatiſe De VOrigine des Dignitez, etc. lib. 1, cap. 2. 
where he gives the reaſons why the daughters of France are excluded: 1 
forbear, ſays he, to ſpeak of the daughters of Childebert I. king of Paris ; 
for it may be faid, their uncle Clotaire was fo ſtrong, that it was eaſy for 
him to ſhut them up in a cloiſter. Much leſs ſhall I ſpeak of thoſe of 
Cherebert, alſo king of Paris, becauſe it will be ſaid, their uncles did not treat 
them more civilly, But what can be objected to what Gontran did to Clo- 
tilda his own daughter?“ etc. In this paſſage Fauchet does not ſeem abſo- 
lutely to give up the two firit precedents, but only thinks them liable to the 
objections he mentions. For he urges them both as enemies of the exclu- 
ſion of the daughters, in ch. 1 2. lib. iii. Des Antiquitez, etc. 

m This does not ſeem to be a convincing reaſon why Gontran ſhould dif- 
poſſeſs a daughter he entirely loved. For if Gontran thought his daughter 
could have the leaſt ſhadow of right to ſucceed him, would he have made 
her a nun? ſo that her being a nun is rather ſtrong preſumption that the 
daughters could not ſucceed to the crown. But it may be ſaid, was ſhe not 
a nun before her father adopted Childebert his nephew? Now this ought to 
be proved indeed to make Rapin's argument of any force: but the contrary 
is moſt probable. For Mezerai fays, Gontran was not married till his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown in 561, Now ſuppoſing Gontran married Clotilda's 
mother the firſt year of his reign, ſhe 3 too young to receive the viel in 
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Lewis Hutin dying in 1316, left by Clemence of Burgun- 
dy, his wife only one daughter, an infant, called Joanna. 
But as his queen was big with child, the crown was not dif- 

ſed of till ſhe was delivered. The reaſon of the delay was 

ecauſe if the queen was delivered of a ſon, he was to ſuc- 
ceed his father, not by virtue of the Salic law, but by a law 
common to all ſtates, according to which the males have 
always the preference of the females of the ſame degree. Till 
the queen's delivery, Philip le Long, the eldeſt of the deceaſ- 
ed king's two brothers, was appointed regent. I ſay, ap- 
pointed, in the words of father Daniel, who does not ac- 
uaint us by whom he was appointed. Philip was then at 
yons, buſy in procuring a conclave ſor the election of a new 
pe. This was the reaſon he could not come to Paris till 
three weeks after the death of the king his brother: He 
found there a party already formed 1 3 him, at the head 
of which was Charles earl of Valois, his uncle who intended 
to diſpute the regency with him, and was in poſſeſſion of the 
Louvre: but Philip at his arrival, found means to — 
him. The next day he aſſembled the parliament, and by the 
unanimous conſent of the lords and knights there preſent, the 
regency was adjudged to him for eighteen years, in caſe the 
queen was delivered of a ſon. 

Mean time, as the queen might chance to have a daughter, 
Eudes duke of Burgandy, uncle by the mother's fide to Jo- 
anna, daughter of the late king, was prepyriog to aſſert his 
niece's right. At length, the queen was brought to bed of 
a prince who was called John, and lived but a few days. 
Then Philip grounding his claim upon the Salic Law, pre- 
tended the crown was fallen to him. As he had a powerful 
party and was unwilling to have his title queſtioned, he re- 

aired to Rheims, in order to be crowned, But the duke of 

urgandy oppoſed the coronation with a proteſtation, in the 

2 of the peers, to maintain Johanna's right, to whom 
be pretended the crown belonged both by natural and civil 
law ; and that at leaſt the coronation ought not to be perform- 
ed before the pretenſions of the young princeſs were duly ex- 
amined. Though the earl of Valois had attended Philip to 
Rheims, he was known to be a friend of the duke of Bur- 

undy. On the other hand, Charles earl of Marche, the 

Livg's own brother, being of the ſame party, left Rheims the 
morning before the ſolemnity. If the Salic Law could be 
proved to have been acknowledged and admitted before that 
time, I confeſs the oppoſition ot theſe princes would be of no 
great weight, But as that proof is very difficult, as I have 
before ſhown, it may be inferred from the oppoſition of the 
princes of the blood themſelves, and contrary to their own in- 
tereſts, that this law paſſed not then for inconteſtable. 

The duke of Burgandy's proteſtation, and prince Charles's 
retreat, made Philip ſo uneaſy, that he ordered the gates of 
Rheims to be ſhut during the ceremony of the coronation, for 
fear of interruption, or that other peers might abſent them- 
ſelves. A few days after, he held an aſſembly at Paris, where 
were preſent a great number of nobles, almoſt all the prelates, 
the moſt confiderable burgers of Paris, and the univerſity. 
It was this aſſembly that examined the laws of the ſtate, de- 
cided, that the females were incapable of ſucceeding to the 
crown, and approved and confirmed the king's coronation. It 
might bedemanded, whether that affembly had power to make 
ſuch a deciſion, but fince the French nation has thought fit 
to receive it, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon that. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that it was now almoſt nine hundred years fince the 
eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, and this the firſt time it was 
expreſly decided in France, that the daughters were incapable 
of ſucceeding to the crown. | 

Notwithſtanding the decifion, queen Clemence, widow of 
the late king, the earl of Marche the king's brother, the earl 
of Valois his uncle, the duke of Burgandy prince of the 
blood, and their adherents, did not fail to ſhow a diſſatiſ- 


77, when he adopted his nephew Childebert. Beſides, in a treaty with 

is adopted fon, an article is inſerted, © "That whatever is granted by king 
Gontran to his daughter Clotilda, whether moveables, cities, lands, and re- 
venues, ſhall remain in her poſſeſſion.“ Such grants do not ſeem fit for a 
nun, though a princeſs. Now this treaty, as Fauchet ſays, was made in 587, 
that is, ten un after his making Childebert his univerſal heir. But after all 
ſuppoſing ſhe was a nun before Childebert's adoption, would not Gontran 
upon the death of his ſons, inſtead of adopting a nephew, have procured a 
diſpenſation for a beloved daughter, if the Salic Law would have allowed it? 
So that Clotilda's being a nun cannot weaken the argument drawn from her 
excluſion in favour of the Salic Law. 

" Rapinis miſtaken in making Childebert to be eldeſt brother of Clotaire. 
They were only coufin-germans, ſons of two brothers; the firſt of Sige- 
dert king of Auſtraſia, and the other of Chilperic, king of Neuſtria. 80 
— his remark, that the eldeſt had no privilege, etc. is not to the purpoſe 

ere. 

9 Does not the contrary ſeem rather to be inferred from this prince's con- 
duct, that he did think himſelf bound by the law or cuſtom excluding the fe- 
males from the crown, and knew the ſucceſſion to be fo ſettled in an inviola- 
ble manner; otherwiſe it is incredible that he ſhould not do what lay in his 
power to leave his dominions to his only beloved daughter, 
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from the ſucceſſion to the crown, and conſequently from the 


faction at ſeeing William on the throne. This creat 
eaſineſs in the new king, who, to free himſelf from it, fon 
means to gain the duke of Burgandy, the head of the — 
by giving him his eldeſt daughter in marriage, with the as 
dom of Burgandy for her portion. The duke being * 
gained, the party diſperſed, and the Salic Law paſfed, fr, 
thenceforward, for a law as ancient as the monarchy. By 
ou care was taken to confound, as has been done —— 
nce, the Salic Law in general or the collection of Ty 
Laws, with the pretended Salic Law in particular, which = 
cluded the daughters from ſuceeding to the crown. wn 
Philip le Long being dead, after a ſhort reign, and leavin 
only daughters, Charles the Fair his brother, mounteg 4s 
throne without oppoſition, to the prejudice of his neices 
This was a fecond decifion in favour of the males. From 
that time none ever thought-of queſtioning the authorit 
the Salic Law. Thus was eſtabliſhed the obſervance of this 
famous law in France, without its being yet known, Whether 
Philip le Long, in urging it in ſupport of his pretenfion; 
roceeded upon the fixth 7 of the 624 title of the 
lic Law, or upon inviolable cuſtom. What may be affrm. 
ed, is, that in thoſe days the French muſt have had ve 
confuſed notions concerning this law, fince even after its be. 
ing inconteſtably acknowledged for authentic, the moſt leary. 
ed cannot agree upon that ſubject. | 
I come now to the famous diſpute between Philip of Valois 
and Edward III. Charles the Fair, who died February 1328 
leaving no male-ifſue, and his queen finding herſelf with child 
the ſame rule was followed as was obſerved after the death of 
Lewis Hutin. That is, the crown was not diſpoſed of, til 
the queen's delivery, who was ſeven months gone with child. 
But it was neceflary to appoint a regent, to take care of the 
government in the mean while. Then it was that the great 
conteſt about the regency aroſe, between Edward III. nephew 
by his mother, to Charles the Fair, and Philip earl of Volois, 
coufin german to the ſame prince. 'This was an affair of yery 
eat conſequence. Beſides that the regency was to be long, 
in caſe the queen was delivered of a ſon, it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that the judgment given for the regency, would be 2 
ſtrong precedent for the crown, if ſhe happened to have a 
daughter. For this reaſon the affair was very warmly con- 
teſted on both fides, not before the ſtates-general, as ſome 
have affirmed without any foundation, but before an aſſembly 
of great men, purpoſely convened upon that occaſion. Ed- 
ward pleaded his being the next male heir of the late king, 
Philip adhered to the Salic Law, which, according to him, 
excluded not only the daughters, but alſo their l 


ed Une 


regency. Philip carried the cauſe as to the regency, and was 
afterwards crowned, upon the queen's being delivered of a 
daughter in April. As Edward endeavoured not to proſecute 
his right till ſome years after, the queſtion between them 
was no longer concerning the regency, but the crown itſelf, 
All the French hiſtorians call Edward's pretenſions chimerical, 
and the Engliſh on their part, exclaim againſt the injuſtice 
that was done him. The buſineſs therefore at preſent is to 
examine the rights of both parties, independently of the 
events, and Philip's poſſeſſion. This will be the only means 
to enable us to judge, whether the war occafioned by this 
affair, was juſt or unjuſt, or whether, as I believe, there was 
on both ſides, ſufficient reaſon to juſtify the attack and the 
defence, | 
Ia order to have a clear notion of the matter, it muſt be 
conſidered, that the point in queſtion between the two kings, 
was not, whether there was any ſuch thing as a Salic Lau, 
excluding the daughters from the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
France; whether the law was real, or only imaginary, it was 
equally the intereſt of both kings to ſuppoſe it, fince it was 
the ſole foundation of their reſpective claims. Without this 


y That this objection is not altogether without foundation is certain, from 
the paſſage of Agathias in note 8, above. del 

4 Rapin did not ſeem to be of the opinion, that the ſucceſſion was divide 
among all the brothers, in the Diſſertation on the Government of the Sau- 
ons. Neither indeed was it true, as appears in a citation from Mezera, n 
the ſame Diſſertation. 

r As Gontran himſelf ſucceeded to part of his brother's ſucceſſion, in © 
clufion of his three nieces, Cherebert's daughters, it is more than — $ 
that he adopted his nephew excluſion of his daughters, in conſequence o [ 
ſame law or cuſtom by which he was preferred to his nieces. _ p 

We have for it the authority of Agathias, who ſpeaks of it in pap , 
terms; and the treaty between Gontran and Childebert, where 1 1 pl 
poſed, and made the foundation of their agreement. Beſides, this las 1 
cuſtom is to be conſidered as unqueſtionably eſtabliſhed before Genin: = 
poſed of his dominions, in prejudice of his own daughter, fince _ in 
three examples in fifteen years: 1, The excluſion of Theobald's - = 

55. 2, Of Childebert's two daughters in 558, 3. Of Cherebert 3 

aughters in $70. | o the fuc- 

t There were conteſts between brothers and couſins concerning! 6 un- 
ceſſion; but it does not appear that the excluſion of the daughters ws 
certain or doubtful. Theſe 
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uw, the crown would have indiſputably belonged to Joana 
daughter of Lewis Hutin, and the two laſt kings muſt have 
been reckoned uſurpers. Moreover, had there been no Salic 
Law, Philip and Edward would have been manifeſtly exclud- 
ed by the daughters of the three laſt kings, ſons of Philip the 
Fair. The only thing therefore was to know, whether the 
Salic Law was limited to the perſons of the daughters, to ex- 
clude them from the ſucceſſion, or whether it extended to all 
their poſterity. This was a new query, which had never 
been decided, becauſe the ſame. caſe had never happened, 
fince the beginning of the monarchy. Philip maintained, that 
Edward could pretend to the crown but by right of repre- 
ſentation, as ſon of Iſabella, and that repreſenting only a wo- 
man, he could not derive from his mother a right which ſhe 
had not. But Edward took care not to ground his claim wy 
repreſentation. He infiſted on the contrary, upon nearneſs of 
blood, and affirmed, that the crown was devolved to him, as 
the next male-heir capable of ſucceeding, © | 
Indeed, it cannot be conceived what uſe he could have 
made of repreſentation, which ſerves only to put a diſtant re- 
lation in the place of the perſon In, He had no oc- 
cafion to be brought nearer, fince he was nephew of the late 
king, and Philip de Valois but coufin-german. Accordingly, 
in all the pieces in the Collection of the Public Acts concern- 
ing this matter, there is not ſo much as one, where he al- 
ledges in his behalf the right of repreſentation, but always 
that of nearneſs of blood. And yet almoſt all the French 
authors that have writ on the ſubject, have been pleaſed to 
combat this chimera, and ground their reaſonings upon the 
impertinency of the repreſentation ; which, atter all, was 
never urged by Edward. The Engliſh for their part, are 
fallen into the like error, by ſtrenuouſly oppoſing the exiſt- 
ence of the Salic Law, not mg; it was no leſs neceſ- 
fary for Edward than for Philip. it may be affirmed, 
both fides have miſunderſtood the queſtion and ſtated it 
ng. 
"Her prevent miſtakes, and clear the matter as much as 
fible, a man muſt imagine himſelf cotemporary with the 
diſpute; and conſider that the your in queſtion was never de- 
cided. Each therefore was free before the decifion, to ex- 
lain and comment upon the Salic Law, as he judged for 
his purpoſe, without being liable to be taxed with raſhneſs. 
Whereas now it would be rediculous to diſpute upon the in- 
terpretation of a law acknowledged by the French, and ad- 
mitted, as. then explained by Philip, and which they have 
ever fince followed. | 
That being ſuppoſed, the buſineſs then, in order to decide 
the new query, was, fully to underſtand the meaning of the 
Salic Law, concerning which there was reaſon, as I have 
ſhown, to doubt, whether it ever exiſted. But ſuppoſing its 
exiſtence, the decifion was to be either according to the para- 
graph of the Salic Code, De Terra vera Salica, &c, which 
did not clear up the point, or according to the inviolable cuſ- 
tom obſerved in France for nine hundred years, though there 
had never been occafion to put it in practice. Upon which 
ever of theſe two foundations a man grounded a judgment, 
he could not but meet great difficulties. Could he ſay, that 
by the paragraph De Terra Salica, it was plain, the male-iffue 
of the daughters were to be excluded from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown ? was it evident that this law, ſo long diſuſed, with 
reſpect to the Salic Lands, and the eſtates of the nobles, had 
preſerved its full force with regard to the crown? on the 
other hand, if a man grounded his judgment upon cuſtom, 
what method could he take to know whether it was the in- 
tent of the firſt eſtabliſhers, whoever they were, to exclude 
from the ſucceſſion the male-heirs of the daughters, as well 
as the daughters themſelves ? He could have no precedents, 
or examples to direct him, ſince the ſame caſe had never hap- 
pened. It is therefore raſhneſs, in my opinion, abſolutely to 
decide now againſt either of the two contending princes, and 
more ſo, peremptorily to pronounce the pretenſions of either 
to be extravagant, That is the more unjuſt, as they both 


There are ſome writers, who not knowing that the diſpute between 

lip and Fdward was not about the excluſion of the women, but of their 
male iſſue, have alledged this example in favour of Philip de Valois. Rapin. 

* It would perhaps be pretty difficult to prove this engagement of the 

rench nation with the family of Hugh Capet. The aſſociation practiſed by 

the firſt kings of the third race, ſeems to argue, that they did not much rel 
dn this pretended engagement, of which father Daniel contents himſelf wi 
hing, chat it is very likely. Rapin. 

? 1 queſtion whether this can be affirmed with certainty, with reſpect to 
the time before the reign of Philip le Long. At leaſt, it is very doubtful, 
wih regard to the ſecond race. — a 

t 15 certain, that Rapin in aſſerting, that all the French and Engliſh 
authors underſtood not the ſtate of the queſtion between the two kings was 
miſtaken, For of the French, Vertot, in his differtation on the Salic Law, 
(which Rapin, it is plain never ſaw) ſtates the caſe exactly as he does, So 
% likewiſe Bodiu, Du Haillain, Mezerai, and Le Gendre, So alſo the fa- 
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ſupported their claims by very ſpecious reaſons, the ſubſtance 
whereof I am going to relate; if ſo be, that part of theſe 
reaſons have not fince been fathered upon them. 

Edward maintained, that what had hitherto been decided 
concerning the Salic Law, regarded only the perſons of the 
daughters, and could not be extended to their male-iffues 
without prong it to be the intent of the law. But this was 
impoſſible, confidering the time between its eſtabliſhment, 
and the firſt occaſion of putting it in practice. That indeed, 
the excluſion of the daughters was built on very plauſible 
reaſons, taken from the weakneſs of their ſex, and the tem- 
per of the French nation, which would never venture to be 
governed by a woman; but that theſe reaſons could not be 
alledged againſt their ſons. That formerly, among the Oſtro- 
goths of Italy, who obſerved the ſame cuſtom, there was a 
like inſtance, which plainly ſhowed, that the excluſion of the 
daughters might ſubfiſt without that of the male heirs. That 
after the death of Theodoric, Amalazonta his daughter, did 
not ſucceed him, becauſe ſhe was a woman ; however, that 
did not hinder Athalaric her ſon, though an infant, from be- 
ing placed on the throne of his grandfather. He farther 
added, that the Salic Law was an extraordinary law, contra- 
ry to the law civil and natural, for which reaſon it was to be 
confined within juſt bounds, rather than extended, as if the 
women of the royal family were to be puniſhed. for ſome 
great crime, which deſervedly drew down vengeance on all 
their poſterity, If the French believed women unworthy, 
or unit to govern them, he pretended not to oppoſe that law. 
But what had the princeſſes of the blood done to deſerve, 
that all their poſterity ſhould ſuffer a puniſhment, from 
which the daughters of the peers, and the other great men of 
France were NN as well as their deſcendants? Finally, 
in explaining the Salic Law, ſo as to deprive the male - iſſue of 
the women of a natural right, was to make a new law, under 
colour of interpreting the old. | 

Philip replied, that Edward acknowledging the authority of 
the Salic Law, was much miſtaken in Sang the intent 
of that law, to the hindering the kingdom of France from 
being governed by a woman, That there was another and 
no leſs effential end, namely, to prevent the crown from 
devolving to foreigners. That the French nation had wil- 
lingly ſubmitted to Hugh Capet and his houſe, but never 
meant to ſubject themſelves to other families, and to receive a 
foreign king, a new contract was neceſſaryx. That the in- 
tent of the French manifeſtly appeared in their not conſidering 
the deſcendants of the princeſſes of the blood, as preſump- 
tive heirs of the crown ). Conſequently it was not indifferent- 


ly the next male heir which was to ſucceed, but the next de- 


ſcendant from father to ſon from Hugh Capet. 

It is a ſtrange thing, that among ſo many authors who have 
writ of this famous conteſt, not one, at leaſt that I know of, 
except father Daniel, rightly underſtood the tate of the 
23 between the two kings. They have all amuſed 
themſelves with combating chimæras, and making the parties 
alledge arguments nothing at all to the purpoſe, and ſome- 
times even contrary to their real intereſt. Some make Philip 
urge very ſtrong reaſons againſt the right of repreſentation, 
which it is certain Edward never meant to uſe. Others al- 
ledge for Edward the moſt plauſible arguments againſt the 
Salic Law, though it was evidently his intereſt to ſupport it. 
And therefore I am apt to believe, the harangue Paulus 
Emilius puts into the mouth of Robert d'Artois, in defence 
of Philip's right, is a mere invention of the hiſtorian ; fince 
the orator doth not confine himſelf to the true caſe, though in 
all appearance, Robert d'Artois was not ignorant of the ſtate 
of the controverſy. Paſquier, though a great civilian, and 
well verſed in the hiſtory of France, and in ſhort all the writ- 
ers, as well Engliſh as French, are guilty of the ſame error. 
As for father Daniel, after truly ſtating the caſe, and briefly 
relating the reaſons of Philip de Valois, without giving his 
own opinion, he makes Edward's pretenſion to be conſidered, 
in the courſe of his hiſtory, as chimerical *, 


mous Puffendorff; and of our hiſtorians, Martin, Tyrrel, &c. It muſt in- 
deed be owned, that ſome, after truly ſtating the caſe, in other places alledge 
arguments againſt the Salic Law, which entirely deſtroy Fdward's preten- 
ſions. Of this, father Daniel is a famous inſtance, For after he had al- 
ready ſaid, That the Salic Law was allowed on both fides ; namely, that 
the daughters could not ſucceed to the crown, and therefore the queen of 
England, though the late king's ſiſter, could not pretend to it; but the 
Engliſh lawyers maintained, the next perſon, where this defect of ſex was 


not found, ought by nearneſs of blood, to ſucceed, and upon this title Ed- 


ward founded his pretenſions.“ I fay, after thus truly ſtating the caſe, 
he ſays, in his Diſſertation on the Antiquity and author of the Salic Law, 
&« If the Engliſh had not been perſuaded of the antiquity of this law, they 
would not have failed to attack, more N than they did, this funda- 
mental principle of Philip's right.“ What! ſhould they attack a law allow- 
ed by Edward as well as Philip? A law, without which neither of them 
would have any pretenſions to the crown! It is in this inconſiſtent manner 


that 
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This caſe was never decided as to the crown, but only with 
regard to the regency. It cannot be denied, that in the ſen- 
tence Philip had a great advantage, for the judges were all 
his relations and friends, and the perſon who diſputed the re- 
gency with him, a minor and foreigner. Philip took: for 

ranted afterwards, in imitation of Philip le Long, that the 
Tres ſentence which adjudged him the regency, gave him a 
right to be crowned, and by that the queſtion was really de- 
cided. He was ſo prejudiced in favour of his own right, that 
he commanded the — and feet of a burgher of Compeigne 
to be cut off, for maintaining that Edward's title was better 
than his. One cannot ſay what the iſſue would have been, 
if the deciſion of the affair had been referred to the ſtates of 
the realm, as it was the opinion of ſeveral who believed that 
to be the only means of ſolidly eſtabliſhing Philip's right. 
All that can be affirmed is, that the eſtabliſhment of the 
Salic Law in favour of Philip le Long, and its confirmation 
by the advancement of Charles the Farr to the throne, could 


not have prejudiced Edward. The ſole bufineſs was, either 


T 


12. RI CHAR D 11. firnamed OF BO URDE AUX. 1 


[1377] DWARD III. having finiſhed his glorious 
life, it was naturally Richard his grandſon that 
was to aſcend the throne, - as repreſenting the late prince of 
Wales his father. But though Edward himſelf had ſo ordered 
it, many people were, apprehenſive, the execution of his laſt 
will would meet with great obſtacles. Richard had three 
uncles who might diſpute the crown with him, and ſupport 
their pretenſion with . plaſible reaſons. The young prince 
could claim the crown only by right of- repreſentation, of 
which there had been no precedent, at leaſt with reſpect 
to the crown, fince the Norman conqueſt. However lawful 
this right might be with regard to private perſons, by the 
general diſpoſition of the laws, it did not neceffarily follow 
that it was inconteſtable concerning the crown. In France, 
for example, the ſucceſſion of the kingdom was not regu- 
lated by the laws of private eſtates. i 
who for a century had been poſſeſſed of the crown of Caſtile, 
were deſcended from a prince that obtained it in prejudice of 
his nephews, ſons of his eldeſt brother: nay, a natural ſon 
was then in actual poſſeſſion, though among private perſons 
baſtards had no right to the inheritance. of their fathers. In 
Artois, the aunt, by the judgment of the -peers of France, was 
preferred to the nephew, who repreſented; his father. A quite 
contrary deciſion of the ſame court, with regard to Bretagne, 
had occaſioned in that dukedom a war, which at length was 
ended to the advantage of the uncle againſt the niece, and 
wherein Edward himſelf had maintained the right of the uncle. 
This was ſufficient to afford the duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt 
of the three brothers, a very plauſible pretence, if he had in- 
tended to ſeize the crown, as was ſuſpected by the late prince 
of Wales his brother, the king his father himſelf and all Eng- 
land. To this may be added, that Richard's youth, who was 
but in his eleventh year, and the expiration of the truce with 
France ſeemed to furniſh the duke with freſh reaſons to de- 
mand the crown, which he was better able to defend than 
a minor of cleven years old. But on the other hand, though 
the duke of Lancaſter ſhould have had ſuch a thought, £ 


that many, both French and Engliſh hiſtorians, talk upon this ſubject. 
See theſe things more largely diſcufſed in Rival's Examination of L*Abbe de 
Vertot's Diſſertation on the Origin of the Salic Laws. 

* As the coronation oath was ſomewhat larger than that already mentioned 
by our hiſtorians, and becauſe this form, with Dine ſmall alterations, has been 
adminiſtered to all ſucceeding kings and queen's ever fince, it may not be 
improper to inſert it, “ I. That he would permit the church to enjoy all 
her liberties ; that he would reverence her miniſters, and maintain the truth, 
II. That he would reſtrain violence and all oppreflion, in all forts of men: 
that he would cauſe good laws to be every where obſerved, eſpecially thoſe 
of St. Edward, king and confeſſor: and would alſo cauſe all evil laws or 
cuſtoms to be abrogated. III. That he would be no reſpecter of perſons, 
but would give right judgment between man and man, and would chiefly ob- 
ſerve mercy in all his decrees or judgments, as God ſhould ſhew mercy to 
him.” Then the archbiſhopded the king (the lord marſhal walking before 
him) to all the four ſides of the ſcaffold, and ſhewing the king to the people, 
declared the purport of the oath he had now taken, and aſked them, if they 
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to limit the Salic Law to the perſons of the daughter, , 
extend it to all their poſterity, and this is what had never 3y 
fore been decided. ; 
My defign in what I have ſaid, as well concernin 
Salic Law, as the conteſt between the two kings, was 
rectify moſt people's notion concerning this law. 
ſhow preciſely wherein conſiſted the diſpute between the ty 
competitors, III. That this affair had its difficulties _ 
was not eaſily to be determined by law. IV. Laſtly, That th 
two kings had each very plaufible reaſons, and conſequent, 
it was ajuſt matter of proceſs. And this is what I could y 
do in the body of the hiſtory, without making too long a & 
greſhon. As the war occafioned by this quarrel was ve 0 
laſting, and renewed by ſeveral of Edward's ſucceſſorz | 
thought it would not be unexceptable to the reader, to kngy 
the origin and foundation thereof. Nay this quarrel may be 
ſaid not to be yet ended, fince from the time of Edy | 


| ard III 
the kings of England have all along born, and ſtill do bes, 
the title of kings of France. 2 ? mo 
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might have been diverted from it by the confideration of the 
diſpofition of the Engliſh in favour of young Richard, 
whom the memory of his illuſtrious father rendered extreme- 
ly dear to chem, and for whom the king his grandfather had 
deſigned the crown). Whether this conſideration prevented 
his uncles from taking advantage of his youth, or it was 
from a pure motive of moderation and equity, inſtead of 
thinking to ſupplant him, they were the firſt to do him ho- 
mage. The duke of Lancaſter, who was ſtyled in England 
king of Caſtile, fatisfied- his ambition with governing the 
ſtate during Richard's minority, and the princes his brothers 
were no leſs inclined than he, to perform their father's laſt 
will. So all fears vaniſhing, Richard was crowned without 
oppoſition, on the 16th of July, four and twenty days after 
the death of Edward . 4 
At this coronation it is, that we meet with the firſt men- 
tion in hiſtory of a champion, who appeared completely armed 
in Weſtminſter- hall, where the king dined, and throwing his 
gantlet on the ground, challenged all perſons who ſhould di- 
pute the king's title to the crown. The original of this cuſ- 
tom, which is ſtill preſerved, is unknown, but it is certainly 
of an older date than the coronation of Richard II. ſince fir 
John Dimmock, who performed then the office of champion, 
was admitted to it by virtue of a right annexed to a manor 
held by him in Lincolnſhire b. 

Immediately after the ſolemnity, the young king created 
Thomas of Woodſtock his uncle earl of Buckingham e, and 
Guiſchard d'Augoleme, his governor, earl of Huntingdon, 
at the ſame time conferring the title of carl of Notingham 
upon John de Mowbray, and that of earl of Northumberland 
upon Henry Percy, who was alſo earl marſhal ©. 

Edward's truce with France was expired fince April the 
firſt, without the leaſt preparation by the Engliſh to renew 
the war, Whether the late king's illneſs occafioned this 
negligence, or it was prepoſterouſly imagined, that France, 
ſatisfied with the great advantages ſhe had gained, would 
remain in quiet, there was in England a ſurpriſing remill- 


would be ſubject to this prince as their lawful ruler, and be obedient to his 
commands ? this ceremony though not mentioned before in any of our hif 
torians, was no innovation, but ſeems to be a remainder of the old Engliſ 
cuſtom of electing the king, as may be obſerved, by comparing the manner 
of the coronation, and election of king Edward the confeſſor, and William I. 
with this action, and which has been obſerved ever ſince. Tyrrel, vol. IH. 
p. 829, Walling. p. 195. 

»The manor of Scrivelby, in right of Margaret his wife, daughter of (ir 
John Marion. | 

With a penſion of a thouſand marks, Walſing. The 22d of July, this 


_ year, he was appointed high conſtable of England. Rymer's Feed. tow. 
p- 152, 


4 With the like penſion. Walſing. ; 
He performed the office of earl marſhal, at the coronation, by writ * 
the king, ſaving to every one their right, becauſe that office was claimed dy 


Margaret, heireſs of Thomas Brotherton, late earl of Norfolk, and marſha 
of England. - 5 
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*-RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
efsf it was quite otherwiſe in France, whete Charles V. 
was diligently preparing to take advantage of the indolence 


of the Engliſh. When that monarch was informed that 
Edward was no longer able to act, he gave orders to levy 
troops on all ſides. So, when he heard of his death, he was 
ready to bring five armies into the field. He ſent the firſt in- 
to Guicnne to complete the expulſion of the Engliſh out of 
that province, the ſecond into Auvergne, the third into Bre- 
+zone, the fourth into Artois, and the fifth he kept with him, 
in order to aſſiſt the reſt in caſe of neceſſity. fides theſe 
armics, he had likewiſe equipped a ſtrong fleet, which was 
ordered to infeſt the coafts of England. As the Engliſh 
were wholly unprepared, the French landed in ſeveral places, 
burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and de- 
feated ſome troops aſſembled by the prior of Lewis, to put 
a ſtop to their 9 They were repulſed at Wincheſter, 
hat landed in the iſle of Wight, where they plundered all the 
inhabitants, and after a fruitleſs attempt to take Cariſbrook 
caſtle ?, retired with their booty. 

All this happened whilſt the Engliſh were employed in 

lacing Richard on the throne, as the moſt urgent affair. 

ſean time, there was neither fleet nor troops to repulſe the 
enemies. As the king was not of age to govern the ſtate 
himſelf, the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of Cambridge 
his uncles took upon them the adminiſtration of affairs, till 
the meeting of the parliament in October, but uſed with 

eat caution the authority they had aflumed, for fear of 
— prejudices againſt them, that might be detrimental 
to them in the approaching parliament. The duke of Lan- 
caſter was not beloved, he was accuſed of abuſing his power 
in the end of the late reign, and treating the ſubjects a little 
too haughtily. He had eſpecially incurred the ill- will of the 
Londoners, by caufing them to be puniſhed for the tumult 
raiſed on Wickliff's account. Though fince the death of 
the king his father, he had been reconciled to the city h, that 
proceeding was confidered only as the effect of his policy, 
and it was*feared, he would aſſume his former haughtineſs if 
entruſted with the adminiſtration. As he knew what peo- 

le thought of him, he behaved very circumſpectly, appre- 
Live as he was of being excluded from the regency to 
which he aſpired. But all Ris precautions were not capable 
to prevent the murmurs of the people already prejudiced 
againſt him. The little care the two princes took to guard 
the coaſts, was openly complained of, without confidering 
they had neither fleer, nor troops, nor money, nor even any 
lawful authority to raiſe extraordinary forces. Another ac- 
cident helped very much to incenſe the people againſt them. 
The Scots having taken by ſurprize the caſtle of Roxborough, 
the loſs was aſcribed to the negligence of thoſe, who govern- 
ed the realm i. 

The parliament's firſt care, which met in October, was to 
ſettle the adminiſtration of the government during the king's 
minority. For that purpoſe, they appointed ſeveral 138 
to the king, to take care of his education, and ordered that 
his three uncles ſhould be regents of the kingdom; but join- 
ed with them ſome biſhops and lay lords *. This precaution 
was founded on the danger of truſting the perſons and affairs 
of a minor king to the ſole management of the neareſt rela- 
tons, who in their adminiſtration might have ſelf-intereſted 
views, This was a great mortification to the three princes, 
and particularly to the duke of Lancaſter, who had flattered 
bimfelf with the hopes of being ſole regent l. 

This affair being finiſhed, the parliament granted the king 
2 ſupply m, for the maintenance of the war, but it was clogged 
with this condition (which plainly ſhewed, they were reſolved 


Orders were however given for ſecuring the coaſts of Kent and Eſſex. 
See Rymer's Feed. tom. VII. p. 154, 155. 
we Bravely defended by fir Hugh 'Tytrel, a knight of Eſſex. Walſing. 


pon account of thete invaſions, orders wers iſſued out for arming the clergy. 
Rymer's Fed. tom. VII. p. 159. 


* On the day king Edward died, the citizens ſent deputies to prince Rich- 


re, then at Kingſton, at the head of whom was John Philpot, to ackriow- 

ledge Richard for their lawful ſovereign, and requeſt that he would pleaſe to 
our them with his preſence, and nearer reſidence ; and they ſubmitting all 

Ufferences between the duke of Lancaſter and them to the young king, 

— were ſoon adjuſted, Walſing. 

10 But Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, entered Scotland, at the 
ad of ten thouſand men, waſted and 2 the country for three days, 


"pecally the earl of Dunbar's lands: for it was he that had ſurprized Rox- 
rough, Walſing. 


. Namely, the biſhops of London and Saliſbury ; Edmund, earl of March, 
chard, earl of Arundel, William, lord Latimer, John, lord Cobham, fir 
Oger de Beauchamp, and fir Richrad de Stafford, knights bannerets ; John 
vet, Ralph de Ferreres, John Devereux, and Hugh de Segiave, knights 


tchelors, 


de la Mare, Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 161. In this parliament, fir Peter 


knight of the ſhire for Heretordſhire, was choſen ſpeaker of the 


commons, being the firſt upon record, See Cotton's Abridg. b. 158. 
but — ry withdrew from court, and retired to Kennelworth caſtle ; 
pro 


8 ly, it was not till after the parliament hete mentioned, for it is 
8 duke was at this parliament, Walſing. Tyrrel, p. 832. 


fteenths and two tenths out of cities and boroughs ; the fifteenths 
Number 37. 
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to be upon their guard during the minority) that the money 
ſhould be lodged in the hands of Philpot and Walworth, two 
eminent aldermen of London, who were ordered to take care, 
it ſhould be expended only in repulſing the French and Cat- 
tilians in league againſt England. Morcover, it was declared, 
that the ſupply granted the King, ſhould not be drawn into a 
precedent, but tor the future, what ſhould be necetfary tor 
maintaining his houſhold, and defraying the charges of the 
war, ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary revenues. After 
that, the parliament admitted an accuſation againſt Alice 
Pierce, favourite of the late king, who being convicted of ſe- 
veral miſdemeanours n, received a ſentence, whereby all her 
eſtate was confiſcated to the king's uſe, and herſelf condemn- 
ed to baniſhment. But this woman, who had an able and in- 
triguing head, quickly found means to be recalled by the 
King, and reſtored to her eſtate®. Before the parliament broke 
up, Richard confirmed king John's two charters, and gave his 
aſſent to ſeveral acts, relating to the conteſts between England 
and the court of Rome. h 
[1378] It was not without reaſon that the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter was hindered from having the ſole management of affairs, 
This prince was of a proud and haughty temper, which ſuf- 
fered him not to regard his inferiors, particularly in affairs 
where his intereſt was concerned. Preſently after the break- 
ing up of the parliament, he gave a proof of his violent tem- 
per by an action which ſhowed what he would have done, if 


the whole power had been lodged in his hands. As he had a 


claim to the kingdom of Caſtile, he thought it might be 


of ſome advantage to gain to his intereſt the young earl of 


Denia, a Caſtilian lord, then at London. The father of 
that young earl, being taken at the battle of Najara by two 
Engliſh knights, was brought into England, where he had 
remained ſeveral years in the cuſtody of thoſe who took him 
priſoner. At length, by leaving his ſon in hoſtage he obtained 
leave to return home, where he died before his ranſom was 
paid. The duke of Lancaſter hoping to make friends in Caſtile 
by means of the young captive earl, ſo managed it, that the 
king ordered the two knights to releaſe him. But as there 
was no mention of the ranſom, they concealed their priſon- 
er, and made him promiſe he would not diſcover himſelf. 
This diſobedience exaſperating the duke of Lancaſter, he 
ſent the two knights to the Tower, from whence however 
they made their eſcape, and took refuge in the church of 
Weſtminſter. The ſanctuary was not capable of ſaving them. 
The duke of Lancaſter ſending ſoldiers into the church to 
bring them away, one of the knights 4 was re-taken, but the 
other“ defending himſelf, was flain with a monk who too 
warmly took his part. The archbiſhop of Canterbury ex- 
communicated all that were concerned in the breach of the 
church's privileges, but the duke's authority prevented any 
farther proſecution of the affair. Sometime after, the king. 
taking upon him to pay the Spaniſh earl's ranſom, it was dif. 
covered to the people's great admiration, that the young lord, 
not to be forced to break his promiſe, had attended in a foot- 
man's habit the perſon to whom he had given his word. 
Mean time, the duke of Lancaſter, who was vexed to 
ſee the money granted the king by the parliament, in the 
hands of two citizens of London, promoted not the equip- 
ment of the ſhips for the defence of the coaſts. This affected 
negligence occaſioned many-complaints. But he pretended 
he could not form any project, leſt it ſhould not be approved 
by thoſe who had the management of the money. In fine, 
he ſo importuned the other regents, that the two aldermen 


were ordered to put into his hands the ſums they were charg- 


ed with. He promiſed for his part, that the coaſts ſhould be 


of all lands whatſoever, and tenths of all manner of goods ; to be levied be- 
tween that and Candlemas enſuing ; and to be depoſited in the hands of 
William Walworth, and John Philpot, merchants of London. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 1156. Walling. p. 200. | 

u The. articles alledged againſt her, were, I. That ſhe, in the time of Ed- 
ward III. procured fir Nicholas Dagworth to be recalled from Iteland, 
where he was ſent : and 2. That ſhe procured from the ſame king a remit- 
tance of three hundred pounds, due trom Richard Lyons to the exchequer ; 
and farther, procured him a grant of a thouſand marks, as a gift. But, as fir 
Robert Cotton obſerves, the record. proves no ſuch heinous matter; only 
that ſhe was in ſuch credit with Edward III. as ſhe fat at his bed head, when 
all of the council and of the privy chamber, ſtood waiting without doors, 
and that the moved thoſe ſuits which they dared not: and theſe two ſuits 
for which ſhe was condemned, ſeemed very honeſt ; her miſhap was, that 
ſhe was friendly to many, but all were not fo to her. Abridgment, p. 158. 

o She married, not long after the ſentence, fir William de \Vindetore, A 
perſon of note ; and notwithſtanding this - ordinance, they both in the next 
parliament, petitioned for a revocation for divers errors therein recited, and 
thereupon obtained a reverſal of the ſame. Rot. Parl. 2 Rich. II. N. 36. 


? Sir Alan de Buxhull, conſtable of the Tower, and.fir R. Ferrars, with 
fifty armed men. Walſing. 


q gona Shakel. | | ; 8 

r Robert Haule: he was buried under a braſs plated ſtone in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey. Walſingham calls them valiant *iquires, and fays, they belonged 
to fir Johu Chandos, p. 214. 
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better guarded, and the merchant ſhips protected. How- 
ever, he ſtill delayed ſending out a fleet, becauſe he expected 
from Bavonne ſome ſhips which were to join thoſe he equipped. 

Whilſt the fleet e the earls of Arundel', and 
Saliſbury had orders to go to Normandy, and take poſſeſſion 
of Cherbourg, which the king of Navarre had promiled to 
deliver to the Engliſh. They had ſcarce left the coaſts of 
England, when they were met by ſome Spaniſh men of war, 
who fiercely attacked them, and did them ſome damage. 
Notwithſtanding this obſtacle, they put a garriſon into Cher- 
bourg, which afforded the Engliſh an inlet into Normandy, 
as Calais did into Picardy. 

Before the fleet defigned for the guard of the coaſts was 
quite ready, Mercer, a Scotch pirate, ſeeing the Engliſh 
neglected the northern ſeas, entered the port of Scarborough, 
and carried away the merchantmen that lay there. This ſuc- 
ceſs inſpiring him with greater hopes, he long cruized in thoſe 
ſeas, and took conſiderable prizes. The damage ſuſtained by 
the merchants, cauſed freſh complaints againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, who ſo ill performed his promiſe. Philpot, full 
of indignation to ſce the Engliſh merchants expoſed to the 
ravages of the pirate, undertook at his own expence, what 
the duke neglected to do with the public money. He fitted 
out ſome ſhips, and with a thouſand ſoldiers, went in queſt 
of the Scotch pirate, whom he defeated, and taking him 
priſoner, returned in triumph to London. This action, which 


gained him the applauſes of the people, offended the regents, 


who thought it of dangerons conſequence, to ſuffer a pri- 
vate perſon to undertake a thing of that nature, without the 
government's permiſſion. But he made ſo good a defence, 
and with ſo much modeſty, that he was diſmiſſed without 
further trouble. 

The late ſchiſm formed in the church by the double elec- 
tion of Urban VI. and Clement VII. employed the parlia- 
ment ſome time, which met in October 1378. France eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of Clement, and perhaps that was the prin- 
cipal reaſon of England's declaring for Urban. However, as 
the matter is ſtated by the friends of Clement themſelves, it 
cannot be denied, that his election was very irregular. The 
riſe of the ſchiſm was this. 

Gregory XI. leaving Avignon, upon certain pretended 
revelations, in order to refide at Rome, died March the 7th, 
1378. Of the three and twenty cardinals then in being, fix 
remained at Avignon, one was a legate, and the fixteen 
others, of whom twelve were Frenchmen, and four Italians, 
were at Rome when Gregory died. Theſe being entered 
the conclave to proceed to the election of a pope, were 
greatly embarraſſed. Their intent was to chuſe a French- 
man, but as they foreſaw the people of Rome would oppoſe 
it, they reſolved to give them a ſeeming ſatisfaction, by pre- 
tending. to elect an Italian. But they agreed firſt among 
themſelves, that as ſoon as they were at full liberty, they 
would chooſe another, who ſhould be the true pope, a pro- 
ject which could hardly fail of begetting a ſchiſm. Accord- 
ing to the agreement, of which we could have no certainty, 
but by their own confeſſion, they elected the archbiſhop of 
Bary, a Ncopolitan, who aſſumed the name of Urban VI. 
The election was notified to all chriſtian princes as cano- 
nical, even by the cardinals the electors, and for ſome time 
they themſelves acknowledged Urban for head of the church. 
And, yet, whether in conſequence of their agreement, or, 
as ſome athrm, becauſe Urban treated them too haughtily, 
theſe ſame cardinals leaving Rome on pretence of the great 
heat, met at Anagnia, and elected one of the cardinals of 
Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Clement VII. The two clec- 
tions by the ſame perſons, long employed the moſt noted di- 
vines in Europe, and occafioned a ſchiſm, which laſted above 
thirty years. It ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that it was ſo 
difficult to decide, which of the popes was head of the 
church: it would have been much eafter to find good reaſons 
to reject them both. However, the ſchiſm divided all Chri- 
ſtendom, each ſtate declaring for one or other of the two 
popes, not ſo much on account of the right of the parties, as 
tor political reaſons. France, whoſe intereſt it was that the 
pope ſhould reſide at Avignon, joined with Clement, and for 
a contrary reaſon, England thought it more advantageous to 
adhere to the pope of Rome. 


Richard Fitzalen. 

William de Montacute. 

v» Namely, a ſquadron commanded by fir Philip and Peter Courtney, two 

brothers, Sir Peter eſcaped, but fir Philip was taken priſoner. Tyrrel, p. 
839. 
2 It was ſurprized towards the latter end of November, 1377, by Alex- 
ander Ramſey, and forty-two young fellows, in the middle of the night, 
when the centinal was afleep. Bucban. I. 9. Sir Robert de Boynton was 
governor, Wall. | 

Henry de Percy. | 

Io the number of about ten thouſand, viz, three thouſand men at 


arms, and ſeven thouſand archers. With whom were John Mon 


Whilſt the two pontiffs were darting their ſpiri 
ders againſt one another, the duke of Lancaſter wy, 
his fleet, which had been ſo long preparing. His def * 
not only to guard the coaſt, as he had engaged: he Fox 
view a more important expedition. This was to reftorc * 
duke of Bretagne, diſpoſſeſſed by the king of France 15 
the connivance of the lords of Bretagne, whom he had 
ed to his intereſts. The unhappy prince, ſeeing bin 1 
abandoned by moſt of his ſubjects, came into England " 
wards the end of Edward's reign, to demand his aſſiſta - 
but upon the death of his father-in-law, retired to the nt 
of Flanders, his relation and ally, During his ſtay in * 
country, a French envoy, who was going to Scotland, bei 1 
ſtopped on the way by the earl's order, Charles pretendel 
was done by the duke of Bretagne's inſtigation, and infiteg 
upon the earl's diſmiſſing him from his court, The ear] 5 
believing his being vaſſal obliged him to that condeſcenſion 
furniſhed the king by his 25 with the pretence he * 
apparently ſeeking, to be revenged of the duke another Heng 
He ſent into Bretagne an army to complete the ruin of — 
unfortunate prince, who was unable to reſiſt him. England 
was too much concerned to ſupport him, not to make ſome 
effort in his favour. The duke of Lancaſter finding his fleet 
ready for ſea, went on board himſelf, and ſet ſail for Bretagne 
where he laid ſiege to St. Malo. But he met with ſo nne 
obſtacles from Du Gueſclin, who commanded the French = 
my in thoſe parts, that he was forced to deſiſt from his en. 
terpriſe. 

This ill ſucceſs would have perhaps diſcouraged the Eng- 
liſh, had not the duke of Bretagne repaired to England - 
offered to deliver to the king the town of Breſt}, during the 
war, provided he would lend him an aid proportioned to his 
wants. 80 en Ay an offer inſpired the king's council 
with freſh hopes, ſince it would enable them to make from 
that fide a powerful diverſion, which could not but be yer 
troubleſome to France, And indeed, if the Engliſh had 
wiſely improved their advantages, it would have begn in their 
power to invade France from four ſeveral quarters, Gui- 
enne, Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, by means of Bour- 
deaux, Calais, Cherbourg, and Breſt, which gave the Eng- 
liſh ſo many inlets into that Kingdom. Richard's council 
reſolving to embrace ſo favourable a juncture, accepted the 
duke of Bretagne's offer, and made with him a treaty, up- 
on the foot propoſed by himſelf. The parliament, wkich 
was conſulted on the affair, approving the council's deſigns, 

anted a very conſiderable aid. to execute a project that was 
likely to procure * advantages to the ſtate. Beſides the 
party the duke of Bretagne had ſtill in his own country, ſe- 
veral of his adverſaries began to wiſh for his reſtoration, not 
— able to bear without great uneaſineſs, the inſolence of 
the French. But as the ſtrong holds were in the hands of 
the friends of France, the faithful ſubjects could undertake 
nothing, unleſs ſupported by the Engliſh, who were with all 
poſhble diligence preparing the promiſed ſupplies. 

"Mean while, the king of France, who ſaw the gathering 
ſtorm, took meaſures to divert it, by procuring from Scot- 
land, a diverfion, to hinder the Engliſh from carrying their 
arms abroad. The king of Scotland, gained by the preſents 
and promiſes of the French monarch, ſuddenly broke the 
truce, and took Berwick caſtle by ſurpriſe *, the town hav- 
ing been diſmantled in the former wars. The earl of North- 
umberland x, governor of the northern counties, ſurprized 
at the loſs of that place, which was imputed to his negligence, 
drew together a body of troops V, with ſuch ſpecd that hs 
was at Berwick before the Scots had notice of his deſign. 
Immediately after he had inveſted the caſtle, and ſeizing 1 
bridge, the only paſs by which ſuccours could be thrown into 
the place, puſhed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that in nine days he 
took it by ſtorm. Douglaſs z, who was advancing to raile tic 
ſiege, finding himſelf diſappointed, haſtily retired, to avoid 
a battle, He was purſued by the carl of Northumberland, 
who, to retard the enemies. retreat, detached a body of fix 
hundred men, under the conduct of fir Thomas Muſgrave", 
with orders to amuſe them, without engaging too far. But 
whilſt he was himſelf advancing with the reſt of his army, 
he had intelligence, that his detachment was fallen into an 
ambuſh and entirely defeated Henry Percy his ſon, ſigha- 


bray, 
carl of Nottingham, the lords Nevil, Lucy, Stafford, &c. Froiſſurt, J. 2. 
C. 6. : : 
Archibald Douglaſs, whom Froiſſart calls conſtable of Scotland, |. 2. 
c. 6. | i 
2 Rapin by miſtake ſays ſix thouſand, This body conſiſted ony , 
three hundied lances, and the ſame number of archers. Sce Froiffart, l. 
2+ C. 7. 

» Sir Thomas Muſgrave, 2 

© About a hundred and forty of the Englyh were taken P! ifoners, 
with them Sir Thomas Muſgrave, Ibid, A pars 


and 
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, unſelf. as well as at the fiege of Berwick, as in the 
ſized him and gave ſuch ſignal — of his * ya courage, 
3 gained him the ſirname of Hotſpur. The plague be- 
75 ing to rage in the northern counties, obliged the two na- 
pn S a better obſervance of the truce without a new treaty d. 
N ] Mean time, the preparations for the aſſiſtance of 
al duke of Bretagne were vigorouſly carrying on. But as the 

ace roſe higher than was imagined, the parliament © 
r. the king another ſupply, the burden whereof was en- 
tirely borne by the nobility and clergy. Archbiſhops, biſhops, 
dukes, carls, and | mitred ] abbots, were taxed at ten marks f 
each, befides forty pence to be paid by the abbots for every 
one of their monks. The reſt of the clergy and nobility, and 
all that had places being rated according to their incomes, the 
ſupply produced very conſiderable ſums. 

The king of France was enraged with the duke of Bre- 
tagne, for attempting to recall the Engliſh into his country. 
At leaſt, he made that pretence to ſummon him before the 
court of peers, where the duke took care not to appear, But 
the widow of Charles de Blois ſent agents to the King, to re- 
coſent to him that he had no manner of right to confiſcate 
reragne, which was not originally a fief of the crown of 
France. She maintained, if any of the former dukes had 
thought proper to ſubmit to any perſonal ſervices to the kings 
of France, it was not in their power to ſubject the dukedom 
without the conſent of their people. But the court, regard- 
leſs of theſe remonſtrances, decreed the confiſcation 0 Bre- 
tagne to the king's uſe. This proceeding convincing the 
Bretons that Charles's quarrel was not ſo much with the duke 
asthe duchy, they were afraid of falling under the dominion 
of France, and ſceing their country a province of that king- 
dom. This apprehenſion produced an affociation of the 
great men, which ended at length in recalling their lawful 
ſovereign. The duke receiving the agreeable news haſtened 
his return, in expectation of the ſuccours preparing for him 
in England. He was received by his ſubjects with great de- 
monſtration of joy 5. Mean while, as the principal places 
were in the hands of his enemies, he earneſtly entreated the 
court of England to ſend him ſome troops to ſupport him, 
till a more powerful ſupply ſhould be ready. Upon theſe in- 
ſtances, the council diſpatched ſome ſhips with troops h. But 
they were for the moſt part loſt in a violent ſtorm. 

All this while, the French and Engliſh continued the war 
in ſeveral places, but without coming to a decifive battle. 
The governor of Cherbourg gained ſome advantage over 
the French, who had quickly their revenge by taking ſeveral 
merchantmen. | ; 

[1380]. The parliament which met in October 1380 K, 
granted the king a new aid to continue the war with France 
and Scotland, as well as to aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne. This 
parliament is famous for a ſtatute againit the blood-ſuckers, 
who had long devoured the land. I mean, the forcign eccle- 
fiaſticks, who by this ſtatute were rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any benefice in England. But as this probably would not 
be raffcient to curb the court of Rome, who did not think 
herſelf bound by acts of parliament, another ſtatute was made 
to render the pope's favours in that reſpect, fruitleſs to fo- 
reigners. By that act, all the king's ſubjects were forbid, 
on ſevere penalties, ,to farm benefices conferred on ſtrangers 
by the court of Rome. This was properly attaining the ſame 
cad another way. For the pope uſually giving Engliſh be- 
nefices to his domeſticks, to Italian biſhops and cardinals, 
theſe men could neither refide on their benefices, nor find any 
farmers in the kingdom. At the ſame time, the parliament 
petitioned the King to expel all foreign monks, for fear they 


A parliament was held this year, which met at Gloceſter, October 20, 


and granted the king the former ſubſidy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, 
tor three years: of wool forty-three ſhillings and four pence the ſack ; of 
wool-fells as much, that is; for every two hundred and fotty of them (ac- 
counting a hundred and twenty to the hundred;) and for leather four pounds 
fix ſhillings and eight pence every laſt, which were exported by denizens 
and ſtrangers, beſides the ancient cuſtom. And, as an additional grant, 
they gave betides thirteen {hillings and four pence for every ſack of wool, as 
much for every two hundred and forty wool-fells, and for every laſt of 
leather twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence. Alſo they gave fix-pence in the 
pound for every pound value of merchandize, as well of denizens-as ſtrangers, 
both imported and exported for one year. Brady, p. 338. Cotton's Abridg. 
P. 173. Rot. Parl. 2 Rich. II. Pa. 1. N. 1, 2, &c. 


* This parliament met April 25, at Weſtminſter, and took oft the mark 
"pM every ſack of wool, and the tix pence in the pound for all merchandize, 
Sven in the laſt parliament, but granted the king the ſubſidies of wools for 
CE longer; and a certain ſum of money of all degrees of men, trom 
the der to the loweſt; namely, every juſtice of the two benches, with 
of L ef baron, was to pay five pounds; an earl four pounds ; the mayor 
fun ondon four pounds; every alderman forty ſhillings, and a baron the 
C ©; Every advocate at law forty ſhillings. Brady's Append, N. 102, 

en s Abridg. p. 168. $9 

: Valſingham tays, fix marks, p. 221. 


U Was convoyed by fir Thomas Percy, and fir Hugh Calverly, and 
anded Aug 


. were to contribute to the aſſiſtance of the leſs able, to as none paid above fix- 


a T6 uſt 4, at a port near St. Malo's. Walſing. 
es hundred men ut arms, and four hundred archers, under the con- 
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ſhould give the Engliſh impreſſions deſtrucive of the good 
of the Ge. 

After the parliament's care of the eccleſiaſtical affairs, all 
the king's governors were removed, as well to retrench the 
great expence, as becauſe their number was prejudicial to his 
education. Inſtead of theſe lords, Thomas de Beauchamp, 
carl of Warwick, was choſen to have the ſole care of the 
king's education. 

Since Richard's acceſſion to the throne, his revenues had 
been ſo ill managed, that the houſe of commons wanted to 
know on whom the blame was to belaid. 'To that end, four- 
teen commiſhoners were appointed to examine to what uſes 
the revenues of the ctown had been put, and to lay their re- 
port before the next parliament, which was not to meet with- 
in a twelvemonth. 

Shortly after the ſuccours deſigned for the duke of Bre- 
tagne being ready, the command was given to the duke of 
Buckingham! the King's uncle. The prince landed at Ca- 
lais, in order to go to e by land. Perhaps he would 
have found it difficult to perform his enterpriſe, with an ar- 
my conſiſting only of eight thouſand men, had not the duke 
of Burgundy, who kept cloſe to him all the way, with much 
more numerous forces, received expreſs orders from the 
king of France his brother, not to attack the Engliſh. That 
monarch had a ſurer way to be rid of his enemies; namely, 
by a reconciliation with the duke of Bretagne, who deſired 
peaceably to enjoy his duchy, of which he ſaw no likeli- 
hood, as long as France was his enemy. For this reaſon, 
the duke of Buckingham meeting with little oppoſition, com- 
nutted great ravages upon his rout. Whilſt he was march- 
ing, the king of France died, leaving for ſucceſſor Charles VI. 
his eldeſt ſon, about twelve years of age. His death might 
have been very advantageous to the Engliſh, if the duke of 
Bretagne had firmly adhered to their intereſts. But the duke 
thinking it his wiſeſt courſe to take advantage of the confu- 
ſion of the court of France, in the beginning of a minority, 
ſpecdily concluded his treaty with the new king u, who grant- 
ed him whatever he could deſire. 

The poſture of affairs bemg changed by that agreement, 
the Engliſh were very coldly received in Bretagne. The 
duke did not openly declare himſelf at firſt, becauſe the Eng- 
liſh were in poſſeſſion of Breſt, However it was eaſy to 2 
he had no deſign to make uſe of them, fince all the towns 
denied them admittance. At length, the duke opened his 
mind to the duke of Buckingham, and making the beit ex- 
cuſe he could, provided him with ſhips to return into Eng- 
land, 

The plague which raged at the ſame time in England and 
Scotland, cauſed the truce to be renewed between the two 
kingdoms till the next Eaſter. | 

Though it was agreed that the parliament ſhould not 
meet under a twelvemonth, ſome unexpected affairs obliged 
the king to aflemble it in November ®, in order to demand 
a freſh ſupply of money, which was accordingly granted, to 
enable him to execute the reſolutions which I ſhall preſently 
ſpeak of. But whereas the nobility and clergy had ſupplicd 
the former aid, this was levied by way of poll-tax, from 
which no perſon was exempted, not even the very monks 
and nuns. All above fifteen years old were to pay twelve 
pence a head, | 

One cannot but wonder, that whilſt the kingdom was 
actually engaged in a war with France and Scotland, the 
king's council ſhould think of leaving it unprovided, by ſend- 
ing troops to the king of Portugal who was in war with Caſ- 
tile, But private intereſt prevailed above that of the public, 


duct of fir John Arundel, the two knights mentioned in the laſt note, and 
many other knights and eſquires; fir John Arundal's ſhip was loſt, and him- 
ſelf drowned ; as likewife twenty-five more; and above a thoutand men. 

This happened December 16. Walſing. Froiſſart. Stow, p. 282. 

Sir John Barleſton, who being ſtraitened for want of proviſions, ſallied 
with the beſt part of his garriſon, to go and fetch ſome in: in his return, he 
was met by a party of French, with whom encountering, he was knocked 
down, and lay for dead, but was reſcued by ſir Geoffrey Worſelee. Walſin g. 

This parliament, which Rapin here places in October 1 380, is proba- 
bly the ſame that met at Gloceſter in 1378. See above, noto d. As for the 
act mentioned here by him, it was made in the parliament, which met this 
year 1380, on January 17, at Weſtminſter, This parliament- granted the 
king one fifteenth and a half to be taken out of the cities and towns, and 
and one tenth and a half to be taken within cities and towns, by way of 
loan, until the next parliament. © They alſo granted the ſubſidy of wools, 
wool-tells, and ſkins, from the fraſt of St. Michael next until Michaelmas 
then next enſuing. Rot, Parl. 3 Ric. II. N. 12, 16. Cotton's Abridg. 
p- 182. &c. | 

| Thomas of Woodſtock. _ 

» Though he had in the beginning of this year, viz. on March 1, con- 
cluded an offenſive and*defenhive league with king Richard. Rymer's Fed, 
tom. VII. p. 236. 8 


November 2, at Northampton. The ſufficient people in every town 
Cotton's 


This 


ty groats, including thoſe for hunſelf and wife. Brady, p. 343. 
Abridg. p. 188. Z 


1 
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as is uſual in the councils of the kings, eſpecially during 
minorities. The motive of a reſolution, ſeemingly ſo little 
agreeable to the-ſtate of the kingdom, was this. Ferdinand, 
king of Portugal, had undertaken againſt John, King of 
Caſtile, ſon of Henry the Baſtard, a war beyond his ſtrength. 
He had been ſo unſucceſsful, that inſtead of making con- 
queſts upon his enemy, he had drawn him into his domini- 
ons, The ill ſucceſs of the war made him court the alliance 
of the Engliſh, in order to obtain ſuccours againſt the Caſ- 
tilians, their common enemies. Though it was by no means. 
proper to ſend troops ſo far, when England could hardly de- 
fend her own coaſts, the duke of Lancaſter's credit was ſo 
great in the council, that it was reſolved, Ferdinand ſhould be 
aſſiſted. The reſolution was coloured with the pretence of 
hindering the growth of the king of Caſtile, mortal enemy of 
the Engliſh, but the duke of Lancaſter's private intereſt was 
the ſole motive. This prince, who had aſſumed the title of 
king of Caſtile, on account of his marriage with Conſtantia, 
eldeſt daughter of Peter the Cruel, hoped that by ſending 
troops into Portugal, they might be ſerviceable in promoting 
his own affairs. And therefore, after the parliament's appro- 
bation of the intended expedition, and grant of a ſupply to 
carry it on, he cauſed the command of the troops to be given 
to the duke of Cambridge his brother, defigning ſpeedily to 
follow him in perſon with greater forces. Mean while, as 
the truce with Scotland was about to expire“, the council, 
by his direction, reſolved to propoſe to the king of Scotland 
the prolongation thereof, otherwiſe the ſending of the troops 
into Portugal might be obſtructed. That the negotiation 
might not tail of ſucceſs, he undertook it himſelf, and with- 
out delay repaired to the frontiers of the two kingdoms, where 
the Scotch embaſſadors were likewiſe to be. But whilſt he. 
was treating with them, there happened in England affairs of 
much more conſequence than the truce with Scotland, or the 
war with Caſtile b. | ; 
1381 ] The poll-tax impoſed by the parliament was levied 
with great gentleneſs, inſomuch that the collectors excuſed 


many perſons. But as there are but too many who make it 


their buſineſs to enrich themſelves at the expence of the pub- 
lic, there were ſome that perſuaded the king and council, if 
the tax was levied with more ſtrictneſs, it would bring in 
much greater ſums, and even offered money to have the ma- 
nagement of it, Very probably, they were Flemings that 
farmed the tax, and obliged themſelves to give the king a 
certain ſum for the produce thereof. The new collectors ap- 
pointed by theſe farmers, levied the tax with extreme rigour. 
One who collected in Kent, demanding of a tyler at Dept- 
ford, named Walter, twelve pence for one of his daughters, 
the father affirmed ſhe was under the age mentioned in the 
act. Whereupon the inſolent collector, as theſe ſort of people 
generally are, endeavouring to know the truth by an indecent 
action, the father with his hammer knocked out his brains. 
All the ſpectators applauded the action, and promiſed the 
murderer, commonly called Wat Tyler a, to protect him. At 
the ſame time, the ſpirit of rebellion ſeized not the inhabi- 
tants of Deptford alone, but likewiſe all the meaner ſort of 
the county of Kent, who were ſoon followed by thoſe of Eſ- 
ſex. The poll-tax was not their ſole grievance. The people 
of thoſe parts had long been in a ferment, which being in- 
flamed by this accident, broke out into open rebellion, They 
complained of the little care to hinder the frequent deſcents 
of the French, who had committed great ravages in the two 
counties, To this was added a general diſcontent againſt the 
judges, and all the agents of the law, who ruined families by 
their extortions, The nobles and gentry were no leſs hated 
by the peaſants, on account of the right of villainage, which 
was greatly abuſed, The populace were moreover extremely 
incenſed againſt the duke of Lancaſter, who was charged 
with caufing by his negligence all the calamities the two 
counties had endured, All theſe complaints being ſpread, 
and countenanced by the ſeditious, or as ſome affirm, by the 
monks, who thought themſelves injured by the poll-tax, to 
which they were liable, produced a wonderful effect. In a 
ſhort time, Wat Tyler, choſen by the ſeditious, chief and 
protector of the poor people, ſaw himſelf at the head of above 


a hundred thouſand men, breathing revenge on the nobility, 


and profeſſors of the law. Thus attended, he marched di- 


» This ſummer the Scots had made an incurſion into Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland, and carried off a large booty, and among the reſt, about forty 
thouſand beaſts of all forts, Wall, | 

? This ycar, a famous fingle combat was fought on June 7, at Weſtmin- 
ſter, in the king's preſence, between John Anneflee, knight, and Thomas 
Katryngton, Eig; whom the aforeſaid knight had accuſed in parliament, of 
ticaſon, tor ſelling to the French the caſtle of St. Saviour's, built by the 
lord Chandos, in the ifle of Cotentin, in France; Katrynton was overcome, 
and thereupon run mad. For a full account of this tranſaction, ſee Wall. p. 


a 1, 


4 Walfingham ſays, he was called Walter Helier, on Tyler, p. 252. 


rectly to London, freeing in his rout, all the priſoners det 
ed in the public gaols, Among theſe was a prieſt of Mad. 
ſtone, John Ball“, who by his ſeditious ſermons, raiſed the 
people's fury to the utmoſt height. He perſuaded them, th - 
all men being ſons of Adam, there ought to be no diftine. 
tion, and conſequently it was their duty to reduce the world 
to a perfect equality, Purſuant to this maxim, they reſolved 
to diſpatch all the nobility, and thoſe that were diſtinguiſheq 
by their poſts, So, without further conſideration, they cut 
off the heads of all the lords, gentlemen, judges, counſellors 
and lawyers, that fell into their hands. They bound they, 
ſelves by oath, never to acknowledge for king, any man 
whoſe name ſhould be John. This reſolution ſprung from 
their hatred to the duke of Lancaſter, who bore that n 
and was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the crown. 

Richard hearing the ſeditious were come as far as Black. 
heath, where Wat Tyler reviewed his army, ſent to know 
what they wanted. They replied, they had affairs of great 
moment to communicate to the king, and deſired to talk 
with him in perſon. This inſolent requeſt being debated 
in council, ſome were of opinion the king ſhould comply 
with the rebels, alledging, that as he was not in condition tg 
oppoſe force to force, gentleneſs was the only way to gain 
them. But Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
[Robert de] Hales, prior of St. John's, and high treaſurer of 
England, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, maintaining it was not ſafe 
for the king to truſt his perſon with the rabble. According! 
the rebels requeſt was rejected with threats, little agreeable 
to the preſent ſituation of the court. Upon this news, the ſedi. 
tious fell into ſuch a fury, that immediately they marched to. 
wards London, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Southwark, parted 
from the city by the Thames. The plunder of the ſuburbs hay. 
ing given them no great interruption, they endeavoured to en- 
ter the city. London-bridge had then gates, which being ſhut 
at their approach, might have ſtopped for ſome time their 
impetuoſity, it the mob, who prefently fided with them, had 
not opened them in ſpite of the magiſtrates. Nothing more 
oppoſing their march, they entered the city, where they com- 
mitted all the ravages that could be expected from ſo numer- 
ous a body, guided ſolely by their fury. The duke of Lan- 
caſter's palace * was reduced to aſhes, and the houſes of ſuch 
as they deemed their enemies, were given up to be plundered, 
However, their leaders pretending not to be ſwayed by aya- 
rice, hindered their people from appropriating to themſelves 
any part of the booty. They even threw into the fre, 
which conſumed all the plundered riches, a man that would 
have retained a piece of plate. In the univerſal confuſion, 
wherein London was like a town taken by ſtorm, the arch- 
biſhop's palace, and the temple with all the writings kept 
there, were devoured by the flames t. The houſes of the 
judges, lords, and principal citizens, ſhared the ſame fate, The 
unruly mob took care to accompliſh their oath, to extirpate 
all appearances of grandeur or diſtinction. The Fleming, 
againſt whom they were extremely incenſed, were above all 
others expoſed to their fury. They dragged them from the 


churches where they had taken ſanctuary, and upon their not 


being able to pronounce certains words, very difficult for fo- 
reigners, they were immediately maſſacred. : 
After the rebels had thus given theſe firſt marks of their 
fury, they approached the Tower, which might have been 
eafily defended”, if the terror ſpread in the garriſon had 
not eauſed them to open the gates. There they found the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the treaſurer, who thought 
themſelves ſafe in that place, and without any procels, cut 
off their heads. This done, they divided themſelves into 
three bodies. Wat Tyler remained about the Tower with 
thirty thouſand men. Jack Straw [another of their captains} 
advanced into the city with the rebels of Eſſex, to the num- 
ber of ſixty thouſand. The reſt, under the conduct of ano- 
ther leader, lodged themſelves upon Mile-end-green. 
Mean time, the king and council were in the utmoſt per- 
plexity. After long debates how to ſtop theſe furious proceed- 
ings, no better way was found than to offer the rebels an authen, 
tick charter, confirming the privileges of the people * and 
a general pardon for all crimes committed ſince the inſurtec. 
tion. The Eſſex men readily accepted the offers, though the 
were now in the heart pf the city. Accordingly leaving ſome 


= Rapin calls him John Staw, The mob let him out of Maidſtone gaol, 
He preached to the army upon this proverbial rhyme : 


When Adam dalfe and Eve ſpan, 
Who was then a gentleman ? 


The Savoy. 41 2 * | 
t And alſo the hoſpital of St. John's, Clerkepwell, _ . 
v There were at that time ſix hundred warlike men in it, and fix hun 
archers. Walling. ; | lanes i 
„This charter confirmed no privileges, but only aboliſhed villa i 
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of theit leaders to haſten the charters and pardon,, they re- 
turned to their homes. 

But Wat Tyler was not fo tractable, mah, © he pretended 
his ſole aim was to obtain equitable terms. However as he 
appeared willing to enter into negotiation with the king him- 
ſelf, Richard with a few attendants came to Smithfield, from 
whence he ſent a knight *, to defire him to come and confer 
with him. Wat infolently replied, he would come when he 
thought proper. Nevertheleſs he moved forward at the head 
of his troops, but fo flowly that the king beginning to be out 
of patience, and willing to preſs him to make more haſte, ſent 
the ſame knight to him, which had like to have coſt him his 
life, Wat Tyler was juſt entered Smithfield, when the knight 
delivered the king's metlage, without alighting, not imagin- 
ing he would ſtand upon that ceremony, But the proud leader 
was ſo offended at his want of reſpect, that he was going to 
kill him, if the king, who was himſelf advancing, had not 
cried out to the knight to diſmount. 

In Wat Tyler's conference with the king, being both on 
horſeback, be made ſuch extravagant propoſals, that Richard 
knew not what to ſay to him. He demanded in ſhort, that 
all the ancient laws ſhould be aboliſhed, and the government 
modelled according to certain fantaſtical notions framed by 
himſelf 7. Whilſt he made theſe demands, he now and then 
lifted up his ſword, as it were to threaten the king *, in caſe 
he granted not immediately what the rebels would have, This 
brutiſh infolence fo raiſed the indlignation of [William] Wal- 
worth, mayor of London, who attended the king, that with- 
out confidering to what danger he expoſed his maſter, he diſ- 
charged ſuch a blow on the rebel's head with his ſword, as laid 
him dead at his feet ?. 

This action, no leſs imprudent than bold, would naturally 
have occaſioned the ruin of the king and all his attendants, 
but by an unexpected good chance, produced a contrary et- 
fect. It is true, when the rebels ſaw their leader on the 
ground, they encouraged one another to revenge his death, 
Nay their bows were now bent to ſhoot at the king at his re- 
tinue. But Richard prevented the danger, by a bolder and 
more prudent action than could be expected from a young 
prince of fifteen years. Inſtead of flying, he turned to the 
rebels, and cried with a reſolute and courageous voice, What, 
my lieges ! will you then kill your king? be not concerned 
for the loſs of your leader, I myſelf will now be your gene- 
ral; follow me into the field, and you ſhall have whatever you 
defire, Upon ſaying theſe words, he gently turned his horſe, 
and putting himſelf at their head, rode towards St. George's 
fields. The young king's reſolution made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the rebels, that imagining he really declared for them, they 
altered their firſt purpoſe, and followed him without delay. 
They were no ſooner come into the fields, but they ſaw 
marching towards them a troop of a thouſand armed citizens, 
raiſed by the mayor under the conduet of fir Robert Knolles, 
an officer of great reputation. The fight ſtruct them with 
ſuch terror, that falſely imagining the whole city was in arms 
to attack them, the foremoſt ranks threw down their arms 
and begged quarter. This proceeding terrifying the reſt who 
knew not the cauſe, every one prefled to follow their exam- 
ple. Thus in a few moments the whole multitude was diſ- 
perſed without the effuſion of any blood but the leader's. 

One cannot, without wonder, conſider an event ſo fingular 
and full of extraordinary circumſtances. An inſurrection in- 
deed is not fo very ſtrange, but to ſee it headed by ſuch a 
perſon as War Tyler, is not uſual, though the like inſtances 
may poſhbly be found in other hiſtories. But it is doubtleſs 
beyond the common courſe of events, for a fingle man, as 
the mayor of London, to dare to kill the leader, attended by 
thirty thouſand men, It is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that a young 
prince, but fifteen years old, ſhould have ſuch a preſence of 
mind and reſolution, and that his boldneſs ſhould produce ſo 
good an effect. In fine, that ſo numerous a multitude, juſt 


and granted the rebels a pardon, The contents of it were as follows:“ Rich- 
8 &c. Know ye, that of our ſpecial grace, we have manumiſſed, or ſet 
rec, all and fingular our liege ſubjects, and other of the county of Eſſex; 
and them and every of them from all bondage, do releaſe and acquit by theſe 
1 And alſo we pardon to our ſaid liegemen and ſubjects, all manner ot 
Tones, treaſons, tranſgreſſions, and extortions, by them, or any of them, in 
05 _ N done or committed, &c.“ Witneſs ourſelf at Lon- 

ne roth ot June, in the 4th year of our reign, Ibid. p. 254. 

Sir John Newton. Wall N > 5 
F: 4 a general enfranchiſement of all bondmen; he demanded, that 
Fu ee parks, and chaſes, thould be made free and common to all, ſo 
io all © Poor as well as the rich, ſhould have liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt, 
8 places throughout the kingdom, &c, Knighton, 

— alſo took hold of the king's bridle, Ibid, 

mod 3 king had ordered. the mayor to arreſt Tyler. Walſing. For this 
Ys Ae king Richard knighted the mayor, and alſo John Philpot, Ni- 
worth, . and Robert Laund, alderman; and gave fir William Wal- 
* a hundred pounds per annum; and to the other three, forty pounds 
annum for eyer, Not long after he knighted Nicholas Twytord, and 
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glutted with blood and flaughter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden 
by a pannick fear, at the fight of a few armed citizens, is what 
cannot be confidered without aſtoniſhment, and without aſ- 
cribing the cauſe to him who holds the hearts of the people 
in his hand. And indeed, we ſhall fee preſently, that no leſs 
than a ſort of miracle could prevent the utter deſtruction of 
England, conſidering the pernicious defigns the rebels had 
formed. 

It was not only in the counties of Kent and Eſſex, that 
the ſpirit of rebellion poſſeſſed the people. Whilſt Wat 
Ball and John Wraw®, two ſeditious prieſts, ſtirred up the 
populace of Suffolk, where they quickly aſſembled fifty 
thouſand men. They committed numberleſs barbaritics, as 
if they were afraid of being out-done in cruelty, by thoſe 
who exerciſed their fury in London. Sir John Cavendiſh, 
chief juſtice, fell a ſacrifice to their rage. After that, they 
burnt all the ancient charters in the abbey of St. Edmundſ- 
bury, and in the univerſity of Cambridge. 

On the other hand, Litteſter, an ale-houſe-keeper®, at 
Norwich, headed another body of rebels in the county of 
Norfolk, and cruelly put to death all the judges and lawyers 
that fell into his hands. As for the lords and gentlemen, he 
had the inſolence to oblige them to ſerve him on the knee, 
and if any one ſcrupled to ſubmit to that indignity, he in- 
ſtantly ordered his head to be cut off. In this manner he 
treated the earl of Suffolk d, who would not feign to approve 
of their rebellion. As it was impoſſible for the king's council, 
to take timely meaſures to remedy theſe diſorders, it was 
neceflary that private perſons ſhould of them ſelves endeavour, 
without ſtaying for orders from court, to free themſelves from 
the impending danger. Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, 
a prelate of great courage, though educated in an unwarlike 
profeſhon, thought it his duty to do ſomething more than 
barely offer up prayers, on ſo preſſing an occaſion, which 
equally threatened clergy and laity. He headed a few loyal 
ſubjects, attacking the rebels made a terrible ſlaughter ©. The 
two leaders Wraw and Litteſter being taken in the fight, the 
firſt was beheaded upon the ſpot, and the other ſent to Lon- 
don, to receive the juſt reward of his crimes. 

The troubles being appeaſed ſooner, and more happily 
than could. be expected, the king by adviſe of his council, 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the guilty. To that end, the lords had 
orders to raiſe in every county, troops of known loyalty, 
and lead them to London. In a ſhort time was drawn to- 
gether an army of forty thouland men, which being di- 
vided in two bodies, one marched into the county of Kent, 
At the head of the other the king went himſelf to puniſh 
the people of Eſſex, who began to ſtir again, upon the re- 
vocation of the charter and general pardon, with which 
they had been allured?. As theſe people had not had time 
to take juſt meaſures, and found themſelves prevented by 
the king's diligence, they were eaſily deteated. Great num- 
bers were ſlain, and many others reſerved for public ex- 
amples. Amongſt the laſt, was Jack Straw, companion 
of Wat Tyler, and head of the Eſſex rebels. He con- 
tefled, if they had ſucceeded in their projects, as they had 
reaſon to expect, their deſign was to murder the king, root 
out the nobility and clergy, excepting the mendicant triars, 
part England into ſeveral kingdoms, make Wat Tyler king 
of Kent, abolith all the ancient, and make new laws. 
Probably theſe projects were formed only in general, and it 
may be, over their bowls, whilſt they were on the march to 
London. Be that as it will, ſuch a defign managed by heads 
little capable of executing it, could hardly fail of 2 in 
the ruin of the authors. It is affirmed, that befides thoſe 
that fell with their arms in their hands, above fifteen hundred 
died by the hangmans. Judge Treſilian was commiſſioned 
to go into the revolted counties, and try the guilty. As the 
number was very great, he had an opportunity to gratify his 
cruel and barbarous temper, in puniſhing the unfortunate 


Adam Francis, two other aldermen. Stow's Survey, b. I. p. 261. Knighton, 
col, 2637. It is a common notion that the dagger was added, upon this ac- 
count to the arms of the city of London : but Mr, Stow thinks 1t to be St, 
Paul's ſword, Survey, I. 2. p. 186. f 

b They are ſuppoſed to give themſelves theſe names, in contempt of the 
nobility and gentry, 

© Adyer, Wall, 

4 This is a miſtake, William Ufford, then earl of Suffolk, was not be- 
headed by Litteſter, For, underſtanding that the mob intended to ſurprize 
him, and carry him along with them, to countenance their irregular doings ; 
he ſuddenly roſe from ſupper, and diſguiting himſelf, came through by-ways 
to the king at St, Albans, with a wallet on his ſhoulder, pretending to be a 
ſervant of fir Roger Boys. Ibid. 

e At North-Walſham. in Norfolk, Idem. 

f This revocation was done by a proclamation under the great feal, dated 
at Chelmstord, July 2, Walſing. 15 

s The chief of whom were John Straw, John Kerby, Alan Treder, 
Thomas Scot, Ralph Rugge, and John Starling, who had beheaded azrch- 
billop Sudbury ; John Liteſter, &c. Idem. | 
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wretches, to whom he ſhewed no favour, The cruelties he 
exerciſed during his commiſſion, may well be compared to 
thoſe practiſed of late years by a judge of the ſame charac- 
ter h, in the reign of James II. 

There are hiſtorians who would father this rebellion upon 
the Wickliffites (who were commonly called Lollards) but 
without any foundation. It is certain, religion had no ſhare 
in the commotions, fince the duke of Lancaſter, open pro- 
tector of Wickliff, was the principal object of the rebels ma- 
lice. Beſides, Wickliff who then reſided on his living of Lut- 
terworth in Leiceſterſhire, was never queſtioned on that account. 
All that can be alledged to give the leaſt colour to this 
accuſation, is that John Ball, a Franciſcan friar, one of the 
ringleaders of the rebels, was a little before thrown into pri- 
ſon by order of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for preaching 
the new doctrine. But it cannot be inferred from thence, 
that Wickliff's followers excited the inſurrection. More- 
over, inſurrections cauſed by a religious zeal, are ſeldom ap- 
peaſed in ſo ſhort a time as this, which laſted but a month 
trom the beginning to the end. 

The duke of Lancaſter was on the northern borders, when 
the rebellion broke out in Kent, which les at the other end 
of the kingdom. Upon the firſt news, he ſpeedily conclud- 
ed a three years truce | with the Scots, for fear theſe commo- 
tions ſhould render them more difficult. Mean while as he 
was apprehenſive of expoſing himſelf to the rage of his ene- 
mies, i he returned to court, and alſo of giving the northern 
counties a pretence to imitate the ſouthern, if he ſtaid in the 
kingdom, he choſe to retire into Scotland, where he remain- 
ed till the ſedition was appeaſed. The king of Scotland of- 
fered him twenty thouſand men, to ſuppreſs the rebels, but 


he refuſed them, leſt by introducing foreigners, he ſhould 


cauſe a general revolt in the kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, he could not prevent his enemies from ſpreading 
a report, that he deſigned to march to London at the head of 
a Scotch army, and ſeize the crown. But he eaſily clear- 
ed himſelf from that groundleſs accuſation. 

Whilſt, by this unexpected inſurrection, Richard ſaw him- 
ſelf in danger of lofing his crown and life, his embaſſadors 
were negotiating his marriage in Germany. In the year 
1379, he would have eſpouſed the daughter of Barnabas duke 
ot Milan. This project not ſucceeding, he demanded in 
1380, a princeſs of Bavaria, daughter of the late emperor 
Lewis. But that negotiation had no better ſucceſs than the 
former. Art laſt, on May 2, 1381, his marriage with Anne 
of Luxemburgh, ſiſter of the emperor Wenceflaus, was con- 
cluded at Nurembergh. The princeſs arriving in England k 
a little after the troubles were appeaſed, was received with 
great pomp, agrecably to the king's humour, who was very 
tond of theſe kinds of folemnitics, 

[1382] Edmund, earl of March, grandſon of Roger 
Mortimer, beheaded in the beginning ot the reign of Ed- 
ward III. died in February 1382, in his government of Ire- 
land. He had married Philippa, only daughter of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. and by her had a 
fon called Roger, who ſucceeded him in his honour of earl 
of March. 

The parliament, which met about the end of the year 13810, 
and was prorogued on account of the queen's arrival, ſat 
again in May the next year. Some hiſtorians affirm, in this par- 
liament an act was paſſed, impowering the biſhops to impriſon 
hereticks without the King's licenſe. But others upon better 
grounds maintain, the commons refuſed to paſs the bill, and 
that the biſhops obtained that power of the king alone m. 
This laft opinion 15 confirmed by the complaints made after- 
wards by the commons to the king, as of a breach of privi- 
lege. Be that as it will, it is certain, before that time the 
biſhops had no ſuch power, without the King's expreſs con- 
ſent for every particular caſe. Of this there are proofs in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, where we find the like per- 
miſſions granted by Edward III. to the biſhop of London and 


h Judge Jeffreys. _ 

From July 18, 138 r. till Febr. 2, 1383. See Rymer's Fœd. tom VII. 
p- 312, &c. 

& She arrived at Dover, about the latter end of December, and was mar- 
ried to the king, in the chapel royal at Weſtminſter, on January 14. She 
was crowned ſoon after. Inſtead of her bringing any dower, king Richard 

ave the emperot no lets than ten thouſand marks, or eighty thouſand florins, 
tor his alliance ; and was alſo at the whole charge of her journey, and com- 
ing over. Tyrrel, p. 871. Wall. Kymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 296, 301, 
336.—At her requeſt, king Richard granted a general pardon, upon her 
arrival. Ibid. p. 337. 

| This parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on November 2, and repeal- 
ed the grant of manumiſhon of villains, made by the king, during the late 
inturcection ; it alſo continued the ſubſidy of wool, leather and wool-fells, 
Rot, Parl. 5 Ric, II. n. 8, 13, 40. Cotton's Abridg. p. 195, Wall. p. 
280. ; 

uw The act was as follows: “ Foraſmuch as it is openly known, that there 
be divers cen perions within the realm, going from county to county, and 
£1001. tom 16 1040, who by their ſubtle and ingenious words, do draw the 


others, It is evident theſe permiſſions would have been ne. 
leſs, had the biſhops enjoyed that privilege without the king! 
conſent. Befides, in a commiſſion of the ſame nature directe 
by Richard II. to the univerſity of Oxford, extant alio in 
the collection, there is no mention of any ſtatute upon that 
ſubject, though it was a conſtant cuſtom when the king ag. 
ed by virtue of an act of parliament, to mention it in his let. 
ters patent or orders. Of this we may be eaſily ſatisfied ig 
the ſame collection. 

Richard being now in his ſeventeenth year, began my. 
plainly to diſcover his inclinations, which hitherto had been 
reſtrained by the authority of his governors. He had a high 
conceit of his own merit, and chought himſelf as well qyz. 
lified to govern the ſtate as Edward II. was at his age. Bur 
there was a great difference between theſe two princes, Fq. 
ward, when very young, with a great penetration had none 
but noble and generous inclinations, tending to his own glor; 
and his people's happineſs. Richard, on the contrary, mind. 
ed only trifles, and thought of nothing but his pleaſures, He 
loved pomp and magnificence more than any of his preg. 
ceſſors, and thereby ran into ſuperfluous expences, which 
idly conſumed his revenues. Flatterers had a great inf. 
ence over him. He expreſſed as much eſteem tor thoſe thy; 
applauded his paſſions, as averſion for thoſe that adviſed him 
to lead a life worthy a great prince. Not being of a warlike 
diſpoſition, he was obſerved in council to be always inclineg 
to negotiation, rather than to vigorous reſolutions. As ſoon a; 
he was our of his childhood, he was ſeen to chooſe favour. 
ites, whoſe inclinations ſuited with his own, or at leaſt why 
artfully feigned to approve of whatever he did. Among 
theſe was Alexander Nevil archbiſhop of York, Robert de 
Vere earl of Oxford, a young man full of vivacity, whoſe 
youthful ſallies were very pleaſing to his maſter, Michac] de 
la Pole, a merchant's ſon of London, and judge Trefilian, 
who never wanted reaſon to countenance whatever was 
agreeable to the king. Theſe favourites, who miſled op. 
portunity to flatter him, were amply rewarded for the leaſt 
petty ſervices, whilſt thoſe who managed the public affair, 
and took all the pains, were very little regarded. This be 
haviour began to be diſpleaſing to the people, when an acci- 
dent, towards the end of the year, quite put them out of 
conceit with their ſovereign. One of the forementioned 
courtiers obtaining of the king a conſiderable grant, Richard 
Scrope, the chancellor, refuſed to annex the great {cal to the 
patent. He plainly told the perſon that ſolicited him, thar 
the duty of his office would not ſuffer him to fet the {zal, 
committed to his keeping by the parliament, to all the king's 
indiſcreet grants, till he had acquired a little more exper. 
ence, Richard, provoked at the retuſal, ſent for the great 
ſeal, but he refuſed to deliver it, as holding it not ot the 
king, but of the parliament. This reſolution ſtil] farther in- 
cenſing the young prince, he went himſelf to the chance, 
lor to require his obedience. Whereupon the chancellor 
delivered him the ſeal, declaring he would ſerve him no 
more in any public poſt, but content himſelf with Keeping 
in all other things the allegiance due from a ſubject to his 
ſovereign. Richard kept the great ſeal ſome days in hs 
hands, and for fear another chancellor ſhould obſtruct in like 
manner his inconſiderate grants, he put the ſeal himſelf to 
ſeveral patents, and then delivered it to Robert Braybrook, 
biſhop of London, who probably was not ſo ſcrupulous 5 
his predeceſſor. This action, extolled by the tavourit 
with great commendations of the king's ſteadineſs, diſpleat- 
ed the reſt of the nation. The king began from thenccio!- 
ward to be conſidered as a prince capable of falling into great 
exceſles, unleſs timely care was taken to bridle his paſſions. 

For that purpoſe, in the next meeting of the parliament”, 
the houſe of commons reſolved to remedy an inconvenience, 
ariſing from the too great authority the king began to afſume. 
The power given to the biſhops to impriton hereticks, Ws 
conſidered as very deſtructive to liberty, ſince the clerg) 


ople to hear their ſermons, and do maintain them in their errors by 2 
— and by great routs. It is ordained and aſſented in this pretent by 
liament, that the king's commiſſions be made, and directed to the thei! - 
and other miniſters of our ſovereign lord the king, or other futhcient pe 
ſons learned, and according to the certifications of the _ thereof, 10 : 
made in the chancery from time to time, to arreſt all ſuch preachers, 7 
alto their fautors, maintainers, and abetters, and to hold them in ay 
and ſtrong priſon, till they will juſtify to them according to the law an 44 
ſon of the holy church. And the king willeth and commandeth, that he 
chancellor make ſuch commiſſions at all times, that he by the prelates, or _ 
of them ſhall be certified, and thereof required as is atoreſud. wo 
the firſt ſtatute againſt the followers of Wickliff, and indeed was no 8 
parliament duly made, but only by the king and the clergy. 1s la Pol 

" Of Kingſton upon Hull, of which place his tather . illiam de l 
was the firſt mayor. Dogdale's Baron. vol. 2. p. 8 week mw 

o This parliament met at Weſtminſter, October 6, and in it the _—_ 7 
commons granted the king a fifteenth, and a tenth out ol the cities 
towns, Rot. Parl. Cotton's Abridg. p. 281. 


They 
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thereby became in a manner abſolute maſters of the honour 
and fortune of private perſons, 'The complaints from all parts 
obliged the commons to preſent a petition to the king, to re- 
yoke a conceſſion to which they had not given their conſent”, 
Richard, who wanted money, durſt not reject the parlia- 


ment's requeſt. But ſome pretend that by the artifices of the 


clergy, the revocation was razed out of the ,parliament rolls, 
where it is not to be found. 

The ſchiſm ſtill continued in the church, to the great 
ſcandal of the chriſtians, who were in doubt which of the 
two popes was to be regarded as Chriſt's vicar. Urban, whoſe 

arty was ſtrongeſt, perceiving ſpiritual weapons were in- 
ſufficient, thought it more advantageous to. uſe temporal arms. 
To that end, he publiſhed againſt Clement and his adherents 
a cruſade, of which Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, was 
declared general. The pope by the bull granted the ſame 
indulgences 1 to all that were willing to engage in the under- 
taking, as to thoſe who bore arms againſt the infidels. The 
effect produced in England by the publication of the cruſade, 
anſwered the pope's wiſhes, The nobles, gentry, people, and 
clergy engaged in it with the ſame ardour as if they had been 
to wage war with the enemies of the chriſtian name. Whilſt 
they waited for the parliament's approbation, which was not 
at all queſtioned, every one was diligently preparing to ob- 
tain the promiſed indulgences, either by ſerving in perſon 
in the war, or by contributing money for promoting the 

me. 
Wong the croiſes were making their preparations, the 
earl of Cambridge returned from Portugal, where he had met 
with the ſame treatment the earl of Buckingham his brother 
had done in Bretagne. That is, the king of Portugal uſed 
the Engliſh ſuccours, to make an advantageous peace with 
the king of Caſtile, to whom he even gave Beatrix his only 
daughter, promiſed the earl of Cambridge's eldeſt ſon. So 
the Engliſh prince returned extremely diffatisfied, after loſing 
all hopes of procuring his ſon the crown of Portugal, and 
of helping to place the duke of Lancaſter his brother on the 
throne of Caſtile ”. 

[1333] The parliament, which met in the beginning of the 
year 13835, not only approved of the cruſade publiſhed by 
Urban, but alſo granted a confiderable aid upon that account. 
When all was ready, the biſhop of Norwich embarked the 
croiſes, conſiſting of fifty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe. Upon his arrival at Calais he held a council of war, 
to confider which way he ſhould turn the arms of the croiles. 
Mott were for entering France, fince the bull imported, that 
the cruſade was deſigned againſt Clement and his adherents. 
Probably for that reaſon the court of England had engaged 
ſo heartily in the affair. But the general, for private reaſons 
not diſcovered in hiſtory, cauſed it to be reſolved that the 
war ſhould be carried into Flanders. To colour the reſolu— 
tion, it was alledged that Flanders was a fief of the crown 
of France, though the earl of Flanders had acknowledged 
pope Urban. So, contrary to the intention of the court, 
and, no doubt, of the pope himſelf, the croiſes invaded 
Flanders, and took Graveling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and 
Dunkirk, The earl of Flanders, ſurprized at the unexpected 
attack, levying ſome troops with all poſſible diligence, was 
ſo raſh, as with twelve thouſand men to offer the croiſes bat- 
tle, who had received a ftrong reinforcement from the Gan- 
tois. This daringneſs coſt him dear, ſince he had the mil- 
fortune to ſee that army, his only reſource, entirely routed. 
Reduced to this ſad extremity, and beholding his country on 
the point of being utterly deſtroyed, he ſaw no other way to 
free himſelf from the danger, but to apply to the court of 

rance, He repreſented to the young king's council, how 
much it concerned France to ſave Flanders, and the rather, 
becauſe, in all appearance, the deſign of the croiſes was not 
to reſt ſatisfied with that ſingle conqueſt. The court of France, 
rouled by theſe remonſtrances, or rather by their own inte- 
reſt, which would not ſuffer them to ſee Flanders in the hands 
of the Engliſh, reſolved to aſſiſt the earl. Charles VI. head- 


* They repreſented to him, © That that ſtatute was never agreed nor 


granted by the commons, but whatſoever was moved therein was without 
mer aſſent, a 


* » and therefore prayed that the ſaid ſtatute ſhould be diſannull- 
0 k Which was accordingly done. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 285. 

The form of the abſolution ran thus, „By authority 8 com- 
— — unto me for this purpoſe, I abſolve thee, A. B. from all thy fins 
3 ed, and for which thou art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou 

outdeſt confeſs, did they occur to thy memory, and grant thee with a full 
pardon of all thy 


ther fins, the reward of the juſt, and the aſſurance of eternal 
; — and I give thee moreover, all the privileges granted to thoſe who 

1 5 ar in defence of the Holy Land, and make thee partaker of the be- 
3 Prayers of the catholick church.“ Walſing. p. 295. 

© ides the parhiament above-mentioned, there was another held, or ra- 

Wiekli cat council at London, in the beginning of May, to whom John 

War - rs leven articles, containing the ſubſtance of his doctrine, 


Nt, Febr, 244 at Weſtminſter. It gave the biſhop of Norwich the fif- 
granted in the laſt parliament : who engaged, in confideration there- 
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ing a powerful army, marched againſt the eroiſés, who were 
befieging Ypres. Upon his approach they raiſed the fiege*, 
and retired to Bourbourg, where they were inveſted. The 
biſhop-general, wanting proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army, would have been at a loſs to free himſelf out of this 
ſtreight, had not the duke of Bretagne uſed his intereſt in 
his tavour. By the mediation of that prince, the croiſes ob- 


tained leave to retire, upon reſtoring the places they had 


taken. Thus ended the cruſade, undertaken for the ſole in- 
tereſt of Urban, without the pope or England receiving the 
leaſt benefit. When the biſhop was returned, the king or- 
dered the temporalities of his ſee to be ſeized , and ſeveral 
of his principal officers impriſoned, for not following their 
inſtructions. 

Whilſt the croiſes were employed in W Flanders, 
England was a great ſufferer, by the frequent deſcents of the 
French, and incurſions of the Scots. As there was no army 
on foot to repulſe the enemies, the king was forced to call a 
parliament “, who granted him a ſupply to continue the war 
with Scotland, the conduct whereof was committed to the 
duke of Lancaſter. The king of Scotland being informed of 
the preparations againſt him, ſued for peace, but it was ab- 
{olutely refuſed. 

Mean while the duke of Bretagne uſed his endeavours to 
reconcile the two crowns of France and England. With 
much ſolicitation, he at length prevailed with the two kings 
to ſend their plenipotentiaries between Calais and Boulogne. 
But the negotiation ended only in a truce for ten months, in 
which the kings of Scotland and Caſtile, if they defired it, 
were to be included, The duke of Burgundy, uncle of the 
king of France, *undertook to anſwer within ſuch a time for 
the king of Scotland. But the earl of Flanders his father- 
in-law, dying in the interval, his care to take poſſeſſion of 
his dominions, made him forget or neglect that engagement. 
Mean while, whether the Engliſh thought the Scots would 
not be included in the treaty, or were willing ta reap ſome 
advantage from the expence they had been at, the duke of 
Lancaſter went * and ravaged Scotland to the very gates of 
Edinburgh. This incurſion obliged the king of Scotland to 
defire to be included in the truce, which was granted by the 
mediation of the duke of Burgundy. 

[ 1384 ] Shortly after the duke of Lancaſter's return, a cer- 
tain Iriſh monk came to the court, then at Saliſbury ?, and 
diſcovered to the king a ſecret of great moment, namely, that 
the duke of Lancaſter his uncle had conſpired to murder the 
King and ſeize the crown. The accuſation was attended with 
ſo many circumſtances, that Richard could not help believ- 
ing it. But the duke without the leaſt emotion, vindicated 
himſelf upon each article, in ſuch a manner that the king 
ſeemed ſatisfied. He ordered however the accuſer to be 
taken into cuſtody, either to puniſh him or examine him more 
ſtrictly. But when he was to be brought before the council, 
he was found to be hanged over night in the priſon, without 
any poſſibility of diſcovering the author of the fact. This 
accident did the duke of Lancaſter great injury, becauſe the 
people were prejudiced againſt him, though it was as pro- 
bable that the monk was murdered by the authors of the ac- 
cuſation, as by the orders of the party accuſed, N 

Another accident, ſhortly after, confirmed the people in 
the ſuſpicion raiſed by the monk's report againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter. An alderman of London, a great favourite of the 
duke, being charged with - conſpiring againſt the king, was 
found guilty after a ſtrict examination. Though the duke 
was then abſent, his cloſe friendſhip with the criminal, and 
the endeavours of his friends to prevent the ſentence, and at- 
terwards to procure the king's pardon, occaſioned reflections 
not at all to the duke's advantage, He was then upon an 
embaſſy at Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand marks, in 
obtaining only the prolongation of the truce for ſome months. 

If the duke of Lancaſter was not beloved by the people, 
he was no leſs hated by the favourites, who could not hope 


to diſpoſe of all things at their pleaſure, as long as he was 


of, to ſerve the king one whole year in his wars in France, with three thou- 
ſand men at arms, and two thouſand five hundred archers, well mounted. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 286, &c. 

t His army mutinying, he was forced to raiſe the fiege, and to leave his 
great cannon behind him: but after this he obtained a complete victory over 
the French, in which three, or according to others, twelve thouſand of them 
were flain., Wall. 

v Walſ. ſays, the 8 him, juſt as he was going to em- 
bark, which it ſeems the biſhop took no notice of, p. 298. The temporali- 
ties of Norwich biſhoprick were reſtored, October 24, 1383. Rymer's 
Feed. tom VII. p. 479. 

* Which met at Weſtminſter, on October 25, and granted the king a fif- 
teenth; ſixpence for every pound of merchandize, and two ſhillings of every 
tun of wine. Cotton's Abridg. p. 290. 

With two thouſand lances, and tix thouſand archers. Froiſ. 

At a parliament or great council, held there on the Friday after April 
26, which granted the king a moiety of a tenth and a fiftteeath, Cottou's 
Abridg. p. 298. 
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in credit with the king. It is well known, the way of moſt 
favourites is, not to ſuffer about their maſter, any but their 
creatures, Theſe looking upon the duke of Lancaſter as a 
troubleſome inſpector, and incapable of condeſcending to 
court them, believed they ought before all —— to be rid 
of that prince. For that purpoſe, they all acted in concert 
to create in the king ſuſpicions, which ſhould cauſe him to 
conſider his uncle as a very dangerous enemy. Richard, who 
neither did, nor would fee any —_ but with their eyes, ſuf- 
tered himſelf to be ſo prejudiced, that he confented to a reſo- 
lation of accuſing the duke of high treaſon. Judge Trefilian, 
a man of a cruel and daring temper, took upon him to draw 
up the articles of accufation, and manage the evidences. He 
even offered to try him as a private perſon, though by the 
laws of the land he could be judged only by his peers. As 
the plot could not be ſo ſecretly contrived, that the duke had 
no notice thereof, he thought it imprudent to deliver himſelf 
into the hands of his enemies, who were bent upon his ruin. 
So, without troubling himſelf about his vindication, he with- 
drew to his caſtle of Pontfract, where he aſſembled ſome 
troops, and made other preparations in oder to defend him- 
ſelf, in caſe of an attack. Though he had not many friends, 
yet being perſecuted by the miniſters, who were till leſs be- 
loved than himſelf, he eaſily found people enough to take his 
part. A civil war was going to be kindled in the kingdom, 
when the princeſs of Wales, the king's mother, interpoſed to 
to make peace, before hoſtilities were commenced, She ſuc- 
ceeded at length, after many journies and fatigues, and Rich- 
ard, ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of the ſuſpicions, ſuggeſted to 
him againſt the duke his uncle, received him again into fa- 
vour . 

[1385] During theſe broils, no preparations were made for 
the war, though the late truce with France and Scotland was 
about to expire. It was imagined, it might be renewed, 
but the king of France had other defigns. As he ſaw the 
court of England in a perfect ſecurity, he reſolved to make a 
powerful effort, from which he promiſed himſelf great ad- 
vantages. To that end, he ſent a numerous army into Gui- 
enne, hoping to finiſh the conqueſt of that dukedom, before 
the Engliſh ſhould be able to oppoſe it. At the ſame time he 
ſent the king of Scotland an aid of a thouſand men at arms , 
under the command of John de Vienne, who was to make a 
powerful diverſion in the north, in order to favour the de- 
ſcent of the French in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. The 
alarm taken by the Engliſh at all theſe preparations, turned 
to their ſafety. The court gave ſuch preſſing orders to levy 
troops, and the orders were executed with tuch ardour and 
diligence, that, if the hiſtorians are to be credited, Richard 
quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of three hundred thouſand 
men. He detached fixty thouſand, under the command of 
the duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland e, whilſt 
with the reſt, he himſelf expected the French on the ſouthern 
coaſt, Upon the duke of Lancaſter's approach, the Scots, 
who were ravaging the borders of England, retired to the 
center of their Kingdom, leaving the Engliſh general free to 
revenge his countrymen, by his ravages in Scotland, where 
he had followed them. The great army, aſſembled by 
Richard, deſtroying the king of France's hopes of ſucceeding 
in his project, he deferred the execution to a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon. By that means Richard was at liberty to march 
towards Scotland, with the choice of his army. In all like- 
lihood, he would have entirely ſubdued that kingdom, had 
he known how to improve his advantages, fince the king of 
Scotland was unable to withſtand him. But the favourites 
jealouſy of the duke of Lancaſter, who commanded under 
him, was the reaſon, ſo fair an opportanity was irrecoverably 
loſt. The Scots, perceiving the king of England, inſtead of 
puſhing them vigorouſly, was amufing himſelf with ravaging 
the country about Edinburgh, began to recover from their 
fright, cauſed by his formidable forces. As they were not 
able to attack him, they judged the beſt way to oblige him 
to quit Scotland, was to make a diverſion in his own country. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, they removed at a greater diſ- 
tance from the Engliſh army, to make the king believe it 
was to avoid a battle, But on a ſudden, by ſpeedy marches 
they came into Cumberland, where they made terrible rava- 


* This year, on November 12, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
granted the king two fifteenths, Cotton's Abrid, p. 303. In this parlia- 
ment the ſentence paſſed againſt Alice Pierce, in a former parliament, was 
reveried, Ibid. This year alſo died the famous fir John Philpot, Walſ. 

* Every man at arms had with him three, or four, and ſometimes five 
«nights, Rapin, | 

He alſo ient ten thouſand livres to Robert king of Scotland, and forty 
thouſand to the nobility of that kingdom, Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 484. 

- Dating the ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, the Scots ſurprized Berwick 
caſtle, having bribed the deputy governor ; but it was retaken, or rather 
bought again, by the earl of Northumberland, the governor, Ryiner's Feed, 
ton, VII. p. 463. 
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ges 4. Whilſt they were marching thither, Richard g. 
troubled himſelf to enquire after them: So, imagining they 
were fled and ſatisfied with the advantages alre:idy Paine 
he reſolved, as not being fond of war, to return into Fay. 
land. He had intelligence by the way, of the Scors enter; 
Cumberland, and might eaſily have cut off their ret 
But notwithſtanding all the duke of Lancaſter's endeayg,,., 
to perſuade him to a vigorous reſolution, he choſe rathe; 1 
follow the earl of Oxford's advice. That favourite, who had 
a great influence over him, perſuaded him, that the duke of 
Lancaſter only ſought to expoſe him to danger. This advice 
correſponding with his ſuſpicions and mclinations, he con- 
tinued his march, without going in queſt of the enemy, ay 
but the favourites were ſo amazed at his unconcern for the 
calamities of his ſubjects of Cumberland, that they could ng 
help loudly murmuring, and confidering the King himſelf, ,, 
a prince regardleſs of the good of the public. 

Whilſt the king was returning to London, the lord Hyg. 
land ©, his half brother, quarrelling with the earl of Stafford 
eldeſt ſon, killed him, and took ſanctuary in Beverly. abber. 
The action was ſo heinous, that notwithſtanding the ties of 
blood, Richard reſolved to abandon the murderer to the g. 
gour of the law. In vain did the princeſs of Wales, their 
common mother, intercede for her ſon, ſhe could never ob. 
tain his pardon. The refuſal fat fo heavy upon her ming, 
that ſhe died with grief a few days after f Nevertheleſs, 
whether the king was ſorry for being ſo cruel to his mother, 
or the murdered found a more powerful interceſſor, the prin. 
ceſs was hardly in her grave, when he granted the pardon the 
had ſued for in vain. 

The dread of the French invaſion: being vaniſhed, the 
duke of Lancafter demanded aſſiſtance of the king to proſe. 
cute his right to the crown of Caſtile. There could never 
be a more ſeaſonable juncture to obtain his deſire. Ferdi. 
nand, king of Portugal, being dead, without leaving any 
legitimate children but Beatrix, qucen of Caſtile, the king 
her huſband pretended, the crown of Portugal was devolved 
to his queen, by the death of the king her father. But the 
Portugueſe, not bearing the thoughts of living under the do- 
minion of the Caſtilians, had placed on the throne, John, 
natural ſon of the late king. As this quarrel could hardly be 
decided but by arms, the king of Caſtile entered Portugal, 
and, advancing as far as Liſbon, laid fiege to the city. But 
meeting with a braver defence than he expected, he was 
forced to retire. In the next campaign he loſt a battle, which 
obliged him to quit Portugal, ſtill hoping to compals his 
ends, by the affiſtance of France. The new king of Portugal 
finding his enemy was going to receive aid from the king of 
France, ſent ambaſſadors to England to make an alliance 
with Richard, offering to acknowledge the duke of Lancaſter 
for king of Caſtile, and ſupport his right with all his forces. 
Affairs in England were then in a poſture, very proper to 
render that negotiation ſucceſsful, Richard, prejudiced 
againſt the duke his uncle, heartily wiſhed his removal, his 
favourites repreſenting him as a dangerous relation, and a 
very troubleſome governor. They told him moreover, it 
was his intereſt to dethrone the king of Caſtile, ſworn ene- 
my of the Engliſh, which was the more practicable, as the 
king of Portugal offered to make a powerful diverſion. The 
duke of Lancaſter haſtened with all poſſible ardour, the con- 
clufion of the affair, imagining, with the forces of Eng: 
land and affiſtance of Portugal, it would not be impoffible 10 
accompliſh his deſigns. All theſe conſiderations induced the 
king's council to hearken to the king of Portugal's propoſals, 
and to promiſe the duke of Lancaſter an aid proportionable 
to the importance of the undertaking. Purſuant to the reſo- 
lution, the king called a parliaments to demand a ſupply to 
to enable him to accompliſh the project. The common 
readily granted it, and expreſſed great earneſtneſs for the 
expedition, not ſo much out of love to the duke, as dd 8 
move him out of the kingdom, where it was continua 
feared he would at laſt create troubles fatal to the ſtate. = 
that reaſon, they had the affair ſo much at heart, that e 
clergy refuſing to pay their part of the ſupply ®, they pee 
tioned the king to ſeize their temporalities. Richard, " - 
loved not his uncle enough to quarrel with the clerg) 
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4 They burnt Penrinth, made an attempt upon Carliſle, and cruetly ia. 
vaged the whole country. Knighton. 

© John de Holland, brother to Thomas earl of Kent. f the 

f She died at Wallingford caſtle, and was buried in the church 0 5 
Friars Minors at Stanford. The king had a chapel built at Stanford, 
pray for her ſoul. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. $27- ET 
Which met at Weſtminſter, on the Friday after October 18, ma 
ed the king a fifteenth, and a half of fifteenth for the duke of 2 — 
expedition: and a tenth, and half a tenth for the ſafe keeping ol the ca, 
marches of Scotland. Cotton's Abridg. p. 309. 1 

» The lords and commons required they ſhould give a tenth and 2. 
They granted at laſt one tenth, He 
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his ſake, refuſed to comply with the commons requeſt, His 
moderation procured him from the clergy, what force would 
hardly have extorted from them. Thus the duke of Lan- 
caſter, ſecure of the parliaments aſſiſtance, made, as king of 
Caſtile, a league offenſive and defenfive with the king of 
Portugal, and prepared for the war with all poſſible dili- 


eln this parliament Roger Mortimer, earl of March, was 
declared preſumptive heir of the crown, in caſe Richard died 
without iſſue. He was fon of Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III. and grand- 
{on of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, executed as a trai- 
tor in the late reign. But the ſentence paſſed upon him was 
afterwards repealed, becauſe the formalities preſcribed by 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm were not obſerved at his 

;al*, | 
"Before the parliament broke up, the king conferred on 
the earl of Cambridge © his uncle, the title of duke of York; 
on the carl of Buckingham ! his other uncle, that of duke of 
Glouceſter. He could not help raiſing theſe two princes to 
higher degrees of honour, unleſs he would leave them below 
the earl of Oxford ®, whom he created at the ſame time 
marquis of Dublin, and quickly after, duke of Ireland. This 
favourite was the firſt that bore the title of marquis in Eng- 
land, where it was hitherto unknown. Michael de la Pole, 
another of the king's favourites, was made earl of Suffolk, and 
lord chancellor . f 
[1386] In the beginning of the year 1386, Leo, king of 
Armenia, driven out of his dominions by the Turks, came to 
England, to confer with Richard. His defign was to procure 
a firm and laſting peace between France and England, in ex- 
pectation that afterwards the two crowns would join all their 
torces to reſtore him to his kingdom. But if he ſucceeded 
not in his project, at leaſt he obtained from Richard a conſi- 
derable preſent, and a yearly penſion of a thouſand pounds o. 
As ſoon as the duke of Lancaſter had finiſhed his prepara- 
tions for his Spaniſh expedition, he embarked at Portſmouth, 
with an army of twenty thouſand men, among whom were 
two thouſand men at arms“. He carried with him Con- 
{tantia of Caſtile, his wife, and his two daughters Philippa 
and Catherina, the firſt of whom he had by Bianch of Lan- 
caſter, and the other by Conſtantia, The king and queen 
accompanied them to Portſmouth, and wiſhing them good 
ſucceſs, preſented them with- two gold crowns. The duke 
ſetting ſail, made ſome ſtay at Breſt, and obliged the duke of 
Bretagne to raiſe the ſiege of that town, which all his ſolici- 
tations had not been able to get out of the hands of the Eng- 
lib. Then purſuing his voyage, he arrived Auguſt the gth 
at Corunna, where he landed his troops. Upon his arrival, 
he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Gallicia, and at 
laſt of Compoſtella, where he paſſed the winter. Whilſt the 
ſeaſon prevented him from continuing his progreſs, he con- 
cluded a marriage between Philippa his eldeſt daughter, and 
the king of Portugal, and ſpent the reſt of the time in pro- 
jecting the next campaign. 

The duke of Lancaſter's departure, which had been ru- 
moured long before, prompted the court of France to im- 
prove ſo favourable a juncture. As England, deprived of her 
beſt troops, would be probably defenceleſs, Charles reſolved 
to make a freſh effort to conquer that kingdom. To that 
end, he made ſuch prodigious preparations, that all Europe 
expected with aſtoniſhment the ſucceſs of his undertaking. 
He had prepared nine hundred tranſport ſhips a, and cauſed 
2 wooden fort to be made (which could be taken in pieces) 
tor the defence of his army after landing. If the duke of 
Berry his uncle, who wanted to render the project abortive, 
decauſe, ſays a hiſtorian, he was not the author, had not too 
long delayed his coming, the French would have found Eng- 
land unprovided with troops for her defence. But the duke 
not repairing to Sjuice till the 14th of September”, Richard 
d time fo to prepare, as to have no reaſon to fear the mighty 


He was not brought to anſwer, or make his defence; but was attainted 
and condemned without ever being heard, and conſequently without any le- 
gel conviction, For which reaſon this judgment was afterwards reverſed as 
N by "__ parliament which met in April, 1354. See Cotton's Abridg, 
1 JI» . 1 
: Edmund de Langley, fifth fon of Edward III. 
Thomas of Wooditock, his ſeventh ſon. | 
Robert de Vere, | 
* He gramed the two firſt a thonſand pounds a piece ont of the exche- 
quer, till he ſhould provide them with lands to the value of a thouſand pounds 
ear. To M. de la Pole he allowed five hundred and twenty pounds out 
or the profits of the county of Suffolk, and out of the eſtate o William Ut- 
bt late earl of Suffolk, And to the marguis of Dublin, he gave the old 
2 and revenues of Ireland, with all profits, &c. whatever. The reader is 
0 obſerve, that theſe honours were not only confirmed in parliament; for 
fac king had inveſted thoſe noblemen with them in his late expedition into 
cotland, at Honnflow lodge in Tiridale. Cotton's Abridg- p. 310. 

Rapin by miſtake ſays, twenty thouſand marks. It is plain from Ry- 
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efforts of his enemies. Very likely, the great diligence of 
the Engliſh, rather than the ſeaſon, which was not too far ad- 
vanced for ſo ſhort a paſſage, obliged the king of France to 
ſend his troops into winter quarters. | 

As ſoon as the grand deſigns of France were known in 
England, troops were levied with that ſpeed and ſucceſs, 
that an army of two hundred thouſand men were drawn to- 
gether . Part of theſe forces were put into the places moſt 
expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood ready to hinder the enemies 
landing. But as the army was to be maintained, as well as 
raiſed, which could not be done without a very great expence, 
a parliament was called to confider of 'ways and means. 
The king demanding a ſubſidy proportionable to his wants *, 
the parhament was very willing to grant it, but could not 
think of leaving the money in the power of the king and 
his favourites, among whom the marquis of Dublin, and 
the earl of Suffolk, held the firſt rank. Theſe lords were ſo 
univerſally odious, that in order to ruin them, the parliament 
ſcrupled not to hazard the loſs of the whole kingdom. They 
preſented an addreſs to the king, defiring that the treaſurer u, 
and the earl of Suffolk the chancellor, might be removed 
from their places. Moreover that all thoſe might be called 
to an account, through whoſe hands the public money had 
paſſed, affirming, the king would find in the confiſcation 
of the miſmanagers lands, wherewithal to anſwer the occa- 
ſions of the ſtate. Richard, who expected quite another 
thing, in the preſent juncture of affairs, received the addreſs 
with an indignation, which it was not poſſible for him to 
conceal. He anſwered very ſharply, that the parliament ought” 
to mind the buſineſs for which they were called, and. not med- 
dle with what belonged not to them. He raſhly added, that, 
to pleaſe the parliament, he would not turn out the meaneſt 
ſcullion in his kitchen. Ar the ſame time he withdrew to 
Eltham, not ſtaying for a reply. 

Though the king could not doubt, but ſo offenfive an 
anſwer would extremely incenſe the commons, he ſent a 
few days after, the chancellor himſelf to order them in an 
imperious manner, to grant the defired ſubſidy. The or- 
der, hitherto unuſual in affairs of that nature, was received 
with fo great a concern, that the two houſes uniting upon 
the occaſion, as having one and the ſame intereſt, ſent the 
king word that they would proceed to no buſineſs till he 
returned to his parhament, and his miniſters were puniſhed 
according to their deſerts. This reply provoking the . 
to the higheſt degree, he commanded the two houſes to ſen 


to him forty of their members, to give an account of 


their proceedings. But the parliament was ſo far from com- 
plying, that they would have come to an open rupture, if 
the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to ſend to the king the duke of Glou- 
ceſter his uncle, and the biſhop of Ely. The two lords 
being come to Eltham, told the King in the name of both 
houſes, that as the ſovereign had power to aſſemble them, 
they had likewiſe a right to require his preſence in his par- 
liament. They added, it was enacted by an old ſtatute, 
that in caſe the king abſented himſelf forty days from his 
parliament, without lawful cauſe, .the members might re- 
turn to their homes; which they were reſolved to do, if 
the king perfiſted to deprive them of the honour of his pre- 
fence. To this vigorous declaration Richard replied in a 

reat paſſion, and with no leſs imprudence, that he plainly 
Br his ſubjects were reſolved to rebel againſt him, and 
therefore he had nothing more to do, than to deſire the aſ- 
fiſtance of the king of France, to reduce them to their duty. 
The lords made anſwer, the king of France was the moſt 
mortal enemy of the Engliſh nation, as appeared in his 
efforts. to deftroy them ; therefore the king's deſperate re- 
ſolution could not but proceed from the pernicious advice 
of his evil counſellors, who ſought only to ſet him at va- 
riance with his faithful ſubjects. Upon theſe words they 
withdrew, ſaying, their orders were only to entreat him to 


mer's Fœd. that it was only one thouſand pounds a year--Concefſimus eidem 
Mille libras monetæ noſtre Angliz, percipiendas fingulis annis. Tom. 
VII. p. 494+ 

? And eight thouſand archers. 

q Froiffart ſays, he had twelve hundred and eighty ſeven ſhips of all ſorts. 
And, according to others, no leſs than ſixty thouſand fighting men. Wali. 
Tyrrel. 

/ Walſingham ſays, he was there by the firſt of Auguſt. 

»The earl of Suffolk cauſed a great part of the militia of the kingdom to 
be ſent for up towards London, to repel the French it they ſhould land : 
theſe forces, conſiſting of men at arms and archers, were quartered within 
twenty miles round the city, where they did almoſt as much miſchief as an 
enemy, for having no money to pay tor their quarters, they lived at diſere- 
tion. Walf, 

Four fifteenths of the commons, and as many tenths from the clergy. 
Knighton, | 

u ſohn de Fordham, biſhop of Durham, 
„Thomas de Arundel, Knighton, 
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return to his parliament, whoſe ſole view was his and the. The fayourites, therefore, in their continual feats of being, 
kingdom's welfare, | themſelves prevented, were obliged to recur to ſe 5 
The deputies being retired, Richard came to more mo- to ruin their enemies. Mean while they continued to pre, 
derate reſolutions, robably, the miniſters and favourites dice the king againſt his beſt ſubjects, till being of * 
were afraid of the conſequences which might attend a rup- might act with a more abſolute ſway. The earls of 0 p 
ture with the parliament. In this diſpoſition, he repaired del* and Nottingham , admirals of England, Putting to 2 
to the parliament, and with a good grace granted whatever in the beginning of the ſpring, took a fleet of French 8 ws 
they had required. The chancellor was not only removed niſh and Flemiſh merchantmen, and brought ſome of them tg 
from his office*, but ſummoned to appear and give an ac- England, laden with wine. After that they ſailed to Be. 
count of his adminiſtration, wherein he was notoriouſly guil- tagne and relieved Breſt, beſieged by the duke. This 3 
ty of many miſdemeanors ?. As for the marquis of Dublin, which deſerved ſome return from the king, only made "Ion 
lately made duke of Ireland, he was ſent thither with a penſi- incur his indignation. Whenthey came from their expedition 
on of three thouſand marks *, his whole eſtate being confiſ- he would not vouchſafe even to ſpeak to them, ſo much — 
cated hy order of parliament. This done, the two houſes he prejudiced againſt them by his miniſters. It was inimg. 
appointed fourteen *® commiſſioners to take care of the pub- ed to him that the taking of theſe ſhips would not fail 8 
lic affairs jointly with the king. The duke of Gloceſter and bringing troubles upon him, which would very much embattat 
the earl of Arundel, were authoriſed to examine the public him. The two earls, highly offended at this uncivil Vang 
accounts, and how the, king's revenues had been diſpoſed of. tion, refigned their commiſſion, which was given to the _ 
A few days after, the chancellor being found guilty of miſ- of Northumberland, | 
management, was compelled-to reſtore all the grants he had Thus did the favourites ſtir up their maſter againſt th, 
received of the king d. Theſe grants were ſo exceſſive, that principal lords, in hopes of reaping the fruit of their artif. 
Richard himſelf, who had never computed them, could not ces, when the king ſhould be of age, of which he wanted 
help being ſurpriſed, and upbraiding his favourite for abuſing but little. But an accident which happened ſoon after, mage 
his goodwill. them haſten the execution of their projects. The duke gf 
Towards the end of the ſeſſion came the agreeable news of Ireland preſuming upon his influence over the king, had the 
the French army being ſeparated, and their fleet ſo damaged inſolence to divorce his wife , daughter of the lord Coucy 
by a ſtorm that it could not be fit for ſervice again a good and grand-daughter of Edward III. in order to marry L 
while. Of the great number of ſhips prepared by the French, cerona, maid of honour to the queen, a Bohemian of mean 
the moſt part foundered at ſea, or where loſt on the Engliſh birth *. Though the divorce was extremely injurious to the 
coaſts. Among the laſt were found ſome laden with plank for royal family, Richard ſhewed not the leaft concern. But ic 
the fort above mentioned. | was not the ſame with the duke of. Gloceſter, who highly 
The parliament breaking up as ſoon as the fear of the reſented the affront, and declared he would revenge it the 
invaſion was pafſed ©, the king quickly gave proofs of his firſt opportunity. This threat made the duke of Ireland re. 
levity, by recalling to court the duke of Ireland, the earl of ſolve to prevent him. To that end, after concerting the 
Suffolk, and the archbiſhop of York. He even affected to means with the king, he feigned to go into Ireland, and took 
careſs thefn more than before their diſgrace, and to load the road to Wales where the king was pleaſed to accompany 
them with freſh favours. The favourites reſumed their for- him. But the pretended voyage was only to conſult more 
mer poſt with hearts full of revenge, eſpecially againſt the privately how to execute their project of aſſuming an arbi— 
two commiſſioners of the public accounts, who by a ſtrict ex- trary power, of which the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of 
amination of their conduct, had occaſioned their condemna- Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Nottingham, were to feel the 
tion. It was not difficult to perſuade the young king, they effects. The reſult of the conſultation was, that the king 
had ſuffered for his ſake, and that the defigns of their ene- ſhould raiſe an army to terrify theſe lords, and then call 
mies aimed not ſo much at the miniſters, as the king him- parliament, the election whereof ſhould be ſo managed, that 
ſelf. They repreſented to him, “ That accuſing the coun- the members ſhould be all at his devotion ; and that he 
ſellors, is a clear evidence that the ſovereign is thought inca- ſhould cauſe to be paſſed all the acts neceſſary to ſecure him 
pable of governing, and that the readieſt way to diſcredit a an unlimited power, 
prince, is to perſuade his ſubjects, he makes uſe of ill miniſ- As ſoon as the plot was contrived, they went to Notting- 
ters.” Theſe inſinuations frequently repeated, made ſo ſtrong ham, where the king ſent for all the ſheriffs, ſome of the 
an impreſſion on the king's mind, that he reſolved to free principal citizens of London, and all the judges. When they 
himſelf from the fubjection of the parliament. But the fa- were met, he communicated to them his defign of raifing an 
vourites intimated to him, it would be a very difficult thing army to chaſtiſe ſuch lords, as he named to them, among 
to execute, ſo long as the duke of Gloceſter was at the head whom was the duke of Gloceſter, and demanded of the ſhe- 
of the factions. By that they led him to conſent to all their riffs what number of troops each could furniſh him wich. 
plots for his uncle's diſtruction. When they were ſure of Then he told them, he intended to call a parliament, and 
the king's approbation, they concerted the means to compaſs ordered them to let no repreſentative be choſen, but what 
their ends. They found no better way than to poiſon® the was in the lift he ſhould give them himſelf n. The ſheritis 
duke, and ſome other of their principal enemies, at a feaſt to made anſwer, it was not in their power to execute his orders, 
which they were invited by the city of London. But as they That the people were ſo well inclined to the lords he had 
durſt not execute this plot, without ſecuring the mayor © he. named, that there was no proſpect of levying an army againſt 
gave the duke of Gloceſter notice of it, who came not to them: That it was ſtill more difficult to deprive the people 
the feaſt. - of their right of freely electing their repreſentatives in par- 
[1387] Had it been as eaſy for the favourites to deſtroy liament. But the judges u were not ſo ſcrupulous in What 
their private enemies, as it was to draw upon them the king's related to them. The king aſked them, whether he had not 
hatred, there would ſcarce have been lett in the kingdom a power to turn out the fourteen commiſſioners appointed by 
lord capable of. giving them umbrage. But in a government | parliament, and annul ſuch as were to his prejudice ? They 
like that of England, particularly during a minority, it is not replied, The king was above the laws®. N evertheleſs, when 
caſy for the king and his miniſtry to do whatever they pleaſe. they were required to ſubſcribe their opinion, ſome endea- 
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In which he was ſucceeded by Thomas de Arundel, biſhop of Ely, Oc- *f Richard Fitzalan, Walſingham obſerves, this earl did not, as other al- 
tober 23. Rymer's Feed, tom VII. p. 548. And John Gilbert biſhop of mirals uſed to do, that is man the fleet with perſons not uſed to the ſea, io 


Heretord, was made treaſurer. Knighton. whom they gave but half wages, and ſo put the reſt of the money, allowed 
y See the articles of impeachment exhibited againſt him in Knighton, col, by the government into their own pockets ; but he choſe the louteſt and 
2684, &c. beſt ſailors he could get. | 
2 Thirty thouſand, ſays Walſingham, p. 324. s Thomas Mowbray. 


2 Knighton ſays, there were fourteen appointed, whereas Rapin ſays but k Fifty- ſix. There were about a hundred and ſixty taken in all, Knigh- 
thirteen, They were the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York; the biſhops ton. 


of Ely, Heictoid, Wincheſter, and Exeter; John de Waltham keeper of i Philippa, daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſſons, and Ila- 
the privy ſeal; Edmund de Langley, duke of Vork; Thomas of Mood bella eldeſt daughter of king Edward III. | 
ſtock, duke of Gloceſter; the abbot of Waltham; the earl of Arundel; the * She was a vintner's, or, according to others, a joiner's daughter. 
lord John Cobham; the lord Richard le Scrope; and the lord John de En- Walſing. 
roſe, Thomas of Woodſtock, Richard Fitzalan, Thomas Beauchamp, Henry 
b And was confined to Windſor caſtle, : of Bullingbroke, Thomas Mowbray. q 
© Before their breaking up, they granted the king one half diſme, or m But fuch as he and his council ſhould direct and nominate. Walling: 


tenth, and one half fifteenth, both on the clergy and laity; to be paid by the n They were fir Richard Treſilian, chief juſtice ; fir Robert — 
beginning of February next, and the like ſum to be paid at michaelmais, if chief juſtice of the common pleas ; fir John Holt, fir Roger Fulthorp, 
there ſhould be occaſion, They gave alſo, of every tun of wine, imported William Burgh; together with John de Lockton, the king's ſerjeant at las. 
or exported, three ſhillings, and twelvepence of every pound of merchan- Knighton, 


dize, except the ſtaple ware and wools. Cotton's Abridg. p. 317. Knigh- 9 There were ten queries put to them: which, together with the 1. le 
ton. anſwers, ſee in Knighton, col. 2694, &c. and in fir Robert Howatd » 


4 Or rather to aſſaſſinate him. Walſing. of Richard II. p. 99, &c. They returned their anfivers in Auguſt 230 
Richard de Exton, Ibid, | ; | | gi 
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n to be excuſed, but were compelled to it by the me. 
valet 5 favourites. It is — 5 one of the judges” 
gad aloud after ſigning, That never did action better deſerve 
— ing than that he had juſt done. The opinion of the 
* s being thus extorted, Richard thought he he had ſur- 
2 — all difficulties. He immediately iflued out commiſ- 
— to levy an army; but found ſo few willing to ſerve 
Im that he was forced to deſiſt from his project. Enraged 

the diſappointment, he returned to London, after a fruit- 
leſs declaration of his deſigns, which rendered him more 
odious to the public. 

A plot of this nature, ſo openly contrived, and not exe. 
cuted, ſeldom fails of proving fatal to the authors. The 
duke of Gloceſter, and the other lords of his party, per- 
ceived theit deſtruction was reſolved; and if the king and 
his favourites had not already ſacrificed them to their ani- 
mocity, it was not for want of will but of power. The 
only remedy left in their opinion, was, a recourſe to arms. 
But as prudent people uſe not that method till all others 
prove ineffectual, the duke of Gloceſter thought he ſhould 
by once more to remove the King's prejudices. For that 

urpoſe, he ſent the biſhop of London with reſpectful aſ- 
E of his allegiance, and an offer to clear himſelf by 
oath of the crimes falſely laid to his charge. Richard ſeem- 
ed at firſt inclinable to admit of the juſtification z but the 
earl of Suffolk ſoon made him alter his mind, by telling him, 
even before the biſhop, he would never be ſafe on the throne 
as long as the duke of Gloceſter was alive. The biſhop 
of London was ſo offended at theſe words, that he could 
not forbear ſaying to the favourite, that Deng condemned 
by the parliament, and holding his life purely by the king's 
grace, it became him leſs than any man, to accuſe loyal 
ſubjects. This boldneſs was ſo diſpleaſing to the king, that 
he commanded the prelate to depart from his preſence. 
Affairs being come to this point; and the proſcribed lords 
believing that a vigorous defence was the only way left to 
ſcreen them from the deſigns of the court, reſolved at length 
to take arms. As they were in great credit with the people, 
who conſidered them as their protectors, they had ſoon 
drawn together an army of forty thouſand men, with which 
they marched directly to London. 

The diligence of the lords broke all the meaſures of the 
king and his miniſters. Richard was reſolved to go to France, 
and reſtore to king Charles, Calais and Cherbourg, in order 
to obtain a powerful aid, which might enable him to reduce 
his rebellious ſubjects, as he called them. But the ſudden 
approach of the lords not ſuffering him to execute his de- 
fign, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to other means, 
to free himſelf from the preſent ditficulties. The beſt way, 
as he thought, was to amuſe the mal-contents, whilſt the 
duke of Ireland raiſed an army in Wales, where he had many 
friends. Accordingly, he ſent word to the mal-content 
lords, that he was ready to grant them all their reaſonable 
defires, and ſhould be on the morrow in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where they might come and preſent their petition. The 
lords gladly embraced the offer, and taking care not to be ſur- 
. 1, repaired to the place appointed. They found the 

ing ſeated on a throne in his royal robes, expecting their 
coming. As they approached the throne, they fell on their 
knees, in a ſuppliant poſture, though in effect it was not ſo 
much to aſk pardon, as to obtain of him the puniſhment of 
his miniſters, The biſhop of Ely, who was chancellor r, 
aſking the reaſon of their taking arms, they replied, it was 
ſolely with intention to procure the good of the king and 
kingdom. Adding, the king's perſon ſhould be always invio- 
lable to them, and that their deſign was only to bring the trai- 
tors about him to condign puniſhment. - Then they named 
in particular, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, the 
achbiſhop of York, judge Trefilian, and Brembar, an al- 
German of London, who was of the cabel. The king grave- 
ly anſwered, that in the next parliament juſtice ſhould be 
done to all. Then he upbraided them for their preſumption, 


? Sir Robert Belknap, who ſaid upon ſigning, & Now want I nothing 

but a ſhip, or a nimble horſe, or an halter, to bring me to that death I de- 
lerve: if I had not done this, I ſhould have been killed by your hands, (for 
tt ſeems, the duke of Ireland, and earl of Suffolk, threatened to kill him, 
if he retuſed to ſign) and now I have granted the king's 13 and yours 
in doing it, I have well deſerved to die for treaſon againſt the nobles of the 
land,” Knighton, 
_ The biſhop of Ely and divers other perſons of honour and credit, giv- 
Ing their oaths on the king's behalf, that no treachery or ill practices ſhould 
| uſed, but that they might come and go with ſafety, Which was no un- 
neeeſſacy caution ; for on the day. they were to appear, they received notice 
of an ambuſcade being laid for them in Weſtminſter, by fir Thomas Trivet, 
and fir Nicholas Brembar, Walfing. Knighton. 

De la Pole was not chancellor again after he was recalled. 

, That this was done by the king's commiſſion, is evident from hence, 

auſe fir Thomas Molineux, conſtable of Cheſter caſtle, was ordered to 
«company and fate conduct the ſaid duke, with all the forces he could get, 
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intimating, it was in his power to cruſh them, but out of 
ure condeſcenfion he was pleaſed to give them a favourable 
5 After that he took the duke of Gloceſter by the 
hand, and bidding them all rife, ſaid, their complaints ſhould 
be confidered. As he intended only to amuſe them, he or- 
dered a proclamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify their ap- 
pearing in arms, in hopes they would be induced to diſmiſs 
their troops. But they were too well acquainted with the 
character of the king and his miniſters, to rely on their bare 
word, Apprehenfive of their being ſuddenly oppreſſed, 
when they ſhould be no longer feared, they reſolved to con- 
tinue in arms till the parliament was affetnbled. They quick- 
ly ſaw how neceſſary this precaution was. The duke of Ire- 
land, "ring levied an army in Wales with great expedi- 
tion*. marched with all ſpeed to the king's aſſiſtance. Had 
he been able to approach London, it was not certain that 
the citizens would join the confederates. To prevent this 
danger, the earl gf Derby *, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, went with part of the army to meet the duke of Ire- 
land, and finding him in Oxfordſhire ®, gave him battle, 
and gained an ealy victory over a general who was nothin 
leſs than a warrior. In the beginning of the fight, the 
duke, who was afraid of falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, took to flight, without troubling himſelf about what 
became of his army. All his baggage being taken, in a 
caſket was found a letter from-the king, commanding him 
to march to London with all poſſible ſpeed, and promifing 
him to live and die with him. The defeat breaking all the 
king's meaſures, the duke fled into Holland, and, after ſome 
ſtay at Utrecht, went and lived at Louvain, where he died 
three years aiter. The earl of Suffolk would have retircd to 
Calais, but the governor * not daring, at ſuch a juncture, 
either to arreſt or protect him, choſe to ſend him back to the 
king. Mean while, Richard, uncertain how the victorious 
lords would deal with him, took refuge in the Tower. He 
had the more reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſcized at 
that time, bringing him a ſafe- conduct to come to Boulogne, 
where king Charles expected him. It was farther diſcover- 
ed by a letter found upon the ſame perſon, that Charles ex- 
pected to be put in poſſeſſion of Calais and Cherbourg, and 
had even advanced part of the ſum, he was to give for theſe 
laces, y 
: [13388] The confederate lords being now fully ſatisfied of 
the pernicious defigns of the king and his miniſters, marched 
their whole army into London, and then demanded a confe- 
rence with the king. Richard would fain have been excuſed, 
but, as he ſaw no remedy, and was apprehenfive of ſtarving 
in the Tower, durſt not refuſe it. At the interview, they up- 
braided him with the Nottingham plot to deſtroy them: with 
his defign to make himſelf abſolute, by means of an army, 
with his attempting to have a parliament at his devotion; 
with his orders to the duke of Ireland to march to London, 
whilſt he was amuſing them with vain promiſes: laſtly, with 
his treaty with the king of France, to deliver up Calais and 


Cherbourg. Richard anſwered theſe reproaches with a 


ſhower of tears, which moved the lords. They imagined, 
the king's ill conduct proceeded only from his little experi- 
ence, and the bad councils of his favourites, and as they 
were removed, he would be reclaimed. This belief render- 
ing them more traCtable, it was agreed, the king ſhould on 
the morrow be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them the affairs 
of the government. Hardly were they out of the Tower, 
before he altered his mind, and ſent them word he would 
not confer with them. This fickleneſs ſo incenſed them, 
that they immediately let him know, in caſe he came not to 
Weſtminſter next day, according to his promiſe, they would 
go themſelves, and proceed to the eleCtion of a new king. 
So preciſe a declaration threw him into ſuch a fright, that he - 
not only came to the place of conference, but conſented alſo 
to the baniſhment of his two principal favourites, with the 
archbiſhop of York*, the biſhops of Durham. and Chi- 
cheſter?, and ſeveral other lords? and ladies, who had fa- 


to his majeſty's preſence, Walſing. Knighton. | 
t Henry of Bullingbroke. 


u At Babbelake, near Burford, Woalfing. 

» His own brother Edmund de la Pole, who was governor of the caſtle, 
refuſed to harbour him, without the conſent of the lord William Beauchamp, 

overnor of the town, who ſent him back as a priſoner into England. The 
ford Beauchamp was ſent for over, and committed priſoner upon this ac- 
count. Ibid, | | 

Alexander Nevil. He was ſucceeded by Thomas Arundel biſhop of 
Ely. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 574. | ty 

John Fordham, and Thomas Rufhoke. 

z The lords Zouche, Haringworth, Burnel, and Bemond; and alfo fir 
Alberic de Vere, fir Baldwin Bereford, fir Richard Adderbury, fir John 
Worth, fir Thomas Clifford, fir John Lovel, fir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, fir Nicholas Brembar, &, Walſingh. Knighton. 


The lady Mowen, the lady de Molyng, and the lady Poynings. Kuigh- 
ton. . 


On 
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voured the defigns of the court. As for the judges, fince it 
was deſigned to treat them with the utmoſt rigour, they were 
taken off the benches in Weſtminſter hall, and ſent to the 
Tower. | 

[1389] The parliament being aſſembled in February ®, 
1389, ſeveral perſons were accuſed of high treaſon, and ſen- 
tenced to divers puniſhments. Trefilian, Brembar ©, and ſome 
other knights and gentlemen were 7 at Tyburn. The 
reſt of the judges, with the biſhop of Chicheſter, received the 
ſame ſentence, but had their lives granted them, and were 
baniſhed to Ireland d. As for the two favourites, and the 
archbiſhop of York, they were condemned to exile, and their 
eſtates confiſcated to the king's uſe ®, 

After the parliament had thus paid what was thought due 
to juſtice, two acts were paſſed, the firſt of which forbad the 
aſcribing to the king the late commotions, and the other 

anted a general pardon to both parties. Matters veing thus 

ettled, the king renewed his coronation oath, as if he begun 
a new reign, and all the lords did him homage, and repeated 
their oaths of allegiance fo This parliament, called the mer- 
cileſs, did not break up till June the 4th. 

During the troubles in England, the Scots, willing to take 
advantage of the juncture, were advanced as far as n 
under the conduct of fir William Douglas C, and committed 
great ravages on the borders. As ſoon as theſe commotions 
were appeaſed, Henry Percy, firnamed Hotſpur, ſon of the 
earl of Northumberland, marched againſt the Scots, and giv- 
ing them battle, flew Douglaſs with his own hand. But the 
carl of Dunbar coming upon him during the battle, with a 
body of freſh troops, 5 changed the ſcene, that the Engliſh 
army was at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken priſoner. 

About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, whom the par- 
liament had made high admiral, went to the aſfiſtance of the 
duke of Bretagne, attacked by the king of France, This aid 
obliging Charles to grant the duke peace, the Engliſh were 
ſent home. In his return, the earl of Arundel took from the 
French eighty freighted ſhips, and plundered the iſles of Ree 
and Oleron: after which he failed with his fleet to England. 
Shortly after, the two crowns agreed upon a three years 
truce, wherein the Scots were included. 

Since the laſt parliament, England remained in tranquil- 
lity. The new miniſters being guided by different maxims 
from thoſe of the old, took care not to engage the king in 
proceedings that had like to have —— dis deſtruction. 
But though the king's council was ſucceſsfully changed, it 
was not ſo eaſy to change his temper. Full of his own merit, 
he was extremely concerned to be under the direction of 
others, when he was of age to hold the reins of the govern- 
ment himſelf. Upon his entering into his one and twentieth 
year, he called his council, ordering all the members to be 
preſent, When they were met, he demanded of them how 
old he was, to which, anſwer was made, he was full twenty 
years of age. Since it is fo, added he, I will govern my 
kingdom myſelf ; the condition of a king ought not to be 
worſe than that of his ſubjects, who are at liberty at that age 
to manage their own affairs. Having thus made known 
his intentions, he commanded the chancellor® to deliver 


him the great ſeal, which he gave to the biſhop of Win- 


cheſter i. At the ſame time he turned out the biſhop of 
Hereford from being treaſurer, and removed from the council 
board the duke of Glouceſter his uncle, the carl of Warwick, 
and ſome others, whom he did not like, put ſuch in their 
room as he believed more pliant to his will. This proceed- 
ing was not in itſelf ſtrange, ſince it was in his power to 
make theſe alterations. However, it was remarked, he had 
never given leſs ſigns of the prudence, which thoſe who begin 
to be of age are ſuppoſed to have, than in the choice of his 


b On Feb. z, 1388. They ens the king half a tenth and half a fif- 
tcenth.  Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 620. And a ſubfidy of wool, ſkins, 
and wool-fells, over and above the old cuſtom ; viz, of every ſack of wool, 
forty fix ſhillmgs and 9 ; of every laſt of ſkins, four pounds, fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence; of denizens, and of aliens, four pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence, Cotton's Abridg. 332. There was another par- 
liament at Cambridge after harveſt, in which the clergy granted a tenth, and 
the laity a fifteenth. Walſing. In this parliament John Holland, the king's 
half brother, was created earl of Huntingdon, 

© Brembar was beheaded, Knighton. 

4 'They had allowances made them out of the exchequer, for their main- 
tenance, as follows: F 7 forty pounds per annum; Burgh, forty 
marks; Belknap, forty pounds; Holt, ty marks; and Cary and Lokton, 
tyenty pounds per annum a piece. Rymer's Feed. tom. VII. p. 591. 

© See the articles exhibited againſt them in Knighton, col. 2715. &c, 

f See the form of it in Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 572. 

Z 1 rather of his father, Archibald Douglaſs, earl o Galway, See Bu- 

han. I. 9. 
* Thomas de Arundel, archbiſhop of York. 
; William Wickham, founder of Wincheſter ſchool, and New college in 


- Oxford. Walſing. 


Jen thouſand pounds, See Walſing. 
In a council held at Reading, in December, where the duke poſted im- 


1 


new miniſters, who were by no means qualified for the 

ſts. Accordingly it was not long before diſorder and e.“ 
uſion were viſible in the public affairs. The favour. 
firſt care was, to inſinuate to the king, that the duke 
Glouceſter had ill deſigns upon his perſon. But the duk 
fully vindicated his innocence, that the king was aſhamel 0 
giving ear to ſo groundleſs a charge. He would not * 
ever ſuffer the duke to proſecute his accuſers, though 2 
were confuted in his preſence, 35 

[1390] Whilſt Richard was apprehenſive of the attem 
of that uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very dan ay 
ous enemy, he ſaw another arrive, who was no leſs formia. 
able. This was the duke of Lancaſter, who was returned fra 
the Spaniſh expedition. The progreſs he had made in — 
country, had at length obliged the king of Caſtile to 2 
a treaty with him, promiſing to pay down fix hundred thou. 
ſand livres, with a yearly penſion of forty thouſand &, durin 
the lives of him and his ducheſs. The treaty was followed 
by a marriage of the princeſs Catherine, the duke's daughtet 
by Conſtantia, with Henry, eldeſt ſon of the king of Cutie 
on account of which the duke and ducheſs reigned thi; 
pretenfions to that crown. 

[1390] Though Richard was not pleaſed with the uk 
of Lancaſter's arrival, he received him however with ſuch 
careſſes as gave room to hope for a happy union in the royy 
family for the future. This hope was confirmed by the te. 
conciliation procured by the duke of Lancaſter |, between the 
king and the duke of Gloceſter, a reconciliation ſeemingly ſo 
fincere on the king's fide, that all the world was deceived, 
Notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, the duke of Lancaſ. 
ter's preſence was very grievous to Richard, This may be 
zudged by the price wherewith he was willing to purchaſe his 
abſence, He made him the richeſt preſent that a king di 
England could then make a ſubject, by inveſting him ith 
the duchy of Guienne, with the ſame privileges as were grant. 
ed to the late prince of Wales, the king's father. As he had 
never any affection for him, his making him fo noble x 
protons could be only with a view to remove him from 

ngland u. 

hortly after the earl of Derby, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, went * and bore arms in Pruffia, where he fign- 
lized himſelf by many gallant actions. Whilſt this prince 
was endeavouring to gain a reputation by his warlike ex- 
ploits, Richard paſſed his time in ſham fights. He ſpent im- 
menſe ſums in tournaments, which gave occafion to compu 
him, very much to his diſadvantage, with his couſin the call 
of Derby, who was in great eſteem o. | 

[1391] Whilſt the king was employed in theſe diverſion 
the parliament revived a ftatute, enacted in the reign' dt 
Edward III. and confirmed in this. By the act it was baniſb- 
ment to bring into the kingdom proviſions from the court of 
Rome, without the king's licence v. A nuntio, ſent to Eng- 
land upon that account, made a great noiſe, 'and even threa- 
tened that the pope would proceed to extremities. But his 
threats were incapable of obliging the parliament to annul the 
act, All he could obtain was a reprieve for this new ſort of 
offenders, till the enſuing parliament 4. 

Though a terrible plague, and a famine no leſs intolen- 
ble, than afflicted England, the king, who was exceflively 
fond of pageantry and pomp, retrenched none of his diyer- 
ſions or expences, which conſumed immenſe ſums. He 1 
ſaid to entertain daily fix thouſand perſons. He valued bim- 
ſelf upon ſurpaſſing in magnificence all the ſovereigns ot 
Europe, as if he had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible fund 
of treaſure, In his kitchen alone three hundred domeſiicts 
were employed, and the queen had the like number of vo- 
men in her ſervice. The courtiers fo readily obtained what- 


mediately after his return. Ibid. 

e This was done in a parliament which met at Weſtminſter, the Mon 
day after January 14, wherein king Richard was declared of full age. Tus 
eee, granted forty ſhillings on every ſack of wool ; of which ten ſhi 
ings were to $0 to the king's preſent occaſions, and the other thirty ſhile 
lings to be reſerved in the hands of commiſſioners appointed by parliamert, 
and not te be ſpent unleſs in caſe of war. In this parliament it was enacted 
that the king ſhould not extend his pardon to any perſons convicted of mur 
der. Cotton's Abridg. p. 332.—In this parliament alſo, Edward, eldeſt ton 
of the duke of York, was created earl of Rutland, with a penſion of eight 
hundred marks, iſſuing out of the town of Okebam in that county. Cotton 
Abridg. p. 332. \ 

a With a thouſand knights. Knighton. 

© This year was flain at a tournament John Haſtings, the laſt e of 
Pembroke of that family: in which it is remarkable, that none of the {01s 
oor you his own father, the father dying always before the fon was botts 

all, 

? Rapin by miſtake, ſays, it was made high treaſon. They were put out 
of the king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited, aud they were d 
be attained and brought before the king aud council. See Statute, a 

4 This parliament met at Weſtminſter, November 12, and granted te 
king half a tenth, aud half a fifteenth, which they offered to make whois 


ones, ſo as the fune was only employed upon the defence of the realm; — 
upe 


ed, that the king's favours were the leſs valued. 
222 = affected in = thing a profuſeneſs, which 
1 * but be very chargeable to his ſubjects, and by a 
on ſſary conſequence draw on him their averſion. 
ww 2] As his revenues were not ſufficient for ſo many ex- 

[139 he had a mind to obtain ſome aſſiſtance from the 

ee ſtood affected, by borrowing only a thouſand 
en probably with deſign not to confine himſelf after- 

rds to ſuch a trifle. How inconſiderable ſoever the ſum 
— he had the vexation to be refuſed in a very mortifying 
ile even to the cutting in pieces by the populace an 
Iralian merchant, who offered to lend the money himſelf. 
Richard highly reſented the affront, which he ſoon after 
found an opportunity to revenge. Under colour of puniſhing 
a tumult little conſequence, raiſed by a baker's appren- 
rice, he ſtripped the city of all her privileges“, took away 
her charter, and removed the courts of juſtice to York. It 
is true, he afterwards reſtored the whole, but the Londoners 
were obliged to redeem their charter with a preſent of ten 
thouſand pounds, and two gold crowns. But though they 

id dearly for refuſing to lend the king a thouſand pounds, 
* nothing in compariſon of the prejudice the king him- 
ſelf received by it. By that proceeding he entirely forfeited 
the affection of the citizens, who made him ſenfible after- 
wards, how dangerous it is for a king of England to have 
London for his enemy. 

[1393] In the beginning of the year 1393, arrived at Lon- 
don deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, imploring 
aſſiſtance againſt the natives“. For ſome time there had been 
frequent inſurrections in the iſland, which ſhowed, the Iriſh 
wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe diſor- 
ders ſhould have had a ſpedier remedy, but Richard, too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, had negle&ed the affairs 
of Ireland, as if he had been wholly unconcerned. At laſt, 
the miſchief was ſo increaſed, that he could not, without 
hazarding the loſs of the iſland, any longer delay applying a 
ſuitable remedy. The duke of Gloceſter offered to go and 
ſuppreſs the rebels, but the king not thinking proper to 
truſt him with the command of an army, reſolved to go him- 
ſelf. In this reſolution he called a parliament, which granted 
him a large ſum, as well for the Iriſh war, as for the charges 
of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter, 
who were to negotiate a final peace with France. But the 
affair came to nothing, by an accident which prevented the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries between Atdres and Guiſnes, 
according to agreement. King Charles, who was from 
time to time ſeized with a diſtemper, which deprived him of 
his underſtanding, being come to Abbeville on purpoſe to let 
the Engliſh ſee he was in his ſenſes, fell into one of his uſual 
fits. This relapſe occaſioned the deferring of the negotiation 
to a more convenient ſeaſon. 

[1394] The king's preparations for his voyage to Ireland, 
were interrupted in the beginning of the year 1394, by the 
funerals of his queen u, and of the duchefles of Lancaſter , 
and York *, who died about the ſame time. Ir is ſaid the 
queen was a great favourer of Wickliff's doctrine, and, had 
the lived any longer, would have ſaved the Lollards ? (fo 
Wickliff's followers were called) many of the calamities they 
afterwards endured. The departure of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, their chief patron, who was gone to take poſſeſſion of the 
principality of Guienne, not a little contributed to haſten the 
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1 dehigns of their enemies, who took advantage of theſe favour- 
1 able junctures to perſecute them. 

; How great ſoever Richard's grief was for the death of the 
= queen, he ſet out however for Ireland, according to his pro- 
Ch 
Wo- upon condition that the ſtaple was removed from Calais to England, and ſo 
hats continued. Cotton's Abridg. p. 338. Walſ. 346. 

On May 25. In a council then held at Stanford. Walſ. Knighton. 

King Edward III. uſed to receive from that kingdom thirty thouſand 
Mon- pounds yearly ; but after his deceaſe, the Engliſh ſettled. there, flocked to 
Tus England in ſuch numbers, that the reſt remained nor ouly expoſed to the de- 
\ ſhik predation of the natives, but it coſt the king thirty thouſand marks a year to 
„ ſhil preterve that part of the ifland belonging to him. Whereupon he ordered 
7 all that belon r 


ment, 
acted, 
mule 
» {t ſon 
yout 
eig 
* 
NN 


ged to Ireland, to repair thither on pain of death. Wall. 
* He had lately been created duke of Ireland. When his forces were juſt 


1 2 2 he was recalled to the great prejudice both of England and 
and. 


or upon the report of his coming, almoſt all the petty kings of 
Ireland reſolved to ſubmit to the Engliſh. Ibid. 
f She died on June 7, at Shene in Surry, and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
N 1 Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 776. 
onſtan 


tia, daughter of Pedro the cruel king of Caſtile. She was buried 
x Leiceſter, Knighton, 


y — fiſter of Conſtantia, She was buried in the church of the friars 


ena 


e {on$ 


= Preachers at King's Langley in Herefordfhi Walfi 
> boſlle g3 Langley in Heretordtiure, alung. p. 350. 

: aber vere ſo ralled, either from Walter Lollard, a German, who flou- 
ut out — about the year 1315, or elſe from the word Lolium, ſignifying dar- 
ere 10 el or tares; bec 


field of God — * were reputed as tares ſowed by the evil one in the 


be * Attended by the duke of Gloceſter, th ls of March, Nottingham 
* Rutland, Kc. Wal, 8 Glocetter, the earls o h, gham, 
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But not to frighten them, he was contented firſt 


43t 


ject, He arrived there in September ?, and at firſt made 


ſome progreſs againſt the rebels. But as the ſeaſon would 
not permit him to proceed, he went to Dublin, where he held 
a parliament, whilſt the duke of York aflembled another in 
England“, which granted a ſubſidy for proſecuting the Iriſh 
wars 

[ 1395] Richard was preparing to take the field again, when 
the archbiſhop of York, and bithop of London, arrived from 
England, to entreat him in the name of the clergy, to haſten 
his return, They even intimated, that the leaft delay might 
bring an irreparable damage to religion. The foundation of 
this great alarm was, that in the late parliament, the Lollards 
had made inſtances to ſet on foot a reformation of the church b. 
As they had many friends in the kingdom, and in the parlia- 
ment itſelf, the clergy were afraid they would proceed to this 
reformation. For which reaſon, the two deputed prelates ſo 
magnified the danger religion was in, that Richard immedi- 
ately departed for England, leaving to the earl of March the 
management of the war, Upon his arrival at London, he took 
certain meaſures with the clergy to ſuppreſs the Lollards, and 
compelled fir Richard Story publicly to abjure their doctrine, 
threatening to puniſh him with death if ever he relapſed to 
that ſect, | 

Shortly after, was brought into England, by the king's 
order, the corpſe of the duke of Ireland, who died at Lou- 
vain, This object reviving the king's affection, he cauſed 
the coffin to be opened, that he might once more have the 
pleaſure to ſee the man whom he had ſo tenderly loved. 
Then he ordered him a magnificent funeral, and was pleaſed 
to honour it with his preſence, as Edward II. had formerly 
done with regard to Geretion, But the ncbility would not 
ſhow that reſpect to a favourite, of whom they had ſo much 
cauſe to complain. So, like Edward II. Richard was attended 
at the funeral pomp, with only ſome of the clergy ©. 

[1396] Whilſt the king was employed in his Iriſh expedi- 
tion, the duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bourdeaux to 
cauſe his ſovereignty to be acknowledged, had met with un- 
expected obſtacles. The Gaſcons, pretending their coun- 
try was inſeparably united to the crown of England, main- 
tained, it was not in the king's power to alienate it. This 
pretenſion was ſtrengthened with a motive of intereſt, which 
confirmed them in their obſtinacy. They ſaid, if they were 
once ſeparated from England, they ran the riſk of being de- 
prived of the only protection, capable of preventing their 
falling under the dominion of France. For that reaſon, they 
aſſerted the alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial 
to themſelves and the crown of England. It was objected, 
that they had never made the ſame ſcruple with regard to 
the prince of Wales, the king's father. But they replied, 
there was a wide difference between that alienation and 
this. That the firſt being made in favour of the next heir 
to the crown, was to be only for a time, whereas this might 
eaſily happen to be for ever. After ſeveral conteſts on this 
ſubject which laſted ſome time, the king reſolved at length 
to revoke the grant, to which the duke of Lancaſter, fince he 
could not help it, readily ſubmitted. To comfort him in. 
ſome meaſure for the loſs, the king gave him leave to marry 
Catherine Rowet, widow of fir Thomas Swinford % The 
duke had long kept her as his miſtreſs, and had by her ſeve- 
ral children, who were legitimated by the king and parlia- 
ment, by the name of Beaufort. Some time atter, the king 
created the eldeſt, earl of Somerſet ©. 

Before the duke of Lancaſter's arrival, the king had ſent 
embaſſadors to Frances, to demand in marriage Iſabella, 
daughter of Charles VI. The court of France had at firſt 
rejected the propoſal, becauſe the princeſs was but ſeven 


This parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on Jan. 29, not by the duke 
of Gloceſter, as Rapin ſays by miſtake, but by Edmund duke of York, 
who had been left regent. The duke of Gloceſter, whom the king had 
carried along with him to Ireland, repaired to England to ſet forth the king's 
wants. See Walling. p. 351. In this parliament the clergy granted the 
king a tenth, and lords the and commons a fifteenth. Cotton's Wbrid p. 358. 

» They delivered a remonſtrance into the houſe by fir Thomas Latimer, 
and fir Richard Story, againſt the corruptions of the church, containing 
twelve articles. Walling, 

© He was hurt by a wild boar, in hunting, whereof he died. Being 
brought to England in November, he was buried at Earl's Coln, in Eſſex. 
He was ſucceeded in his eſtate and honour of earl of Oxford, by Alber ie de 
Vere, his uncle, Knighton, Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 19898. 

4 This woman was born in Haynault, and daughter of ſir Pain Rowet, 
or Ruet, a knight of that country ; ſhe was, in her youth, brought up in 
the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and waited on his firſt wife Blanch, but after- 
wards became the duke's concubine. Stow's Ann. p. 312. Froiflart, Ruet. 
2 king at arms in the reign of Edw. III. and buried in St. Paul's, 

ale. 

There were four, John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna. They were fir- 
named Beaufort, from the caſtle of Beaufort, in France; that came by Blanch 
of Artois, the duke's firſt wife. % 

The earl Mar ſhal, the earl of Rutland, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the bi- 


ſhop of St. David's the lords John Beaumont, and William Scrope. Rymer's 
Feed, tom. VII. p. 802, 


Dug- 


11 They 
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years old, and befides was promiſed to the duke of Bre- 
tagne. However, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the 
marriage was concluded, in a ſecond negotiation, and withal 
a twenty eight years truce, between the two crowns, Shortly 
after, both the kings met between Ardres and Calais, under 
tents pitched on- purpoſe, where the two courts diſplayed 
all their magnificence, and where the treaty was figned and 
the nuptials ſolemnized s. Richard is ſaid to expend on this 
occaſion three hundred thouſand marks, a ſum far exceeding 
that of two hundred thouſand, which he received in deduc- 
tion of what was promiſed him with his queen. The duke 
of Glouceſter, who liked neither the marriage nor the truce, 
could not forbear ſhewing his diſcontent. He frankly told 
the king, it would have been more adviſeable to attempt, by a 
vigorous war, to recover what England had loſt in France, 
than to enter into an alliance with a crown, that had always 
gained more advantages by treaties with the Engliſh, than by 
the ſuceeſs of its arms. 

[1397] The king's uſual expence, with, the charges of his 
late marriage, having entirely drained his exchequer, and 
even obliged him to borrow large ſums, there was a neceſſity 
of recurring to extraordinary ways to fill his coffers. Though 
the parliament which met in the 2 of the year 1397, 
granted him a very confiderable ſum, it was not ſuflicient 
to enable him to pay his debts. Befides, he took occaſion to 
increaſe the expence of his houſhold, from a report that 
the electoral princes had caſt their eyes upon him, to raiſe 
him to the imperial dignity, and thereby reduced himſelf to 
ſtill greater ſtreights. As he was aſhamed to demand a freſh 
ſupply from the parliament, he had recourſe again to loans, 
or rather to extorted grants, which he exacted from the rich. 
There was not a lord, biſhop, gentleman, or rich burgeſs, 
but what was obliged to lend him money, though it was well 
known he never defigned to repay it. But though this me- 
thod of raiſing money upon the people, had ever been conſi- 
dered by the Engliſh, as one of the greateſt breaches of their 
privileges, it occaſioned no commotion. KEyery one was in- 
timidated, and though the injuſtice was highly reſented, it 
was taken patiently in hopes it would be the laſt, 

The reſtitution of Cherbourg | to the king of Navarre, and 
of Breſt to the duke of Bretagne, was not looked upon with 
the ſame tranquility. Though theſe two places were not 
originally dependent on England, the Engliſh had been at 
ſo great an expence in aiding the princes, to whom they be- 
longed, that they might have been juſtly kept till the whole 
was repaid. This occaſioned a general diſſatisfaction, and 
the more, becauſe it brought the king but an inconſiderable 
ſum, which was alſo laviſhed away in needleſs expences. It 
is true he pretended, his engagement to reſtore theſe places 
after a peace or a long truce with France, made the reſtitution 
neceſſary, but it was alſo known that the king of Navarre, 
and the duke of Bretagne had firſt broke their words with 
him. Be that as it will, the duke of Gloceſter thought it ſo 
prejudicial to England, that he could not help upbraiding 
the king in very tharp terms, to which Richard made ſuch a 
reply as plainly ſhewed how much he was offended at his re- 
monſtrance. This accident revived the king's former hatred 
of the duke of Gloceſter, which being rather ſtifled than ex- 
tinguiſhed, ſhewed itſelf from time to time, how careful ſo- 
ever he might be to conccal it. He complained to the 
dukes of Lancaſter and Vork, that the duke of Gloceſter, 
took upon him to control his actions, and amongſt his com- 
plaints, he dropped ſome expreſſions, which made them 
think he ſuſpected all three of having ill deſigns upon him. 
The two princes proteſted they had an unſhaken loyalty for 
him, and did not queſtion but the duke their brother had 


They were married on October 31, in St. Nicholas's church at Calais, 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. She was crowned January 7. Stow's 
Ann. p. 313+ | 

This parliament met at Weſtminſter on January 22, and therein the 
clergy granted the king half a tenth, and the lords and conmmons twelve- 
pence in the pound of all merchandiſe _—_ and three ſhillings in the 
pound for every tun of wine. Rot, Parl. 21 Ric. II. Cottou's Abridg. 
p. 300. In this parliament, the judges baniſhed to Ireland, obtained leave 
to return to England. Ibid. Wall. p. 353. 

It ſeems that this town had been only mortgaged to the Engliſh, by the 
king of Navarre, for the ſum of twenty-two thouſand marks, Rymer's Feed. 
tom. VIE p. 756, 757. 

The account given of this tranſaction, by Froiſſart, is as follows:“ The 
king under pretence of a hunting match, came to a ſeat of his near Rum- 
tord in Eflex, called Havaring | PF from whence he ſet out one ſum- 
me?'s afternoon, and came about five o'clock (only with a few attendants, 
having left the reſt at Waltham) to the duke's caitle at Pleſhey, in the 
ſame county, as if it were to give him a viſit. He was received by the duke 
and his ducheſs with all due honour and reſpect ; and ſupper was got ready 
tor his majeſty. But before he ſat down, he deſired the duke to order five 
or fix of his hories to be ſaddled, to accompany him that night to London; 
for that he himſelf, with his two uncles of Lancaſter and York, was to hold 
à council the next day, in which he wanted allo his advice, what anſwer to 


the ſame, though his haſty. temper cauſed him ſome; 
ſpeak with too much warmth. The king appeared fa 
with their juſtification. . However, his caſineſs'to he —_— 
ed, after ſhewing ſo great anger, bred in them uf 3 ing 
which induced them to quit the court and retire aye, 
eſtates. Their withdrawing was probably the. occas * 
the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, as it gave his enemies an on W 
tunity to inflame the king's diſpleaſure againſt him a 
determine him at length to be rid of ſo troubleſome a 5 
ſpector. But as nothing could be found in his — 
which might expoſe him to the rigour of the law 3 
ſides it would be dangerous to deſtroy him that way * 
ard reſolved to uſe a ſpeedier. and more certain 1 
To execute his deſign, he came one morning to his hs mo 
country houſe, and finding him in bed, defired him 0 15 
immediately, and go with him to London. He — 
he wanted him in a very important affair, which he = 
impart to him on the road. The duke preſently — 
his horſe, rode by the king, who talked to him about FP 
pretended affair, without ſhewing he had any other Mee 
Whilſt they were diſcourſing together, they came to a 5 
way, where the duke was ſuddenly ſurrounded with ag 
horſemen, and carried on board a ſhip, which lay 
the Thames to convey him to Calais k. When the king c 
to London, he ſent for the earls of Warwick and Arunde = 
after familiarly talking with them ſome time i, ordered the 
to be apprehended and ſent to the Tower. He ſerved th 
lord Cobham in the fame manner with ſome others = i 
he defigned to get rid of, Mean time the intelligence he "a 
ceived of the pcople's beginning to ſtir, obliged him to iſſie 
out a proclamation, declaring theſe lords were taken into cu. 
tody for new miſdemeanours, and promiſing they ſhould he 
proceeded againſt according to law. 

The - proclamation having ſomewhat appeaſed the people 
the king ſummoned all the peers of the realm to Nottin 
ham. This was done with deſign to ſound them, rather thi, 
alk their advice concerning the manner of proceeding ayzinſ 
the priſoners, fince he was already determined. However 
he made uſe of that pretence to convene them. After tho 
affair was debated in council, the lords ®, fearing to incur 
either the King's indignation, or the hatred of the public if 
they came to any reſolution, declared it to be of ſuch a nature 
that it could only be decided by the authority of the parliz- 
ment. This was preciſely what the king wanted. He had 
already taken all neceſſary meaſures to have a parliament at 
his devotion. Some time ſince, he had changed all the ſhc- 
riffs of the kingdom, and ſuffered none, but what had pro- 
miſed to be ſubſervient to his deſigns. He had taken the 
ſame precautions, with reſpect to all officers that had credit 
and power in the boroughs and counties. So by means of 
the magiſtrates, and perſons in public poſts, he had cauſed 
ſuch repreſentatives to be choſen as he had ſecured before- 
hand. If any were elected not agreeable to him, the ſherif 
were ordered not to return them, but to cauſe others to be 
choſen in their room. Beſides, as the houſe of commons 
were the ſole judges in the affair of elections, he was well a. 
ſured that ſuch a parliament would confirm or reject whom he 
pleaſed. | 

It muſt not be thought very difficult for a king of Eng- 
land to execute ſuch a project. Experience has ſince con- 
firmed on numberleſs occaſions that by the like ways, it is 
very poſhble, to cauſe repreſentatives to be choſen devoted to 
the court. However, hiſtorians remark, that it was in this 
parliament, that ſuch practices were firſt uſed. Rut it muſt 
likewiſe be added, that it was one of the principal cauſes oi 
Richard's deſtruction, as will be ſcen hereafter. And indeed 


me 
ready in 


give the Londoners, to a petition they were to preſent him. Upon this the 
duke, who ſuſpected no harm, taking along with him only three eſquires 
and tour ſervants, accompanied the king towards London ; who took the 
way of Bondelay (or Epping Foreſt) to avoid the great road, and Behode, 
(perhaps Brentwood) and other towns ; {till talking tamiliarly with the duke, 
as they went along. When they came near Stratford, between ten and 
eleven of the clock, the king putting ſpurs to his horſe, rode away before ; 
and at the fame time Thomas Mowbray, earl marſhal, who lay in ambuſh 
with a great number of horſemen, ſeized upon the duke, who in vain eried 
out to the king for help.” Froiflart, The caſtle of Pleſhey, where king 
Richard came to the duke, was the feat of the high conſtables of England, 
even before the conqueſt. Thomas Woodſtock became poſſeſſed ot it, by 
his marrying Eleanor, eldeſt daughter, and one of the da of Hun 
phrey de Bohun, carl of Hereford and Eflex. Of this famous and ancient 
caſtle, nothing now remains but the mount. . 

| He gave them many fair words and gracious promiſes; and had in- 
vited the carl of Warwick to a feaſt the fame day he had him arreſted. 
Walſing. | g a 

n And alſo fir John Cheney, &, The lord Cobham was ſent priſoner 
to Jerſey. Idem. 7 : 

» Theſe lords were, the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Notting- 
ham, Somerſetſhire, Saliſbury ; Thomas, lord Detpencer, and William le 
Scrope. Walſing. This 


1 15 impoſſible that a nation can ſee their liberties in the 
hands of men, whom they have not themſelves freely choſen, 
without defiring to be delivered from ſuch an oppreſſion. 
The parliament being thus compoſed e, the biſhop of Ex- 
eter? opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, labouring to prove 
that the regal power was unlimited, and that ſuch as endea- 
voured to bound it, deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhments. Pur- 


ſuant to this principle, which met with a general approbati- - 


on, the parliament repealed the act of grace, paſſed nine 

vears before in favour of the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of 

Warwick and Arundel, and all their adherents. All the 

Acts were likewiſe annulled paſſed in the parliament, which 

appointed the fourteen governors to the king, as being cx- 

torted during his minority. 

If the parliament of 1386, deſerved to be called the mer- 

cileſs, I know no name odious enough for this. By a mani- 

feſt prevarication, this aflembly made no ſcruple to ſacrifice 

to the paſſions of the king and his miniſters, the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed lords of the kingdom, as well as the liberties and pri- 

vileges of the people. Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury, was impeached of high treaſon, for being one of 

the commiſſioners appointed by the parliament of 1386, to 

whom was committed the inſpection of the adminiſtration of 

the public affairs. For this new fort of offence, the archbi- 

ſhop was condemned to baniſhment, and his eſtate confiſcat- 

ed to the king's uſe. Then the earls of Arundel 4 and War- 

wick * were accuſed of the ſame crimes, for which nine 

ears before the King had granted a pardon, and ſentenced to 

die by this truly mercileſs parliament. Froiffart ſays, the 

king would be preſent at Arundel's execution. Another hiſ- 

torian adds, that the ſpectacle remained ſo deeply imprinted 

in his memory, that this fleep was often interrupted by 

dreams, repreſenting to him the earl covered qvith blood, and 

upbraiding him with his injuſtice. To this contributed, 

perhaps, the rumour that ſeveral miracles were wrought at 

the tomb of the deceaſed , and that his head was miracu- 

louſly rejoined to his body. Though to prevent the ill conſe- 

quences of this falſe notion the king had ordered the corpſe to 
be taken up and expoſed to public view ten days together in 

a church, it was not poſſible to cure the people of their pre- 
poſſeſſion. As for the earl of Warwick, who confeſſed him- 
ſelf guilty, without taking advantage of the pardon, he was 
treated with leſs rigour, his puniſhment being changed into 
perpetual baniſhment in the iſle of man. As to the duke of 
Glouceſter, in all appearance, the king was apprehenſive it 
would be very dangerous to put hinr to death publicly, or 
that the parliament would not be fo compliant as to ſacrifice 
ſo conſiderable a perſon. Be this as it will, he had taken 
care as was afterwards known, to have him privately ſtrang- 
led t at Calais. Mean time, his enemies gave out that he died 
of an apoplexy, and that before he expired, confefied himſelf 
guilty of treaſon againſt the king. Upon this report, with- 
out farther examination, the duke's whole eſtate was confiſ- 
cated to the king's uſe. 

It was almoſt impoſſible that theſe ſeverities ſhould not 
produce ſome alteration among the nobility. But, to pre- 
vent accidents, Richard took care to gratify the principal 
lords, and particularly the princes of the blood. He ereated 
Henry, earl of Derby, his couſin, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, duke of Hereford ; Edward Plantagenet, earl of 
Rutland, eldeſt fon of the duke of York, was made duke 
of Albemarle ; Thomas de Holland; earl of Kent, received 
the title of duke of Surry ; John de Holland, earl of Hun- 
ungdon, the king's half brother, was created duke of Exeter; 
Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk ; 
and fir William le Serope, earl of Wiltſhire n;: laſtly out of 
complaiſance to the duke of Lancaſter, the king made John 
Beaufort, his eldeſt ſon by his third marriage, who was al- 
ready earl of Somerſet, marquis of Somerſet. To theſe ho- 


, bogs parliament met at Weſtminſter, on September 17. Cotton's Abridg. 


2 dmund Stafford, who was conſecrated in 1395, He was lord chan- 


i Richard Fitzalan, 
Thomas Beauchamp. ; 


fag e Was buried in the church of the Auguſtin friars in London. Wal- 


Fa. = was not ſtrangled, but ſmothered between two feather beds, in Sep- 
4 as appears by the confeſſion of John Hall, a ſervant of Thomas 
n ray, duke of Nortolk, captain of Calais ; which Hall was concerned 
at murder, and executed for it, in the year 1400, Sce Cotton's Abridg. 

p. OS His body was brought over to England, ſoon after his death, as ap- 
— y king Richard's order for that purpoſe, dated October 4. (Rymer's 
A 2 VIII. p. 20, 21.) and buried in Weſtminſter abbey. According 
node; n Was at firſt buried in his caſtle of Hadlee in Effex, thence re- 
mto the church of the college founded by him at Pleſhey for canons 


Sowa, and afterwards into Weitminſer abbey, where his tomb is ſtill to 


we fays by miſtake, of Glouceſter, It was Thomas le Deſpenſer, 
n created carl of Glouceſter, Dugdale. Walſing. Thomas Percy was 
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nourable titles he added other favours, by diſtributing among 
theſe lords the forfeited eſtates of the duke of Glouceſter, and 
of the earls of Arundel and Warwick *. 

In thoſe days the parliament ſeldom ſat above one ſeſſion, 
unleſs the bufineſs required a ſhort prorogation. But this 
was too well diſpoſed tor the King to be willing to run the 
hazard of having one leſs devoted to him. So not thinking 
fit to diſſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it to Shrewſbury ; 
this town in the neighbourhood of Wales, where he had many 
friends, ſeeming more proper for his deſigns than London, 
where he knew he was not beloved. 

[1398] The new ſeſſion was only a continuation of the ex- 
traordinary proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. The 
5 ſtrove to carry the prerogative royal to a greater 

eight than any king of England had ever pretended to 
ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch maxims as were deſtructive of 
the conſtitution, and the liberties of- the people. They ap- 
proved, as conformable to law, the opinions for which nine 
years before, the judges were condemned, Purſuant to this 
principle, the judges who attended during the fitting of the 
parliament decided, that when the king propoſed any arti- 
cles to be debated in parliament, it was high treaſon to 
bring in others before the king's were firſt diſpatched. By 
this and the like deciſions, the caſes of high treaſon were ſo 
multiplicd, that hardly was it poſlible to prevent falling into 
that crime, unleſs by making the king's will and pleaſure the 
ſole rule of action J. At laſt, under colour of diſpatching 
buſineſs, the parliament appointed a certain number of com- 
miſſioners *, who were inveſted with the authority of the 
whole houſe. Thus by an unprecedented act, the whole power 
of the nation was devolved to the king, twelve peers and fix 
commoners. , To give the more ſtrength to theſe irregular 
proceedings, the king cauſed them to be confirmed by the 
pope's bull, which was publiſhed in all the counties of the 
kingdom. 

During the ſecond ſeſſion, Richard brought into Shrewſ- 
bury a numerous guard of the militia of Cheſhire, who ex- 
preſſed fo ſtrong an inclination to ſerve him, that to gratify 
the county, he erected it into a principality ?. 

Let us ſtay here a moment and reflect on the conſtitution 

of the Engliſh government. It is certain, the inſtitution of 
parliaments 1s very advantageous to the kingdom, being the 
only ſupport of the libertics of the people, who, withour 
that, would long fince have fallen into a fatal ſlavery. But 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that theſe aflemblics 
become ſometimes very dangerous, when influenced by po- 
pular factions, or the cabals of an ambitious prince. Ac- 
cordingly, it has often happened, that inſtead of procuring 
the good of the realm, they have produced confuſion and 
the ſubverſion of the laws, one while by too much depreſ- 
ſing the prerogative royal, another while, by carrying it 
higher than is confiſtent with the welfare of the nation. At 
ſuch times, the evil is ſo much the harder to be cured, as 
what is done by the L- is deemed to flow from the 
unanimous conſent of the whole nation. For this reaſon, it 
rarely happens that this diſorder can be remedied, but by 
means as violent as thoſe made uſe of to produce it, from 
whence generally ſpring civil wars. This is one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the domeſtick troubles, which have all along 
afflicted England more than any other European ſtate. 
It may be further obſerved, that the violent method prac- 
tiſed by Richard to attain to arbitrary power, I mean forced 
elections, and the opinions of the judges, was exactly co- 
pied in our days by one of his ſucceſſors, who. had, without 
doubt, the ſame intention. But we may add, that the at- 
tempts of theſe two monarchs ſerved only to promote their 
own deęſtruction, and that their deſigns came to the ſame ca- 
taſtrophe. This is what we are going to ſee, with regard ta 
Richard II. in the remaining part of his reign. 


alſo created earl of Worceſter”; and fir Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland. 


„He was firſt made marquis of Dorſet ; but this title was afterwards 


changed into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter of the creation, bearing 


the ſame date with the former. Nevertheleſs, though his firſt title was can- 
celled, he was always called marquis of Dorſet. Dugdale. 

After this, on September 40, the biſhops and lords took an oath to ob- 
ſerve all the ſtatutes, &c. made in this parliament ; the form of which oath 
ſee in Tyrrel, p. 977. | 

It was alſo made treaſon : 1. For any pa whatſoever to compaſs or 
imagine the king's death; 2. To contrive his depoſition; 3. To ride arm- 
ed, or make war againſt the king in his realm; 4. Or to diſclaim the ho- 
wage, And the heirs of all perſons convicted of any of theſe four articles, 
were for ever to be deprived of the land and poſſeſſions of their anceſtors, 
Comp. Hiſt. p. 278. 

z The dukes of Lancaſter, York, - Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter ; the mar- 


quis of Dorſet ; the earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumberland, Glouceſter, . 


Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire, or any fix of them; together with John Huſſey, 
Henry Green, John Ruflel, Henry Chelmſwick, Robert Tey, and John 
Golotre, knights, for the commons of the kingdom, or any three of them, 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 374. a 

And added to the reſt of his owa titles that of prince of Cheſter, 


The 
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Every thing ſeemed to contribute to the ſupport of the 
king, in the enjoyment of the deſpotic power he had lately 
aſſumed. They who would have been moſt capable of op- 
poſing his defigns, had ſuffered a tragical death, or were ba- 
niſhed the realm; and they who ſtill remained were gained 
by places, grants, or other ſorts of favours. The great of- 
ficers of the crown, the governors of the towns and coun- 
ries, were all devoted to the king. Among the magiſtrates 
of the towns and country, not one was ſuffered but what was 
ready to promote, to the utmoſt, the increaſe of the regal 
power. Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, Richard was 
much miſtaken, in imagining this new-acquired power was 
fafe, fince the people were not for him, but, on the con- 
trary, hated him for his violent- actions. It is even likely, 
that among thoſe whom he accounted his friends, there were 
many, who out of weakneſs or prudence did but conceal 
their real ſentiments, till an opportunity offered to free the 
kingdom from the yoke it began to groan under. And an 
opportunity preſented itſelf ſooner than the king imagined ; 
for ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by his paſſion, he had not 


the prudence to keep within ſome bounds, an error which 


princes of his character ſeldom fail of committing. As they 
are always ſurrounded with flatterers, they fancy all the reſt 
of the people are in the ſame ſentiments, and generally it is 
too late before they perceive, that the ſmall numbers they 
have gained, is a weak defence againſt the fury of an en- 
raged nation. For a while, five or fix hundred perſons, who 
compoſe the parliament, and ſome hundreds of magiſtrates in 
the towns and counties, ſeem to make the body of the nation, 
and the reſt are reckoned as nothing. But a time comes when 
every fingle perſon muſt be taken into the account, and then 
the number of thoſe that are in office, is infinitely ſmall in 
compariſon of the reſt of the nation. 

Richard, incapable of making theſe reflections, ſuffered 
himſelf to be blindly guided by his paſſions, which made him 
conſider, as a great advantage, all occaſions of exercifing 
the arbitrary power he thought to have ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. 
Towards the end of the year 1398, he gave a ſignal proof 
of the little regard he intended to have for his ſubjects, on ac- 
cafion of a quarrel between two of the principal lords of his 
court. The duke of Hereford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, awed by the examples of the duke of Gloceſter 
his uncle, and the other lords, whom the king had ſacrificed 
to his revenge, bounding his defires, made it the height of 
his ambition to keep in his favour, and carefully endeavoured 
to avoid giving any cauſe of ſuſpicion. It was probably, 
from this conſideration, that fearing the duke of Norfolk had 
laid a ſnare for him, in ſpeaking to him very diſreſpectfully 
of the king o, he informed Richard of it. The duke of Nor- 
folk denying he had ever ſpoke againſt the king, and the 
duke of Hereford maintaining his accuſation, it was ordered 
that the affair ſhould be decided according to the law of chi- 
valry, that is, by fingle combat. Coventry was appointed 
for the duel, at which the king would be preſent in perſon. 
But juſt as the two dukes were entering the liſts, the king, 
on g- of avoiding the effuſion of blood, but in reality 
to be rid of theſe two lords at once, commanded them to 
proceed no farther. Then, though there could be but one 
guilty, he baniſhed them both; the duke of Norfolk for 
life, and the duke of Hereford for ten years. The former 
died ſhortly after at Venice, and the other retired into 
France 4. This act of authority was no leſs contrary to the 
privileges of the nobility, than what the king had hitherto 
done with regard to the whole nation in general; for by the 
laws of the land, theſe lords could only be tried by their 
peers. But at that time the privileges of the people were 
little regarded. 

Not long after the duke of Hereford's departure, his fa- 
ther, the duke of Lancaſter, died“ little lamented by the 


people, and till leſs by the king, who could not help fearing 


un. By the death of that prince, his honours and eſtates, 


> The words were, that the king notwithſtanding his fair countenances, 
and great oaths, did yet intend to oppreſs the duke of Lancaſter, and the 
the two dukes of Albemarle and Exeter, viz. Edward Plantagenet, and John 
de Holland. Cotton's Abridg. F. 372: This accuſation againſt the duke 
ot Norfolk, was brought in by the duke of Hereford, on Jan. zo, while the 
parliament was ſitting. 

_ © Froiffart, Polydore Virgil, and others, who ſay that the duke of Nor- 
tolk accuſed the duke of Hereford, of having ſpoken ill of the king, were 
miſtaken. See the acts of parliament 21 Ric. II. Rapin. Collier is like- 
wile guilty of this error, p. 603. vol. I. 

4 Where he was nobly received by the king of France, and found ſuch fa- 
vour in that court, that he was offered in marriage, the only daughter of the 
duke of Berri, the ſaid king's uncle. But king Richard having notice there- 
ot, uied means to ftop the projecution of that treaty, Froiſſart. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, died about Feb. 2. and was buried 
in St. Paul's cathedral, where his monument. was to be ſeen till the great 
ure. 


Or for a moderate fine, Walling, 


which were very conſiderable, fell to the duke of H 
his ſon, to whom, betore his departure, the king had 
ted four years of his baniſhment. Moreover, he had 
him letters patent, impowering him, though in exile, 
poſſeſſion by his attorney of the fees, that ſhould h 
tall to him in his abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of ho 
his return . Nevertheleſs, immediately after the death gf th 
duke his father, the king, by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt th 0 
the former, decreed, that his baniſhment ſhould be perpetui 
and con fiſcated all his eſtate. , 

By ſuch acts of deſpotick power, the laws and liberties of 
England were in a Ceplorable ſtate, The dukes of Lancag: 
and Gloceſter, and the earl of Arundel being dead, Wir. 
wick ſent away, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk in exile, there was ſcarce a man in 
the kingdom able to oppoſe the arbitrary power uſurped h 
the king. The duke of York alone, the king's uncle, might 
have detended the nation's intereſts. But as - loved his eaſe 
he was no proper perſon to engage in ſuch an undertaking 
Richard ſeeing himſelf therefore above all reſtraint, pave 
himſelf up to a ſoft and effeminate life, regardleſs of the good 
of the public. Mean time, his miniſters, little qualified for 
their poſts, ſuffered the affairs to decay, and ſaw without any 
concern the Engliſh nation fall into the utmoſt contempt 
The Scots frequently broke the truce 5, by incurfions upon 
the borders, being very ſure, the court of England was far 
from thinking of revenging their inſults. The Engliſh po. 
ſeſhons in France were almoſt reduced to nothing, and the 
places which might one day ſerve to repair their lofles, were 
fold without any neceſſity. The merchant ſhips were daily 
plundered by the corſairs of France and the Low-Countric, 


ekt ford 
remit. 
granted 
to take 
appen tg 
mage till 


without any means uſed to pry the trade. Amidſt theſe 


diſorders, the miniſters, of whom the earl of Wiltſhire was 
the chief, ſought only to augment the King's revenues, hy 
loans, new taxes, and ſtill leſs legal ways. Pretences were 
no longer ſought to demand ſubſidies, the miniſters whole 
buſineſs was only to find ſpeedy and effectual means to extort 
money from the people, to whom the demanding it was 
thought to be too great an honour. At length, having prac. 
riſed divers expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply 
the king's prodigious expences ®, and ſatisfy his miniſters 2. 
varice, a method was uſed which could not fail of procuring 
large ſums. As the late parliament had reverſed the pardon 
22 in 1386, to the duke of Gloceſter's adherents, accu- 
ations were brought againſt ſuch as had taken up arms in 
favour of that prince. By the judgments given upon theſe 
accuſations, ſeventeen counties were condemned as guilty of 
treaſon, and the eſtates of all the inhabitants adjudged to the 
king. In this extremity, the richer ſort of gentlemen and 
burgeſſes were forced, in order to avoid the — of their 
eſtates, to give blank obligations, which the king cauſed to 
be filled with what ſums he was pleaſed to exact. More- 
over, by what was inſerted in theſe notes, which were term- 
ed Ragmans , every perſon was bound, under great penal- 
ties, to ſupport the ſtatutes of the Shrewſbury parliament, 
and all the ſubſequent acts; that is to ſay, they entirely 
threw themſelves upon the king's mercy k. It was impoſſible 
that a government ſo tyrannical, ſhould not draw the hatred 
of the nation upon the prince and his inſtruments. It was allo 
very viſible, that . oppreſſions kindled in the hearts of 
the people, an ardent deſire of freeing themſelves from 
them, inſomuch that the leaſt ſpark was capable of produ- 
cing a fatal combuſtion. EGS 

Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe calamitics, the 
Iriſh contemning the ſmall number of troops left by Richard 
in their country, took up. arms with one conſent. Roger 
Mortimer earl of March, governor of Ireland, oppoſing the 
rebels, was flain in the firſt battle. This prince, who vas 
declared by an a& of parliament . preſumptive heir of the 
crown, left two ſons, — and Roger, the eldeſt ot 
whom ſucceeded him in his honour of earl of Marche, and 


8 This year, on October 26, commiſſioners from both nations met at Her 
denſtank, on the borders of the two kingdoms, to take care of the releale 
and exchange of 22 taken ſince the truce of Leulingham, in 1380; 
and to regulate all affairs relating to the borders, See Ryme1's Fœd. tom. 
VIII. p. 54, &c. . 

b Among other expedients, they borrowed very large ſums of the ab Tr 
towns, and men of eſtates in the kingdom, giving them ſecurities or i 
being repaid again; which was never done. See Rymer's Feed. tom. WI. 


5 0 were afterwards burnt by order of Henry IV. Rymer's Fad. 
tom, VIII. p. 109. i _ 
& Among other grievances, the ſheriffs of all the counties a 
kingdom, were forced to take an unuſual oath, viz. that they ſhou — 
all the king's commands, whether under the broad ſeal, privy an 5 s. 
net; and if they knew any perſon in their reſpective bailiwicks, 14 pa Gi, 
ſpoke any. thing to the ſcandal or diſgrace of the king, they thou Wealth a 
2 them, of what degree or condition ſoecver they were. | 


Ypodig. p. 553. „el. 
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wed without iſſue, as well as Roger his brother. But the 
marriage of Anne their fiſter with the duke of York's ſecond 
ſon, proved 4 fertile ſource of troubles, which long afflicted 
the kingdom. LPs 

Richard receiving the news of the Iriſh revolt, reſolved to 

in perſon and chaſtiſe the rebels, being in a terrible rage, 
that ſuch a pitiful and wretched people ſhould dare to con- 
mn his power, at a time when he found no oppoſition in 
Fogland. Purſuant to this reſolution, he levied a numerous 
army, which furniſhed him with a freſh occaſion to exact 

eat ſums from his ſubjects , whereby he conſiderably in- 
Creaſed the hatred already conceived againſt him. 

I hen he was ready to embark, ſome ſuſpicions 
112 into him of the earl of Northumberland, governor 
of the northern counties, moved him to ſend that carl a po- 
{tive order to come and join him without delay. But the 
earl excuſing himſelf, on account that his preſence was abſo- 
jutely neceflary in thoſe parts, the king, without further ex- 
amination, pronounced him a traitor u, and ordered all his 
eſtate to be ſeized. Then leaving the regency of the King- 
dom to the duke of York his uncle, he ſet fail, and arrived, 
May the 31ſt, at Waterford, from whence he marched to 
Dublin. He was attended by the ſons of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter by his third wife, and by thoſe of the late duke of Glo- 
ceſter, whom he carried like hoſtages, and had taken with 
him the beſt part of his jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould 
never more return to his palace. He made at firſt ſome pro- 

eſs againſt the rebels, and in ſeveral encounters gave marks 
of valour, which cauſed a belief, that if hitherto he had ſhewn 
no great inclination for war, it was not to be aſcribed ſo 
much to a want of courage, as to a bad education. 

But whilſt his vanity was flattered with the advantages he 
gained over the Iriſh, a conſpiracy was forming in England 
to deprive him of the crown. Under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſuch as Richard's, there muſt be great numbers of 
mal-contents. Some perſons indeed find their account in 
the abſolute power of the prince, but they are far from be- 
ing the majority. So, though a king of this character 1s 
commonly ſurrounded with a crowd of flatterers, who en- 
deavour to perſuade him, that the people bear his yoke pa- 
tiently ; if he has any knowledge of the world, he ought 
to conſider, there is no preſerving the power acquired by 
force, but by the ſame way it was uſurped. And if he is fo 
impolitic, as to confide in ſubjects he has violently oppreſſed, 
in vain does he expect from them a fidelity which ſerves only 
to increaſe their miſery. This is what Richard did not fail 
to experience. By an imprudent ſecurity, he had left his 
kingdom, and carried all his forces into Ireland, at a time 
when the people's hatred of him was at the higheſt ; wherein 
he committed a capital error, which his enemies failed not 
to improve. He was ſcarce gone from Ireland, with almoſt 
all the lords his creatures, but the mal-contents in England 
began to think of means to dethrone him. To that end, 
after ſeveral conferences together, they ſent word to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, fince his baniſhment, was 
retired into France, That all England was ready to riſe, 
and nothing was wanting but a leader of diſtinction to head 
the mal-contents : that upon mature deliberation, they 
thought none ſo proper as the duke of Hereford, for whom the 
people had a great eſteem and affection, and who moreover had 
a very plauſible pretence to take up arms, to demand ſatisfac- 
tion for the injuries he had ſuffered : that if the duke would 
repair into England, they engaged to affiſt him to the utmoſt 
of their power; and in the preſent diſpoſition of the nation, 
there was no doubt, but they would join thoſe that ſhould 
undertake to free them from the oppreſſion they endured.” 
The archbiſhop, who was himſelf extremely incenſed againſt 
the king, communicating the letter to the duke, that prince 
reſolved to lay hold of the juncture, to try what fortune would 
do in his favour. However, as he was ſ{enfible he could not 
carry on this enterpriſe by himſelf, he took care ſo to ma- 
nage it, that he might eaſily deſiſt, in caſe things were not 
Uiſpoſed as he was made to expect. He privately repaired 
into Bretagne, where he fitted out three ſhips, -and embark- 
ed in company with the archbiſhop of Canterbury n, and 
about fourſcore men, among whom there were but fixteen 
or eighteen lances . With this ſmall force he ſer ſail, and 

overed ſome time about the coaſt of England, now in one 
Place, then in another, without landing any where. His 


T. Walſingham ſays, that he extorted money from his ſubjects; made 
them furniſh him with horſes, carriages, and victuals for his expedition, 


mags paying any thing, which rendered him more odious than ever, p. 


And cauſed him to be baniſhed. Froiſſart. 

And Thomas Fitzalan, fon and heir of the late earl of Arundel, 

Wag Cobham, ir Thomas Erpington, and fir Thomas Ramſtone, &c, 
8˙ | 2 
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deſign was to ſee what effect his approach would have a- 
mong the people, and to engage the Engliſh openly to de- 
clare for him, in a belief that he was attended with greater 
force. The trial ſucceeded beyond expectation. When it 
was known that he was on the coaſt, the people rife in (e- 
veral parts, not conſidering whether the aid which appeared 
was ſufficient to protect them, and this readineſs determined 
the duke to puſh his enterpriſe farther. In the beginning 
of July, he landed at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, where the 
earl of Northumberland and Henry Percy his ſon ? immedi- 
ately joined him with ſome troops. After this junCtion, the 
concourſe of people, flocking in crowds to liſt under his ban- 
ners, was ſo great, that in a few days his army was threey 
{core thouſand ftrong. So eager were the nobles and people 
to put themſelves under the protection of a prince, who ſtood 
himſelf in ſo great need of their aſſiſtance. 

As ſoon as the duke of York, regent of the kingdom, 
heard of the duke's landing, he called a council 4 to conſider 
of the neceflary meaſures to be taken on the occaſion. But 
the hourly news of the increaſe of the duke's forces, and the 
diſpoſition of the kingdom, quickly made the councellors, 
among whom there were few perſons of abilities, deſpair of 
being able to remedy the evil. In this perplexity, they com- 
mitted a capital fault, in reſolving to quit London and re- 
tire to St, Albans. This imprudent ſtep was extremely pre- 
judicial to the king's affairs. The lords of the council were 
no ſooner departed trom London, but the citizens no longer 
reſtrained by the preſence of thoſe who repreſented the 
king's perſon, declared for the duke, and by their example, 
drew in ſuch towns, as would not yet have ventured to pro- 
cced ſo far. 

Mean time the duke, who, at his arrival in England, had 
taken the title of duke of Lancaſter, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
ſetting forth, without ſhewing he had any defign upon the 
crown, that he had taken up arms purely to obtain ſatisfac- 
tion for all the injuſtices done him. The manifeſto produced 
ſo great an effect, that when the regent would have iſſued 
out commiſſions to levy troops, he hardly found any willing 
to accept them. Every one ſaid publicly, he did not care to 
oppole the lawful pretenſions of a prince fo unjuſtly oppreſſ- 
ed. This refuſal convincing the carl of Wiltſhire, and the 
reſt of the miniſtry, that inſtead of being able to ſupport 
their authority, they ran the hazard of ſeeing themſelves 
ſacrificed to the public hatred, they deſerted the duke of 
Vork, and retired to Briſtol caſtle. After the flight of the 
councellors, the regent perceiving there was no ſtemming the 
torrent, threw up the care of the public affairs, and with- 
drew to his own houſe, leaving the kingdom like a ſhip ex- 
poſed to the winds and waves, without pilot or mariners. 
All the other lords, who had as yet remained ncuter, in 
order to join the ſtrongeſt party, finding the king's intereſt 
abandoned, no longer deferred openly declaring for the 
duke. 

Mean while, the duke marched with all ſpeed to London, 
where the citizens had invited him. He was triumphantly 
received in that noble city with all the demonſtrations of zeal 
and affection, which could be given by a people extremely 
incenſed againſt their ſovereign, and confidering themſelves 
as delivered from tyranny. But how pleafing ſoever the ho- 
nours he received from the Londoners might be, he ſtaid no 
longer than was neceſſary to ſecure their fidelity, after which 
he marched directly towards Briſtol. Upon his arrival, the 
gates being opened to him with joy, he commanded the 
caſtle to be aſſaulted, where the counceliors were retired. 
The ſiege was puſhed ſo vigorouſly, that in four days the be- 
ſieged were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The people's 
fury againſt the ear] of Wiltſhire and his companions was ſo 
violent that the duke thought he could not refuſe them the 
ſatisfaction to ſee theſe odious miniſters ſacrificed to their 
vengeance. So without confidering the power he aſſumed 
was ſtill more illegal than the king's uſurpations, he ordered 
the earl of Wiltſhire to be beheaded, with ſome others of the 
council”, to ſatisfy the people, who loudly called for their 
death. The happy ſucceſs of the expedition made the whole 
kingdom embrace the duke's party, and ſhortly after, he had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee his uncle the duke of York come and 
aſſiſt him with his counſels. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, Richard 
was in Ireland in a perfect ſecurity. The contrary winds 


o Only fifteen lances, ſays Walſing. 

v With Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, And alfothe lords Willough« 
by, Roſs, Darcy, and Beaumont. Tyrrel, p. 996. 

2 Conſiſting ot Edmund Stafford, biſhop of Chicheſter, the chancellor; 
William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire, the treaſurer ; and fir John Buſhy, fir 
William Bagot, fir Henry Grene, and fir John Ruſſel. Walting. 

r Sir John Buſhy, and fir Henry Grene. Sir William Bagot eſcaped into 
Ireland, Ibid, | 
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which continued to blow above three weeks, hindered his 
receiving any news. When he heard of the duke of Lan- 
caſter's deſcent, he impriſoned his brothers, with the duke of 
Gloceſter's ſons, and reſolved to go immediately into Eng- 
land, and fight his enemy. But the duke of Albemarle ad- 
viſed him to ſtay a few days, to have time to 2 ſhips to 
tranſport all his forces at once. He took the fatal advice, 
which completed his ruin, fince every moment 1s precious at 
ſuch a juncture. And indeed, it was during that time that 
London declared for the duke, which perhaps would not have 
been, had the king been known to be in England, with a re- 
ſolution vigorouſly to oppoſe the defigns of his enemies. 
Richard being determined to ſtay ſome days longer in Ire- 
land, ſent the earl of Saliſbury before, to levy troops in 
Wales, aſſuring him he would quickly follow him. The 


earl uſed ſuch expedition that in a few days he afſembled an 


army of forty thouſand men, the Welſh and Cheſhire men 
zealouſly taking up arms for the king. If Richard had ar- 
rived with his torces by the time he had promiſed, he might 
at leaſt have had the ſatisfaction, of trying the fortune of a 


battle in the defence of his crown. But the wind returning 


to the Eaſt, detained him eighteen days longer in Ireland, 
and would not permit him to make ſo ſhort a paſſage, Du- 
ring that time a rumour being ſpread in the earl of Saliſbury's 
army, that the king was dead in Ireland, -the troops would 
have diſbanded themſelves. It was with great difficulty the 
earl prevailed with them to ſtay a few days, in order to have 
certain news of the king. The delay being expired, and 
Richard not appearing, the Welſh and Cheſhire men deſerted 
their colours, and retired to their homes. 

Richard landed a few days after *, and as he knew nothing 
of the earl of Saliſbury's army being diſperſed, marched to 
Caermarthen in hopes to meet him. But when he heard 
that he had loſt that reſource, and all the nobility had de- 
clared againſt him, that his miniſters were beheaded at 
Briſtol, and the people ardently eſpouſed the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter's quarrel, he knew not what courſe to take, all that were 
propoſed appearing equally dangerous. The officers and ſol- 
diers would have had him put himſelf at their head, and give 
his enemy battle. They promiſed to ſpill the laſt drop of 
their blood in his defence, and inſpired him with hopes that 
his army would daily encreaſe in his march, by the junction 
of thoſe, who through force, or the belief of his death, had 
deſerted him. Some adviſed him to return, and fortify him- 
ſelf in Ireland. Others were of opinion, that he ſhould fly 
for refuge into France, to the king his father-in-law, till a 
more favourable ſeaſon afforded him an opportunity to return 
to his dominions. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, the unfortu- 
nate King, incapable of choofing the beſt advice, and having 
none about him but ſuch as wanted courage or capacity, 
could not come to any reſolution. However as he diſtruſted 
every body, he could not long remain in a fituation which 
ſeemed to him ſo very dangerous. On a ſudden, without 
adviſing with any perſon, he privately withdrew from his 
army in the night, and ſhut himſelf up in Conway caſtle, 
which was deemed impregnable, but at that time unprovided 
of all things. He had no ſooner diſappeared, but the lord 
Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter, maſter of the houſhold, 
broke his white ſtaff before the king's domeſticks, and went 
to meet the duke of Lancaſter, who was advancing towards 
Cheſter at the head of his army. 

Richard finding himſelf almoſt, alone in the caſtle he had 
choſen for his ſanctuary, without any proſpect of being able 
to defend himſelf, was afraid, if he attempted to eſcape, of 
falling into the hands of an enraged people, who gave him 
but too many proofs of their hatred. In this extremity, he 
ſaw no other remedy but to throw himſelf upon the generofity 
of his enemy. He ſent him word by one of his attendants, 
that he was ready to ſubmit to what terms he himſelf ſhould 
judge reaſonable, and deſired him to ſend ſome perſon to 
confer with him. The duke immediately diſpatched the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Northumberland, 
both ſworn enemies of the king", to know his intentions. 
In the ſhort conference with theſe deputies, Richard offered, 
if his life were ſecured, with an honourable penfion for him- 
ſelf and eight perſons ” he ſhould name, to refign his crown, 
and be content to lead the refidue of his days like a private 
perſon. The deputies giving him hopes his offer would be 
accepted, he defired to 2 4 with the duke himſelf. To 


At Milford Haven; with the dukes of Albemarle, Exeter, and Surrey; 


the biſhops of London, Exeter, and Carlifle. Walfing. 

The officers of the king's houſhold carry a white ſtaff as a badge of their 
office, and when they break it, their authority ceaſes, and thoſe that are un- 
der them are diſcharged from their ſervice. Rapin. 


g 1 owes, coy ſays, they were the perſons the king defired himſelf to con- 
er with, 


He only deſired, that the lives of eight perſons he was to name ſhould 


that purpoſe he went to Flint, not above ten miles from 
Cheſter, where the duke was now arrived. Next day th 

* i the 
duke being come to Flint, went to the king, who {a;q, 
him with a chearful countenance : “ Couſin of Lancafte, 
you are welcome.“ Then the duke thrice bowing to the 
ground, replied, * my lord the king, I am come ſooner tha, 
you appointed me, becauſe the common fame of your people 
is, that you have for this one and twenty years governed ver 
ill, and rigorouſly, with which they are not at all ſatisfeq. 
but if it pleaſe God, I will belp you to govern them better 
for the future.” To which the king only returned, fair cou. 
fin, fince it pleaſes you, it pleaſes us too *. Some add, thy 
Richard entreated the duke, in very ſubmiſſive terms, not to 
touch his life, in conſideration af his having ſpared his bro. 
thers, whom he had only confined in Ireland, and that the 
duke gave him a poſitive promiſe he would not. There are 
hiſtorians who ſay, that Richard was betrayed by the ear} af 
Northumberland, who perſuading him to demand the conte. 
rence, laid an anibuſh for him in the way, and carried him 
priſoner to the duke. Be that as it will, the two prince; 
went the ſame day? and lodged at Cheſter, from whence they 
ſet out together for London. . 

Upon their approach, the Londoners came out in crowds, 
to receive, the one with a thouſand curſes, and the other 
with exceſſive applauſes and commendations. Then. the 
king was conducted to the Tower, and confined there, 
whilſt the duke took meaſures with his friends to complete 
his work. The ſuddenneſs of this reſolution, and the duke 
of Lancaſter's diligence in traverfing fo many counties ate 
very ſurpriſing. If it is conſidered that in ſeven and forty 
days, he marched from Ravenſpur, where he landed, tg 
London, Briſtol, Cheſter, and from thence back to London, 
it will hardly be conceivable, that an army of fixty thoufand 
men could poſſibly go over ſo much ground in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace . 

T he moment the duke had got the king in his power, he 

took care to cauſe him to fummon a parliament at London, 
that no time might be loſt. In the conferences he had with 
his friends, before the meeting of the parliament, the queſtion 
was not ſo much concerning what was to be done, fince the 
placing him on the throne was reſolved, as how to proceed, 
Some were for his taking poſſeſſion upon Richard's bare pro- 
miſe of refigning the crown. Others thought, the promiſe 
appeared too conſtrained to be the foundation of any right, 
and the more, as there was a nearer heir than the duke 
This was Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, ſon of that 
Roger, who was declared Richard's preſumptive ſucceſſor, 
The truth is, he was deſcended from Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, third fon of Edward III. whereas the duke of Lan- 
caſter was ſon of John, younger brother of Lionel. Though 
Edmund's right was only derived from a woman, that would 
have been no objection, provided the uſual practice had been 
obſerved, ſince there was no ſuch thing in England as tae 
Salic Law. Thus by Richard's refignation, the duke of 
Lancaſter had no right to claim the crown. For this rcalon 
they added, that fince there was a neceſſity of ſetting alide 
the law, the authority of parliament was abſolutely requitite, 
Hence they concluded that Richard muſt be formally depoled, 
and the duke elected by the ſame authority. This opinion 
had likewiſe difficulties, as it aſcribed to the parliament a 
power to diſpoſe of the crown (contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms) to the prejudice of the lawful heir, to whom no- 
thing could be objected to weaken his title, At laſt, after 
many debates upon ſo nice a point, it was the duke of Yorks 
opinion to unite the three ways propoſed, in order to ge 
the more ſtrength to what they had reſolved. In the fit 
place, Richard ſhould be obliged to make an abſolute relig- 
nation. Secondly, the parliament ſhould proceed to depoic 
him before the crown was diſpoſed of. Laſtly, thele 180 
ſteps being taken, and the throne declared vacant, the ſame 
parliament, in conſideration of the duke of Lancaſter's gre® 
ſervice to the ſtate, ſhould adjudge him the crown by theit 
ſupreme authority, which, in extraordinary caſes, was ſube, 
rior to the laws. This opinion was unanimoully approve 
Thus in puniſhing a king for ſetting himſelf above the las, 
a power was given the parliament no leſs contrary to e 
So difficult it is on ſuch occaſions to keep within the e 
of juſtice and equity. This expedient, which Was a 
thought proper to reſtore the peace of the kingdom, proie 


be ſpared, without a penſion for them. —_— ,-— ov think 
x Theſe were all the words they had together, without adding 7 path) 

to, or taking from them, for I (ſays the author of the chronicie of Luan 

op and heard Now 3 i | 

Which was Auguſt 20. Walſingham, p. 6538. 1 
2 He had moreover the good — . have the king's Je" Fl 

ſure, which amounted to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, with all bis 

and baggage, fall into his hands. Geps 
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the real-fource. of the calamities which afterwards afflicted the 

nations When theſe violent procecdings ſeemed to be entirely 

forgot- The deſcendants of the duke of Yorks who propoſed 

this opinion, found it their intereſt to deſtroy the foundation 

which it was built, and maintain that the parliament had 

exceeded their power, in transferring the crown to the houſe 
| aſter. 

2 — to the reſolutions the duke of Lancaſter had taken 
with his friends, he repaired to the Tower, the day before 
the opening of the parliament *, attended by a. great number 
of lords. There, in the preſence of all, Richard delivered 
up the crown and ſcepter, with the other enfigns of royalty, 
and by an inſtrument ſigned with his own hand, confeſſed 
himſelf unwortby and unfit to govern any longer b. N ext day 
the parliament being met, the inſtrument of reſignation was 

oduced, and approved by unanimous conſent, But as the 
reſignation alone, according to the meaſures agreed upon, 
did not appear ſufficient, the two houſes ordered articles of 
accuſation againſt Richard to be drawn up, to ſerve for rea- 
ſons of his depoſition, to which they intended to proceed. 
The articles were as follow © : | b 

« J. It is objected to king Richard, that for his evil go- 
verament, by giving the goods and poſſeſſions of the crown 
to unworthy perſons, and indiſcretly diffipating of them; and 
for this cauſe impoſing grievous and intolerable burdens upon 
the people, and otherwile committing other innumerable evils : 
having by his aſſent and command by the whole parliament, 
choſen and aſſigned certain prelates, and other lords temporal, 
who with all their power ſhould faithfully labour, at their own 
colts, about the juſt government of the kingdom, made a con- 
venticle of his accomplices, propofing to impeach of high 
treaſon the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſo employed 
about the government of the kingdom, and violently drew 
the juſtices of the kingdom to confirm his wicked purpoſe, 
for fear of death and torment of body, endeayouring to de- 
ſtroy the ſaid lords. 

“II. The ſame king lately at Shrewſbury, cauſed to come 
before him, and others that favoured him, in a chamber, 
many perſons, and the greater part of the juſtices, where, 
by threats, and divers terrors, he induced, cauſed, and forc- 
ed them fingly to anſwer to certain queſtions on his behalf, 
touching the laws of his kingdom, againſt their will, and 
otherwiſe than they would have anſwered, had they not been 
forced; by colour of which anſwers, the ſame king pro- 
pounded to have proceeded to the deſtruction of Thomas, 
duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and 
other lords, with whom he was very angry, eſpecially be- 
cauſe they defired him to be under good government ; but 
by divine providence, and the reſiſtance and power of the ſaid 
lords, the king could not bring his deſign to effect. 

* III. When the lords temporal, in defence of themſelves, 
reſiſted his malice and craft, the ſaid king prefixed a day for 
the parliament to do them and others juſtice, who upon faith 
and confidence therein, remained quietly in their own houſes ; 
the king privately, with his letters or commiſſion, ſent the 
duke of Ireland into Cheſhire, to raiſe arms againſt the ſaid 
lords, great men, and officers of the commonwealth, publicly 
erecting his banners againſt the peace he had ſworn to, from 
whence murders, captivities, diſſenſions, and other infinite 
evils followed in the whole kingdom, for which cauſe he in- 
curred perjury. 

* IV. That although. the ſaid king had-pardoned the duke 
of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and all their 
aſſiſtants. in full parliament, and for many years had ſhewn 
chearful ſigns of peace and love towards them; yet the ſame 
king always bearing gall in his heart, taking opportunity, cauſed 
to be ſcized the duke of Gloceſter, and the ſaid earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick ; and ſent the duke to Calais, to be impri- 
loned under the keeping of the earl of N ottingham, one of 


* demptember 20, 


* In the name of God, amen. I Richard, by the grace of God, king 
bs ngland and France, and lord of Ireland, do abſolve the archbiſhops, 
ſhops, and other prelates whatſoever, of churches®ſecular or regular, of 
, at dignity, degree, kate, or condition they are; dukes, marquiſſes, earls, 
* vaſlals, valvaſſores, and my liege men whatſoever, eccleſiaſtick or ſe- 
cular, by whatever name they are called, from the oath of fealty and ho- 
. and all others to be made, and from all bond of liegance, regality, 
— government, or command, by which they have been, or may be bound 
lang. and them, their heirs, and ſucceſſors for ever, from the ſame obliga- 
Ns Sat, and other things whatſoever, I free, releaſe, and quit, and make 
— — abſolved, and quit, as to my perſon, according to the whole effect 
— * which may follow from the premiſſes, or any of them; and I do 
— 2 m of my own accord, fimply and abſolutely, in the beſt manner, 
ah. 7. 5 orm, that I can by this writing, renounce, wholly reſign and by 
9 0 Nag deed, put from me, and recede for ever from all royal dignity and 
. 1 the crown and lordſhip, and the power of the ſaid kingdoms and 
any, and other my dominions and poſſeſſions, which may any way belong 

me and to all right, colour of right, and title, poſſeſſion and dominion, 


thentick copy of 
tores. 
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his appellants; and without anſwer, or lawful proceſs, cauſed 
him to be ſtrangled, and inhumanly and cruelly. murdered. 
The earl of Arundel pleading his charter of pardon, and de- 
manding juſtice in parliament, was encompaſſed with great 
numbers of armed men, and had his head damnably ſtruck 
off; and committed the earl of Warwick and lord Cobham 
to perpetual priſon ; confiſcating their lands, ' againſt juſtice, 
the laws of the land, and his expreſs oath, giving them to 
their appellants. | * | 

* V. At the time when in his parliament he cauſed the 
duke of  Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
to be adjudged ; that he might more freely exerciſe his cru- 
elty upon them, and in others fulfil his injurious will, he 
drew to him a great multitude of malefactors out of the coun- 
ty of Cheſter, who, marching 'up and down the kingdom 
with the king, as well within his own houſe, as withour, 
cruelly killed his lieges, beat'and wounded others, plunder- 
ing the goods of the people, refuſing to pay for their victuals, 
violating and raviſhing mens wives, and other women. And 
although complaints were niade to the king of theſe exceſſes, 
yet he took no care to apply remedy, or do juſtice in them; 
but favoured thoſe people in their wickedneſs, confiding in 
them and their aſſiſtance againſt all others of his kingdom; 
wherefore his good ſubjects had great matter of commotion 
and indignation, | 

VI. Though the ſaid king cauſed proclamation to be 
made through the kingdom, that he cauſed his uncle the 
duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
to be arreſted not for any rebellious congregations, 'or march- 
ing with horſe within the kingdom; but for many extortions, 
oppreſſions and other things done againſt his regality and roy- 
al majeſty ; and that it was not his intention, that any of their 
company at the time of the congregation and marching with 
horſe aforeſaid, ſhould for that reaſon be queitioned or dit- 
turbed : yet the ſame king afterwards, in his parliament, im- 
peached the ſaid lords, not for extortions, oppreſſions, or 
other things aforeſaid ; but for rebellious tumults, and con- 
gregations, and marching with horſe, adjudged them to death, 
and cauſed many of their company, for tear of death, io 
make fine, and ranſom as traitors, 'to the great deſtruction of 
many of his people; and ſo he craftily deceitfully, and ma- 
liciouſly deceived the lords, their followers, and people of 
the nation. 

« VII. After many of theſe perſons had paid their fines 
and ranſoms, and had obtained his letters patent of full par- 
don ; yet they received no benefit by them, until they made 
new fines for their lives, by which they were much impo- 
veriſhed : and this was much in derogation to the name and 
ſtate of a king. 

« VIII. In the laſt parliament holden at Shrewſbury, the 
ſame king propounding to oppreſs his people, ſubtilly pro- 
cured and cauſed to be granted, that the power of parliament, 
by conſent of all the ſtates of the kingdom, ſhould remain 
in ſome certain perſons, who after the parliament ſhould be 
diſſolved, might anſwer the petitions depending in parlia- 
ment, then undetermined, under pretence whereof they pro- 
ceeded to other general matters touching that parliament, ac- 
cording to the king's will, in derogation to the ſtate of par- 
lament, great diſadvantage to the kingdom, and a pernici- 
ous example. And that theſe actions might ſeem to have 
ſome colour and authority, the king cauſed the rolls of par- 
liament to be changed and blotted, contrary to the effect of 
the grant aforeſaid, 

& IX. Notwithſtanding the ſaid king at his coronation 
{wore that he would do in all his judgments, equal and right 
juſtice and diſcretion, in mercy and truth, according to his 
power; yet the ſaid king, without all mercy, rigorouſly, 
amongſt 'other things, ordained, under great puniſhments, 
that no man ſhould intercede with him, for any favour to- 


that I ever had, have, or may have, in the ſame or any of them; alſo the 
government and adminiftration of the ſaid kingdoms and lordſhip, and all 
mere and mixt empire in the ſame ; and to all honour and royalty therein, 
ſaving to my ſucceſſors kings of England, in the kingdoms, dominions, and 
premiſſes, for ever their competent rights. And I do confeſs, acknowledge, 
repute, and truly of certain knowledge, judge myſelf to be inſufficient for the 
government of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, and for my notorious - 
demerits not unworthily depoſed. And I ſwear by theſe holy goſpels of 
God, by me corporally touched, that I never will contravene this reſigna- 
tion, renunciation, dimiſſion, and ceſſion, or willany way oppoſe them in 
word or deed, by myſelf or others, nor will ſufter them to be oppoſed or 
contravened, as much as in me is, publicly or privately, but the fame renun- 
ciation, reſignation, dimiſſion, and ceſſion, will tor ever hold firm, and will 
firmly hold and obſerve them, in the whole and every part, as God and 

his goſpels help me.” 
© Inſtead of the imperfect abſtract given of theſe articles by mr. Rapin, it 
has been thought proper to inſert them all at length tranilated from the au— 
the roll of parliament, printed at the end of Decem Scrip» 
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wards Henry, duke of Lancaſter, then in baniſhment ; in ſo 0 the ſaid king, that he might obtain his own raft ill; 
doing, he AR againſt the bond of charity, and raſhly vio- his parliaments, directed by writs often to the ſheriffe C 
lated his oath. ſend ſuch as he named, ſome of whom he induced by fi. 
«© X. That though the crown of England, the rights of vours, others by threats and terrors, -others by bribes : 
the crown, and kingdom itſelf, have been in all times ſo free, conſent to things prejudicial to the kingdom, and grievous 
as the pope, or any other foreign power, had nothing to do to the people ; and eſpecially by granting to him the Cubſia, 
in them; yet the ſaid king, for the confirming of his erro- of wool for his life, and another ſubſidy tor certain years = 
ncous ſtatutes, ſupplicated the pope to confirm the ſtatutes much n the people. f 
made in his laſt parliament; whereupon he obtained his apoſ- 46 The ſame king, that in all things he might a8 
tolick letters, or bull, wherein were contained grievous cen- arbitrarily, unlawfully made and commanded all the ſherifß 
ſures againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to contravene them. to ſwear beyond their uſual oath, that they would obey al 
All which things are known to. be againſt the crown and royal his commands ſent to them under the great ſeal, Privy ſeq 
dignity, and againſt the ſtatutes and liberty of the kingdom. or fignet ; and in caſe they ſhould know any in their baili. 
„ XI. Though Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, by the wicks or juriſdictions, that ſhould ſpeak any ill publicly or 
king's * exhibited his bill of accuſation againſt the privately, to the diſgrace or ſcandal of the king's perſon 
duke of Norfolk, concerning the ftate and honour of the they ſhould arreſt and commit them to priſon, there to 5 
king, and duly proſecuted it, ſo as he was ready to make it main while they received other commands from the king, 33 
good by duel, and the king had ordered it; yet the ſame it might be found upon record; which 1 190 might like! 
king put it by, and without any lawful cauſe baniſhed the tend to the deſtruction of many of his fubje&s. ö 
duke of Lancaſter for ten years, againſt all juſtice, the laws « X XI. The ſame king, that he might ſupplant his People 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and the military law damnably and get their. eſtates to enrich himſelf, cauſed the people 
incurring perjury. | of ſixteen counties, by letters under their ſeals, to ſubmit to 
„ XII. After the ſaid king had graciouſly granted to the him as traitors ; by colour of which, he obtained of them 
now duke of Lancaſter, by his letters patent, that while he great ſums of money to 3 his favour : and although 
was in baniſhment, his attorneys might ſue for livery of any to pleaſe the people, thoſe letters obligatory were reſtored 
inheritance that might fall to him for which homage was due, to them; yet their procurators had full power to bind them. 
which ſhould be reſpited for a reaſonable fine ; he injuriouſly ſelves for them to the king, which he cauſed to be done: 
revoked thoſe letters patent, againſt the laws of the land, in- and fo deceived his people, and ſubtilly extorted their goods 
| curring perjury. | from them. 
l «© XIII. Notwithſtanding it had been ordained, that every XXII. Although the ſame king ſwore at his coronati. 
| year the king's officers, with the juſtices and others of his on, to preſerve the liberties granted to the church of Eno. 
council, ſhould nominate and chooſe the ſheriffs of all coun- land; yet by reaſon of his voyage into Ireland, he by his le. 
; ; ties according to their diſcretion ; yet he commanded others ter, commanded many religious perſons, abbots, and priom, 
of his party, and ſuch as would do as he would have them, ſome to fend him horſes, others waggons, others great ſums 
to be ſheriffs; to the great grievance of his people, contrary of money ; and by his way of writing, he forced many by 
to the laws of his kingdom, notoriouſly incurring perjury. fear to comply with his demands; whence they were impo- 
XIV. That whereas the ſaid king borrowed ſeveral ſums veriſhed and opprefled, in manifeſt derogation to ecclefial. 
of money from lords and others by his letters patent, pro- tick liberty ; by which pretext he incurred perjury, 
miſing faithfully to pay them at a certain term; he did not „XXIII. In many great councils, when the lords and 
perform his promiſe ; whence his creditors were much griev- juſtices were charged to counſel him faithfully, in things 
ed; and not only they, but many others thought him an that touched his own, and the ftate of the kingdom, they 
unfaithful king. were often ſo ſharply rebuked and reproved, that they durſt 
«* XV. Whereas the kings of England uſed to live upon not ſpeak the truth, in giving advice concerning the ſtate of 
the revenues of the kingdom, and patrimony of the crown the kingdom. 
in time of peace, without oppreſſion of his people; that the « XXIV. The treaſurer, reliques and jewels of the croyn, 
ſame king during his whole time, gave the greateſt part of which ought to be preſerved in the treaſury, for the honour 
his revenue to unworthy perſons, and impoſed burdens upon his of the king, and conſervation of the kingdom, if any thing 
ſubjects as it were every year; by which he exceſſively op- might happen, the ſaid king carried with him towards Ire- 
preſſed his people, and impoveriſhed his kingdom, not em- land, without the conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom; 
ploying theſe goods to the advantage of the nation, but pro- whence the kingdom had been greatly impoveriſhed, if God 
digally waſting them in oftentation, pomp and glory, owing had not otherwiſe provided for the taking of thoſe goods from 
great ſums for victuals and other neceſſaries of his houſe, him againſt his will. And further, he cauſed the records 
though his revenues were greater than any of his proge- concerning the ſtate and government of his kingdom to be 
nitors. razed, in great prejudice of his people, and difinheritance ot 
«© XVI. The ſame king not willing to keep and protect the crown, and very likely, as it was believed, for the fup- 
the juſt laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom, but do what he port of his ill government. 
pleaſed, when thoſe laws were declared to him by the juſ= © XXV. He was fo variable and diſſembling in words and 
tices and others of his council, defiring juſtice might be done writing, and ſo contrary to himſelf, eſpecially in writing to 
4 accordingly, he ſaid expreſly with an auſtere countenance, - the pope, kings, and other lords, without and within the 
+ that the laws were only in his mouth and breaſt : and that he kingdom, and alſo to his ſubjects, that no man living, 
: 


only could make and change the laws of this kingdom, and knowing what he was could confide in him; yea he was re 
being ſo ſeduced, be would not permit juſtice to be done to reputed ſo unfaithful and inconſtant, that he was not only a 
many of his lieges, but by threats and terrors, forced many ſcandal to his own perſon, but to the whole kingdom, and 


| to ceaſe from the proſecution of common juſtice. all ſtrangers that knew him. 
i | « XVII. That whereas laws made in parliament do al- * XXVI. Though the lands, tenements, goods, and chit- 
| ways bind, until revoked by another parliament, yet the tels of all freemen, by the laws of the land, ought not to be 


ſame king defiring to enjoy ſuch liberty as no laws might ſeized without forfeiture ; yet the ſaid king intending te 

bind him, and to do what he pleaſed, he cunningly procured enervate thoſe laws in the preſence of many lords, and others 

ſuch a petition, on behalf of the community of his king- of the community of the kingdom, he often ſaid and afhrm- 

dom, to be exhibited in parliament, and to be granted, that ed, that the life of every ſubject, his lands, tenements, goods, 

N be might be as free as any of his progenitors before him. and chattels, were his, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed without 
By colour of which petition and grant, he often command- forfeiture; which was altogether againſt the laws and cul- 
ed, and cauſed many things to be done contrary to the laws + toms of his kingdom. TR 
not revoked, doing expreſly and knowingly againſt the oath «© XXVII. Although it had been made a law, which ha 
taken at his coronation. hitherto been confirmed, that no freeman might be taken, 
* XVIII. Though it had been ordained, that no ſheriff &c. nor any ways deſtroyed, nor that the king ſhould po- 
ſhould continue in his office above a year and could not be ceed againſt him, but by lawful trial of his peers, or the law 
again choſen to that office in three years after, the ſame king, of the land : yet according to the will, command and ap- 
for his ſingular profit, and ſometimes for the benefit of others, pointment of the ſaid king, very many of his leiges wo 
ſuffered ſome ſheriffs to remain in their offices for two or maliciouſly accuſed, for having ſpoke publicly, or private ſo 
three years, contrary to the tenour and effect of the ſtatute, words that might tend to the ſcandal and diſgrace of t 
incurring perjury ; and this was notorious, public, and infa- King's perſon, were taken, impriſoned, and brought . 
mous. fore the conſtable and marſhal in the court military 5 & re 
*& XIX. Although by law and cuſtom, the people ought being accuſed, they could not be admitted to give an! 0 2 

to be free to chooſe knights to repreſent them in parliament, anſwer, than not guilty; and could defend Ge 
to propound their grievances, and provide remedies for them; otherwiſe than by their bodies, their accuſers being 1 
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and ſound; whereas they were old, impotent, 
we * „ from whence not only the defirution of 
8 great men, but of ſingular perſons of the commu- 
ler of the kingdom very likely might have followed: when 
"herefore the ſaid king willingly contravened this law, no 
Joubt he incurred perjury. 
4% XXVIII. Although the people of England, by virtue 
of their liegeance, Were ſufficiently bound to their king, and 
if they offended in any manner, he might correct and puniſh 
go by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom; yet the ſaid 
king defiring to ſupplant, and too much oppreſs his people, 
that he might more treely execute, and be able to follow the 
fancy of his fooliſh and unlawtul will, he ſent his letters into 
all counties of his kingdom, that all his lieges, as well ſpi- 
ritual as temporal, ſhould take certain oaths in general, which 
were too burdenſome to them, and which very likely might 
cauſe the final deſtruction of his people, and that under their 
letters and ſeals they ſhould confirm theſe oaths ; which com- 
mand the people obeyed, leſt they ſhould incur his indigna- 
tion, and for fear of death. . 

« XXIX. When the parties contending in the eccleſiaſ- 
tic court, in cauſes merely ecclefiaſtic and ſpiritual, en- 
deavoured to procure prohibitions to hinder proceſs in the 
fame, from the chancellor of England, who, out of juſtice 
refuſed to grant them, yet the ſame king often granted them 
under his ſignet, wickedly infringing the church liberties 
granted in magna charta, which he had ſworn to preſerve, 
damnably incurring perjury, and the ſentence of excommu- 
nication pronounced by the holy fathers againſt the violators 
of church liberties. 

« XXX. The ſaid king in parliament, compaſſed about 
with armed men, without reaſonable cauſe or legal proceſs, 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom, baniſhed Thomas Arun- 
del archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſpiritual father, being 
then abſent by his contrivance. 

« XXX1I. Upon peruſal of the ſaid king's will under his 
great ſeal, privy ſeal, and ſignet, there was in it this clauſe : 
Alſo we will, that the debts of our houſe, chamber, and ward- 
robe being paid, for which we allow twenty thouſand pounds, 
and the leproſe, and Chaplains we appointed to be maintained 
at Weſtminſter and Bermondſey, for which we allow five or 
fix thouſand marks, the reſidue of our gold ſhall remain to 
our ſucceſſor, upon condition he approves, ratifies, confirms, 
holds, and cauſeth to be holden and obſerved, all laws, ſta- 
tutes ordinances, and judgments, made, had, or done, in 
the parliament held at Weſtminſter, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, in the 21ſt of our reign, and continued or adjourned to 
Shrew{bury, and all things done at Coventry, on the 16th of 
September, in the 22d of our reign ; as alſo what was done 
at Weſtminſter, on the 18th of March, in the ſame year, 
by authority of the ſame parliament. But if he ſhall refuſe 
to do theſe things, then we will that Thomas, duke of Sur- 
rey, Edward, duke of Aumarle, John, duke of Exeter, and 
William le Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire, my debts, &c. as afore- 
ſaid, being paid, ſhall have the ſaid refidue for the defence 
of the ſtatutes, ordinances, judgments, and ſtabiliments afore- 
laid, to the utmoſt of their power, yea to death, if it be ne- 
ceſlary, Upon all which things we burden their conſciences, 
as they will anſwer it at the day of judgment.” By which 
article 1t appears evidently, that the ſame king endeavoured 
pertinaciouſly to maintain thoſe ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
were erroneous, wicked, and repugnant to all law and rea- 
ſon, not only in his life, but after he was dead, neither re- 
Fine the danger of his ſoul, or the utmoſt deſtruction of 

is kingdom or liege people. 

XXXII. In the eleventh year of the ſaid king Richard, 
at his manor of Langley, in the preſence of the dukes of 
Lancaſter and York, and many other lords, defiring, as it 
ſeemed, that his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, there alſo pre- 
ſent, might truſt and have confidence in him, of his own 
accord, ſware upon the venerable ſacrament of the Lord's 
body placed upon the altar, that he would pardon unto him 


The biſhop of St. Aſaph, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, the earl of Glo- 


ceſter, the lord Berkley, fir Thomas Erpingham, and fir Thomas Grey, and 
William Thyrning, juſtice, were appointed to pronounce ſentence of depo- 
tion againſt king Richard, which being drawn up in writing, was read by 
the bilhop of St. Aſaph, as follows: „In the name of God, amen, We 
oha, biſhop of St. Aſaph; John, abbot of Glaſtonbury, Thomas, earl of 
en, Thomas, lord Berkley, Thomas de Erpyngham, and Thomas 

rey, knights, and William Thyrning, juſticiary, by the ſpiritual and tem- 
Poral peers, and great men of the kingdom of England, and by the 
communities of the 1ſame, repreſenting all ſtates thereof, being ſpecially de- 
puted commiſſioners for the things underwritten, duly confidering the many 
gerſuries, cruelties, and many other crimes committed by king Richard, in the 
= of his government, and publicly exhibited and recited before the ſtates, 
b ch were to public, notorious, maniteſt, and infamous, as they could no 
2 denied; and alſo of his confeſſion, acknowledging, and truly of his own 

tun knowledge, Judging himſelf to have been altogether inſufficient for 
Sovernment of the kingdoms and lordſhip aforeſaid : and that for his no- 
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all things which were ſaid to be committed againſt his per- 
ſon, and that he ſhould never receive any damage for them; 
yet afterwards the ſaid king, notwithſtanding this oath, cauſ- 


ed the duke, for thoſe offences, _— and cruelly to be 


murdered, damnably incurring the guilt of perjury, 

«© XXXIIL After a knight of the ſhire, who had a vote 
in parliament, impeached the archbiſhop of Canterbury, pub- 
licly betore the king, and all the ſtates of the kingdom, upon 
certain defects committed againſt the king, with little truth, 
as it was ſaid; although he offered preſently to anſwer what 
was objected againſt him, and defired to be admitted by the 
king ſo to do, ſufficiently truſting, as he ſaid, to demon- 
ſtrate his innocency, yet the ſame king contrived by all the 
ways and means he could, to oppreſs and reduce to nothin 
the ſtate of the archbiſhop, as the event ſhewed, kindly ſpake 
to, and earneſtly defired him, that he would ſay nothing 
then, but expect a more fit time : that day being paſt, for 
five days and more together, the king deceived him, adviſ- 
ing and perſuading him not to come to parliament, but to 
remain at his own houſe, promiſing, that in his abſence he 
ſhould not receive injury; but the ſaid king in that parlia- 
ment, baniſhed the archbithop during his pleaſure, being ab- 
ſent, and not called to anſwer, without any reafonable cauſe, 
confiſcating all his goods againſt the laws of the land and all 
juſtice, by which he incurred perjury. Further, the king 
intending to palliate his inconſtancy, by flattering words, 
endeavoured to caſt the injury done him upon others: 
whence the archbiſhop having diſcourſe with the king, the 
duke of Norfolk, other lords, and great men lamenting, 
ſaid, he was not the firſt that had been baniſhed, nor ſhould be 
the laſt, for that he thought, within a ſhort time, the duke 
of Nortolk, and other lords would follow him ; and conſtant- 
ly told the king, that the conſequences of the premiſes 
would fall upon his own head at laſt: to which the king, 
as if he had been aſtoniſhed, preſently anſwered, he thought 
it might ſo happen, he might be expelled his kingdom by 
his ſubjects ; and farther ſaid, if it ſhould be ſo, he would 
go to the place where he was; and that the archbiſhop might 
believe him, he ſhewed him a great jewel of gold, which he 
would ſend to him as a token, that he would not defer his 
coming to the place where he was. And that the ſame arch- 
biſhop might have greater confidence in him, he ſent to him, 
adviſing him, that he ſhould privately ſend all the jewcls be- 
longing to his chapel to be ſafely kept, leſt under colour of 
the judgment of baniſhment, they might be ſeized ; it being 
ſo done, the King cauſed the goods to be put in coffers, 
which he cauſed to be locked, and ſealed by one of the arch- 
biſhop's clerks, by whom he ſent the keys to him ; and after- 
wards cauſed the coffers to be broken, taking the goods, 
and diſpoſing of them as he pleaſed; the ſame king alſo 
faithfully promiſed the archbiſhop, that if he would go to 
the port of Hampton, in order to go out of the kingdom, 
that by the queen's interceſſion he ſhohld be recalled ; and if 
it ſhould ſo happen as he ſhould go out of the kingdom, yer 
after Eaſter next coming, without fail, he ſhould return in- 
to England, nor ſhould he any way loſe his archbiſhopric : 
this he faithfully promiſed, ſwearing to it, touching the croſs 
of Thomas the martyr, archbiſhop of Canterbury: which 
promiſes, notwithſtanding, the king cauſed the archbiſhop 
to go out of the kingdom, and wrote to the pope for his 
tranſlation; and thus, and otherwiſe, by the frauds and 


cheats of the king, was the archbiſhop, a man of good faith, 
craftily circumvented.” 


Theſe articles were laid before the parliament, who with 
one voice acknowledged them to be well grounded. and; pub- 
licly known, and pronounced, that Richard ſhould be de- 
poſed. At the ſame time, commiſſioners were appointed to 
give him notice of his depoſition, and to annul the oaths 
and homage of the people of England, after much the ſame 
manner as in the caſe of Edward IId. 


This affair being thus ſettled, and the throne become Va- 


torious demerits he was worthy to be depoſed ; which thing by his own will 
and command was publiſhed before the ſtates. Having had diligent deli- 
beration upon theſe things, for the greater caution to the government of the 
kingdoms, and dominion aforeſaid, the rights and appurtenances of the ſame 
in the name and authority to us committed, do pronounce, decree, and de- 


clare, that very Richard to be depoſed deſervedly from all royal dignity and 


honour, and for the like caution, we depoſe him by our definitive ſentence 
in this writing, expreſly inhabiting all and ſingulai archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
prelates, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, barons, knights, vaſſals, and valvaſors, and 
all other men and ſubjects of the faid kingdoms and dominion, or places be- 
longing to them, for the future to obey the faid Richard as king.“ Then 
the ſtates, that nothing might be wanting, being ſeverally interogated, did 
conſtitute certain paw to be their proctors, named by the faid commiſſion- 
ers, to go and reſign to king Richard, the homage and fealty that had been 


made to him, and give him notice of what had been done touching his depoſi- 
tion and renunciation, Rot, Parl. 1 Hen, IV. 
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cant, the duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and after croſſing him- 
ſelt, claimed the crown. He built his pretenfions upon his 
being deſcended from Henry III. and upon the right he bad 


received from God, by the aſſiſtance of his relations. and 


friends, for the recovery of his realm of England, which was 
upon the brink of deſtruction “. | 

It was not without reaſon that he affected to uſe obſcure 
expreſſions, which left undetermined the foundation on which 
be built his pretended right. If he ſeemed to derive his ti- 
tle from Henry III. rather than from Edward III. his grand- 
father, it was becauſe there was a rumour, that Edmund 
earl of Lancaſter, firnamed Crouch-back, was eldeſt ſon of 
Henry IH. but by reaſon of his deformity, Edward I. his 
younger brother, was placed on the throne. According to 
this ſuppoſition, the duke would have made the ignorant be- 
lieve, he could ground his title upon being ſon of Blanch of 
Lancaſter, grand-daughter of Edmund Crouch-back, and 
heireſs of that family. But as he was ſenfible all could not 
be impoſed upon by ſo groſs a forgery, he added certain ex- 
preſſions, intimating, that he built his right alſo upon the 
ſervice he had juſt done the ſtate. This is the explanation 
of the claim, expreſſed in ſuch obſcure terms. 

As it was reſolved to adjudge the crown to the duke, the 
parliament took care not to examine his claim too cloſely, but 
were very willing to ſuppoſe it inconteſtable. Thus, without 
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any regard to the juſt rights of the earl of March, it v. 
creed that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould be proclaimed ki; 
England and France, and lord of Ireland, which was done th, 
very day, being the zoth of September. 5 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II. a prince, who in hi 
younger years ſeemed to have noble and generous inclins 
tions, but unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by 
flattery. He had the advantage of being deſcended from 
father and grandfather ſo univerſally eſteemed, that had be 
ever ſo little anſwered the nobleneſs of his birth, he mi 10 
have been one of the moſt glorious kings that ever wore . 
Engliſh crown. - But like Edward II. his great grand father 
he had the weakneſs to give himſelf up to. the guidance of 
his favourites. Accordingly he underwent the ſame fate 
with that prince, whom he did but too much reſemble in 
every other reſpect. The chief difference to be obſerved be. 
tween them is, that Richard was of a more cruel and in. 
flexible temper, and uſurped a more abſolute power than 
Edward, which rendered him more odious, and leſs Jamey. 
ed. Let us cloſe this reign with a reflection which the ſad 
cataſtrophe of theſe two princes affords ; namely, that in 3 
government like that of England, all the King's endeayoyr, 
to uſurp an arbitrary power, are but ſo many ſteps towarg, 
his deſtruction 5. 
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THE CHURCH, 


From the Reign of EDWARD I. 1272, to the End of the Reign of RIcHARD II. 1399. 


butary to the ſee of Rome, the popes confidered Eng- 

nd only as a conquered country, for which they had no 
manner of regard. Of this the reigns of John and Henry III. 
have afforded ſuch flagrant inſtances, that it would be need- 
leſs to add any thing to ſhew to what exceſs the papal power 
was carried in the kingdom. It will ſuffice to remark, that 
the encroachments of the court of Rome continuing inceſ- 
ſantly, or rather daily increafing, the Engliſh grew ſo weary 
of them, that at length, in the reign of Edward I. they began 
to ſeek effectual means for their deliverance. This was not 
however till after frequent experience, that all their com- 


\ FTER John Lackland had made himſelf vaſſal and tri- 
a 


3 and ſolicitations to the popes were to no purpoſe. 


erein chiefly conſiſts what I have to ſay concerning religion 
during the four laſt reigns. But to render the matter more 
intelligible, it will be neceſſary briefly to obſerve the occaſion 
of the diſputes which England had, as well with the court of 
Rome, as with the clergy. 


I. The firſt cauſe of complaint, was the frequent appeals to 
the court of Rome, not one of which was rejected. 

II. The frequent citations were complained of, cauſed by 
theſe appeals, which obliged people to ſpend their ſubſtance 
in journies to Rome, to ſolicit their affairs. 

III. That the pope had uſurped the collation of almoſt all 
the church preferments, not excepting the biſhoprics and 
archbiſhoprics, contrary to the rights of the king, the chap- 
ters, and the patrons. | 


The encroachment was grown to that height, that there 
was not a benefice great or ſmall, but what the popes diſ- 


He claimed the crown in the form following: © In the name of the Fa- 
der, Sonne, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, chalenge this rewme of 
Vnglonde and the croune, with all the membres and the appurtenances, als 
I that am deſcendit be ryght lyne of the blode, coming fro the gude lord 
king Henry therde, and throghe that ryght that God of his grace hath ſent 
me, with helpe of my kyn, and of my friendes to recover it: the which 
rewme was in poynt to be undone for defaut of governance, and undoying 
of the gude lawes.“ 

After all which Henry had ſaid, Sires, I thank God and zowe ſpiritual 
and temporel, and all the aſtates of the lond, and do zowe to wyte, it es 
noght my will that no man thynk that be waye of conqueſt I wold diſherit 
any man of his heritage, franches, or other ryght that him aght to have, nor 
put hym out of that he has, and has had by the gude lawes and cuſtomes of 
the rewme ; except thos perſons that has ben agan the gude purpoſe and the 


In the 18th of Richard II. a pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard, 
was to make by tale forty five nobles, amounting to fifteen pounds, or a 
pronportionable number of half or quarter nobles: and a pound weight of 
lilver of the old ſterling, to make by tale ſeventy five groſſes or groats, 
amounting to twenty-five ſhillings, or a hundred and fifty half groſſes, at 
two-pence a piece, or thice hundred ſterlings at a penny a piece, or fix hun- 
dred half ſterlings: and Nicholas Malakine, a Florentine, was maſter and 
worker. Theſe roſe nobles (if that in Speed be genuine, for it wants both 
the role and the conſtant legend of Jeſus autem, &c.) give his portraiture 


poſed of, by the infallible means they had contrived to be 
maſters of all the collations. One while, by the plenitude 
of the apoſtolic power, they reſerved to themſelves all the 
benefices which ſhould become void by tranſlation. Ang- 
ther while, all ſuch as ſhould be vacant by death, or any 
other way whatever. By theſe means they eluded all the 
canonical elections in England, without alledging other rea- 
fons, than that they had reſerved to themſelves betorehand the 
right of nomination to the benefices. It appeared ſo plainly 
that their aim was to procure by degrees he collation of all 
the benefices of the kingdom, that every one could not but 
fee it, For whenever they could not ule theſe pretences, they 
ſeldom failed to object againſt the party elected, and confer the 
benefice upon another. Very often, when the biſhop elect 
came to be confirmed, he found his biſhopric already dil- 
poſed of by the pope. 

IV. But as this was generally the cccafion of great conteſts, 
and as thoſe that were canonically elected were commonly ſup- 
ported by the king, the pope found certain means to free 
himſelf from theſe importunities. He beſtowed the biſho- 
prics and other benefices, before they were vacant by way df 
proviſion ; and this was another great cauſe of complaint to 
the Engliſh. | 

V. It was moreover complained of, that moſt of the bene- 
fices diſpoſed of by the pope, by the plenitude of his power, 
were coaferred on foreigners, particularly on the cardinals ot 
their relations, who by virtue of the pope's diſpenſation, en- 
joyed the profit without ever reſiding. Theſe benefices wete 
commonly farmed out to the Engliſh, who, to make the more 
profit, got the cure ſerved for a very ſmall ſalary. Hence di. 


commune profyt of the rewme.” | 

In king Richard's reign, was brought in the cuſtom of wearing piked 
ſhoes, tied to the knees with chains of ſilver. Alſo ladies uſed high ative dn 
their heads, piked horns, with long trained gowns, and rode on ſide ſaddles 
after the example of the queen Anne of Bohemia, who firſt brought that 
faſhion into this kingdom; for before, women uſed to ride aſtride like men, 
as Stow ſays, but there is in the Cotton library, a deed of the lady Je. 
hanna de Stuteville, made in Henry III.'s time, whereon ſhe 1s repretented 
ſitting fideways, on horſeback, with her ſhield or coat of arms in her hand, 
Blount on fir R. Baker's Chr.—In 1397. king Richard began rept; 
Weſtminſter-hall, and cauſed the walls, windows, and roofs to be taken donn 
and new built, with a ſtately porch, as it now remains. Stow's Survey, 

VI. p. 48. Camden in Middleſex. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 749 


4s 


in a ſedentary poſture, with a ſword in his right hand, and xICAIA. b. 1 


AGLIE FRANCIE REX b. Air. On the reverſe, AVXIT IVI N 
pomino. His crown is fleurie, as in thoſe of his predeceſſors, wr ws 
rays betwixt the flowers. We ought perhaps to read HVB. for a — 
it is hard to imagine, why Acquitain ſhould be ſo much as mention fn 
France: and A6 LIE inſtead of Ax ILIE, makes it probable, that this . 2 
ther coined by Richard III. (in whoſe reign that way of writing was - 
than by the IId. His other coins were exactly like his grandfathet“ K 
cARDUs REX ANGLIA, Reverie, CIVITAS EBORACH, King 


1 1s neglected, the churches ran to ruin, hoſpita- 
_ 1 Sd the inſtruction of chriſtians almoſt 
hit 1 : aboliſhed. Hence likewile this further inconvenience, 
mw — was carried out of the Kingdom for ever. It may 
2 55 adjudged how prejudicial this was to the country, 
7 A confidered, that by a calculation made in the reign of 
* III. the foreign ecclefiaſtics were found to have 
rey revenues in England than the king himſelf. 

Bj Another cauſe of complaint aroſe from the frequent 
ces impoſed on the clergy by the popes, one while under 
ol ur of a cruſade ; another while, to ſupply the neceſſities 
* * holy ſee; and laſtly, by the tenths, which they libe- 
y le granted to the king, becauſe they generally had a ſhare. 
15 VI In the next place, the legates and nuncios, ſent into 
Enoland without any neceſſity, were a great grievance to the 
Easliſh. The clergy were not only obliged to maintain them 
at 4 great expence, but alſo to make them confiderable pre- 
ſents, and pay them procurations and other impofitions, which 
the pope allowed them to levy upon the eccleſiaſtics. Hence 
the money went out of the kingdom without any poſſibility 

, 2ering it. 

x: Ful. The popes were likewiſe poſſeſſed of the firſt- fruits 
of all the benefices, from whence aroſe the ſame inconveni— 
ence, I mean a great exhauſting of the kingdom's treaſure. 
IX. Peter-pence, which originally was only a charitable al- 
lowance, granted by the Saxon kings for the maintenance of 
the Engliſh college at Rome, was converted into a tribute, 
which the pope collected in a very rigorous manner, very dit- 
ferent from that practiſed in former days. 

x. In fine, the tribute king John had engaged to pay the 
holy ſee, and which the popes exacted with great haughti- 
neſs, was confidered by the Engliſh as an intolerable yoke 
and a ſtanding badge of their ſervitude. 

XI. As to the conteſts between the crown and the clergy, 
the king and the magiſtrates complained that the clergy were 
continually endeavouring to encroach unon the prerogatives 
of the crown, ſecure as they were of being always ſupported 
by the pope. WET 

XII. That the clergy had extended their juriſdiction to 


where religion may be concerned. This complaint chiefly 
regarded matrimonial cauſes. : | 

XIII. They ſaid further, that the ecclefiaſtics, inſtead of 
ſupporting on occafion the rights and prerogatives of the 
crown, were always ready to join with the pope, as if he were 
their only ſovereign. ö 


Theſe are the principal grievances complained of by the 
Engliſh, and from which they endeavoured from time to time 
to tree themſelves by acts of parliament or orders of council. 
But theſe precautions to ſcreen themſelves from the papal 
uſurpations, afforded the popes at the ſame time, occaſion of 
complaining in their turn, that the Engliſh were ſtriving 
to rob the church of her privileges. Herein they had a great 
adyantage by loudly urging the cauſe of God, which they al- 
ways took care to contound with their own intereſt, In a 
bull of pope Clement V. inſerted in the collection of the 
Public Acts, are ſpecified the complaints of the court of 
Rome againſt the Engliſh, And ſince I have related the 
grievances of the Engliſh, it is reaſonable I ſhould likewiſe 
make known thoſe of the pope. 


I. The pope complained, that the cardinals were hindered 
from enjoying the prebends he conferred on them, withour 

any Conſideration of the reſpect due to perſons ordained by 
God to bear their part of the burden of governing the 
church, 

II. He ſaid, though he had an inconſteſtable right to col- 
late benefices, ' as well in England as in all other ſtares, 
yet thoſe on whom he had beſtowed them were not permitted 
'0 take poſſeſſion, neither were they that had the boldneſs to 
oppole it excommunicated. 

III. That ſuch as were ſummoned upon that account, were 
dot ſuffered to obey the ſummons. That notaries were forbid 
to act, and the king's ſubjects to appear out of the kingdom. 

V. That the pope's nuncios were hindered from exercifing 
their commithon, without the king's licenſe, That ſome of 
them had even been publicly impriſoned, and not releaſed 
":thout paying a large fine. 


Gl: bs V. That the magiſtrates would not ſuffer the excommuni- 


% . cated to be imprifoned after the forty days, which, according 
, fincs | 
after | King Edward I. reſtored the-old cuſtom, uſed before the conqueſt, and 
vas It wi ove eighty years after, of bringing the whole body of the clergy to ap- 
n uk) p< nationally in parliament, as a part thereof, which he partly effected, by 
_=_ alerting into the writ of ſummons to the archbiſhops and biſhops, that re- 
| pal ble clauſe of preemunientes, which is ſtill continued to this day: where- 

King they were obliged to warn the priors and chapters of their churches, and, 
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many things purely civil, under pretence there is no caſe but 


44 
to good and laudable cuſtom, were allowed them to make the 
church ſatisfaction. 

VI. That the king ſent frequent prohibitions to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, not to try cauſes which were of their cogni- 
zance. | 

VII. That the fame courts were abridged of their juriſdic- 
tion over the clergy, without confidering that eccleſiaſtical 
perſons are in no manner dependent upon the laity. 

VIII. That the civil courts dared to condemn ecclefiaſtics 
without the conſent of their ſuperiors. 

IX. That clergymen were made to appear in their ſhirts 
in the civil courts, notwithſtanding they pleaded their privi- 
leges. That indeed they were ſent back to the eccleſiaſtical 
court when they were demanded ; but it very often happened, 
if they were not found guilty, the civil judges were ſo bold 
as fully to acquit them, without ſuffering the eccleſiaſtical 
court to take any cognizance of the matter. 

X. That clergymen were ſubjected to the trial of twelve 
lay-perſons, and were acquitted or condemned by the verdict 
of theſe twelve incompetent judges. 

XI. That the great men frequently lodged in the monaſte- 
ries, and put them to a great expence, on the frivolous pre- 
tence of their being founded by their anceſtors. 

XII. That during the vacancy of the abbeys, thoſe who 
were entruſted with the cuſtody by the king, waſted the re- 
venues and committed great damages. 

XIII. Laſtly, that the tribute of a thouſand marks due to 
the holy ſee, was not regularly paid, and the arrears which 
were to be ſent to Avignon were put to other uſes. 


Theſe are the mutual complaints of the Engliſh and the 
popes, concerning which it may be obſerved, that both par- 
ries were agreed as to facts, and differed only as to right. 
To diſcover on which fide the right lay, it would be ne- 
ceflary to examine, whether the pope and clergy were ori- 
ginally poſſeſſed of the rights they aſſumed, or they were 
granted by ſome authority, and laſtly whether that autho- 
rity could lawfully confer them. But this would be entering 
into an old diſpure, on which” nothing new can be expected 
to be faid. Leaving every one therefore to his own no- 
tions, I ſhall only relate the means uſed by the Engliſh 
to do themſelves juſtice for the injuries they complained of, 
and the endeavours of the popes, to ſupport the privileges 
they were poſſeſſed of. But firſt, it will be proper to take 
notice, that in theſe conteſts, the popes had great advantages. 


Every pope conſtantly adhered to the ſame maxims, with- 


out the leaſt variation. But it was not the ſame with the 
kings of England, who to pleaſe their humour or gratify 
their paſſions, ſcrupled not very often to derogate from 
the prerogatives of the crown. This is the true cauſe of 
the flow progreſs of the Engliſh in their deſign of freeing 
themſelves from the oppreſſions of Rome. The leaſt re- 
laxation made them loſe a great deal of ground. And per- 
haps, they would never have accompliſhed the redreſs of any 
one grievance, if the ſchiſms in the church had not afforded 
them opportunities, which they wiſely improved. For the 
popes, who at ſuch junctures ſtood often in need of the kings 
of England, found themſelves many times obliged to com- 
pliances, to which doubtleſs they would never have ſub- 
mitted at any other ſeaſon. 

As the pope and clergy mutually ſupported each other, 
one of the moſt effectual means practiſed in England to 
oppoſe the papal power was to check the growth of the 
clergy's riches. To that end, in the reign of Edward I. the 
ſtatute of mortmain was enacted, as has been related. This 
was a fatal blow to the clergy, who without this ſtatute 
would have been maſters of all the lands in the kingdom, 
ſince they inceflantly acquired and never alienated. But this 
ſtatute was almoſt as prejudicial to the pope, ſince bounds 
could not be ſet to the clergy's power, without leſſening at 
the ſame time that of the court of Rome. Edward I. ſtruck 
likewiſe at the papal authority, at leaſt with regard to the 
collation of the biſhoprics, by obliging the biſhops to re- 
nounce the article of the proviſion-bull which gave them 
their temporalities, wherein he was followed by his ſuc- 
ceſſors a. | hy 

If Edward II. had ſhewn more reſolution and firmneſs, or 
had not been forced by the circumſtances of the times to keep 
meaſures with Rome, he might have greatly promoted the 
work of liberty, which the Engliſh had fo long and fo paſſi- 
onately deſired. Never were they in a better diſpoſition to 


the archdeacons, and all the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes ; the archdea- 
cons and priors in their own perſons, and the chapters and clergy by two fit 

roxes, with ſufficient power from them to. be preſent with the king, there, 
GE all means to treat, ordain, and do, together with him, and other prelates 
and peers, and other inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. Tyrrel, vol. III. p. 


219. 
Of 
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ſhake off the galling yoke. 'This appears in the king's let- 


ters to the pope, and in the vigorous reſolutions of ſeveral 

arliaments in his reign. But Edward, expecting always to 
tind in the pope's Ay a protection againſt his ſubjects, 
trequently 2 to condeſcenſions for the court of Rome 
deſtructive of the intereſt of his kingdom. This rendered 
the parliament's endeavours ineffectual during the courſe of 
his reign. 

But under Edward III. more effectual meaſures were taken 
to be delivered from the ſo long complained of oppreſfions. 
I mean the two ſtatutes, which tended to cut up by the roots 
two of the moſt confiderable grievances, had they been punc- 
tually executed, The firſt was the ſtatute of proviſors, where- 
by it was enacted, that in caſe the pope collated any archbi- 
ſhopric, biſhopric, dignity, or other benefice, contrary to 
the rights of the kings, chapters or patrons, the collation was 
to devolve to the king on the next vacancy only. And if any 
perſon ſued for and procured reſervations, or proviſions from the 
court of Rome, he ſhould be impriſoned till he had made fine 
to the king at his will, and found ſufficient ſecurity not to 
proſecute any man in the court of Rome, on account of his 
unpriſonment. 

The ſecond act was the ſtatute of Premunire, by which it 
was enacted, that in caſe any of the king's ſubjects ſhould 
carry into a foreign court, cauſes, the cognizance whereof 
belonged to the King's court, they ſhould be impriſoned, 
and their lands, goods, and chattels be forfeited to the 


king. 

Notwithſtanding theſe two acts, which ſeemed to take 
from the pope all hopes of diſpoſing for the future of any be- 
nefice, and ought to have made him apprehenfive, that the 
parliament would proceed to redreſs other grievances, the 
court of Rome till continued her oppreſſions. In 1376, 
that is, about a year before the death of Edward III. a me- 
morial was preſented to the parliament, ſhowing, that by 
the death and tranſlation of biſhops, the pope exacted five 
times the yearly revenue of the vacant ſee, and by that means 
drew out of the kingdom twenty thouſand marks a year. 
That the pope's agents collected the ſame ſum for the ne- 
ceſſities of the holy fee. That this very year, the pope had 
ſcized the firſt-fruits of all the benefices in England. That 
he had increaſed the number of the cardinals to thirty, amon 
whom there were not above two or three well affected to 
England. That the pope's avarice was worſe than the 
plaguc. That in ſpite of the ſtatute of proviſors, there were 
—.— every day provided with benefices by the court of 

ome, and there was no hindering it, but by baniſhing all 
that ſhould dare to accept of the proviſions. In ſhort, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to put a ſtop to theſe oppreſſions, 
in order to prevent England from falling into a fatal ſlavery. 
Upon theſe complaints, which were carried to Gregory XI. 
there was a ſort of agreement made between the king and 
the pope, but ſo full of equivocations and reſervations on the 
part of the pope, that it was eaſy to perceive he did not 
mean to deſiſt from his pretended rights. He was content 
with promiſing in general, that he would confider the com- 
plaints of the Engliſh, and behave with more moderation 
for the future. Gregory dying ſoon after, his ſucceſſors, re- 
88 of his engagements, ſtill continued to beſtow Eng- 
iſn benefices upon foreigners. This conduct obliged the 
houſe of commons to pctition Richard II. to ſeize all the ef- 
fects of the beneticed agents, and baniſh them the realm, 
which the king did accordingly. 

In the ſame reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was confirmed 
and cnlarged. | 

Two years before, Richard forbid the clergy under great 
penalties to pay a tax impoſed by the pope. 

The next year he iſſued out a proclamation commanding, 
upon pain of death, and forfeiture of eſtate, all perſons that 
were gone to Rome to ſolicit the repeal of the ſtatutes of pro- 
viſors and præmunire, to return into England within ſuch a 
time. 

All theſe precautions being inſufficient to check the popes, 
who pretended not to be bound by acts of parliament, the 
ſtatute of præmunire was revived in 1392, with amendments 
which ſeemed to leave the court of Rome no hopes of evad- 
ing it. The act ran, that all perſons that ſhould purſue, in 
the court of Rome, tranſlations, ſentences of excommunica- 
tion, bulls, mandates, or any other things whatſoever, con- 
trary to the rights of the king and crown, ſhould be put out 
of the protection of the laws, and proceeded againſt accord- 
ing to the ſtatute of præmunire. That all thoſe who ſhould 
bring into the kingdom theſe forcign inftruments, or receive 


» Of Litchficld and Coventry, P. 353, note k. 
© Gregory, or Auguſtine, Spelman, Conc. t. II. p. 348. 
Sed tantum auctoritati biblize, & ncceſſariæ rationi. Ibid, 
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and publiſh them, ſhould be liable to the ſame Penaltic, 
Laſtly, that they who purſued any proceſs in a foreign coy; 
to the prejudice of the King's right, ſhould be treated in th. 
ſame manner. : 

This rigid act might well curb the Engliſh who were ſub. 
ject to the laws, but not the pope who was out of their rea 


accordingly he defiſted not from his pretenfions. In 1 


he tranſlated the biſhop of Lincoln to the ſee of Chen 


and gave the biſhopric of Lincoln to Henry Beaufort: 
{on of the duke of Lancaſter. But the biſhop of Linc, 
who had not ſued for the tranſlation, not daring to accent 
it by reaſon of the ſtatute of præmunire, retired to a monat. 
tery, and the pope tranſlated the biſhop of Landaff to the fe- 
of Cheſter. Richard was extremely offended, that the pg,, 
ſhould take upon him without being defired, to remove hi. 
ſhops from one ſee to another. He ſummoned the cler y 
upon the occaſion, and demanded their opinion of theſe trag. 
lations contrary to his will. This was a puzling queſtion {; 
the clergy, who fearing to diſpleaſe the king or the pope 
avoided giving a poſitive anſwer. Some time atter, the DOK 
ſent a nuncio into England, to try to procure a repeal of the 
forementioned ſtatutes. But though the nuncio met with au 
honourable reception, he could not poſſibly ſucceed in his 
commiſſion. Richard being depoſed the next year, the con- 
teſts with the court of Rome remained in this ſituation, 

Certainly it was time for the Engliſh nation, as well as the 
reſt of Europe, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop the 
2 of the papal power. They muſt have voluntarily 

ut their eyes, not to ſee that all the proceedings of the pope 
tended to render them temporal ſovereigns of Europe, Of 
this the decretal unam ſanctam of Boniface VIII. which 
ſhews, that pope thought himſelf inveſted with the tem. 
poral as well as ſpiritual power, is a clear evidence, but fince 
it might be ſaid, it is not reaſonable to aſcribe the ambiti. 
ous defign of Boniface to all the popes, this evidence may be 
ſupported by another, which demonſtrates that Boniface did 
but tread in the ſteps of his predeceſſors. I mean John XXII. 
who by his ſole authority, publiſhed a truce between Englaad 
and Scotland, againſt the conſent of one of the parties, and 
impowered his legate to conclude a peace between the tuo 
kingdoms, upon what terms they pleaſed, with orders to 
compel the two Kings and their ſubjects, punctually to ob- 
ſerve the ſame, under pain of excommunication. Does not 
this procecding ſhew that the popes all acted with the ſame 
ſpirit, and if their ambition had been indulged, would have 
confidered chriſtian princes but as ſubjects, or at leaſt, as 
vaſſals of the ſee of Rome? 

Let us proceed now to the hereſies, or rather the opinions 
branded with that name, during the interval we are going 
through. 

In 1286 or 1287, Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
cenſured eight propoſitions, maintained by one Richard 
Knapwell, a Dominican friar. Some of the propoſitions, 
which will ſerve to ſhew what ſubjects were diſcuſſed in the 


ſchools, and wherein knowledge was made to conſiſt, were 
theſe: 


I. That the dead body of Jeſus Chriſt had not the ſame ſub- 
ſtantial form, as when living. 

III. That if the euchariſtical bread had been conſecrated 
with theſe words, this is my body, during the three days 
Jeſus Chriſt lay in his grave, the bread would have been tral 
ſubſtantiated into the new form, which the body of Chill 
took at the ſeparation of his ſoul. 

IV. That after the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, the eucha- 
riſtical bread is tranſubſtantiated by virtue of theſe words, 
this is. my body, into the whole living body ot Chriſt, that 
is, the matter of the bread is converted into the matter of his 
body and the ſubſtantial form of the bread, into the ſubſtantial 
form of his body, that is to ſay, into his intellectual ſoul, 
ſo far as it conſtitutes the form of his body. 

VII. That in the articles of faith, a man is not bound 1 
reſt upon the authority of the pope, or any prieſt or doctor”, 
but that the holy ſcriptures and evident deductions from 
thence, are the only foundation of our aſſent. 

VIII. That the rational ſoul is the only form by which a 
man is a man ©, : 

This laſt article was confidered as the foundation of the 
reſt, and all together were condemned by the archbiſhop- 

In 1314, in the reign of Edward II. ſome ſtudents of Ox- 
ford maintained in their diſputations certain opinions, cor 
cerning the Trinity and creation of the world, which being 
brought before the univerſity, were condemned as heretical. 


* Or rather, that in man there is only one form, namely, the rational ſou), 
without any other ſubſtantial form. Spelman, Ibid. 
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heſe opinions being wholly founded on ſcholaſtic no- 
| THR NG in che birth, becauſe the people underſtood 
_ of fuch matters. But it was not the ſame with 
nothing... doctrine, publiſhed towards the cloſe of the XIVth 
deter in the ſame univerfity. The reaſon is, his doctrine 
cont other nature, and tended to reform the abuſes crept 
uy whe church. - Accordingly his opinions were embraced 
1 eat numbers. As this is the moſt important eccleſiaſtical 
by 1 of the XIVth century, it will be neceſſary fully to ſhew 
hoſe opinions, and the zeal wherewith they were received by 
cnn and condemned by others. | 
John Wicklef, or rather Wickliff, was educated at Ox- 
ford, in Merton college, where he took his degrees of doc- 
of divinity. He was ſo eminent for his learning, parts, 
11 fine genius, that Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having founded Canterbury college * in Oxtord, made him 
e&tor. Wickliff behaved in his poſt with univerſal approba- 
don till the death of the archbiſhop, who had a great eſteem 
for him. Langham, ſucceſſor of Iflips, willing to favour the 
monks, and introduce them into the college, attempted to 
in out Wickliff, and put one Woodhull a monk in his 
— m. But he could never obtain the conſent of the fellows 
of the college, who were deſirous to keep their old rector. 
The affair being brought to Rome, the monks of Canterbury 
ſolicited the pope ſo earneſtly in behalf of Woodhul, that 
Wickliff was deprived of his rectorſhip. However, this was 
no injury to the doctor's reputation. Every body ſaw it was 
a general affair, and that the monks did not ſo much ſtrike 
at his perſon, as at all the ſeculars that were members of the 
college. And indeed, they were all turned out as well as 
he, to make room for the monks. Shortly after, Wickliff 
was preſented to the living of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln, and then it was that he publiſhed, in his ſermons 
and writings, certain opinions, which appeared to be novel, 
becauſe contrary to the received doctrine of thoſe days. As 
he did not declare his ſentiments till after the Joſs of his rec- 
torſhip, his enemies have taken occaſion, to accuſe him of 
acting from a ſpirit of revenge, by reaſon of the injury done 
him. I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this charge. 
As there is none but God alone that ſees into the hearts of 
men, it is raſhneſs to accuſe, or excuſe them, with regard 
to the ſecret motives of their actions. I ſhall only take no- 
tice that Wickliff's greateſt enemies have never taxed him 
with any immoralities. Theſe are the chief articles main- 
tained by Wickliff in his writings and ſermons, 


I. That the euchariſt, after conſecration, is not the real 
body of Chriſt, but only its emblem or figure. 

II. That the church of Rome is no more the head of the 
univerſal church, than any other church; nor was there 
any greater power given to St. Peter, than to the reſt of the 
apoſtles. 5 

III. That the pope of Rome has no more juriſdiction in 
the exerciſe of the keys, than any other prieſt. 

IV. That in caſe the church miſbehaves, it 1s not only 
lawful but meritorious to diſpoſſeſs her of her temporalities. 

V. That when a prince, or temporal Jord, is convinced, 
that the church makes an ill uſe of her endowments, he 1s 
bound, under pain of damnation, to take them away. 

VI. That the goſpel is ſufficient to direct a chriſtian in the 
conduct of his life, 

VII. That all other rules inſtituted by holy men, and prac- 
tiſed in the monaſteries, 'add no more perfection to chriſtia- 
nity, than whiteneſs to a wall. 

VIII. That neither the pope nor any other prelate, ought 
to have priſons for the puniſhing offenders againſt the diſci- 
pline of the church, but that every perſon ought to be left at 
his liberty in the conduct of his life. 


It muſt be obſerved that Wickliff, in the laſt article, did 
not pretend, as he explained himſelf afterwards, to take 
from the pope or the prelates, the power of binding and looſ- 
ing, but only meant that the church had no right to inflict 
temporal puniſhments on ſinners. : 

Whether Wickliff and his followers ſtretched theſe arricles, 
dy the conſequences which may naturally be drawn from 
them, or his adverſaries, from whom we have all we know 
of him, made any additions, in order to render him odious, 


we find in the hiſtorians, many other opinions aſcribed: to. 
im. Among theſe additional opinions, there may be ſome. 


not to be maintained, and there are others, which, being con- 


trary to the articles of the church of England, have made 


ſome Engliſh writers ſpeak of Wickliff with contempt, and 


No ſwallowed up in Chriſt-church. 
© After the death of this Simon Iſlip, William Edington, biſhop of Win- 


lter, was offered the archbiſhopric.; but he refuſed it, ſaying, that Can- 
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even call him heretic, But it would be too long, fully to ex- 
amine all theſe opinions. Let us therefore be contented with 
thoſe that firſt appeared, which are really his, and have 
ſerved for foundation to all the reſt. 

Theſe opinions, maintained by Wickliff with great vivaci- 
ty, were immediately eſpouſed by great numbers, not only 
among the ſtudents of Oxford, but the great men at court, 
particularly the duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Percy, earl 
marſhal, declared for him. Ir muſt be obſerved, that this. 
happened towards the end of the -reign of Edward III. at a 
time when that monarch, old and infirm, left the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government to the duke of Lancaſter his ſon, as 
we have ſeen in his hiſtory. | 

Gregory XI. being informed that theſe articles were pub- 
licly maintained at Oxford, diſpatched an order to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and the —＋ of London, to appre- 
e 


hend and examine Wickliff, and fend the depofitions to 
Rome. But it was difficult for the two prelates fully to ex- 
ecute theſe orders, the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl mar- 
ſhal having openly declared, they would not ſuffer Wickliff 
to be impriſoned. Indeed, there was yet no act of parlia- 
ment, impowering the biſhops to imyriſon heretics, with- 
out the king's conſent. The two prelates therefore were 
contented with ſummoning Wickliff before them, in St. 
Paul's church, where there was a vaſt concourſe of people to 
hear the examination, The duke of Lancaſter, and the lord 


Percy, accompanied the doctor, aſſuring him, there was no 


danger, and that he might make his defence with courage 
againſt men, who were but mere ignoramuſes, in compariſon 
to him. Here is a ſhort dialogue which pafled between theſe 
two lords, and the biſhop of London, upon Wickliff's ac- 
count. The lord Percy bidding the doctor fit down, the bi- 


ſhop of London oppoſed it, and commanded him to ſtand up, 
but the earl marſhal would not let him. 


Biſhop of London. Lord Percy, if I could have gueſ- 


ſed you would have played the maſter here, I would have 
prevented your coming.” 


The duke of Lancaſter. Yes, he ſhall play the maſter 


here for all you.” 


The lord Percy. © Wickliff, fit down ; you have need of 
a ſeat, for you have many things to ſay.” 


Biſhop. ** It is unreaſonable that a clergyman, cited be- 


fore his ordinary, ſhould fir down during his anſwer. He 
ſhall ſtand.” | ; 

Duke of Lancaſter. ©* My lord Percy is in the right. 
And for you, my lord biſhop, who are grown ſo proud 
and arrogant, I will take care ro humble your pride, and 
not only yours, but that of all the prelates in England. Thou 
dependeſt upon the credit of thy relations, but far from be- 
ing able to help thee, they ſhall have enough to do to ſup- 
port themſelves,” 

Biſhop. I place no confidence either in my relations or 
in any man elſe, but in God alone, who will give me the 
boldneſs to ſpeak the truth.” 

The duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the lord: Percy : 

* Rather than take this at the biſhop's hands, I'll drag 

him by the hair of the head out of the church.” 


The duke of Lancaſter muſt have been very paſſionate, 
ſince it is certain the biſhop's laſt words were not inſolent 
enough, to give juſt cauſe for ſo great a tranſport of anger. 


But it may be, the biſhop uſed harſher expreffions, which 


the hiſtorians, friends of the clergy, have taken care to ſoften, 


that the duke might appear to be in the wrong. However, 


the duke's words to the, lord Percy, being over heard by ſome 
ſtander-by, occafioned the tumult mentioned in the reign of 


Edward III. the particulars whereof it will be needleſs to re- 


peat. It ſuffices to obſerve, that upon. this accident the 


aſſembly broke up, and Wickliff's examination was deferred. 


to another time. 

The death of Edward III. happening- ſhortly after, and 
the duke of Lancaſter being preſident of the new king's coun- 
cil, the biſhops durſt not proceed againſt Wickliff, During 


that time, the number of his followers increaſed: ſo conſide- 


rably, that the univerſity of Oxford debated, whether they 


ſhould receive the pope's bull, commanding them to proſe- 


cute Wickliff with the utmoſt: rigour. The hiſtorian who 


relates this particular, not acquainting us with their final re- 


ſolution, the bull was probably rejected. Hence it appears, 
that Wicklift's doctrine was not embraced by ſome ignorant 
perſons only, but by men of letters, and perſons of quality. 


Some would make us believe, that people were fright- 


terbury was the lygher rack, but Wincheſter the better manger. Tyrrel, , 


vol. IV. p. 661. 
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ened into a ſeigued approbation of his doEtrine. But it may 


be ſaid on the contrary, with much more probability, that 
fear hindered many from being his followers. For a man ran 
no riſk in continuing to adhere to the old, whereas it was dan- 
gerous to embrace the new doCtrines, 

The pope finding his bull to the univerſity of Oxford, pro- 
duced no-great effect, ſent freſh orders to the' archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and biſhop of London, to proſecute Wickliff, 
But as he had intimation, that the biſhops could not proceed 
in the affair without the king's licence, he enjoined them to 
repreſent to Richard and his council, that Wickliff's errors 
were not only dangerous to religion, but likewiſe to the ſtate, 
However, the king's council, it ſeems, did not think fo. 
Perhaps no body was willing to offend the duke of Lancaſter, 
Wickliff's open protector. 

The two prelates however willing to obey the pope to the 
utmoſt of their power, ſummoned Wickliff a ſecond time 
before them at Lambeth. He appeared, and by his manner 
of explaining his opinions, ſeemed ready to give the prelates 
ſome -ſort of ſatis faction. But, probably, they would not 
have been contented with ſo general an explanation, if Clif- 
ford, a gentleman, had not rudely entered the aſſembly, and 
forbad them to proceed, It is ſaid, the two prelates were 
over awed by this abſolute order, though they knew not 
from whence it came, believing that Clifford durſt not act 
thus of himſelf. Beſides, the populace intimated by their 
menacing words, that they would not ſee Wickliff ill treated. 
Theſe confiderations obliged the biſhops to diſmiſs the 
doctor, forbidding him to amuſe the people any more with 
diſputations of ſo dangerous a conſequence. But he had no 
regard to the injunction, fince, according to the teſtimony of 
an ancient hiſtorian, he continued to preach and defend his 
doctrine. By the way, this ſteadineſs ill agrees with the ex- 

lanation of his opinions, which it is pretended he gave to the 
biſhops, and is repreſented as full of equiyocations and eva- 
ſions. The truth is, the diſguiſing his ſentiments was little 
agreeable to his natural temper, which was far from being 
timorous. Be this as it will, from that time he lived in quiet 
upon his cure of Lutterworth, without any farther diſtur- 
bance. Some time after, Courtney, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſucceſſor of Simon Sudbury, beheaded by the Kentiſh 
rebels, ſummoned a provincial ſynod at London, where 
Wickliff's doctrine was condemned. An hiſtorian affirms, 
that Wickliff was cited, and explained his opinion, in a 
manner very different from the literal ſenſe of the words. 
But as the records of the ſynod mentioned nothing like it, 
the hiſtorian has, very probably, confounded this ſynod with 
that of Lambeth. ; 

The condemnation of Wickliff's doctrine prevented not 
its ſpreading all over the kingdom, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the forementioned hiſtorian aſſures us, two men could 
not be found together, and one not a Lollard. Richard II. 
as was obſerved in his hiſtory, permitting the biſhops to pro- 
ſecute and impriſon heretics, ſeveral Lollards were cited be- 
fore their biſhops. Some recanted and others bravely ſtood 
the ſhock. But among the laſt, there was not one'delivered 
over to.the ſecular arm, there being yet no law to that pur- 
poſe. It was not till the next reign, that thoſe barbarous 
executions commenced in England. So, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the biſhops, Wicklift's opinions flew over the 
kingdom with a wonderful ſwiftneſs, becauſe the clergy were 
not at liberty to emplay the only means they have all along 
thought proper to extirpate hereſy. It ſeems alſo, the biſhops 
durſt not perſonally attack Wickliff, for fear of having their 
ignorance too much diſplayed by his ſuperior learning. Be 
that as it will, Wickliff was left in quiet at Lutterworth till 
his death, in 13846. Probably, in proceſs of time, his fol- 
lowers made ſome additions to his doctrine, and hence it 1s, 
they have aſcribed to him whatever was advanced by his diſ- 
ciples. 3 

"The loſs of the maſter diſheartened not his followers. 
They continued to preach and maintain their opinions, with 
the ſame courage as during his life. The daily progreſs of 
their doctrine became at length ſo conſiderable, that in 1386, 
the parliament thought themſelves obliged, to petition the 
king, to take care that the church and ſtate received no 
detriment by the novel opinions of the Lollards. Where- 
upon the king appointed commiſhoners to peruſe Wickliff's 
books, but the commiſſion was very negligently executed. 

In 1389, the Wickliffites, or Lollards, began to ſeparate 
from the church of Rome, and appoint prieſts from among 
themſelves, to perform divine ſervice, after their way. 
Though ſame were from time to time proſecuted by the 
biſhops, theſe proſecutions were not very rigorous. Their 


h Fle died of the palſy, December 31, 1385. Walſing. 
+ By Sir Richard Story, Lewis Clittord, Thomas Latimer, &, Walſipg. 
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aim ſeemed to be only to hinder them from pleading 
ſcription. Beſides, a petition preſented to the King by à fh. 
mer parliament, to revoke; the power. granted the biſhop, 
3 heretics, reſtrained the moſt forward, N 

ut in 1395, the endeayours of the Lollards, in the king 
abſence, to. get their doctrine approved by the parliamem 
put the biſhops upon taking other meaſures. The pretendei 
heretics finding themſelves ſupported by an infinite numbe 
of followers, preſented to the houſe of commons a Nn 
ſtrance i, containing theſe twelve articles. 


Ps 


1. That when the church of England, . in the fs 
e of her tem. 


of the church of Rome, began to make an ill 
poralities, faith and charity began to diſappear. 

II. That the Engliſh prieſthood derived from Rome, ag 
pretending to a power ſuperior to angels, is not the prieſthogq 
ſettled by Chriſt upon his apoſtles. | 

III. That the celibacy of the clergy was the. occafion of 
many ſcandalous irregularities in-the church. 

IV. That the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation renders the 
greateſt part of Chriſtendom guilty of idolatry. 

V. That exorciſms, benedictions, pronounced over water 
bread, oil, ſtones, for the altar, church walls, prieſt's veſt. 
ments, the mitre, croſs, pilgram's ſtaff, have more of necio- 
mancy than religion, 

VI. That it was a great crime to join in the ſame perſo 
eccleſiaſtical and civil offices, 

VII. That prayers for the dead, in which one perſon is pre. 
ferred to another, are not conformable to the charity pre. 
ſcribed by the goſpel. | 

VIII. That pilgrimages, and offerings made to images d 
croſſes, and eſpecially the pictures repreſenting the holy Tr. 
nity, are a ſort of idolatry, 

X. That auricular confeſſion ſerves only to make the prieſts 
proud, and by m__ them 1nto the ſecrets of the penitent, 
gives opportunities for many fins and ſcandalous intrigues, 

X. That the taking away any man's life, either in war, or 
courts of juſtice, is contrary to the doctrine of the goſpc,, 
which is a diſpenſation of grace and mercy, 

XI. That the vow of ſingle life taken, by women is the oc- 
caſion of numberleſs diforders, and of the murder of multi- 
tudes of children unbaptized, or even unborn. 

XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſh from civil ſociety all 
uſeleſs trades, which ſerve only to ſupport pride and luxury. 

All theſe articles were backed with proofs too long to be 
inſerted, | 

The remonſtrance, which very. likely was privately ap- 
proved by ſeveral members of parliament, ſo alarmed the 
clergy, that they immediately deputed the archbiſhop of York 
and biſhop of London to the king, praying him to return 
with all ſpeed into England, that he might by his preſence 
and authority check the growth of the new doctrine, as was 
related in the reign of Richard II. TIN; 

Some time after, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſummoned a ſynod at London, where eighteen articles 
extracted from Wickliff's book, entitled Trialogus, were 
condemned, | | 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars concerning 
Wickliff and his doctrine, before the depoſing of Richard Il. 
But I muſt not forget to add, that certain Bohemian ſtudents 
being at Oxford when Wickliff began to publiſh his doctrine, 
they carried it into their own country, where it ſpread won- 
derfully. It is time now to proceed to other affairs relating 
to the Engliſh church, and in the firſt place to the councils. 

I ſhall begin with the general council of Lyons, opened 
May 1, 1274. The council was ſummoned chiefly to re- 
ceive the Greeks into the communion of the church of 
Rome, from which they had ſeparated a ſecond time, upon 
the Latins being driven out of Conſtantinople. The union 
indeed was accompliſhed, but did not laſt long. Another 
reaſon of the council's meeting, was to reſtore the affairs of 
the chriſtians in Syria. As great endeavours were pretended 
to be uſed in their favour, ho pope demanded a {ſubſidy of 
every church. It was eaſy to ſee the pope's intereſt in the 
demand. His predeceſſors had made ſo frequent uſe of this 
means to procure money, that there was no being deceived 
However, not a prelate dared to open his mouth againſt it, 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſent, kept 
filence like the reſt. Richard Mepham k, dean of Lincoln, 
was the only perſon that ventured to ſpeak for the intereſts 0 
England. He boldly ſaid, the Engliſh clergy were not able 
to contribute to the war, by reaſon of the continual exac- 
tions of the court of Rome, which ſcarce left them where, 
withal to ſubſiſt. This freedom coſt him his deanery, 0 


'* Rapin by miſtake calls him Richard de Peckham. It was Richard Mep- 
ham, who is ſuppoſed to have died at the council of Lyous, —Sollicits 
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pope inſtantly deprived him. Hence we may 


e hberty.in this council. I come now to the coun- 


which the po 
1 


dge of th x , 
in England during the four laſt reigns. 
cl ld i _ convened {4 the reign of Edward I. by John 

Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In this council were 
pr the canons of the general council of Lyons, concerning 
75 lities. Then the archbiſhop paſſed ſome canons directly 

mu to the prerogative royal, and for that reaſon he was 
oe ed to repeal them afterwards. 

2 ke firſt decreed excommunication againſt ſuch as ſued for 
he king's letters, to prohibit certain cauſes from being tried 
i the eccleſiaſtical court. 

* The ſecond rendered liable to the ſame penalty the magi- 
gtrates, who refuſed to impriſon excommunicated perſons, 
after the forty days allowed by the canons. | 

By the third, they that invaded the church lands, were 
likewiſe to be excommunicated. | | : 

The fourth prohibited, under the ſame penalty, the ſelling 
of proviſions to the archbiſhop of York, whenever he ſhould 
ome within the archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiction. 

: This was a ſhort and ſure way to end his diſpute with the 
archbiſhop of York, about carrying the croſs. So, in caſe 
the canon had not been annulled, the archbiſhop of York 
would have found it difficult to be preſent at the parliament, 
which was generally held at London. | 

The fifth ordered the copies of magna charta to be ſet up 

on church doors, that every one might read them. 
Hlenee may be judged with what ſpirit this prelate, who 
had long ſojourned at Rome, was returned to England, and 
how far he would have extended the church's power, if the 
king had not oppoſed his defigns. 

In 1281, the ſame archbiſhop convened at Lambeth a pro- 
vincial ſynod, where, among others, the following canons were 

ade. 

"The IId enjoined the prieſts to acquaint the more igno- 
rant fort of the laity, that the body and blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt are delivered to them, together with the ſpecies of 
bread, and that what they receive in the chalice is not holy 
but only mere wine, to help them to ſwallow the other ſpe- 
cies with more eaſe. For (as the canon goes on) the blood 
of our Lord is allowed only to the prieſts that celebrate di- 
vine ſervice in the leſſer churches. ? 

The IIId canon forbids prieſts to rebaptize the children 
that had been baptized by the laity, unleſs there is reaſon to 
doubt, whether the child was baptized or not. 

In that caſe the canon allowed the prieſt to baptize the 

infant, with theſe additional words, “ If thou art not al- 
ready baptized, I baptize thee in the name of the Father,” 
&c. 
The Xth enjoins the prieſts to inſtruct the people commit- 
ted to their charge in plain intelligible language, without 
making uſe of ſcolaſtic terms and diſtinctions. Then the 
canon lays down the heads they were to expound upon, 
and the ſenſe they were to give them. 

In 1287, Peter Quivel, biſhop of Exeter, held a dioceſan 
ſynod, which enjoined, that care ſhould be taken to inſtruct 
the people concerning the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
They were to be told, that the adoration of the hoſt could 
not be carried too far, fince they received under the ſpecies 
of bread the ſame body that hung upon the croſs for their 
2 and under the ſpecies of wine the blood nge 

ed from Chriſt's ſide. It ſeems that we may infer from 
__ that in the church of Exeter, the == received the 
acrament then in both kinds. | 

We meet but with one remarkable council in the reign of 
Edward II. held at London in 1310, where the templars 
were condemned to perpetual impriſonment. 

In 1328, in the reign of Edward III. Mepham, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, -held a provincial ſynod at London. By 
the ſynod, Good-PFriday, and the conception of the bleſſed 
virgin were made holidays, and all work forbidden; but 

owever the country people were allowed to follow their 
buſineſs after divine ſervice. By the ſame ſynod, all monks, 


admitted appeals only after a difinitive ſentence, was 
tevoked, 


In 13 32, Mepham held another provincial ſynod at Mag- 
beld, which ſettled all the holidays obſerved in the province 


; Canterbury, Among the feſtivals we find St. George's 
7, and St. Auguſtine's, firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury =, 


Z —Sollicitd eos inſtruant ſub panis ſpecie ſimul eis dari corpes & ſangui- 

m Domini, immò Chriſtum integrum, vivum, & verum, qui totus eſt ſub 
H gefamenti. Spelman, Conc. tom, II. p. 329. Monſtrous abſurdi- 
kind, this canon it ſhould ſeem, that the innovation of communion in one 


had not yet prevailed in cathedral and conventual churches ; and was 


ermits, and canons regular, were prohibited Ring con- 
* A canon made in a former ſynod at Oxford, 
Whic 
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Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held at London, in 
1342, a provincial ſynod, the moſt remarkable canons where- 
of are theſe: | 

The IV. enjoined the monks, who had any appropriated 
livings, to relieve the poor in proportion to the value of the 
benefice. In caſe of failure, the biſhops were empowered to 
compel them to their duty, by ſequeſtring the profits. 

The IXth was levelled againſt the Mendicant friars, who 
abuſing the confidence of dying perſons, perſuaded them to 
make wills prejudicial to their families. As the ſynod durſt 
not directly attack the friars, who were under the pope's 
Protection, thoſe who were prevailed on to diſpoſe of their 
_ ſo unreaſonably, were barred the benefit of chriſtian 

urial, 

During the reign of Richard II. we find no remarkable 
councils, but thole held on occafion of Wickliff and his fol- 
lowers. But as theſe have been mentioned elſewhere, it will 
be needleſs to repeat what has been ſaid . | 

Though England was no more concerned than other 
chriſtian ſtates in the ſchiſms that hapened in the church, I 
do not think it proper wholly to paſs them over in filence. 
This knowledge is not only abſolutely neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe times, bur 
it may in ſome meaſure be ſaid, that the beſt part of that 
hiſtory conſiſts of what followed from the ſcandalous ſchiſms. 

. From the beginning of the reign of Edward I. to the end 
of the reign of Richard IT. Chriſtendom was divided by two 
ſchiſms. The firſt laſted not long. Clement V. removing the 
papal chair to Avignon, died there in 1314, and was ſuccced- 
ed by John XXII. who kept his reſidence at the ſame place. 
This pope? election was after an extraordinary manner. The 
holy ſee remaining vacant about two years after the death of 
Clement, becauſe the cardinals could not agree, they met at 
length at Lyons in 1316, in order to chooſe a pope. But 
the ſame diviſions ſtill reigning among them, they agreed to 
refer the matter to the cardinal of Oftia, biſhop of Oporto, 
who, without any ſuſpenſe, nominated himſelf, and took the 
name of John XXII. At the ſame time the empire was di- 
vided by a double election, one part of the electors voting 
for Lewis of Bavaria, and the other for Frederic duke of 
Auſtria, John's refuſal to acknowledge Lewis, occafioned 
a quarrel between them, which continually increaſed till 
1328, when Lewis paſting into Italy degraded pope John, 
and cauſed Peter de Corbaria, a cordelier, to be eſected, who 
aſſumed the name of Nicholas V. and reſided at Rome. The 
anti-pope being ſupported by the emperor and the general 
of the cordeliers, kept his ground for ſome time. But at 
laſt the emperor being forced to quit Italy, and diſſention 
ariſing among the 3 Nicholas having none to defend 
him, was taken and catried to Avignon, where he aſked 
John's pardon with a halter about his neck. After his ſub- 
miſſion, he was put into cloſe confinement, where he died 
in a few months, 

The ſecond ſchiſm between Urban VI. and Clement VII. 
was more conſiderable, and of longer continuance. I have 
related the riſe of it in the hiſtory of Richard II. for which 
reaſon I ſhall only ſhew its effects to the end of this century. 

To pope Urban VI. ſucceeded in 1389 Boniface IX. who, 
as well as Clement, pretended to be deſirous to put an end to 
the ſchiſm, but nothing was farther from their intentions. 
Clement VII. who died at Avignon, in 1394, had for ſuc- 
ceſſor Benedict XIII. | | 

All chriſtendom being tired and offended at the ſchiſm, 
the court of France endeavoured to perſuade the two popes 
to reſign their dignity, that another pope might be canoni- 
cally elected. They both conſented, but broke their word. 
Benedict eſpecially uſed ſo many evaſions, that the king of 
France reſolved to withdraw his kingdom from his obedience. 
For that purpoſe, he gained the cardinals of that party, who 
promiſed to deſert him; but Benedict having notice, fottified 
himſelf in his palace of Avignon, by introducing an Arrogo- 
nian garriſon. He was beſieged by marſhal Boucicaut, but 
ſhortly after that general had orders to raiſe the fiege. Thus 
by the intreagues of ſome princes of the court of France, the 
ſchiſm ſtill continued, notwithſtandipvg the king's endeavours 
to cloſe it. 

Nothing more remains but to give a brief account of ſuch 
eccleſiaſtics as were eminent for their merit and learning, in 
the reigns of the three Edwards and Richard II. 

Robert Kilwarby, a cordelier or minorite, was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Edward I. and a prelate of 


to be inculcated only upon the illeterate, whoſe ignorance was moſt likely to 
make them admit ſo unprimitive a practice. 


= And St, Thomas of Canterbury's, which is placed between Innocents 
and the circumciſion, on December 29. 


With 
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eminent learning for the age he lived in. He wrote ſeveral 
theological tracts, which were in great repute in thoſe days. 
His merit having raiſed him to the dignity of a cardinal, he 


refigned his archbiſhopric, and went and lived at Rome, 
where he died. 


Robert Burnell, biſhop of Bath, was choſen for ſucceſſor, 


to Kilwarby ; but the pope, by the plenitude of his apoſto- 
lic power, gave the ſee of Canterbury to John Peckham an 
Engliſh Franciſcan, who was auditor of his chamber. This 
— had great conteſts with Edward I. as well on occaſion 
of the canons of his ſynod, before-mentioned, as upon other 
accounts. The quarrel went ſo far, that the king was going 
to baniſh him the realm. He was reckoned very learned, 
particularly in the civil and canon law. There are ſome 
theological tracts of his, with commentaries upon ſeveral 
books of the ſcripture. 

Robert Winchelſey, ſucceſſor of Peckham, preferred his 
archbiſhopric to a cardinalate, which the pope would have 
honoured him with. This prelate is chiefly praiſed for his 
charities. He uſed to reheve four thouſand poor people 
twice a week at his houſe, beſides maintaining many young 
ſcholars at both the univerſities. Theſe charities gaine 
him the affections of the people, who, after his death, flock- 
ed in crowds to his tomb, and paid him the regard of a 
ſaint. Mean while, this archbiſhop, ſo beloved by the peo- 
ple, had great conteſts with Edward I. for being deeply con- 
cerned in- the intreagues of the lords, who oppoſed the defigns 
of the king. The pope, whom Edward knew how to gain 
to his intereſt, cited the archbiſhop - to Rome, to juſtify his 


conduct, and laid him under a ſuſpenſion. It was not till 


the reign of Edward II. that he was reſtored. 

John Britton, biſhop of Hereford, chiefly excelled in the 
knowledge of the common law. He wrote a book much 
eſteemed, de juribus Anglicanis, and died in 1275. 

Joannes Duns Scotus, commonly called, Doctor Subtillis, 
lived in the reign of Edward II. and is too well known. to be 
enlarged upon. It ſuffices to obſerve, that he differed in 
many things from the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, and was 
a great champion for the immaculate conception of the bleſ- 

virgin. After being profeſſor in 22 at Oxford and 
Paris, he died at Cologne in the ſame office, in 1309 or 
1310. 5 
Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, was eminent for his 
learning and capacity in the adminiſtration of the 2 affairs, 
and particularly for loyalty to Edward II. his ſovereign, for 
which he loſt his life, as was related in the hiſtory of that 

rince u. 

N Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, under Edward III. 
was more famous as a ſtateſman than as an archbiſhop. I 
have related elſewhere his conteſt with Edward III. who ac- 
euſed him of miſdemeanours. But afterwards, the king com- 


manded his accuſations againſt him to be cancelled, as con- 


taining things neither true nor reaſonable. 

Thomas Bradwardin, ſucceſſor of Stratford, was a great 
philoſopher, and mathematician, and withal a very learned 
divine, He was commonly called the profound doctor, ac- 
eording to the cuſtom of thoſe days, of giving ſuch titles to 
thoſe that were eminent for their learning. He wrote a book 
againſt the Pelagians, which gained him great reputation, 
entitled, of the cauſe of God. But what rendered him ſtill 
more eſteemed than his learning, was his humility, and his 
zeal to inſtru the people committed to his care. Before 
his promotion to the archiepiſcopal ſee, he was confeſſor to 
Edward III. and attended that great prince in all his expedi- 
tions. Some have done him the honour to. ſay, that the pro- 


With him may be joined Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
founder of Merton college in Oxford, in the year 1267, who died in 1277. 
T. Wikes. 

* He was inſtalled dean 6f Litchfield, April 20, 1327, and tranſlated to 
Armagh, 1347. He died 1360. 

P The moſt noted hiſtorians of the fourteenth century were: 

Thomas Wikes. His hiſtory begins at the conqueſt, and ends at the 
death of Edward I. 1304. He was canon regular of Oſney, near Oxford, 
and writes as clearly and fully (eſpecially in ſome paſſages relating to the ba- 
rons wars) as ſo compendious a chronicle as his is, would allow him to do. 
Dr. Gale has publiſhed this hiſtory in his Hiſt. Angl. vol. II. 

The author of the chronicle, which goes under the name of John Bromp- 
ton, abbot of Joreval or Jorevaulx in Yorkſhire, lived about this time. 
The chronicle begins with the ng Auſtin, in 588, and ends with the 
death of Richard I. 1198, It is plain from this hiſtory's taking no notice 
of the foundation of that monaſtery, &c. that neither Brompton, nor any 
member of that religious houſe was author of this chronicle, but that it was 


procured by that abbot, and by him beſtowed on his monaſtery, The au- 
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greſs of Edward's arms in France, was in great meaſure gg; 
to his prudent counſels. 122 | ak, 

William Occam, of the order of St. Francis, diſciple of 
Duns. Scotus, is famous for being head of the nominalig 
againſt the realiſts, of whom his maſter Scotus was chit 
It would be needleſs to explain here, wherein conſiſted . 


difference between theſe two ſets of philoſophers, y; 


which God be thanked, the public ſchools are now kla 
N = i 

Richa itzralph, archbiſhop of Armagh 
Dundalk in Ireland, was a Pa. enemy to te Me F 
friars. He attacked them vigorouſly in his ſermons eached 
at London, wherein he undertook to prove the nine follow 
propoſitions: | 18 


I. That with ref 
be made, the pari 
of the friars. 

II. That pariſhoners ought rather to confeſs to a cutate 
than to a friar. 

III. That notwithſtanding Jeſus Chriſt was poor whig 
upon earth, yet he never affected poverty. 

IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make profeſſion of yy. 
luntary poverty. | | 
V. That he never taught people to make profeſſion of 


beggary. 
Vi. That Chriſt held the contrary, namely, that me 


ought not to beg by inclination and choice, but only when 
forced to it by neceſſity. . 


VII. That to profeſs beggary is a thing contrary to tel. 


to the place where confeſſions are to 
churches are to be preſerred before thoſe 


gion and common ſenſe. 

VIII. That to be under engagements of voluntary po- 
verty, is not agreeable to the rule of the friars minorites ot 
cordeliers. | Þ 

IX. That the bult of Alexander IV, which condemns the 
libel of the doctors of Paris, cenſures-none of theſe eight pro. 
poſitions. - | 


Theſe articles, which attacked the mendicant friars in the 
moſt ſenſible part, it being by their voluntary poverty that 
they had gained and preſerved their credit with the people, 
were Carried to the pope, who cited the archbiſhop betore 
him. He appeared, and courageouſly maintained all his a{- 
ſertions. But before the affair was decided, he died at Avig- 
non 1360. He tranſlated the bible into Engliſh, and wrote 
two treatiſes, one in defence of the pariſh prieſts againſt the 
friars, the other de audientia . wack 
e de Treviſa, a Corniſh man, who lived in the reignof 

ward III. tranſlated the bible, and ſeveral other books 
into Engliſh. He was of the ſame opinion as the archbiſhop 
of Armagh, and maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent apoſtles, 
but never mendicant friars to preach the goſpel. 

Theſe are almoſt all that were eminent for their piety and 
learning during the four laſt reigns, unleſs we reckon among 
the famous and learned men, a company of ſchoolmen, who, 
in my opinion, deſerve not to be placed in that claſs. Some 
add, the founders of colleges and monaſteries, as meriting to 
hold a confiderable rank among the devout. But theſe are 
too ambiguous marks to be relied on. One may Judge by 
this ſmall number of learned perſons, how the ſciences were 
degenerated, fince, * all the above-named, hardly i 
there one truly learned. In ſpite of the prejudices of Wick- 
liff's enemies, I ſhall make no ſcruple to except that dodtor, 
of whom I have already ſaid enough to excuſe me from add- 
ing any thing farther ?, 


thor (who ever he be) is very full in his collections for the Saxon times, but 
takes no notice of the chronological part in the whole hiſtory of the heptar- 
chy. He gives the Saxon, laws at large, and tranſlates pretty honeſtly. TW 
chronicle is publiſhed among the Decem Scriptores. 

Ranulph Higden, monk of St. Werburg's in Cheſter, where he died very 
aged in 1377, was a downright plagiary, He falls 'foul on William 

almſbury in many places. He liyles his work, Polychronicon. What be 
collected relating to the times of the Britons and Saxons, has been lately 
publiſhed by Dr. Gale, vol. I. who commends him for preſerving many fe- 
mains out of ancient chronicles, now wholly loſt or miſlaid. 

Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, ended his hiſtory at the 
year 1307, though it was afterwards continued by other hands. He wa? 


choice collector of the flowers of former hiſtorians, from whence he is uſuak · 


ly ſtyled Florilegus. He entirely tranſcribes Matthew Paris. His moſt em- 


nent continuator was Adam Merimoth, canon regular of St. Paul's, and an 
eminent civilian, who, in his latter days gave himſelf wholly to the reading 
_ writing Engliſh hiſtory, _ He begins his work in 1302, and reaches 19 
1380. ö 7 FOE 
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[HISTORY e. 


[1399] ENRY, duke of Lancaſter, firnamed of Bul- 
lingbroke, the place of his birth“, having 
been proclaimed the zoth of September, aſſumed that very 
day the reins of government. As the parliament then aflem- 
bled was called in Richard's name, and as their authority 
ceaſed upon his being depoſed, Henry's firſt care was to call 
another. To proceed according to cuſtom, the repreſenta- 
tives muſt have been choſen anew. But Henry did not 
think fit to run the riſk, of having a leſs favourable parlia- 
ment than that which had ſo heartily eſpouſed his cauſe, He 
was contented therefore, with impowering the ſame repreſen- 
tatives, to make, with the houſe of lords, a new parliament 
under his authority, I ſhall not venture to decide, waether 
this proceeding was irregular, or authoriſed by any former 
precedent. Be that as it will, after a few days interruption, 
the ſame parliament met again on the 6th of October, as if 
called by the new king bd. 
Mean time Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, confider- 
ing it would be no leſs dangerous than fruitleſs, at ſuch a 
juncture, to aſſert his juſt right to the crown, retired to his 
lordſhip of Wigmore, near the borders of Wales. The more 
inconteſtable his title was, the more reaſon he had to dread 
the new king's jealouſy. So, giving way to the torrent 
which he could not ſtem, he reſolved to live in retirement, 
without ſhewing the leaſt ambition, or the leaſt uncaſineſs at 
the injuſtice that was done him. He had no other way toſecure 
his repoſe, and even his life againſt the ſuſpicions of a prince, 
whoſe intereſt it was to deſtroy him. It was but too pro- 
bable, that the new king would embrace the firſt occaſion, 
to free himſelf from the uneaſineſs which ſuch a rival could 
create, | 
The parliament being aſſembled, Thomas Arundel, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, made a long ſpeech, tending to inſpire 
a high opinion of the advantages procured to the kingdom by 
the late revolution. He enlarged chiefly on the diſorders of 
the late reign, and aſſured that the new ſovereign propoſed 
to govern after a very different manner, and to preſerve to 
all, their rights and liberties. This prelate was baniſhed the 
realm in the late reign, and Roger Walden, who was ap- 
pointed in his room, Bad hitherto performed the archiepiſco- 
pal functions. Bur as Arundel was not canonically depoſed, 
the parliament in their firſt ſeſſion, ordered that he ſhould 
reſume his dignity, and the rather as the other had not yet 
obtained the pope's confirmation. The archbiſnop's ſpeech, 
and ſome preliminary formalities, were the only things re- 
markable in the firſt ſeſſion of the new parliament, which 
was adjourned to the 14th of October. The adjournment 
was neceſſary in order to prepare for the coronation, which 
was to be on the 13th. 

During this interval, the king filled ſeveral poſts, which 
were vacant, or poſſeſſed by perſons he did not like. Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, and Ralph Nevill, earl of 
Weſtmorland, had ſhewn too great a zeal for the king, by 
joining him at Ravenſpur, preſently after his landing, not to 
have a ſhare in his favours. Henry, willing to ſhew his grati- 
tude, made the firſt high conſtable, and the other, earl 
marſhal, A few days after, he gave alſo to the earl of 
Northumberland, the Ifle of Man, with the privilege of car- 
ing at the coronation the ſword called Lancaſter, on the 


2 * Lo . s 
A town in Lincolnſhire, 


„The archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſerting, that the moment king Rich- 

ard's ceſſion was taken, the parliament would be diſſolved, it was thought 

"<eflary to have new writs ready, to iſſue out as ſoon as the ceremony of 
- relignation was over. Accordingly freſh writs were iſſued out, dated at 
cſtminſter, September 30, and wade returnable in fix days. 

hs There was given him by the king, as a badge of that office, a golden 

ry enamelled with black at both ends; the king's arms at the upper 
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a. 8 and his own at the lower. All the marſhals before him wore a wooden 


Rymer” marſhals bets 
mond, Was 5 ed. tom. VIII. p.115,—He was alſo created earl of Riche 
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ENGLAND. 


The Reigns of HENRY IV. and HENRY V. containing the Space of Twenty-two Years 
and ten Months. | 


13. HENRY IV. ſirnamed of BULLINGBROKE, 


king's left hand d. This was the ſame ſword the king wore 
when he landed at Ravenſpur. 

After Henry had requited theſe two lords, whom he con- 
ſidered as moſt attached to his intereſt and perſon, he made 
Thomas of Lancaſter his ſecond ſon high ſteward. It was 
abſolutely neceſſary to fill that poſt before the coronation, 
becauſe to the high ſteward's court all muſt apply who claim 
any ſervice in that ceremony, in order to be maintained in 
their rights. But as the prince was not above ten years old, 
the king gave him for deputy, Thomas Percy, earl of Wor- 
ceſter, brother to the earl of Northumberland. 

On the 13th of October, Edward the Confeſſor's day, 
Henry was crowned with all the uſual formalities, being 
then thirty-three years of age. He was anointed with a cer- 
tain oil, pretended to be brought by the bleffed virgin, to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, whilſt he was in France. The 
vial which held this precious oil, was fallen into the hands 
of a hermit, who preſented it to Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 
grandſon of Henry III. with this prophecy, that the kings 
which ſhould be anointed with that ſacred oil, ſhould be- 
come true champions for the church. The duke of Lancaſ- 
ter gave it afterwards to the famous prince of Wales, ſon of 
Edward III. who was reſolved to be anointed with it, when 
crowned, After the death of that prince, the vial which was 
of ſtone, having on the top a gold eagle ſet with diamonds, 
was laid up among the jewels, without being minded. 
Richard II. his ſon, finding it, ſome time before his laſt 
voyage into Ireland, deſigned to be crowned again, on pur- 
poſe to be anointed with this divine oil. But the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury oppoſed it, by repreſenting, that the union 
of kings ought not to be repeated. Art length the vial was 
fallen into Henry's hands , who, either out of devotion, or 
becauſe it came from the duke of Lancaſter, his grandfather 
by the mother's fide, was pleaſed to be anointed with it at his co- 
ronation. But if we examine the reigns of this prince, and ſeve- 
ral of his ſucceſſors, who were anointed with the ſame oil, we 
ſhall not find that the good hermit's prophecy was accompliſhed. 

I have obſerved, in the reign of Richard II. that when, 
after the depoſing of that prince, Henry claimed the crown, 
he affected to uſe obſcure expreſſions. His aim was to make 
the people believe, there was ſome foundation in the right, 


he pretended to derive from the firſt houſe of Lancaſter, of 


which he was heir by his mother. But this pretext, which 
might then have ſome effect upon ſuch as voluntarily ſhut 
their eyes, was too groſs to deceive any longer. It was 
therefore neceſſary for the new king, to find ſome plauſible 
title, to juſtify the nation's choice of his perſon. There was 
none more equitable than the ſervice he had juſt done the 
ſtates. But he judged it dangerous to reſt his right upon ſuch 
a foundation. When he was to receive the crown, he very 
willingly owned the parliament's power to confer ir upon 
him. But when it was once placed upon his head, he was 
afraid, from that principle it would be inferred, that they who 
had given the crown, had power to take it away. He was 
therefore under ſome perplexity. It was requiſite the people 
ſhould be ſatisfied, that the parliament could lawfully depoſe 
Richard, and that their authority was ſuperior to the king's. 
On the other hand, it was as neceſſary to let them under- 
ſtand, that in placing Henry on the throne, the parliament 


4 He was to hold the iſle of Man by that office. Rymer's Feed. tom. VIII. 
p. 91, 95. — per ſervitium portandi, diebus coronationis noſtra & hæredum 
noſtrorum, per ſe ipſum aut ſufficientem & honorificum deputatum ſuum, 
illum gladium nudum, quo eincti eramus quando in partibus de Holder» 
neſſe applicuimus, vocatum Lancaſtre Swerde. 

* He lodged the night before in Tower of London, where he made his 
three ſons, with ſeveral of the ſons of the nobility, and others, to the num- 
ber of forty-ſix, knights of the Bath. Comp. Hiſt. p. 273. 


He had it of Richard II. at Cheſter, by the archbiſhop's means. Wal- 
ſing. P · 361. ö 
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had not proceeded by way of authority, and could not diſ- 

penſe with owning him for king. In a word, they were to 

acknowledge in the parliament an unlimitted power, with re- 

ſpect to Richard's depoſing, and to decline that authority in 
the new election. Theſe two things feemed irreconcilgable. 

But when a man has power ow his fide, he does not ſo much 

trouble himſelf about finding good reaſons, as about amuſing 

the public with appearances. Henry, perſuaded that in this 

juncture, no one would have the boldneſs to contradict him, 

reſolved to let his ſubjects know, he did not mean to derive 

his right from their bare conſent. On his very coronation 

day, he publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, that he aſcend- 

ed the throne, firſt, by right of conqueſt : ſecondly, by vir- 

tue of Richard's ceſſion, and defignation of him for his fucceſ- 

ſor : laſtly, as he was the next male heir of the late king . 

By this means he excluded the only lawful title he had, namely, 

the general conſent of the people, in order to build his 

claim upon three manifeſtly weak foundations. In the firſt 
place, how could he pretend to a right of conqueſt ? he enter- 

ed the kingdom but with fourſcore men, who, probably, were 
for the moſt part Engliſh. Beſides his ſucceſs was entirely 

owing to the concurrence of all England, and confequently 
he could not ſay he had conquered the a In the 
next place, it was not true that Richard had reſigned the 
crown to him. We have ſeen in the reign of that prince, 

that Henry himſelf, as well as his friends, did not think it 
proper. Richard was only obliged to make an abſolute re- 
ſignation, leſt it ſhould appear too conſtrained, if he did it in 
favour of a prince, to whom he was actually a priſoner. 
Moreover, ſuppofing Richard had appointed Henry for his 
{ucceflor, how could a king, depoſed for tyranny and inability, 
be allowed a right to chooſe the perſon who ſhould ſucceed him, 
eſpecially as the nomination was contrary to the laws of the 
land? Laftly, it was ſtill leſs true, that Henry was Richard's 
next heir, unleſs the Salic Law had been revived in England, 
as in France, and the deſcendants of the daughters were de- 
barred the ſucceſſion. It is true, in the third title alledged 
by the king, there was a fort of equivocation capable of de- 
ceiving. He was couſin German of the late king, and con- 
ſequently a nearer relation than the earl of March, who was 
one degree farther removed. But it did not follow, that 
he was the next heir, ſince, with reſpe& to the ſucceſſion, 
the branch, and not the degree of relation, was to be re- 
garded. Thus, after the death of Edward III. Richard his 
grandſon ſucceeded him, though he was one degree farther 
removed than his uncles. Again, ſuppoſing this rule had 
not been inviolably obſerved, Henry could not ſay, he was 
the neareſt relation of Richard, He was firſt coufin, but the 
duke of York, who was uncle, had no leſs right than he. 
So, on which fide ſoever Henry's pretended titles were 
viewed, they muſt have appeared ill grounded. The only 
title he could have produced with any colour, was the con- 
ſent of the people. But he would not uſe it for the reaſon 
abovementioned. | 

The ſame day the king iſſued out his proclamation, he 
created Henry his eldeſt fon, aged thirteen years, duke of 
Cornwall, prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter. Bur he 
added not to theſe titles, as ſome affirm h that of duke of 
Aquitain. 

The ceremony of the coronation being ended, the parlia- 
ment met the next day, being the fourteenth of October. 

The importance of the acts palfed in this ſeſſion, obliges me 
to deſcend to particulars, abſolutely neceſſary for the ſequel 
of the hiſtory. 

In the firſt place, was paſſed an act of indemnity, to ſcreen 
thoſe, who, 1 the late troubles, had taken arms in fa- 
vour of the king, then duke of Lancaſter. This act was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, ſince the laws condemned, without diſ- 
tinction, thoſe that oppoſed the government eſtabliſhed, 
which was preciſely the caſe of the king's friends, and of the 
King himſelf. | 

After this act was paſſed, the parliament examined what 
had been done in the late reign, to ſtretch the prerogative 
royal beyond the uſual bounds, They applied themſelves 
chiefly to the proceedings of the parliament, began at Weſt- 


r This laſt reaſon in the proclamation occaſioned that pun of the earl of 
March, that he was indeed hares malus. 

bh Rapin is herein miſtaken, for it appears from Cotton's Abridg. that king 
Henry now enacted, that his eldeſt fon Henry ſhould be called prince of 
Wales, duke of Aquitain, Lancaſter, and Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, 
p. 392. Sce Walling. p. 361. | 

i See p. 433, note ?, of this vol. 

* In the 25th of Edward III. The offences declared to be treaſon by 
that ſtatute are theſe: “ Compaſling or imagining the death of the king, the 
queen, or of their eldeſt ſon and heir: violating the king's companion, or 
the king's eldeſt daughter unmarried, or the wife of the king's eldeſt ſon 
and heir: levying war againſt the King in his realm, or being an adherent 
to the king's emuiics in his realm, giving them aid or comfort in the realm, 


” 
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minſter, in 1397, and continued at Shrewſbury, in 1309 
All the acts, as well with regard to the three lords unjus 
condemned, as to the exorbitant privileges granted 10 th 
king, were ſo maniteſtly deſtructive of the nation's liberties 
that they were unanimouſly repealed, At the ſame time = 
revived and confirmed, the ſtatutes of the parliament of 
1388, annulled by that of Shrewſbury. It was thought like 
wile abſolutely neceſſary to paſs a particular act againſt the 
pope's bull, ratifying the ſtatutes of Shrewſbury. This bull 
whereby Richard it. pretended to give more force to the 
acts of his parliament, was founded on a principle too op 
fite to the rights of the people to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt. 2 
the pope's power to confirm acts of parliament could not be 
acknowledged, without ſcribing to him a right of ſove. 
reignty over England. Wherefore, the parliament declared 
in that act, that the kingdom of England was independent of 
all foreign power, particularly of the court of Rome, and 
that the pope had no right to interpoſe in the civil govem- 
ment of the realm. 

The Shrewſbury parliament deſigning to extend the royal 
authority as much as poſſible, had fo multiplied the caſes gf 
high treaſon *, that none, but ſuch as acknowledged in the 
ſovereign, an unlimited power, could poffibly avoid the pe- 
nalty of it. To redreſs ſo dangerous a grievance, which 
tended to render the king abſolute maſter of the lives and 
fortunes of his ſubjects, the parliament revived a ſtatute 
made in the reign of Edward III. * and enacted, that ng. 
thing ſhould be adjudged to be treaſon, but what was con. 
trained therein. 

After the rights and privileges of the people were, by theſe 
acts, reſtored to the ſame ſtate as before the encroachment; 
of Richard, the authors and adviſers of the uſurpations were 
called to an account. When king Richard apprehended the 
duke of Gloceſter, and the earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
he was not inveſted with that abſolute power, ſo liberally 
conferred upon him afterwards by the Shrewſbury parliz 
ment; ſo that he was forced to proceed according to lay, 
in the condemnation of theſe three lords. To that end, he 
ſo ordered it, that John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, his 
half brother, Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, his nephe, 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of Albemarle, his couſin, fon of 
the duke of York, John Beaufort, earl of Somerlet, fon of 
the duke of Lancaſter, by his third wife, and the lord Tho- 
mas Spencer, were the accuſers of the three impriſoned lords, 
The earl of Saliſbury l, and the lord Morley u, were te- 
ported to be the chief contrivers of the plot. After condem- 
nation, Richard diſtributed the eſtates of the three lords 
among the accuſers and evidences. Moreover, he made 
the earl of Albemarle, a duke, and conferred the title of duke 
of Exeter, on the earl of Huntingdon, of duke of Surrey, 
on the earl of Kent, of duke of Somerſet, on the earl of 
Somerſet and of earl of Gloceſter, on Thomas Spencer. 

As it was publicly known, that the three lords were un- 
juſtly oppreſſed by the late king, the parliament thought it 
neceſſary to puniſh the authors and inſtruments of that vio- 
lence. For that purpoſe, after reverſing the ſentence againſt 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, as directly contrary to 
the pardon that was granted them, it was reſolved, that the 
accuſers ſhould be deprived both of their new titles, and the 
eſtates diſtributed among them ®. As to their own lands, it 
was left to the king, either to continue them in poſſeſſion, or 
turn them out as 4 pleaſed. Henry, willing to ſhew bis 
clemency in the beginning of his reign, not only left them 
their eſtates, but Tkewit: reſtored them to their honouis. 
Moreover, he made the duke of Exeter, his brother-in-law", 
governor of Calais. The earl of Saliſbury, and the Jord 
Morley, Richard's deteſted miniſters, and principal authors 
of the violence practiſed upon the duke of Gloceſter, and 
the other two lords, were releaſed after a ſhort impriſonment, 
though the people loudly called for their death. As the 
friends of thele lords alledged in their excuſe, that Richard 
had uſed compulſion, the parliament took occaſion to pals an 
act, declaring, that for the future, compulſion ſhould be 10 
legal excuſe to juſtify actions contrary to law. 

This affair being over, the parliament prevailed with the 


or elſewhere : counterfeiting the king's great ſeal, or privy ſeal, or his — 
ney, or bringing counterfeit money into the kingdom: killing the 3 
treaſurer, or any of the king's juſtices, in their. places, and in the exec! f 
on of their office. Petit treaſon, is, when a ſervant killeth his argon A " 
wife her huſband, or when a man ſecular or religious flayeth his Pele 
Statutes at large, 25 Edw. III. 
| John de Montacute. 
m Thomas lord Morley. ; Lands 
a With this condition, that they ſhould not be obliged to refund the fed 
of the lands, for the time they had poſſeſſed them, Walking. — 
„John Holland, who had married his fiſter Elizabeth, ſecond Ove. 
of John of Gaunt, by Blanch d' Artois, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 


John 


. t a general pardon, in which however were 
king 2 42 of 8 murderers. One of the 
9 p being apprehended and convicted, was hanged at 
Tondon, and his head ſent to Calais, to be fixed on one of 
oak the injuſtice done to the earl-of March was ma- 

oſt, it might in ſome meaſure be coloured, with the pre- 
. of rewarding Henry for the fignal ſervice he had done 
— ate. If this reward had been limited to his perſon, 
chaps it would not have ſeemed very ſtrange, that in ſo ex- 

raordinary a caſe the laws ſhould be ſuperſeded in favour of 
. tince, who had ſo freely expoſed himſelf for the public. 
Bir at ſuch junctures it is very difficult to keep within the 
bounds of equity. The parliament, not content with ad- 
judging to Henry the crown taken from Richard, would 
> Roreover ſecure it to his poſterity, To that end, an act 
was paſſed, ſettling the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
Gr on the perſon of the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt 
{on and his heirs, then on his three brothers and their iſſue. 
A very important affair ſtill remained, concerning which 
the king was deſirous to have the advice of the parliament 
before they broke up. The commons, not ſatisfied with 
the bare depoſing of Richard, after a very Irregular manner, 
would have had him tried in form, and petitioned the king 
for that purpoſe %. It was therefore to know how Richard 
was to be diſpoſed of, that the king wanted the advice of the 
two houſes. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was charg- 
ed with his orders, having exaCted an oath of ſecrecy from 
all the members, made the firſt motion. It may well be 
thought that Richard had not many friends in the houſe, and 
if any diſapproved of the proceedings againſt him, they were 
too much awed to venture to ſpeak in his behalf. There was 
one however bold enough to ſay publicly, what others only 
thought, namely, Thomas Merks, biſhop of Carliſle, who, 
without regarding the motives which might induce him, as 
well as the reſt of Richard's friends, to keep filence, made a 
long ſpeech, wherein he alledged every thing that could, 
with any plauſibleneſs be ſaid for the king depoſed, and 
againſt the king on the throne. 
The biſhop undertook to prove three things. Firſt, 
that there was no authority which could lawfully depoſe a 


N king of England. Secondly, that the offences Richard was 
& accuſed of, deſerved not depofition, and beſides were not 
I proved. Thirdly, that the crown was unjuſtly adjudged to 


the duke of Lancaſter. 

« He enlarged very much on the firſt, ſhewing the great 
difference between the ſeveral kinds of government eſtabliſhed 
in the world. He confeſſed that in ſome, the prince or head 
might be depoſed, becauſe the ſupreme authority was not 
ſolely lodged in his perſon, but the people, or nobles, had a 
ſhare. Ot this ſort he reckoned the republics, the ancient 
government of Rome, the empire of Germany, the kingdoms 


> of Swedeland and Denmark, the earldom of Flanders, and 
"bt it ſome other ſtates. But he maintained, it was otherwiſe in 
A the governments where the ſupreme authority refides in the 

inſt lingle perſon of the ſovereign. In this claſs, he ranked the 
- 5 kingdom of Iſrael, among the ancients, with the three firſt 
* empires; and among the moderns, England, France, Spain, 
d the Scotland, Muſcovy, Turkey, Perſia, and in general all the 


W it kingdoms. of Afia and Africa. With regard to theſe he al- 
; ledged, that though the vices of a ſovereign ſhould be not 


vw his only detrimental, but even intolerable to his ſubjects, he could 
-rhem not be lawfully depoſed by any means whatever : that force 
our. could not be uſed, without incurring the crime of rebellion 
lag and treaſon ; and much leſs authority, fince there was not 
e lord in the ſtate any lawful authority, but what was derived 
_uthors from him. He produced arguments and precedents from 
r. and the holy ſcriptures and prophane authors, which cannot be 
wont, repeated without being exceſſively tedious.” 


Upon the ſecond article, he boldly afferted, “ that the 
crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were either falſe or 
aggravated: that indeed, he might be guilty of ſome errors 
or overſights, but his faults could not be ſtiled tyranny : that 
if his failings afforded juſt cauſe to depoſe him, how many 
lovereigns would daily be treated as tyranrs, and depoſed by 
their ſubjects? every tax, execution of rebels, in a word, 
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paſs an 


d be no 


ith the 


or bis mo- whatever was not reliſhed by the people, would furniſh a pre- 
chance! tence to dethrone the moſt lawfull prince.” He paſſed over 
_ the more ſlightly the proofs of this ſecond head, as the par- 
alltel, 0 „ 


hament itſelf ſeemed to queſtion the truth of the crimes al- 
ddged againſt Richard, fince there was no ſtep taken to prove 
nem in a legal manner. By the way, it is very likely that 


is ptelate. 


d the fei * John Hall. He was executed November 28. Cotton's Abridg. 


4 daughter .* Hollingſhead ſays, the common's addreſs was to this purpoſe; that ſince 
II. p- 78. — Richard had reſigned, and was lawfully depoſed from his royal dignity, 
F 


gut have judgment decreed againſt him, p. 512. |; 
| It a king is ſubject to the law, with regard to the alienation of the crown 
Us, why not in other reſpects ? Rapin, 
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for fear of this reproach, the commons wanted to proceed in 
form againſt the depoſed king. 

Upon the third article the biſhop maintained, “that even 
ſuppoſing Richard guilty, and granting the nation had au- 
thority to depoſe him, there was not the leaſt colour of juſ- 
tice to give the crown to the duke of Lancaſter. That if 
the duke was the true heir of Richard, as he pretended, he 
muſt wait his death before he could inherit. But that it was 
known to all there was a nearer heir, whoſe father was de- 
clared ſucceflor of Richard by a& of parliament.” As for 
Henry's pretended right from Edmund Crouchback, ſon of 
Henry III. the biſhop diſdained to conſider it, affirming, 
* he was very certain, that people of ſenſe were aſhamed of a 
right, built upon fo ſlender a foundation.“ 

After that the orator proceeded to examine the other two 
titles contained in the king's proclamation, namely, conqueſt, 
and Richard's reſignation. To the firſt he ſaid, © That a 
ſubject could never pretend to a right of conqueſt againſt his 
ſovereign, fince the victory itſelf was high and hcinous trea- 
ſon.” As for the refignation, he ſaid, “ it was not only ex- 
torted by force, but ſuppoſing it voluntary, could be of no 
validity : that in Richard's fituation, it was not in his power 
to make a valid act: that befides, fince by the laws of the 
land the king could not alienate the crown jewels, much leſs 
ſurely could he give away the crown itſelf . Then he ſpoke 
of the general conſent of the people, though Henry had not 
thought proper to infiſt upon it, © That the kingdom of Eng- 
land having never been elective, it was ridiculous to aſcribe 
to the people the power of diſpoſing of the crown.“ Laſtly, 
he rephed to the objection, which might be alledged from 
the depoſing of Edward II.“ That wife men muſt be guided 
by law, and not by examples and precedents. That however, 
the depoſing of Edward II. was no more to be urged, than 
the poiſoning of king John, or the murder of any other 
prince: but even in the depoſing of Edward II. care was taken 
to preſerve the rights of the lawful ſucceſſor.“ 

What the biſhop had hitherto ſaid, might paſs for reaſons 
to queſtion whether Richard II. could be lawfully depoſed. 
At moſt, it might be conſidered as the private opinion of the 
ſpeaker. But towards the concluſion of his ſpecch, he 
launched out ſtrangely againſt Henry, and expreſſed a paſ- 
ſion very injurious to the reaſons he had alledged. He ſaid, 
It was to be feared the people of England would ſoon find 
themſelves in the cafe of Æſop's frogs, boldly adding, as long 
as Richard was alive, the Engliſh could not with juſtice own 
any other ſovereign. In fine, he maintained, that the perſon 
whom they called king had committed much more heinous 
crimes, than thoſe for which Richard was depoſed : that he 
had, after his baniſhment, entered the kingdom, contrary to 
his oath, and without being legally recalled : that, not con- 
tent with diſturbing the quiet of the land, by an unjuſt and 
impious inſurrection againſt his ſovereign, he had moreover 
diſpoſſeſſed him: that he had alſo demanded judgment a- 
gainſt him, without offering to prove his accuſation, or per- 
mitting the party accuſed to make his defence, contrary to 

the expreſs laws of the realm.” He concluded with ſaying, 
That if the wrong done Richard was not capable of mov- 
ing the hearts of the Engliſh, at leaſt their common and 


maniteſt danger ought to ſtop the courſe of theſe violent pro- 
ceedings.“ 


This ſpeech produced not the effect the ſpeaker expected. 


It was ſo unſeaſonable, that, ſuppoſing the majority had been 
of his mind, it was impoſſible to recede from what had been 
done. But moſt of the members perſiſted in the ſame maxims 
they had followed when Richard was depoſed. Accordingly, 
the biſhop reaped no other fruit from his harangue than to 
be confined in the abbey of St. Albans, from whence, how- 
ever, he was ſhortly after releaſed without farther puniſh- 
ments. 

The biſhop of Carliſle's opinion being unanimouſly reject- 
ed, the parliament came, with regard to Richard, to a reſo- 
lution ſeemingly ſo extraordinary, that there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect that hiſtory is detective in this place. However, 
all the hiſtorians agree, that it was reſolved, Richard ſhould 
be kept in confinement during life, with a princely allowance : 
but in caſe any perſon ſhould attempt his deliverance, Richard 
ſhould be the firſt that ſhould ſuffer death. If this be true, 
it cannot be denied that he was really condemned to die, 
ſince his life was only granted him on a condition not in his 
power. Befides, ſuch a condition cannot be annexed to the 


ſentence of a criminal, but on ſuppoſition that he is already 
condemned. 


He was deprived of his biſhopric, and had the titular ſee of Samos 
conferred on him by the pope. Walſin. p. 364. There is a writ for the 
reſtitution of the temporalines of the fee of Carliſle, to William Styrkland, or 
Strickland, his ſucceſſor, dated November 15, this year, 1399. See Ry- 
mer's Feed, tom, VIII. p. 106. 
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It is not my buſineſs to determine, how far the authority 
of the parliament may be extended, with reſpect to the king's 
perſon. - I ſhall only obſerve, that this is the ſecond inſtance 
of the depoſing of a king of England, without hearing his 
defence, or ſo much as obſerving the uſual formalities pre- 
ſcribed by the law, in the trial of the meaneſt ſubject. The 
parliament which depoſed Edward II. was ſatisfied with de- 
creeing, that he ſhould be kept in ſafe cuſtody during life. 
But this parliament, to Richard's depofing, adds the ſentence 
of death: for no otherwiſe can the condition be confidered, 
upon which his life is granted. Let us farther remark, that 
one of the chief articles of accuſation againſt this prince, was 
his putting to death the duke of Gloceſter his uncle, without 
a previous trial. And yet this ſame parliament condemns 
him unheard, upon his bare confeſſion, when a priſoner ; not, 
that he is guilty of the particular crimes laid to his charge, 
but that he is, in his own opinion, unworthy to wear the 
crown. They are not content with ſtripping him of his 
royalty, but order him to be impriſoned for lite. What do 
I ſay? They really condemn him to die, ſince in ſeeming to 
grant him his life, they add a condition, which probably 
muſt ſoon make him loſe it. If in peruſing the reign of 
Richard II. one cannot help deteſting the principles of the 
Shrewſbury parliament, which tended to ſubject the lives, 
honours, and fortunes of the nation to the king's will, what 
ought we to think of this? By a contrary exceſs, they put 
the life and honour of the king himſelf in the power of his 
ſubjects, and refuſe the ſovereign a privilege, which every 
Engliſh ſubject has a juſt right to demand. The examples 
thet: two parliaments afford, are a clear evidence, that the 
Engliſh conſtitution can never pretend to that degree of per- 
ſection, boaſted by ſome, till the bounds to be preſcribed to 
the prerogative royal, and the privileges of parliament, are 
preciſely determined. | 

Whilſt the two houſes acted in common, and with equal 


ardour, for the intereſt of the prince they had placed on the 


throne, the convocation was fitting in St. Paul's. As the 
king rightly judged, that, in order to ſupport himſelf in the 
throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary to make the clergy his 
friends, he ſent the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmor- 
land, to affure them of his protection. The earls being ad- 
mitted into the aflembly, ſaid, they were come from the king 
not to demand money, as was cuſtomary in the late reign, but 
to acquaint the clergy of the king's reſolution to maintain 
their privileges and immunities. Adding, they had orders 
ro aſſure the convocation, that the king was ready to concur 
with them, in whatcver means ſhould be judged proper to 
extirpate hereſy, and puniſh obſtinate hereticks. They con- 
cluded, with defiring the clergy's prayers for the welfare of 
the king and kingdom. Nothing was more apt to gain the 
hearts of the ecclefiaſtics, than the king's promiſe with re- 

ard to hereſy. The number of the Lollards, which daily 
— gave the clergy juſt occaſion to fear, that in the 
end a reformation might be ſet on foot, which could not but 
be very detrimental to their temporal intereſts. Accordingly, 
the aſſurances the king gave the convocation were received 
with great demonſtrations of joy and thankfulneſs. 

Some days after, the parliament, having finiſhed the prin- 
cipal affairs to the king's ſatisfaction, and, in appearance, 
with the approbation of the whole kingdom, was diſſolved 
according to cuſtom. Prorogations were not then ſo fre- 
quent as fince *, 

During the whole ſeſſion, Henry had little attended to fo- 
reign affairs. Thoſe at home ſeemed to him of much great- 
er moment, fince the bufineſs was to ſettle a revolution that 
procured him the crown. As ſoon as he found himſelf free 
from theſe firſt concerns, he thought of means to juſtify to 
the other ſovercjgns the late alterations in England. The 
depoſing of a king being odious in itſelf, and ſeeming to af- 
tect all princes, it was not eaſy to perſuade them, that a na- 


tion, had ſufficient reaſon to uſe ſo violent a remedy, to free 


themſelves from tyranny. Upon that account, Henry diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to all the principal courts of Europe , 
to endeavour to give a plauſible colour to Richard's depoſi- 
tion, and his own promotion. He was chiefly concerned to 
pacify the court of France, as the only one whoſe reſentment 
was dangerous”, He was not ignorant, that Charles VI. 
had formed a deſign to revenge the injury done to his ſon- 
in-law, and that his diſtemper, into which he was relapſed 
upon hearing the news, had hindered him from inſtantly 


la this parliament king Henry reſtored the alien priories, that had been 
ſeized by Edward II. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 101, &c, 

* To the pope he ſent John Trevenant, biſhop of Hereford, fir John 
Cheyne, and John Cheyne, eſq; to the * in Spain, John Trenor, biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, and ſir William Parr. To 
ſhop of Bangor, &, Walſing. p. 362. 

The count de St. Pol, and other great men of that kingdom, ſent him 


e emperor of Germany, the bi- 
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damages the two nations had done each other. When Ro— 


oF, ENGLAND. 


breaking the twenty-eight years truce made with | 
Henry oſs tor — the biſhop of Durham ane 
of Worceſter *, who had inſtructions to propoſe a per _ 
league and alliance between the two - crowns, | 
to make the alliance the firmer, he ordered them to . 
a double marriage. The firſt, which he had projectad. ct 
between Henry dis eldeſt ſon, and a daughter of the French 
king, or of one of his uncles: the ſecond, between his ” 
daughter, and one of the king's ſons, or neareſt rela. 
The embaſſadors met with a cold reception in France en 
as they had orders not to obſtruct their negotiation, by flag! 
ing on ceremony, they patiently waited till the French were 
grown cooler. : 
As for the other courts of Europe, Henry had no occ;s 

to proceed ſo cautiouſly, The emperor Wenceſlaus an 
was ſtill alive, was a prince grown ſtupid with drinking — 
withal, like the reſt of the German princes, regardleſs of 
what paſſed in England. As for the kings of Caſtile aud 
Fortugal, they were rather gainers than loſers by a revoluticn 
that advanced their brother-in-law to the throne. So, th. 
readily approved, or at leaſt ſeemed to approve it. IT 
But another affair of more importance created the gen 
king great unecaſineſs. Guienne was going to revolt. Aj. 
ready the Gaſcons publicly talked of putting themſelves un. 
der the dominion of France, It was the city of Bourdeaux 
Richard's birth-place, that ſtirred up the whole province, 
prompted by her affection for that unhappy prince, who, 
misfortune ſhe lamented. On the other hand, the court of 
France, watchful to improve theſe diſpoſitions, had ſent the 
duke of Bourbon into Guienne, to inflame the diſconterts. 
The famous Robert Knolles, governor of that province 
who was no leſs commendable for his prudence, than ralour, 
could hardly curb the rebellious ſpirit of the Gaſcons. Nay, 
pres he would never have accompliſhed it, had he not 
cen timely aſſiſted by the carl of Worceſter”, who being 
in embaſly at Paris, haſtened to. Bourdeaux. The moderz. 
tion and prudent conduct of theſe two lords effected what 
could ſcarce have been executed by force, and at length they 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the commotions appealed, 
Henry had moreover upon his hands another affair, which 
gave him no leſs diſturbance, As he was ſenſible that amidſt 
all the acclamations he was flattered with, it could not be 
but that the late revolution had bred many mal-contents, it 
was his intereſt to keep peace with his neighbours. Ac- 
cordingly this was his purpoſe, leſt a foreign war employ- 
ing his forces abroad, he ſhould be unprovided in caſe of 
any ſudden inſurrection. Beſides, a war would have obliged 
him to demand ſupplies of the parliament, which he ws 
willing to avoid till his dominion was more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. Theſe confiderations made him extremely uneaſy 
to hear that the Scots had broke the truce, and taken Werk 
caſtle *. He thought beſt, however, to take no notice of 
the inſult till it was more in his power to revenge it. But 
leaſt this diſhmulation ſhould encourage the king ot Scotland, 
he ſent embaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction for the outrage. 
However, as the Scots complained likewiſe of ſome breach 
on the part of the Engliſh, he uſed that pretence to demand 
a confirmation of the truce, by a mutual reparation of the 


bert broke the truce, he imagined France would have taken 
his part, and that the depoſing of Richard would raiſe com- 
motions in England, which he defigned to improve. But 
finding France remained quiet, and England undiſturbed, he 
did not think fit to puſh his enterpriſe tarther. So, without 
much ſolicitation, he agreed to put his affairs with Henry 
in negotiation. . bs 
Things being thus in a fair way abroad, Henry chieliy 
applied himſelf to what might contribute to ſupport bim on 
the throne. Two things were abſolutely neceſſary for that 
purpoſe. Firſt, to preſerve the affection the people bad hi: 
therto expreſſed for him. Secondly, to guard Richard 0 
ſtrictly, that it ſhould be impoſſible for him to make his e- 
cape. As to the firſt, he affected to make himſelf popular, 
by ſhewing, upon all occaſions, a deteſtation of his prede- 
ceſſor's tyrannical government, and a greater concern 107 the 
people's intereſt than for his own. To that end, he ordered 
all the ſubſcribed blanks extorted hy Richard from the inbe- 
bitants of London, and the ſeventeen condemned counties, 
to be brought into chancery, and publicly burnt. wy 
blank bonds, which were called ragmans, had been fille 


very abuſive letters of defiance, as the reader may fee in Nonſtrelet, beginning 
of vol. I. 
* Walter Skirlowe, and Thomas Percy. 6 
Y Froiffart ſays, he was immediately ſent from England, J. 4+ C. 5 3 
2. They not only took it, but alto razed it to the ground. Sir 1 ho 
Gray, the governor was then at the parliament, Walſiug. 


This 
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al with the ſums, Richard was pleaſed to exact from 
7 0 idſeribers, but moreover with an engagement to ob- 
— under certain penalties, the ſtatutes ot Shrewſbury and 
— conſequent acts. In burning theſe bonds, Henry's 
" q t was to infinuate to the people, that he defigned not to 
2 an advantage of tneſe extorted engagements, much leſs 
make dice the like methods himſelf to fill his coffers. 
x. « for the depoſed king, he did not think proper to keep 
him any longer in the Tower of London, for fear he ſhould 
ve the compaſſion of the citizens, but ordered him to be 
ducted to the caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent. 
3 time after, fearing ſtill that Richard's neighbourhood 
to London would give too frequent occafion to talk of him, 
he cauſed him to be removed to Pomfret caftle in the 
5 year in November, John the Valiant, duke of Bre- 
tagne, departed this life in bis capital city. His firſt wife 
was daughter of Edward III. by whom he had no iſſue. By 
his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he left two ſons, of whom 
John the eldeſt ſucceeded him, under the guardianſhip of the 
duke of Burgandy, and Oliver de Cliſſon“. 

In this manner paſſed the three firſt months of Henry's 
reign, in a deceitful calm followed by violent ſtorms. It was 
neceflary to enlarge a little on the firſt events of this reign, 
becauſe they ſerve for foundation to all the reſt. i 

[1400] The year 1400 began with a conſpiracy againſt 
the king, from which he was, as it were, miraculouſly deli- 
vered. Hiſtorians differ concerning the firſt author of the 
plot, commonly aſcribed to the abbot of Weſtminſter. How- 
eycr, it is more likely, the abbot was only the agent of the 
lords conſpirators, and lent them his houſe for their meetings. 
Perhaps he was employed to ſound the inclinations of ſeveral 
perſons, according to the direCtion of men more powerful 
than he. However this be, it is agreed, that in his houſe 
the plot was formed, into which came as heads the late 
dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter ; the late earls of 
Gloceſter and Saliſbury; the biſhop of Carliſle, and fir 
Thomas Blunt. All theſe lords had been in great favour 
with Richard II. and were the ſame perſons to whom the 
king had left their honours and eſtates, taken from them by 
the parliament ®. Among theſe conſpirators, John Holland 
duke of Exeter was his brother-in-law, and Edward de 
Langley, duke of Albemarle, his firſt coufin. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ties, and the favours they had all received 
from the king, they reſolved to affaſfinate him, and reſtore 
Richard to the throne. The affection ſhewn them by that 
unfortunate prince, the deſire of revenging their late diſ- 
grace, of which they looked upon the king as the principal 
author, and perhaps the fear that the pardon granted them 


was not fincere, concurred to infpire them with this furious 


reſolution. They had drawn into the oY: one Maudlin, a 
domeſtic of Richard's ©, who reſembled his mafter ſo per- 
fectly, that many were deceived. The reſult of their de- 
bates was, , that the duke of Exeter and John Montacute 
earl of Saliſbury, ſhould pretend to challenge one another at 
a tournament to be held at Oxford, and defire the king to 
honour it with his preſence ; and whilſt he ſhould be intent 
upon the fight, an opportunity ſhould be taken to murder 
him, To the end cach might know what part he was to 
act in the tragedy, they carefully ſet down all the particu- 
lars in writing. Then they tranſcribed fix copies under their 
hands and ſeals, of which each of the 2 parties took 
one. Purſuant to this ſcheme, the duke of Exeter waited 
upon the king at Windſor, and invited him, as was agreed. 
he king not miſtruſting a brother-in-law to whom he had 
juſt given ſuch ſignal marks of his favour, promiſed to be at 
Oxford on the day appointed. Thus the conſpirators, 
pleaſed with the firſt ſucceſs of their enterpriſe, went and 
ond to put 1t in execution. _ | 
nder colour of the pomp and magnificerice uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions, the lords conſpirators came to Oxford with 
a numerous train of armed domeſtics, and many other atten- 
dants, who pretended to come bnly out of curiofity. The 
duke of Albemarle was the only perſon wanting at the ren- 
dezyous. He had a mind firſt to viſit his father the duke of 
York, then at his ſeat at Langley d, not to communicate the 
lot, but upon ſome other buſineſs. Whilſt they were at 


dinner, the duke of York ſeeing a paper in his ſon's boſom, 


ed him what it was. The ſon confounded at the unex- 
pected queſtion, replied, but with a viſible concern, that 


* This year alſo, on October 3, died Eleanor de Bohun, relict of Tho- 

mas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, and was buried at Weſtminſter ab- 

„ where her tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. Their only ſon, Humphrey, died 

of the plague in Ireland. Walſing. 8 

oy ar new titles of duke, marquis, and earl, were taken away, with all 
an 


ds, caſtles, and manors belonging to the condemned lords, of whom 
ey were the acculers, 
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the paper contained nothing of moment. But, whether the 
old duke had received ſome dark intimations of the plot, 
or his ſon's confuſion inſpired him with curiofity, he ſnatched 
it out of his boſom. The paper was one of the fix copies 
ſigned by the conſpirators. His ſurpriſe was extreme, at 
ſeeing all the particulars of the plot. He reproached his ſon 
the more juſtly, as beſides the blackneſs of the crime, he had 
ſcrupled to expoſe his own father's life, who was bound 
for his allegiance. But his reproaches being uncapable of 
remedying the evil, he reſolved to prevent it, by acquainting 
the king with what was to come to his knowledge. To that 
end he ordered his horſes to be ſaddled immediately, in order 
to go himſelf to Windſor, and carry the paper to the king. 
The young duke ſeeing himſelf infallibly ruined, if the king 
was informed of the conſpiracy by any but himfelf, reſolved 
to be before hand with his father. As he was better able 
than the old duke to take the journey, he rid another way, 
and came full fpeed to Windſor. Upon his arrival he caſt 
himſelf at the king's feet e, and diſcovered the whole plot. 
Henry was ſo far trom imagining, that the duke of Exeter, 
and the reſt of the conſpirators, had plotted againft his life, 
that he believed at firſt, the duke of Albemarle had invented 
the accuſation, on purpoſe to ruin them. He told him, if 
the thing was true, he would pardon him upon his repen- 
tance, but if it was a malicious accuſation, he ſhould find no 
favour. | The duke of York arriving ſoon after, put him out 
of al! doubt, by delivering him the paper taken from his ſon. 
After ſo convincing a proof the king no longer queſtioned 
the truth, broke off his journey to Oxford, where he was to 
be the next day. However, he reſolved to ſtay at Windſor, 
to ſee what courſe the conſpirators would take, when they 
ſaw themſelves diſappointed. 

Mean while, the lords were extremely uneaſy at Oxford, 
becauſe the duke of Albemarle was not yet arrived. They 
had already ſent to his houſe to know the reaſon of his delay, 
and were told that he was ſet out for Oxford, but by the 
way of Langley, to vifit his father. The viſit giving them 
ſome ſuſpicion, their trouble increaſed, upon hearing that 
the king deſigned not to come to Oxford, and had ſeen the 
dukes of York and Albemarle. Then, no longer doubting 
that they were diſcovered, they reſolved to accompliſh by 
force, what they could not effect by other means. Ac- 
cordingly they dreſſed up Maudlin in royal robes, and gave 
out he was Richard, who having eſcaped out of priſon, was 
come to implore the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects f. 

The readineſs wherewith people liſted under the banner of 
the pretended king, plainly thewed, that all-had not approved 
the depoſing of Richard, though the parliament ated in the 
name. of the whole nation. Wherefore, there is nothing 
more liable to miſtake, than judging of the ſentiments of the 
people, by thoſe of their repreſentatives. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the repreſentatives debating upon matters without in- 
ſtructions from their conſtituents, their reſolves can be con- 
fidered but as private opinions, though they are of force to 
bind the people. Hence it is, that the people ſometimes 


appeal to arms from the decifions of parliament, when thought 


too prejudicial to the nation. Of this we have many in- 
ſtances, but particularly in the reign of Henry IV. Though 
Richard was depoſed by the parliament, it appeared upon 
ſeveral occaſions, that the people ſubmitted to the ſentence, 
purely by conſtraint, fince, not only at the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, but, upon other occaſions, they were always ready 
to run after any counterfeit Richard that was preſented 
them, 

In a very ſhort time, the lords confpirators ſaw themſelves 
at the head of ſo formidable an army, that they thought 
themſelves able to ſeize the king at Windſor. It is ſaid, that 
in two or three days, their army conſiſted of forty thouſand 
men. With theſe numerous troops, they began their march 
to Windſor, which lies but thirty miles from Oxford, and 
arrived at break of day, in great expectation of ſurpriſing 
the king. And indeed, Henry not imagining they could 
poſſibly be ſo ſoon in condition to execute ſuch an enterpriſe, 
ſtaid at Windſor till that very night, and was gone but a 
few hours before their arrival, His retreat blaſting their 
deſign, they were in great perplexity. Some were for march- 
ing directly to London, before the King had time to ſecure 
the city. Others affirmed, their bufineſs was to go to Pom- 
fret, and ſet Richard at their head. This diverfity of 
opinion made them loſe in debates, the time they ſhould have 


e A prieſt, and one of his chaplains, 

4 In Hertfordſhire. 

* He pretended very earneſt bufineſs with the king, and having cauſed 
the gates to be locked, took the keys along with him. Compl. Hiſt, p. 
278. | X 
75 They alſo ſent to the king of France for aſſiſtance. See Rymer's Fœd. 
tom. VIII. p. 123, &c. 
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ſpent in action. So the king had leiſure to provide for his 
defence, and aſſemble an army of twenty thouſand men. As 
he did not queſtion but the mal-contents would take the 
road to London, he went and expected them on Hounſlow 
heath, in hopes his army would daily increaſe. However, 
he was reſolved, though much inferior, to hazard a battle. 
This reſolution inſpired his troops with courage, and made 
them imagine, the mal-contents were not ſo formidable as 


reported. It was likewiſe the cauſe, that many, ſeeing the 


king march unconcerned towards his enemies, came and join- 
ed him, in order to ſhew their diligence, which doubtleſs 
they would not have done, had he ſhewn the leaſt ſigns of 
fear or diffidence. At ſuch junctures, the majority of the 

eople, without conſidering right or juſtice, generally declare 
Je the fide that is moſt like to ſucceed, 

Mean while, the conſpirators ſeeing the king able to with- 
ſtand them, durſt not cope with him. Whether it proceeded 
from their. little capacity, or from a fear of being deſerted by 
their army, they only thought of avoiding a battle. Inſtead 
of marching to London to meet the SID, they took the 
road to Reading, and encamped near Colebrook, where the 
young queen Iſabella refideds. Here they reſolved to put 
an end to Maudlin's acting the part he had hitherto played, 


thinking it more pg to ſpread a report, that Richard was 


in Yorkſhire, at the head of a hundred thouſand men. Their 
deſign was not only to avoid the king, but in all 2 
to approach Wales, from whence they expected aſh 

Richard was well beloved in that country. Be that as it will, 
encamping near Cirenceſter h, the generals took up their 
quarters in the town, whilſt the army lay without. The duke 
of Surrey, and the earl of Saliſbury lodged at one inn, and the 
duke of Exeter, and the earl of Gloceſter at another. Their little 
experience cauſing them to neglect to ſet gre at the gates, 
the mayor of the town, a man of ſenſe and courage, took ad- 
vantage of their negligence, to do the king a ſignal ſervice. 
He privately aſſembled in the night, four hundred townſmen, 
and ordering the gates to be ſhut, divided his followers into 
two companies, and attacked at once the two inns where the 
four generals were lodged. Though the lords had only their 
domeſtics with them, they defended themſelves the beſt 
part of the night. During the conflict, one of their people 
bethought himſelf of ſetting fire to a neighbouring houſe, 
imagining the townſmen would run to extinguiſh the flames, 
and give the lords opportunity to eſcape. But the ſtratagem 
had a quite contrary effect. The townſmen, ſtill more incenſ- 
ed by that action, redoubled their efforts, and at length broke 
open the inn, defended by the duke of Surrey, and the earl 
ot Saliſbury '. The two lords being much wounded, were by 
the mayor's order, immediately beheaded. On the other 
hand, the duke of Exeter &, and the earl of Gloceſter, per- 
ceiving they were no longer able to reſiſt with ſo few atten- 
dants, made their eſcape over the houſes, and got out of the 
town by the help of ſome of the inhabitants. They intend- 
ed to march the army into the town, but upon coming to the 
camp found it deſerted. The report the ſoldiers had heard, 
and the fire they had ſeen in the town, making them believe 
the king's army was there, they had all taken to ſudden flight, 
ſeized with a panic, which made them ſee danger where 
there was really none. So the two lords, perceiving it out 
of their power to execute their deſign, parted, the better to 


make their eſcape. But they had the misfortune to be 


taken , and ſhortly after loſt their heads on the ſcaffold. 
Maudlin was alſo apprehended ®, as he was flying into Scot- 
land, and condemned to be hanged. The abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, likewiſe withdrawing, was ſeized with ſo violent a 
fright, that he fell into a fit of the apoplexy, and died. As 
for the biſhop of Carliſle, he was alſo taken, and ſentenced to 
death. But though, out of regard to his character, the king 


According to Walſingham, the conſpirators (headed by the earls of 
Kent and Saliſbury) came to Windſor the fame night the king was retired 
from thence to London; and being diſappointed in their deſign of ſeizing 
him, they paid a vifit to queen Iſabella, at Sunning, and from thence went 
to Wallmgford, Abingdon, and Cirenceſter, in their way to Pomfret, where 
they intended to go, and releaſe the late king Richard. Walſing. p. 362, 363. 
. b Fong not Chucheſter, as ſome have affirmed, Act. Pub, tom. VII p 

9. Rapin. 

This lord was a great favourer of the Lollards. Walſing. 

« Wallingham affirms, he ſtaid all the while in London, to wait for the 
Iſſue of his accomplice's enterpriſe, p. 363. 

John de Holland, duke of Exeter, attempted more than once to eſcape 
out of England, but was always blown back by contrary winds. He was at 
Jait taken in Eſſex, and carried priſoner firſt to Chelmsford, and afterwards 
to Pleſhey caltle; the very place, from whence by his counſel and con- 
trivance, the duke of Gloceiter was enticed away, in order to be ſent, to 
Calais, as is related above, In this town of Pleſhey, the ſaid duke of Exeter 
was beheaded on Jan. 15.— Thomas le Spencer, earl of Gloceſter, was taken 
at Briſtol, and beheaded there, Walling, 

„ He, and William Ferby, were apprehended in their flight to Scot- 
— wy hong brought to the Tower of London, were hanged and quar- 
tered, Ibid, 


(tance, as 
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pardoned him, he was not in a condition to enjoy the benef 
when the news. was brought him. The terror of his Punig. 
ment made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that it oCcafioneg 

ny death, when mercy was influencing the king to ſpare bis 
ife. 

In all likelihood, the ill ſucceſs of the enterpriſe haſtened 
Richard's end. There is ſome diverfity among the hiſto. 
rians concerning the manner of his death, though all agree 
it was unnatural. Some affirm, he was ſtarved to death 
Others, 22 to be better informed, relate his death 
with theſe circumſtances. After the troubles were appeaſcd 
by the death of the principal conſpirators, fir Pyers Ext, 
came to Pomfret, with eight attendants. On the day of 
his arrival, Richard perceived at dinner, that the Victuals 
were not taſted as uſual, He aſked the reaſon of the tage; 
and upon his telling him that Exton had brought an order 
forth from the king, took up a carved knife, and ſtruck him 
on the face, Exton coming in, with his eight attendants 
at the noiſe, Richard found he was a loſt man, and reſolving 
to ſell his life dearly, wrung a pole ax out of one of their 
hands, and defended himſelf fo 5 that he flew four of 
them. But at length, ſtanding accidentally near Exton, wh, 
was got upon a chair, the villain diſcharged ſuch a blow on 
his head, as laid him dead at his feet®. | 

Thus died this unfortunate prince, thirty three years old 
of which he had reigned twenty two?P. . A melancholy re- 
ward for the many fignal ſervices his father had done Eng. 
land! he was carried to London in a coffin, with his face 
uncovered, to be ſeen of all perſons. His funeral was ſolem. 
nized at St. Paul's, the king himſelf being preſent. After 
that, he was carried to Langley abbey, and buried 4 without 
any ceremony. Henry V. ordered his body to be removed 
to Weſtminſter abby, and laid among his anceſtors . 
Though it was reported all over the kingdom, that he was 
murdered, no enquiry was made. This negle& confirmed 
the people in their belief; that the king was not innocent. 
Indeed, if Richard had died a natural death, it would haye 
been neceſſary to undeceive the public. But if his life wa 
taken away by violence, it was difficult to do it without the 
king's knowledge“. ; | 

hough Richard was not beloved whilſt he fat on the 
throne, his misfortunes failed not to raiſe the compaſſion of 
the very people that were ſo ready to deſert him. It is pecu- 
liar to misfortunes, eſpecially to thoſe of princes, generally 
to turn hatred into pity. Of this we ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
the preſent reign ſeveral inſtances. 

The Engliſh authors pretend, that Charles VI. made great 
preparations to reſtore Richard to the throne. But the hil- 
tory of France, mentions no ſuch thing. It is true, there 
are in the collection of the public acts ſeveral of Henry's 
orders relating to the preparations in France, to invade Eng. 
land! but that might be an effect of Henry's policy, to ſhow 
the neceſſity of Richard's death. And indeed the truce of 
twenty eight years between the two crowns, was confirmed 
in May, this very year, and all the pretended motions of 
France, ended only in a negotiation, to draw from England 
queen Iſabella, with whom Richard had not conſummated 
his marriage. It was not without reaſon, that Henry en- 
deavoured to preſerve the truce with France. He had 2 
quarrel with the king of Scotland, which would not ſuffer 
him to carry his forces out of the kingdom. The occafion 
of the rupture between the two princes was this : 

Robert Stuart, king of Scotland, the third of that name, 
was defirous to marry prince David, his eldeſt fon, to 2 
daughter of George Dunbar, earl of March. The carl 
thinking himſelf honoured by the alliance, joyfully received 
the propoſal, and even paid before hand part of the portion. 
However, ſhortly after, by intrigues foreign to our purpoſe, 


Called by Rapin, fir Thomas Pyers, but he is not ſo named, as far 
as can be found, by any other writer, ; 

„ This is Fabian's account. Walſingham ſays, he faſted himſelf to 
death for grief, at the miſcarriage of the plot, and died on Feb. 14. b. 30 
Stow ſays, he was kept fifteen days together in hunget, thirſt, and cold, ti 
he died, p. 325. Polidore Virgil ſays, he was not ſuffered to touch or taſte 
the victuals which lay before him. Hector Boethius will have it, that R. 
chard fled in diſguiſe into Scotland, where giving himſelf up wholly to cot 
templation, he lived, died, and was buried at Sterling. Perhaps this i 
true of ſome counterfeit Richard. : ' 

The beautiful picture of a kin ſighing, crowned in a chair of Rn a 
the upper end of 1 choir in St. — Weſtminſter, is ſaid to be his. 
Speed, P- 61 Go . f 0 a. 

4 In the church of the Friars Preachers, at King's Langley, in Hen or 
ſhire, Walſing. | | bo 

r Henry V. erected for him and his firſt queen, Anne, a glorious erg g 
grey marble, on the ſouth ſide of the chapel of the kings, at the head o 


ward III. upon which lie their portraitures of guilt copper, with 2 prepoſte · 


rous epitaph in Latin. 3 340. wis 
* Sir Pyers Exton, inſtead of being rewarded for this piece of . 1 N 
quite put out of fayour, and forced to fly to avoid the puniſhment he delet 
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avid married a daughter of Archibald, earl of Doug- 
pi De —2 mortified at the affront, to 
3 h the king added another cauſe of diſcontent, by refuſing, 
2 laying to repay the money he had received. The deſire 
* TS revenged, and making the king ſenſible that he de- 
2 — better treatment, inſpired the earl with a reſolution 
mm ow himſelf into the arms of the king of England, and 
Ic his enemies all poſſible miſchief. To that end, he im- 
1 his deſign to the earl of Northumberland, governor 

f the northern counties, who preſently after ſent him a ſafe- 
duct from the king his maſter. Upon receiving this aſ- 
rs ce, he repaired to Henry, and had ſeveral conferences 
or ng tc t 'The king of Scotland being ſenfible, that the 
ve of March was contriving ſome plot againſt him in Eng- 
had ſent embaſſadors to Henry, to demand the fugitive, and 
= 5 his refuſal, proclaimed war againſt him. | 
6 Henry, not thinking fit to expect his enemy in England, 

repared to carry the war into Scotland. As ſoon as his army 

2 to march, he came to Newcaſtle, and ſent Ro- 
gs a ſummons to appear in perſon, and do homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland. In the ſummons, he revived the pre- 
tensions of Edward I. to the ſovereignty of that Kingdom, 
from the time of Locrinus, fon of Brutus, firſt pretended 
king of the whole iſland of Albion. Upon Robert's retuſal, 
to do any ſuch homage, Henry entered Scotland, and made 
ſome progreſs. Towards the end of September, he beſieged 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, defended by prince David, and the 
carl of Douglaſs, his brother-in-law. But the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced to continue the ſiege, he ſuddenly raiſed it, 
and retired into his own dominions. As ſoon as he was gone, 
the Scots, under the conduct of ſir Patrick Hepburn and ſir 
Thomas Haliburton, made an inroad into England, and 
cruelly revenged the ravages committed by the Engliſh in 
Scotland. But in their return, they were met by the earl of 
Northumberland, who defeated and ſtripped them of their 
booty. Hepburn, one of the Scotch generals, was ſlain in 
the action u. This victory procured between the two nations 
a fix weeks truce, which.was afterwards prolonged, by rea- 
ſon of the poſture of Henry's affair's. Hardly had he begun 
the war with Scotland, when he received certain advice, that 
the Welſh were about to revolt, and intended to raiſe com- 
motions in their country, which could not but be attended 
with fatal conſequences. This was the reaſon, that not- 
withſtanding his ſucceſs 2 the Scots, he would not im- 
prove his advantages, for fear of exaſperating them too 
much. Buchanan himſelf gives this teſtimony, aſcribing to 
his generoſity what was entirely owing to his policy, for the 
motions of the Welſh had rendered a peace with Scotland 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

The Welſh, who, fince the reign of Edward I. were ſub- 
ject, or rather united to England, believed they could in the 
preſent juncture, recover their former ſtate. Owen Glen- 
dour or Glendourdy, as he is called in the Collection of the 
Public Acts , was the perſon that inſpired them with the 
deſign. This man, though a private gentleman only, had 
all the qualities proper for ſuch an undertaking, if forces ſo 
little conſiderable as thoſe of the Welſh could have promiſed 
him a happy ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, he ſo managed the pro- 
ject, that for ſeveral years he freed his countrymen from the 
ſervitude, wherein they thought themſelves kept by the Eng- 
liſh, A law ſuit he had loſt at London with the lord Grey 
of Luthin, his neighbour, was the firſt occaſion of the diſ- 
guſt he conceived againſt the whole Engliſh nation *. The 
conſpiracy breaking out in England at that very time, Glen- 
dour, not doubting it would cauſe great diſturbances, thought 
it a fayourable juncture, to deliver his country from the 
Engliſh dominion. He privately ſounded the Welſhmen, and 
finding them very inclmable to receive his impreſſions, he 
eafily perſuaded them to reſolve to throw off the Engliſh yoke. 
He would have immediately diſcovered his deſigns, if the ill 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh conſpiracy had not reſtrained him. 

he moment he ſaw the king engaged in the war with Scot- 
land, he prepared to execute his project, and ſo ordered it, 
that the Welſh unanimouſly ronouncing their ng cre to 
the crown of England, acknowledged him for ſovereign. 

rom thenceforward he always ftiled himſelf prince of Wales, 
85 appears in ſeveral acts. 

His firſt exploit was againſt the lord Grey, his adverſary, 

whom he took priſoner in a battle, and then made him mar- 


Z : He did homage at Newcaſtle, July 25. Rymer's Feed. tom. VIII. p. 
3 ” 


* The Engliſh did likewiſe the Scots much damage in the iſles of Orkney, 
and took the greateſt part of their fleet, which they had ſent out under the 
command of fir Roger Logan, to ſurpriſe the Engliſh fiſhermen. Walſing. 

He is ſometimes called Glyndordy. Rymer's Ford. tom VIII. p, 163; 
but generally Glendourdy, p. 182, 225, &c. | 
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this term often occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory, it will not be 
improper to explain it. By premunire is meant, either the 
Former parliaments, led by / 


ry his daughter, without giving him his liberty, contrary to 
his word. 

Emboldened with this firſt ſucceſs, he made an incurſion 
into Herefordſhire. Edward Mortimer earl of March, who 
was retired to his lordſhip of Wigmore, finding the king 
was employed in Scotland, thought to do him a ſignal ſer- 
vice, by drawing together the gentry of the country, in or- 
der to ſtop the progreſs of the rebel. But he had the misfor- 
tune to be taken priſoner in a battle, and though he offered 
a large ranſom, could not obtain his liberty. Glendour 
imagined, a priſoner of that conſequence might be of uſe 
hereafter, or at leaſt that the king would ſpare nothing for 
his deliverance, and therefore it would be more advantageous 
to treat with the king, than with the priſoner himſelf. 
But he was miſtaken in his conjecture. Henry was too well 
pleaſed with ſeeing the earl of March a priſoner and unable 
to hurt him, to contribute towards his releaſe. Glendour, 
however, till kept his priſoner, in ex pectation that by his 
means he ſhould one day give the king ſome diſturbance, as 
it actually happened. The earl was not afterwards ſorry for 
being in the hands of the Welſh, Henry's jealouſy of every 
thing relating to his crown, and his ſeverity to thoſe that 
would diſpute it with him, made the captive carl ſenſible, 
that his life was ſafer in priſon than at his own houſe. Mean 
while, the king being employed in a Scotch war, Glendour 
had ſufficient time to ravage the country on the weſt of the 
Severn, and carry away a great booty. 

About the end of the year, Manuel Palzologus, empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, arrived in England, to defire aſſiſtance 
againſt Bajazet emperor of the Turks. The king received 
and preſented him honourably, but as for aſſiſtance put him 
off till his own affairs were better ſettled. The emperor 
went from England into France, from whence he departed 
not till two years after, upon news that Bajazet his enemy 
was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by Tamerlane. 

[1401] On the 20th of January 1401, Henry aſſembled a 
parliament, which paſſed ſeveral acts with relation to the 
church. The firſt confirmed the ſtatutes made in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II. againſt ſuch as ſolicited for 
papal proviſions, or carried to the eccleſiaſtical courts cauſes 

elonging to the cognizance of the judges of the realm. This 
was the old ſubject of quarrel with the court of Rome. 
Whatever rigour was uſed to ſtop the courſe of theſe abuſes, 
it was not poſſible, becauſe it was the intereſt of too many 
to countenance the pretended prerogatives of the pope. 
But however this parliament, confidering the pope till con- 
tinued to engroſs the collations of all the church preferments 
of the kingdom, and that the eccleſiaſtical courts were per- 
petually encroaching upon the civil, reſolved at laſt to op- 
poſe it effectually. For that purpoſe was revived the old ſta- 
tute of proviſors in the reigns of Edward III. and Rich- 
ard II. commonly known by the name of præmunire. As 


ſtatute itſelf, or the penalty. 


the ſame motive as this, had ordained puniſhments againſt 
the proviſors, that is, againſt ſuch as ſued for bulls, called 
proviſiones, or gratiz expectativæ, to the court of Rome, 
for benefices, that were or ſhould be vacant. The ſame pu- 
niſhments were ordained againſt thoſe that carried to the ec- 
clefiaſtical courts what belonged to the civil. When any 
perſon was guilty of this ſort of crime, a writ or order was 
iſſued againſt him, beginning with theſe words, præmunire 
facias, whereby he was commanded to appear in the king's 


court. Hence the ſtatute, as well as the penalty, were called 


premunire?. The penalty conſiſted in forfeiture of lands, 
and goods, and impriſonment during the king's pieaſure. In 
proceſs of time, ſeveral other offences of a like nature with 
thoſe that were the firſt cauſe of the ſtatute, were made lia- 
ble to the ſame penalty. So, all the ſtatutes of premunite 
are only enlargements of thoſe made in the reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. In general, the premunire chiefly con- 
cerns offences committed in matters ecclefiaſtical belonging 
the civil juriſdiction, 

The clergy were always ſo intent upon favouring the pre- 
tenſions of the court of Rome, that the endeavours of the 
former parliaments had been incapable to ſtop the courſe of 
the abuſe. The ftatute I have juſt mentioned, was but 
little more effectual. The attempt the laſt year to dethrone 


* He was brought up at the inns of court in London, and was, it ſeems, 
king Richard's eſquire but in Henry's time, he retired to his manor of Clen- 
dourdy, where he had a diſpute with Reginald, Lord Grey, for having enter- 
ed upon part of a common lying between Ruthin and Glendourdy. Wal- 
ling. | 


7 Suppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous law Latin, inſtead of præmonere. 
| By 
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the king giving him occaſion to fear the like conſpiracies for 
the future, he had reſolved to ſhew great regard for the 
clergy, in order to attach them to his intereſt. Accordingly, 
though he did not think proper to refuſe his affent to the new 
ſtatute, he connived however at the breach of it, as much 
or more than any of his predeceſſors. But this was not all 
he did to gain the affection of the clergy. His condeſcenfi- 
on for them in another article of no leſs importance, drew on 
him the bleſſings of the ecclefiaſtics, and cauſed him to be 
conſideted by the whole body, as a prince very zealous for 
the church. . 

Since Wickliff firſt publiſhed his opinions about the end 
of the reign of Edward III. his doctrine was ſo ſpread, that 
the clergy were in continual apprehenfions of its prevailing. 
I have already related, that in the reign of Richard II. the 
biſhops obtained a general licenſe to impriſon heretics, 
without being obliged to have a particular order from the 
court, but that the houſe of commons cauſed it to be re- 
voked. From that time there was no alteration, except that 
the king more frequently granted ſuch orders. However, as 
the penalty of impriſonment was not capable to check the 
pretended miſchief dreaded by the biſhops, Henry, ever 
propoſing to gain the affection of the ecclefiaſtics, earneſtly 
recommended to the parliament the care of the church's 
concerns. How reluctant ſoever the commons might be to 
proſecute the Lollards, the credit of the court and cabals of 
the clergy obtained at length an act for the burning of ob- 
ſtinate heretics 2. The ſtatute was no ſooner paſſed, but the 
ecclefiaſtical court immediately condemned William Sawtre * 
a Lollard, who being delivered over to the ſecular arm, was 
burnt alive by virtue of the king's writ “ directed to the 
mayor © of London. He was the firſt who ſuffered death in 
England for the ſake of religion. During the ſeſſion ſeveral 
acts were likewiſe paſſed * concerning the diſputes between 
the Engliſh and the court of Rome, which I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of elſewhere. 

Since the truce with France was confirmed, Charles VI. 
or rather the duke of Orleans his brother, and the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy his uncles, who, governed in his name, 
often demanded the young queen Iſabella, widow of Richard 
II. Henry deferred giving a poſitive anſwer, not that the de- 
mand was unjuſt, but two reins made him defirous of keep- 
ing that princeſs. Firſt, as he could not help dreading a war 
with France, he wanted to make a firm and laſting peace 
with Charles VI. to which he believed the marriage of Iſabella 
with the prince his ſon would greatly contribute. To that 
end, before he returned a poſitive anſwer to the court of 
France, he frequently propoſed that marriage. But neither 
Charles's brother nor uncles would ever conſent to marrying 
the young queen to a prince, whoſe father was generally 
reckoned the murderer of her firſt huſband. They alledged 
however another reaſon of their refuſal, namely, that her 
father not being in condition to manage his affairs, they durſt 
not treat of his daughter's marriage without his conſent. A 
ſecond reaſon why Henry deferred to ſend back Iſabella was, 
becauſe he knew the money, Richard received with her, 
would be demanded. However, as he had no plauſible pre- 
tence to detain her, he conſented at laſt to reſtore her with 
part of her jewels, He managed ſo artfully, that in the con- 
ventions made at Lelinghain, there was no mention of reſtor- 
ing her portion. That was the ſubject of another negotiation 
ipoken of hereafter. 

VWhilſt this affair was tranſacting, Henry had in Germany 
another negotiation on foot about a marriage between Blanch 
his eldeſt daughter, and Lewis of Bavaria, grandſon of Ro- 
bert, carl palatin of the Rhine, who was lately advanced to 
the imperial throne, vacant by the death of Henry of Brunſ- 
wick, tucceflor of Wenceflaus. The affair was concluded in 
May, to the king's great ſatisfaction. The princeſs's portion 
was forty thouſand pounds ſterling®. Ar the ſame time a 


* By this act it was ordained, © That no perſon ſhould preſume to preach, 
hold, teach, or inſtruct, openly, or privily, or make or write any book con- 
trary to the catholic faith, or determination of the holy church; or of any 
lect make conventicles, or hold and exerciſe ſchools. And if any perſon of 

whatſoever kind or eſtate, do any thing againſt this ſtatute, or is evident! 
ſuſpected thereof, his dioceſan may cauſe him to be arreſted, and under ſafe 
cuitody in his priſons to be detained, till he purges himſelt, and abjures. 
And it any perion or perſons refuſe to abjure, or after legal conviftion and 
abjuration, do relapſe, then the ſheriff of the county, or mayor, or bailiffs 
ot the place to which the party belongs, ſhall be preſent in preferring ſen- 
tence, when required by their dioceſan, or his commiſſaries; and after pro- 
mulgation of the ſentence, receive, and do, (or cauſe) them to be burnt 
' before the people in an high place.“ Raſtal's Statutes, anno 2 


This bloody ſtatute ſtood unrepealed till the year 1677. 
= Pariſh prieſt of St, Ofith, in London, 
b Writ de Hzxretico Comburendo. 
© To the mayor, and ſheriffs of London, February 26. See Rymer's 
fed. tom. VIII. p. 178. | 
« Particularly one torbidding people's carrying gold or ſilver out of the 
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treaty of perpetual alliance was made between the emper 
and Henry. 

Since the revolt of the Welſh, Henry bad made no p, 
parations to reduce them to obedience. Mean while cle. 
dour taking advantage of his negligence, continued to rava 0 
the counties bordering upon Wales. Far from dreading 
7 juſt . 171 he ſtudied to provoke him by * 
nual inſults. Henry's indolence appeared ſtrange to many 
people, becauſe they were ignorant of the reaſons. Before M 
took up arms againſt the Welſh, he was deſirous of finiſhing 
his affairs with France, intending to make a ſtrict allianc 
with that crown. As he knew the rebels could have no 1 
fiſtance but from thence, he believed, if he could deprive 
them of that protection, they would not be able to ſupport 
themſelves long. Mean time, the negotiation with Franc. 
proceeding more flowly than he wiſhed, and Glendour ſtil} 
continuing to infeſt his borders, he could no longer delas 
taking up arms. Before he put himſelf at the head of hi; 
army, he publiſhed a general pardon for the Welſh, provided 
they ſubmitted within a certain time. But finding his cle. 
mency ineffectual, he marched to chaſtiſe them. Upon his 
approach, Glendour withdrew to the mountains, where it 
was impoſlible to attack him. All the king could do was tg 
ravage the country, and then return to London, | 

The king's return to his metropolis was wnmediately faq. 
lowed by r A diſcovery of a plot againſt his life, by the means 
of an iron inſtrument, with three ſharp ſpikes placed in his 
bed. Had he chanced to lie down, he muſt inevitably have 
been run through the body, but by good fortune, he perceix- 
ed it as he was going into bed. What inquiry ſocver vas 
made, there was no poſſibility of diſcovering the author of 
that attempt. 

It was this and not the laſt year, as ſome affirm, that d. 
mund duke of York, the king's uncle, died f. He left tuo 
ſons, Edmund duke of Albemarle, who took the title of duke 
of York, and Richard carl of Cambridge. I ſhall have fre. 
quent occaſion hereafter, to ſpeak of the poſterity of the 
$195. hh who, by his marriage with a fiſter of the earl of 

arch, acquired to his ifſue rights which cauſed terrible 
commotions in the kingdom. 

In the beginning of the next year, the king by his ole 
authority, and without the intervention of the parliament 5, 


laid a tax for the marriage of his daughter. Though herein 


he acted by virtue of an ancient privilege of the kings on the 
like occafions, the people however ſeemed diflatisfied, There 
were not wanting in the kingdom perſons, who laid hold of 
every thing to find fault with his conduct. About the mid- 
dle of the year he had reaſon to perceive, there was ſtill a 
dangerous ferment among his ſubjects, and if the mal-con- 
tents remained quiet, it was only in expectation of a favour: 
able opportunity to riſe. On a ſudden, an unexpected u- 
mour was ſpread over England, that Richard was alive, and 
had levied an army in Scotland, in order to expel the ulur- 
per. The people muſt have wiſhed the news true, fince it 
every where met with ſuch credit. Ar the ſame time, on church 
doors and in other public places, papers were poſted up, 
containing outrageous invectives againſt the king. The au- 
thors of the 2 aſſerted, among other things, that the 
crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were nothing in 
compariſon of the tyrannical proceedings of Henry, ſince 
his acceffion to the throne. The king was ſo provoked at 
this audaciouſneſs, that he ſwore never to pardon the offen- 
ders. Sir Roger Clarendon, natural fon of Edward the te- 

nowned prince of Wales, fell the firſt ſacrifice to his ven- 
geance, being condemned to the ignominious death of a 
traitor. Eight monks guilty of the ſame crime were allo 
hanged with him. Walter Baldock, prior of Laund k, un- 
derwent the ſame fate, with a Franciſcan doctor in divinity, 
who was hanged in his friar's habit, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his fraternity . Many more were apprehended, 


realm, except for their reaſonable expences, upon pain of forfeiture. 
Forty thouſand nobles.—xL. M. noblium * Angliz, — Rymers 
Feed. tom. VIII. p. 179, 206. 
Sandford ſays, it was Auguſt 1, 1432. He was buried in Langley ab- 
bey in Hertfordſhire. Walſing. a 
Here Mr. Rapin is miſtaken. King Henry levied this aid, no: by his 
ſole authority, but by virtue, and in conſequence of the act made in 25 
Edw. III. which impowers the king to levy a reaſonable ſublidy, to marry bis 
eldeſt daughter; and he raiſed it according to the rate ſet down in that 
act; i. e. he took of every knights fee, immediately holden of the kings 
twenty ſhillings; and the tame ſum of every twenty pounds in land, — 
diately holden of the king in ſocage. See the ftatutes, and Rywer s Faw 
tom. VIII. p. 232. | 
h In Leiceſterſhire. 5 
i He being aſted what he would have done, if king Richard bad ar 
ing, and in the field; boldly replied, he would have ventured his lite tor 3 
againſt any perſon Whatever. Goon which he was hanged and drawn it © 
habit, W lng. iv 


In 


gachng among the papers of a certain prieſt, a liſt of 
. of 0 keclared Richard was alive, But 
: * ſtrict examination, it appeared he had made that liſt, 
7 urpoſe to render the news the more probable, or upon 
0 ndichs conjectures. So, he ſuffered alone the puniſh- 
 Pent of his raſhneſs. The king's great ſeverity upon this 
becaßon contributed very much to efface the good opinion 
conceived of his clemency and humanity, 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Henry was nego- 
tiativg in foreign courts three marriages at once. The 
firſt was between Philippa his ſecond daughter, and Eric king 
of Denmark, a minor, under the guardianſhip of queen Mar- 
ret his mother. T he ſecond was between the prince of 
Walcs, and a fiſter of Eric's.. And the third was his own, 
with Joanna of Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne. 
Of theſe three marriages, the firſt and laſt were concluded 
this year, but the prince of Wales did not ſucceed. 
Henry, in reſolving to eſpouſe the ducheſs dowager of 
Bretagne, had probably an eye to the guardianſhip of the 
three princes; which the late duke of Bretagne had left un- 
der age. At leaſt the court of France taking it for granted, 
appeared very much alarmed at an alliance, which might be 
very prejudicial to them. This was the reaſon that the duke 
of Burgundy, uardian of the young princes, took them from 
the ducheſs their mother, and carried them to Paris, where 
they were educated, - By that means, the court of France had 
the direction of the affairs of Bretagne, during the young 
duke's minority. If it be true, that Henry had an eye to 
Bretagne, he not only was diſappointed, but drew upon him- 
ſelf freſh enemies. During the whole time the new duke 
was in France, the Bretons ſcarce ever ceaſed infeſting the 
coaſts of England, though there was no war proclaimed be- 
tween their ſovereign and Henry. The king's marriage was 
not conſummated till the year following. 
The negociations being ended, Henry prepared in good 
earneſt to chaſtiſe the Welſh. To that end, he drew toge- 
ther a numerous army, and heading them in perſon, advanced 
towards Wales. Upon his approach, Glendour retired to 
the mountains of Snowdon, where he knew there was no 
poſſibility of attacking him. Mean time the king was pre- 
paring to ravage the country, but the weather became on a 
tudden ſo tempeſtuous, that he was forced to retire. - The 
ſtorms were ſo uncommon for the ſeaſon, that the Engliſh 
fancied Glendour had made a contract with the devil, to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of his country. : | 
Whilſt the king was employed in thoſe parts, the Scots, 
under the command of Hepburne, ſon of him flain two years 
before, made an irruption into England, and advanced as far 
as Newcaſtle. The earl of Northumberland, general of the 
north, was unprepared to repulſe the invaſion. But after- 
wards aflembling ſome troops, whilſt they continued their ra- 
vages, he went and expected them at Niſbet, where he at- 
tacked and defeated them, ſeizing all their booty. The 
Scotch general loſt his life in the action. 

The 80 ts were properly but the vanguard of an army, 
with which the earl of Douglas was advancing to make a more 
conſiderable effort. Upon news of Hepburne's defeat, he 
haſtened his march into England, to fight the earl of North- 
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5 5 umberland, who being too weak to venture a battle, was 
* forced to retirg, and leave the borders expoſed to his ravages. 
"Aon | Mean while, he laboured without ceaſing to augment his 
often- / 1 | 


army, and as ſoon as he was able to withſtand him, marched 
in queſt of him, attended by Henry Hotſpur his ſon, who 
was reckoned the braveſt man in England. The two armies 
meeting at Halidown hill, a bloody battle enſued, wherein 
the Engliſh were entirely. victorious k. The. Scotch general 
loſt an eye, and fell into the hands of the conquerors, with 
the earl of Fife, nephew of the king of Scotland, the earls of 
Angus, Athol, Monteith, and a great number of other 
officers of diſtinction. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
this battle was fought in July, * a month after the for- 
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omen mer. Buchanan places it among the occurrences of the year 
1491, but in that he is certainly miſtaken. 
pley ab- uring the whole ſummer, the embaſſadors of France 


and England continued at Lelingham, on account of the 
ice which had been violated, particularly in Guienne. 
The French hiſtorians caſt the blame upon England, and the 
-ngliſh upon France, but we are not obliged to believe 
either on their bare word. In caſes of this nature, the hiſ- 
torlaus of both nations generally contradict one another with 
mutual reproaches of partiality. Their honour, it ſeems, 
5 concerned, to maintain upon all occaſions the faith and 
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. * In Northumberland, on May 7. (Buchan. I. 10.) About ten thouſand 
cots were flain. | 

* Namely, that a clerk convict for treaſon, or being a common thief, ſhall 
I make his purgation: that in appropriations of benefices, there ſhall be 
Number 40. 
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ſincerity of their reſpective ſovereigns. Be this as it will, the 
circumſtances of the two kings had for ſome time paſt been 
ſuch, that it could be to neither's advantage to renew the 
war, Henry believed the Welſh, and the mal-contents in 
England, could procure no affiſtance but from France alone, 
which he thought to prevent by means of a truce, but was 
miſtaken. On the other hand, king Charles's diſtemper, 
and the divifions in his court and council, promiſed the 
French no hopes of any great ſucceſs of theit arms. So, the 
truce was again confirmed, without examining too ſtrictly, 
by which fide it was firſt violated. 

This affair being ſettled, the French embaſſadors demand- 
ed the reſtitution of what king Richard had received with 
his queen. Henry, who foreſaw the demand, had inſtructed 
his embaſſadors what anſwer to make, They pretended to 
be ſurpriſed at the propoſal, and ſaid, they had no. orders 
about it. However, they added, as of themſelves, that they 
did not queſtion, that, for the preſervation of a good under- 
ſtanding between the two crowns, their maſter would agree 
to deduct that ſum out of the million and half of crowns, 
ſtill due to England, for the ranſom. of king John. This 
pretenſion did not a little ſurpriſe the French plenipotentia- 
ries, who having no inſtructions upon that head, deferred 
their anſwer, till they knew their maſter's pleaſure. 

The parliament that met in October, granted the king a 
ſubſidy, and then confirmed divers ſtatutes, made in the reign |, 
of Edward III. in favour of the clergy Il. The ſeſſion ended / 
with a petition to rhe king, recommending to him the con- 
cerns of the Scotch earl of March, who hed done the ſtate 
conſiderable ſervices, fince his putting himſelf under the pro- 
tection of England u. 5 

[1403] The new queen being arrived in England, in Fe- 7 
bruary 1403, the King received her at Wincheſter, where 


” 


/ 


the marriage was conſummated. - After which, ſhe was. fo- 7 —/ 


lemnly crowned at London. . 7 

Whilſt the court was wholly taken up with entertainments 
and diverſions, the king received intelligence, that the 
French were going to make a deſcent in the iſle of Wight, 
under the conduct of Walleran, earl of St. Pol, of the houſe 
of Luxemburg. The earl having married a half fiſter of 
Richard II. pretended to act in his own name, to revenge 
the death of the king his brother-in-law. The court of 
France connived at the undertaking, and even furniſhed the 
earl with troops, as if it were no prejudice to the truce. 
Mean time, this bravado was unſucceſsful to the earl of St. 
Pol. After plundering ſome villages, he was diſhonourably 
forced to re-embark, though the inhabitants of the iſle had 
received no affiſtance. Henry complained to the court of 
France of the invaſion, but could get no other anſwer, than 
that it was the king of France's intention, to keep the truce, 
Had he not been reſolved to avoid a rupture, the earl of 
St. Pol's attempt would have afforded him a juſt reaſon to 
renew the war. But as he was ſenſible, the kingdom abound- 
ed with mal-contents, he would not give occafion to France 
openly to ſupport them. On the contrary, by preſerving the 
truce with the crown, he meant to deprive them of the hopes 
of aſſiſtance. So, taking no farther notice of the inſult, he 
was contented with obtaining of the court of France a freſh 
confirmation of the truce. | 

They who governed for king Charles were not ignorant 
of Henry's reſolution, which induced them to have the leſs = 
regard for him. This very year the duke of Orleans ſent »/ 
him a challenge to fight, either in ſingle combat, or with a 
hundred knights on each fide. The reaſon of the challenge 
is not mentioned by the Engliſh hiſtorians, and the French 
alledge no other, than the duke of Orleans's defire to revenge 
the death of Richard II. Very likely, it was only a ſally of 
the young duke to ſignalize himſelf, by ſending a challenge 
to a king of England ; but he was not pleaſed with the an- 
ſwer. Henry intimated, that there was a great diſtance be- 
tween a king and any ſubject whatever, and therefore he could 
not accept his challenge, but they might happen to meet in 
a place, where being both attended with a more numerous 
train than what he propoſed, they might meaſure ſwords 
with one another. This anſwer drew from the duke of Or- 
leans a very reproachful reply, wherein he called him traitor, 
uſurper, murderer of his king. Henry ſent him a no leſs 
abuſive anſwer, giving him the lie in form, and charging 
him with uſing ſorcery, to throw his father into his preſent 
diſtemper. Mean while, he ſent to know of the French em- 
baſſadors, who were ftill with his at Lelingham, whether the 
challenge was approved by the king their maſter, if ſo, he 


a proviſion made for the vicar, cc. 

n The earl petitioned, that ſuch of his lands in Scotland, as were con- 
quered by the Engliſh, might be reſtored to him. Cotton's Abridg. p. 
418, | | : 
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confidered it 45 an open zupture. But though the embaſſa - three might find their advantage in it, it was agreed, that th, 
dors were frequently called upon to return a poſitive anſwer, earl of March, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the kingdom the 
it was not poſſible to oblige them to ſpeak plainly, They earl of Northumberland hold all the country lying north 
only affirmed, their maſter had not broke the truce, nor in- the Trent, on condition of homage to the crown, and Gl of 
tended to. break it for the future. In fine, as the Engliſh douy enjoy all the counties weſt of the Severn. The ng 
preſſed them for 4 declaration, from thoſe that governed in ject being thus formed, the earl of Northumberland fe. a 
Charles's name during his illneſs, they plainly told them, whe- for ſome time, to forget the cauſe of diſguſt given him b Fa 
ther the king continued out of order, of recovered his health, king. He even came to court, where he took occafic! 
no other — was to be ęxpected. Henry, conſider; repreſent to the King, that the earl of March having loſt by 
this filence as a diſayowing, or rather thinking proper to dii- liberty in his ſervice, it was but reaſonable he ſhoul pay TY 
ſemble, for reaſons already mentioned, was contented with ranſom to Glendour. This remonſtrance was taken very "1 
that ſlight ſatisfaCtion. | | — Hevnty was too well pleaſed with the earl's being in the hands 
During the congreſs, the French etnbaſſadors moved again of the Welſh, and unable, as he imagined, 2 him, 10 
the reſtitution of Iſabella's portion. On the other hand, the contribute to his deliverance. He replied therefore, : 10 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries demanded the reſidue of king John's ſome ſigus of anger, that the earl having marched againg the 
ranſom, and endeavoured to evade the demand of the French, rebels, of his own accord, and with the ſole view of (ay; 
by alledging that their maſter not receiving Iſabella's dowry, his lands from plunder, it was his buſineſs to get out of c, 
was not obliged to repay it. But they thereby furniſhed their tivity as well as he could: that for his part, he did not think 
adverſaries with as juſt a pretence, to ſay in their turn, that himſelf obliged to procure his liberty, much leſs to pay his 
neither was their maſter under any engagement to Henry; ranſom. The earl was not ſurpriſed at the expected refuſy, 
concerning king John's ranſom, However, as Henry de- His intent was only to render remarkable the king's cruel 
manded the arrears of the ranſom, only to be excuſed to the earl of March, and thereby inſinuate, he mug N 
paying the dawry, he had his ends, and the affair reſted convinced of the juſtice of the priſoner's title to the Crown 
there. 17 80 Ma ſice he dreaded to ſee him at liberty. The denial maki 
Whilſt the embaſſadors of the two crowns were employed no alteration in the project of the confederates, the carl ot 
in theſe mutual cavils, matters of much greater moment to Northumberland retired into the north, where he privatel 
Henry paſſed in England. 1 leſs than his crown was ſecured ſome troops, who were to be in arms upon the fir 
at ſtake. From the — of his reign, to the victory notice. Then he ſettled a correſpondence with ſome Scotch 
over the Scots at Halidowr hill, no lord was in greater fa - lords, who engaged to aſſiſt him. He likewiſe teleaſed {. 
vour with the king, than the earl of Northumberland. As veral Scotch priſoners, that were yet in his power, upon 
it was properly by the ſpeedy junction of that earl with Henry, their promiſing to levy troops for his fervice. At the fame 
at his landing in England, that his affairs were ſo ſucceſsful, time Glendour was making extraordinary preparations, which 
the king had always -retained a very grateful ſenſe of it. coming to the king's ears, obliged him to be upon his guard, 
The government of the northern counties, the office of high though he knew not for what they were intended. 
conſtable, the grant of the iſle of Man, and ſeveral other As ſoon as the confederates were ready, the three Percies 
favours, were plain indications of his eſteem for the earl, who, ſuddenly appeared in arms in the north. Shortly after, the 
on his part, had always appeared very zealous for his fervice. earl of Northumberland falling ill, his brother and ſon march. 
The laſt year he had gained over the Scots two victories, the ed with his troops to join the Welſh, who were advanced 23 
latter of which had diſabled them from giving his maſter any far as Shropſhire. When the two armies were joined, the 
freſh diſturbance. This was a ſignal fervice, but, beſides the mal-contents publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the 
forementioned favours, the king had rewarded him with king treated his ſubjects with intolerable tyranny : that none 
the grants of certain lands a. Nothing therefore ſeemed ca- but the clergy had acceſs to him, and the greateſt lords could 
pable of breaking the correſpondency between the earl's not be admitted into his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſome 
ſervices, and the kings favours. And yet an affair of in- biſhop : that moreover, he converted to his own uſe, the ſub- 
tereſt bred ſuch a quarrel, that theſe happy diſpoſitions fidies granted by the parliament for the public occaſions, 
were ſuddenly altered. The occaſion of their difference was They likewiſe ſpread a report that Richard II. was alive, and 
this. at Cheſter with a body of troops, ready to join them. 
I have before obſerved, that the earl of Northumberland Henry, who had received no intelligence of their defigns, 
had in the battle of Halidown, taken ſeveral priſoners of great was extremely ſurpriſed at the news of the rebellion. But 


quality. The king believing theſe priſoners belonged to him, as he had fortunately an army quite ready, deſigned againſt 
did not think fit to leave them in the earl's diſpofal. Per- the Welſh, he ſhewed no concern. However, as he was ap- 
haps his defign was to raiſe a large ranſom, or elſe by their prehenſive, the rebels“ manifeſto might poiſon the people, he 
means, to procure an advantageous peace with Scotland. believed he ought before all things to efface theſe impreſſions, 
Be that as it will, immediately after the battle, he fent an by an anſwer publiſhed by way 9 He cleared 
expreſs order to the earl, to releaſe none of his priſoners. himſelf from the two principal articles of the manifeſto, firſt 
The order was quickly followed by another, enjoining him by denying he had ever refuſed to admit into his preſence the 
to deliver them into his hands. The earl, who expected very meaneſt of his ſubjects, much leſs any of the nobility, 
the benefit of their ranſom, forthwith repaired to court, and and called his whole court to witneſs, As for the ſubſidies 
prayed the king to leave his priſoners at his diſpoſal; but granted by parliament, he affirmed, moſt part of the money 
had the mortification to be denied. He exclaimed againſt was paid on account of the Scotch war, to the carl of Nor- 


the injuſtice that was done him, and ſpoke to the king a thumberland himſelf, as he could prove by his own te- 

little too haughtily. The reproaches he let fall on the occa- ceipts. | 
ſion, fo diſpleaſed _—_ that he no longer looked upon him After publiſhing this anſwer, he marched v towards the 
with the ſame eye as formerly. This coolneſs was carried rebels a, who were encamped at Shrewſbury. When the 
ſo far, that when the earl would have ſpoke with the king, two armies were in fight, and ready to engage, he ſeemed to 
he was denied admittance. This alteration could not but Aread the event. His uncaſineſs cauſed him to offer ſuch ad- 
exaſperate the earl, who thought his ſervices deſerved a dif- vantageous terms to the mal-contents, that Henry Percy be- 
ferent treatment. As he was naturally very haughty, he ing moved by them, defired the earl of Worceſter his uncle 
could not bear this contempt, without ſeeking occaſion to to wait on the king, and endeavour to procure an agreement. 
be revenged. He had, as may be ſaid, placed the king 6n It is ſaid, that in the conference with the earl, the king made 
the throne, and thought himſelf powerful enough to pull him ſuch conceffions in favour of the mal-contents, that they would 
down. This was the reſult of ſeveral conferences with have had reaſon to be ſatisfied, had not the earl of Worceſter 
Henry Hotſpur his ſon, the earl of Worceſter his brother“, falſly intimated there was nothing to be expected l. However 
and ſome other lords. Their aim was, to ſet the crown on this be, the negotiation proving ineffectual, the battle began. 
the head of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, (ſtill a priſo- The king had at firſt ſo great a diſadvantage, that he was like 
ner in Wales) not out of affection for that prince, but be- to be entirely defeated. He had his horſe killed under bim, 
cauſe there was not a more plaufible pretence to gain the and the prince of Wales his fon was wounded in the face. 
people to their intereſt, Purſuant to the reſolution, they di- But he ſo ſeaſonably called in his body of reſerve, that by 
ſpatched ſecret agents to Glendour and Mortimer, to per- their help he recovered his ground, and inſpired his troops 
ſuade them to come into their plot. Glendour promiſed to with freſh courage. From that moment, the face of the bat- 
employ all his forces to accompliſh it. As for the earl of tle was entirely changed, to the difadvantage of the mal-con- 
March, he very readily lent his name for the execution of a tents. The king's laſt charge putting their army in diſorders 
project tending to place him on the throne, But that all x 


| . Þ With a choice body of fourteen thouſand men. Walſing. We 
„The carldom of Douglas; the vales of Eſſedale, Lydeſdale, Lawater- Being preſſed on chiefly by George de Dunbar, earl ot * 
dale; the lordfhip of Selkeryk; and tho foreſt of Eteryk, Rymer's Fœd. tightly obſerved, that delays upon ſuch occaſions are dangerous. 10, * 
tom. VIII. p. 289. | r —Contraria referens regis reſponſis, exacerbavit mentem juvenis (un 
* Thomas Percy. ; rici Hotſpur) & ad bellum impulit, etiam non volentem. Ibid, 7t 
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who loſt his father this year, was to beſiege Calais. 


they were ſo briſkly .puſhed, that Henry obtained in the end 

complete victory. Young Percy was ſlain, and buried after 
ws battle, with the king's leave. But afterwards, altering 
his mind, the king ordered his body to be taken up, quar- 
ered, and fixed on poles in the highways. The earl of Wor: 
ceſter being taken priſoner, was beheaded, and his head ſet 
up over London bridge“. 2 A 
Mean time the earl of Northumberland being recovered, 
was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce the mal- con- 
rents, and take upon him the command. But 2 the 
way of his ſon's and brother's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his 
troops, not daring to keep the field with ſo few forces, before 
4 victorious army. - Mean while, the king was marching to- 
wards the north, well knowing the center of rebellion was 
there, by reaſon of the earl of Northumberland's great intereſt 
in thoſe parts. When he came to York, he took all imagin- 
able care to ſecure the fidelity of the northern counties, as 
well by the oath of the inhabitants, as by other ways which 
ke judged proper. When he thought he had taken juſt 
meaſures to prevent an inſurrection, he ſummoned the earl of 
Northumberland to appear before him. He promiſed him 
an abſolute pardon, in cafe he obeyed without delay, but 
threatened him with utter ruin, if he refuſed the proffered fa- 
your. The earl, having no way to free himſelf from his pre- 
ſent condition, choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon the king's 
mercy than live in perpetual exile, So, without farther con- 
ſideration, he repaired to York, and threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, who punctually kept his word with him. He 
even left him all his eſtate, except the iſle of Man, which he 
had given him in the 42 of his reign. This was a 
very flight puniſhment tor ſo great a crime. But probably, 
Henry, not forgetting the ſervices done him by the ear], 
thought he ſtill owed him this acknowledgment. Beſides, 
the criminal was already ſufficiently puniſhed in the death of 
his ſon and brother. 

Whilſt the king was employed in the north, the court of 
France, having been informed of the earl of Northumber- 
land's rebellion, was reſolved to take advantage of the trou- 
bles. It appears in the collection of the public acts, that 
Henry received advice of a deſcent, which the duke of Or- 
leans was to make in England, whilſt John duke of G 
t is ob- 
ſervable, that notwithſtanding the truce, confirmed almoſt 
every year by the two crowns, France never failed to ſhew a 
readineſs to improve the advantages procured by the troubles 
in England during this my v, They who were at the helm 
during king Charles's illneſs, and particularly the duke of Or- 
leans, that monarch's brother, never thought themſelves 
bound by any treaties with Henry. This might be very 
evidently proved. But as Henry always got clear of the 
troubles raiſed in his kingdom, the court of France could 
only diſcover frequently their ill intentions, without reaping 
much advantage. In all appearance, Henry's late victory 
over the rebels fruſtrated the projects formed againſt him 
by that court. However, not to leave him in perfe& 
tranquillity, as they directed the affairs of Bretagne during 
the duke's minority, they engaged the Bretons to make a 
deſcent in the Weſtern coaſts of England, where they com- 
mitted great ravages v. This invaſion, for which the Bre- 
tons could not alledge the leaſt reaſon, provoked the king 
greatly. Newettwlel, as he was willing to avoid an entire 
rupture with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining one day the 
young duke to his intereſts, he thought it moſt adviſable to 
hide his reſentment. This was the reaſon he was ſatisfied 
with ſome ſlight excuſes made by the regency of Bretagne, 
in diſclaiming the perſons concerned in the deſcent, as acting 
without the government's orders. But at the ſame time, he 
privately gave leave to the inhabitants of Plymouth, and other 
paces in thoſe parts, to fit out a fleet under the command of 
Villiam Wilford. This admiral, though without the 
ing's commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, and revenged the 
damages ſuſtained by his eountrymen“. 


It is ſaid, that earl Douglas (who was in the battle, and taken priſoner, 
but releaſed tor his valour) flew three; Boethius ſays four, armed in all 
Points like the king. Henry is reported to have flain that day thirty fix 
* his own hand, Of the rebels were killed about ten thouſand, of the 

ag $ fideabout ſixteen hundred. Walſing. 

1 P OY by offering the rebels a pardon, and ſttictly forbidding all 
b undering and devaſtation of the country, Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 320. 
dee Sie Jane 14, in 14094, they entered into a league offenſive and defen- 
1 wich Owen Glendour. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 356, 365. 

y And burnt Plymouth, alſing. 3 
0 © took forty merchant ſhips, burnt ſeveral more, and making a deſcent, 
10 and plundered the villages and country for near twenty miles together. 

This tax is (aid to be twenty ſhillings of every knight's fee, and twenty 
Foo ot every one that had twenty pounds a year in land and one ſhilling 
he pound for money or goods, and ſo upwards, according to that rate, 
an. Hiſt, p. 289, Or rather, it is not knowa what it was, for all the re- 
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[1404] The parliament called laſt year, and ufterwards pro- 
rogued, met again in January 1404. The king found means 
to obtain a ſubſidy, which muff have been very extraordinary, 
fince it was not to be recorded; But in vain ate precautions 
taken to bury in oblivion ſueh ſort of precedents, which 
princes upon occaſion too frequently call to remembrance, 


The ſeverities exerciſed upon the authors and accomplices - / 


of the two late rebellions, induced the parliament to peti- 
tion the king for a general pardon, Henry very readily com- 
plied with their requeſt, but with ſuch exceptions as rendered 
the pardon of little effect, ſince he forgave only thole 
whom he deſigned not to puniſh. | | 

Henry's ſeverity to thofe who were infatuated with the ſalſe 
notion of Richard's being ſtill alive, was not capable of un- 
deceiving every body. A rumour being once more ſpread 
that Richard was in Scotland, one Serle, who had been gentle- 
man of his bed- chamber, went to ſec his old maſter. e met 
with people, who ſhewed him a man ſomething like Richard, 
but not enough for a domeſtic, who had long | dwcer him, to 
be deceived. Nevertheleſs Serle, feigning to take him for 
Richard himſelf, wrote to ſeveral perſons in England that he 
was actually with him. The teſtimony of a man who could 
not (as was thought) be miſtaken, produced ſo great an ef- 
tet, that many ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced with the 
impoſture. The counteſs of Oxford, mother of the late duke 
of Ireland, Richard's favourite, believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve it, and took care to ſpread the report. She even ſent to 
ſeveral perſons in Richard's name little filver harts, ſuch as 
that prince uſed to give his favourites. Mean while the 
king's diligence prevented the ill effects the impoſture might 
have cauſed. He ordered the counteſs to be taken into cuſ- 
tody *, with her ſecretary wha was in the ſecret. Some time 
after Serle was ſeized on the borders of the north, and hang- 
ed at Berwick. As he confeſſed the cheat, and that he was 
concerned in the duke of Gloceſter's murder, the report died 
away by degrees. 

This year the Bretons made a deſcent near Portland, and 
plundered ſome houſes on the coaſt. But advancing farther 
into the country, they met a body of militia ready to receive 
them, who drove them back to their ſhips, and took ſeveral 
priſoners of diſtinction 2. Hitherto there was no declaration 
of war between England and Bretagne : but the two nations 
however continued to infeſt one another, though without 
conſent of the ſovereigns. France, which then managed the 
Bretons, was very glad to ſow diſcord between them and the 
Engliſh, left Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the alli- 
ance of Bretagne, when the duke was of age. For the ſame 
reaſon Henry connived at theſe inſults, for fear of depriving 
himſelf of that advantage. Beſides, he ſeemed reſolved to 
avoid as much as poſſible, engaging in any war, being appre- 
henfive, that the mal-contents would raiſe troubles in the 
kingdom, in cafe he was obliged to ſend his forces abroad. 

It was probably for the ſame reaſon that he concluded with 
Scotland a truce, from the 2oth of July this year to the 
Eaſter next enſuing, 

However he could not think that all his precautions would 
for ever prevent a war. Beſides that, he plainly ſaw France 
only ſought an occaſion of quarrel, he confidered the affairs 
of Wales were in a very ill way. Glendour not only perſiſt- 
ed in his rebellion, but had even ſeized ſome places on the 
weſt of the Severn. Moreover, the truce with Scotland — 
to expire in the ſpring. there would be a neceſſity of ſend- 
ing an army into the north. Theſe conſiderations determined 
him to ſummon a parliament, in order to obtain an aid to 
enable him to carry on theſe wars. 


The parliament met at Coventry the 6th of October. It is ſaid, 


the king in the writs of ſummons commanded the ſheriffs and 


mayors to return none but ſuch as were unlearned, and that 


from hence, this aſſembly was called the illiterate. or lack- © 


learning parliament d. It is a queſtion however, whether the 
* command was ſo expreſs as is affirmed ©, - The breach 
Richard II. had made in the nation's liberties by the like me- 


cords relating to it were ordered to be burnt, —Conceflores ipſi, & authores 
dicti tallagii, in perpetuum latere poſteros voluerunt : nempe ſub ea tantum 
conditione concedebatur, ne traheretur poſterius in exemplum, nec ſervaren- 
tur ejus evidentiæ in theſauraria regia, nec in ſcaccario, ſed ſcripture vel re- 
cordationes ejuſdem, protinus poſt datum compotum cremarentur. Wal- 
ling, p. 369, 370» | 

But ſhe was ſoon after pardoned, and releaſed; as appears by her pardon, 
dated Decem. 5, 1404. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII, p. 379. 

* At Dartmouth, and places adjacent. Rymer's Fad. tom. VIII. p. 
382, The lord de Caſtel their leader, was flain; and three lords with 
twenty knights taken priſoners, Walling, The women of thoſe parts fig- 
nalized themſelves upon this occafion, and fought bravely, Ibid. 

b Tt is moſt probable, that it was ſo called afterwards upon account of 
its deſigns againſt learned men, or the clergy; for it is alſo called the 
layman's parhament, 


© Moft of the hiſtorians ſay, ſuch were to be choſen as had no {kill in the 
laws of the land, and the canons, 
Adding. 
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thod, and the puniſhment which followed were yet too recent 
for Henry ſo publicly to imitate his example, and expoſe 
himſelf to the ſame danger. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the court on this occaſion had taken pains to get ſuch 
repreſentatives choſen, as were not too much prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the clergy, for reaſons we ſhall preſently ſee. Be 
this as it will, the king repreſenting to the parliament thus 
compoſed, his great want of an extraordinary aid, the com- 
mons went in a body, and addrefſed him, remonſtrating, 
© That without burdening his people he might ſupply his 
occaſions, by ſeizing the revenues of the clergy.” They ſet 
forth, © That the clergy ,-poſſeſled a third part of the 
lands of the kingdom, and not doing the king any perſonal 
ſervice, it was but juſt, they ſhould contribute out of their 
revenues towards the prefling neceſſities of the ſtate. That 
it was evident, the riches of the ecclefiaſtics made them 
negligent in their duty, and the leſſening of their exceſſive 
incomes, would be a double advantage to the ſtate and 
church.” a "rf 

The king ſo received the addreſs as plainly ſhewed, it was 
not diſagreeable to him, and in all likelihood, it was he 


that by his emiſſaries had chalked out this method of raifing 


the money he wanted. The archbiſhop of Canterbury be- 
ing preſent, thought it his duty to ſpeak on an occaſion, 
where the intereſt ofthe whole clergy was concerned. He re- 


, preſented to the king, That though the ecclefiaſtics ſerved 
bim not in perſon, it could not be inferred that they were 


unſerviceable, ſince they ſent into the field their vaſſals and 
tenants whenever there was occafion : that the ſtripping the 
clergy of their eſtates would put a ſtop to their prayers night 
and day for the welfare of the ſtate, and there was no ex- 
pecting God's protection of the kingdom, if the prayers of 
the church were ſo little valued.” He added, with a me- 
nacing tone, * That if theſe conſiderations were not py 
of ſuppreſſing the plots againſt the clergy, it would be found 
difficult to deprive them of their eſtates, without expoſing 
the kingdom to great danger; and ſo long as he was archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, he would oppoſe this injuſtice to the 
utmoſt of his power.” Then ſuddenly falling on his knees 
to the king, he ſtrongly preſſed him 1n point of conſcience, 
endeavouring to make him ſenſible, that of all the crimes a 
pripce could commit, none was ſo heinous as the invaſion of 
the clergy's revenues. Whether Hepry was moved with the 
archbiſhop's ſpeech, or the ſtrong oppoſition he foreſaw, 


from the clergy, convinced him of the difficulty of accom- 


pliſhing his defign, he ſuddenly reſolved to deſiſt. He an- 
ſwered the archbiſhop, that though he blamed not his 
zeal, he could not help ſaying, his fears were groundleſs ; 
for when he mounted the throne, he made a firm reſolution 
to favour the church with all his poiver, and hoped, by 
God's grace, to leave her in a better ſtate than he found 
her. The archbiſhop encouraged by this anſwer turned to 
the commons, and ſpoke to them in a manner not very pro- 


per to gain their good will, telling them, their demand was 


built wholly on irreligion and avarice *, The commons 
made no reply to this offenſive ſpeech, but when they came 
back to their houſe, reſolved to perſiſt in their demand, and 
brought in a bill to ſeize the clergy's revenues. - But there 
was no poſſibility of ſuceeding in their project. The folici- 
tations of the archbiſhop and the reſt of the clergy were ſo 


' prevalent with the lords, that they threw out the bill. So 


the commons were forced to find other means to ſupply the 
king's occaſions *. 

Towards the latter end of the year, Innocent VII. notified 
to the king his promotion to the papal throne. | | 

[1405] It is not ſtrange, that to the great number of his 
enemies both at home and abroad, Henry was unwilling to 
add likewiſe the clergy, who, as the archbiſhop had threa- 
tened, would have had it in their power to create him great 


trouble. Though all was ſeemingly quiet in the kingdom, 


he diſcovered about the beginning of the year 1405, that 
ſome ill deſign was contriving againſt him, but however, 
could not find out the authors. ; 

The earl of March had very well concealed his diſguſt, 
when Henry was placed on the throne ; but his league after- 
wards with Gnu and the earl of Northumberland, was 
ſufficient to open the king's eyes, though he had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be deceived by his diſſimulation. He was too jealous 
of the crown to believe the earl was unmindful of his juſt 
rights. For that reaſon, he had always refuſed to promote 


4 Adding he would ſooner loſe his head, than that the church ſhould 
be deprived of the leaſt of her rights. Wall. p. 372. 

© The lords and commons granted the king two tenths, and two fif- 
teenths, beſides the ſubſidy of wool, woolfells, and ſkins, viz. of denizens, 
tor every ſack of wool, forty-three ſhillings and fourpence; of every two 
— and forty woolfells, the ſame ſum; and for every laſt of ſkins, 
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the recovery of his liberty, Upon the ſame PIO 


- 
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kept his children in ſafe cuſtody at Windſor, as pleqge, 
their father's allegiance. Notwithſtanding all his care - a 
were found to convey. away the priſoners, and keep "Wa 
concealed for ſome time. But the king cauſed ſuch ili. 
ſearch to be made, that they were at length found 1 
brought back to their confinement at Windior. He Ar 1 
have ſeverely-puniſhed this attempt, if he could have diſc 
vered the authors, but all his endeavours were fruitlet 
There was only a poor lockſmith: hanged for being cOncerneq 
in it, but he would not diſcover by whom he was employed 
The duke of York being ſuſpected, was taken up; and fe 
to the caſtle of Pevenſey, where he remained a priſgy,, 
above three months. Bur at laſt he was releaſed. for want of 
ſufficient eyidence againſt him. | 

This attempt made the king apprehenſive, his enemicz 
would form ſame new plot in favour of the earl of March 
and he imagined before it broke out, they would ſecure 
theſe young princes. As Glendour was always ready 10 
countenance, the mal-contents, Henry reſolved to free him. 
ſelf from theſe fears, by exerting his utmoſt to deſtroy that 
rebel. To that end, he gave the command of an army tg 
Henry his eldeſt ſon, who, in the beginning of the can. 
paign, came to an engagement with the Welſh, and put their 
army to flight. Two months after, this victory was fol. 
lowed by another ſtill more, important, wherein Glendoyr's 
ſon was made priſoner. Theſe two defeats were not, hyy. 
ever, capable of hiſheartening the Welſh. On the contray 
they made freſh efforts in defence of their liberty. The fity. 
ation of their country, the aſſurances given them by France 
of a powerful diverſion, and probably Glendour's knowledge 
of a conſpiracy forming in England, put them in hopes of 
better ſucceſs for the — 

It was not without ground, that the Welſh relied upon 
the aſſiſtance of France. That crown, or rather the duke 
of Orleans, who then governed the kingdom, made no ac- 
count of the truce, whenever he thought he could bresk it 
with advantage. Though it was confirmed in 1403, Me- 
zerai owns, the conſtable d'Albret and the earl of Armag- 
nac had taken from England above ſixty places in Guicnns, 
This very year, the duke of Orleans openly beficged Bours 
and Blaye, though in vain, and the duke of Burgundy wes 
preparing to lay, fiege to Calais. To facilitate the unver- 
taking, the earl of St. Pol attempted to ſeize the caſil- of 
Merk; but the garriſon of Calais poſting to its relict, forced 
him to retreat in diſorder, though he was now maſter of the 
inner court, | 

The continual breaches of the truce taught Henry what 
he was to expect. from France, in caſe his affairs were not 
proſperous in England. For that reaſon he was defirous to 
end the Welſh war before he ſhewed his reſentment to the 
French, chooſing rather to let them act privately, than give 
occaſion for an open rupture. With this view, he had 
ſent againſt the Welſh the prince his fon, who was crowned 
with the forementioned ſucceſs. 


being aſhamed te aſk the parliament, who had lately grant- 
ed him a conſiderable ſubſidy. But the lords plainly refuſed 
to comply with the king's requeſt without the authority 0: 
the parliament. The clergy, whom the king likewiſe ſound- 
ed, anſwered with the ſame reſolution, not being willing to 
eſtabliſh a precedent of that nature, leſt it ſhould be drawn 
into cuſtom. Henry, extremely mortified with theſe denis1s, 
diſmiſſed both the nobles and clergy with figns of diſpleatuire, 
which ſhewed, he would not miſs an opportunity of making 
them feel the effects of his indignation. He furniſhec 
thereby certain lords with an occaſion and pretence to haſten 
the execution of a deſign, which probably had ſome time 
been formed. 
Richard Scrope, archbiſhop of York, being diſſatisfied, 
and wanting to revenge Richard, by whom he was promoted 
to that dignity, engaged ſeveral lords in a contederacy 4e 
dethrone Henry. The earl of Northumberland entered ine 
the plot, though the king had already forgiven him the like 
fault, and by his intereſt in the north drew the people of tho 
parts into the confederacy. Thomas Mowbray, earl mat. 
ſhal, the lords Bardolf, Haſtings, Falconbridge, and ſcyers| 
other lords and gentlemen came into the plot, and levied a 
great number of troops, which they led to York, where i 
rendezvous was. When theſe forces, which made a con- 


five pounds; atid of aliens, ten ſhillings more in every particular, for ne 
years; three ſhillings on every tun of wine, and one ſhilling once you 
worth of merchandize ; but they recalled the penſions and anmu tics part 
by the two late kings. The clergy granted a tenth and 2 halt, Cotton 
Abridg. p. 438. : 
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Before he entered upon the 
expedition, he aſſembled the lords to defire an aid of money, 


Abe army, were drawn together, the leaders publiſhed 
— — the king, and cauſed it to be fixed upon 
| the doors of the churches in York for public view. The 
ſubſlance of the articles contained in the manifeſto was as 


follows 3 


I, That Henry, at his return into England, had proteſted 
and ſworn, that he was only come to recover his private in- 


itance,. without any defign upon the crown, and yet had 
pa himſelf to be proclaimed th g. 


I1 That as an arch- traitor he had impriſoned his ſovereign, 
and forced him to reſign the crown, and then barbarouſly 
murdered him. ' ; 
III. That ever fince the death of Richard, he had unjuſtly 
detained the crown from Edmund Mortimer earl of March, 
to whom it lawfully belonged. 
IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſeveral perſons of 
quality, who were ilty of no other crime than endeavour- 
ing to redreſs the abuſes of the government, and contrary 
to law impriſoned the biſhops by his ſole authority. 
v. That he had oppreſſed the people with needleſs taxes, 
and by his threats hindered them from complaining. 
VI. That he had violated the privileges of the nation, and 
his oath to maintain them, by hindering the free election of 
iaments. 
Vit That in a parliament held at Wincheſter, he had 
iven his aſſent to a very pernicious ſtatute againſt the church 
of Rome, and the authority conferred upon St. Peter, and 
his ſuccefſors, and thereby, been the cauſe of the fimony, 
perjury, and other diſorders among the clergy and gentry, 
who ſold the vacant benefices to perſons unqualified to ſerve 
cure. 
ll. That notwithſtanding the frequent inſtances of ſeve- 
ral lords of his council, he had refuſed to ranſom the earl of 
March, and evaded his juſt petition, by falſely charging 
that prince with voluntarily making himſelf a priſoner to the 
Welſh. 
IX. That for all theſe reaſons, they had taken up arms, 
with deſign to free the nation from the oppreſſions of this 
tyrant, and place the lawful heir on the throne. - 


Some time before the king had intelligence of the rebellion, 
he had ordered a body of troops to march into the north, 
under the command of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmorland, 
to oppoſe the Scots, who ſeemed inclined to renew the war. 
The carl was near York, when he heard the news of the 
inſurrection. The ſuperiority of the rebels troops, not per- 
mitting him to advance any farther, for fear of being engaged 
in an unequal fight, he thought it more adviſable to uſe 
policy. . To that end, he diſpatched a truſty meſſenger to 
the archbiſhop of York, and the earl marſhal, to tell them 
from him, that, conſidering their great prudence and zeal for 
the public good, he did not queſtion but weighty reaſons had 
induced them to take up arms, and defired them to acquaint 
him with the ſame. The confederates thinking him already 
ſhaken, ſent him word, they had no other intention than to 
procure the good of the kingdom, and entreated him to come 
and join with them in defence of the public. This anſwer 
made him judge, it would not be impoffible to over-reach 
perſons, who thought him capable of ſo readily taking their 
part, To keep them in that belief, he told them by the 
lame meſſenger, he was not ſo blind but he could ſee the 
injuries done to the nation: however, he was afraid they 
had been too haſty in their proceedings : that, before all 
things, care ſhould have been taken to ſecure the concur- 
rence of all the principal lords, or at leaſt the majority: that 
as for himſelf, he could not communicate all his thoughts 
by a third perſon, but if they would agree to an interview, 
he would more freely open his mind. The archbiſhop of 
York, no longer doubting, that the earl was privately of 
the ſame ſentiments with the confederates, preſſed the earl 
marſhal to go with him to the interview, and, notwithſtand- 
ng his unwillingneſs, prevailed with him at laſt. The place 
aſhigned for the conference being in an open plain, and the 
guards advancing at an equal diſtance on both fides, the three 
ords began to confer together. The earl of Weſtmorland 
proteſted, he had no leſs at heart than themſelves, the welfare 
and proſperity of the ſtate, and approved of the articles of the 
manifeſto, except a few things which he wiſhed they would 
alter, Then he propoſed certain means to execute their de- 
lign, which appeared very judicious, and fully convinced 
them of his ſincerity. When he found he had gained their 
confidence, he ordered ſome wine to be brought, and they 
All three drank together. - All the while, he affeCted to ſhake 

' He ſeize 


d all their liberties and privileges. See Rymer's Feed, tom. 
VIII. p. 398, 
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them by the hand, and give them marks of a hearty corre- 
ſpondence. In ſhort, to ſhew an entire confidence, he com- 
manded his guards to withdraw, who immediately obeyed. 
This frankneſs obliged the archbiſhop and earl marſhal, to 
ſend away theirs likewiſe, being unwilling to appear more 
diſtruſtful than he. But hardly were their guards out of 
ſight, when the others returned upon the gallop, and before 
the archbiſhop and Moubray could be relieved, they were 
both taken and conducted to the royal army. The ſeizure 
of their leaders threw the confederates into ſuch a conſterna- 
tion, that it was not poſſible for the earl of Northumberland, 
who ſtaid at York, to keep the troops. any longer together. 
So, every one ſhifting for himſelf, the earl was alſo forced 
to retire to Berwick, of which he was governor. Some 
time after the king being come to Pomtret, the earl of 
Weſtmorland brought his two priſoners with him, who, 
were both condemned to loſe their heads. [1405] The 
archbiſhop ſuffered death with great conſtancy, and was ho- 
noured by the people for a martyr, till the king, by his au- 
thority, put a ſtop to their ſuperſtition. From Pomfret the 
king went to York, and ſeverely puniſhed the inhabitants. 
Then advancing towards the north, in order to beſiege the 
caſtle of Berwick, he took in his way the lords Haſtings and 
Falconbridge, who mer with the ſame fate as the archbi- 
ſhop and earl marſhal. Upon the king's approach, the earl 
of Northumberland and the lord Bardolph, deſpairing of 
being able to defend themſelves, and dreading to fall into 
the hands of a juſtly incenſed prince, withdrew into Scotland 
at the lord Flemming's, by whom they were received. Mean 
while Henry became maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral caſtles 
belonging to the earl of Northumberland ; after which he 
returned to London. Wo 

Though moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the riſe of this conſpiracy 
to the king's threatening the clergy and nobility, upon their 
refuſal of the aid he demanded, it appears however to have 
been formed before. For, whilſt Henry was till in the 
north, the marſhal de Montmorency arrived in Wales, with 
a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail, and twelve thouſand men. 
As ſoon as he was landed he joined Glendour, and they march- 
ed together, and took Carmarthen, Worceſter, and ſeveral 
other places in the neighbourhood, where they met with a 
great booty £, Mezerai, who. places this event in the laſt 
year, ſays, the carl of March, ot the houſe of Bourbon, cauſed 
the undertaking to miſcarry by his too long delay. This 
ſhews the court of France thought their army would land in 
Wales, juſt at the time the archbiſhop of York's plot broke 
out. It may be, the preparations were begun laſt year, and 
that might occaſion — miſtake. It is much more 
probable, he ſhould be miſtaken in the date of this event, 
than the Engliſh hiſtorians, who refer to this year, the taking 
of their towns, and the great booty gained by their enemies 
on that occaſion. Befides, we find in the collection of the 
public acts, an order from the king, dated at Pomfret, men- 
tioning the deſcent of the French. It is true, in the order, 
their leader is called Hugevyle, and not Montmorency. But 
as there were not two defcents the ſame year, and in the ſame 
country, it may be preſumed, that Hugevyle made the deſcent 
under the marſhal's direction. 


Henry had no ſooner finiſhed his affairs in the north, but 


he marched towards Wales, to defend the borders againſt the 


French. But he was ſo retarded by the weather, that they 


had ſufficient time to re-embark, leaving Glendour to ſhift - 


for himſelf. However, the king could do nothing againſt the 
Welſh, though deprived of the affiſtance of their friends, as 
well becauſe the ſeaſon was too far advanced, as becauſe in his 
march, he had loſt great part of his baggage. 

After ſo manifeſt a breach of the truce, the French, one 
would have thought, defigned openly to renew. the war. But 
that was not their intention. As the ny in England 
had not ſucceeded as they wiſhed, they did not think proper 
to carry the rupture any farther, Mean while, to q̃oin inſult 
with outrage, at the very time they had ſent a powerful aid to 
the Welſh rebels, and their forces had taken towns, and 
ravaged counties in England, they affured Henry, their intent 
was always to keep the truce, as if bare words were more proper 
than quite contrary facts, to ſhew the ſincerity of their inten- 
tions. This behaviour was entirely grounded upon the vain 
pretence of the duke of Orleans's private quarrel with Henry, 
for the murder of Richard II. wherein he believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, he might uſe the forces of France, which 
were at his diſpoſal, without violation of the truce between the 
two crowns. So all Henry's complaints were fruitleſs, fince 
he could only apply for juſtice to the duke of Orleans himſelf, 
the principal author of 'all the violations. The court of 


x But the lord Berkley, and Henry Pay, took fourteen and burnt fifteen, 
of their ſhips in Miltord-haven, where they landed. Walſ. p. 374. 
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France was ſo well acquainted with the temper, character, and 

politics of Henry, that they were not afraid to inſult him 

upon all occafions, during almoſt the whole courſe of his reign. 

Henry V. his ſon, was not fo gentle, but knew how to revenge 

the affronts his father had received d. BYE 12%, 

Towards the Eud of this year i, Philippa the king's daugh- 

ter was ſent to the king of Denmark her huſband x. 

All being quiet in England after the retreat of the French, 

the king called a parliament, . which met March 1, 1406}, 

As his defign was to demand money, he readily gave his af- 

ſent to an act to ſecure the freedom of elections w. This act 

ſhews, that in the elections for the late parliament, the king 
had done ſomething tending to abridge the freedom of voting. 
- As ſoon as the act was paſſed, Henry demanded an aid of 
| money, but was plainly told, there was no viſible occafion for 
Lit. He was extremely offended at the denial, but however, 
durſt not openly ſhew his reſentment, for fear of exaſperating 
„them. Mean while, he deviſed an expedient which procured 
him what he wanted. This was, to keep the parliatnent aſ- 
ſembled, till they ſhould, of their own accord, be brought to 
grant his demand. So, without any freſh mn he 
continued the ſeſſion till the end of Auguſt. This was very 
inconvenient to the members, who had buſineſs at home, and 
withal very expenſive to the people, who were to bear their 
charges. At length, the commons, impatient of returning 
to their homes, voted him a ſubſidy n, not without loud mur- 
murs at the conſtraint laid upon them. 

During the ſeſſion, the parliament paſſed an act, limiting 
the ſucceſſion of the crown to the King's male iſſue, excluſive 
of the female. As this act was repealed the ſame year, and 
probably razed out of the parliament rolls, one can only gueſs 
upon what foundation it was built. Now what might very 
likely ſerve the king for pretence to demand ſo extraordinary 
an act, may be this. a | 

During the whole courſe of the dominion of the Saxon 
kings, or at leaſt ſince the union of the ſeven kingdoms, we 
do not find a ſingle inſtance of the deſcendants of the daugh- 
ters, being called to the ſueceſſion of the crown. From the 
Norman conqueſt, to the time I am . of, we meet 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, with two precedents in favour of the 
women. The firſt is, that of king Stephen, fon of a daugh- 
ter of William the conqueror, to which may be added, at the 
ſame time, that of Matilda, daughter of Henry I. who diſ- 

uted the crown with Stephen.” The ſecond is that of Henry 

I. ſon of Matilda, who was acknowledged for king without 
oppoſition. Theſe two precedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the 
right of the females beyond all diſpute. And yet they were 
not unqueſtionable. It might be alledged, that Stephen 
aſcended the throne purely by the cabals of ſome of the 
nobility, and that Henry II. received his crown only by virtue 
of a treaty, extorted from his predeceffor by force of arms. 
It might moreover be objected, that, as there was no expreſs 
law, two exatnples fince the beginning of the monarchy, could 
not have the force of a law, chiefly by reaſon of the circum- 
ſtances they were attended with. Thus the right of the 
daughters, and their iſſue, might at leaſt be liable to diſpute. 

When Henry IV. mounted the throne, he pretended to be 
the next heir of Richard II. ſhewing thereby, he made no 
account of the earl of March's right, deſcended only from a 
daughter. And indeed, ſuppoſing the invalidity of the wo- 
men's right, it could not be denied, that he was nearer than 
the earl of March, who was ſet up againſt him, But this 
pretended invalidity was a point that was not decided. Mean 
while, the people were generally of N that the daugh- 
ters had a right to the ſucceſſion, fince, without its being 
neceſſary to alledge examples or precedents in their favour, 
it was ſufficient there was no law to exclude them. Upon 
this foundation the late rebellion was raiſed, as appeared by 
the manifeſto of the rebels. It is therefore very likely that, 
to remove this pretence from the mal- contents, Henry 
would have decided the point by an act, which, in excluding 


b This year the Scots invaded, or threatened to invade and, as appears 
from an order of king Henry, dated at Faxflete, Sept. = — merit of 
Nottingham and Derby, for arming all perſons from ſixteen to ſixty, upon 
the news of that invaſion. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 414.— This 

ear alſo, on October . the king made a grant to fir John Stanley, of the 
ile of Man; the poſſeſſion whereof remained in that noble family (honoured 
in the 1ſt of Henry VII. with the title of earl of Derby) till lately, when it 
fell to the duke of Athol. 

It was not till July or Auguſt, 1406, as it appears from Rymer's Fad, 
tom. VIII. p. 443, 447. Walſ. p. 375. 

* According to Pontanus, the nuptials of Eric with Philippa, were not 
celebrated till the 25th of October, 1406. Rapin. 

! At Weſtminſter. This parliament gave the merchants of England a 
remarkable commiſſion ; namely, that they ſhould guard the ſeas from May 
1. till Michaelmas 1406, and in conſideration thereof, have three ſhillings 
from every tun of wine, imported or exported ; twelve pence in the — ; 
and the fourth part of the ſubſidy of wools, leather, and woolſells. Rymer's 
Fad, tom. VIII. p. 438, 439. 
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the daughters and their iſſue, ſeemed to infinuate, that ge 
reigning king aſcended the throne put ſuant to the euſtom and 
laws of the realm. But this act, which perhaps was ey. 
torted the fame. way as the ſubſidy, laſted but tiſt the end g 
the year. In the next ſeſſion of the ſame parliament, which 
met again in October e, ſuch ſtrong remonſtrances were 
made to the king, that he conſented to the _ This 
parliament, not ſatisfied: with leaving the right o the daugh. 
ters in its former doubtful ſtate; paſſed a new act, where, 
the females, and their pofterity were eſtabliſhed in their 1 
tural rights. The ſucceſſion was ſettled upon the k „ 
eldeſt ſon, and his heirs, without exception, then upon hi, 
brothers, and their ifſue, without excluding the women 
The act was figned by the king, the houſe of lords, and the 
ſpeaker, in the name of all the commons, the 224 of De. 
cember, 1406, as appears in the collection of the publie 
acts. M4 ITY Þ! Wal. 
The precaution taken by the king to ſeeure his tight 
the firſt of theſe acts was extremely > cx amp to his poſte. 
rity. He thereby gave occaſion for the "ſecond, which 
ſtrengthened the:title of the earl of March, and conſequently 
of the houſe of York, which became heir to that prince. 
During the firſt ſeffion of the parliament, Henry carried on 
in Scotland a ſecret negotiation, to get into his hands the 
earl of Northumberland, and the lord Bardolf, who had 
taken refuge there. He could not be eaſy on account of 
that earl, whoſe valour, abilities, and revengeful temper, 
were no leſs. known to him, than his great ' intereſt in the 
north. As it was to be feared, that being ſo near thoſe 
parts, he would contrive ſome dangerous plot, Henry he. 
lieved he ought to ſpare no pains to make himſelf eaſy; by 
ſecuring his perſon. To that end, he ſent an offer to cer. 
tain Scotch lords, whoſe relations and friends were priſoners 
in England, to releaſe them without ranſom, provided they 
would deliver up the earl of Northumberland, and the lord 
Bardolf. The offer was gladly received. But as there was 
no concealing the defign trom the lord Flemming, who had 
entertained the two lords at his houſe, he acquainted them 
with it, and they retired into Wales, under the protection 
of Glendour. Some time after, the Scotch lords, vexed at 
their diſappointment, killed the lord Flemming, who was 
the cauſe that their friends ſtill remained in captivity, Af. 
terwards, his ſon, revenging his death upon ſome of the 
murderers, this quarrel, joined to ſeveral other occafions of 
diſcord, which reigned among the great men, under the go- 
vernment of a very weak prince, raiſed many commotions in 
Scotland. 
Robert III. of the houſe of Stuart, who ſat then on the 
throne of Scotland, was a prince more free from vices, than 
endowed with good qualities, His eaſy nature, or incapa- 
city, had given opportunity to Robert his brother, duke of 
Albany, to ſeize by degrees the government of the king 
dom, whilſt he left the king his brother little more than the 
external badges of royalty. His ambition not being ſatisfied 
with a borrowed authority, he formed a defign to ſeize the 
crown, or at leaſt took meaſures to ſecure it to himſelf after 
Robert's deceaſe. To compaſs his ends, it was neceflary to 
prevent the obſtacles, he would infallibly meet with in the 
execution of his deſigns, from the princes David and James 
his nephews, the king's ſons. An opportunity very ſoon of- 
fered to make away with the eldeſt. The young prince com- 
mitting ſome outrage, for which he was complained of to the 
king, the duke of Albany procured an order from his bro- 
ther, to keep David confined, till the heat of his paſſions 
was ſomewhat abated. He executed the order with ſuch 
rigour, that cloſely confining the prince, he cauſed him to 
be ſtarved to death. How careful ſoever he might be to 
conceal the barbarous action, Robert was informed of it; 
but being too weak, and his brother too potent, durſt not 
attempt to be revenged. The only remedy he could apply 
to his grief, was to put James his ſecond, now become bis 


. 
of . 


m By which it was enacted, that at the next county holden after the deli- 
very of the writ of parliament, all there preſent, as well ſuitors ſummoned for 
the ſame cauſe, as others, ſhall attend to the election of the knights for the 
parliament, and in the full county they ſhall proceed to the election, freely 
and indifferently, notwithſtanding any nocd or commandment to the cor 
trary. And after they are choſen, their names ſhall be written in an inden- 
ture, under the ſeals of all them that did chooſe them, and tacked to the writ 
of parliament; which indenture ſhall be holden for the ſheriffs return of the 
ſaid writ, See the Statutes, 

" The commons granted the king one tenth, and one 
tinued the duties on wool, &c. as in the laſt parliament. ht 
a new ſubſidy on ſtipendary prieſts, mendicant friars, and chantry prieſts; v. 
three ſhillings aud four pence a head. Cotton's Abridg. p. 451. Compl. 
Hiſt. p. 294. TR 

„It was not (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) a new parliament, but the w_ 
as aſſembled this year on March 1 ; and which met again October 15 1 
which they had been adjourned, and broke up December 22. See Cotton 


Abridg. Þ. 451, 455+ Others 
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deft ſan, out of the reach of the ſnares of his treacherous 
brother. For that purpoſe, he reſolved to educate him at 
the court of France; in order to ſend him out of Scotland, 
where, he was in ſuch imminent danger, and accordingly put 
bim on board a veſſel to go by ſea. The young prince fail 
ing near the coaſt of Norfolk, and finding himſelf ſea-fick, 
went on ſhore for refreſhment, But he was no ſooner landed, 
than ſeized by ſome mariners,. and brought to the king, who 
was ſo cruel as, to conſine him in, the Tower. In vain did 
the Scotch prince deliver. him a letter from the king his fa- 
ther, recommending his ſon to him, in caſe any accident 
hould oblige him to land in his dominions. Henry only 
anſwered with a poor zeſt, telling him, there was no occafion 
to go to Paris to learn French, he ſhould be taught it at 
London. The king of Scotland died three days after receiv- 
ing the bad neus, and the duke of Albany took upon him 
the regency during the impriſonment of the young prince, 
to whom the crown was devolved. 

This year the French came upon the coaſt of Wales with 
thirty-cight ſhips in order to aſſiſt Glendour. But a violent 
ſtorm deſtroying moſt of their fleet, hindered the execution 
of their deſigg. | 57 

[1497] Very likely, the court of France had received ſome 


intelligence of aconſpiracy forming in England againſt the king, 
| and in order to countenance it, would have had an army 


ready in Wales. But the diſperſion of the fleet probably 
blaſted their ill-concerted project. There were ſome indica- 
tions of it in the beginning of the year 1407, by certain per- 
ſons daring to poſt up in ſeveral places in London, that 
Richard was living and preparing to enter the kingdom with 
a powerful army. What inquiries ſoever the king made, 
the authors could never be diſcovered. Only a poor wretch, 
employed in poſting up the papers, was hanged, without 
being able or willing to tell who ſet him to work. 

This year a terrible plague raged at London, which ſwept 
away above thirty thouſand inhabitants. The king not dar- 
ing to ſtay at London whilſt the plague made ſuch ravages, 
retired to the caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent. After 
ſpending there part of the ſummer, he had a mind to remove 
to another of his ſeats in Norfolk”; and reſolving to go by 
ſea, went on board a veſſel which was followed by four more 
with his baggage and attendants. Whilſt he was failing in 
fight of land, without any precaution, and believing there 
was no danger, he ſaw himſelf on a ſudden attacked by ſome 
French pirates 4, who, took four of his ſhips ; that, wherein 
he ws himſelf very narrowly eſcaping ; it was not doubted 
that ſome treachery lurked under this accident, but it was 
impoſſible to be proved. 

The famous Robert Knolles, who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf in the wars with France in the reign of Edward III. died 
this year in a very advanced age. Though of mean birth, 
he had raiſed himſelf by his merit to the higheſt poſts, and 
gained a reputation equal to that of the moſt illuſtrious war- 


riors. In the beginning of this reign, he was ſeneſchal of 


Guienne, but afterwards being weary of a life of too much 
hurry and action, retjred to his eſtate in Kent. There he 
ended his days, after acquiring a ſtill more ſolid glory by 
many acts of piety, charity, and munificence, ſome of whic 
ſubſiſt to this day r. ä 

Henry being ſenfible how ill- affected his ſubjects were to 
him, ſtood ſo in awe of them, that ever ſince his acceſſion 
to the crown, he had not dared to ſend any troops into 
Guienne, for fear of weakening himſelf at home. Mean 
while the French, taking advantage of his negligence, be- 
came maſters from time to time of ſeveral places in that pro- 
vince, by bribing the governors. They herein followed the 
maxim introduced during the war between Edward III. and 
Philip de Valois, that buying and ſelling was no breach of 
a truce, This year the duke of Orleans endeavoured, not- 
withſtanding the truce, to take Burg and Blaye, but could 
not ſucceed, On the other hand, the duke of Burgundy had 


"gain formed the deſign of beſieging Calais, but for want 
0 


due meaſures, durſt not purſue it. He complained, the 
duke of Oxleans had privately obſtructed it. This occafion 


of rs with ſeveral others, breeding in him a mortal 
hatred to that prince, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated this 
year in November. He was ſo hardy as to avow his being 
author of the murder, and ſo powerful as to procure a par- 
don, though the deceaſed was the king's own brother. 


Others ſay to Pleſhy. He took ſhip at Queenborough, in the iſle of 
vhepey, te eroſs over to Lee in Efſex, Hall, fol. 26. 

1 Who lay in the Thames mouth. They carried away fir Thomas Ram- 

one, the vice chamberlain, with-all the king's furniture and apparel that 

. 5 Ibid. Stow's Ann. p. 334. 
He died about Auguſt 5, at his manor of . Throp, in Norfolk, 
and was buried with his lady in the body of the church of the White Friars, 
in London, which he had newly built. He likewife built the ſtately ſtone 

idge at Rocheſter; and founded a college for ſecular canons at Pomfret. 

ugdale, vol. II, P- 412; Walk, p. 376. | 
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Though war was not ptoclaimed between England and 
Bretagne, the continued outrages on both ſides, could not 
fail at length to produce an open rupture. The duke of 
Bretagne was fon of a father who had an Engliſh heart. 
But the young duke had imbibed at the court of France 
other inclinations and maximis. However, the death of the 
duke of Orleans and the troubles in France convincing the 
Bretons, they might be abandoned, in caſe of a rupture with 
England, they thought proper to accept of a truce offered by 
Henry. The truce was only to be for a year, the. Bretons 
imagining, they ſnould ſee by that time how matters would 
go in Flance, where diſorder began to reign *. . ' + 

[ 1408] Henry was not ignorant of the Bretons' defign, but 
thought it his intereſt to diſſemble. Ever fince his coming to 


the crown, he had conſtantly followed this rule, that it was bet- 


ter to connive at fome things in his neighbours, than be expoſed 
to the inſults of his ſubjects. He could not help reflecting 
on the irregular means he had uſed to aſcend the- throne. 
This confideration keeping him in continual dread, he choſe 
rather to hazard his reputation a little, than furniſh his 
domeſtic enemies, by engaging in foreign wars, with an oppor- 
tunity to execute their ill deſigns. It was not without reaſon 
that he lived in perpetual fears. He had till in the earl of 
Northumberland an enemy, who humbled as he was, con- 
tinued to be very formidable. Since that earl and the lord 
Bardolf were retired into Wales, they had never ceaſed con- 
triving means with Glendour to dethrone the king. The 
Welſh, who were in open war with Henry, concealed not their 
preparations. They ſtrengthened their army with great num- 
bers of French and Flemii adventurers, drawn thither by the 
proſpect of the booty promiſed them in England. On the 
other hand, the earl of Northumberland privately ſecured the 
aſſiſtance of the people of the north, with whom he had 
always great intereſt, in ſpite of his paſt diſgraces. When 
matters were ripe, the carl and Bardolf returned to Scotland, 
from whence they entered England by the northern counties, 
at the head of ſome Scotch troops levied by the connivance of 
the duke of Albany, regent of the kingdom. As ſoon as they 
appeared in the north, thoſe that were gained before hand, 
ſpeedily joined them, and their army became in a few days 
very confiderable. | 
As the king did not expect this inſurrection, the earl had 
time to retake the caſtles he had loſt in the firſt rebellion. 
This ſucceſs encouraged him to enter Yorkſhire. He hoped, 
when once he was maſter of that county, nothing would hinder 
him from joining the Welſh, who only waited his orders to 
put themſelves in motion. Upon his entering Yorkſhire, he 
publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the motives of his takin 
up arms. The manifeſto was much the ſame with thoſe 
publiſhed in the former rebellions. Mean while, as the king 
loſt a great deal of time in preparations, fir Thomas Rokeby, 
ſheriff of York, thought it his duty to levy ſome troops in a 
readineſs againſt the King's coming, and at the ſame time to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the rebels. The carl of Northum- 
berland judging it of the laſt importance, to diſperſe the 
ſheriff's forces * they increaſed, marched towards him in 
expectation that his approach would put him to flight. But 
he found he had to deal with an enemy that was not fo eafily 
frightened. Rokeby, though far inferior to the earl, ſtood 
his ground, and fought with that bravery and good fortune, 
that the rebels were entirely routed . The earl of Northum- 
berland was ſlain on the ſpot, and the lord Bardolf taken 


priſoner, but ſo mortally wounded that he died in a few days. 


Their heads being ſent to the king, were ordered to be ſet on 


a pole on London bridge. Thus died the earl of Northum- 
berland, who from being the king's great friend, became his 

reateſt enemy. It was he that contributed moſt fo place 
— on the throne, by his readineſs to join him at Raven- 
ſpur, an example followed by all the reſt of the kingdom. 
But afterwards he made ſeveral attempts to wreſt the crown 
from him. So, it might be a queſtion, whether he had done 
more for, than againſt him, if in an affair of this nature a 
ſingle rebellion did not outweigh numberleſs ſervices. 

Henry being on his march, when he received the news of 
the defeat and death of the earl of Northumberland, proceeded 
to York. He made ſome ſtay in that city to try the rebels, 
of whom ſome were executed u; others redeemed their lives 
with large ſums of money. 


Before the king departed from London, he had ordered a 


5 This year a parliament was holden at Gloceſter, on October 20, and 
removed in November to Weſtminſter, It granted the king one-tenth and 
a half, and the like ſubſidy for ſtaple, and other merchandize, for two years, 
as in the laſt parliament, Cotton's Abridg. p. 464, 405. 

Near Horſelwood, on Feb, 19. Wal. p. 377. For this good ſervice, 
king Henry granted fir Thomas Rokeby, the manor of Spofford, with its 
appurtenances, for life. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 530. 


The abbot of Hales being taken fighting on the earl's tide, was hanged. 
Thgrs 


Walſ. P · 377. 


1408 », to the 1ſt of May 1410 *. Poi 
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fleet to be equipped againſt the French rovers, who for ſome 
time had infeſted the coaſt of England, and done much da- 
mageto the merchants, Edmund Holland, earl of Kent, who 
commanded the fleet, was long in queſt of theſe rovers to no 

urpoſe; At length hearing they were retired on the coaſt of 
— to the little iſle of Brehac, which was expreſsly 
excepted in the truce with the Bretons, he went and attacked 
them in the town of the ſame name, where they had ſhut 
themſelves up. In the firſt aſſault, he received a wound, of 
which he died in five days. This prevented not his, troops 
from continuing the fiege, and taking the town, where they 
put all to the ſword. AL 

The frequent ratifications of the truce not hindering the 
French from making continual attempts upon'England, Henry 
was forced at laſt to be content to conclude a new ſeparate 
truce for Picardy and Guienne, from the y__ of September 

ou was expreſsly 
included, becauſe the French denied that province to be held 
of Guienne, 

The ſchiſm, which commenced in 1 37 „by the double 
election of Urban VI. and Clement VII. ſtill continued to the 
great ſcandal of Chriſtendom. Urban dying in 1390, the 
cardinals of his party choſe in his room Boniface IX. who at 
firſt ſcemed inclined to put an end to the ſchiſm. Where- 


upon the court of France laboured to inſpire Clement with 


the ſame reſolution. But as he proved inflexible, the univer- 
fity of Paris was ordered to meet, by whom it was decided, 
that to end the ſchiſm, one of theſe three ways was abſolutely 
neceſſary. The firſt was, that the two popes ſhould refign. 
The ſecond, that they ſhould agree upon umpires to decide 
their difference. The third, that the determination ſhould be 
referred to a general council. This teſolution being commu- 
nicated to Clement, troubled him fo, that he died quickly 
after in 1394. When the king of France had notice of his 
death, he wrote to the cardinals, defiring them not to proceed 
to a new election. But as they ſuſpected the contents of his 
letter, they choſe, before they opened it, the cardinal of 
Luna, an Arragonian, who took the name of Benedict XIII. 
Before the election, they all took a ſolemn oath, that whoever 
was choſen ſhould renounce the papacy, in caſe it was deemed 
neceflary for the good of Chriſtendom. But Benedict being 
elected pope, diſpenſed with the oath he had taken when 
cardinal, On the other hand, Boniface IX. dying 1404, 
his cardinals choſe Innocent VII. and he likewiſe dying the 
next year, they elected Angelo Corario, a Venetian, who 
aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 

It would be tedious to relate all the evaſions uſed by Bene- 
dict XIII. and Gregory XII. to decline the reſignation ſworn: 
by each. They were both willing to be thought well affected, 
and yet continually ſtarted freſh obſtacles to the agreement 
defired by all Chriſtendom. In ſhort, the Chriſtian princes, 
tired with the delays of the two popes, found means to gain 
the cardinals of both ſides, who, in their own name, ſum- 
moned a general council at Piſa, for the 25th of March 
1409. | 

The council being aſſembled, the two popes were cited, 
and as they did not think fit to appear, were declared per- 
jured heretics, and deprived of their dignity. At the 
lame time, the cardinals were impowered to ele&. a new 

They choſe Peter de Candia, who ftiled himſelf 
Alexander V. Before the meeting of the council, Henry 
wrote to Gregory to admoniſh him to comply with the me- 


thod of reſignation. But his letter being fruitleſs, as ſoon 


as he heard of Alexander's election, he iſſued out a procla- 
mation, enjoining all his ſubjects to acknowledge the new 
pope. It was believed, the ſcandalous ſchiſm, which had 
now laſted thirty years, was at length cloſed, but by Be- 
nedict's obſtinacy, it was continued ſome years longer. 

How ſcandalous ſocver the ſchiſm might be, it did not 
create in the clergy of England, ſo great uneaſineſs as Wick- 
liff's doctrine. Though during this reign, the Lollards 
were uſed with great ſeverity, their number continually in- 
creaſed. There were even at Oxford, doctors that pub- 
licly defended the novel opinions, as well in their diſ- 
putations as writings. The biſhops being extremely alarmed 
at it, obtained of the king an order to the univerſity to 
meet in convocation, and examine the books of Wickliff. As 
the majority were ſtill attached to the old doctrine, his books 
were condemned, and the univerfity publiſhed a decree, for- 
bidding all her members upon pain of degradation to preach, 
or teach, the doctrine therein contained. | | 


There had been a truce concluded, from Jan. 15, till April 15, 1408, 
which was prolonged till September 30. See Rymer's Fad. tom. VIII. 
p. 507, 515, $20. | EO AF IE, | 

* rom the th of June, till that time three years. Ibid. p. 541, 
548— 560. 5 3 3 | 

The commons affirmed in this Bill, that the temporalities of the clergy 


riſe of all the motions, as well of his own ſubjects 
' Welſh and Scots. The War, kindled in that ki 


This year the truce with Bretagne, was prolonged to the 

1ſt of July 1411. | 
[1410] Henry could not be ſecure of any tranquility, b 

whilſt France was in trouble. From thence proceeded "a 


„ A9 of the 


ngdom be. 
tween the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, was very beneg. 


cial to England, In the firſt place, Caſtile and Scotland ver 
more ready to conclude a truce with Henry, In the next 
place, the Welſh receiving no further aſſiſtance from then 
found at length, their pretended - prince was very far from 
being able to perform what he had promiſed, and began b 
degrees to deſert him. Laſtly, Henry reaped moreover this 
private advantage, that he became more abſolute at home 
fince he had nothing to fear from his enemies abroad 
Though he had cauſed Richard to be depoſed, for uſurping 
an arbitrary power contrary to the laws, yet he himſelf 
plainly ſhewed by certain proceedings, he would have bern 
glad to govern with an abſolute authority. This chieg 
GEL n the elections of the members of parliament, 3 
the directions of the court, certain artifices were praiſe, 
to render the freedom of voting of no uſe, ſince the ſheris; 
took the liberty to return ſuch repreſentatives as had got 3 
majority of votes. This is a thing of fo fatal a conſequence 
that it may be affirmed, the liberty of the Englith will no 
longer ſubfiſt, than whilſt the privilege- of- freely electing 
their repreſentatives in parliament ſtands inviolated. If once 
the ſovereign comes to chuſe what repreſentatives he pleaſes 
the bounds of the royal authority will be in the end ſo fag 
larged, that nothing but the mere ſhadow of liberty will te. 
main. Of this, we have ſeen a remarkable inſtance in the 
reign of Richard II. But it may farther be added, that all 
the . of England, who have enjoyed a more abſolute 
power than the reſt, acquired it by this way, I mean by pro. 
curing their creatures to be elected. When a parliamert 
conſiſts of ſuch members, it is no longer the king that i; 
charged with encroachments upon the people's liberty, but 
it is the nation itſelf that voluntarily runs into ſlavery. And 
if afterwards they reſolve to throw off their chains, they 
can only ſucceed by violent means ; and this by the way, 
is the ſpring of moſt of the civil wars, ſo often kindled in 
England. The parliament which met in January 1410, con- 
fidering the conſequences of the king's proceedings to over- 
rule the elections, believed the redreſs of that abuſe, was 
the moſt preſſing affair. Accordingly, in the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, they preſented a bill to the king, by which the 
ſheriffs who ſhould be guilty of making falſe returns, were 
to be fined a hundred pounds fterling for every offence. 
The king would have been glad to evade the act, but as he 
could not do it, without laying himſelf too open, and beſides 
intended to demand a ſubſidy, he gave it the royal affent. 

Upon paſſing the act, the king demanded an aid of the 
commons, who took occaſion from thence to renew their 
former inſtances in regard to the clergy. Wickliff's doctrine 
had gained ſo much ground, that the majority of the houſe 
of commons leaned that way. Thus biaſſed, the commons 
preſented to the king two petitions, one againſt the clergy, 
the other in behalf of the Lollards. In the firſt, they {ct 
forth, © That the clergy made an ill uſe of their riches, 
and conſumed their incomes in a very different manner from 
the donor's intent: that their revenues were exceſſive, and 
conſequently it was neceſſary to leſſen them: that ſo many 
eſtates might eaſily be ſeized, as would ſerve to provide for 
fifteen earls, at three thouſand marks a year each ; fifteen 
hundred knights, at a hundred marks each ; fix thouſand 
two hundred eſquires, at forty marks; and a hundred boſ- 
pitals, at a hundred marks: that by this means the king- 
dom's ſaſety would be better provided for, the poor bettet 
maintained, and the clergy more attached to their duty!“ 

In the ſecond petition the commons prayed that the fta- 
tute paſſed againſt the Lollards in the 1 year of this 
reign, might either be repealed, or at leaſt qualified with 
{ome reſtrictions. 

If the parliament that firſt moved the leſſening of the 
clergy's revenues, was ſtyled the unlearned, it may well be 
ſuppoſed, this met with no better treatment, The name of 
Lollard and Heretical was plentifully beſtowed, and the 
clergy conſidered the petition as tending to undermine a} 
religion. This was induſtriouſly inſinuated to the king, 
with all the aggravations which parties concerned are capable 
of diſplaying on ſuch an occafion. It is hard to £00 


amounted to 322,000 marks, and that ſeveral monaſteries poſſeſſed as much 
as would ſuffice to find 15000 prieſts, at a ſtipend of ſeven marks 12 
each. With this bill a remonſtrance was brought in x fir John 9 4 
lord of Cobham, which drew upon him the hatred of the clergy, and ende 

at laſt in his deſtruction. | 
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whether the king himſelf was of that mind; but however he 


declared he had the intereſt of the church no leſs at heart 
than the clergy themſelves. After the death of the earl of 
Northumberland, there was not a lord in the kingdom that 
could give him any uneaſineſs; and though the people were 
diffatigfied, Henry was very ſenſible, that of themſelves, 
they would never be induced to rebel unleſs encouraged 
thereto. So, it was his intereſt to pleaſe the clergy, who 
alone were able to ſtir up the * if they had ſo plau- 
fible a pretence as the loſs of their revenues. For this 
reaſon, he anſwered the commons very ſharply, that he 
neither could nor would conſent to their petitions, and ex- 
preſſy forbad them to meddle any more with the church's 
concerns. As for the Lollards, he replied, that far from 

rmitting the ſtatute againſt them to be repealed, he wiſhed 
it more rigorous for the utter extirpation of hereſy out of 
the land. 4 | i 

The commons not prevailing, were contented with mov- 
ing, that at leaſt clerks convicted ſhould not be delivered to 
the biſhops' prifons *, alledging for reaſon, that daily ex- 
,erience ſhewed, clerks by that means always eſcaped the 
puniſhment they deſerved. What the commons demanded 
was no leſs reaſonable now, than in the reign of Henry II. 
when that prince, and all the peers of the realm maintained 
that point ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt Becket, and pope Alexander 
III. But Henry fearing to be expoſed to the like troubles 
as his predeceflor was liable to, refuſed alſo to give his aſ- 
fent to this bill. On the contrary, he affected to ſhew an 
extraordinary zeal for the intereſts of the church, and to take 
ſuch ſteps as he thought moſt agreeable to the clergy, 
Though 1t cannot be doubted, that Wickliff's doctrine was 
the real cauſe of the motions in the houſe of commons, the 
king let them ſee how far he was from giving them any coun- 
tenance, by ſigning a warrant for burning one Thomas Bad- 
by. The prince of Wales had a mind to be preſent at the 
execution, and, as the poor wretch gave ſenſible figns of 
the torture he endured, ordered the fire to be removed, and 
promiſed him a penſion for life, provided he would recant. 
But Badby recovering his ſpirits, refuſed to comply with the 
offer, and ſuffered death with heroic courage. 

The commons confidered this execution as an inſult and 
great aggravation of the king's late refuſal, Accordingly, 
when the king demanded a power to levy every year a cer- 
tain ſubſidy a, though the parliament ſhould not fit, the de- 
mand was boldly rejected. The commons would have even 
refuſed a ſupply for his neceflary occafions, if to force them 
to it the ſame method, that had formerly ſucceeded, had-not 
been employed: that is, be prolonged the ſeſſions till he ob- 
tained his defire®. It plainly appeared, that the earl of 
Northumberland was dead, that the troubles in Wales were 
almoſt vt an end, and that France was no longer formidable, 
otherwiſe he would never have ventured to treat the commons 
ſo haughtily. __ 

Natwithſtanding the ill fituation of affairs in France, the 
duke of Burgundy reſumed his deſign of beſieging Calais, 
dut with his former ſucceſs. All his preparations at St. Omer 
for the carrying on the fiege being burnt to aſhes, either by 
accident, or by means of an incendiary, ſent on purpoſe by 
the governor of Calais, this project, like the foregoing, va- 
niſhed into air. The French hiſtorians make no mention of 
this attempt, However, it feems by the king's precaution 
in ſending the prince of Wales to Calais at that very time, 
he had received ſome private intelligence thereof. Be this as 
it will, the rruce with France for Guienne and Picardy. was 
again prolonged for ſome months. : : 

This year Robert de Humphreville, vice admiral of Eng- 
land, entered the gulf of Edinburgh, and daily tanding his 
=. now in one place, then in another, carried away a great 

ooty ©, 

[1411] The whole year 1411 was ſpent in ſeveral negotia- 
tions, which ended at length in prolonging the truce with 
France for five years, with Caſtile till February 1413, and 
with Bretagne for ten years. 1 

Theſe negociations, require no farther explication, fince we 
have already feen the occaſion of them. But the negotiation 
this year with the duke of Burgundy, merits a more particular 
notice, To that end, it will be neceſſary to explain, as briefly 
as poſſible, the ſituation of affairs then in France, on which 


* Rapin ſays here, by miſtake, that clerks ſhould not be tried in the ec- 
celiaſtical courts, Wa ſingham's words are. Ut clerici convicti de cetero 
non traderentur ergaſtulis epiſcoporum, fed carceribus regis, & temporalium 
dominorum, p. 370 


A tenth on the clergy, and a ſifteenth on the laity. Walſing. p. 379 · 

> ill the middle of May: and then the commons granted him a fiftcenth; 
and continued the duties. on wool, leather, and wooltells, and tonnage and 
pouudage; but with this condition, that expreſs mention ſhould be made, 
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depends a good part of the occurrences of this and the two 
following reigns. ' 

We have Ren how John duke of Burgundy aſſaſſinated the 
duke of Orleans, brother of king Charles VI. and avowing 
the fact, had credit enough to procure a pardon. He after- 
wards went into his dominions in Flanders, with defign to 
reſtore to the biſhoprick of Liege his ducheſs's brother, ex- 
pelled by his people. Whilſt he was preparing for this war, 
the ducheſs of Orleans, in company with her three ſons, of 
whom Charles the eldeſt was bur fifteen years old, came, and 
caſting herſelf at the feet of the king her brother-in-law, 
demanded juſtice for the death of her huſband. Though the 
duke of Burgundy had obtained a pardon, his adverſaries 
taking advantage of his abſence, had intereſt enough to have 
it revoked, and to cauſe him to be pronounced enemy of the 
ſtate. He was then marching to the relief of Maeſtricht, 
where the men of Liege held their biſhop beſieged. At his 
approach they raiſed the fiege, but being afterwards informed 
the duke had only fixteen thouſand men, they reſolved to 
attack him. Though their army was three times as ſtrong 
as the duke's, they were routed with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand men. The duke's victory ſo alarmed his enemies in 
France, that not thinking themſelves ſafe at Paris, where the 
duke had many adherents, they retired to Tours, and took 
the king along with them. The victorious duke, preferring 
his affairs in France to the war againſt the men of Liege, who 
were ſufficiently humbled, put himſelf immediately at the 
head of four thouſand horſe, and came to Paris, where he 
was received in triumph. At his arrival he ſo managed, that 
the Pariſians ſent deputies to the king, praying him to return 
to their eity. Charles, who was then in one of his interyals, 
thought it not adviſable in the preſent juncture, to protect the 
enemies of the duke of Burgundy. He repaired to Paris as 
defired, and immediately appointed confiderable perſons to 
mediate an agreement between the duke of Burgundy and the 
ſons of the duke of Orleans, which was accompliſhed, though 
with great difficulty. The ducheſs of Orleans died with 
grief, to ſee her huſband's murderer triumphant; and the 
der. duke of Orleans, then but in his ſixteenth year, found 


imſelf obliged to be reconciled to his mortal enemy. From 


thenceforward, the duke of Burgundy ſeized the government, 
the king, who frequently relapſed, being too weak to hold 
the reigns himfelf. 

Mean while Henry, who had always an eye to a peace with 
France, formed a defign to marry the prince of Wales with 
one of the daughters oF the duke of Burgundy, whom he ſaw 
ſo firmly eftabliſhed. But whilſt he was thinking how to ac- 
compliſh his project, ſuch alterations happened in France, 
as made him ſenſible, this alliance was not ſo certain a means, 
as he had imagined, to attain his ends. The dukes of Berri, 
Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, and the earls of Clermont and 
Armagnac, meeting at Guienne in Auguſt 1410, entered into a 
league againſt the duke of Burgundy, and ſhortly after ap- 
proached Paris. The duke, having the king in his power, 
oppoſed them with equal force, which convinced them that 
the execution of their deſigns depended on a battle, the ſucceſs 
whercof could not but be doubtful. In all appearance, France 
itſelf would be ruined by a battle, which would have been 
deſtructive to the kingdom, on which ſide ſoever victory in- 
clined, had not means been found to make an agreement be- 
tween theſe princes. It was agreed, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſhouid depart from Paris, the confederate princes ſhould 


not enter there, and none of the heads of the two parties 


come to court, unleſs ſent for by letters under the great ſeal. 
The duke of Burgundy punctually obſerving the agree- 
ment, retired into the Low-countries ; but the duke of Or- 
leans, and the reſt of his party, were not ſo ſcrupulous. After 
diſbanding their troops, they levied others, and approached 
Paris, in expectation of enriching themſelves with the plun- 
der of the metropolis, which remained firm to the Burgun- 
dian party. The duke finding himſelf thus deceived, made 
an alliance with the king of England, who believing it his 
intereſt to ſupport him, ſent him a conſiderable body of 
troops 4. With this affiſtance, the duke marching into 
France, and paſſing through the enemies” quarters, who were 
blocking up Paris, entered the city amidſt the acclamations 
of the people on the zoth of October 1411. From that time 
began the two powertul factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 


it was done of their owyn good wills: out of theſe duties, they gave the king 
twenty thouſand marks, to diſpoſe of at his pleaſure. Walfing. p. 379. Cot- 
ton's Abridg. p. 474. poland 

© He brought away ſo much corn, &c. that he brought down the prices of 
things, and then2e was called Mend-market. 


4 Under the command of John Fitzalan, earl of Arundel; John Oldcaſtle, 
lord Cobham, &, Walking. p. 380. 
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the firſt of which received afterwards the name of the Ar- 


magnacs, from the earl of Armagnac, who became their 
head, 

Whilſt France was in trouble and confuſion, the parlia- 
ment of England meeting about the end of this year ©, pe- 
titioned the king for a general pardon for his ſubjects. Henry 
readily complied with their requeſt, excepting only Glendour 
and his adherents fo This ſhews Glendour was ſtill living, 
though moſt hiſtorians ſay, he died in 1409. It is true, 
after the earl of Northumberland's death, his affairs were gone 
to decay. The Welſh ſeeing he was unable to perform his 
2 had deſerted him by degrees. He was even appre- 

enſive, they would make ſome attempt upon his life, or 
deliver him up to the king. His fears inducing him to con- 
ceal himſelf, he paſſed the reſidue of his days in ſome unknown 
place. So, it is no wonder the time of his death is unknown. 
However, that he lived till the year 1417, is certain. 

The affairs of France were embroiled more and more by 
the mutual hatred of the two factions, who made no ſcruple 
of ſacrificing the good of the public to their animoſity.  Hi- 
therto Henry had juſtly dreaded ſome miſchief from that 
quarter, If the diſſenſions of the princes of the blood had 
not hindered thoſe that were at the helm, during the King's 
illneſs, from effectually ſupporting the mal-contents in Eng- 
land, he would very probably have been greatly diſtreſſed. 
But when he ſaw the animoſity of the two factions carried to 
the higheſt degree, his fears entirely vaniſhed. He even 
began to think of means, to reap ſome benefit from the troubles 
in France, as the French had frequently attempted to take 
advantage of the inſurrections in England. Herein, the 
obſervation of the truce was no more regarded on one fide 
than the other. 

Henry ſoon found as favourable an opportunity offered by 
the French themſelves, as he could defire. The dukes of 
Berri, Orleans, Bourbon, Alenſon, the earl of Armagnac, 
and the lord d'Albret, heads of one of the factions, — 
themſelves unable to withſtand the duke of Burgundy, who 
had the king and all the royal family in his power, came to 
a reſolution to ſtrengthen themſelves with the aſſiſtance of the 
king of England. But as they were not ignorant that the 
duke of Burgundy had prevented them by an alliance with 
Henry, they thought it neceſſary to break that union, by of- 
fering ſuch terms, as were capable of taking off Henry from 
his engagements with their enemy. To that end they met at 
Bourges, where they agreed upon the conditions to be offered 
him, and then ſent deputies to treat with him. 

Hitherto, the duke of Burgundy had evaded Henry's pro- 
poſal of marrying the prince of Wales with one of his daugh- 
ters. Probably, he had entertained other views. But, upon 
information of what was contriving in England, he thought 
you to preſs in his turn the concluſion of the marriage. 

enry pretended to hear with pleaſure the propoſition, but it 
was only to procure better terms from the Orleans' faction, 
with whom he defigned to make an alliance. And indeed, 
the deputies of the princes hearing of the negotiation, infiſted 
no farther upon any article, but concluded the treaty as Henry 
deſired, on the 18th of May 1412. 


By the treaty the confederate princes were bound, 

I. To give up to the king of England about fifteen hun- 
dred towns, caſtles, and bayliwicks, which they held in Guienne, 
or in Poictou. 

II. To conquer for him what remained of theſe two pro- 
vinces in the hands of the French, and reſtore to him Gui- 
cance, with all its dependencies, in the ſame ſtate and extent, 
as enjoyed by his predeceſſors. 


III. The king allowed, that the duke of Berri ſhould hold 


Poictou for life, on condition he did him homage, and de- 
livered up Poictiers, Niort, and Lufignan : as for the reſt 
of the fortified towns in that province, he ſhould place ſuch 
governors in them, as would bind themſelves by oath to re- 
ſign them after his death to the king of England. The duke 
ot Orleans was to have the duchy of Angouleme upon the 
ſame terms, and the earl of Armagnac certain caſtlewards in 
Guienne. 

IV. The king was bound, on his part, to lend the princes 
an aid of a thouſand men at arms, and three thouſand archers, 
ho were to go to Blois, where they ſhould be received by 
the princes, and paid beforchand, according to the ſtipulated 


N. 


* On November 3, the lords and commons continued for one year 
longer the duties on wool, woolfells, and leather; and alſo the ſubſidy of ton- 


nage and poundage; fo as it was always confefled to proceed from their own n 


good' will, and not of duty, They alſo granted, that every perſon. having 
twenty pounds a year in land, above all charges, ſhould pay ſix ſhillings and 
eight pence, Cotton's Abridg. p. 478, 479. 


The treaty being ratified, Henry gave the command }. 
this aid to Thomas his ſecond ſon, created, a few day 7 


duke of Clarence. He ſent with him the duke of York * 
Thomas Beaufort high admiral of England. Theſe — 
it appears by ſeveral pieces in the ..* 


departed in July, an e col 
lection of the public acts, that the king was preparing to 4 
in perſon to Guienne to take poſſeſſion of what had been h q 
miſed him. ene 

But whilſt theſe forces had been raiſing in England, the 
face of affairs was altered in France. The duke 2 Burgundy 
improving his advantages over his enemies, cloſely befieged 
them in Bourges, and had brought the king with him 
Though the beſieged made a * defence in hopes of 
the ſupplies that were coming from England, they would 
have found it perhaps very difficult to hold out, if the duke 
of Burgundy had not thought proper to offer them peace 
He was afraid of the arrival of the Engliſh troops, and the 
confederates, had reaſon to - 1 abr 3 they would not come 
timely enough. Theſe different fears rendering both 646 
more tractable, the peace offered by the, duke of Burgundy 
was accepted without hefitation, and at the ſame time pro- 
claimed. 

Mean time, the duke of Clarence landing in Normandy 
advanced towards Blois with all poſſible diligence, without 
committing hoſtilities by the way. But when he waz in. 
formed that the confederates had accepted a peace 2, he con. 
ſidered France as an enemy's country, and made great ravages 
in his march. It was the duke of Orleans' affair who had 
drawn him into France, to content him. But as he had ng 
money to pay what was already due to the Engliſh ®, he wa 
forced to give him theearl of Angouleme his brother in hof. 
tage. On the other hand, the duke of Clarence finding him. 
ſelt in the heart of an enemy's country, with a few troops, 
and not without apprehenſion that the two parties would join 
againſt him, did not think fit to ſtand upon terms. He only 
ſtipulated for leave to lead his troops into Guienne, where 
they ſerved to recover ſome. places, by the help of the earl of 
Armagnac and the lord d'Albret, who were not pleaſed with 


the peace. g 

This affair being ended, Henry enjoyed a profound tran- 
quility. He had nothing more to fear from France, which 
by inteſtine diviſions was become unable to hurt him. The 
Welſh ſought only to make their peace ; and the regent of 
Scotland, content to ſee the king his nephew in the hands of 
the Engliſh, minded only his private concerns. In fine, the 
mal-contents in England, being no longer ſupported by fo- 
reign princes, remained quiet. Henry made uſe of this 
calm to efface the ill impreſſions, his ſeverity and pro- 
ceedings with reſpect to x 4 parliament, had made in the 
minds of his ſubjects. He affected popularity, and ende- 
voured by all ſorts of means to ſhew, he thought of nothing 
leſs than ſtretching the prerogative royal. His endeavours 
were crowned with fach ſucceſs, that notwithſtanding bis 
ſeverity to his enemies, and refuſals to the houſe of com- 
mons, he was deemed a generous, mild, and moderate 
prince. What was before conſidered as an effect of his cruel 


and revengful temper, was now readily aſcribed to pure re- 
ceſſity, and the circumſtances of his affairs. It was, doubt- 


leſs, the latter behaviour of this prince, which led hiſto- 
rians to give him ſuch commendations, as his former actions 
no way deſerve. This example ſhews, how eaſy it is for a 
ſovereign to efface the diſadvantageous impreſſions entertained 
of him by his ſubjects, provided he is ſo wiſe and fortunate 
as to perſuade the world, he ſincerely intends to reform is 
conduct. | 
Whilſt Henry was endeavouring to recover his reputation, 
which had ſuffered a little fince his acceſſion to the throne, 
the prince of Wales was entirely deſtroying his own by bis 
daily exceſſes. Though he had naturally a great and ge- 
nerous heart, he ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by perions, 
who, to ſerve their own ends, flattered his paſſions, and di- 
verted him from the paths of virtue. His court was the te. 
ceptacle of libertines, debauchees, buffoons, paralſitcs, and 
the like. Nothing was talked of, but the riotous and extra- 
vagant pranks of the prince, or his companions. Such 2 
conduct in a prince, who was one day to fit on the throne, 
gave uncaſineſs to the conſiderate, who could not help dread- 
ing the conſequences. However, amidſt theſe apprehen. 
ſions, a ray of hope was ſeen to ſhine in a very unexpectc 
mark of moderation given by the prince. One of his favou- 


, ! 

f This pardon is dated December 22, at Weſtminſter, Ryme! * Fa 

tom, VIIL. p. 711. * 

8 This peace was concluded at Bourges, July 15, and from thenee ca 

the peace of Bourges. 3 

b Which was three hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold. 2» 
Daniel, Hiſt, Franc, tom, V. p. 595, 
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nes! being arraigned for felony before the chief juſtice k, 
w ſolved to be preſent at the trial, with deſign to over-awe 
17 8 7 e. But his preſence not preventing the criminal's 
oy EA ae he was ſo tranſported with paſſion, that he 
re k the judge on the face. The chief juſtice thus affronted, 
my dering the conſequences of ſuch an action, without re- 
— the quality of the offender, commanded him to be 
gat de on the ſpot, and committed to priſon I. Then was 
wy what would never have been expected, the prince quiet 
___ lamb, ſubmitting without murmuring to the judge's or- 
2 and ſuffering himſelf to be led to priſon without refilt- 
3 like a private perſon. 3 f 

The judge's courage, and the prince's moderation, were 
ually pleaſing to xhe king. Nevertheleſs, Henry, who 

2 exceſſively jealous of his crown, could not help giving 
"i to ſome people's infinuations, that his ſon had ill defigns 
Wong him. This belief troubling him extremely, he would 
© haps" have proceeded to extremities, in order to prevent 
the imagined danger, had not the prince taken timely care 
to remove his ſuſpicions. As ſoon as he was informed of his 
father's thoughts of him, he defired a private audience, and 
obtaining it, caſt himſelf at his feet, and ſaid, © Sir, I am 
told you have entertained a ſuſpicion of me, injurious to my 
honour, and to the reverence and veneration I have for your 

erlon. It is true, I freely confeſs, I have been guilty of 
jome intemperate ſallies, which deſerve your indignation. 

But I never had the leaſt thought of any attempt upon your 
perſon or government. They that dare charge me with fo 
monſtrous a crime, ſeek only to diſturb your quiet and mine. 
To clear myſelf of this imputation, I have taken the liberty 
to come and throw myſelt at your feet, humbly entreating 
you, to cauſe all my actions to be as rigorouſly examined, as 
thoſe of your meaneſt ſubjects. I am ready to undergo this 
ſtrict ſcrutiny, knowing you will be fully convinced of my 
jnnocence.“ The king ſeeing with what frankneſs the prince 
offered to vindicate himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy, and re- 
tored him to favour. ES 

[1413] In the beginning of the year 1413, Henry was 
ſ-ized with a diſtemper, which in three months laid him in 
his grave. Mezerai ſays, it was the leproſy. Others affirm, 
it was a ſort of apoplexy, which had frequent returns, and 
threw him into fits that took away his ſenſes. However 
this be, his diſtemper which ſeized him at ſeveral times, 

laſted near three months, and then brought him to his end u. 
A certain perſon having formerly told him, he ſhould die at 
Jeruſalem, he remembered the prediction, and verily be- 
lieved, God would make him his inſtrument to reſcue that 
city out of the hands of the infidels. Thus perſuaded, he 
fancied his death was not ſo near, and thought it his duty to 
dedicate the remainder of his days to that glorious expedi- 
tion. Accordingly he took the croſs, and calling a great 
council, communicated his defign, and ordered all things to 
be ſpeedily prepared for his voyage. But preſently after, 
the returns of his diſtemper * more frequent than uſual, 
he found, inſtead of undertaking ſuch an expedition, he _ 
to employ all his thoughts in prepaxations for death. His 
continual fear of loſing his crown, by reaſon of the many 
attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed with his years. 
Every time he went to bed, he ordered it to be laid on his 
pillow, left it ſhould be feized before he was dead. One day 
being tallen into ſo ſtrong a fit, that he was thought to re- 
fign his laſt breath, the prince of Wales took up the crown 
and carried it away. Soon after, the king recovering his 
ſenſes, and miſſing the crown, aſked what was become of it. 
Being told the prince had taken it, he ſent for him, and 
aſked him, whether he would rob him of his royalty even be- 
fore his death? The prince replied, © He never had any ſuch 
thoughts, but believing him dead, he had taken the crown 
as his lawful heir, and the only perſon that had a right to 
pretend to it. Nevertheleſs he thanked God he ſaw him 
again recovered, and heartily wiſhed he might long live to 
wear it himſelf.” At the ſame time he went for the crown 
and laid it in its place. 


| Sir T. Elliot ſays, it was one of his ſervants. Stow's Ann. p. 342. 

William Gaſcoigne. Stow, ibid. 
Io the king's bench. Ibid, 

* He had called a parliament, to meet at Weſtminſter, on Feb. 2, but 
being ul, nothing could be done. Walſ. p. 382. 

" His body was conveyed, by water, to Feverſham; and from thence, 
land, to Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interred. His tomb is of alabaſ- 
&r, parcel gilt, and ſeems to have been erected b queen Joan of Na- 
Tarte, his ſecond wife, whoſe efligies lies upon his right hand, and is placed 

WIXt two pillars on the north fide the chapel of St. Thomas Becket, 
1 to the monument of Edward the Black Prince. Sandf. Geneal. 
. 275. 

here is no mention of any works either of magnificence or charity done 
M4 thus king, except a college at Battelfield, in Shropſhire, and his contri- 
"ing towards the foundation of Fotheringay college in Northamptonſhire, 
* begun in 1412, by Edward Plantagenet, duke of Vork. Stow's 
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Henry's laſt fit ſeized him in St. Edward's chapel, as he 
was worſhipping at that ſaint's ſhrine. He was carried to the 
lodgings of the abbot of Weſtminſter, which were neacer than his 
own. Some time after, recovering his ſpeech, and finding 
himſelf in a ſtrange place, he aſked where he was; he wag 
told, at the abbot's of Weſtminſter, in a chamber called je- 
ruſalem. Theſe words putting him in mind of the fore- 
mentioned prediction, he thought only of dying. Before he 
expired, he ſent for the prince his eldeſt fon, and gave him 
many excellent inſtructions, among which he could not for- 
bear ſhewing ſome douhts concerning his right to the crown. 
He told him alſo, he was afraid his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, would diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of the throne, 
It is not known, whether theſe fears were occaſioned by his 
ſecond ſon's reſtleſs temper, or by ſome engagement with him, 
when he conceived a ſuſpicion of his eldeſt. Be this as it 
will, the prince anſwered, that being his lawful heir, he 
would endeavour to keep the crown by the ſame methods he 
had himſelf preſerved it during his life. As for the duke of 
Clarence, if he behaved as he ought, he ſhould always find 
him a kind brother ; but if he pretended to do otherwiſe, he 
knew how to make him return to his duty. The king ſaid 
nothing more, except that he recommended him to the pro- 
tection of heaven. A few moments after, he refigned his 
laſt breath, on the 2oth of March 1413, in the forty-fixth 
year of his age, having reigned thirteen years, five months, 
and twenty one days u. | 

Mott of the hiſtorians have endeavoured to give, in my 
opinion, a very unſuitable idea of this prince. They ſpeak 
with praiſe of his mildneſs, clemency, generoſity, valour, 
and many other virtues, which appear more 1n their writings 
than in his actions. If he had ſome reputation, whilſt a pri- 
vate perſon, he does not ſeem to have increaſed or main- 
tained it, after his acceſſion to the throne. His diſtinguiſh- 
ing character was an extreme jealouſy of a crown, acqui- 
red by ways not univerſally approved, and preſerved by ſhed- 
ding a torrent of noble blood, The death of Richard II. 
will be an indelible ſtain to his memory, though his uſurpa- 
tion of the throne could be juſtified. In ſhort, he performed 
nothing remarkable to aftord matter for panegyric. His 
expeditions into Scotland and Wales, have nothing to diſtin- 
guiſh him with honour. If he happily freed himſelf ſrom 
all the conſpiracies againſt him, he was chiefly indebted to 
the mayor of Cirenceſter, the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and the 
earl of Weſtmorland. The battle of Shrewſbury, wherein 
he vanquiſhed young Percy, is the only notable action in his 
whole reign. His continual fear of inſurrection, cauſed him 
to neglect ſeveral opportunities of humbling France, and re- 
covering the provinces loſt by his predeceſfors. He even 
ſuffered many inſults from the French, Scots, Welſh, and 


Bretons, without ſhewing much reſentment. In fine, he 


employed all his thoughts in preſerving his crown, and a- 
voiding all occaſions by which it might be endangered. 
This prudent policy ought to be the chief, if not the ſole 
ſubject of his encomium, as it was the ſole motive of his 
actions, wherein nothing appears to render him eminent. 
Though he had cauſed Richard II. to be depoſed for uſurp- 
ing an abſolute power, he did not feem, by his conduct, to 
have ſo great an averſion for that crime, as he pretended, 
when it was his intereſt to expoſe it. It is true, towards the 
end of his life, he ſeemed to have formed a defign, to follow 
maxims more conformable to the nation's liberties. But God 
was not pleaſed to allow him time to ſhew the effects of 
this reſolution . 

When I confider the exceſhve commendations beſtowed 
on this prince, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that the glory of 
being the firſt burner of heretics, and of protecting the 
clergy againſt the attempts of the houſe of commons, were 
the main ſprings of all theſe encomiums. It is well known, 
the ecclefiaſtics are as zealous in praiſing their benefactors, 
as in blackening their oppoſers. 

During this reign, the famous Robert Knolles, William 
Wickham ?, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Richard Whitting- 


So called from Wickham in Hampſhire, where he was born, in 1324. 
His father's name was John Perrot. After he had been bred at Wincheſter 
and Oxford, he returned to his patron Nicholas Wedal, who had been at the 
charge of his education, He atterwards became known to Edward III. and 
having a genius for architecture, was made ſurveyor of the king's buildings. 
His direction for rebuilding Windſor caſtle gave great fatisfaftion, and occa- 
ſioned his promotion at court, where he paſſed through the offices of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, privy ſeal, &c. He was preferred to the ſee of Wincheſtcr in 
1367, and ſoon after made lord chancellor of en It is ſaid, being 
repreſented to the king as a man of no learning, and not fit for a biſhopaic ; 
he told the king, that what he wanted in learning himſelf, he would ſupply 
with being the tounder of learning, Accordingly he began the building of 
New College in Oxford, and laid the firſt ſtone himſelf, March 1, 1379. 
It was finiſbed in ſeven years. In 1387, on the 26th of March, he likewite 
laid in perſon the ſirſt ſtone of his Foc Sa at Wincheſter, which he deſigned 
a3 a nurſery for that at Oxford. Upon this foundation he ſettled an eftate 
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ton, mayor 1 of London, were eminent for works of cha- 
rity and uſeful foundations, | 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, too famous poets 
that flouriſhed in this reign, are generally reckoned the firſt 
reformers of the Engliſh tongue *. 
Henry had by dry Bohun * daughter of the earl of He- 


for a warden, ten fellows, two ſchoolmaſters, and ſeventy ſcholars. He died 
in the fourth year of Henry IV. aged eighty years, and lies buried in St. 
Swithin's church, in Wincheſter, in a ſtately monument of his own erecting 
in his life time. 

Among other things, he built Newgate in 1420, above half of St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, in Weſt-Smithfield, and the library in Grey Friars, 
now called Chriſt's hoſpital.— King Henry IV. inſtituted the duchy court, 
in honour of the houſe of Lancaſter, to the end, the lands belonging to the 
duchy might, in all following times, be diſtinguiſhed from the lands of the 
crown. —In the year 1411, the Guild-hall in London, began to be rebuilt, 
as it now ſtands. Stow's Survey, b. III. p. 40. 

r Geoffrey Chaucer was a man of quality, wit, and rl! He was 
in great favour with king Edward III. and his ſucceſſor Richard II. by whom 
he was employed in ſome 4 negotiations, both at home and abroad. 
In 1374, king Edward III. allowed him a pitcher of wine a day, out of his 
cellars. And in 1398, Richard II. made him a grant of an hogſhead of 
wine every year, beſides a penſion of twenty pounds a year out of the exche · 


Henry IV, by the indenture of his third year, contracted, that a pound 
weight of gold of the old ſtandard was to make by tale forty-five nobles, 
amouming to fiftcen pounds, or a proportionable number of half or quarter 
nobles ; and a pound weight of filver of the old ſterling, to make by tale 
ſeventy-five groſſes (i. e. groats) amounting to twenty-five ſhillings ; or a 
hundred and fifty half grotſes, going for two-pence a piece; or three hun- 
dred ſterlings, going for pence a piece; or fix hundred half ſterlings, or 
half-pence, called here mailes. His groats and half groats have his head 
crowned within a roſe, which the leſſer pieces have not, HEN RIC. DI. GRA. 


reford, four ſons and two daughters, namely, Henry hi, fas 
ceſſor, Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, 


and Humphrey, created duke of Gloceſter by Henry y 
his brother. Blanch, the eldeſt of the daughters, was I 


ried to Lewis Barbatus, elector palatine, and Philippa bi 
ſecond, was wife of Eric king of Denmark and Norway, a 


quer; both which were continued by Henry IV. See Rymer's Feed, tom. Vir 
. 35, tom. VIII. p. 155 51, 94, Kc. He lived moſtly about Wood(tycy, 4 
ew-Elm, in Oxfordſhire, where he had a confiderable eſtate; and d — 
in 1400, was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. His fon, was Thomas Cha. 
— of the houſe of commons, in the ſecond year of Henry V. Alice, — 
aughter of this Thomas, married firſt, ſir John Philips; ſecondly, Tims 
de Montacute, earl of Saliſbury ; and thirdly, William de la Pole, duke * 
Suffolk; and by theſe two laſt matches, as well ascher father's deſcent, the 8 
= of Chaucer became allied to the greateſt houſes in England, His friend 
and companion John Gower, who joined with him in refining the Englith 
language, was of the family of the Gowers, of Sittenham, in Yorkſhire, *; 
lies buried in St. Mary Overy's church, in Southwark, part of which he - 
built. Stow's Ann. p. 326. and Survey, b. IV. p. 8. a 
* Who died in 1304. She was the ſecond daughter, and one of 4. 
co-heireſſes of Hun phrey de Bobun, carl of Hereford, Eflex, and Non. 


ampton. Walfingham, p. 3 50. King Henry had no children b 
of Navarre his ſecond 1 * y Joanna 


Ying 


REX ANGL. z. FRANC, Reverſe, ros vi DEUM ADTVTORE wmeyy vn: 

CALISHE, (ſee fig. i.) The halfpenny, UENRAIcus REX AN GI. * 
VILLA cATIs IE. (See fig. 2.) In the fourth year of his reign, it was enad 1 
that foreign money be ſent out of the kingdom, or re- coined; that 3 rd 
of the bullion be coined in halfpence, and farthings; and that Galley þ,i; 
pence be not payable as formerly, in great deceit of the people. Of that, 
farthings, the author-of Num. Brit. Hiſtoria, ſays he has one inſcribe. 
Hes D. G. ROSA. SIEs SPI, Reverie, CIVITAS LONDON, bs 


14. HENRY'V. ſirnamed of MONMOUTH. 


ENRY IV. not having the happineſs to be beloved by 

the Engliſh, his death was not much regarded. The 
ciergy alone lamented his loſs, becauſe in his reign they had 
met with great favour and protection. But the reſt of the 
people eaſily forgot a prince, who, after his acceſſion to the 
crown, had performed nothing memorable, and ſhed more of 
his ſubje&ts' blood than of the enemies of the ſtate. The very 
peace enjoyed by the Engliſh during his whole reign, was not 
grateful to them. War would have been thought more 
beneficial, ſince a fairer opportunity to recover what was loſt 
in France had never offered. So, in expectation that the 


prince his ſon would revive the glory of the Engliſh name, 


which ſeemed buried in oblivion fince the reign of Edward 
III. they joyfully beheld him ſucceeding a father, from whom 
nothing very advantageous to the kingdom could be expected, 


- though his reign had been longer. In the preſent juncture, 


England wanted an active and warlike king, who knew how 
to take advantage of the commotions in France. On the 
other hand, war was become neceſſary to difpel the ill hu- 
mours ſpread over the kingdom in the late reign. 
. Henry of Monmouth, 1o called from the place of his 
birth ®, was exactly of the temper defired by the Engliſh, 
He was naturally of an elevated and enterpriſing genius. For 
this reaſon the king his father had always kept him at a di- 
ſtance from affairs, ſuch a genius being too apt to breed ſu- 
ſpicion in ſo miſtruſtful a prince. He had been a ſtudent in 
acen's college in Oxford, under the tuition of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, his uncle b, chancellor of that univerſity. Here, 
in his tender years the principles of honour and virtue were 
ſo carefully imprinted in his mind, that they could never after 
be effaced. In his very childhood, he ſhewed a ſtrong incli— 
nation for war, which, increaſing with his years, the king his 
tather thought proper to indulge. Art eighteen years of age, 
he commanded an army againſt the Welſh, and defeated them 
in two battles. But his victories did him an unſpeakable 
prejudice, The king his father, exceſſively zealous of his 
authority, and dreading the conſequences of ſo noble a begin- 
ning, confidercd his ſon's reputation as likely one day to prove 
deſtructive of his quiet. Diſturbed at the thought, he re- 
moved him from all warlike, as he had done from all civil 
offices, for fear it ſhould be out of his power to check his 


2 He was horn there in 1388. Sandford, p. 777, 

> Henry Beaufort, ſecond fon of Jom of Gaunt, by Catherine Swin- 
ford, conſecrated June 23, 1406. Ibid. p. 261. 

© He is ſaid, among other pranks, to diſguiſe himſclf, and lie in wait for 
the receivers of his father's rents, and in the perſon of a lyghwayman, to ſet 
ub and io them. In ſuch rencounters, he ſometimes happened to be 


flight, when once he ſhould take wing. Reduced to a fate 
of idleneſs, the prince, naturally active, ſought employment, 
Unhappily by the inſtigation of ſome about him, and perkays 
by the direction of the king his father, he ran into diſhonour- 
able courſes, and abandoned himſelf to exceſſes, un becoming 
his birth, and injurious to his reputation . Notwithſtanding 
all this, his good diſpoſition failed not to ſhew itſelf upon cer- 
tain occaſions. His moderation in ſuffering himſelf to be led 
to priſon, by order of the judge he had affronted, was a clear 
evidence that the ſeeds of virtue were not entirely deſtroycl 
in his mind by ſenſuality, Accordingly, the king his father, 
who was not ignorant of his talents, was afraid of him, 
though a young prince, drowned as it were in pleaſures, did 
not ſeem likely to give him diſturbance, The Engliſh them- 
ſelves were not prejudiced againſt him. Indeed his wild ſallies 
might give occafion to fear, they ſhould one day be unhappy 
under his goyernment. But, upon certain occaſions, ther 
obſeryed in him tokens of generofity, virtue, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, which inſpired them with hopes of a happy change in 
his perſon. 

Immediately after the death of his father, the prince was 
proclaimed, by the name of Henry the fifth. Inſtead of di- 
ſputing the crown, thoſe who had been moſt averſe to the 
advancement of the houſe of Lancaſter, were the firſt to pay 
him their duty. The earl of March himſelf, relying on lis 
generoſity, came and voluntarily put himſelf into his hands, 
to give him a convincing proof of his fincere intention to leave 
him in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne. In fine, ſuch con- 
fidence did the Engliſh place in him, that, contrary to cuſtom, 
they offered to take the oath of allegiance, even before he 3s 
crowned. But he declined, in a modeſt and obliging manner, 
the receiving that teſtimony of their eſtcem. He told them, 
it was not reaſonable, they ſhould ſwear to be faithful to him. 
before he himſelf had taken a ſolemn oath to govern them 
with equity and according to law. This moderation, Wh 
charmed all, totally effaced the diſadvantageous impreſſion 
given by his former conduct, to thoſe by whom he was 3% 
well known. ; 

The ceremony of his coronation being performed on tds 
gth of April d, he granted that very day a general pardon 10! 
all crimes, except murders and rapes. His firſt proceeding 


ſoundly beaten, but always rewarded ſuch of his father's officers, 3s made te 
ſtouteſt reh ſtance. Stow's Ann. p. 342. ' 8 

4 Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, performed the oſlice of _ 
ſteward; and Hemy Fitzhugh, that of high conſtable, upon this fglc1m . 
caſion. Rymer's Fœd, tom, IX. p. 2. 
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lainly ſhewed the u rightneſs of his intentions, and his re- 
{olution worthily to Il the throne to which he was raiſed. 
Before he applied himſelf to the affairs of the ſtate, he called 
before him the companions of his former riots, and, ex- 
horting them to leave off their lewd life, diſmiſſed them with 
liberal preſents, but withal, ſtrictly —_ them, upon pain 
of incurring his diſpleaſure, not to preſume to come near 
the court. The aſtoniſhment of theſe men, who. expected 

te other things, was as great as the admiration of the 
witneſſes to a reformation, which afforded fo pleaſing a proſpect. 

After this firſt proof of his wiſdom, the king continued , 
without ceaſing, to give many others, which could admit of 
no doubt. In the firſt place, he chole for his council, per- 
{ons of the greateſt gravity, abilities, and repute among his 
ſubjects. Then he removed ſome of the judges, and ad- 
vanced ſuch in their room, as to the knowledge, of the law, 
joined a perfect integrity. He did the ſame with regard to 
inferior magiſtrates, and took particular care to fill the va- 
cant benefices, with perſons of ſound principles and known 

ik. 

"Nothing remained to confirm the good opinion already 
conceived of him, but to diſplay his martial virtues, and give 
proofs of his piety. As to the firſt, he ſhewed, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, that he was ſecond to none of his 

redeceſſors, as the reader will have reaſon to be convinced 
hereafter. As for his piety, he ſoon became famous by two 
fignal inſtances. Indeed the firſt might be very ambiguous, 
but it was confidered then as the moſt certain fign, and beſt 
proof of the fincere intentions of a prince, to promote the 
glory of God: I mean his condeſcenſion for the clergy, in 
promiting to perſecute the Wickliffites or Lollards. The 
other mark of his piety, was his care to repair, as far as lay 
in his power, the injury done to Richard II. He ordered the 
body of that prince to be removed from the abbey of Lang- 
ley ©, where it was indecently buried, to Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, and laid by Anne of Luxemburgh his queen. After 
performing this duty, he founded three religious houſes near 
Shene i, where Richard's ſoul was to be prayed for night and 
day. 

The parliament that was called ſome time before, met on 
the 15th of May, well inclined to the new king. Several 
ſtatutes were enacted, tending to the preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, and of the peoples? rights and privileges 5, Henry 
freely gave his aſſent to all theſe ſtatutes, and particularly to 
an act to prevent frauds, in the election of members of parlia- 
ment. The conduct of Richard II. and ſome attempts of the 
late king, rendered this act abſolutely neceſſary h. 

Whilſt the parliament was employed in the public affairs, 
the convocation of the clergy was fitting, under the direction 
of Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This pre- 
late, being extremely incenſed againſt the Lollards, had ob- 
tained of the late king an order to ſend commiſſioners to 
Oxford, to take informations concerning the doctrine of 
the Wickliffites. The buſineſs of theſe commiſſioners was to 
diſcover the chief abettors of this hereſy, and how it came 
to be ſpread in the kingdom, and particularly in the dioceſes 
of London, Hereford, and Rocheſter. At their return, they 

preſented their informations to the archbiſhop, who laid them 
before the convocation. After ſeveral debates, it was reſolved, 
there was no poſhbility of extirpating the Lollard hereſy, 
unleſs care was taken to inflict exemplary puniſhments on the 
principal favourers thereof ; that among theſe, fir John Old- 
caſtle, baron of Cobham, was to be deemed the moſt con- 
liderable and dangerous: that therefore, as a terror to the 
whole ſect, their principal protector ſhould be firſt attacked, 
and a proceſs formed againſt him for hereſy. But as Old- 
caſtle was the king's domeſtic, and in his favour, it was 
thought, that method might give offence, unleſs the king was 
acquainted with it 6-500 opt ; and his leave defired to proſe- 
cute the heretic. The archbiſhop undertaking the affair, 
waned on the king with complaints againſt Oldcaſtle. He 
tried to perſuade him, that fire and faggot were the only 
means of extirpating hereſy, and that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the intereſt of religion, to proceed againſt Oldcaſtle, 
according to the utmoſt rigour of the law. The king having 
calmly heard him, replied, he could never appprove of force 
in reclaiming heretics, and the rather as experience had but 
too frequently ſhewn, that rigorous methods were as effectual 
againft truth, as againſt. error: that he would talk himſelf 
with Oldcaſtle, and try to reſtore him to the right way, and 


From the chur 
in Hertfordſhire. 
e One of Carthuſians, called the houſe of Jeſus of Bethlehem; another of 
Celeſtine monks, who obſerved the rule of St. Benedict; and the third of 
ndgetin nuns. Theſe two laſt monaſteries had one church in common; 
enuus above under the roof, the brothers below on the ground; both mo- 
alteries were ſeparately incloſed. Dugdale's Monaſt. vol. I. p. 973. 
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if he could not ſucceed, would then give leave for a proceſs 
againſt him. Mean while, to give the clergy ſome ſatisfac- 
tion, he iſſued out a proclamation, forbidding the Lollards 
to hold any meetings, and charging his ſubjects not to be 
preſent at their preachings . A few days after, he was plcaſed 
to talk with Oldcaſtle, and finding him immoveable, no longer 
oppoſed the clergy's requeſt. 

The archbiſhop having obtained the King's leave, ſent a 
ſummons to Oldcaſtle, who, refuſing ta own the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops, ſlighted the citation. He would not even 
ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him; ſo that it was fixed upon the 
great gates of the cathedral in Rocheſter. Henry, provoked 
at ſo haughty a proceeding, ordered him to be apprehended 
and committed to the Tower. On the 28th of September, 
the priſoner was brought before the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by 
two other biſhops and ſeveral ecclefiaſtics. As they could 
get no anſwers from him, but what were directly repugnant 
to the eſtabliſhed opinions of thoſe days, they pronounced 
him heretic, and delivered him over to the ſecular power. 
His death would have immediately followed his condemna- 
tion, if by the help of his friends or carcleflneſs of his guards, 
he had not found means to eſcape out of priſon. He went 
and concealed himſelf in Wales, where his perſecutors left 
him not undiſturbed, as will hereafter be ſeen. Theſe are all 
the remarkable particulars, with regard to domeſtic affairs, 
that happened from the 2oth of March, 1413, to the end of 
December, the ſame year. 

I am now going to enter upon the relation of the war, re- 
newed by Henry V. againſt France : a war which had laſted 
ever fince the breach of rhe treaty of Bretigny, though often 
interrupted by truces in the late reigns. E order to give a 
juſt idea of this prince's motives to carry his arms into France, 
it will be neceſſary to repreſent the then ſtate of that king- 
dom : otherwiſe, it would be very difficult to underſtand the 
ſequel. 

Charles VT. afflicted with a diſtemper, which rendered him 
moſt part of his time, uncapable of governing, had three ſons, 
Lewis, John, and Charles. The eldeſt, who bore the title of 
dauphin and duke of Guienne, was a prince of an indifferent 
character. At fixteen years of age, he had taken to a 
debauched life; and moreover, was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
principles, that led him to arbitrary power, and carried him 
into many exceſſes. His favourites indulged him in this 
courſe of life, and could not bear that he ſhould be told of a 
reformation, by which they would have been ſo great loſers. 
On the contrary, to prevent the execution of a certain project, 
formed for the better governing of the kingdom, and approved 
by an affembly of the chief men, they inſpired their young 
maſter with a defire to hold the reigns of the government 
himſelf, during his father's diſtemper. They intimated to 
him, that the duke of Burgundy had ſeized it without any 
right, and-that none could claim it to the prejudice of the 
king's eldeſt ſon, ſince he exceeded the age fixed by the or- 
dinance of Charles V. for the king's majority. Upon this 
foundation, they adviſed him to ſupplant the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by ſeizing the Baſtile, in order to hinder the Parifians 
from aſſiſting him. The project was executed ſhortly after, 
by means of the governor of that fortreſs, whom the dauphin 
had gained to his intereſt, But he had not long reaſon to re- 
Joice at the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe, Upon the firſt rumour 
of it in Paris, the citizens, privately encouraged by the duke 
of Burgundy, took up arms, to the number of ten or twelve 
thouſand men. One part inveſted the Baſtile, the other, 
under the conduct of a ſurgeon, John de Troye, came before 
the dauphin's palace, who, not expecting an inſurrection, 
found no other remedy but to appear at the window, to 
try to appeaſe them, but nothing was able to ſtop them. After 
breaking open the doors of the palace, they ruſhed into the 
apartments, and carried away above twenty perſons, whom they 
accuſed of corrupting the prince, and threw them into priſon. 
On the other hand, the governor of the Baſtile, being ſeized 
with fear, delivered up the fortreſs to the duke of Burgundy, 
who, in ſpite of the dauphin's efforts, continued maſter of 
the government. It was during theſe troubles, which hap- 
pened in March, 1413, that Henry IV. died in England, and 
Henry V. his ſon, aſcended the throne. 

Whilſt the new king was employed in ſettling his affairs 
at home, the troubles were renewed in France. At the end, 
of April, the ſeditious took it in their heads to wear white 
hoods, as a badge of diſtinction. John de Troye, at the 


clerk, receiver, or bailiff, ſhould be attorney in the king's courts, during the 


See Statutes, 1 Henry V. 
n This parliament granted the king, for four years, the like ſubſidy of 


ſtaple ware, tonnage and poundage, as had been granted to king Henry IV. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 535 
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head of an armed mob, brought one to the dauphin, who 
durſt not refuſe it. The king himſelf happening to be in the 
ſtreet, as he was going to the church of Notre Dame, was 
obliged by the: ſeditious to take a white hood. But their in- 
ſolence did not ſtop here. Two days after, their leader 
came to the palace of St. Pol, where the king lodged: there, 
in preſence of the whole court, he undertook to juſtify the 
impriſonment of the dauphin's officers, and added, there were 
{till at court many more, that equally deſerved to be puniſhed. 
At the ſame time, without regarding the entreaties of the 
dauphin, or the king himſelf, he ſeized a great number of 
lords and ladies, and carried them to priſon. Lewis of Ba- 
varia himſelf, the queen's brother, was not ſpared. The 
king, not being able to withſtand the torrent, was forced to 
content that ſome of the priſoners ſhould be proſecuted, 
and go to Paris in a white hood, to enroll certain edicts, de- 
manded by the ſeditious. 

The dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the factious, 
or rather by the duke of Burgundy, his father-in-law, their 
private director, could not bear to remain in a ſituation ſo 
contrary to his temper, without endeavouring to free himſelf. 
The heads of the Orleans faction, who had been forced to 
ſign a treaty, which removed them from Paris and the court, 
were the only perſons from whom he could expect any aid. 
He contrived therefore a ſecret negotiation with them, and, 
the better to hide his defign, went and conferred with 
them in perſon, under colour of proguring an agreement 
between the two parties, concerning ſome breaches of the 
peace of Bourges. After making a combination, he ſo ma- 
naged, thar a peace was confirmed ; and by the new treaty, 
ſigned at Pontoiſe, the Orleans party were allowed to come 
and pay their reſpects to the king at Paris. 

Mean while the duke of Burgundy, judging, by the dau- 
phin's former attempt, what he was to expect trom him, had 
reſolved to ſecure aſſiſtance, in caſe of need. To that end, 
in June he had ſent, as earl of Flanders, an embaſly to 
England, whereof Ralph, provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges, 
was chief, under pretence of renewing the treaty of commerce 
between the Engliſh and Flemings ; but in reality, to pro- 
poſe an alliance with Henryk. This appears by the king's 
commiſhon, at the ſame time to the biſhop of St. David's 
and the ear] of Warwick, to conclude a perſonal alliance be- 
tween him and the duke of Burgundy. It is hardly to be 
doubted, that the duke had then formed a defign to make a 
league with the king of England. We ſhall hereafter ſee much 
plainer proofs of the matter. This deſign was not however 
ſo ſpeedily executed. Probably the duke had no other in- 
tent, than to ſecure the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, in caſe he 
ſhould be prefled as he was in the reign of Henry IV. Other- 
wiſe, he did not think it neceſſary to haſten the concluſion of 
the affair. 

Whatever his deſign was, Henry thought he ſhould not 
neglect ſo favourable an opportunity, to foment troubles in 
France, of which he might make an advantage. For that 
purpoſe, he fent, ſhortly after, embaſſadors to Paris. Their 
public inſtructions were, to preſs the court of France to ob- 
ſerve better than hitherto, the twenty-eight years truce. 
Secondly, to confirm the fame, or make a new truce. 
Laſtly, they had power to adjuſt all the differences between 
England and France. Very likely, one of the king's mo- 
tives in ſending the embaſly, was to be perfectly informed 
of the poſture of affairs in that kingdom. But his chief aim 
was to conclude with the duke of Burgundy the alliance 
propoſed by that prince. This evidently appears by a fourth 
commiſſion, impowering them to ſign an alliance between 
him and the duke, and between their reſpective dominions. 
It cannot therefore be doubted, that the provoſt of St. Donas 
laid the foundation of this negotiation in his firſt journey to 
London. This was tranſacted in July, 1413. 

The next month produced alterations in the affairs of 
France, very advantageous to Henry, The Orleans party, 
at the head of which were the duke of Orleans the king's 
nephew, the duke of Berri his uncle, the duke of Bourbon, 
the duke of Alenſon, the earls of Eu and Vendome, were 
come near Paris, purſuant to the liberty given them. At 
the ſame time, the dauphin, by his imrigues, had gained 
great numbers of the citizens, who promiſed to aſſiſt him. 
Whereupon he ordered his friends to take up arms, and 
marched about the ſtreets of Paris, at the head of - thirty 
thouſand men. The conſternation of the oppoſite party was 


* Thomas, duke of Clarence, general of the forces ſent into France by 
the late king, returned to . this year, about Eaſter. Walſingham, 
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of Henry Chicheley, biſhop of St. David's; Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick; William le Zouche, lieutenant governor of Calais; Henry, lord 
Scrope ; Ralph Grenchurſt, doctor of laws; and Richard Holme, Ry- 
ers Fe. tom IX. p. 34. Their commiſſion and inſtructions bare date 


ſo great that they quitted the Louvre, the ton hou fe an 
the Baſtile, of which they were in poſſeſſion, without I 
ing to make the leaſt reſiſtance. The duke of Burgundy 0s 
ceiving it was not in his power to reſiſt the torrent, ad 
dreading moreover the .arrival of the Orleans party, ky: 
were not far off, choſe to retire into Flanders. N 

No ſooner was he gone, but the Orleans faction bee, 
uppermoſt at court, without the dauphin's reaping any 8 
vantage. The king being then in one of bis intetvals, 4. 
ſumed the government, and entertained ſo ſtrong an affection 
for the duke of Orleans his nephew, that he ſuffercd himiſe 
to be wholly guided by his counſels. The young dube 
improving this advantage, cauſed divers edicts to be py, 
liſhed againſt the duke of Burgundy, and the authors of the 
former ſedition to be proſecuted, ſeveral of whom _ 
put to death. 


Shortly after, the embaſſadors of France and England 
meeting at Lelingham in Picardy, to negotiate a peace 
agreed that the truce ſhould be inviolably kept till the firſ of 
June next enſuing n. During the negotiation, the Engliſh 
embaſladors intimated, that the king Retr maſter expected 
France ſhould reſtore whatever was taken from England, 
ſince the treaty of Bretigny. This was in effect the cauſe gf 
the war, which had ſubſiſted ever ſince the violation of that 
treaty, and this demand contained nothing extraordinar 
However, the court of France having flattered themſelves, 
that after the death of Edward III. the kings of England 
would think no more of proſecuting their intentions, were 
extremely alarmed at this declaration, The poſture of their 
affairs made them juſtly fear the renewal of the war. 80 
without loſs of time, were diſpatched to London, the arch. 
biſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d'Albret, and Col, one of 
the king's ſecretaries, under pretence of endeavouring to 
make peace, but in reality to diſcover Henry's intentions, 
The embaſſadors arrived at London in October, and could 
only obtain a prolongation of the truce, for what time they 
pleaſed n. | 

Whilſt they were in England, the court of France conti- 
nued their proceedings againſt the duke of Burgundy and his 
adherents, many of whom ſuffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Lewis d' Anjou, king of Sicily, who had with him 
a daughter of the duke of Burgundy, affianced to his eldeſt 
ſon, reproachfully tent her back to her father. Shortly after, 
he gave one of his daughters in marriage to Charles earl of 
Ponthieu, the king's third ſon, who was not yet full thirteen 
years old. Nothing could prove more fatal to France than 
this marriage. The young prince, eſpouſing the intereſt and 
paſſion of the king his father-in-law, became ſworn enemy 
to the duke of Burgundy. At the ſame time, he incurred 
the hatred of the duke, who, though in exile, had ſtill a 
powerful party in the kingdom. This mutual animoſity, 
which continually increaſed, was the occafion of many cala- 
mities in France. | 

Mean while, the dauphin, reaping no advantage from the 
late revolution at court, could not behold, without extreme 
concern, the duke of Orleans at the head of affairs, whilſt 
himſelf was without credit, and like-a priſoner in the Lou- 
vre, where he was narrowly watched. This conſtraint being 
inſupportable to a prince of his character, he readily liſtened 
to the duke of Burgundy's offer of aſſiſtance, to place him in 
the poſt to which he was entitled by his birth. They en— 
tered therefore into a ſort of league to expel the duke of Or- 
leans from court. The duke of Burgundy — thus ſecured 
the dauphin, approached Paris at the head of an army, pre- 
tending his deſign was to free the dauphin his ſon-in-law from 
captivity. He imagined, Paris would declare in his favour, 
but ſo good order was kept, that nothing ſtirred. During 
theſe tranſactions, the king, who for ſome time had been in 
one of his uſual fits, recovering his ſenſes, publiſhed againſt 
the duke of Burgundy a thundering edict, ſtiling him trai- 
tor and enemy of the ſtate. The edict joined to the ſmall 
hopes that Paris would declare for him, cauſed the duke to 
return into Flanders. Let us leave for a moment the at- 
fairs of France, to which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to re- 
turn, fince they are the chief ſubject of this reign, in order 
to ſee what paſſed in England in the beginning of the year 

1414. 

[1414] Mention was made in the late reign of the tuo 
attempts of the commons, to ſtrip the clergy of a good part 
of their revenues, though without ſucceſs. The clerg) 


July 14. Ibid. and p. 36, &c. 
m In this truce the Scots were included. Ibid. 
a Only for one year, beginning at February 2, 1414. Ibid. p. 94. 
„This year the greateſt part of Norwich was burnt, Walſingham. P, 
382,—January 3, 1414, a truce for ten years concluded between Englans 
and Bretagne, Rymer's Fœd. tom, IX. p. 89— 85. 
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ud not doubt that theſe attempts were the fruit of the 
30 rie of the Lollards. Probably, this was one of the 
rincipal cauſes of their hatred to theſe pretended heretics, 
For the ſame reaſon, in the late convocation, they had re- 
ſolved to uſe the moſt violent means to ext irpate a hereſy, 
to them ſo deteſtable. Oldcaſtle, a man of good family, 
and extraordinary merit P, was deſtined to be the firſt victim 
for a terror to the whole ſect. But by good fortune he had 
eſcaped out of the hands of his enemies. It was with great 
concern, that the archbiſhop heard the king ſay, he did not 
approve of rigorous methods. He even plainly enough 
newed it to be his real opinion, ſince, after Oldcaſtle's 
eſcape, he took no care to have him apprehended. It was 
evident, fo long as the king was in theſe moderate ſenti- 
ments, the clergy would hardly be able to have their deſire 
upon the heretics. So, it was their intereſt, that the king 
ſnould have other ſentiments more agreeable to the barba- 
rous zeal, wherewith eccleſiaſtics are generally animated, 
Nothing was more conducive to that end, than to make 
him believe the Lollards had a defign upon his perſon, and 
were forming conſpiracies to overturn the ſtate, Accord- 
ingly, tO this the clergy applied themſelves without loſs of 
tine, The late proclamation againſt their aſſembling, 
quickly furniſhed them with a fair opportunity. The Lol- 
lards continued their meetings, notwithſtanding the procla- 
mation, though with all poſſible ſecrecy. As they durſt not 
afſemble in houſes for fear of being diſcovered, they com- 
monly choſe ſome unfrequented place in the country to wor- 
ſhip God after their manner. Some of them reſolving to 
aſſemble without one of the gates of London, in a place 
called St. Giles's fields, which was then covered with buſhes, 
were, as it often happens on ſuch occaſions, betrayed by 
falſe brethren. The diſcovery afforded their enemies the op- 
portunity they were eagerly ſeeking. The king was then at 
Eltham, about ſeven miles from London, where he defigned 
to keep his Chriſtmas. He little expected a conſpiracy 


againſt his perſon, when ſuddenly towards night he was told, 


that Oldcattle was in St. Giles's, with twenty thouſand Lol- 
hrds. It was further ſaid, that their defign was to kill the 
king, the princes his brothers, and all the lords, ſpiritual 
and temporal, who were not their friends. Certainly it was 
very unlikely, that twenty thouſand men ſhould be able to 
aſſemble at the very gates of London, without being obſerved. 
It was ſtill more improbable, that Oldcaſtle, an experienced 
warrior, ſhould chooſe St. Giles's fields, overgrown as they 
were with-buſhes and ſhrubs, for the rendezvous of his 
troops. Nevertheleſs the news was confirmed by ſo many 
circumſtances, that the king could not help crediting the re- 
port. He immediately drew together as many armed men as 
was poſhble, and ordered the gates of London to be ſhut, leſt 
the populace ſhould go and aſſiſt the rebels 1. As he was 
naturally very bold, he reſolved to attack them before they 
had taken all their meaſures. He arrived upon the place 
about midnight, and finding about fourſcore or a hundred 
perſons, fell upon them. There were about twenty Killed 
and fixty taken. Unhappily they had brought arms with 
them for their defence, in caſe they were attacked by their 
perſecutors. It was this, probably, that helped to convince 
the King of their ill defign. This alone, however, would not 
have been capable of perſuading him, they had really con- 
ſpired againſt him, if among thoſe that were taken, there 
had not been ſome that gained by promiſes, or awed by 
threats, confeſſed whatever their enemies deſired. They 
laid, their intent was to kill the king, and the princes his 
brothers, with moſt of the lords ſpiritual and temporal; in 
hopes that the confuſion, which after ſuch a maſſacre would 
enſue in the kingdom, would ꝓrove favourable to their re- 
ligion. Some depoſed, that after the murder of the king and 
princes, they intended to make Oldcaſtle regent of the king- 
dom, and that the conſpiracy was formed by the direction 
of that lord. In truth, it is hardly conceivable, how a prince 
ſo judicious as Henry, could ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed 
upon by ſo groſs a fiction. Indeed had he found twenty thou- 
ſand men in arms in St. Giles's, as he was made to believe, 
it would have been very ſuſpicious: but that fourſcore or a 
hundred men, among whom there was not a ſingle perſon of 


? He was made ſheriff of Herefordſhire in 8 Henry IV. and had ſum- 
mons to parliament among the barons of the realm, in 11, 12, 14, of that 
king's reien, He was ſent beyond ſea with the earl of Arundel, to aid the 
duke of Burgundy againſt the French. He married the neice and heir of 
Henry, lord Cobham, and for that reaſon took the title of lord Cobham, 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 67. 

Walſingham obſerves, that if the king had not made uſe of this precau- 
ton, no leis than fifty thouſand perſons of all forts, would have been ready 
to come to the aſſiſtance of the Lollards, p. 386. | 

And beſides, any perſon, by whoſe means or advice he could be ſeized 


5 2 was to have five hundred marks. Rymer's Feed, tom, IX. 
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rank, ſhould have formed ſuch a project, is extremely im- 
probable. Befides, he himſelt knew fir John Oldcaſtle to be 
a man of ſenſe, and yet nothing was more wild than the 
project fathered upon him, à project which it was ſuppoſed, 
he was to execute with a handtul of men, without being 
preſent himſelf, and without its being known where he was, 
or that there was any other leader in his room. But how- 
ever, the king thought him guilty, and in that belief, ſet a 
thouſand marks upon his head, with a promiſe of perpetual 
exemption from taxes, to any town that ſhould ſecure him*®, 
It is very likely however, that in time the king perceived 
the falſhood of the imputation, and what makes me think 
ſo is this: in the firſt place, how ſtrict enquiry ſocyer 
was made over all the kingdom to diſcover the accomplices 
of the pretended conſpiracy, not a fingle perſon could be 
found, beſides thoſe taken in St. Giles's. And yet it is ma- 
nifeſt, that to execute ſuch a deſign to any purpoſe, four- 
ſcore or a hundred perſons of no great diſtinction, were not 
ſufficient. In the next place, even of thoſe that were taken in 
St. Giles's, but very few were immediately executed *, whilſt 
the prejudice againſt them was yet in its full ſtrength. The 
king pardoned all the reſt. Thirdly, we find in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts, not only a general pardon for all 
the Lollards, but likewiſe ſeveral private pardons granted to 
tome that were condemned, though they had conttantly de- 
nied the fact. It would not be very ſtrange, that the king 
ſhould have pardoned criminals that confeſſed themſelves 
guilty, but it is unuſual with ſovereigns to forgive ſuch a 
crime in obſtinate offenders, who render themſelves unwor- 
thy of a pardon, by denying what their ſentence ſuppoſes 
them convicted of. I add further, that elemency was not 
Henry's favourite virtue; on the contrary, he leaned very 
much to the fide of ſeverity, as will appear by ſeveral in- 
ſtances in his reign. Is it likely therefore, that he ſhould par- 
don perſons convicted of intending to murder him, with all the 
royal tamily and great men of the kingdom, at the very time 
they obſtinately perſiſted in denying the fact, for which they 
were condemned, had he really believed them guilty ? Laſtly, 
the principles of the Lollards were very far from allowing 
ſuch barbarities. It is therefore more than probable, that 
the accuſation was forged to render the Lollards odious to 
the king, in order to obtain his licenſe for their perſecution, 
and that the king himſelf was convinced of its falſhood, after 
his firſt prejudice was removed. It muſt however be con- 
tefled, that in all theſe pardons, he always ſuppoſed the 
crime to be proved. But in order to a pardon, it was ne— 
ceflary to take the crime for granted. 

In February 1414, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, went to give an account to God for all the innocent blood 
he had cauſed to be ſhed :. He was ſucceeded by Henry 
Chicheley biſhop of St. David's. But the Lollards got no- 
thing by the change, he being no leſs their enemy than his 
predeceſſor. | 

I left the archbiſhop of Bourges and the conſtable d' Albret 
at London, where they quickly diſcovered the king's inten- 
tions. The commiſſioners, who treated with them, demanded 
in Henry's name, whatever had been taken from England 
ſince the treaty of Bretigny. The french rephed, they had 
no inſtructions upon that head. They- propoſed however as 
of themſelves a proper means in their opinion to procure a 
peace between the two kings. This was a marriage between 
the king of England, and Catherine the youngeſt of Charles 
IV.'s daughters. This princeſs had four fiſters, of whom 
one was a nun, and the other three married. So 1t was ſhe 
alone that could be offered to Henry. The propoſal was 
not wholly rejected. Though Henry ſhould infiſt upon the 
reſtitution he demanded, as being the ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
tual way to a laſting peace, what the French embaſſadors 
offered, not being inconſiſtent with the reſtitution, he thought 
he might accept it, without any prejudice to himſelf, Bur 
as the embaſſadors had not ſufhcient powers to treat upon 
the affair, it was only agreed that the truce ſhould be pro- 
longed to the ſecond of February 141 5. 

Preſently after the departure of the French embaſſadors, 
Henry ſent five into France, to continue the negotiation 
begun at London, concerning the reſtitution and marriage *. 


* Sir Roger Acton, with twenty-eight more, were hanged, and burnt in 
St, Giles's fields. Fox Mart. Hall, fol. 35. Sir John Oldcaſtle eſcaped 
out of the Tower, as is related above, and fled into Wales, where he lived 
above four years. Bale, fol. 48. 

t He was the third ſon of Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel. He died 
Feb. 20, and Hes buried in Canterbury cathedral, Walling. p. 386. 

v Thomas, biſhop of Durham, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
Heory, lord Scrope, Hugh Mortimer, eſq. and Henry Ware, profeſſor of 
the civil and canon law, Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 102, 103, 

And about this ſame time, viz, January 28, one year's truce, beginning 
at Feb, 2, 1414, was concluded between England and Caſtile, Ibid. p. 105 
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The embaſſadors were impowered to promiſe, in the king's III. That, fince for the ſake of peace, he was willing tg, 
name, that he would not engage in any other marriage-treaty fign ſo many fine and rich provinces, which he lawfully ,- 
till the 15th of May. Nay, they might prolong that term if ſeſſed, the King of England ought to defiſt from any father 
it was thought proper. a demands. . : 


The court of France not thinking the powers of the em- IV. As for the marriage, though the dowry of a daughter 
baſſadors ſufficient, Charles wrote to Henry, that if he would of France was fixed to much lets than was already oft, 
L 


ſend embaſſadors with fuller powers, he would readily hear he would for the ſake of peace give fix hundred thouſang 
them. Upon this letter, Henry diſpatched five more, all' crowns. 
eminent for their birth and high poſts; namely, the biſhop 8 
of Norwich, the carls of Dorſet, Warwick, Saliſbury, and the Theſe demands and anſwers were the ſubject of ſeveral cn. 
lord Grey V. ferences, which laſted many days, but of which it would be 

The embaſſadors entered immediately into conference with tedious to relate the particulars. It will ſuffice to obſe;;, 
king Charles's commiſſioners, the chief of whom was the that the embaſſadors of England reduced at length all the, 
duke of Berri his uncle. They demanded at firſt the whole demands to the treaty of Bretigny, and a million of eros, 
kingdom of France for their maſter, by virtue of his right, for the princeſs's portion , But as the French till though 


* 
* 


as heir of Edward III. But after a ſhort pauſe, they added, this fum exorbitant, the Engliſh intimated, it might be 14. 


that being very ſenſible their demand might cauſe ſome diſ- ſened on the condition, that if two ſons ſhould come of the yenien 
guſt, they would make another, with a proteſtation however marriage, the youngeſt ſhould have Montrzvil and Ponthjs, end, \ 
that it ſhould not be prejudicial to the rights of their ſove- in full ſovereignty. But the French roturned no auſwer t, new f 
reign. Then they limited their demands to the following this, and the conferences ended March 1 3th, 1414. readil 
articles: Whilſt this affair was negotiating at Paris, the duke of Bur. well x 
gundy's enemies continued to excite king Charles againſt bim, of the 

I. Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, in full ſo- to that confidering him as an enemy to his perſon and goyery. ment, 
vereignty. ment, he reſolved to make war upon him. To that end, he. Jous f 
II. The right of ſovereignty over the earldom of Flanders, ing determined to command his army in perſon, he took the of the 
and duchy of Bretagae. Oriflamme at St. Dennis , after which he became matter gf form: 
III. Whatever France held in Guienne. Soiflons and Campeigne, ſeized by the duke. Burgundy yz; occaſi 
IV. All in general that was given up to Edward III. by then unable to withſtand him, becauſe the Flemings refucd | kingd 
the treaty of Bretigny. to ſerve him againſt France, which gave the duke of Bour. ficer, 
V. The whole country poſſeſſed by France between the bon opportunity of taking Bapaume alſo. It was not inten. heret! 


Somme and Gravelin. to flop there, but happily for him, the king was {-:24 
VI. Laftly, that all thoſe countries ſhould be refigned to with a freſh fit of lunacy. This accident gave the duke time 
the king of England in full fovereignty, to hold them as to put a ſtrong garriſon into Arras. | 
neighbour and not as vaſſal of the crown of France. King Charles being unable to act, the dauphin His fon took 
poſſeſſion of the regency, as having an indiſputable right, 
Before an anſwer was returned to theſe demands, the duke Whether the prince had ſome reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the 
of Berri earneſtly preſſed the embaſſadors to begin with the duke of Burgundy, or did not regard him ſince he had no fur. 
negociation of the marriage, affirming it to be the proper ther need of him, he carried the king his father before 
means to ſettle a ſolid and laſting peace between the two Arras, which he meant to beſiege, but it was too late, 
kingdoms. He even offered a very conſiderable dowry for The place had been fo well provided, that it was not 
the princeſs Catherine, but the Engliſh would confider the eaſy to take it. The difficulties of the ſiege, the ſolicitations 
marriage only as a conſequence, and not as the foundation of of the counteſs of Hainault, the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter, and 
the peace. For this reaſon, they inſiſted upon ſettling firſt perhaps the dauphin's private intereſts, cauſed a peace to be 
the terms of a peace, before any mention of the marriage. granted to the duke about the end of September, though upon 
In fine, after many diſputes on both fides, the Engliſh em- | far terms. By the peace the king granted the duke a par- 
baſſadors confined themſelves to the three following articles, don, but excepted five hundred of his adherents. It was ad 
to which they required a poſitive anſwer, before any other agreed, that all his friends ſhould remove from court, and 
affairs ſhould be taken in 11; himſelf not come there unleſs ſent for, with the conſent of the 
council, and by letters under the great ſeal. Finally, that the 
I, They demanded whatever was given up to England by king's banners ſhould be placed on the walls of Arras. 


the great peace, that 1s, by the treaty of Bretigny. During the preparations in France for the war J am goirg 
II. One half of Provence, with the earldoms of Beaufort to ſpeak of, the duke of Burgundy being greatly embarratle!, 
and Nogent. | by reaſon of the obſtinacy of the Flemings, ſent into Fng- 
III. The fix hundred thouſand crowns, which remained land the provoſt of St. Donas to renew the treaty begun wia 


unpaid of king John's ranſom. Henry. This envoy had power not only to conclude an alli- 
ance between the king and the duke, but allo to treat about 

As for the marriage, they ſaid plainly, the king their the king's marriage with the princeſs Catherine. In all ap- 
maſter would never eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, unleſs he pearance, the duke deſired the king's aſſiſtance to put him in 
was fccure of a firm and laſting peace with king Charles. poſſeſſion of the government of France, and then undertook to 
That befides, as the offers hitherto made were very inconſi- accompliſh the projected marriage tohis benefactor's ſatisfaction. 
derable, they had no power to treat upon that affair. That This diſcovers what were then that prince's deſigns. Wherc- 
therefore it would not only be fruitlets to talk of the mar- fore Mezerai juſtly ſaid, the arms of the Engliſh were drawn 
riage, but moreover they durſt not meddle with that article, into France by the betrayers of their country. The peace of 
before the reſt were ſettled. They added however, that in Arras put a ſtop for ſome time to the negociation. 
hopes more reaſonable offers would be made, they were wil- Mean while, Henry ſtill continued his reſolution to im- 
ling to ſpeak their thoughts, that no leſs could be offered prove the advantages, promiſed by the ſituation of the affairs 
with the princeſs, than two millions of gold crowns. of France. He perceived he ſhould at moſt have to deal but 
Some days after, the duke of Berri delivered them a writing, with half the forces of the kingdom, and the other half would 
containing the offers of France, in order to a peace, with the even make a diverſion in his favour. Beſides, he ſaw a neat 
anſwers to their demands; namely. proſpeEt of concluding very ſhortly with the duke of Burgundy 
| an advantageous alliance. And therefore, without further 

I. That the king of France offered Agenois, Baſadois, Auch delay, he had called a parliament at Leiceſter for the zoth ot 

in part, Perigord, Eſcarre, Oleron, Bigorre, Saintonge be- April, to have their approbation of his deſign, and obtain the 
yond the Charente, Quercy, (Montauban excepted, with all neceſſary aids to accomplith fo great an undertaking. It mult 
the country between the Tarn and the Aveiron,) Angoumois be obſerved, that the writs were iſſued in March, whilft the 


and Rovergne. | provoſt of St. Donas was at London. 

II. That the King could not diſpoſe of Provence, fince he The parliament being met, the clergy, ever incenſed againſt 
was not the poſſeſſor, nor had contributed to the putting it the Lollards, moved by their emiflaries to revive, and even in- 
in t hehands of the preſent poſſeſſors. creaſe, the ſtatutes againſt heretics. But for once their ant 


Richard Courtney, Thomas Beaufort, Richard Beauchamp, Richard the abbot into the hands of the defender of that monaſtery. The earls Of 
Nevil, Richard, lord Grey, and fir John Pelham, and Robert Waterton. Ry- Pontoiſe or Vexin had the honour of carrying it, as protectors of this s- 
mer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 132. naſtery, Lewis VI. was the firſt, who, as earl of Vexin, cauted the Orr 

Fach of theſe crowns was to amount to half an Engliſh noble; about flamme to be carricd in his armies, which was continued by bis ſuccetio! 35 
nine ſhillings of our preſent money. The French offered eight hundred till the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of Paris under Charles V II. who 
thouſand. Sce Rymer's Faed, tom. IX. p. 214. after freeing himſelf of them, brought in the uſe of the white coronet, which 

A ſtandard ſo called from being made of a filk ſtuff, of a gold and flame fince that time has been the chief banner of France, Du Cavge. - | 
colour, It was kept in the abbey of St. Denys, and was uſed to be put by And 
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moſity had like to have enſnared them. The project formed 
by the commons in the late reign againſt the ecclefiaſtics, had 
ee miſcatried by the exceſſive deſire of Wickliff's followers 
-omote that affair. The clergy taking advantage of this 
Y Foßty, intimated to the late king, that ſuch a motion could 
por but proceed from heretics, with whom the houſe of com- 
mons 2 unded, and that it was with the downfal of the 
clergy, that the deſtruction of the catholic religion was to 
begin. For this reaſon, Henry IV. ſtrongly oppoſed it, and 
with that hau htineſs as gave great offence to the commons. 
Wherefore, — the members that were no friends to 
Wickliff's doctrine, joined in the project, yet they could not 
hinder the too great zeal of the Lollards from invincibly ob- 
ſtructing the execution. But notwithſtanding its former ill 
ſueceſs, the projectors had not entirely given it over. They 
had only reſolved to take another courſe, to ayoid the incon- 
yenience, which had twice rendered it unſucceſsful, To that 
end, when a motion was made in the houſe of commons, for 
new ſtatutes againſt the Lollards, thoſe who before oppoſed it, 
readily gave their conſent ®. The clergy appeared extremely 
well pleaſed. The pulpits every where reſounded the praiſes 
of the preſent parliament. It was not a lack-learning parlia- 
ment, like that of 1404, but it was the wiſeſt, and moſt zea- 
Jous for religion, that was ever aſſembled fince the beginning 
of the monarchy. The truth is, nothing could be more con- 
ſormable to the clergy's defires, than the act paſſed on this 
occaſion. It was enacted, that all the magiſtrates of the 
kingdom, from the lord chancellor, down to the meaneſt of- 
ficer, ſnould take an oath to employ their power to extirpate 
heretics, and aſſiſt the biſhops in the execution of ſo good a 
defign ©. The act was no ſooner paſſed, but a violent per- 
ſecution was raiſed againſt the Lollards. Several were burnt 
alive. Some left the kingdom, and others abjured their re- 
ligion, to eſcape the torments prepared for them. 

But ſhortly after, the ſcene was changed, with reſpe& to 
the clergy. They did not dream that the very perſons, who 
lately appeared ſo zealous ſor religion, ſhould think of de- 
ſtroying it: for that was the idea they gave of the project of 
depriving the eccleſiaſtics of the riches they enjoyed. And 
yet, the lame commons, who in ſo authentic a way had ſecured 
themſelves from all ſuſpicion of hereſy, willing to comply with 
the king's demand of a ſubfidy, prefented to him an addreſs, 
praying him to ſeize the clergy's revenues. The addreſs was 
founded upon the ſame confiderations, as that preſented to the 
late king be the ſame purpoſe. It was maintained, that the 
revenues of the church would be much better employed in 
providing for ſuch a number of nobles, colleges, and hoſpi- 
tals l. This was a ſtunning blow to the clergy, and the more, 
becauſe after the late act now in actual execution, there was 
not the leaſt colour to repreſent the commons as heretical or 
favourers of hereſy. 2 | 

The king himſelf, who was going to begin a great war, 
believed, or feigned to believe, there was a neceſſity to do 
what the commons defired. As his revenues would of courſe 
be greatly increaſed, that confideration did not a little induce 
bim to hearken to ſo advantageous a motion. 

The clergy perceiving their ruin inevitable, unleſs ſome re- 
medy was found againſt the gathering ſtorm, met to conſult 
about means to avert, or at leaſt to weaken it as much as poſ- 
fible. After divers debates upon ſo important a matter, they 
came totheſe two reſolutions. The firſt was, to reſign part of 


their riches to the king, in order to ſave the reſt. The ſe- 


cond, to divert the king's thoughts from domeſtic affairs, by 
engaging him in a foreign war, which might wholly engroſs 
him. The frequent embaſſies from Paris to London, and 
from London to Paris, making them conclude the king was 
meditating ſome enterpriſe againſt France, they reſolved to 
excite him to the utmoſt of their power to carry war into that 
kingdom. Purſuant to theſe projects, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who undertook to be ſpokeſman, told him, 
That the motion of the houſe of commons, which ſeemed 
advantageous to the crown, was not ſo in reality: that, in caſe 
their project was executed, the church's revenues would be 


o And fo, among other things, it was enacted, that whoever read the ſerip- 
tures in Engliſh, ſhould forfeit land, chattels, goods, and life, and be COL 
denmed as heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and traitors to the king- 
dom; that they ſhould not have the benefit of any ſanctuary; and that if 
hey continued obſtinate, or relapſed after pardon, they ſhould firſt be hanged 
for treaſon againſt the king, and then burned for hereſy againſt God. Bale, 
tol. 46. T. Elmham, p. 
And that all perſons convicted of hereſy, and left to the ſecular power, 
ſhould forfeit all their lands and goods to the king. bo 
hey remonſtrated, that the temporalities of the religious and ſpiritual 
Perſons in England, amounted to three hundred and twenty two thouſand 
marks yearly, and would ſuffice to maintain fifteen earls, fifteen hundred 


knights, fix thouſand two hundred eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals, and 


han} thouſand pounds be brought yearly into the king's treaſure ; and 
that, beſides the foreſaid ſum, divers religious houſes poſſeſſed as many tem- 
Poralities as would maintain fifteen thouſand prieſts and clerks, allowing to 
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put to uſes, unprofitable to the king in particular, and which 
in time might be extremely prejudicial to the ſovereign ; 
that by augmenting the number and riches of the nobility, as 
was intended, at the ſame time would be increaſed a power 
which, ever ſince the foundation of the monarchy, had all 
along oppoſed the 3 and even brought ſome to 
deſtruction: that the founding of hoſpitals would ſerve only 
to encourage people in idleneſs, when they ſhould ſee ſo 
many houſes ready to receive them, without being obliged to 
work : but that the clergy, more fincerely attached to the 
king than the commons, were very willing to give him, upon 
this occafion, a ſenſible proof of their zeal and attachment for 
his perſon, by delivering up the alien priories, which being 
in number one hundred and ten, were poſſeſſed of lands that 
would conſiderably increaſe the revenue of the crown : that 
the eſtates of theſe houſes would be all his own, whereas, if 
the project of the commons took effect, he would reap no ad- 
vantage.” Whether the king ſuffered himſelf tobe perſuaded 
by theſe arguments, or thought it always adviſable to take 
what the clergy voluntarily offered, he accepted of the pro- 
poſal. Whereupon the lands of theſe priories were given him 
by act of parliament, without the clergy's oppoſing it ©. 

Mean while, the clergy fearing that ſooner or later, the 
king would have what the commons offered him, ſeriouſly 
thought of executing the other part of their project. For 
that purpoſe, the archbiſhop took upon him to perſuade the 
king to make war upon France. The king's character, his 
late motions with regard to the affairs of France, and the uni- 
verſal deſire of the whole kingdom, made him hope his defign 
would be crowned with ſucceſs. Having therefore prepared 
a proper ſpeech, he took occaſion to ſpeak it in parliament, 
before the king himſelf. 

He began with inſinuating encomiums of the king's vir- 
tues, ſaying, he was worthy to wear not the crown of Eng- 
land only, but that of the whole world. Then addreſſing 
himſelf to the: king, he repreſented to him, “ That it was 
not for his glory, to leave the * France in the peaceable 
enjoyment of Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and part 
of Guienne, all theſe provinces having been wreſted from the 
Kings of England by pure violence, and on frivolous pretences. 
That it was not only to theſe countries that he had an indi- 
ſputable right, but he might alſo very juſtly lay claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, as heir and ſucceſſor of Edward 
III. Then he largely urged the reaſons which have been 
related in the reign of Edward. He talked of the Salic law 
as a Chimera, which was built upon no good foundation, and 
which being repugnant to the law of nature, could not be 
admitted, though it was as real as imaginary. He aſſerted, 
that Pepin the ſhort, who diſpoſſeſſed the family of Meroveus, 
claimed the crown, as heir to Blithilda, daughter of Clothaire 
I. and that Hugh Capet, founded his title upon his being 
deſcended from a daughter of Lewis le Debonnaire. He 
added, that theſe claims, which would have been ridiculous, 
if the Salic law had been in force ever ſince Pharamond, were 
clear evidences of its being then unknown. That beſides, ſuch 
a law would be contrary to the law of God himſelf, who diſ- 
poſed in a very different manner of the inheritance of Zelophe- 
had, in favour of his daughters. That the famous French 
civilians had confeſſed, that the Salic law was a contradiction, 
both to the law of God and nature f. In fine, that the glori- 
ous ſucceſs with which God had crowned the arms of Edward 
ITE. plainly ſhewed, that God approved not that pretended 
law. That if afterwards he permitted that monarch, and the 
prince of Wales his ſon, to end their days before they could 
repair their lofles in France, nothing can be inferred from 
thence againſt the juſtice of their rights. That by his judg- 
ments, God was pleaſed to puniſh the fins of the Engliſh na- 
tion, but never intended to deprive the heirs and ſucceſſors of 
Edward, of their juſt rights to the crown of France, That 
the interruption of the proſecution of theſe rights, occafioned 
by the indolence of Richard II. and the troubles of the late 
reign, .could not be confidered as an entire defiſting. That 


England enjoying at preſent a happy tranquility, under the 
each ſeven marks a year. Hall's Chron, fol. 35, Goodwin's Hen, V. p. 


2. 0 
* Though this act is not in the ſtatute book, it is mentioned among the 
patent rolls, that the commons conſidered that the head abbeys beyond ſea, 
poſſeſſing the lands and revenues of theſe alien priories, great ſums of money 
were carried out of the nation; and they foreſaw, that when the war was 
begun with France, all the ſubjects of England holding lands in that kins- 
dom would be diſpoſſeſſed, they therefore made this act to diſſeize theſe 
foreign monaſteries of the priories alien, and veſt them in the king. One of 
Panfield, in Eſſex, and another of Wells, in Norfolk, belonging to St. Ste- 
phen's in Normandy, were given to John Wodehouſe, eſq; to hold by the 
preſent of a roſe to the king, on Midſummer day, Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. 
The archbiſhop, or he that made this ſpeech, was ignorant, doubtleſs, that 
without the Salic law, Edward III, could have no manner of claim to the 
crown of France, Upon _ Ly the reign of Edward III. Rapin. 
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government of a prince endowed with {0 many excellent 
qualities, the relinquiſhing of theſe juſt pretenſions would be 
renouncing all the rules of prudence and 1 That more- 


over, the poſture of affairs in France preſented an opportunity, 
which would in vain be ſought hereafter. Finally, he 
exhorted the king to exerciſe the talents heaven had blefled 
him with, and not remain in'an ignoble repoſe, but prepare, 
without dreading the difficulties, for ſo juſt and glorious a 
conqueſt, which would render him the moſt powertul prince 
in Europe. He cloſed his ſpeech with ſaying, that if the 
king would be pleaſed to take in hand ſo noble an enterpriſe, 
the clergy would give him a larger ſubſidy than was ever 
granted to any of his anceſtors, and he did not queſtion but 
the laity would be of the ſame mind.” | 

Moſt hiſtorians pretend, this ſpeech made ſuch a ſudden 
and wonderful impreſſion, that Henry immediately reſolved 
to proſecute his title to the crown of France. But the fore- 
mentioned negotiations upon this ſubject, plainly ſhew, the 
reſolution was already taken, and that the bufineſs at preſent 
was, only to obtain the approbation of parliament. To this 
the archbiſhop's ſpeech perhaps greatly conduced. At leaſt, 
it is certain, the commons, before they broke up, approved 
the defign, and granted the king a ſubſidy of three hundred 
thouſand marks® to begin the execution thereof. Nay, it is 
likely, the archbiſhop, on this occaſion, acted in concert 
with the king, either to ſound the inclination of the com- 
mons, or to excite them to a war. Be this as it will, the 
reſolution perfectly correſponding with the clergy's project, 
it is no wonder, the archbiſhop ſo ſtrongly urged the neceflity 
of a war. And indeed, the affair was no ſooner reſolved in 

arliament, but the bill intended againſt the clergy tell of 
itſelf, people's minds being otherwiſe employed l. 

All the reſt of the year was ſpent in continual embaſhes to 
London or Paris. The French would have had Henry's 
marriage with the. princeſs Catherine, to be an equivalent 
for the greateſt part of the demands of England. This was 
the project they had formed, imagining Henry might be de- 
coyed by the hopes of the marriage. Henry on his part, did 
not reject the propoſal, provided the marriage was confidered 
only as a conſequence of the peace, or at leaſt, ſuch condi- 
tions were annexcd to it, as ſhould procure him the reſtitu- 
tion of the provinces loſt ſince the treaty of Bretigny. He 
feigned to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed to a certain degree, 
He ſent power upon power to his embaſſadors, to prolong 
the time of his engagement. But when the match was pro- 
poſed, the ſame embaſladors refuſed to treat, till the terms of 
the peace were agreed upon. This was the ſubject of all the 
negotiations. Mean while, it is certain, both fides had no 
other view than to gain time, Henry was too wiſe, not to 
perceive that France would never comply with his demands, 
before ſhe had received ſome conſiderable loſs. On the other 
hand, as there had not been a good while, any great altera- 
tion in England, beſides the acceſhon of a new king to the 
crown, the court of France could not believe the Engliſh 
were able to ſupport the threatened war. their ſole view 
was to amuſe Henry, till time ſhould cauſe ſome revolution 
in the affairs of either kingdom. Henry proceeded gradually, 
without being diverted, as there was nothing in his kingdom 
capable of giving him any diſturbance. France, on the con- 
trary, was full of diſſenſions. Thoſe at the helm were 
more careful to ſupport themſelves againſt the oppoſite party, 
than to prevent the king of England's deſigns. Nay, it was 
almoſt impoſſible for them to take juſt meaſures at ſuch a 
juncture. The dauphin, who had the management of af— 
fairs, was a prince more hot than able. But though his 
capacity had been greater, what could he have done, engaged 
as he was between two factions, which divided the kingdom, 
and whereof neither was really attached to his intereſt ? Be- 
ſides, neither the dauphin, nor the Orleans faction, could 
imagine, that after an intermiſſion for two whole reigns, the 
king of England would ſeriouſly think of aſſerting his right 
to the crown of France, We find in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
chat after Henry had ſent the firſt time to demand the crown 
of France, the dauphin, in derifion of his youth, ſent him 
for a preſent a tun of tennis balls, intimating no doubt, that 
he thought him fitter tor play than tor war '; but he was 
ſoon of another opinion. Such' was the diſpoſition of the 
court of France, whilſt Henry was wholly employed in pre- 
parations to accomplith his deſigus. 


The commons, with aſſent of the biſhops and lords, granted the king 
tuo whole tenths, and two fifteenths, to be levied on the lanty, Rot. Parl. 
2 Hen. V. M. 11. 5 | 

t In this parliament, Henry Percy, grandſon of the late earl of Northum- 
berland, who had been left by his grandfather as an hoſtage in Scotland, 
beiag now of age, petitioned the parliament, that he might be reſtored to 
the honours 4 eſtates of his father and grandfather; which was granted ac- 


cordingly. Rot. Part. 2 Hen. V. M. 17. Dugdal's Baton. vol. I. p. 


The reſolution taken by the parliament of 1 


opened the eyes of thoſe who governed France. The fer 
ſenfible at length, that Henry was in earneſt, and perceives 


not without confuſion, that he had to over-reach then 
uſed the ſame means practiſed by themſelves to amuſe hi 
The negotiations concerning the marriage, and the fre = 
prolongation of. his voluntary engagement, . were only + =, 
coy, to hinder France from preparing for her defence, The. 
plainly enough appeared. in the parliament's refgur.. 
Then it was that Charles's, or the dauphin's cy i] 
thought it time to think ſeriouſly of giving Henry ſome fl. 
tistaction. To that end, ſecretary Col was diſpatched Sink 
freſh offers, but which were very ſhort of his pretenſion 
Before the parliament of Leiceſter, Henry had, as one n. : 
ſay, "demanded the whole kingdom of France, but flight) 
and to ſerve as foundation to his other demands. Bur a 
he found himſelf ſupported by his parliament, he talkeg b 
a much higher rate, and ſeemed unwilling to be 


ution. 


with what he had demanded at firſt. However, to amy 
France, he ſtill pretended to deſire the affair might be deter- 
mined by a negotiation. To that end, he readily conſenre 
the marriage ſhould be treated of, .and the term of his en- 
gagement prolonged to the 15th of Auguſt, impowering biz 
embaſladors to extend-it as much farther as they ſhould judge 
proper. But all this made him not delay or interrupt bis 
warlike preparations. 

Mean while, the negotiation with the duke of Burgundy 
ſtill continued, whilſt that prince was moſt preſſed by hi; 
enemies. In the month of June, Henry ſent to him Phil:; 
Morgan, a perſon of great abilities, whom he always on. 
ployed in the moſt important negotiations, Morgan's public 
inſtructions were only to renew the truce with the Fleminos, 
But the choice of that embaſſador, and the miſſion of Copin 
de la Vieuville into England, from the duke, with the cir 
cumſtances of the time, are plain evidences that all tho: 
goings and comings, were not to prolong only a truce of 
commerce, wherein there was no great difficulty. Beſides, 
the diſcovery hereafter, will ſhew what the duke of Bur. 
gundy was then meditating. The gaining of that prince to 
his intereſt was very material to Henry. A fairer opportu- 
nity could not offer, ſince it was at a time when the court 
of France ſhewed no regard for him. But he demurred, it 
ſeems, upon taking ſo extraordinary a ſtep, and was un- 
willing to have recourſe to Henry, without an abſolute ne— 
ceſſity. In all theſe negotiations was ſpent the year 1414, 

[1415] In the beginning of the next year, Henry con- 
ſented to a prolongation of the truce to the firſt of May, 
Mean while the court of France, alarmed at the great prepa- 
rations in England, fent again the archbiſhop of Bourges, with 
eleven more embaſſadors. Probably the archbiſhop made 
ſome new offer to Henry, but which was not confiderable 
enough to content him. All he could obtain was a farther 
prolongation of the truce to the 8th of June. 

Whilſt theſe embaſſadors were at London, the king al- 
ſembled * the lords ſpiritual and temporal, at leaſt as many 
as were within diſtance. When they were met, he acquainted 
them, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, his uncle, and lord 
chancellor, with his reſolution of going in perſon, and car- 
rying war into France, in order to recover the inheritance of 
his anceſtors. The declaration ſeemed needleſs, fince the 
great men had been ſufficiently informed of his deſign. Bu: 
probably, his intent was to oblige the French embatladors 
to diſcover at once what they had to propoſe, he imagining 
they ſtill kept back part of their inſtructions. The fituation 
of affairs in France made him hope, they would offer to put 
things upon the foot of the treaty of Bretigny. If ſo, bc 
would doubtleſs have been fatisfied with ſo confiderable an 
advantage, though he had for ſome time claimed the whole 
kingdom of France, The archbiſhop of Bourges, no longer 
queſtioning the king's deſigns, told him, he wanted to go to 
France for freſh inſtructions, upon which Henry conſented 
the truce ſhould be again prolonged to the 15th of Ju'y. 
The ſame prelate being returned to England a few days be— 
fore the expiration of the truce, added ſomething more t9 
the former offers; but it was to no purpoſe. Nothing, us 
capable of ſatisfying Henry but the treaty of Bretigny. Tue 
archbiſhop demanded his anſwer in writing, and the king 
ordered it to be given him immediately. Some add, that the 
archbiſhop ſeeing. all ceremony was at an end, upbraided che 


280,—At the ſame time, the king confirmed to his brother John, duke ot 
Bedford, the earldom and honour of Richmond. Ibid. NMI. 14. and created 
his brother Humphrey, earl of Gloceſter. T. Livius, p. 7, Emails 
P · 3. * 

f Henry ſent him back word, he would repay him with balls of greater 
force, «whoſe ſtrokes the ſtrongeſt gates of Paris ſhould not be rackets {uit 
cient to rebound, Caxton Chron, 


* On April 16. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 222, 
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all his troops to repair immediately to Southampton, where 
they were to embark, and went thither himſelf to give orders, 
as the troops and tranſports arrived, Whilſt he was thus 
employed, he gave freſh powers to Philip Morgan to con- 
clude à treaty of alliance with the duke of Burgundy. This 
ſhews, that the duke, who was ſtill at the court of France, 
held a private intelligence with Henry, and had probably 
conduced very much to engage him in this undertaking. 
Their treaty however was not concluded till two years 
R was preparing to depart about the end of July, or 
beginning of Auguſt". Moſt part of his troops were now 
embarked, when he had notice ofa conſpiracy againſt his per- 
ſon, formed by thoſe whom he thought he had the leaſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect. If we believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
court of France, dreading the ſucceſs of the war, had em- 
ployed a vaſt ſum of money to bribe men to kill the king. 
They mount this ſum to a million of livres, which is no 
wonder, conſidering the quality of the perſons concerned in 
the plot, namely, Richard earl of Cambridge, brother of 
the duke of York, Henry Scrope, lord treaſurer, who com- 
monly lay in the ſame room with the king, and Thomas 
Grey, a knight of Northumberland, and privy councellor m. 
[t is not very certain, however, that they had a deſign upon 


the king's life, at leaſt the carl of Cambridge's confeſſion, 


extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, contains nothing 
like it, It only appears, that they had conſpired to ſet the 
earl of March at their head, and conduct him where they 
hoped to raiſe an army, by making uſe of the name of Rich- 
ard II. as if he were ſtill alive. That if they could not de- 
ceive the people by means ſo frequently practiſed, their 
intent was to publiſh a manifeſto in the name of the earl of 
March, inviting the people to reſtore that prince to his rights, 
uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter. As they could not uſe 
the earl of March's name, without having him in their 
power, or at leaſt in their party, they could not help inform- 
ing him of the plot. The carl was greatly embarraſſed, 
when the ſecret was told him. A crown, which he believed 
to be his lawful right, was worth the pains of running ſome 
riſk to obtain. But on the other hand, he was ſatisfied, the 
conſpirators acted not from a motive of juſtice or affection for 
his perſon. Beſides, the uncertainty of the event could not 
but diſcourage him. Mean while, he was preſſed very ear- 
neſtly to enter into the -conſpiracy. In ſhort, not being able 
to reſolve immediately, he defired time to conſider of ſo im- 
portant an affair, and it was with great dithculty, that he ob- 
tained the reſt of that day. During that interval, he made 
ſuch reflections, as induced him to acquaint the king with 
the whole. Henry, ſurpriſed at the news, immediately or- 
dered the conſpirators to be ſeized, who, confeſſing their 
guilt, were condemned and executed. The earl of Cam- 
bridge and fir Thomas Grey were beheaded ; but the lord 
Scrope ſuffered the uſual puniſhment of traitors. This was 
as it were the firſt ſpark of that flame, which conſumed, in 
proceſs of time, the two houſes of Lancaſter and York. 
As the earl of Cambridge had married a ſiſter of the earl of 
March, very likely he had engaged in the plot with a view 
to procure the crown for Richard his ſon, preſumptive heir 
of that earl, who had no children, 

This affair detaining Henry at Southampton longer than 
he imagined, he could not fail till the 18th or 19th of Au- 
guſt, His fleet confiſted of fifteen hundred tranſports, in 
which were embarked fix thouſand men at arms, and twenty 
thouſand archers a, making in all, an army of about fifty 
thouſand men. He was attended by the earls of Dorſet, 
Kent, Cornwall, Saliſbury, Huntingdon, with many other 


nobles. On the 21ſt of Auguſt, he landed his troops o at 


avre de Grace in Normandy, and without loſs of time, 


| Beſides the ſhips which he built in his own ports, he hired of the Hol- 
landers and Zealanders many tranſport veſſels. Rymer's Feed, tom. IX. p. 
215. And, on May 28, he iſſued out orders to the biſhops, to put all the 
clergy within their dioceſes, in a condition of array, ſuitable to their eſtates 
and incomes, Ibid. p. 253. John, duke of Bedford, was left regent, and 
lord lieutenant of England; Ibid. p. 223, 306. 

® Though Thomas Grey is called here, and by ſome of our hiſtorians, 
earl of Northumberland, yet he could not be fo, ſeeing Henry Percy, fon 
of Hotſpur, was reſtored to that honour in the 2d of Henry V. as appears 
by the parliament rolls, 2 Hen. V. M. 17. See above, 472. n. b. ug- 
dale ſays, this Grey, was of the family of the lord Grey of Werk, in 
Northumberland, vol. II. p. 449. Goodwin calls him fir Thomas Grey, 
a knight: of Northumberland, p. 64; and Walſingham ſtiles him a nor- 
chern knight, p. 389. He was one of thoſe that attended the king in his 
expedition into F rance, with twenty-four men at arms, and forty-eight ar- 


lenge to the dauphin, offering to decide all their differences 
by a fingle combat between their two perſons. Theſe diffe- 
rences, according to the King's notion, concerned no leſs 
than the whole kingdom of France. If he directed himſelf 
to the dauphin, it was becauſe of his father's. diſtemper, 
which rendered him uncapable of accepting a challenge. 
But as it was not in the dauphin's power to hazard, in a ſingle 
combat, the crown of France, which did not belong to him, 
Henry offered, in caſe he was conqueror, to let king 
Charles enjoy it during his life. Moreover, he proteſted, the 
propoſal came wholly trom himſelf, without any ſuggeſtion 
trom his council or family, and therefore he pretended, 
it could not be prejudicial to his rights, or thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The challenge was dated at his town of Harfleur, 
Septernber 16, 1415. It does not appear that the dauphin 
ſent any anſwer. The truth is, the offer was too diſadvan- 
tageous to him ſince he would have ventured a crown, of 
which his father was in actual poſſeſſion, and which he was 
of courſe to inherit, whereas Henry would have hazarded 
only bare pretenſions. 

The conqueſt of Harfleur might have rendered Henry ſa- 
tisfied with the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, begun a little 
too late, if, on the other hand, the ill ſtate of his army had 
not made him extremely uneaſy. The flux amongſt his 
troops had made, and ſtill did make, ſuch ravage, that not 
above the fourth part of his forces were able to bear arms. 
The diſtemper had not ſeized the common ſoldiers only, but 
even the moſt conſiderable perſons were not free from it. 
The biſhop of Norwich and the earl of Suffolk” were already 
dead of it. The duke of Clarence, the King's brother, the 
earl of Arundel, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, 
were ſo dangerouſly ill, that they were obliged to return to 
England, in hopes of a cure. 

A1 the ſame time, Henry learned from all parts that the 
French were aſſembling their forces with great diligence to 
give him battle. Till the taking of Hartleur, the court of 

rance ſeem not to have believed the king of England ſeri- 
ouſly intended a war, ſince they had made no preparations 
for their defence. But after the loſs of ſo important a place, 
king Charles's council eaſily perceived, it was neceſſary to 
aſſemble all the forces of the kingdom, to ſtop the progreſs 
of an enemy, who began to be very formidable. The great 
armament France was preparing, the ill ſtate of the Engliſh 
army, and the approach of winter, obliged Henry to think 
of retreating. He might, it ſeems, have re-imbarked at 
Harfleur, but whether he thought it would look too much 
like a flight, or foreſaw not all the obſtacles he afterwards 
encountered, or for ſome other unknown reaſon, he reſolved. 
to retire by land to Calais. 

The march he undertook was difficult, at a ſeaſon when 
the rains began to ſpoil the roads. But it became much 
more ſo by unexpected accidents. The French having fore- 
ſeen or heard of his defign, ſpeedily broke down the bridges 
and cauſeways in his rout, and deſtroyed or removed into 
the fortified towns, the proviſions and forage that he might 
have found in the country. On the other hand, the conſta- 
ble d'Albret, with a body of troops drawn together, whilſt 
the reſt were preparing, continually harraſſed the Engliſh, 
and conſtrained them to march very cloſe, and to be always 


chers. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 259. He is called there only Thomas 
Grey, chevalier. bs 

» Twenty-four thouſand, ſays Monſtrelet, c. [1 

o According to Walfingham, he landed in Normandy, Auguſt 14, p. 
390, But according to T. Livius, he embarked Auguſt 11, p. 8. The 
13th, ſays Elmham, p. 36. 

? The ſiege laſted five weeks. Wall. p. 310. 

4 He put forth a proclamation throughout England, that all perſons who 
would come over and ſettle at Harfleur, ſhould have houſes ſecured to them 
and their heirs, upon which great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and fa- 
milies thither. The king made his uncle, Thomas Beaufort earl of Dorſet, 
governor, with whom he joined fir John Faſtolff. Hall, fol. 45. 

r Michael de la Pole. | ; 

John Fitzalan; and alſo Edmund Mortimer earl of March, John Mow- 
bray, earl martha}, &c. Wall. p. 391, 
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upon their guard. All theſe difficulties hindered their ad- 
vancing fo ſpeedily as was neceflary, to free themſelves from 
their if firnation. % 

Amidft all thefe obftacles to his march, Henry proceeded 
along the Somme, in expectation of paſſing that river at the 
ford of Menchetaque, as Edward III. had Ka the day before 
the battle of Crefly. But when he came there, he found that 
paſs rendered impracticable by ſharp ſtakes fixed in the river, 
and defended morepver by a body of troops ©, poſted on the 
oppoſite bank. He was extremely concerned to find his defign 
could not be executed. It was neceffary howeyer, either to 
pafs the Somme, or reſolve to return to Harfleur through the 
fame difficulties, he had already been expoſed to, and even 
without knowing when he came there, how to fubfiſt his army. 
In this extremity, he determined to march higher up the river, 
eyen to its ſource, though it was much out of his way. As 
he advanced, he every where found the bridges broken down, 
and the fords guarded hy troops intrenched on the other ſide. 

As in ſo ill a ſituation, there was no other remedy but 
patience, Henry took all poſſible care to inſtil it into his 
troops, by taking his ſhare of the wants and hardſhips they 
laboured under. It is eaſy to perceive, theſe hardſhips were 
not proper to ſtop the courſe of their diſtemper, and that, on 
the contrary, great numbers fell fick in their march. At laſt, 
to complete his misfortune, Henry heard, that the king of 
France was come to Roan, and had ſent to the conſtable four- 
teen thouſand men at arms, with all the princes and great 
lords of the kingdom, except the dukes of Berri and Bur- 
gundy. The dauphin was 2 of commanding the army, 
Hut the king would not give him leave. The conſtable, who 
had alſo drawn together many other troops, receiving ſo 
ſtrong a reinforcement, called a council of war, where it was 
unanimouſly reſolved to give the Engliſh battle. But as the 
French generals thought themſelvs ſure of victory, confidering 
the ſuperiority of their forces, they judged it proper, inſtead 
of continuing to guard the Somme, to let the Engliſh army 
paſs, and to poſt themſelves on the road to Calais, This 
reſolution being taken, they went and expected their enemies 
in the carldom of St. Pol, in order to draw them over the 
r in a place where they ſhould nat be able to turn 

ac | 

It is certain, that by paſſing the river, Henry ran into 
manifeſt danger, ſince there was no mean between conquer- 
ing and periſhing. It is true, he might have returned to 
Harfleur, but I cannot tell whether that was leſs hazardous, 
confidering the difficulties he muſt have encountered, and 
which he had not without infinite trouble ſurmounted. 
Wherefore it is a queſtion, in my opinion, hard to be de- 
cided, whether a battle was more dangerous than a retreat. 
Be that as it will, it is to be preſumed, he choſe what to him 
ſeemed leaſt diſadvantageous, in continuing his march along 
the Somme n, with a reſolution to face the danger that 
waited on the other fide. As the paſſages were no longer de- 
fended, he found one between St. Quintin and Peronne, 
where he cauſed his army to paſs *. But though this obſta- 
cle, which had hitherto ſeemed the greateſt, was removed, 
the Engliſh army found themſelves in no better condition. 
That of their enemies, fix times more numerous, expected 
them upon their paſſage; whom there was a neceſſity of 
vanquiſhing, in order to open a way to Calais. The French 
hiſtorians affirm, that Henry ſeeing himſelf in this fad ſitua- 
tion, offered to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the damages, 
he had cauſed in France fince his landing, if he might be 
ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted, but that his offer was Ie- 
jected. On the contrary, the conſtable and princes that were 
in the French army, ſent three heralds to offer him battle, 
leaving him to chooſe the time and place. Henry replied, 
«© As he had long been upon his march to Calais, they 
« might have fought him when they pleaſed, and if they 
« intended it, there was no occaſion to. appoint the time or 
« place; for he was reſolved to purſue his march, and they 
ſhould always find him ready to receive them.” 

The French army being poſted on his cout, it was not 
poſſible to paſs without fighting. He reſolved therefore to 
prepare for a battle. On the 22d of October, the French 
generals ſent him word by a herald, that on the Friday fol- 
lowing , they would give him battle. Henry, who had 


t Six thouſand, | 

v As they were marching by a town called Corbie, and were engaged in a 
narrow paſs, the country people, and ſome ſoldiers, fiercely attacked them, 

battalion, commanded by Hugh Stafford, lord Bourchier, endeavouring 
to diſperie them, was put to very great ſtreiglits, many being killed, and the 
ſandard loſt ; but it was recoyered'by a Staffordſhire gentleman, ſurnamed 
Bromley. Hollingſhead, vol. III. p. 551. þ 

= On the.xgth of October. Monſueſet, e. 146. 

October 25: Rapin. | 

* A rich robe, and two hundred crowns, Des Urſins, p. 314. T. Li- 

vlus ſays, one hundred, p. 14. 


on the contrary, were freſh and 


already taken his reſolution, accepted the challenge 
ſented the herald with a robe worth two hundred 
During the three days before the battle, Henry never Ceaſe 
to inſpire his troops with courage, by the promiſe of ane 
and honours, and by all other means moſt conducive to th 
end. He repreſented to them the glory of their anceſtors 
who obtained the famous victories of Crefly and Poitiers 
and demonſtrated to them the neceſſity of conquering, in 2” 
der to free themſelves from their preſent, and ayoid fin 
reater calamities. His exhortations wrought fo wonder 
ul an effect, that the officers and ſoldiers, far from dreading 
the great number of their enemies, were extremely eager to 
engage The day before the battle, Henry having ſent Du. 
vid Gam, a Welch captain, to view the ſtrength of the 
enemy, that brave officer gallantly reported, “ There are 
enough to be killed, enough to be taken priſoners, and 
enough to run away.” This affurance pleaſed the king, 2 
being a fign, that his troops were firmly reſolved to do their 
duty. Mean while, the French preſuming on their number; 
and confident of victory, were making rejelcings in their cam 
Mezerai owns, that they were four times ſuperior to ft 
Engliſh a. Monſtrelet ſays, fix times v. This diverſity mar 
partly proceed from Mezerai's reckoning all the ſoldiets, ſick 
and well, of the Engliſh army, and from Monſtrelet's mean. 
ing only ſuch as were able to fight. The Engliſh hiſto- 
rians make the difference between the two armies much 
greater, affirming, the French amounted to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand, and the Engliſh but to nine thouſand. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the ſuperiority of the French 
was very great. But what inequality ſoever there was he. 
tween the two armies as to number, there was another 
which was no leſs confiderable, with regard to the differen: 
ſtate they were in. The Engliſh, for the moſt part fick of 
a flux, with which they had been troubled ever ſince their 
departure from Harfleur, were moreover haraſſed with a 
tedious march of a month, in very bad weather, and through 
an enemy's country. They had all along been in want of 
provifions, and would doubtleſs have been all ſtarved, if the 
exact diſcipline the king cauſed to be obſerved, had not en- 
gaged the country people to ſupply them with victuals for the 
ſake of ſelling them at an 7 ar rate. The French, 
ealthy, abounding with 
proviſions, and labouring under no incanveniency. If ve 
may believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, ſo confident of ſucceſs 
were the French leaders, that they ſent to the king to know 
what he would give for his ranſom. Henry, deſpiſing the 
bravado, re lied” according to the ſame authors, that a few 
hours would ſhew whoſe care it would be to provide a ranſom. 
On the 25th of October, the day appointed for the battle, 
the two armies were drawn up as Gon as 1t was light, The 
conſtable d' Albret committed an unpardonable fault, in 
choofing for the field of battle a narrow ground, flanked on 
one ſide by a rivulet, and on the other by a large wood. 
He thereby loſt all the advantage, which the ſuperiority of 
numbers, and eſpecially in horſe, could give him, It is moſt 
certain, that general ought to have poſted himſelf in a large 
and open place, where he might have had it in his power 
to ſurround the Engliſh, who were but a handful ot men 
in compariſon of his army. But by drawing up on fo nar- 
row a ground, he was forced to make a front no larger than 
that of the enemies, and thereby deprived himſelf of a very 
manifeft advantage. Neither can it be ſaid, that the choice 
of the field of battle was not entirely in his breaſt. As the 
Engliſh were marching for Calais, it was his buſineſs to 
expect them on a ſpacious plain, capable of containing his 
whole army, and where. they might have all fought at once. 
His blindneſs therefore is aſtoniſhing, and can be aſcribed 
only to his preſumption. He ſeems to have intended to ſtop 
up that narrow paſſage, that the Engliſh might not pro- 
ceed, without confidering ſuch a precaution can be only 
advantageous to the weakeſt. . I have dwelt a little upon 
this error, as it was probably the principal cauſe of the 
unfortunate ſucceſs of the French in the action. The con- 
ſtable, blinded by the number of his troops, drew them 
up, as I ſaid, on a narrow ground, but ſo cloſe, that it 
was eaſy to foreſee, confuſion would enſue during the battle. 
He divided his army into three bodies, the firſt of which 
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P. Daniel ſays, they were three times ſtronger, Tom. V. p. 541 

b He and Paradin make the number of the horſe in the French army to be 
a hundred and fifty thouſand, Walfingham ſays, their whole army conliſted 
of one hundred and forty thouſand men, p. 391. And, according to Meietrus, 
of an hundred and fifty thouſand; the third part whereof was horſe, and ten 
thouſand of them nobles and gentlemen. See Godwin's Henry V. p. 82. Ia 
a letter from fir W. Bardolf, deputy-governor of Calais, to John duke ot 
Bedford, it is ſaid, that the duke of orrain had gathered about fifty thou. 


ſand men together, and that all the French forces, put together, oy 
amount to above an hundred thouſand men. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 1. 
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Bourbon, the earls of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, the famous 
hal Boucicaut, grand maſter of the croſs-bowmen, the 
wh Dampier, admiral of France, the dauphin of Auvergne, 
_— ſeveral other officers of the greateſt diſtinction. All theſe. 
cinces and lords thought themſelves happy in being in the 
irſt line, perſuaded as they were, that the other two would 
2 nothing to do. The duke of Alenſon commanded the 
(cond body, with the duke of Bar, the earls of Vaudemont, 
Nevers, Salincs, Rouſh, and Grand-Pre. At the head of 
the third line, were the earls of Marle, Dampmarrtin, 
Fauquenbergh, and the lord de Lauroi. 

Whilſt the French were drawing up, Henry detached a 
body of four hundred lances, to go and poſt themſelves out 
of fight of the enemy, behind the wood, on the left of the 
field of battle. lodged morcover two hundred archers 
in a low meadow, fenced with buſhes on the right. In 
drawing up his army, he could make but two lines, by 
reaſon of the ſmall number of his troops. Edward, duke of 
York, commanded the firſt, aſſiſted by the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhope ©. The king put himſelf at the 
head of the ſecond d with a gold crown © on his helmet for a 
creſt, and near him was the ſtandard of England f. In 
this poſture he expected the French would advance to attack 
bim b. Mean time, riding along the front of his battalions, 
he exhorted the troops not to fear a multitude of raw and 
undiſciplined ſoldiers. He repreſented to them, that victo- 
ries depended not on numbers, but on bravery, and above 
all, on the aſſiſtance of God, in whom he admonithed them 
to place their whole truſt. In fine, perceiving the French 
did not move, he ſent for ſome of his principal officers, 
and ſaid to them with a chearful countenance, ** Since our 
« enemies have intercepted our way, let us proceed and 
break through them in the name of the holy Trinity.” 
Upon theſe words he gave the ſignal of battle h. Imme- 
diately the ſoldiers of the foremoſt ranks, removing the ſtakes 
which had been fixed in the front, to reſiſt the fury of the 
cavalry i, the whole army, with a mighty ſhout, moved 
forward. After advancing a little, they made a halt, ex- 

ing their enemies, but finding they did not ſtir, con- 
tinued their march in good order. When they came within 
bow-ſhot, the foremoſt ranks fixed the ſtakes, interweaving 
and bending them a little towards the enemy. Art the ſame 
time, a body of choſen archers advancing ſome paces, began 
to let fly upon the enemy a ſhower of arrows a yard long, 
which being ſhot by men of dexterity and ſtrength, did the 
greater execution among the French, as they ſtood extremely 
cloſe, and had ſcarce room to move. The French cavalry 
advancing at length to repulſe the archers, theſe laſt nimbly 
retreated behind the ſtakes with a wonderful diſcipline, in 
which the king had exerciſed them himſelf for ſome days. 
Mean while, the two hundred bowmen, concealed in the 
meadow, riſing upon a ſudden, plied the horſe with their 
arrows, who were put into the greater diſorder, as the horſes 
ſunk up to their knees in the ground ſoftened with the rains. 
The Engliſh ſeeing this contuſion, threw away their bows, 
and fell upon their encmies ſword in hand. The Englith, it 
is ſaid, were, for the moſt part, forced to fight naked from 
the waiſt downwards, by reaſon of their diſtemper, However, 
as the firſt line of the French conſiſted of all the beſt troops 
in their army, the charge, though very vigorous, was re- 
pulſed with ſome loſs on the fide of the Engliſh. But that 
was not capable of diſheartening men, determined to conquer 
or die, After breathing a whiie, they charged again with 


. luch reſolution, that it was not poſſible for their enemies to 


ſtand the ſhock, The ſecond charge was the more difficult 
to be repulſed, as at the ſame time the French felt themſelves 
flanked by the Engliſh horſe, ambuſhed behind the wood. 
Then it was, that the utmoſt diſorder enſued among the 
troops, ſo vigorouſly preſſed by their enemies, who flew 
without mercy all that came in their way. The firſt line of 


© Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Stanhope ; as does likewiſe Goodwin, in his life 
of Heury V. p. 84. There was no ſuch title then. The zrion here meant 
was, fir John Cornwall, knight, who married Flizabeth, ſiſter of king 

enry IV. and widow of John Holland duke of Exeter ; and in the 11th 
ot Hemy VI. uly 17, was created a baron, by the title of lord Fanhope. 
de Dugdale's aron, vol. II. p. 212. 

* Attended by his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter; John lord 

owbray, earl-marſhal ; Richard de Vere, carl of Oxford ; and Michael 
Ce la Pole, the young earl of Suffolk. The rear conſiſting of archers, and 
lunch as were armed with ſpears, halberds, and bills, was led by Thomas 

nufort earl of Dorſet, created the next year duke of Exeter. Goodwin's 

enry V. p. 84. 

t raed after the imperial faſhion. Le Fevre, p. 89. 

* He had four ſtandat ds ; one of the Trinity, another of St, George, the 
os 1 of St, Edward, and in the fourth were dijplayed the arms of England, 

10. 


F. Daniel ſays, that, before tlie battle began, king Henry ſent to the 
euch generals a ſecond ofter of an accommodation. The terms they in- 
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he commanded himſelf, with the dukes of Orleans and 
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the French at length taking to flight, (after ſeeing the con- 
ſtable ſlain, with a great number of other officers, and moſt 
of the princes and generals made priſoners,) the Engliſh found 
themſelves ſtopped by the ſecond line, which came to repair 
the diſorder. 

Mean while, Henry advancing with his ſecond line, as the 
firſt gained ground, ſtood ready to ſupport his men, who would 
have been in danger of being routed, if he had been farther 
off. Whilſt the firſt body, after ſo gallant a fight, were retir- 
ing to the right and left, to make way for the king, and to 
rally in his rear. Henry, alighting from his horſe, preſented 
himſelf to the enemy with an undaunted countenance. The 
duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood-royal of France, advanced 
at the head of his body with a great intrepidity, hoping by 
his conduct and valour to repair the diſgrace received by his 
countrymen, He had detached eighteen ſtout gentlemen, 
with orders to keep cloſe to the king of England, and not leave 
him till flain or taken priſoner. ay, tor his part, march- 
ing with a fierceneſs heightened by the ſucceſs of his firſt troops, 
charged the ſecond line, with a valour equal to that of the 
moſt renowned heroes in hiſtory. He fought on foot at the 
head of his men, ruſhing among the thickeſt of the enemies, 
as forgetting that upon his fate depended that of his army. 

Mean time the eighteen cavaliers, who had undertaken to 
Kill him, charged up ſo cloſe to him, that one of them ſtruck 
him with a battle-ax on the head, ſo that he was ſtunned for a 
while, though the goodneſs of his helmetreſiſted the violence of 
the blow. At the ſame time, the reſt were ſtriving to ap- 
proach him. Probably he would hardly have eſcaped theſe 
deſperate men, had not the valiant David Gam, the Welſh 
captain, with two other officers of the ſame nation, ſaved him 
at the expence of their lives. 'The king, who was a little 
recovered, ſeeing them extended at his feet and ſtill breathing, 


knighted them all three, being unable in their preſent con- 


dition, to reward their loyalty any other way. At the ſame 
time the eightcen Frenchmen, who {till made prodigious ef- 
torts to execute their deſign, were all killed upon the ſpot. 

The heat of the battle increafing, -Henry, ſtill more ani- 
mated by his paſt danger, gave ſignal proofs of his valour, 
and drew upon him the braveſt of the enemies. The duke 
of Gloceſter, his brother, who fought by his ſide, being knocked 
down, he long covercd him with his own body, to prevent his 
being killed. By this bold action he was ſo expoſed, that at 
length he received ſo great a blow on the head, that he fell on 
his knees. But his guard immediately advancing, repulſed 
the enemy, and gave him time to riſe. The king's danger, 
and the wonders he performed, inſpired his troops with a fort 
of fury. On a ſudden, as it were by conſent, the Engliſh 
ſoldiers encouraging one another, ruſhed upon their enemies, 
and by that violent and unexpected attack, put them in ſuch 
diſorder, that their leaders could never repair it. Henry, 
improving the advantage, preſſed them vigorouſly, knowing 
this was the moment which was to decide the victory. Their 
diforder increaſing by reaſon of their great numbers, and want 
of room, they began to retreat, as they fought in a manner 
that ſhewed they would quickly take to flight. 

The duke of Alenſon, enraged to ſee the battle loſt by the 
defeat of the ſecond line, and deſpairing that the third would 
be able to reſtore the fight, generouſly reſolved to die hono- 
rably, rather than ſurvive his country's diſgrace. So, regard- 
leſs of a life he was determined to loſe, with a ſmall number of 
brave and reſolute perſons, he furiouſly ruſhed through the 
Engliſh troops, in ſearch of the king of England, hoping to 
revenge by one ſingle blow the loſs France had that day ſuſ- 
tained. . It was not difficult to find Henry, who thought of 
nothing leſs than 7 himſelf. The moment the duke 
ſaw him, he ran at him, and crying out that he was the duke 
of Alenſon, diſcharged ſo violent a blow on his head, that he 
cleaved off one half of the gold crown on his helmet. Henry, 
not being able to parry the blow, was not flow torevenge. In 
return, he ſtruck the duke to the ground, and with repeated 


ſiſted upon were, that Henry ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 
France, and reſtore Harfleur. Henry replied, he would do it, provided 
Guienne, with its appurtenances, and the earldom of Ponthien, were re- 
ſtored to him ; and the princeſs Catherine was given him in marriage, with 
a portion of eight hundred thouſand crowns. Tom. V. p. 542. 

b He ordered fir Thomas Erpingham to give the fignal, which he did by 
throwing up his truncheon into the air. Le Fevre, p. 92. 

i The king conſidering the enemy was more powerful in horſe, and that 
his foot, the ſtrength of his army, would be expoſed to the danger of being 
broken by the fury of the firſt charge, commanded the archers, (a battalion 
of whom was placed in the van, commanded by the duke of York) to fix 
into the ground piles or ſtakes, pointed at both ends, and fix or ſeven feet 
long; with theſe ſet in the front, and on the flanks, there being intervals 
left between the horſe and foot, theſe laſt were ſecured by them as within a 
little fortification. A company of pioneers was appointed for removing the 
piles, as the ſoldiers advanced or retreated, Le Fevre, p. 92. Elinham, 
p- 65. Hall, fol. 48. 
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blows flew two of his brave attendants. In an inſtant, the 
duke was ſurrounded by a crowd of enemies, who put an end 
to his life, notwithſtanding the king's endeavours to ſave him. 
The death of the duke of Alenſon, entirely diſcouraging his 
troops, they openly took to flight. 

The third line of the French, being ſtill freſh and in good 
order, might have renewed the battle. But their hearts tailing 
at the ſight of the preſent and paſt ſlaughter &, it was not in 
the power of the leaders to make them advance. So, finding 
themſelves reduced to a neceſſity of retreating, they left the 
flying troops of the ſecond line, expoſed to the fury of their 
enemies, who cloſely purſued them. Then it was that the 
Engliſh, having nothing to do but to kill and take priſoners, 
exerciſe pity or cruelty, according as each was inclined: As 
it was impoſſible for the French in their diſorder to rally, and 
as their numbers were an obſtacle to their flight, they volun- 
tairly offered themſelves to death or captivity, as their vic- 
torious enemies pleaſed. Mean while, the troops, that retired 
without fighting, ſtill appeared at ſome diſtance, and ſeemed 
reſolved to ftand againſt enemies haraſſed with ſo long a bat- 
tle. But the king perceiving they were ſtill more numerous 
than his army, commanded them by a herald to leave the 
field, or he would give them no quarter. This menace ſuc- 
ceeded according to expectation. Whether theſe troops were 
not fully reſolved of their courſe, or were apprehenſive of fall- 
ing into the hands of an implacable enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, they retired and left Henry maſter of the 
field of battle. 

Finding himſelf thus ſecure of the victory, Henry thought 
he had nothing more to do, when ſuddenly word was brought 
him, that the enemies were in his rear, and had already 
E his camp. Surpriſed at the unexpected accident, 

e haſtily ran to the top of the hillock between the army and 
the camp, to review theſe new enemies. He really ſaw a 
great diſorder among his baggage, and the troops left to 
guard the camp diſperſed about the field, and endeavouring 
to ſave themſelves by flight. Imagining from hence, that 
the enemies had rallied to renew the fight, he proclaimed 
that the priſoners ſhould be ſlain, except the moſt eminent. 
The order being immediately executed, he ſpeedily rallied 
his troops, and marched directly to the enemies, who took 
care not to ſtay for him. They were only a company of 
Tun-aways, headed by Robert de Bournonville, who retiring 
betimes out of the battle, and knowing the Engliſh camp 
was but weakly guarded, pillaged it, whilſt the two armies 
were engaged. 'The duke of Burgundy afterwards would 
have ſeverely puniſhed the captain of theſe plunderers, who 
was his ſubject, for being the occaſion of ſo great a diſaſter, 
but the earl of Charolis his fon found means to ſave his life. 
It is ſaid the earl was preſented with a ſword, ſet with dia- 
monds, found among the king's baggage. It is pity ſo glo- 
rious a victory was ſullied by this haſty maſſacre. It may 
however be excuſed by the impoſſibility of the Engliſh being 
able to guard their priſoners !, and by the king's juſt fears, 
that the priſoners would turn againſt him, during the fight, 
which he ſaw himſelf upon the point of renewing. 

Nothing more oppoſing the king's victorious arms m, his 
firſt care was to return God thanks for ſo fignal and unex- 
pected a victory, and publicly to acknowledge, it was en- 
tirely owing to him. After the diſcharge of this juſt duty, 
he ſent for a French herald, who was in the army ®, and 
required him to declare to whom the victory was to be 
aſcribed. The herald anſwered, the victory was undoubtedly 
his. Then the king aſked him-the name of a caſtle near the 
ficld of battle, and being told it was called Azincourt, he 
ſaid, let this battle be hereafter called the battle of Azin- 
court. As the fight began not till ten in the morning, and 
had laſted till almoſt five in the afternoon, Henry not think- 
ing proper to continue his march, for fear of fatiguing his 


Or rather, when they obſerved that the Engliſh horſe, by king Henry's 
order, wheeled off to charge them in the rear. Polyd. Virg. 

According to J. des Uriing, they amounted to fourteen thouſand : and 
conſequently did equal or rather exceed in number all king Henry's forces, 

I 2, ; 

„ The marſhal de Louvigny, at the head of fix hundred men at arms; 
and the duke of Bretagne, with forces almoſt equal to thoſe of the Engliſh, 
were come very near the field of battle, when they received the news of the 


French defeat. If the latter had led on his freſh troops againſt the wearied 


and wounded Engliſh, he might probably have recovered the victory; but 
he retired immediately into Bretagne, where he remained neuter ever ſince. 
Monſtrelet, p. 231. 


= Montjoy, the French king's herald, who, with four more, was ſent to 
aſk leave to bury the dead. Monſtrelet. | | 

9 The curious reader may fee an account of all the remarkable perſons, 
Lain, or taken priſoners in thus battle, in Jean le Fevre ; who, as he ſays, 
himſelf, was in the Engliſh army, c. 64. p. 97, 98; and out of him in 
Goodwin's life of Henry V. p. gi, 92. Le Fevre ſays, there were ten 
thouſand men in all killed, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were noble; 


and above a hundred of them princes, who had banners carried before them 
into the field. Ibid, 


army too much, returned to Maſconcelles, where he had 
encamped the foregoing night. , 

In this memorable battle, ſo fatal to France, 
loſt the conſtable d'Albret, the duke of Alenſon 
the blood, the duke of Brabant, and the earl of Ne 
thers of the duke of Burgundy, the duke of Bar, the car 
of Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſh, Fauquenbergh, and We 
more officers of note, beſides ten thouſand private ſoldiers 
An _— hiſtorian ſays, that among the ſlain were os 
archbiſhop , three dukes, fix earls, ninety barons, fifteen 
hundred knights, and ſeven thouſand eſquires, or gentlemen 
Among the priſoners, who would have been very numeroys. 
withaut the maſſacre after the battle, the moſt eminent were 
the dukes of Orleans 4 and Bourbon, the earls of Ey, Ven. 
dome, Richemont, Etouteville, and marſhal Boucicay: 
On the fide of the Engliſh, there were ſlain only the duke 
of York, the young earl of Suffolk, and, if we believe cer. 
tain Engliſh hiſtorians, not above four knights, one eſquire 
and twenty-eight common ſoldiers. Some however with 
more probability affirm, the Engliſh loſt four hundred men 
Mezerai mounts the number to fixteen hundred, and lowers 
the loſs of the French to fix thouſand, It is very common 
on theſe occafions, to ſee the like diverſity in the hiſtorians 
of the two oppoſite fides. 

On the morrow, the king purſued his march towards 
Calais. In paſſing over the field of battle he took occaficn 
to commend the valour of his troops, but withal exhorted 
thoſe near him, not to be vainly proud of a victory, gained 
purely by the miraculous aſſiſtance of the Lord of hoſts. 
During his march, he was extremely civil to the French 
princes his priſoners: he told them,“ He had not obtained 
the victory by the ſuperiority of his merit, but becauſe God 
was _ to make him his inſtrument to puniſh the fins of 
the French nation: that the advantages he might expect 
from his victory, were ſo far from making him averſe to a 
peace, that he was even more inclined to it than the day 
before the battle.” 

Some days after, the duke of Burgundy ſent him a cartel 
of defiance, and told him by a herald, that he intended to 
revenge the death of his bruthers. Probably the duke of 
Brabant, and the earl of Nevers were killed in the maſflacre of 
the priſoners. Henry, willing to keep fair with that prince, 
whom he ſtill hoped to gain to his intereſt, anſwered with 
great moderation. He told the herald, in delivering the 
gantlet received from his hand, that the French themſelves 
could witneſs he was not guilty of the death of the duke's bro- 
thers, but his own ſubjects were anſwerable for their blood', 
This he ſaid, becauſe Bournonville, who occaſioned the 
ſlaughter of the priſoners, was a Burgundian. 

About the middle of November, Henry embarked for 
England, taking with him the principal priſoners. He met 
in his paſſage with a violent ſtorm, which put him in ex- 
treme danger, and even ſunk ſome of the ſhips. At laſt, 
after a great fatigue, he arrived on the 16th of November, 
He was received in England with the uſual acclamations on 
ſuch occaſions. The people were never tired with praifing a 
prince, that had rendered the Engliſh name ſo formidable 
and glorious u. Tis firſt care was to appoint a day for public 
thankſgiving for the happy ſucceſs of his arms. Then be 
cauſed the bodies of the duke of York, and the earl of Sut- 
folk, who loſt their lives in the battle, Rag honourably in- 
terred w. The duke of York leaving no iſſue, Richard his 
nephew, ſon of the earl of Cambridge, beheaded at South- 
ampton, was his heir. | 

The wound France had received, was not ſo great, on 
account of the advantages reaped by the king of England, 
from his victory, which gained him not a ſingle foot of land, 
as for being the occafion of the renewal of the civil wars 
with more fury than ever. The duke of Burgundy reſolving 


the French 
prince gf 
Vers, bro. 


Montaigne, archbiſhop of Sens, who behaved with extraordinary cou- 
rage. Monitrelet, 

4 He was found under a heap of dead bodies, by the archers, who came 
to rifle the field ; they perceiving ſome ſigns of life in him, carried him to 
the king, who took care of him, and treated him like a noble enemy. 
Baud. Hiſt, de Bret. p. 451. Le Fevre, p. 95. 5 

Sixteen hundred of the priſoners were men of quality. Le Ferre, ibid. 

P. de Fenin ſays, they loſt but four, or five hundred men, p. 401. 
But Monſtrelet affirms, there were ſeventeen hundred killed, c. 147- „ 

His words were, That the French alone were guilty of theit blood, 
viz, of the duke of Brabant, and earl of Nevers. See Goodwin, p. 95. 

» He made his entry into London, November 23, Walſing. The wayor 
and aldermen, and two hundred of the citizens, waited on him the next 
day, with a preſent of a thouſand pounds in gold, in two gold balons 
worth five hnndred pounds. Stow's * p. 351, Goodwin, p, 96. Fa 

„ Edward, duke of York, ſon of Edmund de Langley, fifth fon of 4 
ward III. was buried in his collegiate church at Fotheringhay, in Boy * 
amptonſhire, And Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, fon of him that die 


ot the flux before Harfleur, was interred at Ewelne, in Oxfordſhirc. 
| In 
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RA PINS HISTORY 


-o the preſent juncture, claimed the adminiſtration 
* gr" = ow which he had been long excluded, and par- 
of N . ; by the peace of Arras. He alledged that when 
2 was threatened with utter ruin, a prince of the 
2 Sq peer, and doubly peer of the realm, was indiſ- 
b cbl bound to aid the king with his counſels, and could 
365 be Lcbarred the court, without injuſtice and danger. 
Bo as he well knew his reaſons would be ineffectual, unleſs 
2 jorted by force, he approached Paris with an army, and 
uppe ſome poſts about the city. The dauphin, not being 
15 to think of admitting to court the duke of Burgundy, 
—_ h his father-in-law, ſent for the earl of Armagnac, and 
l the conſtable's ſword. The carl, ſworn enemy of 
fe duke of Burgundy, did not ſpare the duke's adherents, 

ommonly called the Burgundians. He ordered ſome to be 
hanged; and great numbers to be impriſoned, and thereby 
ſo heightened the animoſity of the two factions, that from 
thencetorward nothing was capable of uniting them againſt 
the common enemy. The dauphin ſeconded the conſtable's 
revenge, and never thought of reſtoring the ruinous affairs 
of the kingdom, the government whercof was in his hands. 
Shortly after, namely, on the 24th of December, that prince 

N iſoned. 

1 * death of Lewis, the new "conſtable remained ſole 
maſter of the king's perſon, and of the government, till the 
return of John, duke of Tourain, to whom the title of dauphin 
was devolved, and who was then in Hainault with the carl 
his father-in-law. - The young prince reſolving to , eſpouſe 
neither ſide, ſent orders to both factions to lay down their 
arms. The duke of Burgundy, who was loofing. his time 
before Lagny, obeyed out of deference, as he pretended, to 
the dauphin's orders, and retired into his dominions. But 
the conſtable was not ſo tractable. As he had the king's 
perſon in his power, he did not think the dauphin had any 
right to command him, till actually poſlefied of the regency, 
which he was bent to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare againſt 
the Burgundians. It was this that hindered the dauphin's 
return to court. 

All the while, it was next to impoſhble for France, to take 
juſt meaſures for her defence againſt the attacks threatened 
from England. The duke of Burgundy was privately treating 
with Henry. The earl of Hainault was likewiſe treating with 
that monarch, to put the dauphin, his ſon-in-law, in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the regency. On the other hand, Lewis of Anjou, 
king of Sicily, then head of the Orleans faction, was pro- 
jecting to deprive the dauphin of his birth right, by procuring 
the crown for Charles, carl of Ponthieu, his ſon-in-law. To 
compaſs his ends, he thought he could take no ſurer method, 
than to ſecure the aſſiſtance of England. Thus all France, 
as it were with one conſent, though with different views, 
earneſtly ſought the alliance of the Engliſh, againſt whom the 
whole nation ſhould have firmly united, if private intereſt had 
not prevailed above the good of the public. In this manner 
paſſed the year 1415, which the battle of Azincourt has 


rendered memorable tor ever. b 


1416 The conſternation of France, and the diſcord between 
the duke of Burgundy and the conſtable, ſeemed to promiſe 
Henry freſh laurels, if he had continued the war. Never- 
theleſs, that prince, whoſe wiſdom equalled his valour, very 
prudently took a quite different courſe. He judged, that by 
tomenting the troubles of France, and inſpiring the two fac- 
tions with jealouſy, he ſhould procure more certain and laſt- 
ing advantages, than by means of his arms. The truth is, by 
puthing the French too vigorouſly, he ran the riſk of uniting 
them all againſt him. . In which caſe, his advantages, proba- 
bly, would have been inconfiderable. But by granting them 
ſome reſpite, he gave them opportunity to deſtroy one another. 
Wherefore, contrary to every one's expectation, he laid aſide 
his military affairs for near eighteen months, and betook him- 
{elf entirely to negotiation, which afforded him the proſpect 
of leſs doubtful advantages. He continued not however in a 
ſtate of inaction. The particulars of what paſſed in 1416, 
and part of the year following, will ſhew, how attentive he 
was to the execution of his projects. | 

Henry's. chief aim was to gain the duke of Burgundy, who 
had now ſhewn an inclination to make an alliance with him. 


* In the mean time a parliament met at Weſtminſter, on March 16, 
which ordered the two tenths and the two fifteenths, granted in the laſt pare 
liument, to be ſooner paid than the time appointed. In this 1 the 
bping, waſhing, and filing of the current money of the land was made trea- 
on. Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. n. % 10. c. .— There was a parliament 
jummoned the laſt year, to meet about the 2oth of October, and afterwards 
Prorogued to the beginning of November, Cotton's Abridg. p. 542, 543. 

? Attended with a thouland horſe. T. Livius, p- 23. 

That the Chriſtian princes might unite againſt the Turk, the common 
enemy. Monſtrelet. Hall. fol. 53. 

At Calais, his imperial majeſty was treated by Richard de Beauchamp, 
governer of the town, with fo much civility and gallantry, that he was“ 
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The ſucceeding in that deſign, he perceived, would be more 
advantageous, than another Azincourt victory. To this 
therefore all his endeavours tended, as to his principal affair. 
To attain his ends, it was neceflary, that the affairs of France 
ſhould remain in their preſent fituation. It was requiſite, the 
conſtable, and the other heads of that faction, ſhould Kill have 
it in their power to perſecute the duke of Burgundy. This 
alone was capable of throwing that prince into a deſperate 
reſolution, which he beheld not without dread, and which 
the ſole deſire of revenge could induce him to take. If, by 
the continuance of the war, France had loſt towns and battles, 
the conſtable who held the reins of the government, would, 
doubtleſs, have forfeited all his credit. By that means, the 
duke of Burgundy would have infallibly obtained the regency 
again, and no longer ſtood in need of the Engliſh. This is 
the true reaſon of Henry's conſenting to all the propoſals for 
concluding a truce, or for renewing the negotiations of peace. 
Mean while, his, and the duke of Burgundy's envoys, paſſed 
from London, to Flanders, and from Flanders to London, 
ever under colour of a treaty of commerce, in which freſh 
difficulties were continually ſtarted, the better to hide the 
principal deſign x. 

It was not without reaſon, that the negotiation was kept 
ſecret by both ſides. The duke, whom nothing but neceſſity 
would have forced to an alliance with the king, was afraid 
the diſcovery of the project would alienate the affections of 
the French, and eſpecially of the Pariſians. Henry had cauſe to 
fear, that if the court of France came to know of the nego- 
tiation, they would find means to break his meaſures. How- 
ever, his deſiſting entirely from war, ſince the battle of Azin- 
court, might well cauſe his deſigns to be ſuſpected. But the 
arrival of the emperor Sigiſmund freed him from that trouble, 
as it gave him occaſion to pretend, he diſcontinued the war, 
at the inſtance of that prince. 

In the beginning of the year, Sigiſmund came to Paris 7, 
He gave out himſelf, that the ſole end of his journey was, to 
mediate a peace between the two crowns of France and Eng- 
land 2. This deſign was noble and charitable, and worthy a 
Chriſtian monarch, ſuppoſing it to have been entirely difin- 
tereſted. But ſeveral circumſtances gave occaſion to believe, 
he undertook the voyage to favour Henry rather than France, 
and in hopes of ſome advantage for himſelf. At his arrival 
in France, he propoſzd a four years truce between the two 
kings, but the court rejected the propoſal. The French hi- 
ſtorians charge the conſtable with retuſing the truce, for his 
own private intereſt, but without ſhewing wherein the war 
could be for his advantage. I ſuppoſe, he was then project- 
ing the ſiege of Harflcur, which he began the next June. 
Perhaps, he perceived, the emperor was not an impartial 
mediator. However this be, Sigiſmund finding he could not 
prevail at Paris, came into England in March®, The Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians take notice, that being about to land, he was 
met by the duke of Gloceſter, and ſome other lords, who 
ſtepping into the water with their drawn ſwords, ſtopped the 
boat. Surpriſed at this reception, he aſked the reaſon: the 
duke told him, if he was come to challenge any authority in 
England, they had orders to forbid his landing; but if he 
came only as a mediator of peace, he ſhould meet with all 
the reſpect due to the imperial dignity. This was to warn 
him not to take the liberty of exercifing authority in Eng- 
land, as he had done in France during his ſtay ©. 

The arrival of Sigiſmund at London, was preceded by that 
of William of Bavaria, carl of Holland and Zealand, who was 
come upon the ſame errand, Theſe two princes quickly ſaw, 
they ſhould find it difficult to procure a peace. Henry added 
to his former demands, the town of Harfleur, with part of 
the adjacent territory, for the maintenance of the garriſon. 
On the other hand France, perſiſting in her firſt offers, 
would not hear of peace, unleſs Henry reſtored Harfleur. So 
the two mediators, percciving a peace almoſt impoſãble, were 
ſatisfied with obtaining the two kings' conſent to a truce for 
three years, during which Harfleur thould remain in truſt in 
their hands, for certain ſecurities, ena by the French 
priſoners in England. But juſt as the treaty was going to be 
ſigned, the priſoners fell from their word. The conſtable, 

who was reſolved to befiege Harfleur, had agreed to the ne— 


charmed with it; and afterwards told king Henry, that no Chriſtian prince 
had a knight equal to him tor wiſdom, good breeding, and courage; and thut 
if all courteſy were loſt, it might be found in the earl of Warwick; who, 
from thence, was afterwards called, the father of courteſy, Dugdale's War- 
wickſh. p. 327+ : 

b April 29, ſays Goodwin, P. 103, 

© Commillioners alſo from Theodoric, archbiſhop of Cologne, came to 
London, about the end of January, to renew the alliances concluded between 
the — his 3888 and king Henry's anceſtors. Accordingly 


a treaty was ſigned by the ambaſſadors of thoſe two princes on May 15. Ry- 
mer's Ford, tom, IX. p. 343, 346. 
There 
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tiation dnly to atmuſe Henry, and hinder him from diſcover- 


ing his deſign. 

Yhortly Ret, under ſome pretence, he carried king Charles 
to Roan; His aim was, to be ready againſt the arrival of 
fome Genoeſe ſhips, which were to join the French fleet, in 
order to inveſt Harfleur by ſea, He managed matters fo pri- 
vately, that Henry, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
deſign, neglected to reinforce the garriſon; During the 
French court's ſtay at Roan, the earl of Dorſet, N of 
Harfleur, made an incurſion even to the gates of that city, 
and carried away a great booty. In his return, he was pur- 
ſued and overtaken 5 the conſtable, who gained ſome advan- 
tage over him. On the morrow, the conſtable ſtill preſſing 
the Engliſh, who were haſtily retreating, forced them to 
halt, and ſtand upon their defence. In this ſecond ſkirmiſh, 
the earl of Dorſet, though inferior in number of troops ©. 
had his revenge, and compelled his enemy to retire with pre- 
Cipitation to Roan, 

This ill ſucceſs prevented not the conſtable from continuing 
his preparations for the fiege of Harfleur. Immediately after 
the arrival of the Genoeſe ſhips, he ordered his troops, whom 
he had purpoſely diſperſed, to rejoin at a certain place, where 
he came and headed them in perſon . Then he marched 
directly to Harfleur, where he was not expected, ſo unable 
were the French thought by the Engliſh to make any attempr. 
Whilſt the conſtable beſieged the town by land, the viſcount 
of Narbonne blocked it up by ſea, ſo that nothing could go 
in or out, Henry was extremely mortified to be thus over- 
reached by the conſtable. He was ſenſible then, that the 
negotiation was intended only to amuſe him, and therefore 
was the more provoked to uſe his utmoſt endeavours tobreak 
his enemies? meaſures He had a mind, in his turn, to uſe 
ſtratagem, and circumvent the conſtable. To that end, he 
feigned a ſtrong inclination to peace, and defired an interview 
with his coufin, for ſo he then called the king of France, 
whereas before he ſtiled him his adverſary. He was in hopes, 
that if an interview was granted, a truce would enſue, which 
would give him time to relieve Harfleur, but his propoſal 
was rejected. After that, he commiſſioned Morgan directly 
to demand a truce. But the court of France took care not to 
give him ſuch an advantage in the preſent juncture. In fine, 
perceiving the conſtable was not to be amuſed, he commanded 
a fleet * to be equipped, refolving to go i himſelf and relieve 
the place. He depended upon the valour and experience of 
the carl of Dorſet, the governor, knowing he would do his 
utmoſt to give him time to prepare for his relief. In this he 
was not miſtaken, for though the fiege was begun about the 
middle of June, it was not much advanced at the end of July. 
So, Henry having had leiſure to prepare his fleet, was ready 
to embark. But the emperor diſſuaded him from venturing 
his perſon in an expedition of that nature, wherein notwith- 
ſtanding all his prudence, he might receive ſome diſgrace, by 
the accidents of the tea. The king, yielding to the emperor's 
inſtances, gave the command to the duke of Bedford, his 
brother, who failed about the end of July. It ſoon met with 
the enemy's fleet lying before Harfleur. The viſcount de 
Narborne preparing tor his defence, withſtood for ſome time 
the efforts of the Englith, but at length was forced to yield 
the victory, after ſeeing five Genoeſe carracks taken, and 
ſeveral of his own ſhips funk. Nothing more preventing the 
duke of Bedford, from throwing the ſuccours into the town, 
the conſtable raiſed the ſiege and retired. 

Whilſt theſe things patled, the duke of Burgundy conti- 
nued, under divers pretences, his ſecret negotiations with 
Henry. One while, it was to renew the truce between 
England and Flanders, another while, for affairs concerning 
the church, depending before the council of Conſtance. In 
May, the truce I juſt mentioned, which was to expire the 
15th of June, was renewed for a year, and yet the duke 
ot Burgundy ſent four embaſſadors more to England. In 
the beginning of Auguſt, the king appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them concerning ſome eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
This public commiſſion ſerved for pretence to the private 
conferences. But by another of the ſame date, the commiſ- 
ſioners were impowered to agree with the embaſſadors upon 
an interview between the king and the duke of Burgundy. 
The negotiation muſt have been now very forward, fince, 
two days after, the king diſpatched orders to ſeveral officers, 
to be ready to attend him beyond ſea, where he was to have 
an interview with ſome of his enemies. This plainly ſhews, 
the duke's frequent enibaſſies were not wholly deſigned for 
treating about commerce or church affairs, 'That prince had 


There were but fifteen hundred Engliſh, to fifteen thouſand of the 
French. Walſing. p. 394. 

* Some of the French ſhips came and blocked up the Engliſh fleet at 
Portſmouth and Southampton, and made an attempt on the itle of Wight, 
but were tepulſcd. Code. p. 100, 1927, 
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now long demurred upon concluding, his treaty with Hen 
As he was of the blood royal of France, and firſt peer gf 1. 
realm, he was ſenſible, an alliance of that nature was dire, 
contrary to his honour and duty: Beſides, ſuch 2 ol 
could not but be prejudicial to him in France, among þ 
own party: For theſe reaſons, he had hitherto been ſac 
fied with keeping the negotiation on foot, in order to Rong 
clude it only in caſe of neceffity, The earl of Armagnac 
revenge at length threw the duke upon this action, Which 
doubtleſs, he would have longer delayed, or, it may 
never done, had he not been as it were forced to it hy the 
perſecutions of his enemies. 

I have already ſaid, that the conſtable d' Armagnac had 
under divers pretences, prevented John the dauphin, then bh 
Hainault, from returning to court. The young prince 
impatient of being thus controlled by that proud minig,, 
longed to be at the head of affairs, and to obſerve a nehm. 
lity between the two factions, which would gain him the 
eſteem and regard of both parties. But this was not poſſi). 
ſince he had no forces at his diſpoſal, but the earl of Ha. 
nault's his father-in-law, which were not ſufficient to enable 
him to execute ſuch a project againſt the conſtable's ui. 
Mean time the duke of Burgundy, percciving there was 50 
likelihood of his acquiring the government, ſo long as th. 
conſtable had the king's perſon in his power, thought it 44. 
viſable to ſtrengthen himſelf with the new dauphin's a6. 
ance, For that purpoſe, he had conferred, in the beginning 
of the year, at Valenciennes, with him and the carl c 
Hainault ; and it was agreed, that the dauphin ſhould ones 
more try by fair means to be admitted to court, in order tg 
take the place due to his birth: that in cafe he fucceedes 
he ſhould carry the duke with him : but if he could not bre. 
vail, they ſhould take other meaſures to diſpoſſeſs the con 
ble, and free the king. Purſuant to this reſolution, the 
dauphin and the earl of Hainault repaired to Compeigne, 
from whence the earl proceeded alone to Paris to mediate 
the return of his fon-in-law. Upon the firſt mention of re- 
calling the duke of Burgundy, the conſtable interrupting him 
ſaid plainly, the dauphin ſhould never be admitted to the 
king his father's court, unleſs he openly declared himſelf an 
enemy of the Burgundian faction. The earl of Hain: 
ſeeing this obſtinacy, could not forbear uttering ſome threats, 
which diſcovered to the conſtable and his party, that the 
dauphin intended to rely on the aſſiſtance of the duke. This 
was the reaſon, that in order to prevent the miſchief that 
union might do them, they reſolved to diſpatch him out of 
the way. A few days after, the dauphin was poiſoncd at 
Compeigne the 16th of April 1416, and not 1417, as we 
find it in the abridgment of Mezerai. The king of Sicily 
was ſuſpected of the deed, to make way for prince Chacles 
his ſon-in-law. If he was guilty, his death, which hay- 
pened preſently after, hindered him from reaping any ad- 
vantage. 

By the death of John the dauphin, Charles his brother, 
earl of Ponthieu, became dauphin, and heir apparent to the 
crown, The young prince immediately eſpouſed the party 
of the Armagnacs, for ſo the Orleans faction was now called. 
By that means, the duke of Burgundy was more out ot 
hopes than ever, and the carl of Armagnac maintained him- 
ſelf in the government, where nothing was done without 
his orders, Elie hatred to the duke of Burgundy cauſed him 
to loſe no opportunity of perſecuting the Burgundians, who 
were very numerous at Paris. His tevere and tyrannical be- 
haviour, joined to an extreme greedineſs, induced at length 
the Parifians, of the Burgundian party, to lay a plot tor the 
admiſſion of their head into the city. The conſpiracy being 
diſcovered, the conſtable exerciſed his rage in ſuch 4 
manner upon the whole party, that the duke of Burgund: 
did not think himſelf any longer obliged to keep any mceaturcs 
with the court. To let the world ſee his reſentment, be 
concluded with the king of England, a truce for all ther 
reſpective dominions, not excepting his poſſeſſions in France. 
But his revenge did not ſtop there. His ambaſiadors, 5 ! 
ſaid before, agreed that the king and he ſhould meet at Ca- 
lais, and the duke acknowledge Henry for the true king 0! 
France, and do him liege homage. The interview Was 
fixed to the beginning of October. OY 

Mean while, the emperor Sigiſmund, having no fartic! 
buſineſs in England, departed about the middle of Augut 
In his way to Canterbury, he ſigned a treaty of perpetual all - 
ance with Henry, and, at the ſame time, a league againſt 
France. He promiſed to aſſiſt the king in the recovery of the 


f Of four hundred fail, having on board the earl marſhal, the ear!s of 
Oxford, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, and Devouſllire, W 
twenty thouland men, Harding, Goodwin, 
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-.-4or of France, and Henry ged to aid him in con- 
Wg king Charles, and dune other | ns, to do him 
homage for certain tetritories not ſpecified in the treaty, Pro- 
bably, this concerned the kingdom of Arles and the Dau- 

hin, to which the emperors had ſome ſtale pretenfions. By 
the way, this treaty ditcovers one of the motives of Sigit- 
mund's journey to France and England, Very likely, by 

rocuring a peace between the two kings, he hoped to obtain 
ber himſelf ſome one of thoſe countries, to which he laid 
claim. Be that as it will, it may be conjectured, that he 
expected ſome private advantage from the peace. Great 

rinces are ſeldom ſeen to ſpend whole years out of their do- 
minions, with the ſole view to mediate a peace, in which 
they are not concerned. Sigiſmund was, of all others, the 
fartheſt from this character, I do not know, whether before 
his journey to England he had contracted a friendſhip with 
Henry, but after his departure, it appears by ſeveral records, 
that there was between them a ſtrict correſpondence and mu- 
tual confidence, very uncommon among princes s. 

The emperor being arrived at Calais, ſtaid there for 
Henry, who could not come till September. Mean while, 
the court of France, alarmed ar the report of the duke of 
Burgundy's interview with Henry at Calais, and wanting to 
know what ſhould paſs at the conference, ſent thither the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, with ſome other embaſſadors. The 
pretence was, to treat of a peace with the king, but in all 
appearance, the chief aim of the embaſly was to diſcover 
what ſhould paſs at the interview. Henry was not ſorry the 
embaſſadors of France would be witneſſes of the duke of 
Burgundy's arrival at Calais, and therefore readily diſpatched 
their ſafe - conducts, and preſently after their coming ®, ap- 
pointed commiſhoners to treat with them. But he took ſuch 
precautions, that the French could never diſcover the real 
motive of his journey to Calais, at leaſt with any certainty. 
It did not appear, he had any other deſign than to confirm 
the late truce between the king and the duke, which was al- 
ready publiſhed at London. It is true, that afterwards the 
duke's proceedings made him ſuſpected of being in friendſhip 
with the Engliſh, but that was only a bare ſuſpicion. The 
French hiſtortans ſpeak of it very doubtfully, and there was 
properly nothing certain, till the public records printed in 
England diſcovered the ſecret. The following account is 
there to be found. 

The 1ſt of October, the king diſpatched a ſafe- conduct 
for the duke of Burgundy, and eight hundred attendants, and 
ſent him the duke of Glouceſter, his brother, in hoſtage. 
Next day, he appointed commiſhoners to receive, in his 
name, the oaths of John duke of Burgundy, and of Philip 
earl of Charolois his ſon, purſuant to the articles agreed 
upon, which were in form of preliminaries. The articles 
ran, word for word, thus: 


The king having acquainted the duke of Burgundy with 
his juſt claim to the crown of France, and his adverſary's 
refuſal to give him ſatisfaction, told him, that by the help of 
God and St. George, he was reſolved to obtain it by force of 
arms. Upon this declaration, the duke perceiving the juſtice 
of the king's title, and conſidering the great victories heaven 
had bleſſed him with, promiſes to ſend him his letters patent, 
containing what follows: 

* That though, heretofore, for want of information, he 
had eſpouſed the contrary party, believing it juſt ; now that 
he is better informed, he promiſes firmly to adhere to the 
king of England, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, as to thoſe who 
are, and ever will be the true and lawful kings of France, as 
much as if they were in actual poſſeſſion of the crown. 

Though for the preſent the king has not defired the 
duke's homage, yet, as the duke owns it to be due, he pro- 
miſes, that as ſoon as the king of England ſhall be poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable part of the realm of France, to pay him liege- 
homage, and ſwear fealty to him, as every vaſſal of the crown 
of France ought to do to the king of France his ſovereign. 

* Item, The duke of Burgundy promiſes to endeavour, 
by all known and unknown ways, to place the king of Eng- 
land on the throne of France. 

Item, Whilſt the king ſhall be employed in purſuing 
his rights, the duke of Burgundy will make war with all his 
forces upon the king's enemies in France, namely, A. B. C. D. 
and upon all their dominions and adherents, refuſing obedi- 
ence to the king of England. | 


He was, whilſt in England, ſolemnly inſtalled knight of the garter, 
together with the earl of Holland, and Zealand, The ſaid emperor eſteemed 
being knight of the garter ſo great an honour, that he always wore the 
* when he fat in any aſſembly. Walſing. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. 
335. 
On October 1. The king's commiſſioners were, Henry Chicheley, arch - 
Moy of Canterbury, Henry Ware, keeper of the privy ſeal, fir Ralph 
amber 42. | 
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Item, In all the alliances and letters patent made vr to be 
made, between the king and the duke, wherein the duke 
ſhould except, or have excepted the king's adverſary, or the 
ſon of his adverſary, it is not his intention to do any thing 
contrary to what he promiſes by theſe preſents, which he 1s 
to giye the king, but will punctually perform it. 

That if, through diſhmulation, the duke excepted the 
king's adverſary, or the dauphin his ſon, for a greater good, 
and for the better accompliſhing the intended project; his will 
= -—_— is, that all ſuch exceptions are void, and of no 
effect. 

* And that all may know, this proceeds from his own free 
conſent, he will promiſe and ſwear by his faith and honour, 
to obſerve it without fraud or deceit, He will write all the 


articles with his own hand, fign them, and ſet his uſual ſeal 
to them.“ 


All theſe articles were drawn up in form of letters patent, 
written and ſubſcribed by the duke of Burgundy's own hand, 
and ſealed with his privy ſeal. 

Mezerai, in his abridgement of the hiſtory of France, ſays, 
That the defire of rule ſo tranſported the duke of Burgundy, 
that he went and conferred with the king of England at Calais, 
and renewed the truces for his dominions only, whereby he 
tied himſelf in ſome meaſure from aſſiſting the king of France.” 
What would that hiſtorian have ſaid, had he known all? It is 
further to be remarked, that the earl of Charolois, afterwards 
duke of Burgundy, entered into the ſame engagements as the 
duke his father. After this, there is no queſtioning the ill 
deſigns of theſe two princes againſt France their native country. 
They choſe rather to ſee it under a foreign dominion, than 
governed by their enemies. | 

Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a truce with France, 
till the 2d of February; and then he returned into England 
about the middle of October, in order to hold a parliament, 
called for the 19th of the ſame month. During the ſeffion, 
the parliament granted a ſubſidy ' for carrying on the war. But 
that aid was ſo little proportioned to his wants and projects, 
that he was forced to pawn his crown to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter his uncle, for a hundred thouſand marks, and part of 
his jewels to the city of London, for ten thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. This is a clear evidence, how many difficulties he would 
have found in the conqueſt of France with his own forces, if 
the inteſtine troubles of that kingdom had not paved the way 
for him. Mean while, notwithſtanding his preſent neceſſities, 


he aſſigned the earl of Dorſet, who defended Harfleur, a pen- 
fion of a thouſand pounds, upon creating him duke of Exe- 
ter . 


Henry having bound the duke of Burgundy by their late 
private treaty, thought it time to renew the war. He knew 
not only that one halt of France would not oppoſe him, bur 
moreover that the Burgundian party would make a diverſion 
in his favour, which could not but procure him great advan- 
tages. In this reſolution, he made all the neceflary prepara- 
tions to accompliſh his enterpriſe. Mean while, as the ſupply 
granted him by parliament was not ſufficient for his purpoſe, 
and as the money came ſlowly into the exchequer, he was 
quickly in great want. To remedy this inconvenience, he 
made uſe of the following means. After he had ſettled the 
pay of each ſoldier, horſe and foot, and of each officer accord- 
ing to his rank and character, he made private contracts with 
ſeveral lords and gentlemen, whereby they were obliged to 
find him a certain number of horſemen or footmen, for ſuch a 
yearly ſum to be paid quarterly. The firſt quarteridge was 
advanced, but, when the ſecond came to be paid, the king 
had no money. To ſupply the preſent occaſion, he pawned 
to them the reſt of his jewels, with letters under the great 
ſeal, empowering them to ſell them, if the money was not 
paid within ſuch a time. Theterm allowed was twelve or cigh- 
teen months, according as the creditors were more or leſs 
tractable. By this means he gained time for the payment of 
his troops, which was a great conveniency, as he could reim- 
burſe his creditors according as the money came into the 
treaſury, without being obliged to pay all at once. Pcople 
were ſo well ſatisfied of his fincerity, that they made no ſcruple 
to ſerve him, or lend him money, upon ſuch ſecurities as 
would have been of little worth under a prince of leſs 
probity. a 

The preparations in England very juſtly alarmed the court 
of France, who were little able to make the like. The duke 


Rochfort, and Philip — 8 Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 387, 389. 

i The commons granted him two whole tenths, and two fifteenths, to be 
levied on the laity ; and the clergy gave two tenths to be raiſed from their 
own body. Cotton's Abridg. p. 550. Wall. p. 395. 

* For life only. Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dyriet, wag created duke of 
Exeter in this parliament, Cotton's * P+ 550, 1 
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of Burgundy's late truce, publicly made with Hepry, was a 
demonitration there was no aſſiſtance to be expected, either 


ſrom the duke or his adherents. Nay, the court was appre- 
henſive, the duke had gone farther at the conference held with 
the enemy of the kingdom: at leaſt, he was very much ſu- 
ſpected of having ill defigns, So, the conſtable who ſat at the 
helm was not a little embarraſſed. He enjoyed a great au- 
thority ; but it was not without uneaſineſs. Beſides, ſince 
the death of John the dauphin, he was forced to keep mea- 
ſures with the new dauphin, leſt the young prince ſhould 
think of governing without his aſfiſtance. To all theſe dif- 
ficultics was added the war, the Engliſh were preparing to 
carry into France. As the kingdom was in an ill fituation, 
and the enemy like to make a great progreſs, he confidered, 
he ſhould be anſwerable for all the ill ſucceſſes. In this ſtate 
of perplexity, he thought he ſhould try to put a ſtop to the 
king of England's arms by an extraordinary negotiation, which 
ſhould give that prince room to believe, the court of France 
would be forced to make peace, though never ſo unwilling. 
He was aware, that if he ſhould himſelf treat of a peace, it 
would be loſt labour, becauſe it was generally believed to be 
for his intereſt, that affairs ſhould remain embroiled, in order 
to preſerve his authority. It was therefore unlikely, that the 
king of England ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed by any 
propoſal from him. For this reaſon, he thought proper to 
make uſe of the priſoners in England, and particularly of the 
duke of Bourbon. There are in the collection of the public 
acts ſeveral ſafe- conducts dated about this time, for the duke 
of Bourbon's domeſtics going to, and coming from France, 
unders divers pretences. It may therefore be preſumed, that 
the ſcheme was then formed, and that the duke of Bourbon 
did nothing in the affair of which I am going to relate the 
particulars, but in concert with the court of France. 

The project was fo artfully framed, that if the king had 
not been in a continual miſtruſt, he would doubtleſs have 
been deceived. But his firm reſolution, not ta interrupt the 
execution of his deſigns for any offers that ſhould be ſhort of 
his demands, cauſed him to eſcape the ſnare, The dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, the earls of Eu and Vendome, and ſame 
other priſoners, feigning to deſpair of the affairs of France, 
intimated to Henry, that they were willing to treat with him 
for themſelves in particular. This was told him not poſitively, 
but as what they might poſſibly be brought to. But the king 
fearing that under that pretence, they deſigned to retard his 
voyage, gave no great attention to the overture, 

Some time after, theſe ſame princes, who had hitherto 
endeavoured to cauſe the propoſal to come from the king, 
finding they could not ſucceed, demanded an audience; and 
— * their deſire to treat, 1 him to ſay what were 
his pretenſions, adding, they did not queſtion but they ſhould 
return him a ſatisfactory anſwer, without any prejudice to 
their honour. The king, who would not be amuſed, roundly 
told them, he had no other propoſal to make, except only 
that they ſhould acknowledge him for king of France, and 
their lawful ſovereign. The duke of Orleans exclaimed 
againſt the propoſal, and plainly told him, they had no an- 
ſwer to return to ſuch a demand. Matters went no farther 
for that time. | 

But a few weeks after, the duke of Bourbon reſumed the 
affair. He told the king, that fince they had talked with 
him, ſeveral of the priſoners had ſent to France, to make in- 
quiry concerning his pretenſions on that kingdom, and had 
received better information than they had before. He ad- 
ded, for his part, he was fully convinced of the juſtice of 
his rights. Then he ſaid, he was told, that, notwithſtanding 
his juſt claim to the whole kingdom, he had offered to reſign 
it, if certain provinces were delivered to him; and, in his 
opinion, that offer ought not to be refuſed : that the other 
priſoners were of his mind, and had reſolved to do all that lay 
in their power to procure him what he defired. That there- 
fore, he begged leave to go into France, and declare to king 
Charles in the name of all the priſoners, that as faithful ſub- 
jects they could not but adviſe him to accept ſo reaſonable an 
offer. In ſhort, the duke added, that if the court of France 
conſented to the propoſal, Henry might this very year take 
poſſeſſion of the provinces, which ſhould be reſigned, But 
it, on the contrary, it was rejected, the princes would account 
themſelves free from the oath they had taken to their king, 
'The duke engaged, for his own part, to put all his forfeited 
towns in the hands of ſuch perſons, as would be ſure to deliver 
them up when he pleaſed. He promiſed to return into Eng- 
land, by the time which ſhould be appointed him, and own 
Henry for king of France, and pay him homage as his law- 
ful ſovereign. Moreover, he added, that he would ſo evidently 
demonſtrate the juſtice of Henry's right to the crown of 
France, that all the world ſhould be ſatisfied, he could not 


at the ſame time, the hopes o 
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diſpenſe with doing him homage, without acting contrary 
his honour. In fine, he entreated the king to be filent nll wu 
return, by reaſon of the danger he ſhould be expoſed tg i 
the ſecret was divulged, during his ſtay in France, a 
Henry could not tell what to think of ſuch a propoſal, H 
knew France was not governed either by the duke of Orle F 
or the duke of Bourbon; and that it was not the ear 
Armagunac's intereſt to make a Pace upon theſe terms, 


ans, 
| of 


But, 


recovering the provinces .; 
France, loſt fince the treaty of Bretigny, 2 4. being oll. 
per to renew the war, were very agreeable. On the other 
hand, the alternative propoſed by the duke, could not but be 
advantageous to him. All he had to do, was to be upon hi, 
guard, and not be perſuaded, on this pretence, to interry 
the execution of his projects. Wherefore, reſolving not to 
ſuſpend his expedition one ſingle day, upon any account what. 
ſoever, he believed there was no danger in granting the duke 
of Bourbon, the leave he deſired. But firſt he had one of the 
duke's ſons given him in hoſtage, with ſecurity tor the ſum of 
two hundred (thouſand crowns. Theſe particulars are in the 
collection of the public acts. We find there a letter, under 
the king's own hand, to fir John Tiptoft, his embaſſador t, 
the emperor, ordering him to acquaint Sigiſmund with the 
ſecret, aſk his opinion upon it, and aſſure him that the ne 
tiation ſhould not retard his expedition into France. At the 
ſame time, he enjoins him not to make the leaſt diſcovery tg 
any other perſon, on pain of his diſpleaſure. Probably, his 
firm reſolution not to be amuſed by any propoſal, was the rea. 
ſon this ſtratagem was carried no farther. The duke of 
Bourbon returned into England, but performed not his other 
engagements. It was, doubtleſs, Henry's indignation againſt 
the priſoners for endeavouring to deceive him, that cauſed 
him to order them to be confined in Pomfret caſtle; wheres 
before, they were upon their parole, Though there are ng 
poſitive proofs, that this project was contrived by the con- 
ſtable, it is viſible however, by ſeveral conjectures, which all to- 
gether amount to a ſort of demonſtration. It would be tog 
long to give the particulars here. But if the French priſoners 
are ſuppoſed to have acted fincerely, without the direction of 
the conſtable, it muſt be inferred, that France was then in 2 
a very deplorable ſtate. King Charles, frequently ſeized with 
a frenzy, was incapable of taking care of his affairs. The 
duke of Burgundy, firſt peer of the realm, and head of 2 
powerful party, had made a ſecret alliance with the enemy of 
the ſtate. The princes of the blood were about to acknoy- 
ledge Henry for king of France. In fine, the kingdom was 
governed by a young prince of fourteen years, and the carl 
of Armagnac, a violent man, who ſought only to be revenged 
of his enemies, and openly ſacrificed the public good to his 
ambition, 

Though the conſtable had already been the cauſe of much 
miſchief to France, by perſecuting the duke of Burgundy, 
and forcing him, as it were, to throw himſelf into the arms 
of the king of England, he did not think that ſufficicnt to 
ſecure his quiet. Iſabella of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI. 
appeared ſo diſpleaſed to be ruled by a ſubject, that he could 
not help fearing, ſhe would in the end find means to deprive 
him of his authority. This was not impoſſible. The king 
being of an eaſy temper, it would not have been difficult to 
gain him, in one of his intervals. Neither was it impracti- 
cable, to perſuade the dauphin to rid himſelf of a trouble- 
ſome governor, in order to rule as he pleaſed, without fear of 
being controuled. Thus the conſtable's deſtiny hanging by 
ſo weak a thread, whilſt he had ſuch an enemy at court, he 
believed, that, to ſecure himſelf, it was abſolutely neceſſaty 
to remove her. The queen gave him an opportunity by her 
behaviour, which was not altogether conformable to the rules 
of decency. The conſtable taking this advantage, inſpired 
the king and the dauphin, with ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of het, 
that ſhe was ſent away to Tours, where ſhe remained as à 
priſoner, not knowing on whom to rely, to free herſelf out 
of captivity. This fatal policy of the conſtable was a freſh 
ſource of calamities to France. The offended mother could 
never forgive her ſon the affront ſhe had received, and, un- 
fortunately for the kingdom, it was but toomuch in her power 
to glut her revenge. * 

The conſtable's violent conduct, the death of the two dau- 
phins laid to his charge, the queen's baniſhment, with num: 
berleſs other occaſions, fyrniſhed the duke of Burgundy with 
a pretence to make a diverſion, in favour of the king of 
England. He publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the conſtable, 
aggravating his — and oppreſſions, with all the reſent- 
ment of an injured enemy. Then he wrote to the king, that, 
as firſt peer of France, it was incumbent upon him, to cn. 
deavour to ſave the kingdom, which was infallibly going to 
deſtruction, unleſs timely relieved, By the ſame reaſons, be 
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erigd to ſtir up the cities of the kingdom, and win them to 
his intereſt. In fine, perceiving that ſome of the towns had 
alrcady declared for him, he approached Paris, at the head 
of an army, when the king of England was ready to fail for 
France. His aim was, to lay the dauphin and the conſtable 
under a neceſſity, either of quitting Paris, in order to op- 
ſe the king of England, or of ſuffering the Engliſh to act 
without oppoſition, if they intended to fave Paris. They 
thought fit to ſtay in that city, choofing rather that part of 
the kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of the Engliſh, than 
to ſee themſelves diſpoſſeſſed of the government, by their 
rivate enemies. 

Henry, willing to improve ſo favourable a juncture, failed 
about the end of July ', and landed at Tonque in Normandy. 
His army conſiſted but of twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
effective men, too inconſiderable a number for the conqueſt 
of France, had he not been aſſured of meeting little oppoſi- 
tion. Upon his arrival he beſieged the caſtle of Tonque, and 
became maſter of it the gth of Auguſt. Then, after the con- 
queſt of ſome other ſmall places u, he laid fiege to Caen, 
which ſurrendered the gth of September. 

The court of France was then in great perplexity. The 
duke of Burgundy, at the gates of Paris, hindered their re- 
gulating the affairs of the kingdom. They ſhould have had 
two armies in the field, one to oppoſe the Burgundians, and 
another to defend Normandy againſt the Engliſh. But they 
had ſcarce troops enough to defend Paris, where the king, 
dauphin, and conſtable, were ſhut up. Their only refuge 
was to renew the negotiations with Henry. To that end 
they demanded a conference between embaſſadors of the two 
crowns, to conſult about means to conclude a peace. Henry 
agreed to the propoſal, but without diſcontinuing the war, 
being unwilling to loſe ſo precious an opportunity. The 
court of France chooſing the archbiſhop of Rheims for firſt 
plenipotentiary, he appointed on his part the earl of War- 
wick and ſome others, who were to meet the French at 
Bernonville in Normandy. The congreſs, for what reaſon I 
know not, was deferred to the end of November. Mean 
while, Henry became maſter of Bayeaux, Argentan, Chateau 
de VAigle, Alenſon and ſome other places. 

Whilſt the king was continuing his conqueſts, the duke 
of Burgundy did him great ſervice, not only by the diverſion 
he made about Paris, but chiefly by increafing the troubles in 
France, ſo as never more to be appeaſed. Queen Iſabella, 
baniſhed to Tours, had been hitherto an enemy to the duke 
of Burgundy, but the defire of being revenged on the dau- 
pbin and conſtable, made her overlook all the cauſes of diſ- 
guſt at the duke. She diſpatched truſty meſſengers to tell 
him, ſhe was ready to join with him againſt their common 
enemies. The duke immediately accepted the offer, and 
privately concerted meaſures with her, to free her from con- 
finement. Then he ſuddenly departed from Corbeil, where 
he was encamped with only a ſmall body of choſen horſc- 
men, He made ſuch ſpeed, that before his defign could be 
known, he was at the abbey of Marmoutier, near Tours, 
where he found the queen, who was come thither under 
colour of deyotion. As ſhe was not ſuſpected of attempting 
to eſcape, he eaſily carried her away, and conducted her to 
Toye in Champagne. When ſhe ſaw herſelf in ſafety, ſhe 
aſſumed the title of regent, pretending, the king her huſ- 
band was captive in the hands of the dauphin and earl of 
Armagnac, 

In the mean time, Henry made ſeveral conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy, without any oppoſition. The conſtable choſe rather 
to ſee the ſtate periſh, than to refign his authority, and the 
duke of Burgundy favoured Henry to the utmoſt of his power. 

The conterence between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
crowns, was held at Bernonville, on the 28th of November. 
As Henry ſuſpected the court of France ſought only to make 

im loſe time, he reſolved to deprive them of that hope. 
nediately, upon the opening of the conference, his em- 


* He failed from Porſmoutk, July 2, or 28, and landed at Beville, in 
ormandy, Auguſt 1. Goodwin, p. 155. During his journey at South- 

Wpton, which was appointed to be the rendezvous, he iſſued out a procla- 

mation, that no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to wear coats of arms, who had 

0. a right to them. Rymer's Fad, tom. IX. p. 457. — Before he em- 
cked, he ſent John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, to ſcour the ſeas: who 

ming with nine Genoeſe ſhips in the French ſervice, ſunk three of them, 

— took three, in one of which there was as much money as was to have paid 
* French fleet for half a year. Hollingſhead, vol. III. p. 358. 

Particularly Dauvilliere, which king Henry gave, on September 26, to 
k omas de Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, with other caſtles and lands. 

ymer's Feed. tom, IX. p. 495. 

Edward Courtenay, fir Walter Hungerford, Thomas Chaucer, John 
atrton, and John Kempe. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 497. | 
I _ November 16, till that time twelvemonth. Ra Feed, tom. 
14. P. 611. 

4 L Pow Land, in North Wales, by John Grey, lord Pow is. 
And as this was the firſt noble blood that was ſhed in England by popiſh 
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baſſadors ſet forth his pretenfions, affuring withal, there 
would be no abatement. The ſubſtance of his offers was, 
that he would marry the princeſs Catherine : that king 
Charles ſhould enjoy the crown for his lite, but after his 
death, it ſhould come to the king of England : that during 
Charles's life, Henry ſhould be regent ot France, by reaſon 
of the king's infirmity. Moreover he demanded ſuch ſecu- 
rities, as ſhould render the performance of the articles un- 
queſtionable. But as the French embaſladors were not ſuffi- 
ciently impowered to treat upon theſe articles, and it was 
not Henry's intereſt vainly to prolong the negotiation, the 
congreſs immediately broke up. He juſtly feared the court 
of France would have made uſe of this occaſion, to raiſe a 
jealouſy in his allies, and particularly in the duke of Bur- 
gundy. Mean while Henry, intent upon the fiege of Falaiſe, 
took the town on the 2oth of December, but the caſtle held 
out till February, 

Some time before the congreſs of Bernonville, the duke of 
Bretagne, came and made a truce with Henry for a year ?, 
and another in the name of the queen of Sicily, as guardian 
of Lewis her fon, for Anjou and Maine. Thus by degrees, 
Henry greatly weakened France, by depriving her of the 
aſſiſtance ſhe might have received from her vaſlals. 

Whilſt the king was employed in France, Oldcaſtle, of 
whom TI have ſpoken elſewhere, was ſeized? and brought to 
London, to the great ſatisfaction of the clergy, who were 
extremely incenſed againſt him. They were determined to 
ſacrifice him, for a terror to all the reſt of the Lollards. 
Notwithſtanding his birth and merit, he was ſentenced to be 
hung up by the middle with a chain, and burnt alive. By 
the way, his being burnt is a clear evidence, that he was 
condemned for hereſy, rather than for conſpiring againſt the 
king. Be that as it will, his ſentence was executed amidſt 
the curſes and imprecations of the prieſts and monks, who 
even laboured to prevent the people from praying for him. 
Thus died fir John Oldcaftle, baron of Cobham, with a won- 
derful conſtancy, pertectly anſwerable to the firmneſs, where- 
with he had all along maintained the doctrine of Wickliff, 
which he profeſſed. He was the firſt nobleman, that ſuffered 
on the account of religion 4. After the execution, the par- 
liament enacted freſh ſtatutes, in order to the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Lollards, the clergy never ceaſing to require their 
blood, with all the eagerneſs imaginable. 

In ſome hiſtories, it is ſaid, this year queen Joanna of 
Navarre, widow of Henry IV. and mother-in-law of the 
reigning king, was accuſed of conſpiring, with her confeſ- 
ſor, againſt the king. Some add, ſhe was condemned to a 
ten years impriſonment, and that her confeſſor was killed by 
the chaplain of the Tower, in a diſpute upon that occafion. 
This is all that can be ſaid concerning that accuſation, of 
which hiſtorians ſpeak very confuſedly. 

As for the Scotch invaſion, placed by ſome in this year, 
and, as they ſay, repulſed by the duke of Bedford, with an 
hundred thouſand men, I dare venture to afhrm, it is all a 
miſtake r, ſince it is not mentioned, either in the public re- 
cords, or in the hiſtories of Scotland. All we find, with 
relation to the Scots, is, that they threatened to invade Eng- 
land in the year 1415, about the time of the king's firſt ex- 
pedition into France. 

[1418] The fituation of affairs in France was extremely 
advantageous to Henry. Accordingly he did not fail to im- 
prove it. The campaign begun in Auguſt, laſted all the 
winter, without any interruption, ſo that his troops had no 
time to reſt. The caſtle of Falaiſe, ſurrendering on the 
16th of February, Henry divided his army into ſeveral bo- 
dies, of which he gave the command to the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Gloceſter, his brothers, to the duke of Exeter, 
and the earl of Saliſbury, with orders to attack ſeveral places 
at once, being reſolved not to loſe: fo favourable an oppor- 
tunity, In the. months of March and April, he became 
maſter of St. Lo, Carentan, St, Sauveur le Vicompte, and many 


cruelty, ſo perhaps never any ſyffered a mare cruel martyrdom. 

r And yet, that it is far from being improbable, appears by one of king 
Henry's letters, wherein he ſays,—** I am ſecretly informed, by a man of 
right notable eſtate in this lk that there hath been a man of the duke of 
Otleance in Scotland, and accorded with the duke of Albany, that this next 
ſummer he ſhall bring in the mamuet of Scotland to ſtir up what he may, 
and alſo that there ſhould be founden wayes to the having away ſpecially of 
the duke of Orleance ; and alſo of the kg. as well as of the remanant of my 
foreſaid priſoners.” Whereupon he orders that duke, then a priſoner in 
Pomfret caſtle, to be more cloſely confined. Sylloge Epiſt. at the end of 
T. Livius. Forojul. p. 99; and in Speed, p. 637. See alſo Rymer's Feed. 
tom. IX. p. 568. Wall. p. 399. ; 

This yeat, on November 16, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 

ranted the king one-tenth, and a fifteenth. Rot. Parl. 5 Hen. V. n. 1, g. 
Gonon's Abridg. p. 653. Walſ. p. 3909. The clergy granted two tenths. 
Duck.—Alſo this year, on Aptil 14, king Henry ordained Holbourne to be 
paved, it not being ſo before. Rymer's Feed. tom IX. p. 447+ 
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- other places in Normandy, ſo that of all the ſtrong towns, 


he only wanted Cherbourg and Roan, to complete the con- 


queſt of that province. Evreux ſurrendered in May, and 


preſently after he laid fiege to Cherbourg, which coſt him 
three months. | 

During the fiege, the court of France ſuffered a new revo- 
lution, which was not favourable to Henry, though at firſt 
it ſeemed to procure him great advantages. The council of 


. Conſtance, which had been opened ever fince the year 1414, 
having depoſed the three popes *, who contended for the pa- 


pacy, had elected, on the 1oth of November, 1417, Car- 
dinal Colonna, who aſſumed the name of Martin V. The 


new pope, upon his mounting the papal throne, ſent two 
legates into France, to try to appeaſe the troubles, and unite 


the two factions. The ſolicitations of the legates were ſo 
powerful, that the two parties ſent their deputies to Monte- 
reau-Faut-Yonne, where it was agreed that the dauphin and 


duke of Burgundy, ſhould jointly govern the kingdom dur- 


ing the king's infirmity. If the agreement had taken place, 
and the two parties been fincerely reconciled, probably, 
Henry's affairs would have received a notable prejudice. But 
the conſtable, and the chancellor his creature, could not bear 
to ſee the duke of Burgundy in the adminiſtration again. 
So, preferring their own private intereſt 'to the good ot the 
public, they ſo managed, that the agreement remained in- 
effectual. . | 

This proceeding drew the public hatred on the conſtable, 


and ſtrengthened the Burgundian faction in Paris, which, 


from thenceforth, became much more powerful. At length, 
May the 18th at night, they found means to introduce into 
Paris, Lifle-Adam, governor of Pontoiſe, and a zealous ad- 
herent of the duke of Burgundy. He entered only with 
eight hundred horſe, but at his arrival the Burgundians be- 
ing under arms, made a terrible ſlaughter of the Armagnacs. 


Tanneguy du Chätel, governor of the Baſtile, not being able 


to remedy the diſorder, ran to the Louvre, and carried away 
the dauphin in his ſhirt, in order to ſecure him in his for- 
treſs. Next morning, the dauphin fled to Melun, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in : Baſtile, but the king remained in the 
wer of the Burgundians. The ſame day the conſtable, 
eing hid in a maſon's houſe, was diſcovered, and thrown 
into priſon. | 
But this was only a prelude to a much greater commotion, 
in the ſame city, ſome days after. Upon news of what had 
paſſed, the exiles being returned to Paris, from all quarters, 
the maſſacre was renewed June the 12th. The conſtable 
was taken out of priſon, murdered, and ſhamefully dragged 
through the ſtreets. The chancellor, ſeveral biſhops, and 
other perſons, to the number of two thouſand, underwent 
the ſame barbarous treatment. The maſlacre being ended, 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy came to Paris, and en- 
tered the city in triumph, on the 14th of July. The plague, 
which afterwards broke out at Paris, and which, in three 
months, ſwept away above forty thouſand perſons, added 
freſh calamities to thoſe I have mentioned. Mean while, the 
queen and duke having the king in their power, iſſued, in 
his name, what ordess they judged moſt conducive to their 
own intereſts, On the other hand, the dauphin, aſſuming 
the title of regent, threatened all that ſhould. obey the duke 
of Burgundy. Thus which ever fide the French eſpouſed, 
they could not avoid being called rebels by one or other of 
the factions. Neutrality.itſelf was accounted a crime. 
Mean while, notwithſtanding the animoſity of the two 


parties, the troubles ſeemed for ſome time to be going to 


ceaſe. As there was not yet any cauſe of perſonal enmity 
between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Bretagne, had ſo managed, that each of theſe princes had 
conſented to an agreement. Every thing was ſettled, but 
ſome perſons about the dauphin perſuaded him not to fign. 
This was attended with fatal conſequences. Thus the diſ- 
ſenfion which prevailed between the two factions, cauſed each 
to have two enemies to oppoſe, the contrary party on one 
hand, and the Engliſh on the other. But Henry was far 
trom looking upon both parties with the ſame eye. He was 
ſworn enemy of the Armagnacs, whilſt he was only a feigned 
enemy of the Burgundians. 

Henry had now began to reap ſome advantage from the 
late revolution in the court of France. The new earl of Ar- 
magnac, the lord d' Albret, and the other Gaſcon lords of 
the ſame party, who were waging in Guienne fierce war with 
the Engliſh, thought proper to conclude a truce with him, 


John XXIII. at Rome; Gregory XII. at Rimini; and Benedict XIII. 


at Avignon. See the hiſtory of this council at large, in the ſtate of the 


church of the X Vth century. 
» Their number was very conſiderable ; for of the inhabitants alone, there 


were no leſꝭ than fifteen, or ſeventeen thouſand perſons well armed, beſides 


ended in nothing. Perhaps he did not much care to ob. 


which freed him from a troubleſome diverfion. Theſe 
conſidering, that ſince the death of the conſtable, the goye, 
ment of France was in the duke of Burgundy's hands be. 
heved it repugnant to their intereſt to continue a war j 
which their enemy would reap all the benefit. By the truce 
inſtead of being obliged to ſend ſuccours into Guienne, Het: 
drew from thence ſome troops, with which he reinforced hi 
army in Normandy, | 
Cherbourg having at length capitulated after a th, 
months ſiege, France had nothing left in Normandy but 
Roan, the loſs whereof would deſtroy all hopes of recoverin 
that province. And therefore, without delay, Henry lad 
ſiege to that city about the latter end of Auguſt, or the be. 
inning of September. Mezerai ſays, the fiege began in 
. which is a miſtake. However that be, it was very re. 
markable for the vigorous defence of the beſieged a, 0 
held out five months, and endured the greateſt miſeries he. 
fore they capitulated. They applied to the duke of Bur. 
gundy for ſuccours, but it was to no purpoſe v. France in 
3 governor had not acquired new ftrength. Beſides 
the duke of Burgundy, following the earl of Armagnac 
maxims, was more careful to diſappoint the practices of his 
enemies, than oppoſe the progreſs of the king of England. 
He put however the pope's legates upon trying, whether, by 
a negotiation, he could interrupt the fiege of Roan. This 
method not ſucceeding, he aſſembled all the forces in his 
wer, and feigned a deſign to give the Engliſh battle, 
e even carried the king as far as Beauvais, but all this 


lord, 


ſtruct the king of England's progreſs. It is uncertain, whe. 
ther, after his being at the head of the government, he pre. 
ſerved the ſame ſentiments for that monarch, as When hz. 
niſhed from court. It may at leaſt be affirmed, he had not 
the ſame intereſt to promote his affairs. He could not how. 
ever but ſhew ſome regard for a prince, who had in his of. 
ſeſſion a writing capable of ruining him, with all the French, 
of what party ſoever. For this reaſon, fince the revolution 
at the court of France, his conduct had been very ambiguous, 
He had reſolved, it ſeems, to do neither good nor hurt to 
the king of England, till he ſhould be determined by the 
events. 

The duke of Burgundy not relieving the beſieged, they 
applied to the dauphin, who was as little able to raiſe the 
ſiege by force. The way of negotiation ſeemed to him more 
proper to produce that effect. It is hard to know for certain, 
whether he really intended to make an alliance with Henry, 
as he expreſſed a defire, or deſigned only to amuſe him, Be 
that as it will, he ſent him word, that he deſired to treat 
with him upon three articles. Firſt, concerning the means 
of reſtoring a peace to France. Secondly, about the mar- 
riage already projected. Laſtly, about an alliance between 
thoſe two againſt the duke of Burgundy. Henry rejected 
not the propoſals. Perhaps he did not much rely on the 
duke of Burgundy, or elſe he had a mind to raiſe the jealouſy 
of the court of France, in order to procure more advanta- 
geous offers than had yet been propoſed. He appointed for his 
embaſſadors, at the congreſs defired by the dauphin, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earls of Warwick and Sali{- 
bury, Philip Morgan, and ſome others. Their inſtructions 


dated at the camp before Roan, October the 26th, were in 
ſubſtance as follow : 


I. That they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to induce 
the dauphin's embaſſadors to declare all their propoſals, and 
abſolutely reject all offers of the countries he was already 
poſſeſſed of. 

II. If the French ſhould offer at length to put all things 
upon the foot of the treaty of Bretigny, they were to demand, 
how the king ſhould be affured of the performance, fince the 
dauphin was not authorized for that purpoſe. 

III. He judged, they would for that reaſon inſiſt only on 
a truce, in which caſe, he ordered his embaſſadors to fe- 
2 what dominions ſhould be given him for making the 

ame. 

IV. He expreſly forbade them to treat of an alliance with 
the dauphin till the peace or truce was ſettled. He did not 
leave them however at liberty to conclude either, but o- 
dered notice to be ſent him when matters ſhould be upon the 
point of concluſion, in caſe they proceeded fo far. 

V. As to the alliance with the dauphin, he ſaid, that 
prince's aim was probably to obtain his aſſiſtance againſt th 


four thouſand well diſciplined ſoldiers put in by the duke of Burgund). 
Their captain-general was Guy de Bontillier. Monſtrelet. Le Fevre. 


„During the ſiege, viz. Auguſt z, he renewed the truce with king 
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guke of Burgundy. If fo, he forbade them to agree upon an 
inconſiderable aid, but commanded them to offer forces ſuf- 
kcient to reſtore the kingdom of France to a ſtate of tran- 
71 Bot withal, he expected in conſideration of theſe forces, 
that the earldoms of Artois, Boulogne, and Flanders, ſhould 
be given him. But if this was refuſed, the embaſladors were 
to lower their demands to the earldom of Flanders only, pro- 
vided the dauphin would afhſt in conquering it. He offered, 
on his part, to give up to the dauphin whatever ſhould be 
conquered elſewhere upon the duke of Burgundy. 


It is eaſy to ſee by theſe inſtructions, that the king did not 
believe the congreſs would end in a peace; nor even intended 
to conclude with the dauphin, who had not power to refign 
to the king what had been taken from his predeceſſors fince 
the treaty of Bretigny. It may therefore be preſumed, his 
ſole aim was to raiſe the jealouſy of the duke of Burgundy, 
who being maſter of the king's perſon, was alone able to make 
a ſolid peace. This appears moreover by the king's writing, 
the very day he ſigned theſe inſtructions, to the duke of Bur- 

andy, that if the negotiation for a peace was renewed, he 
would do his utmoſt to render it ſucceſsful. Upon this letter, 
Charles ſent him word, he had nominated the biſhops of Arras 
and Beauvais, the firſt preſident of Morvilliers, and ſome 
others, for his plenipotentiaries. Thus Henry was in hopes, 
by treating with the two parties at once, he ſhould raiſe ſuch 
a jealouſy in both, that from thence would reſult a happy 
conclufion to his affairs. 

The congreſs between the king's and the dauphin's embaſ- 
ſadors was held at Alenſon the ioth of November. The 
Engliſh, purſuant to their inſtructions, abſolutely refuſed to 
treat about the alliance, before the terms of the peace were 
agreed upon. At length, after evading all the captious pro- 
poſals made by the French, they obliged them to come to 
their laſt offers; namely, the towns and provinces contained 
in the treaty of Bretigny, on condition of homage to the 
crown of France. But the Engliſh rejected theſe offers, un- 
leſs the ſovereignty of the provinces was added, according to 
the tenor of the treaty of Bretigny. They demanded, more- 
over, Normandy, raiſed difficulties about the dauphin's ina- 
biliry to perform the conditions, and required, in what man- 
ner he intended to accompliſh them, ſuppoſing their maſter 
ſhould be ſatisfied therewith. The French anſwered, it was 
needleſs to talk of the manner of performance, fince the offers 
themſelves did not pleaſe. Whercupon they broke up the 
conference. | 

Hardly was the congreſs ended, before another was held at 
Pont de YArche, between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
kings, or rather the embaſſadors of the two crowns met to 
confer together, in preſence of the pope's legates. But in 
the firſt meeting, king Charles's embaſladors infiſted, that the 
conference ſhould be managed in French, to which the 
Engliſh refuſed to agree. In ſhort, at the inſtance of the 
legates, who were very urgent, Henry was willing there 
thould be two protocols, one in French, and another in 
Latin, of which the laſt only ſhould be accounted authentic. 
But the French rejecting this expedient, the conference about 
the peace was not ſo much as opened. Probably, the duke 
of Burgundy did not ſeriouſly intend to enter into negotiation. 
He was ſtill unreſolved of his courſe, or rather was then 
framing a defign, which we ſhall fee come to light the next 
year, | | 

[1419] This conference however alarmed the dauphin, who 
doubtleſs was ignorant of what paſſed. He was afraid of being 
prevented by the duke of Burgundy, well knowing, if a peace 
was made between the two kings, it muſt tend to bis pre- 

Judice. In this belief, he ſent to Henry, intreating him to 
appoint the place where the negotiation, begun at Alenſon, 
might be renewed. Henry readily conſented tor his requeſt, 
as he could defire nothing more advantageous than the mutual 
jealouſy of the two factions. It was agreed therefore that the 
eee ſhould meet again at Louviers, the beginning of 
ebruary, 
During all theſe negotiations, Henry had not diſcontinued 
one moment the fiege of Roan, though his army ſuftered much 
by the ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon. But the befieged were in no 
better condition. Reduced to eat horſe-fleſh, and all kinds of 
animals, and even this ſort of food failing them, they could 
hold out no longer. Wherefore, ſeeing no remedy, they 
Capitulated on the 13th of January, to ſurrender on the 19th, 


The moſt eminent perſons in the Engliſh army that died during this 
liege, were, Henry Beaufort, earl of Someriet, Edmund Beaufort, earl de 
ortayne, fir Gilbert Talbot, fir John Blount, the | Saw of Kylmanand in 
Ireland, and the lord de Caſtyloygne of Gaſcony. Goodwin, p. 208—After 


the reduction of this city, king Henry eſtabliſhed there his exchequer, coinage, 
and chamber of accounts of the revenues of Normandy, He alio built a 
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in caſe they were not relieved by that time. Henry continued 
to them all their privileges, for the ſum of three hundred 
thouſand crowns. By the ſurrender of Roan, all Normandy, 
a few caſtles excepted, fell again under the dominion of the 
kings of England, two hundred and fifteen years after it was 
taken from them by Philip Auguſtus, in the reign of John 
Lack-land. After the ſurrender of Roan, Henry fent part of 
his army into Picardy, under the command of the duke of 
Exeter, who became maſter of Dieppe and Montrevil x. 
Affairs were then at a criſis, which could not fail of pro- 
ducing ſome great change. As the duke of Burgundy had 
ſought the king of England's alliance, only to diſpofſeſs the 
dauphin and earl of Armagnac, he no longer ftood in need of 
his protection, ſince he was maſter of Paris, and the king's 
3 On the contrary, his ſtation ſhould have induced 
im to wiſh, that Henry might not grow too powerful in 
France, and conſequently it was his intereſt to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the Engliſh arms. But, on the other hand, he had 
in the dauphin a ſworn enemy, againſt whom it was chiefly 
neceſſary to be ſecured. Befides that prince's natural right to 
govern the kingdom during his father's infirmity, he was 
moreover at the head of a powerful party. Befides, it was 
not impoſſible that either by the king's death, or ſome other 
way, he might recover the advantage he had loſt.. In that 
caſe, the duke would rather have had Henry maſter of all 
France, than ſee the dauphin triumphant. Mean while, 
whatever turn affairs ſhould take, he plainly perceived, it 
would not be poſſible to preſerve his authority, though Henry 
fucceeded in his defigns. And indeed it was not likely that 
Henry would truſt him with the government, when he was 
once in poſſeſſion. Thus ſtanding as it were between two 
precipices, he remained ſome time undetermined, without 
knowing what to reſolve. Probably it was this that pre- 
vented his more effectual endeavours to relieve Roan. He 
durſt not break with the king of England, for fear he ſhould 
want his farther aſſiſtance againſt the dauphin. After con- 
tinuing ſome time in this ſtate of perplexity, he determined 
at length to do all that lay in his power to be reconciled with 
his enemy, in order to break ſafely with the king of Eng- 
land. This courſe ſeemed to him both advantageous and 
honourable. By a fincere reconciliation with the dauphin, 


he might hope to have ſome laſting ſhare in the government, 


and hold the ſecond rank. Beſides, France being his native 
country, he could not openly forſake her intereſts, without 
rendering hunſelf odious to all true Frenchmen. If he had 

rivately relinquiſhed her, it was not without remorſe. He 
bad been led to it by the ſole thirſt of revenge. The exe- 
cution of the defign he had formed, was not however without 
difficulties. The dauphin had conceived an inveterate hatred 
againſt him, which was continually fomented by the friends 


and adherents of the late duke of Orleans, who were always 


about him, and carefully watching all opportunities to re- 
venge the death of that prince. Notwithſtanding theſe 
obſtacles, the duke of Burgundy became more and more 
confirmed in his reſolution, not ſeeing any other way to ſave 
himſelf and the kingdom. He undertook therefore to ac- 
compliſh this reconciliation by all forts of means, even to the 
forcing the dauphin to it, by the fear of ſeeing France other- 
wiſe loſt. In fine, if the dauphin's hatred and obſtinacy 
ſhould render it impracticable, he was determined to take the 
deſperate courſe of rendering Henry maſter of France. 

At the ſame time that the duke of Burgundy came to his 
laſt reſolution, the conference between the embaſſadors of 
Henry and the dauphin was held at Louviers. The ſame 
difficulties which occurred at the congreſs of Alenſon, ren- 
dered this fruitleſs. It was only agreed, that the king and 
the dauphin ſhould meet and confer together. But this in- 
terview, the time whereof was twice prolonged, did not take 
effect, becauſe the dauphin took other meaſures. However, 
to continue the duke of Burgundy's jealouſy, Henry granted 
the dauphin a truce from the 12th of February till Eaſter, for 
all the country between the Loire and the Seine, Normandy 
excepted. 

Purſuant to the duke of Burgundy's project, he ſent and 
ſued for the dauphin's friendſhip, offering, on his part, to 
deſerve and cultivate it to the utmoſt of his power, intimat- 
ing withal, that it would be proper to have a conference 
together, as well mutally to confirm their reconciliation, as 
to concert meaſures for the welfare of the kingdom. But 
the dauphin ſcornfully rejected the propoſal, He was too 
apprehenſive of ſharing the authority with the queen his mo- 


tower behind the caftle, and began a palace on the river Seine. Rymer's 
Fad, tom. IX. p. 745. Stow's Ann. p. 357. T. Livius, p. 69.—About 
the beginning of this year, viz. Jan. 13. the clergy granted the king half a 
tenth, Rot. Fin, 7 Hen. V. M. C. Goouwan, p. 215. 
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ther, and the duke of Burgundy, or rather of ſeeing himſelf 
ſubje& to them. The ſole command of the province that 


owned him for regent, ſeemed to him preferable to the ad- 


vantage propoſed from a reconciliation, which could not be 
made, without leaving the queen his mother and the duke a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, So, the duke of Burgundy ſaw 
himſelf reduced to a neceſſity of ſeriouſly 82 to 
make a peace with England, in caſe the dauphin perſiſted in 
his obſtinacy. The congreſs at Louviers having alarmed. 
him, he was afraid of being prevented, and of not being after- 
wards ſtrong enough to reſiſt the king of England and the 
dauphin, if they ſhould join in a league againſt him. He 
reſolved therefore, in order to free himſelf from that fear, to 
unravel affairs ſome way or other. To that end, he ſent 
Henry word, that king Charles was inclined to à peace, and 
to ſucceed the more eafily, he propoſed an interview, where 
the two kings, aſſiſted by their councils, _ ſettle the 
terms, and conclude the intended marriage. Henry readily 
cloſed with the propoſal, and even granted a three months 
truce ; that during the interval, the time, place, and manner 
of the conference might be agreed on. 

All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſolution. It was 
eaſily perceived that the peace and marriage could not be 
made in ſuch a juncture, without the kingdom's being deli- 
vered to the king of England. Matters ſtanding thus, ſome 
lords, who had the welfare and intereſt of their country at 
heart, uſed all poſſible endeavours to procure a peace, or at 
leaſt a truce between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, 
The dauphin would have conſented to a three years truce, 
but the duke would have it only for two months. His aim 
was to conclude a peace with England, if by that time he 
could not agree with the dauphin. The pains taken to per- 
ſuade them to ſo neceſſary an union proving fruitleſs, the 
project of the interview between the two kings was at Jength 
accompliſhed, after ſeveral prolongations, till the zoth of 
May. It was agreed, it ſhould be near Meulant, in a field 
choſen for that purpoſe, where a magnificent pavillion was 
ordered to be erected. As king Charles's infirmity hindered 
him from being preſent in perſon, it was agreed, that his 
queen and the duke of Burgundy ſhould act as his procura- 
tors, and that the duke of Bretagne ſhould be preſent, Mean 
time, to avoid the heats which might ariſe from the diſcuſ= 


ſion of affairs, commiſſioners were appointed on both fides 


ro ſettle the particulars. Henry was. pleaſed to give the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter the honour of being heads 
of this commiſſion. The court of France being at Pontoiſe, 
Henry came to Mante, in order to be near the place of con- 
ference. From theſe two towns it was. that the two courts 
repaired every day to the place appointed. The firſt day, 
the queen of France brought the princeſs Catherine her 
daughter, with whom Henry was charmed. The effect of 
this firſt fight being very viſible, the queen believed ſhe 
ſhould inſlame the deſires of that prince, by not letting her 
daughter appear any more, Henry ſoon perceived her deſign. 
He found the princeſs was to ſerve for a decoy to enſnare 
him. But, to fruſtrate the queen's expectation, he told the 
duke of Burgundy, it might be depended upon that he would 
never quit his arms, till he had the king and the princeſs his 
daughter in his power, and had expelled him the kingdom 
in caſe he oppoſed it. At any other juncture, the duke, 
who was as high-ſpirited as the king, would doubtleſs have 
returned him a ſharp anſwer. But not to exaſperate too 
much a prince, of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he 
was content with ſaying, he did not queſtion but he would 
have reaſon to be tired of the war. 

The conference of Meulant! ran upon three articles, re- 
quired by Henry, as previous to the peace and marriage : 


I. That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of whatever was 
granted to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigny. 

II. That morcover all Normandy. ſhould be delivered to 
him. 

III. The full and independent ſovereignty of whatever 
ſhould be refigned to him by the preſent treaty. 


As Henry would not recede from theſe articles, the duke 
of Burgundy plainly ſaw, if he directly oppoſed them, he 
ſhould occaſion the breaking up of the conference, which it 
was his intereſt to continue, as the only way left to bring the 
dauphin to a reconciliation. So, withour diſputing or grant- 
ing the king's pretenſions, he delivered to the king the 
counter-demands of France. 'They were ſo drawn as to be 
liable to great objections, which he might either urge or re- 
linquiſh, according as he ſaw what courſe the dauphin would 


y Reſumed on June 1, Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 762. 


take. In a word, the duke of Burgundy's aim; was to of 
the dauphin a little more time, before any thing was oy 
cluded with the king of England. Theſe were t : 


of France, with the king's anſwers annexcd. 


Ns 
he demands 


I. That the king of England renounce 
rance. 

The king conſents to it, provided this clauſe be added 
[except what is granted to him by the preſent treaty. 


the crown of 


II. That he quit claim to Touraine, Anjou, Maine, 
ſovereignty of Bretagne. | | 

The king is not pleaſed with this article. 

Probably, becaule of the ſovereignty of Bretagne, 
he claimed as duke of Normandy, 


and the 


Which 


III. The king of England ſhall ſwear, that neither he nor 
his ſucceſſor, ſhall receive at any time hereafter, upon an; 
account whatever, the ceſſion of the crown of France "x 
any perſon, who hath, or pretends to have a right. 

The king agrees to this, provided his adverfary will ale 
ſwear the — &c. ; 


IV. The king of England ſhall cauſe the renunci 
N engagements to be recorded, as the K 
rance and his council ſhall think mot ad viſeable. 

The king likes not this article, 


ation, 
ing of 


V. Inſtead of Ponthieu and Montrevil, the king of France 
ſhall have liberty to + an equivalent in ſome other part of 
his kingdom, as he ſhall judge proper, 

The king diſapproves of this artiele. 


VI. As thefe are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral places uncon. 
quered by the king of England, which however are to be 
given up by the treaty, he ſhall reſign upon that account, all 
his other conqueſts elſewhere. Every one ſhall be reftored 
to the poſſeſhon of his eſtate, in what place ſoever it lies, 
There ſhall be an alliance concluded between the two kings. 


The king approves of this, on condition the Scots and the 
rebels be not included in the alliance. 


VII. The king of England ſhall repay the fix hundred 
thouſand crowns given to Richard II. in part of the eight 
hundred thouſand promiſed with queen Iſabella, and morce- 
over four hundred thouſand for that princeſs's jewels detained 
in England. 

The king is willing that this article be allowed out of the 
arrears due for king John's ranſom. However, he is ſur- 
prized at the demand of four hundred thouſand crowns for 


queen Iſabella's jewels, when they were not worth a quarter 
of that ſum, 


It is eaſy to perceive by the nature of theſe demands, that 
the difficulties were not conſiderable enough to hinder the 
concluſion of a peace, if both parties had been equally willing. 
But, on the other hand, they were ſufficient to keep the 
treaty depending, as long as the court of France pleaſed*. 
In the duke of Burgundy's fituation, he inſiſted upon the 
articles diſapproved by the king, no farther than was neceſ- 
ſary for his purpoſe. He was very glad to let the king be- 
lieve, the peace was going to be concluded, as indecd it 
would have been, had the dauphin perſiſted in his obſtinacy. 
Henry ſo little queſtioned it, that on the 5th of July, that 
is, about a month after the opening of the congreſs, he 
gave full power to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to go to 
Paris, and conclude the peace in his name, with king Charles. 

But whilſt Henry was pleaſing himſelf with this expeCta- 
tion, endeavours were uſing on the other ſide, to break all 
his meaſures. As he had made uſe of negotiations, now with 
the dauphin, then the duke of Burgundy, in order to raile 
the jealouſy of both, and attain his ends, he was himſelf 
over-reached in his own way. The congreſs of Meulant, 
where the duke of Burgundy's chief aim was to frighten the 
dauphin, produced the defired effect. The young prince, 
alarmed at ſeeing ſo near a conclufion a peace fo very dil- 
advantageous to France and himſelf, believed, he ought not 
to refuſe any longer to be reconciled with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, fince their reconciliation was the only means to pre- 
vent ſo great a misfortune. Wherefore, after ſeveral private 
conferences between ſome truſty friends of the two princes, 2 
reconciliation ſo earneſtly defired by all true Frenchmen was 
at length brought about. On the 11th of July, they met 
about three miles from Meulant, in the road to Paris, and 


The conferences at Meulant ended June 30. Goodwin, p. 229. But 
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;mbraced one another: After that, they figned a treaty, mu- 
— promiſing, to love one another like brothers, and 


jointly to oppoſe the damnable enterprize of the Engliſh, the 


| nemies of the kingdom. 

1 top being * the duke of Burgundy took new 
meaſures. As he no longer deſired the concluſion of the 

ace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, in the conferences which were 
{till continued at Meulant, upon the demands of France; 
But for fear Henry ſhould deſiſt from his objections, he 
added ſome freſh articles. In explaining the third demand 
of France, he clogged it with ſo many conditions, that in all 
future caſes whatever, neither Henry nor his ſucceffors, kings 
of England, could ever claim or acquire any part of that 
kingdom. But Henry, who was very willing to quit his 

retenſions to France, as deſcended from Edward III. thought 
it very unreaſonable to be obliged to extend the renunciation 
for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to all cafes that might happen, 
and could not poſſibly be foreſeen. He complained more- 
over, that the duke of Burgundy required things which 
could not be ranted, without offending God, and breaking 
his oaths. I do not know what theſe were. In fine, to render 
the concluſion of the peace impracticable, the duke attacked 
the king's demands, againſt which he had taken care to al- 
ledge nothing before his reconciliation with the dauphin. 
He affirmed, that in general, they were extravagant, obſcure, 
ambiguous and unreaſonable, without mentioning particu- 
lars. At the ſame time, he expected Henry ſhould accept 
the offers of France, abſolutely and fimply, without any ex- 

lanation. For fear however of being taken at his word, he 
refuſed to conſent that the articles already agreed ſhould be 
committed to writing. 

Hitherto Henry had imagined, for what reaſon I know not, 
that the duke of Burgundy's reconciliation with the dauphin, 
would be no obſtacle to the peace. We find in the collection 
of the public acts, that on the 18th of July, that is, ſeven 
days her their interview, Henry empowered the archbiſho 
of Canterbury to conclude his marriage with the princeſs Ca- 
therine. It might be thought he knew nothing yet of what 
paſſed on the 11th, between the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy, if it did not appear by a letter in the ſame col- 
lection, that ſome of his courtiers had received intelligence 
of it on the 14th, He was ſo prejudiced on this occaſion, that 
on the 19th he empowered commiſhoners to prolong the 
truce, But the duke of Burgundy's new demands, or rather 
his cavils at the treaty, broke off the conferences, and all 
went and prepared tor the war, 

July the 28th, Henry ordered a detachment, headed by 
the duke of Clarence to ſtorm Pontoiſe. This enterprize 
was attended with the expected ſucceſs. L'Iſle Adam the 
governor, little thinking of being attacked, was ſurpriſed and 
forced to fly with part of the garriſon ® As the court of 
France reſided in that town, during the congreſs of Meulant, 
and were gone but a few days, the Engliſh ſoldiers found it 
ſtill full ot the baggage of the courtiers. The booty is ſaid 
to amount to above two millions of crowns. | | 

The taking of Pontoiſe opened the king a way to the very 
gates of Paris. But however the poſture of his affairs was 
not changed for the better, fince the union of the two -fac- 
tions by which France was divided. Whilſt they were de- 
ſtroying one another, an army of twenty-five thouſand men 
was futhcient for the conqueſt of Normandy. No enemy had 
appeared to force him to raiſe his ſieges. Moreover, he had 
been all along publicly or privately, favoured by one of the 
factions. But after their reconciliation, he could hardly ex- 
= with his own forces alone to accompliſh his enterpriſe. 

e aimed at no leſs than the conqueſt of the whole king- 
dom, or at leaſt of what England had loſt fince the treaty of 
Bretigny. And yet after a fix years war, and in ſo favourable 
junctures, he was maſter but of one ſingle province. He 
knew alſo that in England, his obſtinate continuation of fo 
hazardous a war, was not univerſally approved ; and that it 
was openly ſaid, the conqueſt of France would be the ruin 
of England. Bur this was not the only thing that gave him 
uncaſinefs. He had juſt received a letter from Bayonne, of 
the 224 of July, informing him, that a powerful fleet “ was 
equipping in Caſtile for the dauphin's aſſiſtance. Shortly 
after, he received another from the mayor of the ſame town, 
acquainting him that Arragon had declared for the dauphin, 
that the Caſtilians and Arragonians were now entered Bearn, 
gere ravaging the country about Bayonne, and ſeemed to 
have a defign to beſiege the town. The letter added fur- 


R Rut they were met, and the greateſt part of them cut off by John Hol- 
and, earl of Huntingdon. Goodwin, p. 239. | 

Of forty fail. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 783. 
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ng at Roan, December 2, and prolonged to the 12th of that month, Ry- 
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ther, that the Caſtilian fleet was ordered to ſail for Scotland, 
and tranſport from thence a body of troops into France, to 
ſerve under the dauphin. On the other hand; he could not 
doubt but the Flemings, who had refuſed to ſerve the duke 
of Burgundy againſt France, would be ready to obey him, 
in defence of that kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe ſudden 
accumulated difficulties, he perſiſted /in his firſt reſolution. 
He had even the aſſurance to offer king Charles, as a ſort of 
favour, that he would be contented with what he had de- 
manded at Meulant, on condition Pontoiſe, which he had 
zuſt taken, was confirmed to him. It is however undeni- 
able, he ought to have been greatly embaraſſed. When he 
nndertook the war, he depended upon the diſſenſions of the 
French. And to theſe diſſenſions was owing the eaſe where- 
with he had hitherto conquered, Mean while, he ſaw him- 
ſelf obliged to undertake with an inconſiderable army, the 
conqueſt of a kingdom, of which he yet poſſeſſed but a 
ſmall part. However, his good fortune, or rather the dau- 


3 animoſity againſt the duke of Burgundy happily freed 
im from this embaraſſment. 


In the interview between the dauphin and the duke of | 


Burgundy, they agreed to meet again on the bridge of Mon- 
tereau-Faut-Yonne, the 18th of Auguſt, to conſider how to 
proſecute the war againſt the Engliſh. The duke was ex- 
tremely unwilling to go to the place appointed. He ſeemed 
to have a ſurmiſe of what was to happen. However, 
as a too great miſtruſt might have broke his meaſures, and 
rendered what had been done ineffectual, he reſolved to per- 
torm his engagement. Not to enter into the particulars, 
mentioned in all the French hiſtories, I ſhall only ſay, the 
dauphin cauſed the duke to be aſſaſſinated on the very bridge 
choſen for their conference, I ſay the dauphin, whatever 
pains ſome hiſtorians have taken to clear him. The deed 
was done before his eyes, and at his feet, and he till kept 
the murderers in his ſervice, who were the chief officers of 
his houſhold. This would be a ſufficient proof of his guilt, 
though there were no hiſtorians faithful enough freely to 
own it. 

This accident ſuddenly changed the face of affairs. Pro- 
bably the duke of Burgundy, at the time of his death, was 
well affected to France. But Philip his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported with the defire of reveng- 
ing his father's death, did not ſcruple to ruin the kingdom, 
in order to gratify his paſſion. The ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
tual method to attain his ends, was to make a league with 
the king of England, and queen Iſabella, mortal enemy of 
the dauphin his ſon. Accordingly, all the reſt of the year 
was ſpent in ſecret negotiations, which ended at laſt in 
putting the kingdom into the hands of the Engliſh. Mean 
while, the new duke of Burgundy held the poſt enjoyed by 
the duke his father. That is, being maſter of the king's 


perſon, he was confidered as regent by thoſe who were not 
in obedience to the dauphin, 


Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the court of France was re- 


moved by reaſon of the continual inroads of the Engliſh 
to the very gates of Paris. Mean while the Pariſians ſaw 
themſelves in manifeſt danger. The duke of Burgundy 
being wholly engroſſed by revenge, provided not for the de- 
fence of Paris. Whereupon the inhabitants, juſtly alarmed 
at ſo dangerous a neighbourhood, thought it their duty to 
try to prevent their ruin, by an agreement with Henry. 
There were ſeveral negotiations, which ended in a ſeparate 
truce for Paris, from the 20th to the 25th of November e. 
This was but ſmall comfort to the Parifians : but as the 
treaty between the king and the duke of Burgundy was 
going to be concluded, they had no occaſion for a longer 
truce, ſince they were to be included in the treaty. Beſides, 
Henry did not mean to deprive himſelf of the advantage, 
which the neighbourhood of Pontoiſe gave him upon the 
Parifians, in caſe the treaty he was negotiating with the duke 
of Burgundy, ſhould be broken by ſome unforeſeen accident. 
After the duke of Burgundy's death, couriers and envoys 
continually paſſed between the king and the new duke. 
Henry refuſed not to make the ſame alliance with him, as 
with the deceaſed. But having been deceived by the father, 
he would not run the hazard of being deceived by the ſon. 
So, before he joined with him againſt the dauphin, he re- 
ſolved to ſecure a peace with king Charles d. 

At the congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited his pre- 
tenſions to the articles of the treaty of Bretigny with the 
addition of Normandy. But though, after the breaking up 


4 During the tranſactions in France, a parliament was held this year on 
October 16, at Weſtminſter, which granted the king one. fifteenth and a 


half, and one tenth and a half. Rot, Parl. 7 Hen, V. N. 1,8, Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 553+ | 
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of the conferences, he had made a ſhew of keeping to theſe. 


terms without relaxation, it is to be ſuppoſed, it the duke of 
Burgundy's murder had not very ſeaſonably happened, be 
would have conſiderably lowered his demands. At leaſt, the 
oſture of affairs would not have ſuffered him to expect that 
E could ever compel France to grant him ſo great advan- 
tages. After the death of that duke, the ſcene was changed 
in his favour. So, finding he was earneſtly courted by queen 
Iſabella and the new duke of Burgundy, he did not queſtion 
but it was in his power to impoſe upon France what terms he 
pleaſed. He forgot therefore his offers at Meulant, and re- 
fumed his former pretenſions to the crown of France, with 
the condition that Charles IV. ſhould be king during life. 
Theſe are the articles he propoſed as a foundation for peace. 


I. That he ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, without 
any charge to her relations, or the kingdom. | 

IT. That he would not diſturb king Charles in the enjoy- 
ment of the crown, or poſſeſſion of the revenues of the king- 
dom during his life. That his queen Iſabella ſhould likewiſe 
enjoy, during her life, the rights annexed to her dignity. 

III. That after the death of king Charles, the crown of 
France ſhould deſcend to the king of England and his heirs 
for ever. | 

IV. That by reaſon of king Charles's infirmity, which 
rendered him uncapable to reign, the king of England ſhould 
take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs, as regent, dur- 
ing the life of the king his father-in-law. | 

V. That the princes, nobles, corporations, burgeſſes, &c. 
ſhould take an oath to the king of England as regent, and 
bind themſelves by the ſame oath to own him for ſovereign 
after the death of king Charles. 

VI. That for ſecurity of the performance of theſe articles, 
the king of France ſhould give the king of England his letters 
patent under his great ſeal. That he ſhould cauſe the like 
letters of approbation to be given him by the queen, the duke 
of Burgundy, the nobles, &c. in clear and plain terms, as 
ſhould be agreed by the parties. | TE 

VII. The king of England would give and cauſe to be 
given the like letters, 


Henry's pretenſions being thus ſettled in theſe few funda- 
mental articles, the duke of Burgundy figned letters patent, 
whereby he approved of theſe articles as good, beneficial, rea- 
ſonable, and tending to the welfare of France and all Chriſ- 
tendom. This done, a general truce was publiſhed from the 
24th of December to the 1ſt of March. As ſoon as the affair 
concerning the peace was ended, the plenipotentiaries of the 
king and the duke of Burgundy figned a private treaty of 

alliance, containing theſe fix articles : 


I. That one of the king's brothers ſhould marry a fiſter © 
of the duke of Burgundy. 

II. That the king and duke ſhould love and aſſiſt one 
another like brothers. 

III. That they ſhould jointly , endeavour to puniſh the 
dauphin, and his accomplices in the late duke of Burgundy's 
murder, 

IV. That if the dauphin or any of the murderers were taken 
priſoners, they ſhould not be releaſed without the duke of Bur- 
gundy's conſent. | 

V. That the king of England ſhould cauſe to be affigned 
to the duke and his ducheſs, daughter of king Charles, lands 
adjoining to his demeſns in France, of the yearly value of 
twenty thouſand livres, to be held in fee of the crown. That 
letters under the great ſeal ſhould be granted for that pur- 
poſe, which the king of England ſhould confirm, when in 
poſſeſſion of the regency f. | 

VI. That if any perſon hereafter, under the colour of his 
marriage with a daughter of France, ſhould claim the like 
aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould affiſt the king to the ut- 
moit of his power to prevent it. 


The treaty was ratified by the two princes in the beginning 
of January, 1420. | 

{ 1420] Though the peace was not yet ſigned, it was looked 
upon as concluded, fince the terms were agreed. Henry was fo 
{ſecure of it, that on January 24th, that is, four months before 
the ſigriing of the treaty, he promiſed by his letters patent, 
to maintain the Pariſians in their privileges when king of 
France. X; wy 

Mean while, as it was neceſſary to draw the articles agreed, 
in the moſt exact form, and to avoid all obſcure and ambi- 


* Ripin, by miſtake, ſays daughter, 


*—Quarmptimun ad Coronam & Dignitatem Regalem Franciæ pervene- 


rit.—Rymer's Feed, tom, IX. p. 842. 


peace jointly with the duke of Burgundy. 


guous expreſſions, it required ſome time. This occaſtoncd 
the truce to be frequently prolonged. During that time 
* 


Henry, had embaſtadors at Troye, to draw up the treaty of 


. a , 4 Or the greater 
precaution, it was firſt digeſted like preliminary articles, that 


every one might examine what was to be added, retrenched 
or explained. This done, Charles confirmed all the articles 
by his letters patent, dated April the gth. It is remarkable 
that by the XXIf. Henry was to ſweat, that upon no oe. 
cafion whatever, during the life of king Charles, he would 
take upon him the title of king of France. And yet we fd 
in the collection of the public acts, one of his - ordinances 
dated April 18, for coining new money in Normandy, with 
an H on one fide, and theſe words round it: Sit nomen domin; 
benedictum; and on the other, Henricus Francorum rey g. 

After the preliminaries were approved, an interview he. 
tween the two kings was agreed, for ſwearing and figning the 
treaty. The interview was to be ſomewhere near 'Troye, but 
afterwards Henry conſented it ſhould be in Troye itſelf, A; 
king Charles was not fit to appear in public, the queen and 
the duke of Burgundy were empowered to ſwear the peace 
in his name. Henry being come to Troye h, May the 20th 
found there the king of France, the queen and the princeſs 
Catherine, to whom he preſented a ring of great value. On 
the morrow, the treaty was figned and ſworn with the uſual 
formalities, and the ſame day Henry was athanced to the 
princeſs, but the marriage was not conſummated till the 24 
of June. The ſubſtance of this famous treaty was as fol- 
lows : | 


| TREATY or TROYE. 
*I. THE king of England being now ſon of the king of 


France, by his marriage with the princeſs Catherine, ſhall 
honour the king and queen of France, as his father and mo. 
ther, &c. | 

II. He ſhaltnotdiſturbthe king of France during his life, 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of the royal dignity, and revenues of the 
crown. In like manner, queen Iſabella, whilſt the lives, fhall 
enjoy the royal dignity, with the rents, revenues, honours 
and prerogatives, belonging to the queen of France. 

III. Queen Catherine ſhall have for her dowry in Eng- 
land, forty thouſand crowns a year, as the queens of that 
nation uſually. had. 

* IV. This dowry ſhall be fo ſettled upon her, that ſhe 
may enjoy it from the day of the king her huſband's death. 

„ V. It ſhe ſurvive the king her huſband, there ſhall bc 
paid to her out of France, a yearly revenue of twenty thou- 
ſand livres, to be raiſed upon the lands belonging formerly 
to queen Blanch, wife of Philip. | 

«© VI. After the death of king Charles, the crown ot 
France, with all its rights and dominions, ſhall remain to the 
king of England, and his heirs. 

VII. As the king of France is frequently rendered by 
his infirmity uncapable to reign, the king of England ſhall 
from this day be regent of the kingdom, and govern it accord- 
ing to juſtice and equity, with the advice of the princcs, 
peers, barons, and nobles of the kingdom. 

« VIII. The parliament of Paris ſhall be maintained in 
their juriſdiction over the places ſubject to the king. 

* IX. The king of England ſhall preferve the privileges, 
rights, liberties, immunities, and cuſtoms of the peers, nobics, 
communities, and of all the king's ſubjects in general. 

* KX. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered according to the laws, 
cuſtoms and uſages of the realm. 

« XI. All the offices, as well civil as military, fhail be 
filled with perſons duly qualified, according to the laws 9 
the realm. : 

« XII. The king of England ſhall endeavour to the utmok 
of his power, to reduce to the obedience of the king, all the 
provinces, cities, and towns, which have withdrawn theit 
allegiance, and joined the party, commonly called the dau- 
phin's or Armagnac's. 

„ XIII. All the princes, peers, barons, nobles, ſtates, # 
well ſpritual as temporal, cities, communities, burghers, &c. 
ſhall fwear. 1. Punctually to obſerve what ſhall be enjoined 
by the two kings and preſent queen. 2. To obey the king 
of England, as regent. 3. To recognize him after the death 
of king Charles for their lawful ſovereign, and to obey none 
but him. 4. Not to aſſiſt, with their council or conſent, ay 


plot againſt his perſon, and to diſcover to him all ſuch con- 


ipiracies as ſhall come to their knowledge. 
© XIV. All the conqueſts which ſhall be made hereafter, 
in the Kingdom of France, Normandy excepted, ſhall be to rhe 


Some of theſe pieces are ſtill in being, in the hands of the curious. Ro 
* In his journey thither, he wore a crown on his helmet, and bore for 
device a fox's tail embroidered, Goodwin, p. 263. Noſter 
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e prefent king. Item, all the lands and lordſhips, 
2 oof be ade fed, ſhall be reſtored to their true — 
1 being in obedience to-the king, and having ſworn to 
obſerve the preſent treaty. | 

« XV. All the eccleſiaſtics of Normandy, ſubject to the 
king of England, and paying obedience to king Charles, or 
that are of the 1 party, upon ſwearing the preſent 
treaty, ſhall enjoy their benefices, as well in Normandy, as 
elſewhere. 1 ; 

« XVI. All the Norman eccleſiaſtics holding benefices in 
France, ſhall be continued upon them in the ſame terms. 

« XVII. The univerſities and colleges, as well in Nor- 
mandy, as in France, ſhall be preſerved in their rights and 
privileges, on the fore - mentioned conditions, ſaving. to the 

own of France its prerogatives. 

„ XVIII. When the king of England ſhall come to the 


crown of France, Normandy and all his other conqueſts ſhall ' 


de united to the crown. 

&« XIX. If the king of England has already diſpoſed in 
Normandy of any lands, revenues, or poſſeſſions, belonging to 
any of the Burgundian party, they ſhall have an equivalent 
in France, out of the lands of the rebels. And if they re- 
ceive not this equivalent, before the ſaid king is in poſſeſſion 
of the crown of France, he promiſes to give it when he aſcends 
the throne, But what he has not diſpoſed of, ſhall be reſtored 
to the proprietors, according to article XIV, 

« XX. All the public acts ſhall run in king Charles's 
name. However, as ſome unforeſeen caſes may occur, where- 
in the king of England may be obliged to diſpatch orders, 
then it ſhall be lawful for him to join his name, as regent 
with the preſent king's. 

XXI. The king of England ſhall forbear, on all occa- 
ſions, during the life of king Charles, to aſſume the title of 
king of France. 

« XXII. In the public acts, the king of France, ſpeaking 
of the king of England, ſhall uſe this | Fool Our moſt dear 
ſon, Henry, king of England, heir of France!. 

„XXIII. The king of England ſhall lay no taxes on the 
French, but ſuch as are reaſonable, and for the good of the 
public, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 

« XXIV. When he himſelf, or any of his heirs, ſhall 
come to the crown of France, the two kingdoms of France 
and England ſhall be for ever united, under one prince. 
There ſhall not be a king in each kingdom; but one and the 
ſame king ſhall be ſovereign of both the realms, without 
however ſubjecting one to the other. But the laws and 
liberties of each kingdom ſhall be preſerved diſtinct and in- 
violable. 

% XXV. Henceforward, friendſhip and a good under- 
ſtanding ſhall be eſtabliſhed between France and England, and 
the two kingdoms ſhall affiſt one another with all their power. 

«* XXVI. All the allies of the two crowns, who in eight 
months ſhall defire it, may be included in the preſent treaty, 
reſerving to the two crowns, and their ſubjects, all rights, 
actions, remedies in reſpect of thoſe allies k. 

XXVII. The officers and domeſtics of the preſent king 
ſhall be French, or born in countries where the French tongue 
is ſpoken}, and ſhall be wiſe and well qualified perſons. The 
king his ſon, with the advice of the duke of Burgundy, ſhall 
make an honourable proviſion for the maintenance of the 
king's perſon, ſuitable to his royal ſtate and dignity. 

* XXVIII. He ſhall keep his refidence in ſome conſider- 
able place within his own dominions, and not be confined to 
an obſcure retreat. | 

XXIX. Confidering the crimes committed by Charles, 
who {tiles himſelf dauphin de Viennois, it 1s agreed, that no 
peace ſhall be made with him, without the unanimous con- 
lent of the two kings, and the duke of Burgundy. 

XXX. For the ſecurity of the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles, letters under the great ſeal ſhall be given the king of 
England by the king of France. Item, the queen, the duke 
of Burgundy, the princes of the blood, peers, nobles, towns, 
cities, communities, ſubject to the king, and all in general of 
whom the king of England ſhall require it, ſhall give the like 
letters of approbation. 

** XXXL. The king of England ſhall likewiſe give the 
ſame for himſelf, for the princes his brothers, the reſt of the 
princes of the blood, and others, as the king of France ſhall 
require, 

Given at Troye, May the 21ſt, in the year of our Lord 
1420, and of king Charles the goth. 


i Noſter prechariſimus Filius Henricus rex Angliz, Heres Franciz, 
'Uy =_y probably inſerted this obſcure reſervation, with regard to Scot- 
+ Rapin, 
This a not to exclude the inhabitants of the provinces belonging to 
the king of England, as Normans, &c. Rapin. | 
It was ſolemnized on May 30, in St. John's church in Troye, by the 
archbiſhop of Sens, J. Des Urlins, p. 379. | 
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The marriage being conſummated * June the 2d, the two 
courts ſet out together next morning for Sens, which was 
now inveſted. This place holding ont but ten or twelve 
days, the army marched to Montereau, where the duke of 
Burgundy was murdered, and took the town in a fhort time. 
The duke of Burgundy found there the body of his father, 
very indecently buried in his doublet, and ordered it to be 
removed to Dijon. 5 

About the middle of July, the army laid ſiege to Melun 
which was defended by the lord de Barbazan, the governor, 
four months. The king of England, with his army, was 
lodged on the ſide of the town towards Gatanois, and the 
duke of Burgundy, with his troops, on the fide next La Brie. 
The fiege became famous by the ſtout defence of the be- 
ſieged en, who repulſed ſeveral aflaults, and whom famine 
compell-d at laſt to capitulate about the middle of Novem- 
ber. A French hiſtorian ſays, the capitulation was not ob- 
ſerved, by which the garriſon were to have their lives with- 
out ranſom, except ſuch as were concerned in the murder of 
the duke of Burgundy ; but inſtead of being ſuffered to depart, 
they were thrown into priſon at Paris, and ſtarved to death: 
To judge of the truth of this fact, it is neceſſary to ſee the 
articles of ſurrender, and to know, whether thoſe that were 
carried to Paris, were not ſuch as were expreſly excepted: 
It is the more likely they were of that number, becauſe the 
ſame author ſays, the king, and the duke of Burgundy, de- 
manded four and twenty hoſtages by name, and that theſe 
hoſtages were conveyed to Paris, with as many more as could 
be ſeized. This ſeems to argue, that the garriſon was re- 
leaſed, and none but private perſons ſeized, who might be 
ſuſpected, as well as the hoſtages, of being concerned in the 
duke of Burgundy's death. Be this as it will, as Henry ought 
not to be excuſed in caſe of breach of faith, ſo neither ought 
a too haſty credit to be given to a ſingle hiſtorian, who ap- 
pears, in other reſpects, very partial againit Henry, and even 
refrains not from abuſive language. After the ſurrender of 
Melun, the two courts returned to Paris, where the two kings 
made their entry together, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, 
and the queens, the next day. AE 

In the beginning of December, the ſtates general met art 
Paris. King Charles going to the aſſembly on the 6th, told 
them, that of his own free will, he had made a peace with the 
king of England, was perſuaded it would be beneficial to 
France, — deſired them to confirm it by their authority. 
The king's declaration in his preſent condition, was not a 
ſufficient reaſon to induce the ſtates to ratify a peace, which 
according to their principles, violated the moſt ſacred rights 
of the kingdom, in order to ſet the crown on the head of a 
foreign prince. But in the ſtate they themſelves were in, it 
was ſcarce in their power to examine the conſequences, or 
freely to ſpeak their minds. So it was unanimoully reſolved, 
that the peace of Troye ſhould be obſerved, and held as a 
public law, and that all the French ſhould be obliged to take 
the oaths mentioned in the treaty. This 15 not a proper place 
to examine Henry's pretenſions to the crown of France. 
They were the ſame as were formerly urged by Edward III. 
and of which I have amply ſpoken in the hiſtory of his reign. 
But however, it may be ſaid, that when the French ſwore to 
this peace, they thought it very unjuſt, and conſequently 
there could be but little reliance on oaths, which they conſi- 
dered as involuntary. Accordingly, they plainly ſhewed af- 
terwards, they valued them not. And yet Henry, with all 
his policy, depended upon theſe extorted promiſes, as if the 
French then living, had been more ſcrupulous, than thoſe 
who had ſworn to the peace of Bretigny. 

On the 23d of the ſame month, king Charles's council be- 
ing ſummoned for the pur poſe, the duke of Burgundy ap- 
peared in a mourning habit, and demanded juſtice againſt the 
murderers of the duke his father. Mezerai ſays, the dau- 
phin was ſolemnly called to the marble table e, and not ap- 
pearing, was attainted and convicted of cauſing the duke of 
Burgundy to be killed, pronounced unworthy of all inhert- 
trance, particularly of the ſucceſhon to the crown P, and ba- 
niſhed the realm for ever. It is hard to believe Mezerat 
would advance ſuch a fact, without good authority. And 
yet the ſentence, which is extant in the collection of the pub- 
lic acts, mentions neither the ſucceſhon to the crown, nor 
the baniſhment of the dauphin. The ſentence is general, 
againſt all the murderers of the duke of Burgundy, withour 
naming the dauphin, or his accomplices, at leaſt in the pur- 
vieu. It is true, that in the preamble, there is mention of 


u This ſiege laſted fourteen weeks and four days. Walfing: p. 403. 
oA cout of juſtice in France, eſtabliſhed at Paris and ſome other places; 
conſiſting of a preſident and ſeven counſellors : from it there lies no appeal, 
Boulainvilliers Etat de France. Tom. I. p. 39. 40. ; 
? —Quod Delphinus privaretur ſucceſſione rc, & ad ſuccedendum patri 
declararetur mhabilis. T. Livius, . K ' 
; u 
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the treaty between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, 
and that afterwards it is faid, the duke of Burgundy was 
killed by him, which words, by him, maniteſtly relate to 
the dauphin, named a few lines before; It appears however, 
that the ſentence was ſo worded, that the dauphin was in- 
cluded only in the general notion of the murderers of the 
duke of Burgundy a, and that it does not ſeem to point par- 
ticularly at him. Conſequently, it was not natural to ſpeak 
of the ſucceſſion to the crown. Probably therefore, Mezerai 
had more regard to the intent of the decree, than to the words 
themſelves, 

The dauphin finding all forts of means were uſed to de- 
hop him of the crown, appealed to God and his ſword, 

rom whatever had been hitherto, or ſhould be for the future, 
tranſacted againſt him, in the name of the king his father, 
and continued ſtill to aſſume the title of regent. As ſuch, 
he removed the parliament and univerſity of Paris, to Poic- 
tiers, where ſome of the members of theſe two bodies re- 
2 Thus were ſeen at the ſame time in France, two 

ings, two queens, two regents, all the officers of the crown 
double, ſeven or eight marſhals of France on each fide, two 
parliaments, and two uniyerſities of Paris *. 

[1421] Though Henry was declared regent, and heir of 
France, it was however only by the Burgundian party, who 
having the king in their power, thought they had a right to 
diſpoſe of the affairs of the kingdom. The dauphin had ſtill 
a ſtrong party, who, far from ſubmitting to the peace of 
Troye, maintained, that though the king had bcen free and 
in perfect health, he could not diſpoſe of the crown as he 
had done, much leſs being diſtempered, and a captive. The 
provinces diſtant from Paris, not being awed by the Englith 
arms, adhered for the moſt part to the dauphin. Even the 
country about the metropolis was divided. In the ſame pro- 
vince, there were ſome places for the Engliſh, and others 
for the lawful heir of the king. So, notwithſtanding the 
peace, the war was not yet ended, fince the two kings were 
under a neceſlity of driving the dauphin out of all the towns 
and provinces he poſſeſſed. This was no eaſy taſk, though 
the union of the Engliſh forces with the Burgundian party, 
gave them a great ſuperiority. 

Guienne, part of which was ſubje& to Henry, was more- 
over a very conſiderable advantage, as it ſerved to keep in 
awe the provinces beyond the Loire. Till the death of Ar- 
magnac the conſtable, that province had rather been a charge 
than a benefit to the Engliſh. There was a conſtant occa- 
fion for a ſtanding army to defend it againſt the continual 
attempts of the party, which had declared for France about 
the end of the reign of Edward III. The houſes of Armag- 
nac and Albret, who were at the head of that party, had 
created the king of England great trouble, particularly after 
the earl of Armagnac came to haye the management of the 
public affairs. But after the death of that earl, the heads of 
the party thought fit, as I ſaid, to make a truce with Henry, 
in order not to favour the duke of Burgundy by their diver- 
ſion. After the treaty of Troye, they ſued for peace, as 
believing they could no longer reſiſt. Henry hoping to reap 
great advantages by the quiet poſſeſſion of Guienne, readily 
received them into favour, and ordered letters of pardon to 
be given them, upon their renouncing, by a public inftru- 
ment, the appeal of their anceſtors, to the court of the peers 
ot France, in the time of Edward III. Some ſay, that by 
the peace of Troye, Guienne was to be united to the crown of 
France, after the death of Charles VI. But, beſides that in 
the treaty of Troye, there is no mention of Guienne, it plainly 
appears, by what has been related, that Henry had no ſuch 
intention. It is rather evident, that he grounded on the 
. treaty of Bretigny, his preſerving, as king of England, 
the ſovereignty of Guicnne, independent on the crown of 
France. : | 

Henry having ſettled his affairs in France in ſo glorious a 
manner for himſelf and his nation, reſolved to return into 
England, where three things required his preſence, Firſt, 
His queen's coronation. Secondly, the confirmation of the 
peace of Troye by the parliament, and the demand of a 
ſupply of money, to enable him vigorouſly to carry on the 
war againſt the dauphin. Laſtly, the neceſſity of taking ſome 
meaſures againſt the Scots, who had ſent ſuccours to his 


9 In this ſentence, the murderers of the duke of Burgundy are declared 
guilty of high treaſon, and conſequently to have forfeited body and goods, 
and to be excluded from all ſucceſſion, direct or collateral, and from all 
dignities, honours, and prerogatives Whatſoever. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. 


» 2c, 

C 88 king Henry's abſcnce in France, a parliament was called by his 
brother Humphrey duke of Gloceſter, regent of the kingdom, which met 
December 2. Goodwin, p. 297, 298. 

Which were ſigned at Roan, January 16. Rymer's Fad, tom 10. p. 
41—45. 

* And appointed Thomas Montacute, carl of Saliſbury, his deputy in 
Normandy, Ibid. p. 29. | 


by the "93h proviſions, contrary to the rights of the » 


enemy, under the command of the earl of Buchau, the 
gent's ſon. Upon leaving France, Henry gave the com 5 
of his troops to the duke of Clarence his brother et. * 
he ſet ſail with his queen, and ſafely arrived in England 2 
the end of February, A few days after, the queen — 
crowned , and a parliament ſummoned to meet at Leiceſe, 
the 2d of May, _ eh 
Whilſt the people were buſy in chooſing their repreſery,, 
tives, the king took a progreſs into ſeveral counties hay 
ſtayed ſome weeks at York. His aim was under colour d 
ſhewing the queen the country, to procure by his preſence 
elections of members that ſhould be tavourable to him, H. 
was fenfible of the nation's diſcontent, at being obligeq | 
bear the expences of the conqueſt of France. Some far 1 
was during the progreſs that the king iſſued out a procl. 
tion, prohibiting the admiſſion of ecclefiaſtics into bencficez 


trons. But it is more likely, this proclamation was not iſfacd 
out till after the parliament of Leiceſter, purſuant to an 44 
made for that purpoſe. Be this as it will, it was a mor 
blow to the court of Rome, to whom the clauſe of non-ob. 
ſtante, ſo frequently uſed by the popes, became fruitleſs, ,; 
leaſt with regard to the collation of benefices. . 

Before the meeting of the parliament, Henry received the 
melancholy news, that the duke of Clarence, his brother, w; 
ſlain, April the 3d, in a battle in Anjou. The duke had led 
ten thouſand men into that province, to reduce it to the obe- 
dience of the king. Whilſt he was employed in the expedi. 
tion, he heard that the earl of Buchan, with ſeven thouſand 
Scots, had entered the province, and was encamped at Bauge, 
At the the ſame time £ had falſe intelligence that the yan. 
guard of the Scotch army was ſo far from the main body, 
that it would be eaſy to put them to rout, provided they were 
ſpeedily attacked. Upon the information, he haſtily headed 
his horſe, leaving the earl of Saliſbury orders to follow hin 
with the reſt of the army. When he came to Baugè, he found 
indeed ſome Scotch troops intrenched in the church-yard, 
He charged them immediately, and diſmounted in order to 
head his troops. But he was ſo long in forcing the Scots 
from their poſts, that.the earl of Buchan had time to come 
to their relief. Then the duke remounting bis horſe, furi- 
ouſly attacked the new comers, notwithſtanding the inequa- 
lity of his forces. He gave on this occaſion proofs of an un- 
common valour ; but at length, being over-powered by num- 
bers, and unable to bear the thoughts of flying, he was 
wounded in the face by a Scotch knight *, and killed by the 
carl of Buchan himſelt. His death cauſed an entire defeat of 
the Engliſh horſe, whereof fifteen hundred were ſlain, and 
many taken priſoners . Among the ſlain were, the earl of 
Kent, the lords Grey and Roſs, and ſeveral other officers ot 
diſtinction. The carl of Saliſbury, not being able to advance 
in time to aſſiſt the duke of Clarence, had however the cou- 
fort to recover from the enemy the body of that prince, Which 
he ſent to the king his brother 7. 

The advantage gained by the Scots rendered the King's 
preſence neceſſary in France. But he had ſtill in England 
affairs which were no leſs urgent. The parliament mecting 
the 2d of May, readily confirmed the peace of Troye, ſo glo- 
rious to England. A ſubſidy was alſo granted? ſor profecuing 
the war againſt the dauphin, but at the ſame time was pre- 
ſented to im a petition, wherein he was told, it was but tco 
true that the conqueſt of France proved the ruin of Eng- 
land. To obtain the ſubſidy, the king had laid before the pat- 
liament a ſtate of the revenues and expences of the cron. 
By that account, a fragment whereof is inſerted in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, it appears that the king's revenue 
amounted but to fifty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and fort)- 
three pounds ſterling ; and that the ordinary expences ran 
away with fifty-two thouſand two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds; ſo there remained but three thouſand five hundred 
and eight pounds, to provide for a dozen extraordinary at- 
ticles mentioned in the account. The parliament's petition 
could not but be very diſpleaſing to the king. One hall 
of France was ſtill unconquered, and the provinces ſubjcct 
to the king were ſo drained, that there was no proſpect ot 
drawing from thence the neceſſary ſupplies for continuing the 
war. Wherefore the burden was {till to fall upon England. 


v February 14. Monſtrelet. Goodwin, p. 300. Walſingham. ſays, I 
was the gth, and Elmham the 22d, p. 299. 

Sir John Swinton. Buchan. l. 10. 1 

Among whom were John Holland, earl of Huntington; John 1 
fort, carl of Somerſet; and Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbur) an 
Perche ; the lord Fitz-Walter, and fir William Bower. Wall. p. 495: 

He was buried in the Cathedral church of Canterbury. Ibid. FO 

z A fifteenth from the laity, and a tenth from the clergy ; and the bi 05 
of Wincheſter lent the king twenty thouſand pounds, by Way of advances 
Walſ. p. 404. Fabian. 
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But the parliament grew weary of furniſhing money at a time 


ben it was more neceſſary than ever, by reaſon ot the di- 


verſion the kingdom was threatened with from the Scots. 

I have deferred till now to ſpeak of the affairs of Scotland, 
becauſe, fince the acceſſion of Henry V. to the crown of 
England, nothing had paſſed in Scotland remarkable enough 


the ſequel. It was ſeen in the late reign, that in 1406, 

ames Stuart, then prince of Scotland, was detained in Eng- 
land, and ſhortly after became king of Scotland by the death 
of his father. This new dignity was ſo far from turning to 
his advantage, that it rather ſerved to cauſe him to be more 
strictly guarded. The duke of Albany, his uncle, who had 
aſſumed the regency, liked it too well to endeavour effectu- 
ally to procure his liberty. Not a year paſſed but he ſent 
embaſſadors into England *, under colour of ſoliciting the 
freedom of the king his nephew, but his real intention was 
far from what he ſeemed to deſire. The chief motive of the 
frequent embaſſies was to negotiate the exchange of the earl 


umberland. The carl had been priſoner in England ever 
Gnce the battle of Halidon : Percy was ſeized in Scotland by 
way of repriſal for the King. This exchange was effected, 
and yet the embaſſies were no leſs frequent. It was ever on 

retence of treating about the young King's releaſe, but 
in reality to influence the king of England to detain him in 

riſon. Buchanan affirms, it was on condition the regent 
would engzge not to diſturb Henry, by diverſions in favour 
of France. Otherwiſe, the Scots would never have ſo peace- 
ably ſeen France attacked by the Engliſh. Mean while, as, 
to induce the Scots to remain quiet contrary to their intereſt, 
it was neceſſary to give them ſome ſeeming ſatisfaction, 
the regent publicly and earneſtly demanded the liberty of the 
king his nephew. But Henry knew he ſhould not oblige 
him in granting his demand. On the contrary, the difficul- 
ties he raiſed in the affair, were a ſure means to prevent diver- 
bons from the Scots. 

In 1415, whilſt Henry was preparing to paſs into France, 
he received advice from the northern trontiers, that the Scots 
were reſolved to befiege Berwick with fixty thouſand men ; 
whereupon the duke of Bedtord had orders to levy an army. 
But it does not appear either that the Scots did then beſiege 
Berwick, or that the duke of Bedford marched againſt them. 
The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay, the king, upon the above-men- 
tioned advice, called a council to deliberate, whether it was 
proper to relinquiſh the intended project againſt France, and 
heartily apply to the conqueſt of Scotland, and that it was 
reſolved the firſt deſign ſhould be purſued d. This may be, 
but very probably the king was then agreed with the duke 
of Albany; and the rumour of the invaſion, and the meeting 
of the council in England, was only to make the people of 
Scotland believe, the regent acted with ſincerity. And in- 
deed, we do not find in the hiſtory of Scotland any ſigns of 
ſo conſiderable an armament in the year 1415, or of a reſo- 
lution to beſiege Berwick. Beſides, that very year a truce 
was concluded between the two kingdoms, whilſt all Henry's 
forces were employed in France. In ſhort, Buchanan affirms, 
it cannot be ſaid, that during the whole reign of Henry V. 
there was any war between England and Scotland, all the 
hoſtilities being nothing elſe but mere robberies. He al- 
ledges as a reaſon, that the duke of Albany took care not to 
diſoblige the king of England, for fear the king of Scotland 
ſhould be releaſed. Henry was however afraid, it would not 
always be in the regent's power to keep-the Scots quiet, 
who were ſo much concerned to prevent the ruin of France. 
It was doubtleſs from this fees» BA ig that in 1416 he 
pave king James leave to paſs ſome time 1n his own kingdom, 

aving taken ſecurity for his return. He hoped the jour- 
ney would create between the uncle and the nephew ſuch 
difſentions, as would divert the Scots from all thoughts of 
aſſiſting France. 

The affairs of Scotland continued in this fituation till 
1419, when the dauphin ſent thither the duke of Vendome 


to deſire aſſiſtance. The ſtates being met upon the occa- 
ſion, the regent could not hinder the decreeing a levy of ſe- 


ven thouſand men, which were ſent into France under the 
command of the earl of Buchan. The victory that general 


* There were ſome ſent ſoon after king Henry's coronation, viz. April 
16, 1413. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 5, 6. 

Ralph Neville, earl of Weſtmorland, and lord preſident of the north, 
made a long harangue, to perſuade the king to diſable the Scots, before he 
carried the war into France, But John duke of Exeter, the king's uncle, 
replied to the earl, and was ſeconded by the dukes of Clarence, Bedford, 


and Gloceſter ; upon which the war with France was reſolved. Duck in vit. 


hich, p. 14, &c. 


c F or the payment of which he borrowed money of the moſt conſiderabl e 
Perlons in England. Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 96, &c. 


to break the thread of the hiſtory. But at preſent, it will 
be neceſſary briefly to mention them for the underſtanding of 


of Fife bis ſon, for young Percy, ſon of the earl of North - 
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gained over the duke of Clarence at Bauge, procured him the 


iwordof conſtable of France. 
Henry could not without concern ſee the Scots deelare ſo 


openly for the dauphin. He perceived, either that the duke 


of Albany had not the ſame credit as formerly, or had altered 
his maxims. Wherefore, to break the meaſures of the dau- 
phin's adherents in Scotland, he believed it neceſſary to gain 
the king of Scotland to his intereſt, and make him his in- 
ſtrument. This was partly his deſign in returning to Eng- 
land. Upon his arrival, he intimated to that prince, that 
it was his own fault if he was not at liberty, on condition 
he would uſe his authority to recal his ſubjects, who were in 


the ſervice of France, and join with him againſt the dauphin. 


James, paſſionately wiſhing to be free, after a fifteen years' 
captivity, very readily complied with Henry's defires; A 
private agreement there.ore was made between the two 
princes, the articles whereof are unknown, except one, which 
was, that James ſhould go into France, and ſtay with Henry 
till the end of the war. Henry's aim was to interpoſe the 
king of Scotland's authority, to oblige the ſeven thouſand 
Scots in the dauphin's ſervice to return home. Accordingly, 
James attended him into France for that purpoſe. But when 
he commanded the earl of Buchan to return into Scotland, 
the earl replicd, he did not think himſelf bound to obey him, 
ſo long as he was in the power of others. For that reaſon, 
Henry from thencetorward treated as rebels all the Scots that 
tell into his hands, 

Henry, having finiſhed the affairs which called him into 
England, leit his queen there great with child, and appointed 
the duke of Bedford, his brother, regent in his abſence, re- 
turned into France, where his preſence was neceſſary. He 
ſailed the roth of June with a new raiſed army e, amounting, 
as ſome ſay, to four thouſand men at arms, and twenty-four 
thouſand archers. When he arrived at Calais, he ſent ſeve- 
ral detachments to take ſome caſtles the dauphin ſtill held in 
Picardy. At the ſame time he ordered a conſiderable body 
to march to the duke of Exeter's relief, who was almoſt 
blocked up in Paris. Then marching himſelf with the reſt 
of the army, he came to Bois de Vincennes, from whence he 
went and joined his father-in-law at Paris. 

A tew days after, he heard the dauphin was befieging 
Chartres. As he defired nothing ſo earneſtly as to decide the 
quarrel by a battle, he immediately aſſembled his troops, and 
marched directly to Chartres. But his forces were ſo ſupe- 
rior, that the dauphin did not think fit to expect him. 
Henry purſued him with all poſſible ſpeed, but finding he 
could not overtake him attacked Dreux, which ſurrendered 
upon terms. It is ſaid, that during the tiege an hermit came 
and boldly reproached him with the calamities brought on 
France by his ambition, and threatened him with the judge- 
ments of God. Some add, that Henry's death, which hap- 


pened the next year, ſhewed the hermit to be inſpired. But 


tuch conſequences are not always juſt. | 

After the ſiege of Dreux, the army being ſeized with the 
ſtux, Henry ſent his troops into ſummer quarters, and re- 
freſhed himſelf at Paris. He reaſſembled them in October, 
in order to beſiege Meaux, though the ſeaſon was not very 
proper for ſuch an 8 Mezerai and ſome others 
are miſtaken in ſaying, the ſiege was laid before the king 
went to England. It is certain it was not begun till four 
months after his return 4. The ſame hiſtorian ſays further, 
the place held out three months, but he ſhould have ſaid 
ſeven, ſince the ſiege began the 6th of October, 1421, and 
ended not till the 2d of May 1422. lt is true, as the town 
was divided into two parts, namely, the town and the market- 
place, , the firſt was taken by ſtorm during the winter, but 
the market-place held out till May f. 

Whilſt the king was employed in the fiege of Meaux, he 
received the agreeable news of his queen's being ſafely deli- 
vered at Windſor of a prince F, who was named Henry. The 
duke of Bedford and the biſhop of Wincheſter ſtood god- 
fathers, and Jaquelina counteſs of Hainault, godmother. 

[1422] This princeſs, who had united under her dominion, 
Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Friſeland, was married firſt to 
Johnduke of Touraine, ſecond ſon of the kingof France. Thar 
prince dying in 1416, ſhe eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, 
couſin-german to the duke of zen (a She ſoon grew 
weary of her ſecond huſband, and under colour of their being 


d Juvenal des Urſins, in his hiſtory of Charles VI. led Mezerai into this 
error. Rapin. 


e Where the caſtle ſtood, on the top of a rock. 

f During the king's abſence, John duke of Bedford, regent of the king- 
dom, ſummoned a parliament, which met at Weſtminſter, December 1, and 
granted to the king a fifteenth, Walſ. p, 406. Rot. Parl. 9 Hen. 5. M. 1. 


The convocation, which met at York, on September 22, had granted him a 
tenth. Rot. Fin. 9 Hen, 5. M. 11. 


s He was born December 6. Walſing. p. 406. 
: 9 May 
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too nearly related, formed a defign to have the marriage an- 
nulled. For that purpoſe, ſhe procured ſome knights to carry 
her away, and convey her to England, in order to act more 
freely. This pretended rape was no ſecret to the king, fince 
we find in the collection of the public acts, a ſafe conduct for 
that princeſs. Befides, at her arrival in England, the king 
aſſigned her a monthly penfion of a hundred pounds ſterling. 
His intent was to marry her to the duke of Glocefter, and by 
that means put his brother in poſſeſſion of four of the nobleſt 
provinces of the Low-countries. The duke of Burgundy 
was extremely offended at the king's diſregard for the duke 
of Brabant his coufin, in giving Jaquelina a refuge in his 
dominions. The affront, in Kis opinion, reflected upon him- 
ſelf. Beſides, it was his intereſt that Jaquelina's marriage 
with the duke of Brabant ſhould not be annulled. Mean 
while, Henry preferring the duke of Gloceſter's intereſt to 
the duke of Burgundy's, did not ſeem much to mind the oc- 
caſion of complaint given that prince. | | 

Henry was very defirous of advancing his two brothers, 
who were both princes of great merit, and with whom he was 
well pleaſed. In 1419, there was a ſecret negotiation between 
him and Joan queen of Naples, who being prefled by her 
enemies, promiſed to adopt the duke of Bedford, and declare 
him her ſole heir. That proje& failing upon queen Joan's 
affairs taking a new turn, Henry would have obtained for the 
duke of Bedford, the only daughter of Frederic, Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, and afterwards, a daughter of the duke of 
Lorrain. At the ſame time, he treated of a marriage between 
the duke of Gloceſter, and Blanch of Navarre, queen dowager 
of Sicily, who had pretenſions to that kingdom. In fine, an 
opportunity offering to procure for that prince Jaquelina 
counteſs of Hainault, he readily embraced it, as the marriage 
could not but be advantageous to England. But, as her 
marriage with the duke of Brabant was ft to be annulled, 
the affair-could not be accompliſhed before the king's death, 

It was not till the beginning of May h 1422, that the 
beſieged of the market-place of Meaux deſired to capitulate, 
but they could obtain no other terms than to be priſoners of 
war. The king even excepted all the Engliſh, Iriſh, and 
Scots, who were in that place, and all that were concerned in 
the death of the duke of Burgundy ; and moreover, all thoſe 
who had any towns or caſtles in their power, till they were 
ſurrendered. In fine, he reſerved four officers of the garriſon, 
namely, Lewis de Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the baſtard of 
Vaurus, and another, to be proceeded againſt according to 
the laws. They were all four executed. De Guaſt was 
beheaded, and the other three fuffered a more ignominious 
death. The baſtard of Vaurus was hanged on a certain tree, 
from him called the tree of Vaurus, becauſe he had hanged 
on it many Burgundians, in-revenge for the death of the earl 
of Armagnac. This was a ſevere capitulation, which gave 
the befieged cauſe to repent of their obſtinacy, when pro- 
bably they had no proſpect of being relieved i. 

About the time of the ſurrender of Meaux, queen Cathe- 
rine arrived from England, attended by the duke of Bedford, 
who had left the regency to the duke of Gloceſter, his bro- 
ther. The two courts joining at Bois de Vincennes, went 
from thence ſoon after, - to keep the Whitſun-holidays at 
Paris. Henry lodged in the Louvre, and Charles in the 
palace of St. Pol, where he had but a ſmall court, whilſt the 
regent king's was numerous and ſplendid. On Whitſunday 
they dined together in public, the two kings and two queens 
-with crowns on their heads. Thoſe of the French, who had 
any regard left for their country, could not without grief be- 
hold the king of England, though paying an outward deference 
to the King his father-in-law, ruling Frahce with an abſo- 
lute power. Their diſcontent was ſtill increaſed by a tax * 
impoſed by Henry, for coining a new fort of money. The 
Parifians loudly murmured, but to no purpoſe. Their con- 
dition was very different from what it was a few years before, 
95-4 their adherence to one of the parties decided the fate of 

Och. 

Whilſt Henry was preparing to renew the campaign, inter- 
rupted by the queen's arrival, news came that the dauphin 
had taken la Charité, which opened him a paſſage over the 
Loire. Shortly after, advice was brought that he was beſieg- 


b May 2. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 212. 

In this ſiege were killed Richard Beauchamp, earl of Worceſter, and the 
lord Clifford. The laſt was brought over and buried in the church of the 
canons of Bolton, in Craven, Yorkſhire. Goodwin, p. 325. 

& Called in Rymer's Fœd. Marks of Silver. But what the number of 
arg Bates or what they were laid on, is not mentioned. See tom, X. p: 

3, 85. 
. | 1. des Urſins, and other French hiſtorians, ſay, that he died of a flux, 
accompanied with the piles. Monſtrelet ſays, it was a St. Antony's fire. 
According to Walſingham, through the hardſhips and fatigue he underwent, 
he contracted an acute fever, attended with a dyſentery. Bur Peter Baflet, 
who was his chamberlain at the time of his death, aftirms he died of a pleu- 
riſy. Sec Goodwin, p. 337. 


ing Coſne upon the ſame river, and that the beſicged bal 


capitulated to ſurrender, unleſs relieved by the duke of By. 


gundy before the 18th of Auguſt, The duke finding bis h. 
nour engaged to relieve that place, *defired the king to fend 
him a reinforcement ; to which the king anfwered, he would 
come himſelf, and immediately began to march at the head 
of his army. But whilſt he was pleafing himſelf with the 


hopes of a victory that would render him maſter of al 


he was ſeized with a flux i, which obliged him to 
Senlis. However, for fear his illneſs ſhould hinler Ca 


from being relieved, he ordered the duke of 


I France 

3 
ſtay at 
(ng 


Bedford, 


with the beſt part of his troops , to join the duke of Zurgundy. 
The dauphin hearing of their junction, and being too weak 
ro give them battle, retired, and the two dukes having nothing 
more to do there, marched towards Troye. Mean time. 
Henry hoping his diſtemper would wear off after reſting : 


little at Senlis, had taken a litter, in order to go ard 


head the 


army. But his illneſs ſtill increaſing, he refolved at length 


to return to Vincennes. 


The duke of Bedford, hearing of the king's ill ſtate, de. 
2 immediately from Troye to come to him. He fond 
im at the point of death, but expecting his a>proachin 
diſſolution with great firmneſs. Before he reſigred his lat 
breath, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the «1 
of Warwick, with ſeven or eight Engliſh lords, to give them 
his laſt inſtructions. He told them, “ His reig1 had been 
ſhort, but glorious ; though his pretenfions to France had 


cauſed a 3 effuſion of blood, it could not be la 
charge, fi 


id to bis 


nce nothing but force could have induced the 


French to a reaſonable peace. For his part, he beheld the 


approach of death without concern, but could not 


help la. 


menting the fate of the prince his ſon, who, by reaſon of 
his age, was uncapable of finiſhing a work ſo happily begun; 
Wherefore he conjured them, for God's fake, to remain in 
ſtrict union for the ſervice of the infant prince, who was go. 
ing to be their king; to take care of his education, and to 
give the queen all the conſolation that lay in their poser, 
and for which ſhe had ſo great occaſion. He added, his laf 
advice to them was to cultivate diligently the duke of Bur. 
gundy's friendſhip, and to take care not to releaſe the pid. 


ners of Azincourt, till his fon was of age to hold 
of the government himſelf. In caſe they thought 


the reins 
proper to 


conclude a peace, it ſhould not be without ſecuring the fo. 


vereignty of Normandy to the crown of England. 
cluded with ſaying, it was his defire the duke o 
ſhould take upon him the adminiſtration of the 


He CON» 


f Bedford 


affairs of 


France, and the duke of Gloceſter be protector of England 


during his ſon's minority.“ 
Having ſpoken theſe words, he aſked the phyfi 


cians hoy 


long they thought he had to live. Upon which, one of them 


ſaid, kneeling, with tears in his eyes, that without 


a miracle 


he could not live above two hours. This terrible ſentence 


giving him no manner of concern, he ſent for his 


confellor, 


and having made his confeſſion, ordered his chaplains to read 


the ſeven penitential Pſalms. When they came 


to theſe 


words of the 51ſt, © Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem,” he 
interrupted them and declared, Upon the truth of a dying 
prince, that after having ſettled a firm peace in France, he 
really intended to wage war upon the infidels, for the reco- 


very of Jeruſalem out of their hands.” The mo 


ment they 


had finiſhed their devotion, this great prince expired on the 
3iſt of Auguſt, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, after a 
triumphant reign of nine years, five months and eleven days. 


His body was brought into England, and buried at Welt 


minſter _— his anceſtors, with a funeral pomp 
the grandeur 


ſuitable to 


e enjoyed whilſt alive, and to the eſteem con- 


ccived of him by his ſubjects. His queen, to honour in 


particular manner the memory of ſo illuſtrious 


a ſpouſe, 


cauſed to be laid on his tomb, a ſtatue of ſilver gilt, as large 


as the life, and extremely like him u. 


If, to know this monarch's character, we allow, without 


examination, the praiſes beſtowed on him by the 


authors ot 


his nation, we muſt imagine him the moſt accomplithed 
prince that ever appeared in the world before him. Not an 
Engliſh hiſtorian aſcribes to him the leaſt defect, but all uns- 
nimouſly ſpeak of him as a perfect hero. On the other hand, 


m And with Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of March, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, &, Walfinghant . 


406. 
n He was interred at the feet of Edward the Confeſſor, in a 


little chapel, 


ſince enlarged and beautified with ſeveral ſtatues, and fenced with two 19 
gates, by Henry VII. On his tomb of grey marble, erected by his que» 


was placed a royal image of filver gilt ; 


ut about the latter end of Hentj 


VIII, the head (being of maily ſilver) was broken off, and conveyed aud. 


with the plates of filver that covered his trunk, which now on 


ly remains 01 


heart of oak; and his epitaph defaced, which was but theſe two filly verſes, 


Dux Normannorum, verus conqueſtor eorum, 
Heres Francorum deceſſit, et Hector corum. 
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RAPIN's HISTOR 


French have \ endeavoured to ſhade bis portraiture with 
the in ſtrokes that ſully the luſtre, Ic will be neceſſary there- 
hat order to form 2 juſt idea of him to conſider his 
pert: with their circumſtances, independently of the admi- 
5 of the one, and the envy of the other. 

In the firſt place, with reſpect to the overnment of his 

kingdom, he ought not to be denied his due praiſe : for 
own king , 2 4 : 

oiding to tread in the ſteps of Richard II. and even of his 
4 n father, he conſtantly forbore to encroach on the liberties 
. tirileges of the people. His readineſs at all times to 
e- royal aſſent to ſuch acts, as the parliament judged 
 cffary for the welfare of the kingdom, was a clear evi- 
40885 of his regard for the good and happineſs of his people. 
Nevertheleſs, in this very thing he was | rs of exceſs, 
fince, contrary to his own inclination, an the dictates of 
his reaſon, he conſented to the perſecution of the Lollards, 
out of pure condeſcenfion to the clergy. Indeed, it was 
almoſt impoſſible that, being endued with an excellent judg- 
ment, he ſhould not perceive the groundleſſneſs of the accu- 
fations againſt them, in the „ of his reign. And 

et, rather than publicly retract, he ſtill feigned to believe 
it true, at the very time when he pardoned ſome con- 
demned perſons, who perſiſted in a denial of the pretended 
"al it is not chiefly for what he a&ed in England, that 
hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of their praiſes, his warlike ex- 
ploits are the principal ſubject of his panegyric. And yet, 
to ſpeak without 2ggravation, he was perhaps in no reſpe& 
leſs remarkable, notwithſtanding the 4 ſucceſs that at- 
tended his arms. The conqueſt of France, confidered in 
itſelf, has ſomething of the grand and marvellous. But the 
deſcription of the affairs of that kingdom renders it doubtleſs 
not ſo wonderful as it appears, when abſtracted from all its 
circumſtances. Lewis VIII. father of St Lewis, conquered 
England in a like junCture, and yet no one ever thought 
ſolely to aſcribe the conqueſt to his wiſdom or valour. Henry 
ptojected his enterprize at a time when the civil diſſenſions 
of the French rendered them unable to defend themſelves. 
The towns he took were defended only by the beſieged them- 
ſelves, without any army ever appearing to relieve them. 
However, ſome of theſe places ſtopped him ſeveral months, 
and were ſurrendered only by famine, 

The battle of Azincourt 1s then the great and almoſt ſole 
warlike exploit, which can juſtly afford matter for panegy- 
ric. In this famous action, he gave proofs of an uncommon 
conduct, reſolution, and bravery. But this very battle, the 
ſucceſs whereof was ſo glorious, gave likewiſe occaſion to tax 
him with imprudence. It may be faid, that if he was victo- 
rious, it was, becauſe he had reduced himſelf to an abſolute 
neceſſity of vanquiſhing or dying, to which a general never 
expoſes himſelf, whatever the event may be, without cauſ- 
ing his conduct to be ſeverely cenſured. His undertaking 
to retire to Calais without foreſeeing the difficulties of the 
march, and without being ſecure of a paſſage over the 
Somme: his obſtinacy in reſolving to paſs that river, in order 
to force his way through an army ſo ſuperior in number to 
his own, ſeem excuſable only by the ſucceſs of the battle of 
Azincourt, which was a ſort of miracle. Had he been van- 
quiſhed, as he ſhould naturally have been, he would have 
been infallibly charged with indiſeretion or raſhneſs. The 
neceſſity he was reduced to during his march, if we may be- 
lieve the French hiſtorians, of offering to reſtore Harfleur, 
and repair the damages he had cauſed to France, ſhews, how 
much he himſelf was convinced of his error. This battle 
therefore was more glorious for him on account of his perſo- 
nal valour, than with regard to his military capacity. It 
muſt be confeſſed, never did prince expoſe himſelf more in 
a battle, and give more fignal proofs of true valour, than did 
Henry in that action. 

As for his other conqueſts in France, I do not know, 
whether his greateſt admirers have reaſon to wiſh he had met 
with more oppoſition. Whet might have happened in that 
caſe is beyond human knowledge. It cannot however be de- 
nied, that the victory of Azircourt prepoſſeſſes us in his fa- 
vour. But what may be exto led in him without danger of 
being deceived, is the excelleney of his genius, and the ſoli- 
dity of his judgment. He knew how to manage the great 
undertaking he had formed with wonderſul addreſs, wiſely 
improving the ſeveral revolution in France, and making them 
all turn to his advantage. Few princes would have ſtopped 
like him, after ſo glorious a victory as that of Azincourt, 
and preferred a repoſe, which, though ſeemingly leſs glo- 
rious than the continuation of the war, was in reality to him 
more advantageous. This policy, in my opinion, is one of 
tue brighteſt patlages of his life, ard beſt ſhews the ſoundneſs 
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of his judgment. His negotiations with the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy at the ſame time, and his inſtructions to 
his embaſſadors, are plain indicgzions of his abilities, and 
how difficult it was to deceive him. 

It is not very ſtrange, that the proſperous ſucceſs of his un- 
dertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary praiſes from the 
nation, eſpecially as it cannot be denied, that this ſucce 
was no leſs owing to his prudent conduct, than to favourable 
junctures. In general, he forced the French to own him for 
regent and heir of their kingdom. And. this is one of thoſe 
actions, which ſeldom fail of being praifed beyond meaſure. 
Accordingly, hiſtorians have not been ſatisfied with com- 
paring him to David, Alexander and Cefar, but have ranked 

im above theſe great men. But however, without going 
ſo far for compariſons, which after all ſeem not very juſt, 
methinks he might with more reaſon be put in parallel with 
Edward III. his great grandfather, However I ſhould hardly 
ſcruple to give the preference to Edward. Edward had to 
deal with all France united againſt him, and the difficulties 
he encountered in his conqueſts, were incomparably greater, 
and required an abler head to ſurmount them than thoſe 
which oppoſed the progreſs of Henry V. 

What J have been ſaying of this prince properly relates 
only to his principal action, namely, his war with France. 
I ſhall now deſcribe his other qualifications, which, though 
not fo illuſtrious, are no leſs worthy of admiration than the 
glorious ſuccefles, which have almoſt wholly engroſſed the 
attention of the public. It is certain, he had all the endow- 
ments of body and mind requiſite to form a great man. His 
ſtature was tall and majeſtic, though a little too ſlender and 
long necked. His hair was black, and his eyes of the ſame 
colour were very lively, He was ſtrong and robuſt, very ex- 
pert in all bodily exerciſes, chaſte, temperate, at leaſt after he 
came to the crown, inured to hardſhips, and patient of hun- 
ger and thirſt, heat and cold. In all this. he was a ſtanding 
example to his troops of moderation and conſtancy. He was 
a great lover of juſtice, following it himſelf, and cauſing it 
to be punctually obſerved. Religious without diſguiſe, per- 
ſevering in piety, and conſtant in his private as well as pub- 
lic devotions, a great protector of the church and clergy, he 
won by theſe qualities the eſteem and affection of the eccle- 
fiaſtics, who did not alittle contribute to heighten the luſtre of 
his glory. He was prudent in council, bold in undertaking, 
and reſolute in executing. As for his valour, he gave conti- 
nual proofs of it through the whole courſe of his lite. There 
is another thing likewite, for which he ought to be praiſed. 
He cauſed military diſcipline to reflouriſh, which was almoſt 
entirely neglected in England fince the reign of Edward III. 
Never did the Engliſh nation ſhine with ſuch luſtre, as un- 
der this renowned prince. To this may be added, he was 
ſo fortunate as to end his days in the midſt of his proſpe- 
rity, and not fee with Edward III. the fruits of all his labours 
deſtroyed. 

Having related what is ſaid by the Engliſh to this prince's 
advantage, the faithfulneſs of an hiſtorian requires that ſome 
failings caſt upon him by the French, and aggravated per- 
haps - malice and envy, be not paſſed over in filence. In 
the firſt place, they tax him with cruelty, and making war 
in a barbarous manner. They ground the charge not only 
upon the ſlaughter of the priſoners at the battle of Azincourt, 
but alſo upon his putting to death ſeveral officers after the 
taking of Caen, Melun, and Meaux. But as to the priſoners 
of Azincourt, there is no doubt but the maxims of war, and 
the neceſſity of providing for his own ſafety, will juſtify his 
orders upon that account, ſuppoſing they were not too haſty. 
As for his treatment of the burghers and garriſons of the 
conquered places, I confeſs, it is not impoſſible but he might 
be ſomething ſwayed by revenge, by reaſon of the time theſe 
brave men made him loſe, but this can only be ſaid by con- 
jecture. That he uſed ſeverity towards ſome is certain, but 
his motives are unknown. To diſcuſs ſuch facts, more cir- 
cumſtances are required than are come to our knowledge. 
However, with regard to thoſe of Meaux, they are known 
to have incurred the guilt of ſeveral murders, for which 
doubtleſs they deſerved to be .puniſthed. It was neither un- 
juſt nor barbarous to hang the baſtard of Vaurus on the ſame 
tree, whereon he himſelf had hanged all the duke of Bur- 
gundy's adherents, that fell into his hands. For the other 
three, executed at the ſame time, I know not the reaſon ; 
but it is to be preſumed, they were not capriciouſly choſen 
from all the reſt of the garriſon, to be inſtances of the ſeve— 
rity of the conquerors. As for the Engliſh and Iriſh, who 
were in the ſervice of his enemies, their being excepted in 
the capitulation needs no apology. It were to be wiſhed, for 
Henry's reputation, that he could be as cally juſtified in re- 
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fuſing to give quarter to the Scots, on pretenee they would 
not - their king, who was actually his priſoner. 

The French accuſe alſo this prince of exceſhve pride, even 
to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, the marſhal de Vifle Adam 


to be committed to the Baſtile, for daring to look in his face 


when ſpeaking to him . It is true, if he had no other rea- 
ſon, this was a high ſtrain of haughtineſs and rigour. But 
can it be denied, that a look, a bare geſture, may be ſome- 
times very offenfive? And who knows but the marſhal, as he 
ſpoke, uſed ſome aggravating circumſtance or raſh expreſhon, 
which rendered him worthy of chaſtiſement, and which has 
been induſtriouſly concealed to make the king's action appear 
the more odious ? 
Avarice is another failing, wherewith he is confidently 
reproached. It is pretended, that after he was declared 
regent and heir of France, he was never bountiful, either to 
any of the Burgundian party, who had, ſerved him, or to 
thoſe of the dauphin's, who voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 
I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this charge, as it does 
not appear that he was very liberal to the Engliſh themſelves, 
who ſerved him, whether by reaſon of his great expence, or 
becauſe he was otherwiſe inclined. Though he had many 
good officers, and excellent generals, we do not find, that he 
rewarded them according to their merit and ſervices. We 
muſt however except the earl of Dorſet, to whom he aſſigned 
a penſion of a thouſand pounds a year, when he created him 
car] of Exeter; Faſtolff, to whom he gaye a confiderable 
eſtate near Harfleur ; the captal of Buch of the houſe.of 
Foix, who had the lordſhip of Longueville; ,and the earl of 
Saliſbury, to whom he gave the earldom of Perche. But 
after all, very poſſibly Henry's want of liberality was the 
effect of his prudence. I have obſerved, that the revenue of the 
crown amounted but to fifty fix thouſand pounds, and that he 
was forced to pawn his jewels, to ſupply what the ſums, 
granted him by parliament, wanted to defray the charges of 
the war. Was it proper to appear liberal in ſuch circum- 
ſtances? Upon many occaſions, it were to be wiſhed, ſove- 
reigns would moderate their bounties, which are but too often 
at the expence of the poor people. | 
Laſtly, an unbounded ambition is a failing, which the 
French think may juſtly be laid to his charge. To know 


* King Henry, who had little eſteem for him, did not treat him with ſuch 
favour as he ſhewed to the other officers, as appeared upon occaſion of the 
marſhal's coming to him one day for inſtructions ; his majeſty ſeeing him in 
a very plain coat, ſaid to him in raillery, how, L'Ifle Adam, is this the garb 
of a marſhal of France ? To which he replied with an air of confidence, that 
he had it made to wear in the boat which brought him down the Seine. 
The anſwer was diſpleaſing from the manner of delivering it, and king 
Henry was provoked to ſay, you are too rude in your behaviour, fir ; how 
dare you look on a king in that bold manner ? Sir, replied the marſhal, it is 
the faſhion of my country, where, if one man ſpeak to another, though the 
greateſt on earth, with a downcaſt look, we think him conſcious of ſome baſe- 
neſs or guilt. Your cuſtoms, faid the king, are very different from ours, 
The next year, the marſhal was diſplaced from his office, and committed 
cloſe priſoner by the king's order, tor ſome miſcarriages, Monſtrelet, P, 
de Fenin. Goodwin, p. 280, 


In the ninth of Henry V. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was 
to make by tale fifty nobles, or a hundred half nobles, or two hundred quarter 
nobles, amounting to ſixteen 2 thirteen ſhillings and fourpence in 

the ſame old ftandard, was to make by tale, 
ninety grofſes or groats, or a hundred and eighty half groats, or three hun- 
dred and fixty ſterlings, or ſeven hundred and twenty mailes, or fourteen 
hundred and forty ua amounting to thirty ſhillings, Bartholomew 
Goldbeater, was maſter and worker. The king's roſe noble is inſcribed, 
NEN RIC. DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. ET, FRANC, ps. UB. the kin 
ſtanding in a ſhip, holding in his right hand a ſword, in the left a ſhiel 
with the arms of France and England, the fleurs-de-lis being ſtrictly three; 
he being the firſt that bore them ſo. Reverſe; 1h AVTEM TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM ILLORV. IBAT. a Croſs fleuri, with four fleurs-de-lis, and as 
many lions paſſant; each under a crown above, and three pellets below; 


within the center of the croſs, in a roſe the letter n, the whole within a large 


roſe. Evelin's deſcriptionof his roſe noble, belongs to his ſon's angel. There 
was alſo gold money ſtamped at Paris, and in Normandy, by Henry V. called 
ſaluts, bearing the angel's ſalutation of the bleſſed virgin, (the one holding the 


whether this accuſation, be well- grounded, it . ſhould he 
amined, whether he was in the right to renew, or ray, 85 
continue a war againſt France occaſioned, hy her breach 9 
the treaty of Bretigny, and begun by. berſelf, But this 
uiry would be needleſs, after, what has been ſaid u on ky 
ſubject in the reign of Edward III. to which recourſe ,.. 
be had. However it cannot be denied, that Henry was b. UW 
ambitious. His firſt. project was only to reſtore the hy, 8 
Bretigny. But when he ſaw a poſhbility of mounting a # J 
throne of France, his ambition carried him beyond the — 0 5 
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tion of the public acts, he had a deſign to 2 the duch 
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By Catherine of France his queen, Henry left but one (©, 
of his own name, about eight or nine nionths old, 7, 
queen his widow, forgetting ſhe had been wife of ſo prey , 
3 and her deſcent; from the moſt illuſtrious houſe g 

urope, married ſome time after Owen Tudor, a Wah 
gentleman, not without giving great offence both to the Egg. 
liſh and the French. It is pretended, this gentleman zz 
deſcended from the antient kings of Wales, but I do ye 
know whether the deſcent -be well proved 4. Owen Tudor 
had by the queen three ſons, namely, Edmund, Jaſper, and 
Owen *, he eldeſt married Margaret, only daughter gf 
Porte Beaufort duke of - Somerſet, grandſon of [hn of 

aunt duke of Lancaſter, and Catherine Roet his third 
wife. He was father of Henry VII. whom we fhal 
ſee hereafter mount the throne, and leave it to his 
poſterity... | 

Charles VI. king of France, ſurvived Henry but tuo 
months. The death of theſe two monarchs is going to open 
a ſcene very different from what we have ſeen, 
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The lord Oliver de Blois, count of Poitiers. Ryme:'s Fœd. tom. X. 


TIMO LAABAALUL Ul 


145. 

It is likewiſe faid, he was the ſon of a Brewer: but the meanneſs of hi; 
extraction was made up by the delicacy of his perſon, being reckoned the 
handſomeſt man of his tune. | 

And a daughter that died an infant. | 

* Kin Henry, among other works of ma | qa and charity, rebuilt the 
royal P ace of Shene, now called Richmond; and the caſtle of Keneiworth. 
He allo founded the fraternity of St. Giles without Cripplegate, London, 
befides other monaſteries mentioned above. Walſing. p. 387. Stow's Ann. 
p. 362,—lIt was alſo this king that firſt inſtituted garter king at arms, and 
made ſeveral regulations about the honourable order of the garter, which the 
curious reader may fee in Aſhmole's Inſtitut. &c. of the garter, p. 252, &. 


He alſo appointee a new herald, by the title of Agencourt king at art, 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 702. 
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arms of England, the other of France) with the king's title; and, on the fe- == 
verſe, CHRISTVS VINCIT, CHRISTVS SIGNAT, CHRISTYVS IMPERAT, Which we = 
find very little altered, upon ſome of the earlieſt piſtoles of Lewis XIV. The þ 
legend indeed belongs to France, and Du Freſne reckons the ſalut amongſt the 
proper coins of that country. The king's gold coins were ſo debaſed, that it 
was neceſſary to order, that they ſhould be re-coined at the Tower gratis. His 
filver money was moſtly (as the ſtatute directed) coined at Paris, though i 
ſome of his pieces have civitas 10NDoN. in the inner circle of the reverſe. SEE 
His filver coins are ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſned (chiefly) from thoſe of Henry | 
IV. by two little circles, or eyelet holes, deeply impreſſed below the face, j 

on each fide the neck, which are anſwered by two more, in the middle of 
two triangles of globules in the quarters of the croſs, on the reverſe. See 
the fig. There was alſo white money coined by this king in France, after the 
victory of Azincourt; his ſtyle being then REX ANGLIA ET HERES PRAM 
*. Theſe blanks, ſays fir Edward Coke, were valued at eight pence, au 
becauſe of their baſeneſs, were deemed gally halfpence, ſuſkyn and dotkyn, 
and prohibited by act of parliament, Coke's Inſt. I. 3. c. 30. p. 92 
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HISTORY »» ENGLAND. 


BOOK XII. 


5 The Reign of HENRY VI. with a diſſertation on the Maid of OR LEANS: 


15. HENRT VI. ſirnamed of WIN psOR. 


＋ 422.1 ENR M V. when he had almoſt attained his 

ends, ſeemed to have been taken out of the 
world by a particular direction of divine providence, which 
is ſometimes pleaſed to ſtop the beſt concerted undertakings, 
when juſt going to be accompliſhed. The-peace - of Troye 
not being yet firmly ſettled, and the prince who was to mount 
the throne, but an infantof nine months, every thing ſeemed 
to concur to take from the Engliſh the hopes of ſeeing the 
two kingdoms of France and England united under a king of 
their nation. But on the other hand, the noble qualities of 
the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, brothers of the deceaſed 
king encouraged the moſt timorous. How great ſoever the 
loſs might be, it was not thought irreparable, ſince the valour, 
experience and wiſdom of theſe two princes, enabled them 
to ſupport the new king's minority. Inſtead therefore of be- 
ing diſheartened at ſo terrible a blow, they ſhewed, by pro- 
claiming young Henry king of England, and heir of France, 
that they were determined to maintain what the king his fa- 
ther had fo gloriouſly eſtabliſned. 

The duke of Gloceſter had governed: the kingdom by 
the title of guardian, ever fince the duke of Bedford his 
elder brother attended the queen into France. But this dig- 
nity being inconſiſtent with a king actually preſent in his 
kingdom, ceaſed the moment young Henry was proclaimed *. 
It is true, the late king had ordered upon his death-bed, that 
during his ſon's minority, the duke of Gloceſter ſhould be 
regent or protector in England. But this was not a ſuffi- 
cient warrant to exerciſe that important office. The parlia- 
ment's confirmation was alſo requiſite. For that, and ſome 
no leſs urgent reaſons, the council ſpeedily ſummoned a par- 
lament for the gth of November. Till the two hotiſes 
ſhould ſettle the form of government during the king's mi- 
nority, the council, whereof the duke of Gloceſter was preſi- 
dent, iſſued out all neceſlary orders for whatever would not 
admit of delay. | 

A tew days after, the council was informed of ſome com- 
motions ® in Wales, and the neighbouring counties, which 
might be attended with ill conſequences. Very likely, as the 
earl of March had great intereſt in thoſe parts, ſome of his 
moſt zealous adherents deſigned to raiſe troubles, in order to 
try at fuch a juncture, to revive the earl's claim to the 
crown, It may at leaſt be preſumed, theſe commotions 
ſeemed to be of great moment, fince, beſides the orders of 
tae council to the ſheriffs, commiſſioners were appointed to 
put them in execution. 

During the time between the calling and ſitting of the 
parliament, died king Charles VI. at Paris, the 2 1ſt of Octo- 
ber, having ſurvived Henry V. his ſon-in-law, but fifty- five 
days. His death entirely changed the face of affairs. It was 
not. doubted that the dauphin would take the title of king of 

rance, and exert his utmoſt to procure the poſſeſſion of a 
crown, which he decmed fallen to him by the death of the 
king his father, Whilſt Charles VI. was alive, many of his 
lubjects thought it their duty to obey him, without en- 
quiring whether what he did was conformable to the laws, 
ad beneficial to the ſtate, becauſe their oath to him was not 
conditional, But after his death, they believed it no leſs in- 
cumbent upon them, to acknowledge the dauphin his ſon, 
for overeign, notwithſtanding the peace of Troye, which 
deprived him of his right. Indeed, that peace bore but too 
"thble marks of ſeduction and violence, to be confidered by 
TW Frenchmen, as a fundamental and inviolable law, though 
ny that believed it very unjuſt, had been forced to ap- 
Ei it. So the dauphin, who, in the latter years of the 

ung his father, might, in ſome meaſure, be counted a 
* A quardia 
dent or proteé 
4 hey 


n 15 appointed to govern in the king's abſence only ; and a re- 
for during an interregnum, or the non-age of the king. Rapin. 
were mtormed of toinz quarrels, difſentions, and debates (as it is 


rebel, was upon better terms, when he could aſſume the title 
of ſovereign. | 
Theſe confiderations obliged the duke of Bedford, who 
continued in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the poſhble ill 
confequences of the change, and to ſeek means to prevent 
them. Charles VI. had no ſooner cloſed his eyes, but the 
duke ordered Henry to be proclaimed king of France, and, 
purſuant to the will of the late king his brother, took himſelf 
the title of regent. ,, Then he broke the great ſeal, and cauſed 
a new one to be made, with the arms of France and Eng- 
land, and the effigies of the young king holding a ſceptre in 
each hand, _ | | | 
The ſuccefſion to the crown of France being ſettled by the 
peace, of Troye, the.regent thought he might, upon that 
oundation, and without a new conſent of the ſtates, put the 
king his nephew in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Where- 
fore, contenting himſelf with aſſembling at Paris, all the 
great men of the Engliſh, party, he made a ſpeech, exhort- 
ing them to recognize young Henry for their ſovereign. He 
inſiſted on the peace of 'Troye, and their oath to maintain it, 
and endeavoured to convince them, it was for their own, as 
well as the kingdom's intereſt, inviolably to obſerve it. This 
done, all that were preſent ſwore allegiance to Henry, and 
did homage to him in the perſon of the regent, for the lands 
they held of the crown. The ſame thing was afterwards re- 
quired of thoſe that were abſent, and of the towns in ſubjec- 
tion to the Engliſh. | 
The ceremony being ended, the regent, the council of 
France, and city of Paris, ſent deputies to London, of whom 
the biſhop of Tourenne was the chicf, to congratulate the 
young king upon his acceſtion to the crowns of the two king- 
doms. At the ſame time the deputies had orders to go by 
the low countries, and exhort the duke of Burgundy to 
remain firm to the alliance. It was feared the death of 
Henry V. and of Charles VI. might cauſe him to alter his 
meaſures, 
Whilſt the duke of Bedford was taking all neceſſary pre- 
cautions to ſettle the affairs of the king his nephew, the dau- 
phin was no leſs intent upon his. He was at Eſpaly, a 
houſe belonging to the biſhop of Puy, when he heard of his 
father's death. He ſhed tears at the news, whether nature 
rouſed herſelf upon the . oecafion, or he had really pꝓreſerved 
an affection for a father, who was not to be blamed for the 
miſchiefs he had done him. The firſt day he appeared in 
mourning, but on the morrow put on ſcarlet, and was pro- 
claimed king of France, with all the ſolemnity the circum- 
ſtances of his court, and the place he was in, would per- 
mit. After that he came to Poictiers, where he had re- 
moved the parliament of Paris, He was crowned thete in 
the beginning of November, becauſe the city of Rheims, where 
the coronation of the kings of France is uſually performed, 
was in the hands of the Engliſh, 8 
Thus Henry VI. and Charles VII. aſſumed, both at the 
ſame time, the title of king of France, and diſputed with 
each other the poſſeſſion of the throne thirty years. This 
renders the hiſtory of the preſent reign ſo interwoven with 
that of France, that they cannot poſſibly be ſeparated. The 
Engliſh were bent to preſerve for their young king, the crown 
of France, acquired by his father, and of which they be- 
lieved his anceſtors to have been unjuſtly deprived. On the 
other hand, Charles meant likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſame crown, which it was deſigned to wreſt from him, 
and which, in his opinion, he held not ſo much from the 
king his father, ſeduced by ill counſels, as from a long train 
of anceſtors, who had enjoyed it before him. 


This 1mpor- 


ſaid in Rymer's Feed.) that had happened in Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, Olouceſterſuire, and the Marches of Wales, Tom. X. p. 
254. 
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tant quarrel produced numberleſs events, which to be well 
underſtood, require an exact knowledge of the ſtate of che 
affairs of both kings, in the beginning of their reigns. It 
is no leſs requifite to know the perſons that managed the 
affairs, as well civil as —— of the two kingdoms. In 


Thott, to perceive wherein confiſted the advantages and diſ- 


advantages of each king, during a tedious war, it will be 


abſolutely neceſſary to have a general idea of the ſtate of 


France, with regard to the aſſiſtance each of the two kings 
might have, as well from the princes and vaſſals of the 
crown, as from foreigners. This review ſeems to me in- 
diſpenſable, in order to avoid the obſcurity, which would 
inceſſantly occur, in a mixt recital of ſo many various events. 
Firſt then, for the perſons of the two kings, Charles was 
one and twenty years old ©, and Henry but an infant of nine 
months. But even in that the advantage was on Henry's 
ſide, whoſe affairs were managed by two uncles of great 
abilities, and by the wiſeſt council then in Europe. On the 
contrary, Charles, who never paſſed for an extraordinary 
enius, was, by reaſon of his age, more difficult to be ruled, 
his paſſions frequently hindering him from following the beſt 
advice. To the time he aſſumed the title of king, he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf neither by his valour nor conduct. 
More prone to pleaſures than war, he appeared very unfit to 
reſtore the affairs of the French monarchy, which was upon 
the brink of deſtruction. The duke of Burgundy's murder, 
committed in his preſence, and doubtleſs by his orders, had 
raiſed diſadvantageous prejudices againſt him. He had not 
been more ſcrupulous, with regard to the duke of Bretagne 


dis brother-in-law. That prince, whom the earls of Pon- 


tievre, by a notorious treachery, had carried away by force, 
and long detained in priſon, came to know, after his deli- 
verance, that the plot was contrived againſt him with the 
dauphin's privity and conſent. And therefore, it might be 
ſaid, it was not Charles's fault, that the duke of Bretagne 
had not undergone the fame fate with the duke of Burgundy. 
Theſe things made a deep wound in his reputation, which 
was not otherwiſe ſupported by any ſignal virtue or action. 
All that could be faid to his advantage, was, that he had not 
baſely ſtooped to his enemies. But it did not require a great 
genius, to refuſe running into manifeſt deſtruction. 

As to the forces of the two Kings, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
Henry had greatly the advantage of his rival, fince with what 
he poſſeſſed in France, he had moreover all England on his 
fide. France was then ſo divided between them, that each 
had whole provinces under his obedience, and in others, each 
had fortified towns and adherents. In the provinces thus 
divided, there was ſcarce a walled town, but what had a garri- 
ſon for one or other. And this rendered them, above- thirty 
years, the ſeat of the war. | 

Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, from whence he 
had lately expelled the earl of Foix, whilſt Henry V. was 
employed in the fiege of Melun, and had appointed for go- 
vernor, the earl of Clermont, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Bour- 
bon. From that time, the earl of Foix, had in vain attempted 
to recover that province. | 

The dauphine, was likewiſe entirely ſubje& to Charles, 
who poſſeſſed alſo Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of 
Saintonge, the city of Rochel and Poictou. Befides theſe 
provinces, he conſidered as countries dependant on him, Pro- 
vence, Maine, and Anjou, for reaſons mentioned hereafter. 

Henry was in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne, the 
richeſt provinces of the kingdom : Picardy, Champagne, la 


Brie, and the iſle of France belonging to him, excepting a 


few places, which ſtill held out for king Charles. In a word, 
he was maſter of Paris, the metropolis of the kingdom, which 
alone was equivalent to a great and rich province. He could 
moreover rely on the two Burgundies, Flanders, and Artois, 
which bclonged tothe duke of Burgundy, his vaſſal and ally. 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive that the war 
might be carried on in all the provinces of France, Bretagne 
excepted, which hitherto had ſtood neuter. But there were 
ſome places more expoſed than others to the fury of the ſword, 
as Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, and the iſle of France. The 
reaſon is, e the Engliſh, before all things, would 
clear theſe provinces of king Charles's garriſons, in order to 
attack him afterwards beyond the Loire, without being forced 
to leave any thing behind them. For the ſame reaſon, it was 
Charles's intereſt to proſecute the war in the ſame provinces, 
to prevent his enemies from carrying their conqueſts into the 
ſouthern provinces, which were his laſt refuge. 
After ſceing the diſpoſition of the provinces, it will be ne- 
ceſiary to examine that of the French princes, immediate 
vaflals ot the crown, And firſt of the duke of Bretagne. 


F. Daniel ſays, he was but in the twentieth year of his age. Vol. VI. p. 1. 
* ihe carls of Foix (part of Gaſcogne) were in ſo high cſteem in the 
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Ever fince the beginning of the war, John V. duke of B. 
tagne, had ſtood neuter, without concerning himſelf in jt 
quatrel, which could not fail of drawing the war into his 
country, if he had been ſo ill adviſed, as to declare for either 
of the Kings. But after the peace of Troye was ſigned ny 
ſworn, he believed it no longer poſſible to continue in a Gar 
of neutrality, Charles VI. and Henry V. being united by 
the peace, and there being but one king of France, he coull 
not help acknowledging him, unleſs he would o nly join 
with the dauphin, but ſuch a proceeding would a, been 
very imprudent, fince the dauphin was ſo low, that there was 
little appearance of his ever recovering. Upon theſe account; 
as ſoon as the duke ſaw the two kings united, he ſent Hey, 
V. word, he was ready to fign the peace of Troye, and dy 
homage for his duchy to king Charles. The negotiation 
though begun in 1420, could not be ended before Henry', 
death. Probably, the duke of Bretagne prolonged it, on Pur. 
poſe to ſee how the war againſt the dauphin would go. g. 
this as it will, Henry dying before the affair was finiſh, 
the duke of Bretagne ſaw himſelf in the ſame ſtate, as befor 
the peace of Troye, that is, at liberty to chooſe his ſide, or 
ſtand neuter, according as he ſhould be determined by the 
events. There was however one ſtrong reaſon for his 1, 
ſiding with the dauphin, and that was, the diſcovery of the 
* being deeply concerned in the conſpiracy of the 
Pontievrians. Nevertheleſs, preferring the peace of his ſub. 
jects, to the pleaſure of revenge, he had not thought proper 
to declare for England. 

Arthur, earl of Richemont, brother to the duke of Bre. 
tagne, was taken priſoner at Azincourt in 1415, and carried 
into England, where he remained till 1420. Mean while, 
the duke his brother being ſeized by the Pontievrians, he ge. 
fired king Henry's leave, to go and endeavour to free him, 
Leave was granted him on certain conditions, namely, thar 
on Michaelmas day 1422, Arthur ſhould return to London, 
and appear before the king, or his ſucceſſor, the lord chan- 
cellor, or the mayor of London. 

That during the term of his enlargement, he ſhould make 
no alliance with the dauphin, or any other perſon whatever, 
againſt the king of England, or the duke of Burgundy ; nei- 
ther ſhould he attempt any thing contrary to the peace of Trope. 

That Allan de Rohan, the duke of Bretagne's lieutenant, 
the ſtates and barons of the country, ſhould promile the ſame 
thing, during the earl's abſence from England. 

For ſecurity of theſe conditions, the earl of Montfort was 
to be delivered to the king, whom he promiſed to reſtore, 
upon the earl of Richemont's return to London. 

The earl ratified and ſwore all theſe articles, and then de- 
parted for Bretagne. The death of Henry V. happening a 
month before the expiration of his leave, inſtead of return- 
ing into England, according to his oath, he ſtill remained at 
the duke his brother's court, who was freed from his impri- 
ſonment. Thus, at the time of Charles VIth's death, he was 
really-priſoner of the Engliſh, though he was not actually in 
their power, and moreover, liable to the reproach of breach 
of faith. Some have thought to juſtify him, by ſaying, he 
only ſtood bound to the perſon of Henry V. and therefore, 
upon that monarch's deceaſe, believed himſelf freed from his 
oath. But this pretended limitation of his engagement, 1s 
deſtroyed by the fore-mentioned articles. | 

Befides the duke of Bretagne's diſpoſition with reſpect to 
the two rival kings, he was moreover prompted to fide with 
the Engliſh, by the earl of Richemont, his brother, who had 
a great influence over him. Arthur not only thereby de- 
ftgned to free himſelf from his engagement, but had alſo 
other views, which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, It may 
therefore be ſaid, that though the duke of Bretagne ſtood 
neuter, or was deſirous of ſtill paſſing for ſuch, he was hov- 
ever upon the point of declaring for England. 

As for the duke of Burgundy, there is no occaſion to fe- 
peat his reaſons to remain firm to the alliance of the Englilh. 
It will ſuffice to ſay, that he did not think the death ot the 
duke his father, ſufficiently revenged, whilſt Charles enjoyed 
any part of France. : 

Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, who wes 
poſſeſſed in France, of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, vs 
entirely in the intereſt of king Charles, his brother-in-12#: 
But he had been ſome time employed at Naples, in ſecuring 
the inheritance of Joan II. queen of that country, who ha 
adopted him for her ſon. In his abſence, Violante of Ame 
gon, his mother, had the adminiſtration of affairs, an Fe 
mained firmly attached to king Charles, her ſon-in-law 
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zon of Bearn, dying without iſſue in 1399, Elizabeth his 
2 of e ed de Graille, ta of Buch in 
Guienne, took poſſeſſion of his dominions. Charles VI. 
attempted to deprive the captal and his wife of that noble in- 
heritance, but they found means to keep poſſeſſion. Archem- 
pald died in 1413, leaving five ſons, all of diſtinguiſhed me- 
nt. John, the eldeſt was earl of Foix and Bigorre, and ſo- 
vereign of Bearn. Gaſton, who bore the title of captal of 
Buch, adhered to Henry V. who made him knight of the 
arter, and earl of Longueville. From him ſprung the 
Pouſe of Candale. Archembald, lord of Noailles, the third 
ſon, was killed on Montereau bridge with the duke of Bur- 
ndy. Matthew, the fourth brother, married the heireſs of 
E minge, We ſhall ſee hereafter, that a quarrel between 
him and his wife, cauſed the country of Cominge, to fall 
into the hands of Charles VII. Peter, the youngeſt, was at 
firſt a Franciſcan friar, then biſhop of Leſcar, and at laſt 
cardinal, and legate a latere in France, under the pontifi- 
cate of Martin V. He founded the college of Foix at Tou- 
e. 
8 it appears, that the houſe of Foix was very conſi- 
derable, as well for extent of dominion in the ſouthern parts 
of France, as for the merit of the four brothers, whereof it 
conſiſted. The neighbourhood of Guienne obliged the earls 
of Foix, to pay great regard to the kings of England, who 
were maſters of that dukedom. Foix, Bearn, and Bigorre, 
eould with eaſe be invaded by ſo powerful neighbours, and 
with difficulty be aſhſted by the kings of France. Beſides, 
the captal of Buch, and the earl of Cominge, were vaſlals of 
the king of England. An ancient quarrel between the houſe 
of Foix, and the earls of Armagnac, was a farther induce- 
ment to that houſe, to continue under the protection of the 
Engliſh, and the duke of Burgundy, ſworn enemy of the 
Armagnacs. Theſe confiderations led Henry V. when he 
entered upon the regency of France, to give the government 
of Languedoc, to the earl of Foixx He made an agreement 
with the earl, to find a conſiderable number of troops, to 
keep that province in obedience to Charles VI. He was, 
as hath been ſhewn, expelled by the dauphin, and the earl 
of Clermont put in his room. Immediately after the death 
of Henry V. the earl of Foix -renewed the agreement with 
his ſucceſſor, who made him governor again. But it was 
not in his power to diſpoſſeſs the earl of Clermont. After- 
wards, the earl of Foix, ſeeing England did not obſerve the 
agreement, ſided with king Charles. But in the beginning 
of the preſent reign, he and his two brothers openly declared 
for the Engliſh. | 

On the other hand, the houſes of Armagnac and Albret, 
very powerful in Guienne, declared for Charles VII. though 
a little before, they had complied with the times, and made 
their peace with Henry V. 

The houſe of Orleans conſiſting of two princes, Charles, 
duke of Orleans, and John, earl of Angouleme his brother, 
were both priſoners in England. The firſt had been there ever 
fince the battle of Azincourt in 1415. The ſecond was given 
in hoſtage to the duke of Clarence, in 1412, for ſecurity of 
the payment of the Engliſh troops, ſent by king Henry IV. 
to athſt the princes in league againſt the duke of Burgundy. 
Theſe two princes being priſoners, were, as to their perſons, 
neither ſerviceable nor hurtful. to either of the two parties, 
but their ſtrong towns were at the diſpoſal of king Charles. 
Some affirm that the duke of Orleans made a' treaty with 
Henry V. whereby, in conſideration of a great penſion paid 
yearly for his expence, he obtained of that monarch, a neu- 
trality for the city of Orleans, and all his other places. But 
this pretended treaty is only a chimera, fince the foundation 
on which it is built, namely, the penſion, had never any ex- 
iſtence. The ninth and tenth volumes of the Public Acts of 
England, are full of papers concerning the duke of Orleans, 
and yet, among ſo many, there is not one that gives the 
leaſt intimation of the penſion, much leſs of the pretended 
treaty, Beſides, it is not very likely, that Henry V. ſhould, 
in the time of his proſperity, grant a neutrality, for places 
lituated in the heart of a kingdom, he was undertaking to 
conquer. | 
John, duke of Alenſon, aboat thirteen or fourteen years 
old, fon of the duke of Alenſon, ſlain in the battle of Azin- 
court, began to give tokens of an uncommon valour and 
conduct, which made him looked upon as a prince of great 

opes. He was firmly attached 0 king Charles, as well as 


Francis Phœbus, by marrying the heireſs o? Navarre, added that kingdom 


to Foix in 1479. And by Anthony of Bou:bon, duke of Vendome, marry- 

ng Joan, heireſs of this houſe, became king of Navarre, earl of Foix, and 

lovereign of Bearn, whoſe ſon Henry II. king of Navarre, &c. ſucceeded to 

. crown of France in 1 589, being grandfatter to Lewis XIV. late king of 
tance | 
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Peter his baſtard brother, who paſſed for one of the ſtouteſt 


warriors in the kingdom. 

Charles d'Artois, earl of Eu, was priſoner -in England, 
ever fince the battle of Azincourt. As he was not releaſed 
till 1434, he made no figure in France, the firſt years of this 


reign. 

. duke of Bourbon, head of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Bourbon, which was divided into ſeveral branches t, was 
priſoner in England, fince the year 1415. So, though he 
was a prince of great merit, he had no ſhare in the tranſactions 
of France. But the earl of Clermont, his eldeſt ſon, firmly 
adhered to king Charles, with all his father's towns. 

Lewis earl of Vend6me, of the houſe of Bourbon, was 
likewiſe priſoner in England, fince the battle of Azingourt. 
It is true, he agreed with Henry V. for his ranſom, and 
had even paid part, but as he could not raiſe the reſt, was 
not yet releaſed. The French authors ſay, that in 1423, he 
miraculouſly eſcaped out of captivity, and in memory thereof 
inſtituted an annual proceſſion at Vendome. I know not the 
manner of his eſcape, but find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that in May 1423, he was taken out of the Tower 
of London, by the king's order, and delivered to fir John 
Cornwal, who took him priſoner at the battle of Azincourt; 
that in July of the ſame year, he obtained leave to go into 
France, to provide the reſt of his ranſom, that upon pay- 
ment of the whole, he might have his liberty. In all likeli- 
hood, he fully ſatisfied the king, for it does not appear, that 
he was re-demanded. So, I do not ſee what miracle there 
could be in his eſcape, unleſs it was his miſuſe of his paſs- 
port, in which caſe the miracle would not be very great. But 
however, he might inſtitute a proceſſion at Vendòme, in me- 
mory of his eighteen years captivity. 

Having ſpoken of the princes of the royal family of France, 
it will be proper to mention the other lords and generals in 
the ſervice ot king Charles. 

The earl of Buchans®, a Scotchman, ſon of the regent of 
Scotland, and firſt coufin to king James I. was conſtable of 
France, a dignity conferred on him by the dauphin, after 
the battle of Bauge. | 

Among the her generals, the moſt confiderable were, 
the marſhals de la Fayette, and de Severac, Andrew de Laval 
lord of Loheac, John d'Harcourt, earl of Aumarle, John de 
la Haye, lord of Cologne, Culant, afterwards high admiral, 
Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne, Pothon of Xantrailles, Ste- 
phen de la Hire, ſurnamed Vinnoles, Graville, and ſome 
others of an inferior rank, or leſs note. To theſe I add, the 
baſtard of Orleans, natural brother of the duke of that name, 
though as yet he did but begin to appear, becauſe he ren- 
dered himſelf very famous in the hiſtory of this reign. 

After the generals, it will be farther neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing of the moſt eminent perſons 1 to the court of 
the new king. I have already ſpoken of the perſon and qua- 
lities of king Charles. Mary of Anjou, his queen, was a 
princeſs of very great beauty, but much more valuable for 
her extraordinary merit. And yet he loved her not as he 
ought, and as ſhe deſerved, being continually drawn aſide by 
other amours, which poſſeſſed in his heart the place ſhe 
ought to have held. How mortifying ſoever the king's 
coldneſs might be, ſhe bore it with great conſtancy, without 
the leaſt murmur or reproach, ſtill hoping to gain his affec- 
tion by her patience, moderation, and dutiful behaviour. If 
this conduct was not capable of inſpiring the king, with a 
tenderneſs for ſo accompliſhed a ſpouſe, it commanded at 
leaſt all his eſteem, and forced him to ſhew it, by conſulting 
her generally, in his moſt important affairs. 

Violante of Arragon, queen of Sicily, and mother of the 
queen, was commonly at Charles's court, where her merit 
and capacity gave her great credit. 

Tannegui du Chatel was the King's chief favourite. It was 
he that firſt ſtruck the late duke of Burgundy, on Montereau 
bridge. It was not doubted that, as he was the firſt in exe- 
cuting, ſo he had been the principal in adviſing, that deteſt- 
able treachery, However, all the French writers repreſent 
him as a very honeſt man. I do not know, how that character 
can be reconciled with ſuch an action, which, let what will 
be ſaid, was but too premeditated. | 

Louvet, prefident of Provence was the next in the king's 
favour. He had the management of the finances. As he 
was very covetous and ambitious, he generally preferred his 
own, to his maſter's intereſts. He is ſaid to be one of the 


© A thouſand men at arms, and a thouſand archers. For the mainte- 


nance of which he was allowed by Charles VI. ſeven hundred and fifty 
crowns of gold a month. Ibid, p. 192. 
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adviſers of the duke of Burgundy's murder. On the other 
hand, the duke of Bretagne confidered this miniſter, as well 
as d' Avagour, another of Charles's courtiers, as the chief au- 
thors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, becauſe they had pre- 
vailed with the dauphin to approve it. 

La Trimoville, of a very ancient family, was in great fa- 
vour with the king, though not in ſo great as du Chätel and 
Louvet. He was very ambitious, and notwithſtanding his 
high birth, regularly made his court to the favourites, 1n or- 
der to-increaſe his credit. 

De Giac, and the Camus de Beau- lieu, creatures of Lou- 
ver; were confiderable at court, by reaſon of their patron's 
intereſt, ** 5 
Theſe were the moſt noted perſons of Charles's court, 
which uſually was not very numerous. Moſt of the princes 
of the blood were priſoners in England, and the other great 
men found it more advantageous to follow the army, the 
king's circumſtances not affording them any great proſpect at 
court. | | 

I ſhall now conſider the chief managers of the publick af- 
fairs of the Engliſh, both at court and in the army. 

John duke of Bedford, regent of France, under the young 
king his nephew, was the moſt accompliſhed prince then in 
Europe. Wiſe, judicious, of great valour, ſolidity, and pe- 
netration, maſter of his paſſions, and of a genius, ſuperior to 
all employed by him, he ſeemed born for a throne, though 
providence had ranked him among ſubjects. To all theſe 
qualities he added a majeſtic ſtatelineſs, which became his 
birth, and his high rank in France and in England. But this 
he never carried beyond what was neceſſary to command a 
due regard for his perſon and authority. To ſum up his cha- 
racter in a word, he was perfectly like the late king his bro- 
ther, and in all his actions took him for pattern. He had 
with him in France, the earls of Warwick ®, Saliſbury ', 
Arundel *, the duke of Somerſet!, Faſtolf , Talbot", and 
many others, all eminent for their valour and experience in 
the art of war. The French authors who have writ the life of 
Charles VII. ſeldom ſpeak of theſe generals, without an ho- 
noutable epithet.” For my part, I ſhall only mention theſe 
illuſtrious perſons. Their names became ſo famous in the 
kiſtory of thoſe days, that all the encomiums I can beſtow on 
them, would be no addition to their glory and reputation. 

The duke of Burgundy had, at the ſame time, three gene- 
rals whom I ſhall rank among the Engliſh, becauſe they 
were in the ſervice of the ſame prince. Their actions well 
deſerve an honourable mention. 

The firſt was John de Luxemburg, earl of Li 
Valeran de Luxemburg, conſtable of France. 
fignalized himſelf, during the whole war. 

Liſle-Adam, marſhal of France, was a bold and enterpriſing 
warrior, and withal, capable of managing the moſt difficulr 
undertaking. It was he, that in 1419, made the duke of 
Burgundy maſter of Paris. After that, incurring, by his too 
great haughtineſs, the diſpleaſure of Henry V. he was com- 
mitted to the Baſtile, from whence the duke of Bedford had 
lately freed him, at the duke of Burgundy's requeſt, 

Toulongeon, commonly called marſhal of Burgundy, was 
in high eſteem with the duke his maſter, on account of his 
valour and parts. | | | | 

I muſt now paſs into England, and briefly mention ſome 
of the princes and great men who were chiefly concerned in 
the direction of the young king's affairs. 

Humphrey duke of F younger brother of the 
duke of Bedford, was a prince equally qualified for the field 
and the cabinet. His noble endowments, improved by an 
extenſive knowledge of the fciences, would have put him 
upon a level with the duke his brother, had he been more 
maſter of his paſſions, or leſs ambitious and haughty. I ſhall 
have frequent occafion hereafter to make known more fully 
the character of this prince. Yor 

The princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, legitimated by the 


y, ſon of 
his general 


„ Richard Beauchamp. 
Thomas Montacute. 

* — Fitz-Alan. 
Henry Beaufort. tt | 
= Sir == Faſtolf, for ſo he is called in Rymer's Feed. and not Falſtaff, 
In T. X. p. 408. he is named Falſtolf. | | 

*n Sir John Talbot; who had this notable motto on his ſword- blade, Sum 
 Talboti, prowincere inimicos meos. Speed, p. 653. 50 

» Theres no pedigree wherein Rapin differs more from our genealogiſts 
than in this of Beaufort. Neither does it appear from whence he had his 
actrount. For Dugdale, Sandford, &c. make it thus: John of Gaunt, by 
Catharine Roet, had one daughter called Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland ; 
and three fotis * 1. John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, who died 11 Henry 
IV. 1419; and lies buried. at Canterbury, 2. Henry, cardinal biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 3. Thomas, duke of Exeter, and earl of Dorſet. (See note u, 
pz 497.) The ſaid John, by Margaret Holland, had. four ſons : 1. Henry, 
exrl of Somerſet, who died without heirs, 7 Henry V. 
teuer at the battle of Baugs, and long kept in captivity, He was, after his 


— 


2. John, taken pri- 
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name of Beaufort, held the next rank to the duke of G 

ceſter. Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and Hen: 1. 
brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, were ſons of John of li 
and Catherine Roet, his third wife. John, earl of n 
their elder brother was dead, and had left four ſons, of wh — 
Henry the eldeſt, bore the title of earl of Somerſet. Of he 
other three, Thomas, John, and Edmund, the laſt on] han 
at court, the other two being priſoners in France o. 1 

Richard duke of Vork, ſon of Richard carl of Cambriqd 
beheaded at Southampton in 1415, and grandſon of Edin 
de Langley duke of York, fifth ſon of Edward III. was tl 
only male iſſue of this family. He was very young at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, but I ſhall have frequent occaſion 5 
mention him in the courſe of this reign. Y 

Humphrey earl of Stafford, was ſon of Anne of Gl 
daughter of the unfortunate duke of Gloceſter, whom 
IT his nephew, cauſed to be ſtrangled at Calais. 

Henry ?, earl of Eſſex, half-brother of the earl of S:48;., 
had married Iſabella fiſter of the young duke of Vork. by 

Ralph Nevill earl of Weſtmorland, was allied to the roy, 
family, by bis marriage with Joan Beaufort, ſiſter of the duke 
of Exeter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, had for wife a $9; 
of the duke of Somerſet. 

Henry Talbot had married a ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex. 

Henry Holland earl of Huntingdon, deſcended from a hal. 
fiſter of Richard II. was priſoner in France, fince the baue 
of Bauge, when the duke of Clarence was ſlain. 

Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and John Fit. 
Alan earl of Arundel, were married to princeſſes of the houſe 
of March «. | 

Nothing more remains, in order to give a general know. 
ledge of the affairs of the two contending kings, but to {cc 
how ſome foreign princes ſtood affected towards them. 

It is very ſtrange, that during a long war of thirty-eight 
years, no prince in Europe would be concerned in it. Imme- 
diately after the peace of Troye, Henry V. ſent embatlador; 
into ſeveral parts to make alliances, in order to render him!{ 
ſo ſuperior to the dauphin, as to put it out of his power to 
make any reſiſtance, But we do not find that he ſuccceded 
in that deſign. If he made alliances with ſome princes, they 
were ſo worded, as did not oblige them to be partics in the 
war ; ſo that he reaped but little advantage from thence, 

The emperor Sigiſmund, might, by virtue of his league 
with Henry V. have aſſiſted his ſon. But he was himſelf 
embroiled in troubles on the account of religion in Bohemia, 
which wholly employed him. The reſt of the German 
princes were unconcerned at what paſſed in France. They 
were not ſorry to ſee the Engliſh and French unable, by 
their diſſention, to diſturb their neighbours, 

All Italy ſtood neuter. The duke of Milan alone was 
inclined to king Charles, but hitherto had ſent him no 
ſupplies. | 

Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal, were in peace, or in truce, 
with the two rival kings, and aſſiſted neither. Their policy 
was to let them battle together, and aferwards join with the 
conqueror. | 

The duke of Lorraine was inclined to king Charles, on 
account of the alliance between their families. But be 
durſt not aſſiſt him, for fear of drawing the war into his 
country. | 0 

Among all the neighbouring princes of France, Amadeus, 
firſt duke of Savoy, and Lewis de Chalon, prince of Orange, 
were thoſe, on whom the eyes of both parties were chietiy 
fixed, by reaſon of the diverſions they could make in Pro- 
vence and Dauphine. Mean while, theſe two princes. obſerved 
as yet a neutrality, pleaſed with bcing courted by both fides. 
It was, however, eaſy to perceive, they leaned to the 
Engliſh, on account of the 3 of Burgundy, the prince 


din und 


ocefter, 


Richard 


of Orange being his nephew, and the duke of Savoy bis 


vaſſal. 


releaſe, advanced in 21 of Henry VI. to the dignity of duke of Somer- 
ſet. By Margaret Beauchamp he had an only daughter named r 
(wife of Edmund Tudor, by whom ſhe had Henry VII.) He died 22 Heng 
VI. 1444. 3. Edmund, who had the grant of his brother's dukedom in 20 
Henry VI. having before ſucceeded, his uncle, the duke of Exeter, in his 


title of earl of Dorſet, He was killed at St. Albans, 33 Henry VI. 4 


Thomas, whoſe name is only menticned ; and four daughters. The fad 
Edmund had four ſons . 1. Henry, (from whoſe natural ſon by Joan Hill, 
are prong. ths reſent dukes of Beaatort) beheaded 3 Edward IV. 2. Ede 
mund, duke of Somerſet, beheaded 1471. 3. John, duke of Somerſet, ſlain 
at Tewkſbury, 11 Edward IV. 4 Thomas, who died without iſſue - male; 
and ſeven daughters. 

? Henry Bourchier. He was not created earl of Eſſex till June 1% 
1460, the 1ſt of Edward IV. See Dugdale's Baron. vol. 2. p. 129+ 

4 The former was indeed fon of Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March; but he married Heanor, daughter of Raph Nevit earl of 
Weſtmorland ; and the latter married Maud, daughter of Robert Lovell. 
Idem, vol, I. p. 281, 323. a 
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As for the neighbours of England, there were only the 


inces of the Low-Countries and the Scots, that could be 
jo concerned in the quarrel, as greatly to advantage, or pre- 
zudice the two kings. The duke of Burgundy poſſeſſed 
Flanders and Artois. John of yn <td his firſt couſin, held 
Brabant, and the earluom of Limbourg. Moreover, by his 
marriage with Jaquelina of Bavaria, daughter of the late earl of 
Hainault, he had acquired the ſovercignty of Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zeland and Friſeland. The firit of theſe two princes 
was firmly united with the Engliſh, and the other took care 
not to declare againſt them, for fear of depriving his ſubjects 
of their advantageous commerce with England, 

As for the Scots, the war in France ought not to have been 
indifferent to them. It is certain, their intereſt required 
their utmoſt endeavours, to ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh 
in that kingdom. Beſides their ancient alliance, whereby 
they were obliged to aſſiſt the French, it was eaſy for them to 

rceive, it could not but be very dangerous to their ſtate, to 
fuffer the king of England to grow ſo very powerful. But, 
the private intereſts of the regent had hindered them from 
taking the courſe, moſt agreeable to the good of their country, 
till at length they ſent ſeven thouſand men to the · dauphin. 
From that time, growing more and more ſenſible of their error, 
in permitting the En liſh to become maſters of France, they 
had reſolved to ſend thither a more powerful ſupply. But the 
duke of Albany dying in the mean time, and Mordac his 
eldeſt ſon, a prince of a mean genius, ſucceeding him in the 
regency, inteſtine troubles aroſe, which prevented the Scots 
from executing their reſolution. So, till the death of Henry 
v. they had acted nothing in that reſpect, and king James was 
returned into England priſoner as before. | 

Here I ſhall end this digreſſion, which will not appear 
needleſs, when we come to fee the relation it bears to the 
events mentioned hereafter. And now, having given a ge- 
neral knowledge of the affairs of the two kings, it is time to 
reſume the thread of the hiſtory. 

The parliament met on the gth of November, according to 
the fummons. The duke of Gloceſter, by a patent under 
the great ſeal, was commiſſioned to hold it in the king's name, 
according to the uſual practice, when the ſovereign is not in 
condition to be preſent in perſon. The patliament's firſt care 
was to ſettle the government during the King's minority. 
They nominated the members of the council ; filled the, of- 
fices of the crown; and gave the great ſeal to the biſhop of 
Durham, and not to the biſhop of Wincheſter, as ſome at- 
firm, To purſue the plan that was formed, it was neceffary 
to appoint a protector who ſhould take upon him the admini- 
ſtration of the public affairs, during the minority. Henry 
V. had ordered, on his death-bed, that this high dignity 
ſhould be conferred on the duke of Gloceſter his brother. 
But his will could not be obeyed, without great injury to the 
duke of Bedford, the eldeſt brother, the ſecond perſon in 
the kingdom, and preſumptive heir of the crown as long as 
Henry was childleſs. This prince would thereby have been 
below the duke of Gloceſter, his younger brother. It is 
true, he was regent of France, but very poſfibly he might 
return into England, during ſo long a minority. Where- 
fore it was neceflary to find ſome expedient, to perform the 
deceaſed king's will, without derogating from the elder bro- 
ther's rights. After a ſerious examination of the affair, the 
parliament nominated the duke of Bedford protector of 
England, defender of the church, and firſt counſellor to the 
king. But a clauſe was added, that he ſhould exerciſe that 
ofice, only whilſt in the kingdom, without having in his 
abſence any ſhare in the government. At the ſame time, 
the protectorſhip was likewiſe conferred on the duke of 
Gloceſter 5, with power to act only in the abſence of the 
duke of Bedford his brother, who, upon his return into Eng- 
land, was to be acknowledged ſole protector. The pro- 
tector's ſalary was ſettled at eight thouſand marks a year*, 

It has been ſeen, that the duke of Gloceſter was not ſo 
moderate as the duke of Bedford his brother. He was im- 
patient of any oppoſition to his will. For that reaſon, the 
Privy council. were always upon their guard, to hinder his 

luming a greater authority, than his ſtation entitled him to. 
As they held their places not of him, but of the parliament, 


Thomas Langley. At the ſame time William Rindroffe was appointed 
22 of England, and John Stafford keeper of the privy ſeal, Cotton's 
n g. Þ. 6 . 0 ! f - 

. Hampbres, duke of Gloceſter, was alſo conſtituted lord-chamberlain, 
ad high conſtable of England. Ibid. p. 564. : 

© This parliament granted the king the ſubſidy of ſtaple-ware, viz, three 
ad thirty ſhillings and four pence, on every ſack of wool exported, and alſo 
tonnage and poundage, for two years. Ibid. a 

* Rapin:Rems to have miſtaken this Thomas Beaufort for his nephew 
of the ſame name, of whom indeed there is no mention but of his name. 

Thomas Beaufort, third ſon of John of Gaunt, by Katherine Swyn- 
bord, was in the th of Henry IV, made admiral of England, and after- 
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they were the leſs afraid of diſpleaſing him, knowing it was 
not in his power to remove them. Therefore in the council 
itſelf there was a fort of confederacy againſt him, managed 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter his uncle. The biſhop's oppo- 
ſition to the protector, ended at length in a quarrel, the ſad 
effects whereof, we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſe- 
quel of this reign. 

After having ſettled what related to the proteQorſhip, the 
parliament appointed governors, to take care of the king's 
perſon and education. Theſe were Thomas Beaufort duke of 
Exeter, and Henry his brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, both 
great uncles of the king. I know not the qualities of the 
duke of Exeter, not having met with his character in any 
hiſtorian u. 

As for the biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a prince more 
proper for the world and a court than for the church: How- 
ever, he is placed by ſome in the claſs of the learned of thofe 
days. After he was made biſhop of Wincheſter in 1403, his 
principal buſineſs was to heap up riches. He had fucceeded 
lo well, that he was commonly reckoned the wealthieſt of all 
the Engliſh nobles. Henry V. his nephew, had ſome re- 
gard for him, but was apprehenſive of his intriguing temper, 
For that reaſon he oppoſed the pope's making him a cardi- 
nal, for fear that dignity would give him occafion to exer- 
ciſe his talents too much. The truth is, he was a man of 
ſenſe, and well ſkilled in all the means human prudence 13 
geſts to the ambitious, to accompliſh their ends. His birth, 
parts, riches and office of governor to the king, gave him 
great credit in the council, and of courſe in all the reſt of the 
kingdom. In a word, he knew ſo well to manage his affairs, 
that he had a better intereſt than the duke of Gloceſter his 


nephew, though protector, and ruined him entirely. The 


occaſion of their quarrel is not fully known. Some fay, the 
biſhop, angry that the duke of Gloceſter was preferred before 
him in the government of the kingdom, which he would 
rather have had, than that of the king, never ceaſed plottm 
to ſupplant him. Others on the contrary affirm, the duke 
of Gloceſter hated him, only becauſe he always found him 
ready to oppoſe his aſſuming too great an authority as pro- 
tector, which might in the end prove fatal to their common 
maſter, 

Whilſt the courts of the two new kings were equally em- 
ployed in affairs which would not admit of delay, the war 
was but faintly proſecuted in France. Befides, the ſeaſon 
permitted not (aber the death of Charles VI. on the 21ſt of 
October) great armies to keep the field. So from that time 
to the end of the year 1422, the troops of the two kings 
took ſome repoſe, in order to prepare for the renewal of rh 
war. There is nothing therefore remarkable in that inter- 
val, but the taking of St. Valery, a place of great importance, 
ſurrendered to the Engliſh, purſuant to a capitulation made 
ſome months before, and of Buſſi in the earldom of Guiſe, by 
the earl of Ligny, the duke of Burgundy's general. On 
the other hand, James d'Harcourt became maſter of la Rue 
in Picardy, and la Hire of Vitry iti Champagne. 

[1423] The duke of Bedford's defign, according to the: 
late king his brother's project, was to reduce all the towns 
Charles ſtill held in the iſle of France, and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, that he might afterwards attack him beyond the Loire. 
It was the more neceflary to proceed in that manner, be- 
cauſe, fo long as Charles had places about Paris, the Engliſh 
durſt not remove from the metropohs, without leaving 2 
ſtrong garriſon, and much weakening their armies. At the 
time the regent was preparing to execute this defign, he re- 
ceived the ill news that Gravillg, one of King Charles's captains, 
had taken Meulan by ſtorm We 4th of January. The loſs 
troubled him extremely, as well becauſe it retarded the exe- 
cution of his projects, as by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
Meulan, which was but fix leagues from Paris, Befides, the 
taking of a place ſo very near him was a fort of affront he 
could hardly digeſt. And therefore he determined to open 
the campaign with that ſiege. 

Shortly after, king Charles's troops took likewiſe la Ferté 
Milon, a ſmall town between Meaux and Soiffons. But the 
caſtle making a brave defence, the marſhal de P'Iſle-Adam 
had time to relieve it, and drive the French out of the town. 


wards lord chancellor. He was created 13 Hen. IV. earl of Dorſet; and 4 
Hen. V. duke of Exeter, for life. He was earl of Harcourt in Normandy, 
and behaved with much valour and conduct in the French wars, and parti- 


cularly at the famous battle of Az incourt, where he commanded the reat- 
ward. He bravely defended Harfleur in Normandy, (of which he was go. 


vernor) and in a pitched battle, encountered and put to flight the earl of, 
Armagnac. He married Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, and 
had a fon by her, who died young. So that leaving no child, he departed 
this life at Greenwich in 1424, and was buried at St, Edmundſbury in Suk 
folk, leaving his nephew John, earl of Somerſet, his heir, who was twenty 
three years old, Sandt, Geneal. p. 263. 


Being 
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In the beginning of February, the regent himſelf beſieged 
Meulan v. As it was king Charles's intereſt to keep the war 
in the iſle of France, and the neighbouring provinces, he or- 
dered the carl of Aumarle to join Stuart, who commanded 
the Scotch troops, and march with him to the relief of that 
place. The French give Stuart the title of conſtable of 
Scotland, but it does not appear, he was ſtiled ſo by the hiſ- 
torians of his nation. I imagine the miſtake of the French 
ſprung from their ignorance of the Engliſh and Scotch 
tongues, wherein the title of conſtable may be given to every 
leader or commander in chief of a body of troops, without 
his being conſtable of the kingdom. Be this as it will, the 
earl of Buchan being then in Scotland, Stuart commanded 
the auxiliary troops of that kingdom. The two generals 
were actually joined, but a conteſt arifing about the com- 
mand, they parted again without attempting any thing. Gra- 
ville hearing of it, capitulated the 2d of March. The capi- 
tulation ran, that ſuch of the beſieged as had any caſtles in 
their power, ſhould deliver them to the regent. Purſuant to 
the agreement, the regent took poſſeſſion of Marcouſſi, 
Montlheri, and ſeveral other places “. 

Though theſe towns are of little conſequence at this day, 
they were then of great importance, chiefly on account of 
their lying near Paris, and keeping the Engliſh at a diſtance 
from the Loire, which was very advantageous to king 
Charles. For that reaſon he ſo managed, that his adherents 
fortified themiclves in thoſe parts, in all the towns and caſtles 
capable of making any refiſtance, in order to continue the 
war there. And this alſo was the reaſon that induced the 
regent to form the project of clearing the iſle of France of all 
theſe garriſons. However, he would not have opened the 
campaign ſo early, had he not been forced to it by the loſs 
of Meulan. He was meditating a much more important de- 
ſign, which he executed immediately after the retaking of 
that place. +; 

I have obſerved that the duke of Bretagne made ſome ad- 
vances towards ſwearing the peace of Troye, but that the 
death of Hcnry V. broke off the negotiation. The duke of 
Bedford perceiving of what conſequence it was to the king 
his nephew to gain that prince to his intereſt, had ſpent the 
whole winter in negotiating an alliance with him, by the 
duke of Burgundy's mediation. The negotiation ſucceeding 
to his wiſh, he came to Amiens, where he met the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne, with the carl of Richemont, his 
brother. According to the plan betore formed, they figned 
a treaty of league and alliance againſt king Charles. To 
render their union more firm, they moreover concluded two 
marriages, namely, between the duke of Bedford and Anne, 
fifth ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy, and between the earl of 
Richemont and Margaret, . eldeſt ſiſter of the ſame duke, and 
widow of Lewis the dauphin, who died in 1415. As the 
earl of Richemont had been the means of engaging the duke 
of Bretagne in the alliance, it was very reaſonable the medi- 
ator ſhould find his advantage therein. The young earl hav- 
ing an extraordinary opinion of his own merit, his vanity was 
agreeably flattered by that marriage. Indeed it was no ſmall 
honour for him to eſpouſe a fiſter of the duke of Burgundy, 
widow to a dauphin of France. But to obtain the princeſs's 
conſent, he was forced to agree, that, according to the cuſtom 
of England, ſhe ſhould keep the title of dauphineſs, becauſe 
the ablolutely refuſed to take the inferior one of counteſs of 
Richemont. The treaty. between theſe princes was con- 
cluded April the 8th, Re 431 

Soon after the duke of Bedford went to Troye, where he 
conſummated his marriage. An hiſtorian ſays, that the 
duke of Burgundy, in caſe he-Qied without male heirs, pro- 
miſed him the earldom of Artois, but there was no occafion 
to pertorm the engagement. In conducting his bride to Paris, 
the regent ſtaid ſome time in Champagne, to form the fiege 


of Point-Sur-ſcine, a ſmall town of that country, which was 


carricd by ſtorm. After that he came to Paris, and lodged 
in the Hotel des Tournelles, which he had ordered to be re- 
paired and magnificently furniſhed. 

In the beginning of the year, the earl of Saliſbury had 
been inveſted with the government of Champagne and la Brie, 
and had received orders from the regent to clear theſe two 
provinces of king Charles's garriſons. This general, having 


taken the field in April, beſieged or rather blockaded, Mon-' 


raigu, a very ſtrong caſtle, ſeated upon a cape, belonging to 


Being accompanied with Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, Mi- 
chael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, the lord Scales, the lord Poynings, PA John 
Faſtolf, maſter of the houſhold, &c. Hall, fol. 84,—After the taking of the 
town, fir Henry Mortimer, and fir Richard Vernon, were appointed gover- 
nors of it. Ibid, 
"x And the lord of Graville alſo declared for the Epgliſh, P. Daniel, 
vol. VI. p. 8. | 
/ Michael de la Pole. 


ſcended, and poſted themſelves by the river ſide, in order to 


the province of Burgundy, but running into Cham 285 
There were but ſix ſcore men in the caſtle, and yet by reaſon 
of its ſituation it was almoſt impregnable. The earl of I 
liſbury having formed the blockade, left the earl of Suffolk 
with ſome troops, and marched himſelf to other conqueſt 
In June, he became maſter of Vertus, Sczanne, Epernay 
and ſome other places. ; 1 

Mean while, king Charles, to whom the keeping of ſo, 
towns in thoſe parts was of great conſequence, ordered Tan. 
negui du Chatel to relieve Moataige, The earl of Saliſhy;, 
who had left but few troops before that caſtle, tearing ſome 
misfortune, haſted immediately. to their aſſiſtance. He made 
ſuch ſpeed, that Tannegui du Chatel, who was now far ad. 
vanced, finding himſelf too inferior to the Engliſh, was forced 
to retire into Burgundy, where the French had lately fur. 
priſed Macon and Crevant, at the two extremities of th 
province. Saliſbury followed, but not being able to over. 
take him, reſolved to befiege Crevant, a ſtrong place upon 
the Yonne, three leagues above Auxerre. 

Charles had no ſooner received the news, but he ordered 
Stuart, who was lately reinforced from Scotland, to dran 
ſome troops out of the neighbouring garriſons, and join 4y 
Chartel, in order to attempt the relief of Crevant. All these 
forces together made a body of ten thouſand men, whercof 
by order of the king, the marſhal de Seyerac went and took 
the command. Bur as it required ſome time before the 
could be joined in one body, Saliſbury had time to take the 
place. After that, not knowing yet the deſigns of the French, 
he joined Suffolk before Montaigu. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Burgundy, the duke of Bed. 
ford cauſed Orſay to be beſieged, a ſmall place between Paris 
and Montlheri. The garriſon holding out fix weeks, and 
ſurrendering only at dilcretion, he reſolved to make them an 
example for a terror to the other ſmall towns. All the officers 
and ſoldiers were carried away priſoners to Paris, and ordered 
to be put to death. But happily for them the ducheſs of Bed. 
ford meeting them as they were going to puniſhment, ſtopped 
the execution and obtained their ns Ay 

Mean time, the French army, aſſembled in the Auxerrois, 
marched to Crevant, which they had not been able to relicye, 
and befieged it. The army was commanded by the marſhal 
de Severac, who had under him du Chatel, Stuart, Venta- 
dour, and ſome other officers of note. The ducheſs dows- 
ger of Burgundy, then at Dijon, ſent immediately to the 
marſhal Toulongeon, and all the Burgundian nobles to try 
to relieve Crevant. At the ſame time, ſhe defired the carl of 
Saliſbury to join her generals, in order to raiſe the ſiege. 
Saliſbury was very ſenſible how neceflary it was to comply 
with the ducheſs's requeſt, and therefore leaving part of his 
troops before Montaigu, the garriſon whereof was reduced 
to twenty men, repaired to Auxerre, and joined the Burgun- 
dians. Next day, they marched together to Crevant. They 
had in all but fix thouſand men, however, they were ſome 
of the beſt ſoldiers in Europe. The beſiegers, hearing of 
their march, raiſed the fiege in order to meet them, and 
poſted themſelves at ſome diſtance from Crevant, upon a hill, 
where it was very difficult to force them. The reſolution ot 
the French general ſurpriſed the Engliſh and Burgundians, 
who ſeeing no poſhbility of attacking them in that poſt, al- 
tered their rout, and as if they had ſome other defign, paſ- 
ſed the Yonne at Cologn le Vimeux, with intent to 17 wn It 
at ſome other place, and proceed to Crevant. The French 
finding that their ſtation on the hill was become uſeleſs, de- 


defend the paſſage. The two armies remained above three 


hours facing one another, with the river between them. At 


length, a body of Engliſh gaining a certain bridge, with- 
ſtood the efforts of the French army with uncommon reſolu- 
tion, and gave the reſt of the troops time to come to their 
ſupport. This action, which was one of the boldeſt, was 
performed with that bravery, order, and conduct, that it wa 
not poſſible for the French to beat them from the bridge. As 
ſoon as all the Engliſh and Burgundians were over, they 10 
vigorouſly attacked their enemies, that they put them to 
flight. The marſhal de-Severac was blamed for retiring 
too ſoon, and leaving Stuart engaged with his Scotch troops. 
There were {lain on the ſpot above five hundred*, moſt of 
them Scots. As many were made priſoners, among whom 
were Stuart and Xaintrailles, with forty officers of note. 


2 Hall ſays, there were, of Engliſhmen and Burgundians, about fifteen 
thouſand men. And among them, the lords Willoughby, Poynings, Mo. 
lyns, fair Thomas Rampſton, fir John Paſshely, Thomas Fleming, fir John 
and fir Reginald Grey, &c. fol. $5. . 0 

Several lords, eighteen hundred knights and efquires, beſides 2 
ſoldiers ; and three thouſand Scots. Of the Engliſh, were flain, fir John 
Grey, fir William Halle, fir Gilbert Halſel, and Richard ap Madocke. 
Hall, ibid. indes -£ 15 4 1. ; N Six 
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The loſs ſuſtaihed by the French on that occaſion rendering 

them uncapable to keep the field before a victorious army, 
the carl of Saliſbury returned to the blockade of Montaigu. 
A few days after his arrival, the place capitulated, and the 
fortifications were demoliſhed. Then, being apprehenſive 
of no oppofition from the French, he divided his army with 
the earl of Suffolk, who took Macon, whilſt the earl of Sa- 
libury entered the Ile of France, and took Coucy and ſome 
other caſtles. 

In the mean time the regent had laid fiege to Crotoy, a 
town in Picardy, firuated on the Somme, over-againſt St. 
Valery. Ralph Boteler had the management of the ſiege, 
which employed him till October. At laſt, James d' Har- 
court, governor of the town, agreed to ſurrender it the 1ſt 
of March next, if not relieved by that time. This ſort of 
capitalation was very common in thoſe days. On the day 
fxed for the relief or ſurrender of the place, the beſiegers 
drew up under the walls, expeCting their enemies. This 
was called Tenir Journee. If no army appeared that day to 

ive them battle, the place was ſurrendered according to the 
capitulation. Though the governor of Crotoy had given 

ample time to prepare for its relief, Charles was not in con- 
dition to attempt it, and the town was ſurrendered to the 
duke of Bedford. 

The battle of Crevant was the more prejudicial to 
Charles's affairs, as he loſt many officers of diſtinction, ſome 
whereof were lain, and the reſt priſoners in the hands of the 
Engliſh or Burgundians. Among the priſoners, Xaintrailles 
was the perſon for whom the king was moſt concerned, 
knowing bim to be one of the braveſt officers in the king- 
dom, and moſt capable of doing him ſervice. Though he 
had not much money, he ſent him however wherewithal to 
pay his ranſom. Xaintrailles very thankfully received the 
favour, and to give the king ſenfible marks of his ep 

reſently after his releaſe, found means to ſurpriſe Ham and 
Guiſe. At the ſame time, la Hire or Vignoles did the like 
by Compeigne. 

The loſs of theſe places gave the regent no ſmall uneaſi- 
veſs, as it obliged him to keep his forces near Paris, in ſpite 
of the projects he had formed. As he could not execute his 
deſigns till the French were expelled the northern provinces, 
he ordered the three towns taken by ſurpriſe to be beſieged 
all at once. If the particulars of all the fieges during the 
war were to be related, it would be very tedious, neither would 
it affect but few readers. It is better to keep to the general 
affairs, and recite all the beginnings and events of the * 

The regent's deſign being, as I ſaid, to retake theſe three 
Places, the earl of Ligny inveſted Ham, and the marſhal de 
Viſle-Adam made an attempt upon Compeigne. But -VIfle- 
Adam falling into an ambuſh laid for him by la Hire, loſt 
three hundred of his men. Nevertheleſs, he obliged his 
enemy to keep within the walls. After Ligny had taken 
Ham, he inveſted Guiſe. Xaintrailles, who commanded in 
that place, perceiving that with his few troops he ſhould 
make but a faint refiſtance, went away. in queſt of rehef. 
But inſtead of ſucceeding in his deſign, he fell himſelf into 
the hands of the Burgundians, and Guiſe ſurrendered imme- 
diately, After that, Ligny joined l'Iſle-Adam before Com- 
peigne, and la Hire was forced to capitulate. So, all the 
advantage Charles gained by 1 the three places, was 
making the regent loſe time, which however was no ſmall 
matter, conſidering the ſituation of his affairs. 

After the duke of Bretagne had taken part with the Eng- 
liſh, Charles ſaw nothing in France able to ſupport him, and 
therefore reſolved to apply to foreign princes for aſſiſtance. 
He could hope for aid only from Philip Maria Viſconti, 
duke of Milan, and the Scots. Philip was uncle to the duke 
of Orleans, and conſequently a friend of the houſe of Valois. 
His affairs being then in a good fituation, he ſent king 
Charles a thouſand men at arms, and five hundred lances, 
at the time when the loſs of the battle of Crevant had made 
him deſpair of keeping the field. Theſe troops being arrived 
on the borders of France, Grolee, governor of 'Lyonnois, and 
Culant, lately made admiral, went to receive them. As they 
were entering Baujolois, the governor of la Fuſſiere ſent 
the generals word, that he was in negotiation with Toulon- 
geon, marſhal of Burgundy, to ſurrender the town, and as 
the marſhal knew nothing of their march, it would be eaſy 
to ſurpriſe him when he came to take poſſeſſion. The ſtra- 
tagem was executed with ſuch ſecrecy, that Toulongeon en- 
tering la Fuſhere with ſeven hundred men, was made priſoner 
with all his followers. The duke his maſter exchanged him 
atterwards for Stuart taken at Crevant. 


Six thouſand men. Hall, fol. 87. f 


; Three hundred, ſays Hall, ibid. 


With fir John Buffet, John Auford, licutenant of Falaiſe, John Clif- 


This little advantage was not capable of comforting king 
Charles for all his loſſes. But ſhortly after he had a freſh 
occaſion of joy in the news, that a body of Engliſh troops 
were defeated in the Maine with great loſs. John de la Pole, 
brother of the earl of Suffolk, knowing the French had no 
army in the field, departed from Normandy with a body of 
troops drawn out of ſeveral garriſons, and throwing himſelf 
into Anjou, burnt the ſuburbs of Angers: | After that, he 
retired with a booty of twelve thouſand head of cattle, taken 
in his incurſion. Whilſt he was employed in the expedition, 
the earl of Aumarle, governor of Anjou, aflembled ſome 
troops to ſtop his progreſs, The young duke of Alenſon, 
Loheac, Coulonge, the baſtard of Alenſon, and ſeveral others, 
joining him with what troops they could draw together b, 
he overtook the Engliſh at Gravelle in Maine. Pole perceiv- 
mg it was impoſſible to drive away his booty without fight- 
ing, drew up his troops, and intrenching himſelf with his car- 
riages in the front, received the French with great reſolution. 

But whilſt his men were courageouſly fighting, a detach- 
ment of the enemy attacking them in the rear, it was not 
poſſible for them to defend themſelves on two fides. After a 
very obſtinate refiſtance, they were at length defeated with 
the loſs of fourteen hundred men e, and all their booty. 
Pole himſelf was taken priſoner d. Charles's flatterers would 
have made him believe, he was revenged for the affair of Cre- 
vant. But there was a wide difference between theſe two 
actions, with reſpe& to the conſequence. The battle of 
Gravelle did not affect the affairs of the Engliſh, whereas that 
of Crevant had almoſt ruined Charles. 

This ſucceſs however ſerved to raiſe his hopes, eſpecially 
when it was ſeconded with thenews of the arrival of five thou- 
ſand men, brought from Scotland by the earl of Buchan. 
This lord had returned into his own country, to take care of 
the intereſts of his new maſter, to whom he was entirely de- 
voted. The great men of Scotland were very much inclined 
the ſame way. The new regent being a prince of no great 
genius and credit, it was not difficult for the earl his brother 
to do king Charles ſervice. By his care and ſolicitations he 
3 an aid of five thouſand men, commanded by Archi- 

ald, earl of Douglaſs, his father-in-law e. Douglaſs was a 
lord of great repute in his own country, on account of his 
quality, riches, and alliances, but ſtill more conſiderable for 
his merit and experience in military affairs. At Rochel, he 
landed his troops, which could never more ſeaſonably arrive. 
Charles pleaſed, as may be imagined, to ſec theſe ſupplies, 
loaded the principal Scotch officers with honours, careſſes, 
and favours. He had already conferred on the earl of Buchan, 
the higheſt military poſt, to which he could make no ad- 
dition. Douglaſs was created duke of Touraine. Stuart was 
made baron d'Aubigni, and afterwards earl of Evreux, with 
licence to quarter his arms with thoſe of France. To give 
the Scotsa farther mark of his eſteem and confidence, Charles 
choſe out of them a company of guards, which in proceſs of 
time was increaſed to a regiment. In ſhort, he forgot nothing 
that could help to gain the affection of the Scots, in order to 
engage them to ſend him greater ſupplies, or make a power- 
ful diverſion in England. 

Thus the affairs of Charles began to flouriſh, by the ſuc- 
cours of the Scots and the duke of Milan, which enabled him 
to withſtand his enemies. His joy at the arrival of theſe troops, 
was preceded by the ſatisfaction of having a ſon born on the 
4th of July the ſame year. He gave the young prince the 
name of Lewis with the title of dauphin. 

Beſides theſe ſucceſſes, which gave new life to king 
Charles, an event was preparing in his favour, that was no 
leſs proper to reſtore his affairs: I mean the earl of Riche- 
mont's change, which drew after it that of the duke of Bre- 
tagne. Richard having conſummated his marriage at Dijon, 
where the duke of Burgundy came with the dauphineſs, his 
ſiſter, went and paid a viſit to the duke of Bedford at Paris. 
During his ſtay, he often intimated to the duke, that he was ex- 
tremely deſirous of commanding the Engliſh army, to which 


he offered to join a confiderable body of the duke his brother's 


troops. But the regent did not think proper, to fet at the 
head of his army a young renn prince, who had never com- 
manded in chief, nor even ſerved fince the battle of Azin- 
court. The earl of Richemont, who was extremely haughty and 
ſelf- conceited, could not brook the refuſal. He conſidered 
it as a great affront, and from that time reſolved to be 
revenged. We ſhall ſee hereafter how he executed his re- 
ſolution. | 
Shortly after Charles and the duke of Burgundy made a 
truce for Lyonnis and Burgundy. The truce was abſolutely 


ton, Henry Mortimer, and fix hundred other perſons, Hall, ibid. 
© Buchanan calls him his 17 2 YRS 
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to theſe two provinces. 


March, the next year. 


- Scotland, priſoner in England, ever fince 1408. To that tance, and fo very improbable, the 
end, they reſolved to ſet him at liberty, upon ſuch terms as very words of the oath and homage m, had diſcovered the 


neceſſary for theſe two provinces, as well as for the duke of tentiaries agreed, chat Jarhes ſhould have bis liberty, and 
Savoy, by whoſe means it was procured. His ſubjects and turn into his kingdom. That he ſhould pay, at ſeveral ti _ 
the inhabitants of Burgundy and Lyonnis not being able to the ſum of forty thouſand marks, and. give hoſtages for ke 
live without trading together, the war was very detrimental curity of payment. In the ſecond conference, held at bh 
don, on the 4th of December, every thing relating to ; 
Whilſt France 'was the ſeat of war, England enjoyed a payment of the money, and the quality of the hoſtages — 
profound tranquility, by the you order eſtabliſhed in the ſettled. Then it was agreed, that the king of gg 
overnment. In the month of May, Edmund Mortimer, ſhould marry Joanna, fiſter.of the duke of! Somerſet he 
earl of March, was made governor of Ireland, with a very niece of the duke of Exeter and biſhop of Wincheſter. = 
extenſive authority. Policy required. that, during the king's account of the marriage which was ſolemnized in the be 
minority, that prince ſhould be removed from the kingdom, ning of February next year, Henry, or the council in by 


on account of his right to the crown. Not that he had given name, abated ten thouſand of the forty thouſand marks the 


occafion by his conduct for any ſuſpicion : but it was not King of Scotland was to pay *. 
impoſſible, that even without his conſent, he might prove [1424] Matters being thus ſettled, the embaſſadors of both 
the cauſe of commotions, which the wiſdom of the council nations ſigned! a ſeven years truce, to commence May 8 
was willing to prevent. He did not depart till February or iſt, 1424; during which, each of the two kings was obi ; 
| to hinder his ſubjects from doing any damage to the 4 
The parliament, which met on the 2oth of October, So, by the treaty, James bound himſelf indirectly, to ON 
ranted the king a ſubſidy f for the ſupport of the war in his troops out of France, before May the 1ft. Neverthelef, 
rance, where king Charles ſtill kept his ground, notwith- whether he neglected to ſend orders for their return, or, 4« 
ſtanding the great diſproportion between his and his rival's is moſt likely, his generals found ſome pretence to 45 
forces 5. 6 them, the troops, as will be ſeen preſently, were {ill there 
1 have obſerved, that the Scots were extremely careſſed by in Auguſt. All theſe negotiations being thus ended, 1 


king Charles, and that the nation began to follow maxims Was conducted to the borders, and ſet at liberty in the be. 
entirely different from what they had done during the duke ginumg of March. 


of Albany's regency. The duke of Gloceſter and the coun- An ith =; hiſtorian affirms, that before James quitted 
cil of England, perceiving the alteration, which might prove England, e ſwore fealty, and did homage to young Henri 
very prejudicial to the king's affairs, thought it neceſſary to in Windſor caſtle, for the whole kingdom of Scotland. I: 
countermine king Charles's deſigns, by means of the king of were to be wiſhed, that in Tagen, 7, fact of ſuch impor. 

iſtorian who relates the 


ſhould attach him to the intereſts of England. This was in- fountain from whence it was drawn. It cannot be denied 
deed the only way to ſtop the career of the Scotch nobles, that fince John Baliol, all the kings of Scotland had con- 
who were almoſt all inclined to an open rupture with the ſtantly refuſed the homage. For we muſt not reckon amon 
Engliſh. Whilſt the council was thinking how to proceed the kings Edward Baliol, who, to aſcend the throne of . 
without a too plain diſcovery of their deſign, an accident land, had made himſelf flave of Edward III. But not tn 
in Scotland ſaved them the trouble of making the firſt ad- take things ſo high, it will ſuffice to remark, that Robert Ill. 
vances. father of James, plainly refuſed to do homage to Henry IV. 
Murdac Stuart, regent of Scotland, ſince the death of and that fince, there had been no treaty ot peace between 
the duke of Albany, his father, had three ſons, all very ill- the two nations, but truces only, which had ſettled nothing 
tempered, and who created him a great deal of trouble, be- upon that point. So James was upon the ſame terms with 
cauſe he was neither able nor Pk, enough to keep them the king his father. If therefore he did homage to Henry VI. 
within the bounds of their duty. The youngeſt aſking one it muſt have been by virtue of a new agreement. And yet 
day for a certain hawk, and being denied, rung the bird's it does not appear in the inſtructions of the Engliſh commil- 
neck, though he knew it to be greatly valued by his father. fioners, that they had any orders upon that ſubject. The 
This action convincing the regent, how difficult it would be conventions of the plenipotentiaries, appointed to treat con- 
for him to govern the nation committed to his care, fince his cerning the liberty of king James, make no mention of the 
own children had ſo little regard for him, he aſſembled the homage, though they are very large upon things of much le{ 
ſtates, and propoſed a negotiation with England concerning importance. Neither has the treaty or truce any thing like 
their king's liberty. A motion ſo agreeable to the wiſhes it. In ſhort, in above thirty ſeveral acts extant in Rymer's 
both of nobles and people, was received with joy and ap- collection, concerning the affairs negotiated in the years 142; 
plauſe. And, not to afford him time to repent, embaſſadors and 1424, between the Engliſh and the Scots, there is not one 
were immediately named, and impowered to negotiate the ſyllable alluding to any ſuch thing. Upon all theſe accounts, 
affair. As the council of England ſtood affected, theſe em- it is to be preſumed, that what is advanced by this hiſtorian, 
baſſadors met with a very civil reception, and commiſſioners and by ſeveral others after him, concerning the pretended 


were preſently appointed to treat with them. The commiſ- homage at Windſor, is the pure effect of their prejudice. 


fioners' inſtructions were, that they ſhould conſent to king They verily believed, as many do ſtill, that the homage was 
James's liberty, upon the following terms: that the captive due from the king of Scotland, and accordingly they ima. 
prince ſhould pay the king the ſum of forty, or at leaſt of gined, the captive kg would not be ſuffered to depart, wich. 
thirty-ſix thouſand marks, for his expences in England during out being obliged to pay it. But, beſides the — an which 
his captivity : that a truce ſhould be made, during which the king of Scotland had to refuſe the homage, the filence of 
neither of the two kings ſhould aſſiſt the other's enemies. the records in the Collection of Public Acts, ſeems to me 
Moreover, they were ordered to intimate to the Scotch em- A clear. demonſtration. The reader may look back to what 
baſſadors, that it would be very proper to marry their king has been ſaid upon the ſubject, in the reign of Edward l. 
to a princeſs of the royal family of England. But the coun- where the rights of the Engliſh and Scots were ſufficiently 
cil wiſhed, that if poſſible the propolal ſhould come from explained. | 
the Scots. Whilſt the king of Scotland's liberty was negotiating in 
The firſt conference was held at York in the beginning of England, the war was continued in France, with various 
September, and on the 1oth of the ſame month the plenipo- ſucceſs. In the beginning of the year, the French took, by 


Of twelve pence in the pound of all merchandiſe exported or imported, i John Beaufort, fon of Tohn, marquis of D hn of Gaunt, 
and three ſhillings of every ton of wine, for three dou. that is, = ng" 4 Dy atherine Swinford, mg = CT duke — J 2 and earl ot 
duties on the ſtaple ware, and tunnage and poundage, as before. Cotton's Kendale, till the 21ſt of Henry VI. Dugdale. See note *, p. 497. Jo- 
Abridg. p. 568.—In this parliament it was enacted, that becauſe money was anna is called in Rymer's Fad. ſiſter of the earl of Somerſet. tom X. p. 
daily carried out of England to ſeveral parts of France, no gold nor filver 32 * 
ſhould for the future be carried out of the realm, unleſs for the charges of He engaged to pay forty thouſand pounds in all; viz. ten thouſand 
the war, and the payment of the king's ſoldiers, upon pain of forfeiting the marks within fix months after his return into Scotland,, and ten thouſand 
ſum of money ſo carried out; and the informer to have the fourth part. marks every year afterwards, till the whole was paid. And he delivered 
See Statute book.— It was alſo enacted, that if any perſon, committed to twen eight hoſtages, and the towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and 
priſon, for high or 2 treaſon, ſhall break priſon, and eſcape, it ſhall be Aberdeen, as a ſecurity, Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 307, 322, 32% 3275 
deemed petty treaſon, and his goods ſhall be forfeited to the lord of the 33 3+ | 
manor where they are found, Upon this ſtatute, fir John Mortimer was March 28. Ibid. p. 332. 
accuſed, for attempting to break out of the Tower, and hanged, drawn, and = I Jamis Stuart, kyag of Scottes, ſhal be true and faithfull unto von 
quartered, at Tyburn, Stow's Arm. p. 364, 365, Cotton's Abridg. lorde Henry, by the grace of God, kyng of Englande and Fraunce, the noble 
P. 508. LIP : and ſuperiour lorde' of the kyngdome of Scodande, and unto you I make 

And about this time a reinforcement of ten thouſand men was raiſed in my fidelitie for the ſame kyngdome of Scotlande, whiche I holde and claims 
England, and ſent over to France to the duke of Bedford. Hall, fol. 87, do holde of you ; and I ſha — you my faithe and fidelitie of life and 

» Thomas, biſhop of Durham, P hili biſhop of Worceſter, Heary Percy, lymme, and worldly honor againſt al men; and faithfully I ſhall kno#* 
earl of Northumberland, Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmorland, Richard Ne- ledge, and ſhall to do you ſervice due of the kyngdome of Scotlande atore- 
vil, warden of the Eaft marches, fir Ralph Cromewell, and fir Thomas faid, ſo God help me and theſe holy evangeliſtes.“ Hollingſh. p. 387. 
Chaworth, John Wodeham, archdeacon of the Eaſt riding, and Robert Hall, fol. 86, Stow's Ann. p. 364. ; 


Waterton. Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 294» p. Danial 
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RAPIN's HISTORY 
ſcalade, Beaumont upon Oyſe, a ſmall town in the iſle of 
France, fix leagues from Pontoiſe. | 

On the other hand, Perrinet Graſſet, a Burgundian adven- 
turer, ſurpriſed La Charite, a place of great importance, 
which might open the Engliſh a paſlage over the Loire, and 
enable them to carry their arms beyond that river. 

The taking of places by ſurpriſe was then ſo frequent, that 
it is ſtrange, the daily inſtances ſhould not render the gover- 
nors more vigilant. The duke of Bedford was extremely 
concerned to lee, that as he promoted the execution of his 
projects, by taking the enemy's towns about Paris, others 
were ſurpriſed, which retarded his deſigns. His ſcheme was, 
as I obſerved, to clear the northern provinces, and yet he 
could not accompliſh it. There was no end of it, and there- 
fore it was neceſlary, in order to purſue his project, to 
tzke Beaumont from the French. For that purpoſe, he 
opened the campaign in March, with an army of ten thou- 
{and men. After he had recovered that place, he made him- 
ſelf maſter likewiſe in the iſle of France, of ſeveral caſtles, 
by which the Pariſians were very much incommoded. 

Whilſt he was employed in theſe light expeditions, news 
was brought, that Giraut, a captain of king Charles's party, 
had ſurpriſed Ivry, on the frontiers of Normandy. He 

ſted immediately into thoſe parts, and not to give the 
French time to provide for its defence, laid ſiege to the town, 
the beginning of July.. Giraut, perceiving he could not 
long defend it in his preſent condition, capitulated to ſur- 
render on the 15th of Auguſt, if not relieved by that time. 
King Charles being ſoon informed of the capitulation, re- 
ſolved to relieve Ivry at any rate, and to employ in that ſer- 
yice the Italian and Scotch troops lately arrived. To theſe, 
he joined about eleven thouſand men, drawn out of ſeveral 
provinces and garriſons, foreſeeing, that without a great ſu- 
periority of forces, it would be very difficult to ſucceed in 
his deſign. All theſe troops together, made an army of 
twenty thouſand men”, which was formed in Maine. Charles 
had never had one ſo numerous. It was the earl of Buchan's 
place, as conſtable of France, to command in chief. But 
he was pleaſed to refign that honour to the earl of Douglaſs, 
his father-in-law, to whom the king ſent for that purpoſe a 
patent conſtituting him his lieutenant-general of the whole 
kingdom, otherwite, the conſtable could not have been under 
his command. 

All the French nobles of Charles's party repaired to the 
army, in order to partake of the glory, which was expected 
from this expedition, The French. beginning to march, 
paſſed on the 12th of Auguſt, by the walls of Verneuil, a 
town in Perche, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The next day, they 
came in fight of the Engliſh army, which was advantageouſly 
entrenched before Ivry. Douglaſs had no ſooner viewed the 
enemy's camp, but he judged it impoſſible to be attacked. 
So, altering his defign on a ſudden, he immediately returned, 
and reſolved to lay ſiege to Verneuil, He reckoned, he 
ſhould have time ſo to fortify his camp, as to expect the Eng- 
liſh with advantage; or, in caſe they would not venture to 
attack him, the taking of Verneuil would make the king 
ample amends for the loſs of Ivry. Upon his appearing be- 
fore Verneuil, the garriſon prepoſterouſly imagined, he was 
come from defeating the Engliſh before Ivry, taking it for 
granted, that with ſo great a ſuperiority, he would never 
return. thus without action. - In that belief, which the 
French took care not to deſtroy , they ſurrendered upon 
— — ſummons, and Douglaſs garriſoned the place with 
rench. 

Upon news of the march of the French, the earl of Saliſ- 
bury haſtened to join the regent, with a thouſand men at 
arms, and two thouſand archers, who arrived at the camp 
A the 14th. So the Engliſh army was about fifteen thouſand 

rong. | 

On the 15th of Auguft, Ivry opened her gates to the be- 
ſiegers, purſuant to the capitulation, and next day, the re- 
bent marched to Verneuil, where the French ſtill remained. 

en he came within a league of their camp, he ſent a he- 
rald to offer them battle. At the ſame time he bid him tell 

uglaſs, he was come to take a bit with him; to which 
the other replied, he ſhould find the cloth laid. Naturally, 
it was the duke of Bedford's bufineſs to advance, fince he was 
in queſt of his enemies: But knowing the impetuous humour 
of the French, he didn otqueſtion, thatbeing ſuperior in num- 


1 P. Daniel ſays, it conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand men, half of 


: p. 14. According to Hall, there were in it 
fifteen thouſand French and Bretons, and five thouſand Scots, which 1s more 
Probable, and more agreeable to Rapin's account, fol. 88. 


K The French told the garriſon, that they had diſcomfited and ſlain all the 
n army, and the regent, with a ſmall number, had ſaved himſelf by 
© Iwiftneſs of his horſe, Whereupon the inhabitants of Verneuil giving 
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ber they would come and attack him, and therefore tefolved 
to expect them. For that purpoſe, he choſe an advantageous. 
poſt for his camp, and for the field of battle; a ground 
flanked by a hill, on which he placed two thouſand archers: 
He ordered his foremoſt ranks to take ſuch piles, as the late 
king his brother had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed in the battle of 
Azincourt, for the better reſiſting the efforts of the French 
horſe, among whom were all the nobles. In that poſture he 
waited the enemies teſolutions, hoping they would be ſo im- 
prudent as to attack him; and he was not deceived in his 
expectation. | | 15 

The earl of Douglas having viewed himſelf. the Engliſh 
camp, called a council of war. He repreſented that the 
duke of Bedford, inſtead of advancing, deſigned to fight 
with advantage, on a ground choſen by himſelf, and there- 
fore, it was by no means proper to attack him in that place. 

That the danger the king's affairs would be in, was of ſo 
— a conſequence, that he thought a battle was not to be 

azarded. That, however, if it was judged neceſſary to 
fight, the beſt way would be to chuſe an advantageous poſt, 
and there expect the enemy, in order not to engage, till. af- 
ter ſuch precautions were taken, as would in ſome meaſute 
warrant ſucceſs. This advice coming from a foreigner, was 
thought too cautious by ſome of 4. council. Amidſt the 
debates, a party was formed againſt the general, headed by 

Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne. That lord repreſented, that 
if, with ſuch a ſuperiority, a battle was avoided, the repu- 
tation of the king's arms would be irreparably loſt. That by 
ſuch cowardice the troops would be ſo terrified, that there 
would be no poſſibility to lead them againſt enemies, who 
were avoided, when they ought to have been attacked. That 
the king's affairs were not to be reſtored without ſome great 
action, and, as there could not be a fairer opportunity to 
vanquiſh the enemy, to neglect it would be to betray the 
intereſt of the king and kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons, the conſtable and oldeſt captains were of the gene- 
ral's opinion. But the contrary party were reſolved to carry 
their point. Narbonne, their head, going out of the coun- 
cil, ordered his banner to be diſplayed, and began to march 
towards the enemies. They who were of his mind did the 
ſame, and were joined by all the volunteers of the army. 
Douglas was enraged at this diſobedience. But neither his 
nor the conſtable's authority, was capable of making them 
return, Had he been in his own country, he would have 
left theſe raſh men to periſh, But as he was in a foreign 
kingdom, he was afraid of being taxed with cowardice, or 
with having voluntarily ſuffered part of his troops to be loſt, 
Befides, the number of the diſobedient continually increaſing, 
he ſaw himſelf forced, though with extreme indignation, to 
march with the reſt of his army. When they ſaw themſelves 
followed, they readily left the general the conduct of the 
army, congratulating one another upon having conquered his 
obſtinacy. Mean while, notwithſtanding the earl of Dou- 
glaſs's care, his troops, fearing victory would eſcape them, 
were in ſuch diſorder and confuſion, that, when they came in 
ſight of the Engliſh, they were almoſt quite out of breath. 
3 they immediately attacked them, without regard- 
ing thoſe that adviſed them to reſt a little before they en- 
gaged. The Italians, being expoſed to the arrows of the two 
thouſand archers on the hill, were the firſt that took to flight. 
The French and Scots behaved better, but had to deal with 
ſoldiers inured to war, who were not eafily frightened. In 
ſhort, the leaders ſeeing the attack unſucceſsful, and them- 
ſelves liable to everlaſting diſgrace, and ſome even juſtly fear - 
ing an exemplary puniſhment, choſe an honourable death be- 
fore a ſhameful retreat. The earl of Douglas, the earl of Bu- 
chan, Narbonne, Ventadour, Graville, Rambouillet bein 
ſlain, and many others of the moſt confiderable wounded, 
there was ſcarce a general left to lead the ſoldiers to the 
charge. So the whole army was utterly routed and hotly 
purſued. Then it was that the greateſt ſlaughter was made, 
as it uſually happens on ſuch occaſions. The Italians return- 
ing upon a falſe information that their friends had the advan- + 
tage, met the victorious Engliſh, who flew many more of 
them. Theſe foreign troops would have been all cut in 
pieces, had not the night cooled the ardour of the canque- 
rors. The French and Scots loſt above five thouſand men, 
who lay dead on the field, beſides a great number of wounded 
and priſoners. Among the laſt were the marſhal de la Fayette 


(as Hall expreſſes it) too light credit to theſe French fables, opened their 
gates to them, Hall, fol, 88. ; 

» By the report of Montjoy, French king at arms, and the Englith heralds 
then preſent, there were ſlain, of French and Scots, nine thouſand ſeven 
hundred, and of the Engliſh, two thouſand one hundred. Two hundred 

entlemen, beſides many common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. This bat - 
tle, which Rapin places on the 16th of Auguſt, is {aid by Hall to haye been 
fought on the 27th of that month, Hall, fol. go. | A 
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and Giucout, The young duke of Alenſon, who had be- 
haved moſt gallantly, was found among the dead, with ſome 
remains of life, and by the extraordinaty care of the regent, 
cured of his wounds. But, as it will be:ſecn hereafter, the 
recovery of his liberty. coſt him dear. The Engliſh loſt ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen hundred of their braveſt ſoldiers. The 19th 
of Auguſt, the day after the battle, the regent inveſted Ver- 
neuil, where Rambure commanded. This the governor 
could have long defended himſelf, had he been well ſtored 
with proviſions. But that want, and perhaps the conſterna- 
tion of the garriſon, obliged him to ſurrender the third day. 
There was tound in Vernucil, all the baggage of the Freneh, 
Scotch, and Italian generals,. with the money deſigned for 
the payment of the army. As they entered the town, the 
Engliſh met the corpſe of the viſcount of Narbonne, going to 
be buried, and becauſe he was one of the duke of Burgundy's 
murderers, they took his body and hung it on a gibbet. 
After the battle of Verneuil, the regent left the command 
of the army to the carl of Saliſbury, and poſted to Paris, 
where ſome mutineers had raiſed a ſedition, in a belief, that 
he could not fail of being defcated by the French. The com- 
motion was appeaſed by the death of ſome of the ring- leaders: 


however it convinced the regent, that he muſt not truft to 


the affection of the Pariſians, unleſs it was in his power to 
keep them always in awe. 

The earl of Saliſbury finding himſelf able to make ſome 
conſiderable attempt, entered Maine 9, and beſieged Mans, 
the capital of the province, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 
France. The governor made a long and brave defence, but 
at length deſpairing of relief, he capitulated, After the 
taking of Mans *, the Engliſh general inveſted la Ferte Ber- 
nard, another place in the ſame province, which could hardly 
be taken by ſtorm, by reaſon of its fituation. Whilſt part of 
his troops kept the place blocked up, he over-ran the reſt of 
the province, and took St. Suſanne * with ſome other places, 
He finiſhed this glorious campaign, and the conqueſt of 
Maine, with taking la Ferte Bernard, after a four months 
blockade. | | 

The defeats of Crevant and Verneuil had thrown king 
Charles's troops and all his towns into great conſternation. 
Had not winter been ſo near, probably, the Engliſh would 
have puſhed their conqueſts tarther. But this delay, which 
the ſeaſon gave king Charles would have only retarded his 
ruin a few months, if a favourable and unexpected event had 
not given him ſome reſpite. I mean the quarrel between the 
dukes of Gloceſter and Brabant, wherein the duke of Bur- 
| grey was alſo engaged. It may be truly ſaid, that this af- 

air cauſed the Engliſh to loſe the fatal moment, which, 
probably was to determine the ruin of the houſe of Valois, 
and render them maſters of all France. This will plainly ap- 
pear in the ſequel. But it will be neceſſary firſt, to give a 
brief account of the riſe of a quarrel, which proved ſo fatal 
to England. x 

William of Bavaria, late earl of Hainault, had by Mar- 
garet, his counteſs, daughter of Philip le Hardy, duke of 
Burgundy, an only daughter called Jaquelina, who had 
been married to John, ſecond ſon of Charles VI. John 
being dauphin, by the death of his elder brother Lewis, died 
ar Compeigne in 1416, and Jaquelina remained a widow at 
her father's houſe. The earl her father, dying ſhortly after, 
ſhe became heireſs of his dominions, containing Hainault, 
Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. So noble an inheritance 
could not fail to attract the addrefles of many princes. But 
the counteſs, her mother, being defirous to procure this rich 
match for a prince of her own tamily, caſt her eyes on John 
duke of Brabant, her nephew, and perſuaded her daughter 
to marry him. The marriage proved unfortunate. The 
new-married couple ſoon quarrelled, for reaſons foreign to 
our hiſtory u. Their quarrel grew to that height, that Ja- 
quelina at laſt cauſed herſelf to be run away with by ſome 
Engliſh knights, who carried her to London. I have ob- 
ſerved in the foregoing reign, that this voluntary rape was 
not unknown to king Henry V. Very probably that mo- 
narch had then thoughts of marrying Jaquelina to the duke 
ot Gloceſter, 

Upon the princeſs's arrival in England, ſhe began to think 
of annulling her marriage with the duke of Brabant. To 


At the head of twelve thouſand men. He was attended by the lord 
Scales, fir John Montgomery, fir John Faſtolff, &, Hall, fol. 91. 


Michael de ki Pole, earl of Suffolk, was made governor of this town, 


and fir John Faſtolff his deputy. Ibid. 

5 Of which fir John Hoc ha was made governor. Ibid, 

t The regent gave it to Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, and his 
heirs. Hall, fol. 22. | | 

The duke of Brabant was an infirm and weak prince: whereas Jaque- 
lina had a courage and genius uncommon to her ſex, P. Daniel Hiſt, 
Franc, tom. VI. p. 18. | A 
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that end, ſhe applied to the. anti-pope Bendedict XIII 
though depoſed by the council of Piſa, perſiſted in kcchi 
his title and dignity. The pretended pope, overjo\ x 
being addrefled to, nulled Jaquelina's marriage, with 4 
miſhon to marry again. But whether Henry V. was ep 
of diſobliging the duke of Burgundy, coufin-german of 0 
duke of Brabant, or thought it too irregular to uſe the hi. 
$4764 3g of a pope, whom he himſelf did not acknowleq,.. 
e haſtened not to the concluſion of the projected marriage 
Henry dying in the mean while, the duke of Gloce|, 
believed, he ought not to delay any longer ſo advantageoy, 
a marriage. He eſpouſed Jaquelina, either in the very ig 
1422,0ratleaſt in the beginning of 1423 *; for there is in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, a petition dated March . 
1423, and preſented to him under the title of earl of Hu, 
nault*, However that may be, the duke had no ſopner 
conſummated his marriage, but he thought of means to tale 
poſſeſſion of his ducheſs's domitiions, now in the hang« of 
the duke of Brabant. Mean while the duke of Burgund 
foreſecing Jaquelina's third marriage might create a war N 
tween the two princes her hutbands, had a conference upon 
that ſubject with the duke of Bedford at Amiens, and after. 
wards another at Paris in December 1423. They agreed 
that the deciſion of the affair ſhould be left to the pope, 23 
the proper judge of ſuch caſes. The duke of Braban: 1b. 
proved of the expedient, becauſe he knew there was no ful. 
ficient reaſon to induce the court of Rome to annul the mar. 
riage. But the duke of Gloceſter rejected it, proteſting hoy. 
ever, he was ready to conſent to a reaſonable agreemey, 
Mean time, he made preparations to ſupport his pretenfions, 
whilſt the duke of Bedford, his brother, was triumphaatly 
proſecuting the war in France. At laſt, in October 1424, 
he came to Calais with his duchets, and brought with him 
five thouſand men. He ſtaid there till about the middle of 
November. 
Though the dukevof Burgundy was entirely in the duke 
of Brabant's intereſt, his good underſtanding with the Eng- 
liſh was not altered. He {till hoped, the duke of Gloceſter 
would defiſt from his pretenſions, and the rather as he ſay 
the duke of Bedford his brother, uſing his endeavours to 
perſuade him. The arrival of the Englith troops at Calais 
alarmed him not, being yet ignorant, they were deſigned 
againſt the duke of Brabant. Nay, very likely, they were 
ſent from England to ſtrengthen the regent. And there- 
fore, whilſt the duke of Gloceſter ftaid at Calais, Philip was 
at Paris, partaking of the diverfions and entertaiuments 
made by the regent, on account of his glorious campaign. 
At his return to Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond nuptials 
with Bona of Artois, widow of Philip carl of Nevers, his 
uncle. She was ſiſter of the earl of Eu, priſoner in England, 
and half ſiſter of the earl of Clexmont, eldeſt fon of the duke 
of Bourbon, | 
Whilſt the marriage was ſolemnizing at Dijon, the duke 
of Gloceſter departed from Calais, and, with Jaquelina his 
wife, marched towards Hainault. He pafled through part 
of the duke of Burgundy's dominions, without ſuffering his 
troops to commit any diforder, and came before Bouchain, 
which opened her gates to him. Shortly after, all the other 
towns of Hainault ſubmitted and ſwore fealty to him and the 
ducheſs. Whereupon, the duke of Burgundy ordered Ligny 
and l'Iſle-Adam, to draw an army together with all poſſible 
ſpeed and join the earl of St. Pol, brother of the duke of 
Brabant, who was making preparations at Bruflels for the 
aſſiſtance of the duke his brother. But before we proceed in 
this affair, it will be neceſſary to cloſe the account of thc 
occurrences of the year 1424, with what paſſed in England. 
Sir John Mortimer, uncle of Edmund earl of March, having 
been ſome time priſoner in the Tower, was charged with at- 
tempting to make his eſcape, in order to raiſe an inſurrection 
in Wales. It was pretended, his deſign was to proclaim the 
earl of March his nephew, and upon his refuſal, to proclam 
himſelf. Whether his crime was proved, or it was thought 
proper to make away with a perſon, who, in caſe he had 
eſcaped, might have done miſchicf, he was condemned and 
executed J. | 3 
The earl of March, his nephew, did not long ſurvive him. 
He died in Ireland, about the latter end of the year, without 


5 Who, 


„Hall places it in the firſt year of Henry VI. and ſays it was not w7 
wondered at by the common people, but allo deteſted by the nobility, 4 
abhorred by the clergy, fol. 84. : 

Holland, Zealand, &c. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 279- TIT 

Y Rapin, deceived by the likeneſs of names, calls fir John Mortime!, 2 
ther of the earl of March. The genealogy ſtands thus. Edmund Mor of 
mer, third earl of March, married Philippa, daughter of Lionel duke v 
Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. and by — had 1. Roger; 2. Ems, 
who married Glendour's daughter; 3. John, priſoner in the Ice, * 
put to death, 3 Hen, VI. The ſaid Roger dying in Iceland. 22 Richarc 5 


any iſſue. By his death, the title of earl of March , and his 
right to the crown of England, from which he was excluded 
ge election of Henry IV. deſcended to Richard duke of 
Vork his nephew, ſon of Anne his ſiſter, and the earl of Cam- 
bridge, beheaded at Southampton in 1415. All the Engliſh 
hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, that this prince, then under 
bore not yet the title of duke of York, which accordin 
ro them, was not conferred upon him till the parliament X 
Leiceſter in 1426. But we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
je Acts, that he is tiled duke of York, in an act dated 
February 26, 1425, that is, thirteen months before the parlia- 
ment of Leiceſter, where he was only made knight *, 

[142 5.] In the beginning of the year 1425, the affairs of king 
Charles were in a deplorable condition. The battles of Cre- 
vant and Verneuil had deprived him of his troops and beſt 

erals. He had neither money nor credit. His revenues 
— all r „he ſaw himſelf unable to bring an army 
into the field. The dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the 
tuo moſt powerful vaſſals of the crown, were in ſtrict union 


had juſt loſt aine, and could hardly preſerve the reſt of his 
dominions. The king of Scotland, antient ally of France, 
had made a truce with the Engliſh, which tied up his 
hands; and hindered him from ſending any ſuccours. Re- 
duced to this wretched ſtate, he ſaw himſelf as it were 
forced beyond the Loire, without hopes of keeping any 
longer his towns about Paris. To this was added, the juſt 
apprehenfion of quickly ſeeing the enemies' armies in Berry, 
Languedoc, and Dauphine. The Engliſh called him only 
the carl of Ponthieu, or in derifion the king of Bourges. 
Certainly, if the duke of Gloceſter had ſhewn the ſame 
zeal for the king his nephew's intereſts, as he did for his own, 
and ſent the duke of Bedford the troops and money, he em- 
ployed againſt the duke of Brabant, it may be reaſonably 
reſumed, France would have been undone. Never would 
Charles have had it in his power to wreſt that conqueſt out 
of the hands of the Engliſh. This was the' critical minute, 
which that nation ſhould not have neglected. They were 
near the end of a war, which had laſted ten years, and pro- 
bably was going to end according to their wiſh, in ſecuring 
the crown of France to the kings of England, The duke of 
Bedford ſaw it plainly. He never ceaſed to ſolicit his bro- 
ther to improve ſo favourable a junEture, and defer the exe- 
cution of his deſigns till a more convenient ſeaſon, when he 
might even employ all the forces of France and England, 
But his remonſtrances were not capable of diverting the am- 
bitious duke from an enterprize which promiſed him the poſ- 
ſeſſion of four of the fineſt provinces of the Low Countries. 
He was a younger brother, and the ſucceſſion of the throne 
of England, ſuppoſing the king his nephew died without iſ- 
ſue, was to come to his brother before him. For that rea- 
ſon, he thought he ſhould not neglect an opportunity, which 
would raiſe him above the rank of a ſubject, and was not 
likely to offer again. But at the ſame time he cauſed the 
duke his brother to loſe that of completing the conqueſt of 
France. The great number of garriſons requiſite in the 
kingdom, where was neither town nor caſtle but what was 
fortified, drained the Engliſh army. So, the regent, not re- 
ceiving any ſupplies, becauſe of the unhappy diverſion of 
Hainault, was no more able than king Charles, to bring an 
army into the field, This is the true reaſon why during the 
year 142 5, the war was, as it were, diſcontinued in France, 
and no confiderable conqueſt made on either fide. 
I left the duke of Gloceſter maſter of Hainault, and the 
duke of Burgundy preparing to diſpoſſeſs him. In Bur- 
gundy's orders to the generals for levying an army, he ſet 
torth, that having agreed with the duke of Bedford upon an 
expedient to end the quarrel, it was accepted by the duke of 
Brabant, but rejected by the duke of Gloceſter. The Eng- 
liſh prince hearing what the duke of Burgundy had advanced, 
ſent him a letter, dated from Mons, January the 12th, 


urgundy, provoked at the affront, returned him a very abu- 
ive anſwer, He told him he lied, and offered to make ps 
his affertion, in ſingle combat, and to take the duke of Bed- 
ford for judge a. The duke of Gloceſter accepted the chal- 
lenge, and appointed St. George's day for the combat. Se- 


left, r, Edmund, ſent into Ireland by Henry IV. and kept priſoner in the 
caſtle of Trum, till he died childleſs, in 3 Henry VI. 1424. 2. Roger, who 
died young. z. Anne, wife of Richard, of Coninſburg, earl of Cambridge, 
ſecond ſon of Lad de Langley, duke of York, fifth ſon of Edward III. 

© wasbeheaded at Southampton, 141 5, leaving aſon Richard, duke of York, 
and heir to his uncle Edmund Mortimer, earl of March; hence it is plain, 
fir 21 Mortimer, was not brother, as Rapin ſays, but uncle to Edmund, 
carl of March, that died this year, 1424, in Ireland. The tranſaction men- 
uoned here by Rapin, happened thus year, in February, during the parka» 
Number 44. | | 
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with the Engliſh. The king of Sicily, his brother-in-law, 


1424-5, taxing him with ſaying an untruth. The duke of 


$03 
veral other ſharp letters paſſed between them, but of no con- 
ſequence'to what I have farther to ſay. 

Whilſt theſe two princes were thus reviling each other, the 
earl of St. Pol, brother of the duke of Brabant, befieged the 
little town of Braine in Hainault, defended by two hundred 
Engliſh. After a faint refiftance, the gatriſon capitulating, 
the Brabandters violated the articles, put the Engliſh to the 
ſword, and ſet fire to the town b. * 

Mean while, as the fingle combat of the dukes of Burgundy 
and Gloceſter was of courſe to decide the principal quarrel 
between Gloceſter and Brabant, it was thought proper to 
make a truce, in expectation of the fucceſs of the combat. 
Upon figning the truce, the duke of Gloceſter returned into 
Fagtind. He would have carried his ducheſs along with 
him, but the people of Mons were ſo urgent with Fim to 
leave her behind, that he could not deny their requeſt. He 
made the magiſtrates, however, ſolemnly ſwear to defend 
her, at the peril of their lives, againſt all perſons whatever e. 

Whilſt the war of Hainault ſuſpended that of France, 
Charles took meaſures to improve that happy diverſion. In 
a great council held to confider the ſtate of his affairs, it 
was unanimouſly agreed there was but one way to free 
him from his preſent circumſtances. And that was, to offer 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne a carte blanche, in or- 
der to win them from the Engliſh. The firſt had openly 
broke with the duke of Gloceſter : the other might be gained 
by the earl of Richemont, his brother, who had great influ- 
ence over him, and moreover was very angry with the duke 
of Bedford. This was a juncture which was not to be neg- 
lected. On the other hand, Bona of Artois, lately married 
to the duke of Burgundy, being French, and half ſiſter to 
the earl of Clermont, the king's zealous adherent, it was 
likely ſhe would readily endeavour to gain the duke her ſpouſe. ' 

The reſolution being then taken to try theſe two means, 
Charles ſent to the earl of Richemont private emiſſaries, who 
told him what a great eſteem the king had for him, inti- 
mating, that he had often ſaid, he ſhould deem himſelf in- 
vincible, if he could have him at the head of his army. 
This way attacking the prince in the moſt ſenſible part. As 
he had a high conceit of his own merit, it was no ſmall 
pleaſure to him, to ſee king Charles offer him a poſt, ſcorn- 
fully refuſed him by the duke of Bedford. However, know- 
ing the perſons that talked to him thus were ſent only to 
ſound him, he contented himſelf with returning a civil an- 
ſwer to their compliments, and artfully inſinuating, he had 
a great inclination to ſerve their maſter, 

The firſt ſtep being taken, Charles ſent to him the queen 
dowager of Sicily, his mother-in-law, with Tannegui du 
Chatel, and impowered them to offer him the conſtable's 
ſword. This poſt had been vacant ever ſince the death of 
the earl of Buchan, ſlain in the battle of Verneuil. The 
queen of Sicily and du Chatel found the earl entirely diſ- 
poſed to the change. He was exaſperated againſt the duke 
of Bedford, and being extremely proud and vindictive, was 
pleaſed to think, he ſhould have an opportunity of revenging 
his contempt. So, without much ſolicitation, he accepted 
the king's offer with great demonſtrations of thankfulneſs, 
and promiſed to engage the duke his brother in his intereſts. 
However, he required two conditions, without which, he 
proteſted, he could not accept the honour deſigned him by 
the king, or promiſe any thing with regard to the duke his 
brother. The firſt was, that Louvet and d'Avagour, the 
principal authors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, thould be 
removed from court. The ſecond, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſhould conſent to the affair propoſed to him. His 
reaſon was, becauſe he had engaged himſelf by oath with the 
duke of Burgundy, in the treaty of Amiens. He had not 
the ſame ſcruple with reſpect to the duke of Bedford, though 
he was no leſs engaged with him than with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. But paſſion frequently cauſes the ſame thing to ap- 
pear with two different faces, according to the perſons with 


whom we are concerned. The queen and du Chatel readily 


aſſured him, the king would comply with his demands. 
Whereupon he came to Tours, where Charles took care to 
flatter his vanity with all poſſible civilities and careſſes. Bur 
however, the carl ſtood firm to his previous demands, and 
told the king plainly, he could lift in his ſervice, only upon 


ment that was then fitting. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 568. Stow's Ann. p. 365. 
z This year, on July 16, Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
made high chancellor, Rymer's Fœd. Tom. X. p. 340. 


a He offered to take the emperor for judge, aud it that would not do, then 
the duke of Bedford. Monſtrelet, fol. 20. | 


b There was at this ſiege a body of French troops, commanded by Xain- 
trailles ; which the duke of Bedford took heihoutly ill. Monſtrelet. P. Da- 
niel, tom. VI. p. 20, 


© He alſo left two thouſand Engliſhmen with her. Hall, fol. 93. ; 
| Q P. Daniel 
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the terms progoſed. :, The king! gave bim hopes of the firſt, 
without however fixing the time; and as to the ſecond,..was 
pleaſed that he ſhou Le with the duke of Burgundy, to 
obtain his. conſents. He took likewiſe erer to 
ſend to the duke of Burgundy, the biſhops of Puy and Char-; 
tres, with orders to ſound. him, whether there was any way 
0e diſengage him fromthe King of England. 
; Tho the duke df Burgundy was extremely incenſed 
againſt the duke of Gl ſter, he appeared not ſo inclinable 
to an agreement, as Charles and his council expected. 
The murder of the duke his father being ſtill freſh. in his 
mind he ſhewed at firſt great averſion to a reconciliation. 
Nevertheleſs, preſſed by the king's envoys, who endeayoured, 
to excuſe their maſter, by gaſting the blame on his evil coun- 
ſellors, he replied, the K. therefore ſhould diſmiſs thoſe per- 
nicious counſellors, $86.0 en it would be time to talk of an 
accommodation. This was a ſufficient intimation, that he 
was not inexorable, eſpecially as he readily conſented, that the 
carl of Richemont ſhould accept of the conſtable's ſword. 
Charles, it ſeems, had.reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 
his good fortune. It was in his own power to gain the duke 
of Bretagne, and moreover, he had hopes that the duke of 
Burgundy was not proof againſt a reaſonable ſatisfaction. 
However, the terms impoſed upon him threw him into great 
xerplexity. To procure theſe advantages, he muſt part with 
bis two principal miniſters, favourites and confidents, namely, 
Tannegui du Chatel, who flew the duke of Burgundy, and 
Louvet, preſident of Provence, whom the duke of Bretagne, 
conſidered as author of the Pontievrian conſpiracy. Du Cha- 
tel ſaved him part of his trouble to make ſuch a : ſacrifice. 
He came and caſt himſelf at his feet, entreating him in reward 
of his ſervices, to give him leave to retire, ſince, his preſence 
at court could not for the future but be detrimental to ſo 
good a maſter, It was with extreme reluctance that the king 
granted his requeſt, It was a long time before he could come 
to a reſolution. Mean while, preſſed by the continual in- 
ſtances of a faithful ſervant, who defired his leave only to 
give him a freſh proof of his zeal, he ſuffered him at length 
to retire. There are few favourites, who thus prefer their 
maſter's good to their own. Louvet, who was not fo diſ- 
intereſted, did not think himſelf obliged to follow that ex- 
ample. He would have kept himſelf in his poſt, at the ex- 
pence of all the advantages the king could expect from an al- 
liance with the duke of Bretagne. 

| Mean while, the earl of Richemont, not doubting in the 
leaſt, that the king would perform his promiſe in relation to 
Louvet, came to him at Tours, where he received the con- 
ſtable's ſword © the 7th of March, 1425. He had promiſed 
to detach the duke of Bretagne from England, but as he ſtill 
ſaw Louvet and d'Avagour about the king, was not in haſte 
to perform his engagement. Charles was willing enough to 
make him a ſacrifice of the laſt. But Louvet had a ſurer 
footing at court. Beſides his being beloved by the king, one 
of his daughters, wife of the lord de Joyeuſe, ſhared Charles's 
heart with Agnes Sorrel, who began to appear at court as a 
favourite, So, to gain the duke of Bretagne, Charles ſaw 
himſelf forced to diſmiſs a beloved miniſter, and diſoblige a 
miſtreſs. This gave him no {mall concern. On the other 
hand, Louvetuſed his utmoſt endeavours to ruin the conſtable 
in his maſter's favour. He repreſented to him, with what 
haughtineſs he had impoſed terms on his ſovereign, as if he 
had been his equal, and cauſed it to be confidered as a fa- 
vour, that he was pleaſcd to accept of the conſtable's ſword. 
In ſhort, he ſo managed the king, that Charles, who was 
very obſtinate, reſolved not to part with his miniſter, let what 
would be the conſequence. 

The conſtable, finding himſelf diſappointed, reſolved to 
ruin Louvet, in ſpite of the king himſelt. For that purpoſe, 
knowing that miniſter was not beloved by the great men at 
court, * ſo caballed with them, that a plot was formed to 
remove him from the king. When he was ſecure of the 
ſucceſs of his project, he withdrew from court without taking 


4 p. Daniel ſays, it was at Chinon. Tom. VI. p. 26. 

And at the ſame time, viz, October 7, concluded a uy with him, 
whereby he engaged to aſſiſt him in driving the Engliſh out of France, upon 
the following conditions: 1. That Charles ſhould be reconciled to the 
princes of the blood, particularly to the duke of Burgundy, 2. That he 
ſhould not protect the earl of Pontievre, 3. That the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould have the adminiſtration of the finances in the Languedoil, that is, the 
country between the Loire and Languedoc. Du Tillet, p. 349, 363. P. 
Daniel, tom. VI. p. 29. : 

i Before his going over, a parliament was held at Weſtminſter, which 
met on April zo, and granted the king the ſubſidy of wools, namely, 
forty-three {hillings and tourpence on every lack, from ſtrangers ; and from 
denizens, thirty-three ſhillings and fourpence ; as alſo three ſhillings of 
every tun of wine, and twelve pence in the pound of all forts of merchandize 
imported or exported. Cotton's Abridg, p. 578. Stow's Ann. p. 366. 
Hall, fol. 92.—IThe young king rode in great triumph to this parliament 


leave, and ſent the king. word, he would never return 16 
as Louyet was there, Charles, little regarding his retrea: 
ill perſiſted in the reſolution to keep his miniſter. But ub. 
he ſaw, that by degrees the great amen fetired to their ; 
vernments, on divers pretences; that they refuſed to — 4 
his orders, and that he had but two or three towns lefe 
which he could call his own, he found he muſt. reſolye i 
part with Louvet, or his Kkingdem. He was even apprchen 
five, that the conſtable: would deliver the duke of Bretagn. 
places to the Engliſh. So, he was forced, though with e. 
treme indignation, to, diſmiſs his; miniſter, 5 had tin 
credit enough to cauſe his creature de Giac to be regeiyed in 
his room, x! 1 | 

Upon this removal, the. conſtable was willing to return to 
court, but Charles was ſo. provoked with him, char he could 
not bear to ſee him. However, the ſtate of his affairs ob; 
him at. length to admit him again. The conſtable, con 
with having accompliſhed his deſigns, performed his promiſe 
concerning the duke his brother, and brought him to Saumur 
where he did homage to the king ©. * ; 
- Whilſt the earl of Richemont was raifing diſturbance; i, 
the court of king Charles, Henry enjoyed not greater trau. 

uility. I have obſerved, that the duke of Gloceſter and 
So biſhop of Wincheſter his uncle, were not friends, On 
which fide ſoever the fault lay, they loſt no opportunity af 
vexing each other. The Hainault expedition furniſhed the 
biſhop with one, which he knew how to improve, When 
that undertaking was propoſed in council, he ſtrenuouſſ) op- 
poſed it, and manifeſtly ſhewed, how prejudicial it might be 
to the king's affairs. But though, on that occafion, he wa; 
in the right, the duke of Gloceſter had intereſt enough to 
have it approved. He departed with a mind imbittered 
againſt his uncle, and with a reſolution to be revenged, the 
firſt opportunity. TH 1 „Au 45, 

The hiſtorians inform us not how the government was 
ſettled, during the duke of Gloceſter's abſence, which laſte 
about a year l. Very likely, the biſhop of Wincheſter had the 
greateſt ſhare in it, and made ute of that advantage to create 
his enemy many vexations; Some even fay, all his pro- 
ceedings tended to deprive him of the protectorſhip, in order 
to obtain it for himſelf. 

The duke being returned into England, about October, 
1425, the quarrel was kindled afreſh, with great animoſity 
on both fides. One day as he intended to go to the Tower, 
fir Richard Woodeville, the governor, refuſed him admittance, 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter's advice. The protector, who 
was very high ſpirited, flew into a violent paſhon with the 
biſhop, and proceeded even to threats. In a word, the quar- 
rel was carried ſo far, that they both began to arm their 
friends, either to attack or defend. The duke of Coimbra, 
prince of Portugal, then in England s, and the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury, endeavoured in vain to reconcile them. An 
hiſtorian ſays, the biſhop of Wincheſter was forced to fly tor 
refuge to the Tower, and that eight or ten of his people were 
killed by the duke's. But this is unlikely, ſince, in their 
mutual complaints, laid before the enſuing parliament, there 
is no mention of any ſuch thing. | 

The prelate having no warriors on his fide, did not find 
his account in deciding the quarrel by arms. The intrigues 
of the cabinet were more within his province. And there- 
fore, to prevent the miſchief that might befal him, if things 
remained in their preſent ſtate, he wrote to the duke of Bed- 
ford, defiring him to come into England. He told him in 
his letter, unleſs he made all poſſible haſte, the kingdom was 
in danger of being expoſed to fatal commotions, by his bro- 
ther's violent temper. The duke of Bedford perceiving the 
importance of the quarrel, ſet out immediately, leaving in 
France, Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, to com- 
mand in his room, and arrived in England, December the 
twentieth, / | 

As ſoon as the duke ſet foot in the kingdom, he affumec 
the title of protector, and was received as ſuch purſuant to the 
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through the city of London upon a large courſer. Hall, ibid.—Several 
perſons having made a trade of cartying from time to time a great nunver 


X ko he. 
of ſheep and flecces out of the realm into Flanders, and other countries vt 


yond ſea, it was enacted in this parliament, that no perſon whatioevet 
ſhould be ſuffered to carry any ſheep out of England, upon pain of torteiting 
the ſame, or the value thereof, to the king. See ſtatutes, —It being tearey 
that ſome quarrel ſhould ar iſe between the attendants of the duke ot Gloccite! 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, during the ſeſſion of this. parliament, {tri 
orders were given, that no perſon ſhould come to it with {words, or other 
warlike weapons. This order was literally obſerved, yet the lords came 
with batts, or great clubs, from whence this parliament was called, the pa 
liament of batts. Comp. Hiſt. p. 352. 

He was fon of Philippa, eldeſt daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lr. 
caſter. During his ſtay in England, he was made knight of the galtet. 
Hall, fol. 92. Rymer's Fœd, tom. X. p. 495, It 
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a of parliament in 1422. We find in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, not only that petitions were preſented to him 
as protector, but the parliament aſſigned him the ſalary of 
eight thouſand marks, annexed to that dignity, and which 
the duke of Gloceſter till then had enjoyed. 
A few days after his arrival, the duke of Bedford ſpoke 
the council of the treachery of the duke of Bretagne and 
= earl of Richemont, repreſenting the prejudice it brought 
to the king's affairs. Upon his remonſtrances, and by his 
advice, it was unanimouſly reſolved, to declare war againſt 
the duke of Nerger z which was accordingly done on the 
15th of January, by proclamation. Moreover, to find that 
rince employment in his own country, and hinder him from 
aſiſting king Charles, a reſolution was taken to ſupport the 
pontievrians his enemies, and try by their means, to raiſe 
z civil war in Bretagne. To that end, ſafe-conduQts were 
diſpatched to the two brothers of Pontievre: but however, 
nothing came of it. Probably, their intereſt was not great 
in that * ty 6 | 
This affair being ended, the duke of Bedford wholly ap- 
lied himſelf, to procure a fincere reconciliation between 
the duke his brother and the biſhop of Wincheſter. The 
way to ſucceed was to favour neither. Had he taken his 
brother's part, as the ties of blood ſeemed to require, he 
would not have been fit to perform the office of a mediator. 
Moreover, beſides the character of brother and nephew, he 
had another to maintain, in order to anſwer his duty, and 
the expectations of the public; I mean that of protector, 
chiefly concerned in the good of the ſtate, independently of 
the duties of nature. So, not to take upon himſelf alone ſo 
nice an affair, he aſſembled ſome of the prime nobility at 
St. Albans, in hopes of finding, with their aſſiſtance, ſome 
expedient, to content theſe two princes. But their animo- 
fity was ſo great, that it was not poſſible to ſucceed by that 
means. After many fruitleſs endeavours, the decifion of the 
affair was forced to be referred to a parliament ſummoned at 
Leiceſter for March Þ®. When the parliament met, the duke 
of Gloceſter exhibited fix articles againſt the biſhop. 


I. He accuſed him of caufing him to be denied entrance 
into the Tower, and thereby rendering the dignity of pro- 
tector contemptible, | 

II. That he would have removed the king from his palace 
at Eltham, to Windſor, with deſign to become maſter of his 

rſon. | 


III. That not being ſatisfied, with cauſing him to be de- 


nied admittance in the Tower, he had placed armed men 


on London bridge, and in Southwark, on purpoſe to mur- 
der him. 

IV. That he had concealed a villain in the late king's 
room, when prince of Wales, in order to murder him. 

V. That he had adviſed the ſame prince, to ſeize the 
crown, before the king his father's death. 

VI. That in his letter to the duke of Bedford, it evi- 
dently appeared, that his deſign was to raiſe a civil war in 
the kingdom, 


The biſhop gave a particular anſwer to theſe accuſations, 
by explaining ſuch of his actions as might have been ill con- 
ſtrued, or by denying the facts laid to his charge. 

The parliament appointing commiſſioners to examine the 
accuſations and anſwers, declared upon their report, that the 
charges were groundleſs, and acquitted the biſhop. Then 


they obliged the two princes to be reconciled. Whereupon 


they ſhook hands, and ſeemingly parted good friends, but 
however were no leſs enemies to each other. h 

Mean while, as the times and circumſtances of affairs 
would not allow the duke of Gloceſter to be entirely ſacri— 
iced to his enemy, the protector took care to procure him 
alſo ſome ſatisfaction. In the firſt place, he took the great 
ſeal from the biſhop of Wincheſter, and gave it to the bi- 
thop of London. Moreover, as it was impoſſible for the 


It met there the 18th day of February, and continued the ſubſidy of 


_ and tonnage and poundage for two years. Cotton's Abridg. p. 582, 
585. | 
' To the firſt article, the biſhop anſwered, that, after the duke of Glo- 
celter's going to Hainault, ſeditious and odious bills (or papers) and lan- 
guage, being caſt and uſed in the city of London, ſounding of inſurrection 
and rebellion againſt the king's peace, and deſtruction as well of the ſeveral 
eſtates of the land, as of ſtrangers, who thereupon in great numbers fled out 
of the land; it was thought adviſable to aſſign Richard Woodville, eſq. de- 
puty governor of the Tower, acertain number of defenſible perſons, for the 
more ſure keeping of the ſaid Tower: and he was ſtraightly charged by the 
council, that during the time of his ſaid charge, he ſhould not ſuffer any 
man to be in the Tower ſtronger than himſelf, without eſpecial 2 or 
commandment of the king, by the advice of his council. 2. To the ſecond 
e antwered, that he never purpoſed to lay hands on the king, or remove 
un, without the advice of the council: for the doing of it would have been 


no advantage to him, but rather great peril and charge. 3. To the third he 


! 


nad, that what armed men he employed, it was only in his own defence, for 
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two adverſaries to be together in the council, without great 
prejudice to the king's affairs, he prevailed with the biſhop 
to go with him into France, under colour of performing a 
vow. But to repair the injury his abſence might do him, he 
1 leave to ſolicit a cardinal's cap, which was ſent him ſhortly 
after. 

This affair being thus happily ended, the protector re- 
ſtored John Mowbray, earl marſhs!, to the title of duke of 
Norfolk, which his father Thomas was deprived of by Ri- 
chard II. At the ſame time k he made forty knights, among 
whom was the young duke of York. Hence, doubtleſs, it is 
that this prince is ſaid to receive in that parliament the title 
of duke of York, though it is certain he bore it before, as 
has been obſerved. | 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was thus employed in Eng- 
land, the conſtable: Richemont levied an army in Bretagne. 
He was extremely impatient to ſhew that he was not unwor- 
thy of his poſt. By his care and credit, the army amounted 
to twenty thouſand men. With theſe numerous forces, which 
the earl of Warwick was not in condition to withſtand, he 
entered Normandy, and took Pontorſon about the end of 
February. Then he laid ſiege to St. James de Beuvron, 
where the Engliſh had a ſtrong garriſon. The ſiege proved 
more tedious and difficult than he expected. He had been 
promiſed a convoy of money, which came not. De Giac, 
who had the managment of the treaſury, was in no haſte to 
ſend it, being glad to make him receive ſome mortification. 
He was afraid, if the conſtable gained reputation at that 
ſiege, he would grow more haughty and daring, and pretend 
to rule the court as he pleaſed. Mean while, the army di- 
miniſhed every day by deſertions. Theſe diſappointments 
exccedingly troubled the conſtable, in a dread that his repu- 
tation would be blaſted in his firſt notable enterprize. In 
ſhort, he reccived falſe intelligence that the Engliſh were 
aſſembling all their forces to raiſe the fiege. His fear of a 
diſgrace made him reſolve to ſtorm the town, though the 
breach was not yet ſufficiently wide or prepared. Mean 
while, to ſecure himſelf againſt the dreaded relief, he de- 
tached two thouſand men, with orders to poſt themſelves on 
the road to Avranche, and oppoſe the firſt efforts of the ene- 
mies, if they came during the aſſault. Then he cauſed the 
breach to be vigorouſly attacked. But the garriſon, which 
was very numerous, made ſo brave a reſiſtance, as gave the 
beſiegers but ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. Whilſt both ſides were 
aghting with equal ardour, the detachment hearing no news 
of the enemies, and imagining it diſhonourable ro expect 
them in vain, while the reſt were engaged, haſtily re- 
turned to aſſiſt the aſſault, Their coming threw the beſiegers 
into a panic. They fancied, the detachment being repulſed 
by the enemies, were flying for refuge to the camp, and in 
that belief relinquiſhed the aflault. The conſtable did all 
he could to undeceive them, but the diſorder vas already fo 
great, that it was not poſhble to make them renew the fight. 
Mean time, the befieged ſeeing the confuſion that prevailed 
in the camp, ſallied out and ſuddenly falling upon troops 
already terrified, eafily put them to flight. The conſtable 
himſelf was forced to follow them and leave his baggage 
and artillery in the power of his enemies, extremely con- 
cerned to ſee all his projects confounded by this unfortunate 
accident, However, as he had not loſt many men, he found 
himſelf till able, after drawing his army together, to march 
into Anjou, and take la Fleche and Galerand belonging to 
the Engliſh, 

The taking of theſe two places were not however capable 
of comforting him for his misfortune before St. James's. 
He openly accuſed de Giac of being the cauſe, and regard- 
leſs of the king's reſentment, reſolved to be revenged. The 
moment he returned to court after the campaign, which the 
deſertion of his troops obliged him to end ſooner than he 
would, he cauſed de Giac to be ſeized in his bed, and by a 
ſentence as violent as irregular and raſh, ordered him to be 
ſtrangled, and then thrown into the Loire. After that, he 


he was often warned, that my lord of Gloceſter intended him bodily harm. 
4. To the fourth he returns but an indifferent anſwer, ſaying only in gene- 
ral, that he was ever true to all thoſe that were his ſovereign lords, and never 
purpoſed treaſon nor untruth againſt any of them, eſpecially king Henry 
V. by whom he adds, he was ſet in a place of ſuch great truſt as that of 
chancellor. 5. To, the fifth he ſays, that it is a mere calumny, 6 As to 
the words in his letter, which were—*® By my trothe if you tary, we ſhall 
ut this land in adventure, with a felde, ſuch a brother you have here.” 
He aftirms, that he did not thereby mean, he would aſſemble people againſt 
the king's peace; but his meaning was, that there were like to be inſur- 
rections in London, upon occaſion of ſome orders made by the mayor and 
aldermen, againſt the exceſſive wages of maſons, carpenters and other work- 
men; and the duke of Gloceſter did not uſe ſo much diligence, as he ought 
to have done, in ſuppreſſing thoſe troubles. Therefore the duke of Bedford's 
coming was the more neceſſary, See a full account of this whole matter in 

Hall's Chron. fol. 94.—99. 
K On May 4. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 357- 1 
e. 
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boldly declared, he would ſerve in the ſame manner, any 
perſon whatever that ſhould endeavour to ingroſs the king's 
favour. The Camus of Beaulieu not being terrified with 
theſe threats, and accepting de Giae's place, which was offeretl 
him, was by the conſtable's means aflaſlinated in the king's 
palace, and even in his fight. His pride could not bear any 
perſon at court that was not his creature. By the way, 
this monſtrous arrogance ill agrees with the exceſſive com- 
mendations beſtowed on that prince. 

Charles was ſo provoked at theſe haughty proceedings, that 
he would not ſee the conſtable : nay, he could not hear him 
mentioned without horror. But his diſpleaſure was little re- 
garded by a man, who had for him both the nobles and 1 
ple. In the king's extremity, every one thought he did him 
a favour to ſerve him; Upon the leaſt diſcontent, he was 
threatened to be left for the Engliſh, who received with open 
arms thoſe that ſubmitted to their king. Beſides, the earl 
of Warwick had now inveſted Montargis about a month, and 
the king had no other way to relieve that place, but by the 
help of the Bretons. So, notwithſtanding the conſtable's 
outrageous affronts, he wn leave, at the inſtance of la Tri- 
mouille, that this proud prince ſhould pay his reſpects to 
him. But his affairs were not more advanced by it. 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was in England, the earl of 
Warwick, who commanded in France, did all that lay in 

his power to keep the affairs of .the Engliſh in a good ſtate. 
He | xc himſelf at firſt too weak to oppoſe the conſtable's 


entrance into Normandy, but upon news that the Bretons 


had diſbanded themſelves, becauſe there was no money to 

y them, he thought himſelf able to make ſome attempt. 

'ith a body of five thouſand men he entered Maine, and 
retook ſeveral caſtles, which the Bretons had ſeized. The 
furprifing of places was then ſo frequent, that ſometimes 
the ſame town changed maſter twice or thrice in a year. But 
there would be no end, if the circumſtances of every parti- 
cular action were related. The earl of Warwick, ſeeing 
the conſtable's defeat before St. James's, the deſertion of his 
troops, and the broils in Charles's court, had long diſabled 
the French from having an army in the field, formed a de- 


ſign to become maſter of Montargis. That place was ne- 


ceſſary for the execution of the regent's project, to carry the 
war beyond the Loire. Indeed, the Engliſh general could 
not expect, with his few troops to take Montargis by a fiege 
in form; but was in hopes, the place being cloſely blocked 
up would be forced to ſurrender, before it could be relieved. 
The river Loire parting into three branches near the town, 
there was a neceſhty to ſeparate the troops into three different 
quarters, the principal of which the earl of Warwick com- 
manded. The ſecond was intruſted with the earl of Suffolk, 
and the third with John de la Pole, his brother. Theſe 
quarters were joined by bridges of communication, and in 
that poſture the Engliſh patiently waited, till hunger ſhould 
conſtrain the beſieged to capitulate. 

The blockade had now laſted three months, and king 
Charles had taken no care about relieving the place. At 
length, the beſieged acquainting him that they could no 
longer refiſt without aſſiſtance, he caſt his eyes on the con- 

ſtable for that undertaking. But Richemont, who had now 
no army, refuſed the commiſſion, being unwilling, with new 
levied troops, to expoſe himſelf to a diſgrace like that of St. 
James's. Upon his refuſal, the management of the expedition 
was committed to the baſtard of Orleans l, who was returned 
from Avignon, where he had retired with Louvet his father- 
in-law. The young Lord, then but twenty-two years of age, 
had already made eight campaigns, and on feveral occaſions 
given ſignal proofs of his conduct and courage. He muſt 
needs have been young to take ſuch an enterprize upon him 
with only ſixteen hundred men, againſt the earl of War- 
wick m, whoſe reputation was equal to that of the greateſt 
generals. | 

The befieged having notice that ſuccours were preparing, 
let go their ſluices to favour them. The Loire was ſo ſwollen 
thereby that the bridges of communication between the 
Engliſh quarters were over-flowed. The baſtard of Orleans 
arriving in the mean time, thought, as there could not be a 
more favourable opportunity, he ought immediately to attack 
the enemies, before the waters were fallen He gave halt his 
troops to la Hire, to attack Pole's quarter, and with the 
other half fell upon the earl of Suffolk. It was a ſtrange 
ſort of battle, the ſoldiers on both fides ſtanding up to their 
middle in water. At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, the two 
quarters attacked were forced, with the loſs of fifteen hun- 
dred men on the fide of the Engliſh ; many of which were 
drowned in endeavouring to pals into the other quarter, by 


| He was ſon of Lewis of France, duke of Orleans, aſſaſſinated by order 
of the duke of Burgundy, as is related above. See P. Daniel, tom. VI. 
P. 35, 
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reaſon the bridges wete under water. Warwick f 
impoſhble to afhft his men, chole to retteat in 
This action acquired the baſtard of Orleans g 
tion, being from that time confidered as a perfo 
one day become a famous general: | 
Since the end of the laſt year, the dukes of Burgund 

Gloceſter had been 1 for their ſingle combat Mr 
A as it was not fought at the time appointed, name) 

t. George's day, was deferred by conſent. Though hes 
two princes ſeemed to have nothing more to manage; ang the 
decifion of the affairs of Hainault was likely to depend on the 
ſucceſs of their combat, the duke of Burgundy did not think 
himſelf obliged to confound his perſonal quarrel with th. 
duke of Brabant's affairs, or to neglect the advantages 10. 
eured, him by the truce, to put that prince in poſfeffiol of 
his wite's dominions. He no ſooner ſaw the duke of Gloceſter 
out of Hainault, but he began by ſecret emiſſarles, to cabal 
among the chief men of the country for the delivery of Ja- 
quelina, who continued at Mons. The counteſs her mothe; 
ever a friend to the houſe of Burgundy, came into the plot 
though ſhe took care to conceal it from her davg ter 
When matters were ripe, the towns of Hainault ſuddenly * 
clared for the duke of Brabant, and the earl of St. Pol, hig 
brother, appeared before Mons with an army. Then the 


ndin it 
good 8 
treat re Uta. 
n that bang 


. magiſtrates of the city pretending a fright, and intimatin : 


they could not alone bear the brunt of the war, entered ir. 
to treaty with him. As every thing had been privately 
ſettled, they promiſed to deliver Jaquelina to the duke F 
Burgundy, till the pope would decide the difference in 
queſtion. All this was tranſacted unknown to Jaquelin 
who heard nothing of the matter till it was too late to help i 
She wrote to the duke of Gloceſter, complaining of being 
baſely betrayed, but her complaints were in vam. On the 
13th of June 1426, ſhe was forced to go from Mons 
under the conduct of the prince of Orange, who guarded her 
as far as Ghent, where the was to reſide. After that all 
Hainault unanimouſly received the duke of Brabant for ſo- 
vereign. | 

Jaquelina was enraged to ſee herſelf a priſoner. But per. 
ceiving, refiſtance would but render her condition more 
grievous, ſhe feigned to be pleaſed that her affair was left to 
the pope's determination. This diffimulation procured her x 
mild and honourable treatment, which ſhe knew how to im- 
prove. In September, ſhe found means to eſape in man's 
clothes, and retire into Holland. She was well received by 
ſome of der ſubjects, whilſt others choſe rather to adhere to 
the duke of Burgundy, knowing how difficult it would be 
to ſupport her againft ſo potent an enemy. The duke, vexct 
that his prey had eſcaped him, carried the war into Holland, 
to hinder her from fortifying herſelf in that country. This 
war, which is foreign to our hiſtory, laſted the year 1427, 
and part of 1428. I ſhall hereafter relate the ſucceſs, and in 
the mean time muſt return to what paſſed in France. 

The earl of Warwick's loſs before Montargis, and the ne- 
ceſſity of garriſoning ſo many towns, prevented his keeping 
the field. Beſides, the duke of Bedford had ordered him 
to ſpare his troops againſt an important expedition, which it 
was not yet proper to diſcover. All the while, Charlcs was 
in no better condition. The advantage lately gained by his 
troops had not augmented his forces, Thus both fides were 
forced to remain unactive, or at leaft to content themſelves 
with attempts to ſurpriſe ſome places. 

In the beginning of this year the earl of Foix, who had 
at length taken part with king Charles, fent him a body of 
troops, under the command of count d'Orval, of the houſe 
of Albret. The general approaching Mans, where the earl 
of Suffolk was with a few ſoldiers, held intelligence with 
ſome of the burghers, who promiſed to deliver the city. Ac- 
cordingly, he was admitted, and the earl of Suffolk forced to 


' retire into the caſtle, where he had but three days proviſions. 


In that extremity he ſent to Talbot, who was at Alenſon, defir- 
ing him to endeayour to relieve him. Talbot loſt not a moment. 
By the next night he was with ſome troops at the foot of the 
caſtle towards the country, and entered at a poſtern gate, 
whilſt d'Orval thought himſelf ſafe in the city, not imagin- 
ing the befieged could be fo ſoon relieved. At break of day 
Suffolk and Talbot ſallied out of the caſtle, and taking the 
French unprepared, drove them before them quite out of the 
city. Thus the place was almoſt as ſoon recovered as loſt, 
by the extraordinary diligence of Talbot, one of the braveſt 
and moſt experienced leaders of the age. 

After this expedition, the two generals marched to Laval, 
a little town in Maine, and carried it with eaſe. Then join- 
ing the earl of Warwick, who was marching to thoſe parts, 


mn Who had three thouſand men with him. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 3+ 
Hall ſays tix thouſand, fol. 102, 


He 
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they beſieged Pontorſon, taken by the conſtable Richemont 
laſt year. As the fiege was very long, I ſhall leave the gene- 
rals there, in order to relate what paſſed elſewhere. 901 
The duke of Bedford was arrived from England the be- 
ginning of this year“, according to the Engliſh writers, or 
ſome months ſooner, if we believe the French, with a rein- 
forcement that rendered him formidable. The biſhop of 
Wincheſter came with him, who had received at Calais a 
cardinal's cap, given with great ceremony. It appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, that he was generally ſtiled 
the cardinal of England, doubtleſs, becauſe he was of the 
royal family. And yet the Engliſh authors ſeem to have been 
ignorant of this circumſtance, ſince they call him only the 
cardinal of Wincheſter. I ſhall give him the ſame title for 
the future, in conformity to other hiſtorians, who mention 
him only by that name. Shortly after, the biſhop was made 
the pope's legate in England, and thereby had opportunity 
to increaſe his riches and credit, to the great prejudice of the 
duke of Gloceſter his enemy. 
The fiege of Pontorſon ſtill continued, without king 
Charles's being able to relieve that town. He had then 
much more important affairs upon his hands, and which 
more nearly concerned him. The conſtable Richemont was 
retired to Vannes in Bretagne, extremely diſpleaſed at the 
king's coldneſs. Since his receiving the conftable's ſword, he 
had done nothing to anſwer the great expectation he had 
formed of his valour and abilities. On the contrary, inſtead 
of advancing the king's affairs, he had rendered the royal au- 
thority ſo contemptible by his pride and violent proceedings, 
that Charles was, as I may ſay, leſs a king than before. The 
princes and great men at court, after his example, took upon 
them to give law to their ſovereign. Since the death of 
Beaulieu, la Trimouille was the ſole favourite, and had ſuch 
an aſcendant over the king, that nothing was done but by his 
direction. The conſtable thought at firſt to have been a 
great gainer by the change, becauſe the new favourite had 
always profeſſed a friendſhip for him, but was quickly con- 
vinced of the contrary. His behaviour to the former mini- 
ſters making this apprehenſive of the ſame treatment, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to inflame the king's averſion for him. 
The whole court quickly perceived it with extreme concern. 
The great men could expect no preferment, unleſs the king's 
affairs were in a good fituation, and were perſuaded, the con- 
ſtable alone was capable of reſtoring them. For this and ſe- 
veral other reaſons, la Trimouille grew very odious. The 
hatred was carried ſo far, that at laſt a confederacy was 
formed againſt him, of which the carls of Clermont, and de 
la Marche his couſin, were the heads. They began with an 
attempt upon his life, after Richemont's example. Havin 
notice that the king was gone to Loches, and had left la Tri- 
mouille at Bourges, they aflembled ſome troops, and marched 
thither to ſeize the favourite, but they found he was already 
gone after the king. However, not to loſe their labour en- 
tirely, they reſolved to carry away la Borde and de Price, two 
of his creatures, who were retired into the great tower. De 
Prie was killed in defending himſelf, but la Borde held out 
till the king himſelf came to reſcue him. This affair turned 
to a civil war, which, after laſting ſome months, was at 
length ended by the duke of Alenſon's mediation. This 
young prince, who was taken priſoner at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, was lately releaſed by the duke of Burgundy's interceſ- 
hon, who, though an enemy of king Charles, ſought all oc- 
caſions to gain the friendſhip of the French princes. But it 
coſt the duke of Alenſon two hundred thouſand crowns, a 
very conſiderable ſum at all times, but eſpecially at the time 
we are ſpeaking of. To procure the money, he was forced 
to part with his jewels, and ſell to the duke of Bretagne the 
town of Fougeres at a very low rate. In return for his late 
lervice to the king, Charles made him a preſent of fourſcore 
thouſand crowns, though he himſelf was in great want. 
Mean while, la Trimouille ſtill kept his poſt at court. 
Whilſt Charles was employed in quelling his domeſtic ene- 
mies, the duke of Bedford was intent upon executing a de- 
hen, formed before he left England; and that was, to re- 
duce the duke of Bretagne to the obedience of king Henry. 
er fince June he had cauſed Pontorſon to be befieged e, 
a ſtrong town on the borders of Bretagne, which might have 
cen a great obſtacle to his entrance into that dukedom, had 


He departed from England about February 2, and landed at Calais, 
February 5, Stow's Ann. fol. 368, 


* During the fiege, the lord Scales, with fir John Harpeley, fir William 
Brereton, and three thouſand men at arms, went to get a recruit of provi- 
ſions and ammunition ; but in their return towards Pontorſon, they were en- 
countered by a body of fix thouſand of the enemies, whom they bravely en- 
gaged, and defeated; above eleven hundred of the French being flain and 
taken, Hall, fol. 101. 

The lord Rovs, and fir John Talbot, were made governors of this 
torn. Ibid. 
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it continued in the hands ef the French. The ſiege, which 
had been very long, being ended v, the duke of Bedford fe- 
paired to the army, with a reinforcement, which increaſed it 
to twenty thouſand men. With this powerful body, to 
which he knew his enemies had nothing like it to oppoſe, 
he prepared to enter Bretagne, threatening the country with. 
utter deſtruction. Whether the duke o * was ſur⸗ 
priſed, or was glad to have an excuſe to abandon king 
Charles, whom he had joined only out of condeſcenſion to 
the conſtable his brother, he wiſely prevented the im- 
pending danger. He was very ſenſible, Charles was not able 
to protect him. Beſides, he was diſpleaſed with him on the 
conſtable's account. For theſe reaſons, he ſent embaſladors 
ke the duke of Bedford, to ſue for peace upon what terms he 
pleaſed, | 
Though it was in the regent's power to be revenged of the 
duke of Bretagne, he thought it his duty-to prefer the inte- 
reſts of the king his nephew to his own {aisfattion. Indeed 
it was much more advantageous for the king, to make of the 
duke of Bretagne a willing friend, by treating him civilly, 
than a private enemy, by uſing him rigorouſly. So, he re- 
quired nothing more of him, than to ſwear to the peace of 
Troye, and cauſe all the ſtates to do the ſame, purſuant to 
his engagements with Henry V4. and to promiſe with an 
oath to do homage to young Henry when required. This 
moderation made great impreſſion on the duke of Bretagne, 
who, ever after proved a friend to the Engliſh, even in the 
decline of their affairs. On the other hand, though the regent 
perceived, he could expect no great aſſiſtance from the duke 
of Bretagne, by reaſon of the influence the conſtable his bro- 
ther had over him, yet he thought the gaining that prince 
from Charles's party was no ſmall advantage to the Engliſh. 
I left the duke of Burgundy at war with Jaquelina in Hol- 
land, under the ſpecious pretence of ſupporting the honour 
and intereſt of the duke of Brabant his couſin, though, as the 
ſequel will ſhew, in reality, it was only for his own private views. 
The war, as may be imagined, did not turn much to Jaque- 
lina's advantage. There was too great a diſproportion between 
the two parties. The duke of Gloceſter was not able of himſelf 
to give his ducheſs the afhſtance ſhe wanted. To that end, he 
muſt have employed the public revenues of England, or pro- 
cured an extraordinary ſubſidy of the parliament. But that 
was not eaſily to be obtained, at a time, when the war in 
France was expenſive to the nation. However, in the par- 
liament held this year, the duke had intereſt enough to pro- 
cure a {mall aid. It appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the parliament petitioned the king, to aſſign the 
duke of Gloceſter the ſum of five thouſand marks out of the 
ſubſidy granted him, to enable him to aſſiſt his ducheſs. To 
that ſum, the king advanced five thouſand marks upon. the 
ſalary annexed to the protectorſhip. With this aid the duke 
ſent a reinforcement of ſome Engliſh troops, under the com- 
mand of Salvatier”. But theſe troops being defeated by the 
duke of Burgundy, preſently after their landing, Jaquelina 
found herſelf reduced to a very ſad condition, In ſhort, by 
the duke of Bedford's interceſſion ſhe obtained a truce, during 
which the duke of Gloceſter was brought to conſent, that his 
affair with the duke of Brabant ſhould be decided by the pope. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the duke of Bedford had now an- 
nulled the ſingle combat, between the dukes of Burgund 
and Gloceſter. Some time after, the pope publiſhed his ſen- 
tence, annulling Jaquelina's marriage with the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and confirming her firſt marriage with the duke of 
Brabant *, who ſurvived but a few months the determination, 
and was ſucceeded by the earl of St. Pol his brother, By 
the death of the duke her huſband, Jaquelina ought to have 
had peaceable poſſeſſion of her dominions. But the duke of 
Burgundy diſcovered on this occaſion, that the duke of Bra- 
bant's intereſt was not the motive of his proceedings. He ſo 
ordered it that. Jaquelina's ſubjects refuſed to receive her, and 
made himſelf mediator between them. The lion in the fable 


was literally practiſed in this agreement. The duke obliged. 


Jaquelina to commit to him -the government of her domi- 
nions, appoint him her heir, and promiſe never ta marry 
again!. 

All the hiſtorians generally fix theſe occurrences to the year 
1427. And yetit appears, in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that the affair was not ended May the 18th, 1428. At leaſt 


4 The duke of Bretagne embraced and ſwore to theſe conditions, on the 
8th of September. Du Tillet, p. 363. 


So the commander of thoſe your is called by Monſtrelet ; viz. le ſei 
neur de Salvatier, Vol, II. fol. 27. b. But Stow ſays it was the lord Fitz» 


walter, p. 367. This reinforcement conſiſted of about five hundred men, 
Monſtrelet, ibid, Hall, fol. 93. 


He alſo decreed, that if the duke of Brabant died, it ſhould not be laws 
ful for the duke of Gloceſter to marry her. Mouſtrelet, fol. 31. Hall, 


fol. 93. | 
. Without his conſent, Monſtrelet, fol. 36. > + + T0 
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the duke of Gloceſter and Jaquelina had not yet ſubmitted to 
the pope's ſentence; for there, Henry VI. ſpeaking of that 
princeſs, calls her Jaquette, ducheſs of Gloceſter and Hol- 
land, his well beloved aunt. Probably, the duke of Bra- 
bant's death had put them in hopes, that their marriage 
mighr be confirnied, or a diſpenſation obtained to marry again. 
It was alſo on that account doubtleſs, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy exacted from Jaquelina the forementioned conditions, 
in order to deprive the duke of Gloceſter, of all hopes of ever 
ſetting foot again in the low-countries. Be this as it will, 
the duke of Gloceſter, preſſed by his brother and the coun- 
cil, who ſaw how prejudicial to the king's affairs his obſti- 
nacy was, defiſted from his pretenſions. He relinquiſhed 
Jaquelina, and ſhortly after married Eleanor Cobham”, whom 
he had long kept as his miſtreſs. Thus ended the quarrel, 
which had proved ſo fatal to England “. 

Though the Engliſh were no longer concerned in Jaque- 
lina's affairs, it will not however be improper briefly to re- 
late the ſucceſs, and withal ſhew the growth of the houſe 
of Burgundy's greatneſs. This princeſs, notwithſtanding her 
involuntary engagement, married afterwards Borſel, a Zea- 
lander, which obliged the duke of Burgundy to make war 
upon them. Borſel being made priſoner, Jaquelina was 
forced, in order to free him, to agree, that her children, by 
her late marriage, ſhould be incapable of inheriting her do- 
minions, and to deliver all her towns to the duke of Bur- 


gundy. She lived ten years, and after her death, the duke 


of Burgundy was acknowledged for earl of Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zealand, and lord of Friſeland. Before Jaquelina's 
death, he had taken poſſeſſion of the earldoms of Zutphen 
and Namur, of which he had purchaſed the reverſion after 
the deceaſe of the earl of Namur, which happened in 1428. 
In 1430, he inherited the duchies of Brabant, Lothier, Lim- 
bourg, and the marquiſate of Anvers, by the death of Philip 
duke of Brabant his couſin, who left no iſſue. All theſe do- 
minions joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Burgundies, 
and the towns on Somme, held of the king of England, put 
him upon a level with the crowned heads. Let us return 
now to the war in France. 

[1428] The Engliſh had ſtill a great ſuperiority over king 
Charles. Though the diſpute about Hainault had diſordered 
their affairs, they were however in ſo flouriſhing a condition, 
as ſeemed to promiſe certain ſucceſs. The duke of Bre- 
tagne no longer gave them any uneafineſs. The earl of 
Richemont, his brother, was at variance with king Charles, 
without any probability of a reconciliation. The duke of 
Burgundy, freed from the Holland war, could for the fu- 
ture powerfully aſſiſt his allies. In fine, befides their num- 
berleſs garriſons in the kingdom, the regent had on foot a 
body of twenty thouſand men, and moreover expected a 
ſtrong reinforcement with the earl of Saliſbury from England. 

On the other hand, king Charles was without allies and 
without reſource. It is true, in order to obtain ſuccours 
from Scotland, he was negotiating a marriage between the 
dauphin his ſon, and Margaret daughter of king James, 
though they were yet both in their infancy. But this was a 
diſtant proſpect. Beſides, the king of Scotland had no way 
ſhewn an inclination to break the truce with the Engliſh. So, 
Charles ſeeing no appearance of ſupporting himſelf, ſeemed 
to have entirely given over all care of preventing the defigns 
of his enemies. He lived in ſurprizing indolence, without 
loofing any of his uſual diverſions. 

The conſideration of the ſtate of the affairs of the two na- 
tions, made the duke of Bedford conclude, the war would 
ſoon end, and two or three campaigns infallibly drive Charles 
out of the kingdom. He reſolved therefore to exert his ut- 
moſt, during ſo favourable an opportunity. But as he had 
many troops, it was neceſſary firſt to provide for their ſub- 
fiſtence. For that purpoſe, he held an aflembly of the chief 


men at Paris, to whom he propoſed a revocation of all the 


grants made to the church for forty years paſt. But he met 
with ſo ſtrong oppoſition from the clergy, that, not to alie- 
nate the affection of ſo powerful a body, he was obliged to 
deſiſt, and to uſe other means for the maintenance of his 
army. 


o Daughter to Reginald, lord Cobham, of Sterborough. Dugdale's Ba- 
ron. vol. II. p. 199. | 

In the mean while a parliament being ſummoned in England, met at 
Weſtminſter, October 13, which granted the king tunnage and poundage 
for two years; and of every pariſh within the realm fix ſhillings and eight 
pence for every twenty nobles in value ; and fix ſhillings and eight pence of 
every perſon that held immediately by a knight's fee, or according to the 
rate. Cotton's Abridg. p. 587, 588. In this parliament it was enacted, 
that knights of the ſhire, who, in caſe of an undue election, were by the 
12th of Henry IV. to loſe their wages; and ſheriffs, who making a falſe re- 
turn, were by the ſame ſtatutes, to pay a hundred pounds; ſhould be ad- 
mitted to have anſwer, and traverſe to inqueſts and officers before any juſtices 


ot aſſize. Statute Book. 


Before he began the execution of his projects, he 
aſhſtance of ny Bang: earl of Warwick vho ke = 
W er being appointed governor to the king. He wk 
deſigned for that place, immediately after the death of & 
duke of Exeter in 1426. But as he was neceſſary in Franc j 
his patent was not drawn up till the iſt of June this — 
Probably it was thought proper to ſtay till the earl of Saif 
bury, who was to lead a ſtrong reinforcement to the duke 
Bedford, was ready to depart. g 

The earl of Saliſbury arrived in France in July, with 4, 
thouſand men * raiſed at his own charge, purſuant tg an 
agreement with the council J. Upon his arrival at Paris the 
regent gave him the command of an army of ſixteen thou. 
ſand men. This was more than ſufficient to be maſter of th, 
field, king Charles not being able to ſet on foot any ſuch 
body of troops. The regent's deſign was, to drive Chatlc; 
beyond the Loire, knowing that when once that prince wa; 
at a diſtance, all his towns on this fide the river, would 
ſurrender of courſe for want of ſuccours. To that end, it wi; 
neceſſary to take from him the places, which preſerved the 
communication with the northern provinces, in order to de- 
prive him of all hopes of returning. 

It was with this view that the earl of Saliſbury, aſſiſted by 
the earl of Suffolk, Talbot, Faſtolff, and ſeveral other fl. 
mous leaders, marched towards the Loire, the beginning of 
Auguſt, Orleans was the moſt important place in thoſe parts, 
It belonged to the duke of Orleans, who was priſoner in Eng. 
land, ever fince the battle of Azincourt. The pretended treaty 
as I obſerved between Henry V. and the duke of Orleans coy. 
cerning the neutrality of that city, is a mere chimera, I. 
was invented to render the fiege of Orleans odious, and make 
it believed, that heaven interp6ſed in favour of France, 19 
puniſh the pretended perfidiouſneſs of the Engliſh. Be thi 
as it will, the earl of Saliſbury holding a great council of 
war, it was reſolved to beſiege Orleans. It appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, that the reſolution was taken 
without the duke of Bedford's knowledge and contrary to his 
opinion. To ſucceed in the undertaking, the neighbouring 
places which might annoy the beſiegers, were firſt to be {. 
cured. Accordingly the months of Auguſt and September 
were ſpent in that work. During that ſpace, the Engliſh 
took Jenville, Mehun, Baugence, Gergeau, Glery, Sully, and 
ſome other ſmall towns, and at laſt appeared before Orleans 
the 12th of October. | 

The French eaſily perceived, by all the Engliſh general 
proceedings, that he intended to beſiege Orleans. So, whilft 
he was elſewhere employed, they had ſent thither both men 
and ammunition ?. Gaucour, a creature of the duke of Or- 
leans, commanded there, though he was till a priſoner of 
the Engliſh, and releaſed only upon his parole, in order to 
provide his ranſom. He had even been recalled ever fince 
June. The baſtard of Orleans, d' Orval, la Hire, Nain— 
trailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, la Fayette, Graville, 
and feveral other officers of note, had thrown themſelves 
into the city, to acquire reputation in the ſervice of their ſo- 
vereign. 

The Engliſh army not being ſufficiently numerous to in- 
veſt the city on all ſides, the *. received ſuccours in 
the beginning of the ſiege. But the carl of Saliſbury, who 
conſidered this enterprize as a deciſive action for the king his 
maſter, and his own reputation, omitted nothing to deprive 
the beſieged of that advantage. He run up round the city 
ſixty forts or redoubts, called then Baſtilles. How great 
ſoever that work might be, nothing could divert him trom 
it, fince the ſucceſs of the ſiege entirely depended upon tt. 
In vain would he have puſhed his attacks, if the enemies 
could continually introduce freſh ſupplies. Befides, the ſea- 
ſon now far advanced, ſuggeſted to him, that he would be 
forced to paſs the winter in the camp, and during that time, 
be expoſed to many inſults. 

Among the ſixty forts, there were fix much ſtronger than 
the reft, upon the ſix principal avenues of the city. Thc 
French could before with eaſe introduce convoys into the 
place, and had made frequent uſe of that advantage. But 
after theſe forts were built, it was with extreme difficulty 


* He raiſed about fix thouſand ; whereof he ſent over three thouſand i 
* and came over himſelf with the reſt about Midſummer. Mouſtreles, 
ol. 37. SER 

* He was to have always with him ſix hundred men at arms, fix knights 
bannerets, thirty- four knights batchelors, aud ſeventeen hundred archers. 
And for their wages he was to have, himſelf, fix pence, eight farthing3 — 
ling a day: for each knight banneret, four pence ſterling: for each kuig | 
batchelor, two pence : for every man at arms, twelye pence a day : and 10 
each archer fix pence, Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 392 _ be 

They pulled down all the moſt conſiderable buildings in the * a 
and among the reſt twelve churches, and ſeveral monaſteries; that the & 
liſh might not make ule of them in carrying on the ſicge. Monſtrelet, 19% 


38. | The 


could, now and then, give ſome affiſtance to the 
beſieged. Upon theſe fix large redoubts the general ere&ed 
batteries, which thundered againſt the walls. But as the 
irtillery was not then in its 1 perfection , It muſt not be 
imagined, the cannons did the ſame execution as now. 

It would be tediovs to relate all the particulars of - the 
ſiege, the attacks, ſallies, and daily ſkirmiſhes, either to in- 
troduce or repulſe convoys. It may be eafily judged, that 
one of the ſtrongeſt places of France, defended by a nume- 
tous garriſon, under the conduct of the braveſt and moſt ex- 
rienced general officers then in France, and aſſaulted by 
Engliſhmen, deemed the moſt undaunted warriors in the 
world, furniſhed the beficgers and beſieged with frequent oc- 
cafions to exerciſe their valour. 

Charles cafily perceived, the taking of Orleans would de- 
dive him of the advantage of continuing the war in the 
northern provincesof the Kingdom : butas he had neither men 
nor money, could not raiſe the fiege. However, he ap- 
roached it, and came to Chinon, where he convened the 
chief men, and obtained an aid of money. Whilſt he was 
in that place, the conſtable Richemont tent him an offer of 
his ſervice. But in whatever diſtreſs he might be, and how- 
ever great his want was of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, he could no 
reſolve to forgive him. ; | 
Mean while, the ſiege was vigorouſly proſecuted. The bul- 
wark of the Tournelles being much ſhaken by the beſiegers 
cannon, and the beſieged thinking it proper to ſet it on fire, 
the Engliſh extinguiſhed the flames, and lodged themſelves 
in that poſt. Art the ſame time they became maſters of the 
tower on the bridge, from whence the whole city could be 
viewed. The taking of the tower proved fatal to the earl of 
Saliſbury. One day, as he was looking out of a window, a 
cannon - (rk fromthe city hit him on the right ſide of the head, 
carried away his check, and ſtruck out one of his eyes. He 
died a few days after at Mehun, where he had been removed b. 
This loſs, though very great to the Engliſh, interrupted not 
the ſiege. The earl of Suffolk taking the command of the 
army, continued the attacks as vigorouſly as before, aſſiſted 
by Talbot, one of the braveſt and moſt experienced captains 
of his age. 

There was nothing every day but continual aſſaults, ſallies, 
kirmiſhes, wherein the beſieged behaved with equal bravery 
and conduct. Notwithſtanding the precautions uſed by the 
Engliſh, to prevent ſuccours from being thrown into the 
city, troops and convoys were from time to time introduced, 
though always by dint of ſword. Thus the garriſon, which 
at firſt conſiſted only of twelve hundred men, was become 
tatee thouſand ſtrong by the end of December. On the other 
hand, the army of the beſiegers was increaſed to three and 
twenty thouſand, by the ſupphes perpetually ſent by the regent, 
jo that the fiege daily grew more important and difficult. 

The Engliſh had now been four months before Orleans, 
and the ſucceſs of their enterprize was ſtill doubtful. The 
regent, who was uneaſy at the length of the ſiege, was con- 
firmed more and more in his opinion, that it was a raſh un- 
dertaxing. However, to neglect nothing in his power, he 
ſent from Paris a convoy of ſalt- fiſn ©, the Lent ſeaſon of the 
year 1429 being come. He left the conduct of it to Faſtolff, 
one of the braveſt and moſt able generals the Engliſh then 
had d, and gave him a guard of ſeventeen hundred men ©. 
Charles having notice of the day the convoy was to ſet out 
from Paris, reſolved to way-lay it. He commiſſioned the 
earl of Clermont for that purpoſe, who at the head of three 
thouſand men, attacked the convoy on the road to Orleans. 
February the 12th, at ſeven in the morning, Faſtolff having 
heard of the approach of the French, had made an intrench- 
ment with his carriages, behind which he had ſecured him- 
ſelf againſt their firſt charge. It was indeed very vigorous, 
but the Engliſh ſuſtained it with ſuch reſolution, that, in- 
ſtead of being routed by the firſt ſhock, they put their ene- 
mies into extreme diforder, by the great ſlaughter of their 
men, When Faſtolff ſaw their contuſion, he ordered the 
carriages to be removed, and falling upon the French 
troops, already diſheartened, entirely defeated them with 
great ſlaughter. Sixſcore lords or officers of note fell that 
day, beſides a great number of common ſoldiers f. The 
baſtard of Orleans, who had ſallied out to affiſt the earl of 
Clermont in defeating the convoy, preſerving a preſence of 
mind in the flight, and means to re-enter the city with 


that th 


The place where the parliament fits to hear criminal cauſes. | : 

Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, died November 3, without iſſue 
male, leaving only one daughter, named Alice, who was married to Richard 
Nevil, ſon of the earl of Weſtmorland, who, upon Montacute's death was 
tiled earl of Saliſbury. He was buried at Biſham, in Berkſhire, His 
widow was married afterwards to William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 652, 053» 


* Together with artillery, ammunition, &c. the whole in four or five 
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four hundred men: This action was called the battle of 


Herrings: 

King Charles was extremely dejected upon the news of 
the defeat. He ſaw himſelf upon the point of lofing Orleans, 
and was ſenſible of the conſequences of the loſs. The thoughts 
of ſeeing the Engliſh 2 the provinces beyond the Loire, 
and thereby diſable him from continuing the war, eould not 
but touch him ſenſibly. That misfortune would infallibly 
follow, upon their being maſters of Orleans. In this diſtreſs, 
he deviſed an expedient, proper, as he thought, to rob them 
of that advantage, reckoning, they would be fo blind as not 
to ſee through his artifice. This expedient was to ſend to 
the commanding officers a power to deliver the place to the 
duke of Burgundy, to be kept in truſt to the end of the war. 
Xaintrailles and others, who were appointed to treat of the 
affair, went to Paris, and made the duke of Bedford the offer, 
who laughed art the ſtratagem. He plainly told them, it was 
a great miſtake to think, he would beat the buſh, for 
another to run away with the game. Some ſay, the duke of 
Burgundy was extremely offended with the reply, and even 
withdrew his troops from the fiege. But this is a mere in- 
vention. The duke of Burgundy had no reaſon to complain, 
that the regent refuſed to deliver a place of that importance 
to him, to pleaſe his enemies. Befides, we ſhall ſee preſently, 
the regent was very well ſatisfied with the duke of Burgundy, 
as well during the fiege as after, 

Charles, not ſucceeding, in his project, and ſeeing no other 
way to fave Orleans, began to think of retiring into Dau- 
phine, when a very extraordinary accident gave a ſudden 
turn to.the affairs of the two contending nations. We are 
going to ſce the ſtrangeſt and moſt unexpected revolution, 
ever mentioned in hiſtory. The French from vanquiſhed, 
are going on a ſudden to be victorious, and the Engliſh, 
hitherto deemed invincible, are going to be every where 
defeated, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. And what 

is more ſurprizing in this revolution, is the inſtrument by 
which it was wrought. But before I enter upon particulars, 
I muſt warn the reader, that in what I am going to relate 
concerning the ſtrange event, I follow the — authors, 
without however warranting the truth of their aflertions. 

About the end of February, 1429, a country girl, called 
Joan of Arc, a village in Domremy s in Lorrain, came to 
Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and told 
him, ſhe had received expreſs orders from God to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans, and crown king Charles at Rheims. Baudri- 
court at firſt conſidered the girl as a viſionary, but afterwards 
ſhe talking very ſenſibly in the reſt of her diſcourſes, he 
thought fit to ſend her to the king, who was ſtill at Chinon. 
Charles being informed that Joan of Arc was coming, de- 
clared that Maria d'Avignon a nun, had formerly told him, 
heaven would arm one of her ſex in defence of France. Ad- 
ding, that perhaps this girl was the perſon defigned by hea- 
ven. This was ſufficient to ſatisfy the court beforehand, that 
Joan of Arc's calling was miraculous. 'The ſupernatural 
miſſion perfectly ſquared with the ſentiments of the queen, 
of Agnes Sorrel, the king's miſtreſs, and of the principal 
courtiers, who uſed all poſſible endeavours to diſſuade the king 
from his purpoſe to retire into Dauphine. So nothing was 
more proper to divert him from that retreat than the hopes 
of a change in his fortune. However this be, in theſe diſpoſi- 
tions was Joan of Arc expected. The firſt time ſhe appeared 
at court, ſhe addrefled herſelf to the king, diſcovering him 
among all his courtiers, though ſhe had never ſeen him, and 
he had taken care to have nothing about him to diſtinguiſh 
him. He ſeemed at firſt to make no great account of the gitl. 
But as ſhe earneſtly preſſed him to credit her words, which 
were the ſame ſhe had ſpoken to Baudricourt, he reſolved to 
have her examined. The divines, her examiners, declared, 
upon what ground I know not, that her miſſion was divine. 
Then ſhe was ſent to the parliament at Poictiers, who were 
of the ſame opinion. Laſtly, to confirm that belief, the king 
declared ſhe had told him ſecrets, which no mortal knew but 
himſelf. 

Every one now being prepoſſeſſed, that Joan of Arc, com- 
monly called La Pucelle, | or the maid ] was ſent from Godto ſave 
France, ſhe was looked upon with eyes of admiration. All 
her actions, words, and geſtures were conſtrued to her advan- 
tage. There was diſcovered in her, a fine genius, ſolid judg- 
ment, greatneſs of ſoul, and a knowledge very unuſual in one 


hundred carts and carriages. Monſtrelet, fol. 40. 

4 Together with fir Thomas Rampiton, and fir Philip Hall, Hall, 
fol. 10g, | 

6 me. about a thouſand people beſides. Monſtrelet, fol. 40. 

f Between five and fix hundred. Ibid. fol. 4t. 


e She was born in 140), in the pariſh of Greux, upon the Meuſe, in 
Domremy, Vit. MSS, A. 
; er 
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of her ſex and condition. This was the common effect of 
prejudice. Thus far there is nothing that ſhould ſeem very 
ſtrange. It is eaſy to conceive, that this might be a con- 
trivance to revive the courage of the French,” and perhaps of 
the king himſelf, diſmayed at ſo many loſſes, and beholding 
the kingdom ready to fall under the dominion of foreigners. 
But that this contrivance, if it be one, ſhould ſucceed ac- 
cording to the defign of the authors, is what may indeed be 
juſt cauſe of admiration, and afford ample matter for moral 
and political reflections. 

1 while the ſiege of Orleans being vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted, Charles reſolved to throw a convoy into the city. 
Joan deſiring to be of the party, and to have arms and a 
man's habit, eaſily obtained her requeſt ®, To render her- 
ſelf more remarkable, ſhe would have a certain ſword which 
ſhe ſent for from the tomb of a knight buried in the church 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois. The convoy deſigned for Or- 
leans departed the 25th. Several French writers affirm, that 
Joan commanded the guard, and conducted the convoy 
into the city, but Monſtrelet, a cotemporary author, ſays the 
contrary. The convoy being arrived on the 2gth in the 
morning, near the Burgundian gate, the baſtard of Orleans 
made a ſally to favour their paſſage. . A fierce and bloody 
battle enſued, wherein, after a long reſiſtance, the Engliſh 
were defeated, and forced to let the convoy go in. |, , 
made her entry into Orleans, amidſt the generals, and accla- 


mations of the people, who aſcribed to her the good ſucceſs - 


of that day. 

On the 4th of May, Joan at the head of a detachment of 
the garriſon, attacked ſword in hand the fort of St. Loup, 
one of the fix largeſt before-mentioned. After a conflict of 
four hours, the fort was carried, and of the twelve hundred 
Engliſh who defended it *, four hundred were killed on the 
ſpot. Two days after, ſhe aſſaulted likewiſe the fort of St. 
John, but as it was almoſt abandoned by the Engliſh, ſhe 
met with little reſiſtance. Preſently after, without giving 
her troops any reſpite, ſhe led them againſt the fort called 
London, the moſt confiderable of the fix, built upon the 
ruins of the church of the Auguſtines. Notwithſtanding the 
gallant reſiſtance of the Engliſh, this was alſo taken with 
great loſs on their ſide. Joan's troops thought of reſting 
themſelves after ſo hard duty, but ſhe immediately marched 


them to the fort of the Tournelles. But as ſhe could not - 


attack it that evening for want of day-light, ſhe kept it in- 
veſted all night. On the morrow, at break of day, the aſſault 
began, and laſted fourteen hours without intermiſſion. The 
French were repulſed four ſeveral times, and as often renewed 
the charge, Joan animating them by her words and actions, 
though wounded with an arrow between the neck and ſhoul- 


ders. At length, about eight at night, the fort was carried 


like the reſt, and fix hundred Englith cut in pieces, In all 
theſe actions, Joan ſhewed a valour and reſolution very un- 
common in perſons of her ſex !. 

It may caſily be gueſſed how great was the conſternation 
of the Engliſh after the ill ſucceſs of that day. - The loſs of 
four of their largeſt forts not permitting them to continue 
the ſiege, they raiſed it the 12th of May, after having been 
before the place ſeven whole months. 

Here is a fragment of the duke of Bedford's letter to the 
king his nephew, after the raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, which 
ſhews how much the Engliſh, and the duke of Bedford him- 
ſelf, were diſeouraged by this unexpected event. 


* And alle thing there proſpered for you till the tyme of 
the fiege of Orleans taken in hand, God knoweth by what 
advis. At the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen to the 
perſone of my couſin of Salyſbury, whom God aſſoile, there 
felle, by the hand of God as it ſeemeth, a great ſtrooke upon 
your peuple that was affembled there in grete nombre, cauſed 
in grete partie, as y trowe, of lakke of ſadde beleve, and of 
unlevefulle doubte, that thei hadde of a diſciple and lyme of the 
feende, called the Pucelle, that uſed fals enchauntments and 
ſorcerie. The whiche ſtrooke and diſcomfiture not oonly 
leſſed in grete partie the nombre of your peuple there, but as 
well withdrowe the courage of the remenant in merveillous 


b After ſhe had been about two months with the king at Chinon, Mon- 
ſtrelet, fol. 41. | 


In the dead time of the night, and in a great ſtorm of rain and thunder. 
Hall, fol. 107. 

£ Among the reſt were ſlain William Gladdiſdale, the captain, and the 
lords Molyns and Poynings. Hall, fol. 107. Stow's Ann. p. 4370. 

| But Monſtrelet obſerves, that though Joan was at the head of theſe ſe- 
yeral actions, and had the glory of them, yet they were chiefly performed 
by thoſe noble knights and captains, who had ſo bravely defended Orleans, 
fol. 43. In theſe attacks the r loſt near eight thouſand men, and the 
French not above a hundred. Ibid, 

= This fragment, which is without date, is placed wrong in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, among the records of the year 1428. Rapin 


About three hundred of them were ſlain at the taking of the place, Mon- 


wyſe, and couraiged your adverſe partie and ennemyg to . 
ſemble hem ſorthwith in-grete nombre &c. =,” Us 


The raifing of the ſiege of Orleans uſhered in the de 
the Engliſh affairs. From that time the French an 
liſh ſeem to have mutually changed tempers and charad 
The Engliſh were ſeized with a ſpirit of fear and amazeme,. 
whilſt the French were filled with a courage, almoſt entice. 
loſt ſince the battles of Azincourt and Vernueil. Though 1 
ter raiſing of the fiege, the French exceeded not fix thouſang, 
they fearleſsly and briſkly purſued the Engliſh, who, tho, 9 
they were ſtill ſuperior in number, retreated in a ſtrange Fe 
order. Their conſternation was ſuch, that they kney n 8 
what they did. Inſtead of keeping together, to withſtang 
their enemies, they amuſed themſelves with throwing nume. 
rous garriſons into the places, conquered before the fi: a 
about the Loire. By that means they ſo weakened hy 
ſelves, that they were no longer able to face their enemies 
who were cloſely purſuing them. As they dreaded a battle 
as much as they were wont to defire it, they retired  , 
diſtance, and gave the French time to retake the places gy. 
after another. The earl of Suffolk was made priſoner in Ger. 
geau, where he had imprudently ſhut bimſelf up, with four 
hundred men only ®, which muſt have proceeded from bis 
conſternation at the defeat of his troops. Of all the places in 
thoſe parts, Baugenci held out the longeſt, but could got 
help undergoing the ſame fate with the reſt. In ſhort, gif. 
order and confuſion had ſo poſſeſſed the Engliſh, that Charles 
by Joan's advice, *reſolved to be crowned at Rheims. And 
yet the city was ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh. Befides 
there was a neceſſity, of traverſing above one hundred and 
twenty miles of the enemies” country, and of taking ſeveral 
places, which at any other time he would not have ventured 
to approach. Strange effect of the terror ſtruck into the Eng- 
liſh by a woman, and of the confidence inſtilled into their 
enemies by the ſame ! | 

The conſtable Richemont, ſeeing the proſperity of the 
king's affairs, began to abate of his haughtineſs. Hitherto he 
imagined himſelt neceſſary, but the late events made him 
ſenſible he might be entirely forgot, and loſe his ſhare of the 
glory the king was probably going to acquire. In this be— 
lief, he aſſembled all his friends, and forming a body of 
twelve hundred horſe and twelve thoufand foot, he marched 
to join the king, who was then before Baugenci. The duke 
of Bretagne doubtleſs connived at that levy in his country, the 
late revolution cauſing him to alter his meaſures. Whilſt 
the conſtable was upon his march, la Trimouille, who de- 
fired not his company at court, artfully perſuaded the king 
he was coming with a numerous army, to have his perſon in 
his power. This firſt impreſſion ſo affected the king, that he 
was going to raiſe the fiege of Baugenci, and give the con- 
ſtable battle, but upon better information, was pleaſed to re- 
ceive him with his ſuccours. The terms however were very 
mortifying to a prince of his character. It was required of 
him, that he ſhould not pretend to govern the King, nor be 
preſent at the coronation, where la Trimouille was unwilling 
to be outſhone. | | 

Baugenci being taken, the king had intelligence, that the 
Engliſh were aflembling in Beauce. Whereupon Charles 
holding a council of war, it was unanimouſly reſolved to give 
them battle. Indeed there was no probability of going to 
Rheims, with the enemies in the rear. Charles's army was then 
ten thouſand ſtrong 2 including the Bretons, brought by the 
conſtable. But of the twenty two thouſand Engliſh lately be'ore 
Orleans there was left but fix thouſand with Talbot, who had 
taken the command of the army, after Suffolk was priſoner. 
By an effect of the great amazement of the Engliſh, fince the 
affair of Orleans, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized near 
Patay by the French, who appeared in fight before they had 
heard any thing of them. They had ſcarce time to draw up, 
which was done in ſuch confuſion, that they made but a very 
faint refiſtance. Talbot alone maintained the fight, by his 
valour and conduct, but at laſt, the general being taken pri- 
ſoner, the Engliſh army was * with the loſs of tuo 
thouſand five hundred men?. Faſtolff run away with the 


Cline of 
d Eng. 


ſtrelet, fol. 44. Two hundred, ſays Hall, and among them ſir Alexander 
de la Pole, the earl of Suffolk's brother, fol. 108. | 

v Here muſt be ſome miſtake either in the author or in the printer, ſince 
Rapin ſays above, the Bretons alone were thirteen thouſand two hundred 
Probably the Bretons were not ſo numerous, as is faid above. P. * 
ſays, they did not exceed twelve hundred. Tom VI. p. 69. Hall, fol. 
108, Stow and Hall fay, the French army conſiſted of twenty three thou- 
ſand men, fol. 108. p. 370. Ek” 4 

» Monſtrelet ſays, there were about eighteen hundred Engliſh killed, an 
between a hundred and fix ſcore taken priſoners ; the chief of whom were 
the lords Scales, Talbot, Hungerford, fir Thomas Rampſton, &c. fol. 45 
According to Hall, about twelve hundred were flain, and forty taken Pfr. 
ſoners, fol. 108. The 
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ing troops, ſeized by one of thoſe ſudden terrors, which, 
for the time, deprive a man of the uſe of his reaſon, and 
may happen to the moſt couragious 4. 
if the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was a great check to 
the affairs of the Engliſh, the defeat of Patay was a no leſs 

jevous and fatal blow to them. The regent ſaw himſelf 
forced to Keep within the walls of Paris, being unable to 

ar in the field, to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemies. 
Mean while Charles improved his advantages. Lewis III. 
duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, his brother-in-law, being 
returned from Naples, where he had made a long ſtay, 
brought him immediately after the battle of Patay, a ſupply 
of ſeveral brave officers, who had attended him into Italy, 
and were come back with him into France, 

King Charles's adherents increaſing, as his affairs became 
more proſperous, he reviewed his troops at Gien, and found 
them augmented to fifteen thouſand men. He gave a part 
to the conſtable to make a diverſion in Normandy, or rather, 
under that honourable pretence to remove him, that he might 
not aſſiſt at the coronation, according to agreement. The 
earl of Perdriac had another part, to carry the war into 
Guienne. Theſe two detachments were but five thou- 


the road to Rheims, knowing there was no army in the field 
to oppoſe him. In paſſing through Burgundy, he ſummoned 
Auxerre, which promiſed to follow the example of the prin- 
cipal towns of Champagne. Troye and Chilon ſurrendered 
upon the firſt ſummons. A few days after, the inhabitants 

Rheims drove the Engliſh garriſon out of the city, and 
ſent deputies to the king, to preſent to him the keys of their 
gates. Thus every thing ſucceeding to his wiſh, Charles 
entered Rheims © in triumph, and was crowned eee, af- 
ters. The ceremony being ended, Joan would have retired, 
affirming, ſhe had nothing more to do, after executing what 
God had commanded. But the king preſſed her fo earneſtly, 
that at laſt he prevailed with her to ſtay. 

It is now time to fee what was tranſacting in England, 
during the late fatal revolution in France. The quarrel ſtill 
ſubſiſted between the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who was returned to London. As the prelate's 
new dignity rendered him more haughty than ever, the duke 
of Gloceſter took occaſion from that dignity to give him a 
ſenſible mortification. St. George's day, patron of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, being at hand, the cardinal was to 
officiate as biſhop of Wincheſter. But the duke of Gloceſter, 
and his friends, oppoſed it, affirming, he could not hold the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter with the dignity of cardinal ©, with- 
out the king's expreſs licence. The affair being brought be- 
fore the council, it was reſolved that the cardinal ſhould not 
officiate as biſhop of Wincheſter, and two lords were ſent to 
give him notice thereof. Next day, he came himſelf to the 
board, and demanded upon what foundation he was deprived 
of his right. He was told, it was for fear of prejudicing 
the prerogatives of the crown, and the council perfiſted in 
their reſolution. Hence the cardinal perceived his adver- 
ſary's intereſt to be ſtill much greater than his. ; 

Shortly after, the prelate received the pope's bull, appoint- 
ing him his legate in Germany, and general of the cruſade 
againſt the Bohemian heretics. The pope's view was to draw 
a powerful aid from England againſt the Hufhtes® : nay, it 
is not unlikely, that as he greatly favoured king Charles, his 
defign was to weaken England, by draining the Kar. ena of 
men and money, under colour of the cruſade. owever, 
the cardinal receiving the bull the beginning of June this 
year, though it was dated March the 18th, 1427-8, preſented 
to the king and council a petition, defiring leave to publiſh 
the cruſade, He prayed likewiſe, that he might have power 
to levy in England five hundred lances, and five thouſand 
archers, and to appoint the generals and officers of the army. 


The Engliſh could not agree about the place and manner of fighting, 
whether it ſhould be on foot or on horſeback ; which was the chief cauſe of 
their defeat. Beſides, they had neglected to provide themſelves with ſharp 
takes, which uſed to be their main defence, againſt the enemies“ cavalry. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 45. Sir John Faſtolff had the garter, of which he was a 


knight, taken from him by the regent, for running away, but it was reſtored 
to him again. Hall, fol. 108. 


* July 6. Monſtrelet, fol. 47. 
July 8. Ibid. P. Daniel ſays. it was the 15th. Tom. VI. p. 71. 
*—Quia erat res inviſa eſſe cardinalem, & fimiliter retinere in Anglia 
epiſcopatum W ntonienſem.— Rymer's Fed. tom. X. p. 414. 
There will be a latge account of theſe people in the hiſtory of the coun- 
eil of Baſil, in the ſtate of the church, at the end of the reign of Henry VII. 
That is, be laid out upon merchandiſes, which were to be delivered to 
— 2 engaged in the cruſade, and by them exported. Rymer's Fœd. 
m. X. P» 420, | f 
A Rocheſter, on July 1. Ibid. p. 424. 
July 16. Ibid. p. 432. Wb, 
* There are three kings at arms in England ; _—_ garter, clarencieux, 
and norroy, Gatter is the principal, inſtituted by Henry V, as is related 
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His petition being examined in council, it was reſolved to 
grant it in part, under the following reſtrictions : | 

That no perſon ſhould be obliged to contribute money for 
the cruſade, but every one give what he pleaſed. That the 


ſums thus voluntarily furniſhed ſhould be put into ſuch hands: 


as the council ſhould nominate. That the gold or filver 
ſhould not be conveyed beyond ſea, but expended in the 
kingdom w. | | 

That the cardinal ſhould be empowered to levy only two 
hundred and fifty lances, and two thouſand five hundred 
archers : that even this ſhould be granted, only on condition, 
that the pope out of regard to the Ting and kingdom, ſhould 
not impoſe any tax on the laity or clergy. 

That no ſoldiers ſerving in France ſhould be liſted or re- 
ceived among the troops of the cruſade. 1 

That the cardinal ſhould give the eouncil fufficient ſecurity 
for the return of the troops. 


That he ſhould effectually uſe his intereſt to induce the 


king of Scotland to leave England iti quiet, and obſerve the - 


truce, 


That in en Fae cruſade, it ſhould exprefly be ſaid, 
that it was with the king's aſſent and licence. | 


— 


That the officers ſhould be nominated by the cardinal, but 


commiſſioned by the king. 

That it ſhould be the ſame with regard to the conſtable, 
or commander in chief of the army. ; 

That if the cruſade did not take place, the money fur- 


niſhed by private perſons ſhould not be employed without 
the king's approbation. ; 


By theſe reſtrictions may be ſeen, how careful the council 
was to hinder the pope's exerciſing in the kingdom, an au- 
thority but too much abuſed by his predeceſſors. 

Mean while, the news of the battle of Patay flying into 
England, cauſed a great conſternation, and made it eaſily 
judged that the regent. wanted a ſudden and powerful aid. 
And therefore, without loſing a moment, the council ordered 
new levies, the command whereof was defigned for fir John 
Ratcliffe. But as in the preſent poſture of affairs in France, 


it would have been very,imprudent to ſend troops into Bo- 


hemia, the council reſolved to make ſome alteration in what 
was granted to the cardinal of Wincheſter. Upon this ur- 
gent occaſion, a new agreement was made * with him, whereby 

e engaged to ſerve in France under the duke of Bedford, till 
the end of December, with the troops of the cruſade, pro- 
vided they were not employed in any fiege. 

A few days after Y arrived from France garter king at 
arms *, with inſtructions from the regent, to inform the 
council of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. The ſub- 
ſtance of his inſtructions was as follows: 


I. That it was neceſſary to haſten the departure of Rat- 
cliffe's and the cardinal's troops, and inform the regent of the 
preciſe time of their embarkation. 

II. The dauphin (tor ſo the regent called king Charles) 
was maſter of Troye, Chalon, and ſeveral other places, ſome 
of which had voluntarily ſurrendered. That he was to enter 


that very day, July the 16th, the city of Rheims, where he 


would be crowned, and afterwards intended to exert his ut- 


moſt to take Paris, but ſhould find it more difficult than he 


imagined. 

Itt. That the duke of Burgundy had fully diſcharged his 
duty, and the city of Paris, had it it not been for him, would 
have been loſt before now. That he was departed that day 


. for Artois, to haſten his troops, and join them with the 


Engliſh army. | 
IV. That the regent was to ſet out within two days for 
Normandy and Picardy, where he would draw the garriſons 


together, and expect the troops that were to come from Eng- 
land, 


above, p. 492, note. His bufineſs is to attend knights of the garter at 
their ſolemnity, and to marſhal the funerals of the greater nobility.” Cla«x 
rencieux was created by Edward IV. who upon attaining the dukedom of 
Clarence by the death of his brother, made the herald belonging to the duke 
of Clarence, a king at arms, and called him Clarentius. His propet office is 


to marſhal the funerals of the leſſer nobility, or gentry, on the ſouth fide of 


the Trent. Norroy's office is the ſame on the north fide of the Trent, as 
appears by his name, the northern king, The bufineſs of the heralds is 
hkewiſe to denqunce war, to proclaim peace, or to be employed in the king's 
martial meſſages. They are judges alſo of gentlemens' arms, marſhal all 
the ſolemnities at the coronation of princes, & t. Verſtegan deriyes the word 
herald from here, an army, and healt, a champion, as mueh as to ſay, the 
champion of the army, Befides the three kings there are fix other pro- 

rly called heralds, as they were created to attend dukes, &c. viz. York, 

ancaſter, Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor. There are four 
more called marſhals or purſuivants at arms, who commonly ſucceed in the 


places of heralds ; namely, blue mantle, rouge croſs, rouge dragon, and 
porte cullis, TOM 


* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bretagne, 
6Q ; Between 
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v. Laſtly, The council of France moſt humbly beſought 
the king to come and be crowned at Paris. 


Upon this laſt article it was reſolyed that the young king, 
now eight years old, ſhould go into France and be erowned, 
but ſhould firſt be crowned in England b. 


In purſuance of this reſolution, the ceremony of the co- 
ronation was performed on the 6th of November, fix days 
after ; the parliament then aſſembled, ordered the dignity of 
protector and defender of the church to be ſuppreſſed, but 
that the duke of Glocefter ſhould keep that o firſt coun- 
ſellor to the king. This was a very great as well as unex- 
pected mortification to that prince. Indeed, as the king's 
coronation increaſed not his capacity, the kingdom ſeemed 
ſtill to require a protector. But it was pretended, the 
protectorſhip was inconſiſtent with the dignity of a 
ctowned head. We ſhall ſee hereafter, this rule was not al- 
ways obſerved. The duke however ſubmitted to the ordi- 
nance as far as it concerned him, the rights of his brother the 
duke of Bedford remaining entire. | 

Whilſt the preparations were making in England for the 
coronation, Charles continued his conqueſts with great rapi- 
dity. However his coronation had detained him eleven days 
at Rheims. If the regent had then been provided with an 
army, he might eafily have incloſed him in that corner of 
France where he had but few places, ſurrounded with the 
enemiesꝰ garriſons. But the duke was then in Picardy with 
few troops, expecting thoſe that were come from England. 
Charles therefore improved the advantage procured by that 

rince's diſtance. The inhabitants of the Engliſh towns being 

or the moſt part well inclined to him, nothing hindered them 

from ſhewing him marks of their affection, ſince the duke of 
Bedford had been forced to weaken the 2 to compoſe 
an army. Hence it was, that in a very ſhort ſpace, Charles 
became maſter of Soiflons, Provins, Chatau-Thierry, Crepi, 
and ſome other places, even before they were attacked, the 
Engliſh garriſons not being ſtrong enough to prevent the 
burghers from following their inclination. 

Mean time the duke of Bedford having at laſt received the 
expected ſupplies, began to march* in order to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the enemy 4. At Crepi, Charles heard, the duke 
was advancing to give him battle. A few days after, the two 
armies were very near one another on a large plain, where 
nothing hindered their engaging. The number of the troops 
on both fides was nearly equal, but as the king had more 
horſe, the regent was unwilling to attack him. Befides, the 
fituation of his affairs required that he ſhould not fight with- 
out advantage, and therefore he ordered his camp to be 
ſtrongly intrenched. He hoped the impetuous humour of 


the French would cauſe them to commit the ſame fault as at 


Verneuil, and on many other occaſions, and that they would 
endeavour to force his intrenchments, in which caſe he pro- 
miſed himſelf certain victory. But for once he was deceived 
in his expeRation, Charles grown wiſe by ſo many former 
inſtances, was content with facing him, and trying to draw 
him out of the lines without venturing an attack, the ſucceſs 
whereof appeared very doubtful. Ar laſt, finding the Eng- 
lich kept their ſtation, he left his, in order to purſue his con- 
queſts, knowing that moſt of the towns were ready to re- 
ceive him. The regent followed him cloſe, but as he would 
run no hazard without an apparent advantage, he had the 
mortification to ſee him enter Senlis, Beauvais, Compeigne, 
Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lagni, Bray, Gournay, Melun, 
Sens. All theſe places opened their gates to the king, being 
no longer awed by the garriſons which the regent had been 
forced to draw out. : 

On the other hand, the conſtable Richemont, who was in 
Normandy, having found means io augment his troops to the 
number of eight thouſand, had taken Evreux, and threatened 
the whole province. The duke of Bedford fearing, he would 
make greater progreſs, haſtened thither, not being able to 
bear the thoughts of lofing a country, from whence flowed 
in a great meaſure his ſubſiſtence. 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was employed in Normandy, 
Charles, maſter of the field in the ifle of France, approached 
Paris, and encamped at Montmartre. He immediately pub- 
liſhed a general pardon for the Parifians, imagining that ter- 


b Between theſe tranſactions and the king's coronation, a parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, on September 22, which granted the king a tenth and a 
fifteenth ; and continued the ſubſidy of wools, and tunnage and poundage 
as before. Cotton's Abridg. p. 591, 592, &c.—In this parliament it was 
enacted, that every city, borough, — town in the kingdom, ſhould have, 
at their own charge, a common balance, and weights ſealed, according to 
the ſtandard of the exchequer, in the keeping of the mayor, or conſtable ; 
at which balance, all the inhabitants of the ſame city or town were to weigh 
without paying any thing; but ſtrangers were to pay.—It was alſo enacted, 
that whereas knights of the ſhires had of late been choſen by outrageous and 
excefive numbers of people, and of fmall ſubſtance ; for the future, the ſaid 
knights ſhall be clected in every county, by people dwelling and reſident in 


rifled at his conqueſts, they would take up a A 
the Engliſh out of the — But the — dad _ dire 
matters, that not a man ſtirred. At laſt, findin e 
expect nothing from the citizens, he attacked the fuburts f 
St. Honorius, but his troops were repulſed with e y ot 
Joan, who had greatly expoſed herſelf in that affault wa 
2 ** thrown into the ditch. She was thought to be 
e ut being dr 
on arched g drawn out in the night, the recovered of 
The ſeaſon not permitting the two armies to k 
any longer, Charles = and paſſed the winds. 8 
es. he regent likewiſe, after driving the conſtable ou = 
ormandy, returned to Paris. During the winte on 
ried by ſcalade, St, Dennis and Lagni, which y 
noyed the Pariſians. 

Before we cloſe the occurrences of this year, it mug 
be forgot to ſhew, how the duke of Burgundy flood affe 
ſince the revolution in the Engliſh affairs. However ” 
perous Charles might be, he was ſenſible it was not ſuffcie n 
unleſs he could gain fo potent an enemy as the duke of Bur. 
gundy. The truth is, if that prince had thought fit to No 
the Engliſh with all his forces, he would have doubtleſ 
prevented the revolution. Nay, if aſter the raiſing of "> 
9 of Orleans, he had been willing to aid them in proporticy 
to his power, he would ſtill have turned the ſeale on thei; 
ſide. But he had been for ſome time taking other meaſure; 
His policy ſuggeſted to him, that by too powerfully afiting 
the Engliſh, he ſhould procure himſelf troubleſome maſters 
as he had already experienced in the affair of Hainault. Ard 
therefore, ſince he was to have a ſovereign, he choſe much 
rather to ſee a prince of his blood on the throne of France 
than a foreigner, But he carefully concealed his ſentiments. 
leſt both parties ſhould take the advantage of them againſ 
him. It was manifeſt, that in openly ſhewing his inclination 
to abandon the Engliſh, he would have done himſelf great 
prejudice. King Charles would become leſs eager to — 
with him, and perhaps the duke of Bedford would bn 
endeavoured to prevent him, by making a ſeparate peace 
with the French, excluſive of him. This was at leaſt whit 
the duke of Burgundy had reaſon to fear, conſidering the 
— of the affairs of the Engliſh, ſince the battle of 

-w4 He reſolved therefore to continue to affiſt the Eng- 
liſh i, but ſo as to give Charles ſome hopes, his reſentmen 
was abated, He rightly judged, that in taking this court 
he ſhould procure better terms, or at worſt, might remain 
in his preſent ſituation, till what he defired was offelcd. 
Charles having had ſome intimation of the duke of Bur- 
Lang diſpoſition, diſpatched ſecret agents to treat with 

im, but the duke thought it not yet time to diſcover him{cl!. 
He was apprehenſive that if the duke of Bedford ſhould kno: 
it, he would without him agree with king Charles; whercss 
his intent was to make his own peace at the expence of the 
Engliſh, The ſequel manifeſtly ſnewed this to be his deſign. 
Moſt certain it is, he was now determined, though he did 
not think fit to begin the negotiation ſo early. A remark- 
able inſtance this, of the inſtability of ſeemingly the ficongel! 
alliances. Sad effect of infincerity too common among men, 
and from which, princes in particular are not free. As, not- 
withſtanding their treaties they cannot truſt one another, 
they live in continual fear of being deceived by their allies, 
And therefore, taking for granted they may by them be 
abandoned, they endeavour to prevent them, and without 
ſcruple break their engagements upon the proſpect of any 
conſiderable advantage. Let a man run over all the hiſto- 
ries, as well antient as modern, and he will ſcarce find any 
one alliance of moment, but what was violated by ſome no- 
torious deceit. | | 

[1430] It would be difficult to deſcribe the concern, com- 
plaints and murmurings in England upon the turn of affairs 
with France. Some blamed the generals for not diſcharging 
their duty. Others, perceiving no natural cauſe of ſo ſur- 
priſing a change, affirmed it muſt have happened by the ma- 
lice of the devil, who had made uſe of Joan for his inftru- 
ment, and boldly aſſerted ſhe was a witch. In ſhort, ſome 
threw all the blame on the council and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. They juſtly taxed them with unſeaſonably proſe- 
cuting the affair of Hainault, when, if all the forces of Eng- 


7 he car. 
ery much an. 


the ſame counties, whereof every one ſhall have land or tenement, to the 
value of forty ſhillings by the year, at the leaſt, above all charges; and tha! 
they which ſhall be jo choſen, ſhall be dwelling and reſident within the fun, 
counties. Statute 8 Henry VI. cap. 5. 7. In the parliament 10 Heuwy VI. 
_ 1432) it was declared, that the 1aid forty ſhillings pet annum muſt be 
recenoid, 
© With about ten thouſand men, Monſtrelet, fol. 47. 
d And ſent Charles a challenge, from Monſtereau-faut Y onne, dated 
Auguſt 7, Idem, fol. 48. Hall, fol. 109. 
. © For two days. Monſtrelet, fol, 49. Hall, fol. 109. 


The duke ot Bedford had then with him near eight hundred men be- 


longing to the duke of Burgundy, Monſtrelet, fol. 48. In 
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land had been united againſt France, they would have in- 
fallibly finiſhed the conqueſt of that kingdom. In .a word, 
nothing but complaints were heard from all parts, every one 
ſeeking in the faults of the miniſtry for a cauſe of ſo fatal a 
revolution. Among all the reflections caſt on the govern- 
ment, the council took particular notice of their reaſoning, who 
ſaid, ©* It was a very great error to keep the French princes, 
and particularly the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, ſo long 

riſoners in England. That none could be ignorant, what 

eat advantages were reaped by the late king from the diſſen- 
— of the French. That conſequently, the priſoners ſhould 
have been ſent home, where probably they would have re- 
newed their old quarrels : whereas detaining them captive 
had procured France a tranquility deſtructive to England. 
That at. leaſt, if the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had been 
in France with king Charles, the Engliſh would have had 
more conſiderable aids from the duke of Burgundy than what 
he had hitherto furniſhed. In ſhort, it was not yet too late 
to releaſe theſe two princes, and as England was drained by 
the continuance. of ſo tedious a war, their ranſoms might 
ſerve to put things upon a better foot.” Theſe reaſons 
ſeemed very plauſible. But, on the other hand, the late 
king's orders concerning the priſoners, were to the duke of 
Gloceſter and the council, a law which they durſt not pretend 
to violate 5, | 

There were, however, as to the duke of Bourbon in par- 
ticular, reaſons which might have induced the council to 
overlook the late King's orders. In 1421, that prince made a 
treaty with Henry V. promiſing to ſwear to the peace of 
Troye, to pay ſuch a ſum for his ranſom, and deliver two of 
his ſons and his fortified towns in hoſtage, till his engage- 
ments were fully performed. Henry V. dying before the 
treaty was executed, 1t was renewed with ſome alteration in 
1428, and young Henry had received as king of France the 
duke's homage. There was nothing wanting but the ratifi- 
cation, which was deferred only for fear the people would 
not approve of the proceeding. In ſhort, this year 1430, all 
dificulties were ſurmounted, and the treaty was ratified. But 
ſome obſtacles occurred in the execution, which hindered the 
duke from being ſet at liberty. He died at laſt in England 
in 1433 Þ, after an eighteen years captivity. | ; 

Another reaſon, inducing the council to treat with the 
duke of Bourbon, was the hopes, his ranſom would help to 
defray the charges of the king's journey, who was ready to 
depart for France. That means failing, there was a neceſſity 
of having recourſe to loans, which plainly diſcovered the low 
condition of the treaſury, and with what difficulty ſufficient 
funds, for carrying on the war were found *. 

Henry departed at length, on the 24th of April, attended 
by great numbers of the nobility, and particularly the cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter, who was appointed chief counſellor of 
the king, with a large ſalary k. This honourable pretence 
was uſed to keep him out of the realm, leſt in the king's ab- 
ſence, and under the duke of Gloceſter's regency, who was 
made guardian, their diſſenſions might breed diſturbances, 
Henry being arrived at Calais, made but a ſhort ſtay there. 
He proceeded immediately to Roan, where he ſpent almoſt 
all the reſt of the year, whilſt preparations were making at 
Paris for his coronation, which could not be finiſhed till De- 
cember. About the middle of the month he came to the me- 
tropolis, where he was crowned | on the 17th, with all the ſo- 
lemnity the circumſtances of the time would permit. 

Whilſt the king was at Roan, the duke of Bedford uſed 
all his endeavours to reſtore his affairs. He had foreſeen the 
duke of Burgundy's deſigns, and as he was ſenfible of the 
conſequences, neglected nothing to prevent them. It coſt 
aim Champagne and la Brie, or at leaſt the places he ſtill had 
in thoſe provinces, which he was forced to deliver to him, 
to ſecure him in the alliance of England. But withal, he was 
enabled, by that means to ſtop the progreſs of Charles, who 
had carried on his conqueſts with a wonderful rapidity. 

Another inducement to keep for ſome time, the duke of 
Burgundy in the intereſt of the Engliſh, was his third mar- 


In the beginning of this year, namely, on January 12, a parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, which continued tunnage and 3 e for two years, and 
ordered, over and above the ſaid tunnage, a ſubſidy of like value of all mer- 
chant ſtrangers. They alſo gave one tenth and one fifteenth, and, a third 
of both ; and moreover granted, that every lay perſon, holding by a whole 
knight's fee, ſhould pay to the king twenty ſhillings, and 1o according to the 
value, under or over; and the clergy ſhould pay the ſame, for lands pur- 
chaſed fince the 2oth of Edward I. And that all other perſons having any 

ereditaments, to the value of twenty pounds over all repriſes, not holden 
as above, ſhould pay unto the king twenty ſhillings, Cotton's Abridg. p. 
97s r this parliatnent it was enacted, that every wey of cheeſe 
ould contain thirty cloves, and every clove ſeveu pounds, Statutes, 9. 
Hen. VI. c. 8. | 

He died Januar 5, 1434. See Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 602. 

Orders were alſo ifſaed out, for all that were worth forty pounds per 
zunum, to come and take upon them the order of knighthood. Rymer's 
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riage with Iſabella of Portugal , near relation to the king of 
England ®, and who had not the ſame affinity with king 
Charles, as Bona of Artois, his former wife. So, the duke 
of Bedford receiving an aid from the duke of Burgundy e, 
took the field, and became maſter, in the iſle of France, of 
ſeveral places, which though of little conſequence in. them- 
ſelves, were of great importance, as they were incommo- 
dious to Paris. | 5 

Shortly after, the duke of Burgundy himſelf entered 
France, at the head of a powerful army. He retook firſt 
Torſy and Soiſſons, and then befieged Compeigne. Flavy: 
commanded in that place, with a numerous garriſon, and fix 
months proviſions. Upon the firſt news of the ſiege, the 
maid of Orleans, and Xaintrailles, threw themſelves into the 
town, not without the governor's ſecret indignation, who 
eaſily ſaw they were come to rob him of the honour of the 
defence. 

On the 2;th of May, Joan made a fally, and fought with 
great conduct and reſolution. At length, being forced to 
retreat, ſhe put herſelf in the rear, and now and then made 
a ſtand, to ſtop the enemies, by whom ſhe was preſſed. In 
that manner ſhe ſecured all her men, but, when ſhe would 
have entered the town, found the gates ſhut and the draw- 
bridge up. Ir is ſaid, this was done by the governor's order, 
who was glad to deſtroy her, pretending he did not know ſhe 
was ſtill without. But that circumſtance is not well proved p. 
However it be, Joan finding no way to eſcape her purſuers, 
ſurrendered herſelf priſoner to the baſtard of Vendome, who 
immediately delivered her to the earl of Ligny 4, the duke of 
Burgundy's general. The duke of Bedford, overjoyed, that 
Joan was in the hands of his allies, demanded her ſo ear- 
neſtly of the earl of Ligny, that the general could not deny 
him. He required however, a reward ſuitable to the im- 
portance of ſuch a priſoner. Some time after, the town was 
relieved by the earl of Vendome r, who introduced troops and 
ammunition, when it was almoſt reduced to extremity. 
Whereupon the earl of Ligny, commander in chief, ſeeing 
no likelihood of ſucceeding, raiſed the ſiege, and the duke 
of Burgundy, who had remained at Noyan, retired into Artois. 

1 pals over in filence numberleſs attempts of both ſides, and 
divers ſkirmiſhes, which contributed bur little to the decifion 
of the general affair. It will however be proper to obſerve, 
that Joan's pretended inſpiration had made ſo deep an impreſ- 
ſion in the minds of the French, that marſhal Bouſſac and 
Xaintrailles, ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by an artifice, 
which, doubtleſs, would not have produced its effect, had it 
not been ſupported by that prepoſſeſſion A ſhepherd living 
near Roan, came and told the marſhal, that heaven had re- 
vealed to him a certain private way, by which, he would lead 
him into the city of Roan. Bouflac, imparting the ſecret to 
Xaintrailles, they were both of opinion, the opportunity 
ſhould not be neglected. So, perſuaded as they were, that 
they had God himſelf for their guide, they marched with a 
body of choſen troops after the ſhepherd, who led them into 
an ambuſh, where Talbot expected them. Their troops were 
cut in pieces, and Xaintrailles remained a priſoner in the 
hands of the Engliſh. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable events in France, during 
the year 1430, with regard to the war. We muſt now ſee 
what paſſed in England. 

During the cardinal of Wincheſter's abſence, the duke of 
Gloceſter created him troubles, which gave him no ſmall 
uneafineſs. The duke told the council that the cardinal 
intended to leave the king, and return to his place in the 
council, with deſign to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom; 
that his intention was the more criminal, as he meant to uſe 
the pope's authority, to free himſelf from the obligation to 
aſſt the king in France, which was viſibly ſubjecting the or- 
ders and regulations of the council, to a foreign power. 
Upon theſe complaints, the council iſſued out a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting all the king's ſubjects, of what rank ſoever, 


on pain of impriſonment, to attend the cardinal, if he left 


the King without leave. 


Feed. tom. X. p, 449- , 
* Four thoutand pounds a year. Ibid. p. 456. 
1 By the cardinal of Wincheſter, 


m In honour of this marriage, he inſtituted the order of the golden Fleece. 
Monſttelet, fol. 54, 55. 


» She was daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Philippa, eldeſt 
daughter of John of Gaunt, 


o Fifecen hundred men, for which he was to receive fifty thouſand ſaluts 
of gold. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 4 


4. 455. ; 
Þ Monſtrelet ſays, ſhe was pulled of . by an archer, fol. 58. 
4 amy de Luxemburg, 
r Hall ſays, the duke of Burgundy withdrew his troops, to go and take 
poſſeſſion of Brabant, fallen to him by the death of the duke ; whereupon 


the Engliſh, deprived of this aſſiſtance, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, fol. 
115. 
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On the 8th of November, a truce of one year was con- 
cluded at London with the king of Caſtile, to commence May 
the 1ſt, 1431. | . 

About the middle of December, the embaſſadors of Eng- 
land, ſigned at Edinburgh, a five years truce: with Scotland, 
to begin the ſame day, with that made with Caſtile. 

\ [1431] Joan having been in the hands of the Engliſh, 
ever fince the fiege of Gompelne, the duke of Bedford had 
ordered her to be carried to Roan, where he intended to ſa- 
crifice her, to the vengeance, ' he believed due to the Engliſh 
nation. There was, doubtleſs great policy in that reſolution, 
All France was poſſeſſed with the notion, that ſhe was ſent 
from God, and the Engliſh ſoldiers imagined, that in fight- 
ing againſt her, they had to deal with the devil. Wherever 
ſhe appeared, they deemed the French troops invincible. At 
leaſt, the terror that had ſeized their ſouls, and the ſtrange 
alteration thereby wrought in them, cannot be aſcribed to 
any other cauſe. It was therefore of the utmoſt importance 
to undeceive them. The taking of Joan-had already begun 
to produce that effect. It was very naturally inferred, that 
had ſhe ated by God's command, there was no probability 
of her falling into ſuch a misfortune. But, to confirm this 
firſt impreſſion, it was not improper to inſinuate to the terri- 
fied Engliſh, that ſhe had done nothing, but by way of witch- 
craft and ſorcery. Perhaps the duke of Bedford, was him- 
ſelf of that opinion, as may be concluded from his expreſ- 
ſions, in the forementioned letter to the king. However that 
be (for I do not pretend, either to blame, or juſtify the duke, 
that it was out of policy or vengeance) he ſo managed, that 
the king by the advice of the council of France, ordered 
Joan to be tried for a witch. Purſuant to the order, ſhe was 
delivered over to ecclefiaſtical judges*, who after a long ex- 
amination, condemned her as a heretic, to do penance upon 
bread and water all the days of her life. Some time . 
under colour of a relapſe into her former errors, ſhe was 
tried again by the ſame judges, who delivered her over to the 
ſecular arm to be burnt alive. The ſentence was executed in 
the old market place at Roan, the 3oth of May, 1431*. 

Thus far the French and Engliſh agree. It cannot be de- 
nied, that Joan performed _ exploits, and inſpired; the 
French with courage, and the Engliſh with terror. But the 
French aſcribe what appears wonderful in her, to the imme- 
diate power of God, and the Engliſh to the artifices of the 
devil. What then ſhall we believe? Perhaps neither are in 
the right, and indeed there is a third opinion, which wants 
not plauſible reaſons. As the examination of theſe three opi- 
nions would be a too long digreſſion, I ſhall not ſtay to diſ- 
cuſs them here. They who defire to be more fully. informed 
concerning the matter, may read a diſſertation, inſerted at 
the end of this reign, wherein I ſhall endeavour to give the 
affair all the light it is capable of. | 

Notwithſtanding his advantages, king Charles faw him- 
ſelf little able to continue the war. Moſt of the places he 
had taken were ruined, and conſequently incapable of giving 
him much aſſiſtance. Befides, as they had voluntarily ſur- 
rendered, he was unwilling to preſs them, for fear they ſhould 
return to the Engliſh. They might have done it with the ſame 
eaſe, ſince it was not in his power to place garriſons ſtrong 
enough to keep them in awe. On the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh, humbled by ſo many loſſes, were no better able to keep 
armies in the field. So, during the reſt of the year, the war 
was continued only by parties, and the ſurpriſing of places, 
moſt of which were but weakly guarded. bh 

In this manner it was that the French became maſters of 
Chartres, by means of a cart laden with wine, which they 
cauſed to be overturned under the port-cullis. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh took Montargis, by holding intelligence 
with a young woman, who perſuaded a barber, her lover, to 
introduce them into the town. 

Lore, a French captain, made an inroad to the very gates 
of Caen, upon a fair day, and carried away two thouſand 
perſons, with a very great booty. After that, he retired to 
Silley, a ſmall town in Maine, where he was beſieged by the 
earl of Arundel. But the duke of Alenſon, fuddenly coming 
to his relief, obliged the Engliſh to retire, | 

This 1s all that pafſed worth notice in France, between the 
two parties. But a more important affair happened in Lor- 
rain, wherein king Charles and the duke of Burgundy were 


* She was tried by the biſhop of Beauvais, in whoſe dioceſe ſhe was taken. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 70. | 

t She and her whole family were enobled in 1429: and ſhe had a coat of 
arms given her, which was, azure, two fleurs de lys, or, with a ſword ar- 
-cnt, erect, and going through a crown. Ibid. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 83. 
There are ſtill in France ſeveral deſcendants from her family, which took the 
firname of Du Lis, Ibid. There l ſuch another extraordinary maid 
in the laſt century, in Mnſcovy.- After the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion 
againſt Alexis, father of Peter the Great; amongit the priſoners brought to 


concerned, and which therefore it will not be amiſs bt: fly 
mention. wx th 

Lewis, cardinal of Bar, and marquis of Pont-a. 
being the laſt male of the houſe of Bar, the children r bo 
lante his fiſter, queen of Arragon, were to be his þ — 
Among theſe children, Violante of Arragon” had — 
Lewis II. king of Sicily, and duke of Anjou, and by him 8 
three ſons, Lewis, Rene, and Charles, Of theſe princes — 
cardinal duke of Bar, choſe René for his heir, and — q 
him to Iſabella, third daughter of Charles, duke of — 
who had no iffue male. It is ſaid, Ifabella's two eldeſt ff. 
had renounced the ſucceſſion of the duke their father. Re 2 
being duke of Bar, by the death of the cardinal his uncl. 5 
would likewiſe have taken poſſeſſion of Lorrain, upon the . 
ceaſe of the duke his father-in-law, but Anthony, carl of 
Vaudemont, ſon of Frederic, younger brother of duke Cha;! 
diſputed the ſucceſſion with him. This occafioned 8 
between theſe two princes, wherein king Charles ſupported 
Rene his brother-in-law, and the duke of Burgundy, th 
earl of Vaudemont. On the 2d of July this year, the hy 
competitors fought at Bulegneville a bloody battle, wherein 
Rene was vanquiſhed, taken priſoner, and carried to Dijon 
There were twelve hundred French lain in the action. This 
loſs, no doubt, helped to hinder king Charles from continy. 
ing his progreſs. | 

The affair concerning the ſee of Wincheſter, of which the 

duke of Gloceſter would have deprived the cardinal, was ra. 
ther ſuſpended, than determined in 1429, by an order of 
council to the _—_— to forbear, for that time officiating a 
biſhop on St. George's day. The duke, willing to take ad. 
vantage of the cardinal's abſence, who was with the King at 
Paris, cauſed, about the end of this year, the affair to be 
reſumed. On the 6th of November, the attorney general ap. 
99s. mags the council, required that the cardinal ſhould 

e deprived of his ſee, affirming, that by the laws of the 
land, the ſame perſon could not be cardinal and biſhop in 
England. He ſupported his affertion with the examples of 


Simon Langham, and Robert Kilwarby, formerly archbi- 


ſhops of Canterbury, who, upon their being made cardi 
reſigned the archbiſhopric. When he had done — 
the duke of Gloceſter, addreſſing himſelf to the biſhop of 
Worceſter, required him to ſay, upon his oath of allegiance 
to the king, whether it was not true, that the cardinal had 
obtained of the pope an exemption from the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for himſelf, for the city, and 
for the whole dioceſe of Wincheſter. His aim was to they, 
how inconvenient 1t was to ſuffer a cardinal to hold a biſhop- 
ric in England. The biſhop of Worceſter replied, after 
ſome intreaty, that the biſhop of Litchfield being at Rome, 
had ſued for, and obtained that exemption for the cardinal, 
who had reimburſed all the charges; and that he had this 
from that prelate's own mouth. The affair having been 
long debated, by reaſon of the two parties in the council, 
it was at length reſolved, that, before any deciſion, the 
cardinal ſhould be heard, and the judges conſulted. Thus 
it was not yet poſſible for the duke of Gloceſter to compaſs 
his ends. | 

Whilſt Henry was in France, pope Eugenius II. ſucceſſot 
to Martin V. ſent thither the cardinal of Santa Cruz, to per- 
ſuade the two kings to a peace. The legate prevailed with 
them at laſt, to ſend their embaſladors to Auxerre, but the 
congreſs was fruitleſs. They did not ſo much as enter into 
a conference, becauſe, if we may believe the French authors, 
the embaſſadors of England refuſed to acknowledge king 
Charles's for embaſſadors of France. The 431 of March, 
the next year was however fixed for their meeting, but it was 
in vain, fince there was no place appointed for holding the 


congreſs. The court of England had named for plenipoten- 


tiaries the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome others u. 

[ 1432.) Henry returned into England the beginning of the 
year 1432, being full ten years of age. As his journey into 
France, had produced no great effects, his return made nc 
alteration in his affairs. They were ſtill managed by the 
duke of Bedford in France, and by the duke of Gloceſter in 
England. The government of two kingdoms was no light 
burden for theſe princes, at a time when the king's affairs 
were manifeſtly going to decay. The duke of Bedford was 
obliged to be always on his guard, to reſiſt enemies, now 


the general there was a nun, who wore a man's habit, over that of her or 
der.—She had commanded 7000 men and ſhewn great bravery on all occs- 
fions, Death did not terrify her, though ſhe was condemned to be burnt 
for leaving her monaſtery, and when the went to the place of execution, ſhe 
ſaid, if every one had behaved as valiantly as herſelt, the general and his 
whole army would have been cut to pieces. Mem. of the reign of Peter 
the Great, 

n Sir John Faſtolffe, &c. Rymet's Fœd. tom, X. p. 530. jun 
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very formidable. But that was nothing, in compari- 
jm of the trouble, occaſioned by his perpetual diſtruſt of his 
own friends, or thoſe who pretended to be well affected to him. 
The duke of Burgundy's ambiguous proceedings, juſtly made 
bim uneaſy. The duke of Bretagne was no ſurer friend. In 
ſhort, ſince the decline of the affairs of the Engliſh, the 
towns which ſeemed- to fide with them, were faithful only 
in proportion to the ſtrength of their garriſons. The regent, 
by ſad experience, had been convinced of this truth. Paris 
herſelf, the metropolis, on which, as I may ſay, all depended, 
vas not ſo well diſpoſed as that her fidelity could be relicd 
on, or at leaſt her attachment to the intereſt of England 
wholly depended on the duke of Burgundy's. Add to this 
the inconfiderable aids of men and money, received by the 
duke of Bedford from England, at a time when they were 
moſt wanted. To complete his misfortune, the regent found 
himſelf almoſt alone, burdened with the weight of the pub- 
lic affairs, as well military as civil, thoſe who had aſſiſted 
him in the beginning of his regency, being for the moſt part 
either dead or 3 in the hands of the enemy. In 
this perplexity, he reſolved to propoſe to king Charles the ex- 
change of Talbot for Xaintrailles, and his offer was accepted. 
As he durſt not leave Paris, and the war was carrying on 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, he could not be without 
ſuch a general as Talbot, though to procure him, he was 
forced to give his equal to the enemy . 

If the affairs of the Engliſh were upon an ill foot in France, 
they were upon no better terms in England. Subſidies were 
granted by the parliament with great reluctance, for conti- 
nuing ſo deſtructive a war, which began to be tireſome, fince 
it proſpered not as formerly, On the other hand, the quar- 


0 rel between the duke of Gloceſter and the cardinal ſtill con- 
b tinued, with greater animoſity than ever, and began to tutn 
d to the duke's diſadvantage. In the laſt year's parliament *, 
be the cardinal had found means to gain the commons to his in- 
in tereſt, and give his adverſary a grievous mortification. The 
of 


houſe, willing to ſhew him marks of their favour, preſented 
a petition to the king, praying him, in confideration of the 
_ cardinal's great ſervices to the ſtate, to give him a full par- 

don for whatever he had done, contrary to the laws, parti- 
cularly with regard to the ſtatute of præmunire. This was 
a great advantage for the cardinal, ſince the commons” peti- 
tion being granted, he was ſcreened from all proſecution. 
However, the duke of Gloceſter did not deſiſt. He pretended 
that he had ſufficient evidence to prove the cardinal guilty of 
high treaſon, a crime which could not be ſuppoſed to be in- 
cluded in the letters of pardon. The cardinal, who was then 
in Flanders, upon the king's affairs, ſpeedily repaired to 
London, without aſking leave, and thereby gave his enemy 
a pretence to ſeize his baggage J. The next day after his ar- 
rival, he went to the houte ot lords, and ſaid, he was come 
to clear himſelf of the crimes pretended to be laid to his 
charge, and vindicate his innocence, againſt whoever ſhould 
offer to be his accuſer. The duke of Gloceſter, not thinking 
proper to ſupport what he had advanced, the prelate was an- 
ſwered, that as none appeared to accuſe him, he was acknow- 
ledged for a loyal ſubject. He thanked the houſe for that 
declaration, and defired it might be drawn up in form, which 
was granted. Then he complained, that at his arrival at 
Sandwich his baggage was ſeized, and petitioned the reſtitu- 


eflor 


Per- 
with 


t the tion. He maintained, that the ſeizure was made without 
into cauſe, and offered to lend the king fix thouſand pounds, for 
NOrs, x years, on condition, that if, in that time, the ſeizure ap- 
king peared to be lawful, the money lent ſhould be forfeited to 


arch, 
t was 
g the 
oten- 


the king's uſe. He offered moreover to lend him the like 
ſum, and to defer the demand of the thirteen thouſand marks, 
due to him on another account, provided the payment of the 
whole ſhould be aſſigned out of the next ſubſidy granted to 
the king. His aim was, to ſhew his regard for the king's 
and the people's wants. His offers were accepted, and the 
leizure reſtored. Thus the duke of Gloceſter, inſtead of 
hurting his enemy, had the mortification, to ſec him receive 


}f the 
into 
le no 


y the the applauſes of both houſes. Mean while, this diſcord pro- 
ter in duced very ill effects. As the duke of Gloceſter had friends 

light and adherents in the council, the oppoſition between the two 
affairs parties, could not but be very prejudicial to the king's af- 
4 2 fürs. Whilſt the duke and the cardinal thought only of their 
no 


own private concerns, the war in France was neglected, 


her or John lord Talbot was not releaſed till the beginning of the year 1433. 
all occa- dee — Feed. tom. X. p. 536. * l wo 
> burnt By the laſt ear's parliament, Rapin muſt mean the laſt parliament; 
jon, ſhe namely, that held in 1430, or rather that in 1429 ; for it does not appear 
and his there was one in 1 31. 

of Petet . The duke of Gloceſter only ſeized, at Sandwich, ſome of the king's 


2 which were mortgaged to the cardinal, and which he intended to 
Jotn Nom 3 > $290.20 e catdinal came back in great * and fury, for 
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though it was more neceſſary than ever, to ſupport it with the 
greateſt efforts. 

If England had known how to improve her * 
ſhe had a very favourable opportunity to repair ſome of her 
loſſes. King Charles languiſhed in the arms of Agnes Sorrel, 
his miſtreſs, and left to the care of his miniſters and generals, 
his moſt important affairs. Nothing affected him but his 
pleaſures. It was with extreme reluctance, that he beſtowed 
a few moments upon the war, and the affairs of ſtate. So 
impatient was he to return to his pleaſures, interrupted b 
theſe troubleſome cares, that he only ſought to intruſt wit 
others, whatever might embarraſs him, E Trimouille, his 
favourite, was generally accuſed of ſoothing him in this in- 
dolence. But it was perceived by perſons of penetration, 
that the king began to grow weary of him, and was uneaſy 
under a yoke he had impoſed upon himſelf. The eonſtable 
though abſent, was ſoon informed of it. His ſpies at court 
were too watchful, for ſo important a thing to be long con- 
cealed from him. As he was of a haughty and violent ſpirit, 
he could not bear, without indignation, to be ſurpaſſed by 
la Trimouille ; and had formed a defign to ſerve him, as he 
had done Louvet, DeGiac, and Beaulieu. When he knew, the 
king no longer looked upon La Trimouille with the ſame eye 
as before, he immediately reſolved to work his downfal. But as 
in ruining La Trimouille, he did not think himſelf fo far in the 
king's favour, that he could hope for his place, he projected 
to introduce Charles of Anjou, the queen's brother, into that 
poſt. Strange project, to attempt to take from a prince one 
favourite, and give him another againſt his will, or at leaſt 
without conſulting him! As ſoon as the conſtable had made all 
his cabals at court, and matters were ripe for execution, La 
Trimouille was ſeized in his bed, in the king's own houſe, 
who was then at Chinon, and carried priſoner to Montreſor. 
Charles was enraged at the news, and would immediately have 
taken vengeance, but when he ſaw all the princes of the 
blood, and the great men at court declare againſt Trimouille, 
he durſt not venture to proceed. He remembered, with 
dread, the confederacy formed againſt him, when he would 
have ſcreened Louvet, and was afraid of the like. Beſides, 
his diſguſt for the favourite, who was only ſo in name, being 
added to that political reaſon, he abandoned him without 
much concern. Charles of Anjou, came to comfort him, 
and ſucceeded ſo well, that, according to the conſtable's 
— he became the favourite, and La Trimouille was 

orgot. 

t is eaſy to judge, that a prince of Charles's character, 
who had an averſion for war, would not have been very for- 
midable to the duke of Bedford, if the ſupplies from England 
had been ſufficient to enable him to make ſome conſiderable 


attempt. But he had not for ſome time been able to bring 


an army into the field, without diſgarniſhing his towns, and 
expoſing them either to be ſurpriſed, or tempted to follow the 
example of thoſe, that had voluntarily ſurrendered to king 
Charles. 

About the end of the laſt year, Foucaut had taken for him, 
Lagni, a place which the neighbourhood of Paris rendered 


extremely important. A little after, the regent, unſucceſs- - 


fully attempted to retake it. In the beginning of this year, 
the marſhal de l'Iſle-Adam, and the earl of Arundel *, at- 
tacked it in vain, being forced, by. a vigorous ſally from the 
town, to abandon their enterprize. At laſt in the beginning 
of Auguſt, the duke of Bedtord befieged it himſelf, with an 
atmy of fix thouſand men. But, on the 1oth of the ſame 
month, the Baſtard of Orleans, in ſpite of the duke's precau- 
tions and vigilance, introduced a convoy *, and then paſſed 
the Marne. The duke, fearing by that march, that he held 
ſome intelligence in Paris, ſuddenly raiſed the fiege, to pre- 
vent his Fi — Thus Lagni was beſieged three times in 
vain, within the ſpace of ſeven or eight months. 

On the other hand, a ſmall body of French, drawn out of 
the garriſons near the Loire, ſurpriſed Montargis. But as 
the caſtle made a vigorous defence, the French not being able 
either to force it, or keep the town, were obliged to retire. 
In Normandy twelve hundred Engliſh inveſted la Hire in 
Louviers, and after a three months blockade, conſtrained the 
place to capitulate. 

Theſe were events of little importance. But on the 13th 
of November, there happened one of much greater conſe- 


the recovery of them. But an order was made, that before they were re» 
ſtored to him, he ſhould pay the king fix thouſand pounds more for them, 
and lend him ten thouſand marks ; which. was accordingly done. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 603. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 517, 518, 519. See an account 


of all theſe jewels, p. 593, &. 


a 2 Fitzalan. 
But not without a great ſlaughter on both ſides. Monſtrelet, fol. 82. 
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quence, namely, the death of Anm of Burgundy, ducheſs of. 
Bedford d. This loſs was not peculiar to the duke her ſpouſe, 
but common to all the Engliſh, fince it broke the bond of 


union, between the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and by 


the coldneſs which ſucceeded, proved very fatal to Eng- 
land, 

The council of Baſil bad been aſſembled fince the laſt year, 
but England had ſent no embaſſadors. About the end of the 
year, the pope and council who were diſputing concerning 
pre-eminence, ſending each a- part, legates to the King, the 
archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Rocheſter, the earl of 
Huntington, and ſeveral others, where appointed to go to 
the council. | 
[i433] In the beginning of the year 1433, there was a 
dangerous inſurrection in Normandy, which would have been 
no lefs fatal to the Engliſh, than the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Orleans, if by their diligence they had not timely prevented 
part of the miſchief, which might have enſued. Sixty thou- 
Hand peaſants of that province, having taken up arms, di- 
vided themſelves in two bodies, one whereof conſiſting of forty 
thouſand men, marched into Vexin, and the other towards 
Caen. Had Charles's army been near enough to ſupport 
them, he would doubtleſs have conquered all Normandy. 
The rebels ſoon became maſters of Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, 
and Lillebonne. Probably they would have made a much 
greater progreſs, if the earl of Arundel © had not, with the 
utmoſt expedition, marched againſt thoſe that were aſſem- 
bled at Vexin. As theſe men had no eminent leader, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed in the night, and eafily 
yielded him a victory, more advantageous to his maſter than 
glorious for him. Thoſe of Caen, though not ſo numerous, 
would have given him more trouble, becauſe the marſhal of 
Rieux was at their head. But terrified at the news of the de- 
feat of their companions, they retired to their homes. The 
marſhal ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, took with him ſome of 
the moſt courageous, and threw himſelf into Dieppe. Mean 
while, Arundel taking advantage of their conſternation, found 
means to recover Caen and Lillebonne. But Dieppe and 
Harfleur, places of very great importance, remained in the 
hands of the French. | 

This ſame ycar, another event helped to diſconcert the 
affairs of the Engliſh. The duke of Bedford being a wi- 
dower, married in March, Jaquelina of Luxemburgh®, daugh- 
ter of Peter of Luxemburgh ©, earl of St. Pol. The duke 
of Burgundy was extremely offended, that the marriage was 


made without his knowledge. He thought the duke of Bed- 


ford ſhould have ſhewn him more reſpect, ſince, beſides the 
conſideration of the many ties by which they were united, he 
married the daughter of one of his vaſlals. The duke of 
Bedford, who was very prudent and circumſpect, had doubt- 
leſs his reaſons for haſtening his marriage, without imparting 
it to the duke of Burgundy. However, as it greatly con- 
cerned him not to diſpleaſe that prince, he paid him ſome 
compliments by the cardinal of Wincheſter, who even pro- 
cured an interview at St. Omer, where the two princes met 
in April. But an unhappy diſpute about precedency hindered 
their reconciliation, and cauſed them to part extremely in- 
cenſed with each other. Theſe two princes had frequently 
met without any conteſt upon that account. But the duke of 
Burgundy was obliged to raiſe ſome diſpute now, for a cloak 
to the ſteps he intended to make. He owned Henry for king 
of France, and the duke of Bedford for regent, and uncle of 
the reigning king, how therefore could he pretend to take 
place of him ? 

During this year, nothing of moment paſſed, with regard 
to the war. Charles ſeemed to have wholly relinquiſhed all 
care of his affairs, the better to reliſh the pleaſures of love 
and eaſe, The duke of Bedford was weak, and as he re- 
ceived no farther ſupplies from England, thought more of 
keeping what he had, than of making new conqueſts. Mean 
while, though the duke of Burgundy was now deſigning a 
ſeparate peace with Charles, he believed it would be the more 
advantageous, if he could do it with full hands. To that 
end, he made himſelf maſter of St. Valery, which Gaucour 
had taken by ſurpriſe. The town of Ham, defended by the baſ- 
tard of Orleans and Xaintrailles, with Laon and Provins, were 
alſo taken by him. On the other hand, the earl of Arundel, 
befieging Sillcy-le-Guillaume in Main, the conſtable Riche- 


b He buried her at the Celeſtines in Paris, within the chapel of Orleans, 
where a noble tomb of black marble, with her efligies, as a princeſs, placed 
thereon, is ſtill to be ſeen. Her epitaph ſays, ſhe died November the 14th, 
1432. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 201. Sandford's Geneal. p. 313. 

< And the lord. Willoughby, with fix thouſand archers, Hall, fol. 124. 

She was about ſeventeen years old, Monſtrelet, fol. 87. Hall, fol. 
121. She and the duke her ſpouſe came to London about Midſummer, 
where they remained to the latter end of Auguſt, when they went to Paris, 
Hall, ibid, Stow, p. 373. 

© Rapin, by miſtake, calls him James. See Monſtrelet, fol. 87. 


the dauphin (for fo he called king Charles) he promiſed to 


mont obliged, him to raiſe. the fiege, but the 
ſcarce gone when the carl returned, and took the town 
Mean time, the council of England were more intent h 

to procure a peace, than to recover what the king had |, 1 
France. The duke of Orleans, ſtill a priſoner, at Long 5 
had made the firſt overtures, and offered to uſe his utmoſt na, 
deavours, to finiſh an affair, on which depended his freed = 
To compaſs his ends, he had propoſed: to bring to Ca. wy 
or any other place the council ſhould name, the queen Don! 
ager of Sicily, Charles of Anjou, her fon, the duke of Br. 
tagne, with the earls of Richemont, and St. Giles, his 
thers, the duke of Alenſon, the earls of Armagnac, P 
Perdriac, Clermont, and the archbiſhop: of Rheims to * 
with the embaſſadors of England. He deſired likewiſe uy 
miſſion to be at the congreſs, to promote to the utmoſt of wh 
power, the conclufion of a peace. As his aim was to enen, 
the court of England to enter into negotiation, he dende 
ſtrated, that the Engliſh would reap great advantages Fr 
ther the treaty broke off or ſucceeded. Theſe are the bn 
articles he propoſed to-the council concerning himſelf, 5 


I. In caſe a peace was concluded between Henty, 


and 


do homage to Henry, whenever required, and never to gy 
any other king of France, than him, or his lawful ſucceſſors. 

II. He promiſed the ſame thing for all his vaſſals, for 
the duke of Alenſon, for the earls of Armagnac, Pergriac 
Angouleme, and the dukes of Milan and Savoy. 


In another article, he ſuppoſed the dauphin would be con. 
tented with an honourable and confiderable appenage, which 
was the very thing the Engliſh aimed at in the negotiation 

But, as a peace might happen not to be concluded, in that 
caſe, the duke engaged to acknowledge Henry, for ſole and 
true king of France. He promiſed moreover to deliver o 
him, Blois, Orleans, and all his demeſn towns, with Ro. 
chelle, Mont St. Michael, Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, Poic- 
tiers, Tournay, Beziers, Saintes, and Loches, or what other 
places he pleated inſtead of theſe, except Rochelle and Mont 
St, Michael, which were not to be changed. 
| Thar if the king ſhould grant him any demeſns in Eng. 
land, he would own him as king of England, for his liege. 
lord, and as ſuch, ſwear fealty him. 

That he would do his utmoſt, to put the King in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the countries and cities of France, which did not vet 
acknowledge him, and would ſerve him at his own expence. 

That in caſe the treaty did not ſucceed, he promiſed to te- 
turn a priſoner to England, till all the articles were per- 
formed on his part, on condition he ſhould afterwards be rc- 
leaſed without ranſom s. 

Theſe articles, which had been before concerted, between 
the King's commiſſioners and the duke, being approved by 
the council, the duke figned and ſealed them, and ſwore to 
obſerve them. Then paſſports were prepared h for the queen 
dowager of Sicily, and the reſt mentioned in the firſt article, 
that they might repair to Calais, in October. The council 
appointed alto plenipotentiaries, to treat with the French. 

When the engagements entered into by the duke of Or- 
leans are conſidered, they are a clear evidence of his joining 
with the court of France, to impoſe upon the court of Eng- 
land, This plainly appears, in the hopes he gave, that 
Charles would be ſatisfied with a bare appenage : a thing 
moſt certainly far enough from that prince's thoughts, and 
which was infinuated, only to cauſe the Englith the more 
readily to fall into the ſnare. Morcover, in promiſing to 
bring to Calais, the queen of Sicily, and the other French 
princes and lords, he intimated, that it was their intention 
to conclude a peace upon that foot; which was however, as 
afterwards appeared, directly contrary to their defign. In 
the next place, the duke's ſervile expreſſions to the king 0! 
nds calling him, in the articles his king and ſovereign 
lord, manifeſtly ſnews, he flattered him only to deceive him. 
In ſhort, he promiſed things that were beyond his power : 
for inſtance, to deliver places which belonged not to him. 
But this was preciſely wherein confiſted the fraud, because 
his aim was to intimate, that he was impowered, though the 
court of France did not think proper to diſcover themſelves 
openly. Theſe are not bare conjectures. The ſequel of th: 
negotiation will plainly ſhew, the duke did not act with fin- 


f This year, on July 8, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, whicl. 
granted the king one tenth, and one fifteenth to be levied on the laity. As 
alſo three ſhillings on every tun of wine, imported or exported ; twelve 
pence in the pound of all merchandiſes fold for two years; and a ſubüdg cf 
fifty-three ſhillings and four pence of every ſack of woo} for threc 5c 
This parliament was adjourned from Auguſt 13, till October 13, by rc 
of the plague. Cotton's Abridg. p. 607, 60g. | 

s Or rather, unleſs king Henry, or his heirs, ſhould think proper to g“ 
him leave to depart from England. Sce Rymer's Fad, tom. X. p. 559" 

u On Auguſt 15. Ibid, p. $01, 562. With 
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terity, This however is the ſame duke of Orleans, ' whom 


the French would repreſent as a faint, and upon whoſe ac- 
count Joan pretended to have ſeveral revelations, 

(5 434) It is very eaſy to perceive, the duke of Orleans 
acted in concert with the court of France, when it is confi- 
dered, that Charles was now reconciled with the duke of Bur- 

undy, who only wanted a 8 to break with England. 
She conſtable Richemont, had finiſhed the ſeparate treaty, 
in a conference with the duke at Nevers. He repaired to 
that city, under colour of adjuſting a difference between the 
duke of Burgundy, and the earl of Clermont. Here all the 
articles of the ſeparate peace were ſettled with the duke. All 
he wanted, was to furniſh an occaſion to take that ſtep, and 
to this the project of a conference for a general peace was 
made ſubſervient. It was well known, the Engliſh would 
not agree to the terms that ſhould be offered to them, and 
their refuſal was to be the duke of Burgundy's pretence to 
make: a ſeparate peace. 'This was the real motive of the 
duke of Orleans' large offers to the king of England, incaſe a 

eace was not concluded. The intent was, to engage Henry's 
council in the negotiation, by putting them in hopes, that, 
whether the conference ended in a peace, or came to nothing, 
England would ſtill be a great gainer. The duke of Bedford 
and the council of England, who knew nothing of what had 
afſed between king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, fell 
into the ſnare, As ſoon as they had conſented to the pro- 
poſed negotiation, the duke of Burgundy pretending to be 
{till ſtrictly united with the Engliſh, ſo ordered it, that in- 
ſtead of Calais, the city of Arras was appointed for the place 
of congreſs, where all. the parties concerned were to ſend 
their embaſſadors. We ſhall ſee preſently what paſſed in that 
aſſembly. i | 
Mean while, the war in France degenerated into real plun- 
dering and robbing. Both kings being too weak to keep 
great armies on foot, only ſmall bodies and parties acted on 
each fide. TI moſt remarkable occurrences of this year 
were theſe. The French having ſurpriſed Rue in Picardy ), 
the earl of Arundel haſtened thither to retake the town, 

Whilſt he was upon the march he heard, the French were 
fortifying Herberoy near Beauvais, and thought to drive 
them from thence, before their works were finiſhed. Ac- 
cordingly he appeared before that place, but upon notice that 
Vignoles and Xaintrailles were approaching with twelve hun- 
dred men, raiſed the fiege, to go and meet them. A bloody 
battle enſued, where the earl of Arundel was mortally wounded 
and made priſoner. He died within a few days, to the great 
grief of the duke of Bedford k. 

About the ſame time the earl of Clermont, now duke of 

Bourbon by his father's death, became maſter of Corbeil and 
Brie Compte Roberte, which were ſold him by the governors. 


A Scotch officer found likewiſe means to take Vincennes, but 


could not keep it. | 


Mean time Talbot being arrived from England with three 
or four thouſand men}, to whom he joined ſome other troops, 
drawn out of the garriſons, was in ſuch manner maſter of 
the field, that all the French vaniſhed before him. So, 
without much oppofition, he retook Beaumont upon Oyſe, 
Creil, Pont St. Maxence, and Clermont in Beauvoifis. He 
even began the fiege of Beauvais, but the bad weather obliged 
him to deſiſt, During theſe petty exploits, king Charles 
went into Languedoc and Dauphine. - | 

The froſt, which was very ſevere about the end of this year, 
and the beginning of the next, hindered not the two parties 
trom continuing the war all the winter, by fieges, and ſur- 
prifals of divers places. The French had a great advantage, 
in that moſt of the Engliſh towns thought of returning to the 
obedience of king Charles, fince the affairs of the Engliſh 
were in this decline. But it was not from theſe progreſſes, 
io inconfiderable in themſelves, that Charles expected the 
conclufion of the war. It muſt have been long, before he 
could have taken ſingly all the places poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
liſh in France. The congreſs which was to be at Arras, pro- 
miſed him much more advantageous ſucceſſes, fince he was 
lure of a peace with the duke of Burgundy. 

[1435] The news being ſpread over Europe, that a peace 


between France and England, was going to be negotiated at 


Arras, there was ſcarce a ſovereign prince, but what defired 
to ſend his embaſſadors. Pope Eugenius II. and the council 
of Baſil, who were till at variance, ſent theirs alſo, but ſe- 
parately, From the pope came the cardinal Santa Cruz, and 
irom the council the cardinals of Cyprus and Arles. King 


„Wich eight hundred men. Idem, fol. 101. 
John Futzalan, earl of Arundel, died in May (the 1 2th, ſays Dugdale's 


Baron, vol. I. b. 322.) and was buried in the Cordeliers' church at Beauvais. 
onſtrelet, fol. 102. 


4 Eight hundred men at arms. Monſtrelet, fol. 95. Hall, fol. 123. 
The moſt conſiderable of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, William, 


or ENGLAND. er9 


Charles ſent ſeventeen plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom 
was the conſtable Richemont. Henry appointed twenty- 
ſeven for France and England, of whom the duke of Bur- 
pundy was the firſt ®, with power to eight of them, four 
Engliſh and four French (among whom were to be the 
duke of Burgundy and the archbiſhop of York) to ſign the 
peace, Afterwards the ſame power was given to the cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter. Hitherto the duke of Bedford and the 
council of England were perſuaded of the duke of Burgundy's 
fincerity. This appears in his being truſted with the ſecret 
of the embaſly, fince nothing could be treated, or concluded 
without him. It muſt be confeſſed that prince acted a baſe 
part in the congreſs. However, ſhortly after, private in- 
telligence was received in England, that he had defired the 
pope to abſolve him from his oath to Henry V. Whereupon 
the King wrote to the pope to know the truth. Eugenius an- 


ſwered, no French prince had ever applied to him for any 


ſuch thing; that he had never granted any ſuch diſpenſation, 
and for the future, would behave in that reſpect, ſo as the 
king ſhould have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied. We ſhall ſec in the 
ſequel, how he performed his promiſe. 

The congreſs of Arras was opened on the 6th of Auguſt, 
It began with king Charles's propoſals. His embaſſadors 
offered, in his name, to the king of England, Normandy 
and Guienne, provided he would quit the title of king of 
France, and do homage for thoſe two provinces : that 1s to 
ſay, he offered as a favour the two provinces which the king 
of England was entirely poſſeſſed of; a favour, which he was 
to purchaſe with the refignation of the title of king of France, 
and a great part of the kingdom till in Eis hands. Though 
there were no other proof of Charles's being certain of 
gaining the duke of Burgundy from the Engliſh, this alone 
would be ſufficient, For on what other foundation could 
Charles (who for three years paſt, was unable to bring an ar- 
my into the field) make ſuch a propoſal ? But as was ob- 
ſerved, his intent was, not to conclude a peace with the Eng- 
liſh, but only to afford the duke of Burgundy a pretence to 
proceed as he had reſolved. The embaſſadors of England, 
ſurpriſed at an offer ſo remote from what the duke of Or- 
leans had made them expect, ſuddenly broke off the con- 
ference and withdrew extremely diſſatisfied, without vouch- 
ſafing an anſwer. Here it is that ſeveral French authors diſ- 
play their eloquence to ſhew, to what height the Engliſh had 
carried their pride and inſolence, ſince they rejected ſo rea- 
ſonable offers. A remarkable inſtance of the uſual prejudice 
of hiſtorians in favour of their own nation. | 

The retreat of the Engliſh ſurpriſed neither the duke of 
Burgundy nor the French embaſſadors. They muſt have 
foreſeen, that ſuch offers would be refuſed. Nay, it may be 
affirmed on the contrary, that in making ſo unreaſonable a 
propoſal, conſidering the ſituation of affairs, their ſole aim 
was to induce the Engliſh embaſſadors to withdraw, Their 
abrupt departure however, was highly exaggerated, and re- 
preſented as a clear evidence, they never intended to make 
peace. It was this likewiſe, that gave the duke of Burgundy 
a pretence to conclude a ſeparate treaty with king Charles, 
He pretended he was not obliged to follow their humour, 
or render the war everlaſting for their ſake. Upon that 
foundation, the pope's legate abſolved him from all his oaths, 
as well to the late, as the preſent king of England. After 
that, as all the articles were before ſettled, his — peace 
was ſoon concluded. Never had king of France made ſo 
diſhonourable a peace. Charles was bound by the treaty to 
diſown the murder of duke John, to deliver up the mur- 


derers, or if they were not in his power, to baniſh them the 


realm: he promiſed to found certain chapels, where the 
ſoul of the deceaſed was to be prayed for day and night. He 
agreed that the duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate the prieſts 
that were to officiate, and a croſs ſhould be erected on Mon- 
tereau bridge, for a ſtanding monument of the reparation of 
the murder. He was obliged moreover, to pay fifty thouſand 


crowns of gold for duke John's equipage which was pillaged, 


and to reſign to the duke of Burgundy certain towns, as a 
ſatisfaction for the charges of the war. Laſtly, he freed him 
from all homage during life. The duke conſented on his 
part, that the king might redeem the towns of St. Quintin, 
Peronne, Amiens, Corbie, ſituated on the Somme, for four 
hundred thouſand crowns. By this article it appears, the 
duke was not very ſcrupulous, fince he ſold to France places 
held only by the bounty of the king of England, purſuant to 
his engagement with the duke of Bedford. It may be pro- 


biſhop of Norwich, Thomas, biſhop of St. David's; John Holland, earl of 


Huntington, William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Walter, lord Hungerford, 


of Guienne, fir John Popham, Ralph Ru 
Fad, tom. X. 2 64 I, 612. 


Mr. William Lyndewode, keeper of the prey ſeal, John Ratclyffe, ſeneſchal - . 
ſſe 


doctor of laws, &c. Rymer's 
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= farther to remark, that the ſervice done by the duke of ſon. Had he been well affiſted by England, he woul 
rgundy to France, in making a ſeparate peace, greatly 
2 in the opinion of the French hiſtorians, all his 
338 8 ately for 
in their expreſſions, before the treaty of Arras, for fear their him, he was abandoned, when he d moſt in need of af. 
language ſhould not agree with what they had to fay after- fiſtance. The only thing he could be taxed with, was his 
wards. But after the peace, they have extolled to the ſkies, ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized, in the affair of the congreſs 
his goodneſs, wiſdom, and probity. This was however the of Arras. But where is the man, that can always be Upon his 
man, who for the ſake of revenge, had ruined France; and * againſt treachery ? Nothing better ſhews the eſteem 
found no other way to repair the fault, but by a notorious due to this illuſtrious * than the regard Lewis XI. "he 
treachery to England. hat would the French have ſaid, if of Charles VII. expreſſed for him, when he could have nd 
he had always continued firm to the Engliſh ? I am forry to inducement to flatter him. Lewis being one day in the church 
be obliged to ſpeak thus of a prince, to whom was given the of Roan, and looking upon the duke of Bedford's tomb? 
firname of Good. But it ſerves to ſhew, how the firnames a certain lord of his retinue, adviſed him to demoliſh that 
and encomiums beſtowed on princes, happen ſometimes to ſtanding monument of the diſhonour of the French; no, te. 
diſagree with their real character. plied the king, let the aſhes of a prince reſt in peace, wh, 
I fay nothing to the diſpenſation granted to the duke of were he alive, would make the boldeſt of us tremble, I f. 


d ha 
Betz ended the war to his own glory, and the =, 


r 

ing's advantage, ſinee he wanted&-no qualification prover 10 

ings 5 her. This has made them very cautious accompliſh the greateſt undertakings. But unfortun 
e 


Burgundy. Every one may make what reflections he pleaſes. ther wiſh a more ſtately monument were erected to his hg. 


I ſhall only add, that in November was publiſhed in Eng- nour, 
land, pope Eugenius's forementioned letter, atteſted by the Immediately after the duke of Bedford's death, the duke 
king. Probably it was deſigned for an indirect information of York 4 was appointed regent of France. But Edmund 
of the court of Rome's ſincerity. | Beaufort *, who aſpired to that dignity, ſo managed it by 
As ſoon as the Engliſh had loſt the aſſiſtance of the duke his intrigues, that his rival's patent was long deferred. Pro. 
of Burgundy, their affairs began ſo viſibly to decline, that it bably, he was in hopes to obtain a change in his fayoy;. 
portended their ſudden ruin. As they had not troops ſuffi- This delay proved extremely prejudicial to the king's af. 
cient to defend all the a they were obliged to rely on fairs, as will be ſeen in the relation of the next year's occur. 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, who very often proved falſe. rences. 
On the other hand, the towns upon the Somme, reſigned to All England was exceedingly moved at the news of the 
the duke of Burgundy, being now againſt them, they were duke of Burgundy's defection. The-moſt opprobrious nam: 
under a neceſſity to provide for that quarter, for fear they were given him. Mean while the duke willing to ſhew (1 
might be uſed to invade the neighbouring provinces. - So, ſome regard for Henry, ſent two heralds to excuſe his con. 
their whole attention was confined to the preſervation of cluding a ſeparate peace, on pretence his ſubjects were griey- 
Normandy and Paris, it being impoſſible to take care of all, ouſly oppreſſed by the continuance of the war, This is the 
amidſt the continual defection of the towns intruſted to the common pretence for a peace, though generally when a war 
inhabitants. Houdan, St. Denis, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont St. is undertaken, the intereſts of the poor. people are little re- 
Maxence, Meulant, voluntarily ſurrendered to the French, garded. The duke offered at the ſame time his mediation 
during the congreſs of Arras, or a little before. The duke to Henry, if he defired to conclude a peace with king 
of Bedford retaking St. Denis u, razed the walls. Then he Charles. The offer was looked upon as a freſh inſult. The 
ordered Meulant to be inveſted, but the baſtard of Orleans truth is, what could be expected from the mediation of 2 
raiſed the ſiege. The lord Chatillon, governor of Epernay prince, who had ſo openly 1acrificed the intereſt of England 
for the Engliſh, going out of the town, found the gates ſhut to his own advantage ? Accordingly, no anſwer was vouch- 
againſt him at his return, and the inhabitants called in the ſafed to his letters, which, beſides, were written in a ſtile very 
French. different from what he was wont to uſe . His heralds were 
Iſabella, queen Dowager of France, ſeeing the proſperity received with indignity. The law of nations had like to have 
of the king her ſon, whom ſhe mortally hated, and the deſ- been violated on their account, and all the Flemings and Bur- 
perate condition of the Engliſh, died at Paris with grief and gundians then in England, torn in pieces by the populace ; 
vexation, twelve days after the conclufion of the treaty of 70 incenſed were they againſt their prince. But ſuch beha- 
Arras. She was univerſally hated by the French, who con- . viour was to him very ſerviceable. He wanted a pretence to 
fidered her as the principal cauſe of the ruin of the king- join his forces with the French, and did not fail to find one 
dom. The Engliſh did nt much eſteem her, at leaſt, they in the inſults upon his heralds and ſubjects. For in May this 
ſhewed but little regard for her, fince ſhe was become unſer- year he ſent the conſtable Richemont five hundred lances, 
viceable to them. | under the command of the earl of Lalain, and thereby openly 
Her deceaſe was of little conſequence to either party. But declared himſelf an enemy to the king of England. 
the death of the duke of Bedford, on the fourteenth of the The conſtable joining this aid to fix or ſeven thouſand 
ſame month, at Roan, was of infinitely: greater importance. men, drawn together from other places, approached Paris, 
Very L his indignation to be thus impoſed upon by where remained but fifteen hundred Engliſh, under the com- 
king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, helped to throw mand of Sir Richard Woodvile ®. Beſides that the garrilon 
him into the fiekneſs, of which he died four days before the was very weak for the defence of ſo large a city, the con- 
concluſion of-the treaty of Arras, . the fatal news whereof he ſtable held intelligence with the inhabitants, who being al- 
expected every moment. He foreſaw with a deadly concern _ moſt all friends of the duke of Burgundy, fided with Eng- 
the affairs of the king his nephew were going to be irretriev- land only out of regard to that prince. Whilſt he adhered to 
ably reduced to a very wretched condition. During the whole the king of England, Paris wanted no other guard but her 
courſe of his adminiſtration, he behaved with that wiſdom own citizens; but upon his declaring for king Charles, 
and prudence, as juſtly ranked him with the greateſt men of they all changed with him. So, it was no wonder, if fifteen 


his time. His valour, and other martial virtues, ſhone with hundred Engliſh could not keep them in awe. The death 


no leſs luſtre on all occafions, where he commanded in per- of the duke of Bedford, the abſence of the new regent, and 


» Wherein he was aſſiſted by John lord Talbot, the lords Willoughby and granted the king a tenth and a fifteenth, (deducting out of it four thouſand 
Scales, the marſhal de l'Iſle-Adam, &c. and five thouſand men. Hall, fol. pounds for the relief of decayed towns and villages,) alſo tunnage and pound- 
127» age for two years; and a ſubfidy of thirty three ſhillings and four pence of 

She died September 30, and was buried in the church of St. Denis. merchants denizens, and of forty ſix ſhillings and eight pence of aliens for 
Monſtrelet, fol. 117. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 126. every ſack of wool, They alſo granted, that every perſon having any free- 

He was buried in Notre Dame church in Roan, under a plain tomb of hold in lands, annuities, fees, offices, or hereditaments, above five pounds 
black marble, with an epitaph upon a copper plate, or tablet of braſs affixed yearly, ſhould pay for every pound fix pence, upon his oath, —There was 
to a pillar at the foot of his tomb : above the epitaph ſtood his eſcutcheon of alſo a parliament in the beginning of the year 1436, which met at . eſtmin- 
arms (of ſilver, now torn away) within the gates, betwixt two oſtrich fea- ſter, January 21, and granted a tenth and a fifteenth, and a like ſubſidy ol 
thers ; and underneath a root is repreſented, which the prieſts call, La Ra- wools for three years, as was granted in the former parliament. Cotton 5 
cine de Bedford. Sandf. Geneal. p. 314. Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 2022 Abridg. p. 613620. In this laſt parliament it was enacted, that no ſle- 

Richard Plantagenet. His patent was deferred till July 16, 1437. Ry- riff or bailiff ſhould impanel any perſons upon Juries, but ſuch as inhabit 
mer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 674, 675. within his bailiwick, and have eſtate to their own uſe, or they to whole uſe 

The perſon that oppoſed the duke of York about the regency, was not other perſons have eſtate of fee fimple, fee tail, or freehold, in lands and te- 
Henry duke of Someriet, as Rapin ſays here by miſtake, for there was no nements, of the yearly value of twenty pounds, or more. But this not t9 
ſuch title then, it being firſt conferred upon John Beaufort, in 1443, 21 extend to cities and boroughs, Statutes, | 
Henry VI. See p. 500, note. But the perſon here meant, was, Ed- They were directed, to the high and mighty prince, Henry, by the 


mund, third ſon of John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, This Edmund grace of God, king of England, his beloved couſin : neither naming him 


bore the titles of earl of Montagne, in 3 and lord of Chirkland in King of France, nor his ſovereign lord, as he always uſed to do. Mouttre- 
the marches of Wales, He was created, Auguſt 28, 1442, earl of Dorfet ; let, fol. 118. Hall, fol. 128. 
ang June 24, 1443, marquis of the ſame, And at laſt, March 31, 1448, 


upon his brother John's death he ſucceeded him in the dukedom of Somer- in ſaying, it was the lord Robert Willoughby. R. Woodvile was captail of 
ſet, See p. 496 note „; and Sandford's Geneal. p. 331. | Calais, Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 623. | 
* This year 2 parliament” met at Weſtminſter, ou October 10, which | 
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» Monſtrelet, Hall, Dugdale (Baron. vol. II.) Stow and Speed, all agree 
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the little care taken to ſend'ſuccours from England, diſabling 
the Engliſh to keep an army in the field, the conſtable met 
with no oppoſition in his march. He took ſeveral ſmall 
places near Aaris, and. flew five hundred * of a detachment, 
ſent. by the governor, to throw themſelves into St. Denis. 
After that, he encamped at the very gates of Paris, with his 
littte army. Whilſt he was in the camp, there were conti- 
nuat parleys between the burghers aud beſiegers, without the 
ernor's being able to help it. At length, April the thir- 
tenth, the whole city roſe in arms, whilſt the marſhal de 
PIfte Adam ſcaled the walls 7. The garriſon advancing to 
repulſe the aſſault, found themſelves pelted with a ſhower of 
{tones from the windows, whilſt the whole ciry reſounded with 
Long live the King and the duke of Burgundy. The gover- 
nor, perceiving there, was no reſiſting ſo, many enemies, 
choſe to retire inta the Baſtile, with all his people. Imme- 
Fately all the ſteeets were chained, for fear he ſhould think 
of returning. Mean time, Viſle-Adam entered the city with 
eaſe, and opened the gates to the conſtable. Thus Paris was 
taken for king Charles by the ſame l'Iſle-Adam, who had ſur- 
rized it in like manner, ſeventeen years before, for the 
duke of Burgundy. The Baſtile, which might have held a 
long fiege, had it been well ſtored with proviſions, was ſo de- 
ſtitute, that it could hold out but three days. It was very 
well the governor could obtain an honourable capitulation. 

As the affairs of England ſenſibly declined, the council of 
England were extremely deſirous of peace. The war in 
France no longer concerned the conqueſt of that kingdom, 
as in the reign of Henry V. and till the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Orleans, but only what part the king of England could poſ- 
ſibly. keep; and the little that could be expected to be pre- 
ſerved by a vigorous war, coſt England immenſe ſums. This 
was a very plauſible reaſon to perſuade the public, it was ne- 
ceſſary ſeriouſly to think of a peace. I ſay, a plauſible rea- 
ſon, becauſe it was not the real motive of the council's pro- 
ceedings. The cardinal of Wincheſter had for ſome time 
gained ground upon the duke of Gloceſter, his rival. The 
council by degrees, was filled with his creatures, who no 
more than himſelf found their own private advantage in the 
continuation of the war, which ſince it was unſucceſsful, ren- 
dered them odious to the people. Coin was grown exceeding 
ſearce in England, and yet the council was forced to be continu- 
ally deviſing means to raiſe money, which could not be done 
without cauſing great murmurings. On the other hand, the 
cardinal hoped to ruin his enemy with more eaſe, during a 
peace, becauſe the war, and the unexpected accidents thence 
ariſing, rendered the 1 and counſels of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter abſolutely neceſſary. In ſhort, as the duke was ever of 
opinion that vigorous endeavours ſhould be uſed to recover 
what was loſt in France, this was an argument for the oppo- 
ſite party to infiſt with the ſame earneſtneſs, upon the neceſ- 
ſity of concluding a peace. This opinion prevailing in the 
council, the duke of York, whoſe commiſſion to be regent 
of France was at length ſigned, had inſtructions and full 
power to treat with king Charles, if be ſaw any appearance 
of ſucceſs. Moreover, on ſuppoſition of a negotiation, the 
council impowered the cardinal of Wincheſter and the duke 
of 5 jointly to treat of the king's marriage with one 
of his adverſary's daughters. 

Shortly after, the duke of Vork departed for France, and 
in Normandy landed a good body of troops, with which he 
retook many ſmall places or caſtles ſeized by the French, ſince 
the death of the duke of Bedford. Feſcamp was among the 
oo recovered by the regent, but preſently after retaken by 
ſcalade. 

Though the duke of Vork was maſter of the field in Nor- 
mandy and about Paris, he was concerned for Picardy. He 
heard from all parts that the duke of Burgundy was drawing 
all his forces together, and making great preparations for a 
hege. As theſe preparations could be deſigned only againſt 
Calais a, he ſent notice to the council of England that they 
might provide in time againſt the threatened ſiege. Indeed, 
a powerful fleet, a great train of artillery, and an army of 


fifty thouſand men, aſſembled by the duke of Burgundy, were 


* But three hundred: the whole detachment was no more than ſix hun- 
red, Fourſcore were taken priſoners. They were commanded by Thomas 
lord Beaumont, Monſtrelet, fol. 124. Hall, fol. 130. 

And ſhewed the citizens a charter, wherein Charles granted them a par- 
don, and confirmed all their ancient liberties and privileges. Hall, fol. 130. 
Eight thouſand men. Hall, fol. 131. | 

The — — whereof had made incurſions into ſeveral parts of Flanders, 
particularly about Boulogne and Graveline. Monſtrelet, fol. 127. 

d Hall ays, it was "4 27, which is moſt probable, fol. 133. For the 
liege was begun in June. See Monſtrelet, fol. 129, &c, The duke of Glo- 


 Eeiter did not come till after the ſiege was raiſed, Ibid. fol. 134. 


It was only hulks loaded with great ſquare ſtones, joined together with 
ad, &. to be thrown into the harbour, in order to render it unkit for ule, 
ad hiuder the Engliſh ſhipping from coming near to relieve the towns 


clear evidences of his extreme deſite to ſueceed in his enterprize, 
and of his reſolution not to be diſappointed. This news flying 
to England, the whole nation was alarmed, and grew more 
incenſed againſt the duke of Burgundy. The council trem- 
bling for Calais, the firſt conqueſt of the Engliſh in France, 
reſolved to uſe all poſſible endeavours to ſave it. To that 
end, they ordered fifteen thouſand men to be raiſed, and pe- 
titioned the duke of Gloceſter to take upon him the care of 
relieving that place. Fifteen thouſand men were little enough 
for ſuch an undertaking. But, beſides that, it was reckoned 
the regent would join the duke of Gloceſter with all his 
forces, the enemy's army was known to conſiſt almoſt entirely 
of the militia of Flanders, who were not much valued. 

Whilſt the troops were levying with the utmoſt diligence, 
the king, by advice of his council, reſolved to exprets his 
reſentment againſt the duke of Burgundy, in granting, by 
letters under his great ſeal, the earldom of Boulogne to the 
lord Beaumont, and Flanders to the duke of Gloceſter. But 
it was eaſier to give them in parchment, than wreſt them out 
of the hands of the poſſeſſor. 

Every thing being ready for the departure of the army de- 
ſigned for the relief of Calais, the duke of Gloceſter ſet ſail, 
and landed in Normandy the beginning of October d. The 


duke of Burgundy had now been before Calais fix weeks with, 


his numerous army. He carried on the fiege vigorouſty, 
and the beſieged made as brave a defence. _— time, the 
duke, who hoped to acquire immortal fame, by taking one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, was vet very far from his 
aim. Nay, he began to perceive, the attempt was beyond 
his power. His fleet ©, by the unſkilfulneſs of the pilots, or 
ſome other — coming too near the town at low wa- 
ter, ran on ground, and was reduced to aſhes before his eyes, 
by the beſieged. This was a very mortifying accident, but a 
worſe befel him quickly after. A rumour being ſpread in 
the army that the duke of Gloceſter was approaching to re- 
lieve the town, the Flemings diſcouraged by the fatigues of 
the fiege, and terrified at the approach of the Engliſh, ſud- 
denly ftruck their tents, and began to retire. In vain did 
the duke endeavour to remove their fears. The ſcouts of 
the Engliſh army beginning to appear, it was ſtill leſs prac- 
ticable tor the duke to ſtop his frightened troops, who ſought 
only to avoid a battle. So, the duke ſeeing he could not pre- 
vail, was forced to follow them in their retreat, which was 
made 1n great diſorder, though timely enough to prevent the 
Engliſh from taking any advantage. He had the farther mor- 
tification to receive a defiance hm the duke of Gloceſter, 
offering him battle, and not to have it in his power to accept 
it, though his army was much ſuperior to that of the enemy. 
But this was not all. Hardly was he returned into his own 
country, when the towns of Flanders revolted againſt him. 
He was even in danger of loſing his life at Bruges, in a ſedi- 
tion of the citizens. He was himſelf wounded, after ſeeing 
with grief VIfſle-Adam torn in pieces by the mutinous popu- 
lace, Mean time, the duke of Gloceſter improving the junc- 
ture, over-ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried 
away twelve hundred waggon loads of booty. From thence- 
forward the duke of Burgundy had ſo many troubles at home, 
that he was but little ſerviceable to king Charles, 

In June this year, Lewis the dauphin, ſon of king Charles, 
married Margaret of Scotland, daughter of James I. abour 
twelve years of age. 

The beginning of the year 1437 was remarkable for the 
death of Joan of Navarre ©, and Catherine of France e, both 
queen dowagers of England, one widow of Henry IV. the 
other of Henry V. Catherine had married Owen Tudor, a 
Welch gentleman, deſcended, as it is ſaid, from the ancient 
kings of Wales. I do not know whether, in thoſe days, the 
deſcent was much regarded, or was endeavoured to be traced, 
till after the crown was devolved to the family of the Tudors, 
by the advancement of Henry VII. to the throne. However 
that be, when queen Catherine eſpouſed Owen Tudor, the 
marriage appeared ſo unſuitable, that all England was of- 


fended at it, and the more, as it was made unknown to the 


duke of Gloceſter, who was then protector. But that princc's 


Monſtrelet, fol. 132. 

4 Joan of Navarre, reli& of king Henry IV. died at Havering, in Eſſex, 
July 10, 1437, and was interred by her huſband in Canterbury cathedral, 
where her effigies are ſtill to be ſeen. Sandf. Geneal. p. 270. Hall, 
fol. 134. | a 

© 7 Catherine died January 3, 1437, in the monaſtery of Bermond- 
ſey, in Southwark; and on the 18th of February next following, her body 
was brought to St. Catherine's, by the Tower,. from thence to St. Paul's, 
and ſo to Weſtminſter abbey, where it was interred ; but her corpſe being 
taken up in the reign of Henry VII. when he laid the foundation of his new 
chapel there, ſhe was never fince buried; but remaineth {till above graund, 
in a coffin of boards, near the ſepulchre af Henry V. her firſt huſband, 
Sandf, Geneal. p. 285. Stow's Ann. p. 376. 
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veneration for the memory of the king his brother, prevented 
him from giving the queen his fiſter-in-law any trouble. 
When ſhe was dead, the council had not the ſame regard for 
her ſecond huſband. They thought it their duty to puniſh 
him for his raſhneſs, in daring to eſpouſe the king's mother 
without the conſent of thoſe who governed the kingdom, an 

ordered him to be ſent to the me: Some time after, 
Tudor made his eſcape, but was taken and put under cloſer 
confinement. Some ſay he found means to eſcape a ſecond 
time, but being retaken loſt his head. Others affirm, he was 
not beheaded till 1460, upon being taken in battle, fighting 
for the houſe of Lancaſter. I do not know, whether it be 
certain that Tudor was put to death, but it may be affirmed, 
that thoſe who ſay it was in 1460, were guilty of an error, 
by taking Owen Tudor his third ſon , for Owen Tudor the 

ather. 

Tudor had by queen Catherine three ſons, Edmund, Jaſ- 
er, and Owen. The eldeſt was created earl of Richmond s 
y Henry VI. his half brother, who gave him to wife Mar- 

garet, only daughter of John duke of Somerſet. From this 
marriage ſprung Henry earl of Richmond, whom we ſhall 
ſee hereafter aſcend the throne of England by the name of 
Henry VII. all the male heirs of the houſe of Lancaſter be- 
ing extinct. Jaſper. the ſecond ſon was made earl of Pem- 
broke b. Owen the youngeſt, loſt his head on the ſcaffold 
in 1460. 

* of Luxemburg, widow of the duke of Bedford, 
followed the example of queen Catherine. After the death 
of the prince her oaks þ ſhe married fir Richard Wood- 
vile, who was only a knight, and much her inferior. This 
match was almoſt as unſuitable as queen Cherine's. Be- 
fides, it was made not only without the king's licenſe, but 
alſo contrary to Jaquelina's expreſs oath, not to marry with- 
out his permiſſion. So, both the bride and bridegroom 
would have been liable to the rigour of the law, had not the 
king been pleaſed to forgive them i. 

On the 19th of February, James I. of Scotland was mur- 
dered in his bed, by aſſaſſins ſuborned by the earl of Athol * 
his uncle. James II. his ſon, ſeven years old, ſucceeded him, 
under the guardianſhip of Joan of Somerſet his mother, who 
was herſelf wounded, by endeavouring to fave the King her 
huſband. It is time now to return to what paſſed in France. 

After the arrival of the duke of York from England, the 
affairs of the Engliſh began to be upon a better foot. King 
Charles, ever a ſlave to his pleaſures, had no conſiderable 
body of troops in the field ; and the revolt of the Flemings 
hindered the duke of Burgundy from ſending him any aſſiſt- 
ance. It is true, the towns that had voluntarily ſurrendered 
to him had ſtrengthened his party conſiderably, but withal 
his army was much weakened, on account of the garriſons 
he was obliged to keep there. As matters then ſtood in 
France, both kings had almoſt equal reaſon to fear the diſ- 


| loyalty of their adherents : who, for the moſt part, were at- 


tached rather to the fortune of him they ſerved, than to his 
perſon, or the juſtice of his cauſe. Thus the preſervation of 
the towns they were poſſeſſed of, entirely depended upon the 
ſtrength of the garriſons. 

The firſt months of this year the cold was ſo exceſſive, that 
it ſeemed to leave the generals on both fides no defire to form 
any enterprize, till it ſhould be abated, Mean while, Talbot, 
who found nothing impoſſible, reaped a confiderable advan- 
tage from the ſecurity of the French, cauſed by the ſharp- 
neſs of the ſeaſon. On Shrove-Tueſday at night, he ſcaled 
Pontoiſe by help of the ditches being frozen, and carried it 
whilſt the garriſon and townſmen were wholly intent upon 
their diverſions. The taking of that important place was a 
great blow to king Charles. Eſpecially, it very much an- 
noyed the Pariſians, who were expoſed to the continual in- 
curſions of the new Engliſh garriſon, to the very gates of 
Paris, 

The French made themſelves ſome amends for the loſs, by 
the acquiſition of Dreux and Chevreuſe, ſold them by the 
governors. 

The ſuperiority the Engliſh had recovered in France, made 
the duke of Burgundy apprehenſive of ſome fatal revolution. 
He was ſenſible that without his aid king Charles could never 
end the war, and as he had openly declared againſt the Eng- 


It could not be his third ſon, for he was a monk of Weſtminſter abbey, 
Sandf. Geneal. p. 292. Stow ſays it was Owen the father, p. 377. 

s Edmund of Hadham, was created earl of Richmond, 31 Henry VI. 
November 23, at Reading. Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 237. 

b Jaſper of Hatfield, was created at the ſame time earl of Pembroke, and 
afterwards, 1 Henry VII. October 27, duke of Bedford. Dugdale's Baron, 
vol. II. p. 241. 

i He [ths a thouſand pounds fine for that and the livery of her dowry. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 619. He was created earl of Rivers, 26 Henry VI. 
May 29- Dugdalc's Baron. vol. II. p. 230, 

« Walter Stuart. 


liſh it was his intereſt that they ſhould be entirely « 
the kingdom. Mean time, it grieved him to a& 
the benefit of a prince, whoſe indolence kept him 
the enterprizes, where he ought to have been the ch 
The duke deſigning therefore to rouſe him out of his 
repreſented to him, that his honour and intereſt ca 
him to aſſemble all his forces, put himſelf at their 
approach Paris, in order to drive his enemies Gut of h 
heart of the kingdom. At the ſame time he offered to £0 
a powerful diverſion in Picardy to favour his undertakin a 
Never was prince leſs inclined to war than Charles Vir 
and yet never did King of France make greater conqueſts tha, 
he, ſince he may be ſaid to conquer dis whole kingdom. 
But it was chiefly by means of his generals, who for the — 
part were men of eminent merit. The duke of Burgundy' 
remonſtrances and offers having rouſed him from his ſloth. 
he drew all his forces together to approach Paris, where de 
was much wanted. By the way he attacked Montereau-Faut 
Yonne m, whilſt the duke of Burgundy beſieged Crotoy - 
ſtrong place in Picardy. 5 
It was about the end of Auguſt a, when the duke of Bu- 
gundy inveſted Crotoy with a ſtrong army ®, hilft — 
rench ſhips blocked up the place by fea, The duke ot 
York being recalled by the intrigues of the earl of Somerſet 
his enemy, was about to depart, and only waited for the 
arrival of the earl of Warwick, who was to ſucceed him in 
the regency. For that reaſon, not being able to relieve Cro. 
toy, in perſon, he commiſſioned the brave Talbot o, who 
name alone was ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the enemies gf 
the Engliſh. Talbot, at the head of five thouſind men 
boldly advanced towards Crotoy, in order to relieve jr 
though the river Somme parted him from the duke of Bur. 
gundy's catnp round the town, which was on the other fide 
When the duke was informed of his march, he left part of 
his troops at the ſiege, and with the reſt poſted himſelf on 
the river fide to oppoſe his paſſage. The hatred conceived 
by the Engliſh againſt that prince, was ſo violent, that they 
thought nothing impracticable, when an opportunity offered 
to be revenged. Talbot improving this diſpoſition, ruſhed 
firſt into the river, ſword in hand, and by his intrepidity in- 
ſpired his troops with ſuch courage, that they inſtantly fol- 
lowed him. The more bold or rather raſh the action was 
the more 1t aſtoniſhed the Burgundians, who, imagining they 
had to deal with devils rather than men, took to flight with- 
out expecting their enemies. Their terror infecting thoſe 
that were left at the ſiege, the whole army ran away, and 
it was not in the duke of Burgundy's power to rally them. 
At the ſame time the duke of York appeared with ſeven men 
of war within fight of the four French ſhips, and chaſed 
them ſo briſkly, that it was with great difficulty they eſcaped 
to St. Valery, Talbot entered the town in triumph, and 
after levelling the trenches of the beſiegers, marched back to 
Normandy, . In his return, he conquered five or fix ſmall 
places in Picardy, and retaking once more Tancarville in 
Normandy, entered Roan covered with glory. 
The ſucceſs of the ſiege of Montereau was not ſo favour- 
able to the Engliſh, nevertheleſs it was not inglorious. Tho- 
mas Gerard, governor of that poor place, long defended it, 
in ſpite of the vigorous efforts of the befiegers, though he 
had but four hundred men. Hitherto king Charles was not 
very eminent tor his valour, but at this fiege he performed 
ſuch exploits, as began to breed a higher idea of his courage, 
After a pretty long ſiege, he carried the town by ſtorm, hav- 
ing been himſelf one of the firſt to mount the breach, and 
fight hand to hand with thoſe that defended it. Doubtleſs 
he had been told, that it was neceſſary to procure the eſtcem 
of his ſubjects by ſome extraordinary action. The intrepi- 
dity he ſhewed on that occaſion turned greatly to his advan- 
tage. From thenceforward, his friends as well as enemies 
had very different thoughts of him from what they had before. 
Mean while, the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, a ſecond 
ſiege was to be formed. Charles ſatisfied with the glory ac- 
quired in the firſt, and perhaps diſcouraged with the fatigues 
he had endured, left the management of this to the dauphin 
his ſon. Gerard, who was no leſs brave than experienccd, 
held out fifteen days longer, and then was forced to capitu- 
late, When he came betore the dauphin, he very politely 
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1 And by cauſing his people to be cloathed in white; by which means 
they were not diſcovered, the ground being then covered with ſnow. Hall, 
relates this as done by John, lord Clifford, fol. 138. f 

m With about eight thouſand fix hundred men; whereas the garriſon 
confiſted at moſt but of four hundred men; however, they made ſhift to 
hold out fix weeks. Monſtrelet, fol, 141. | 

n About October, ſays Monitrelet, fol. 144. 

About ten thouſand men. Hall, fol. 136. 

? Together with the lord Fauconbridge, fir Thomas Kiriel, fir John 
Montgomery, Thomas Chandos, David Halle, &, Monſtrelet, fol. 145. 
Hall, fol, 136, He 


told him, that againſt any other but him, he ſhould have been 
able to make a longer defence. The compliment was well 
received by the young prince, who was not diſpleaſed to 
{ce himſelf ſet in ſome meaſure above the king his father. 
But Charles, who was told of it, ſeemed extremely mortified. 
It is ſaid, he began from thenceforward to entertain a jea- 
louſy of his ſon, which proved very fatal to him afterwards. 

Whilſt the war continued in France, the duke of Orleans, 

riſoner in England, was thinking of means to obtain his 
liberty. Nothing but a peace between the two kings could 
fibly procure it. And therefore, no one was more con- 
cerned than he, to endeavour to ſet on foot a freſh negotia- 
tion. For that purpoſe, he defired leave to go and talk in 
rſon with the duke of Bretagne at Calais, who was then 
thought to be the only prince that could be employed as me- 
diator. The council, - who were all inclined to peace, would 
have readily granted his defire, but it was judged neceſſary to 
ſee firſt how Charles was diſpoſed. Befides, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter was of opinion, that a peace was not to be thought of, 
till it could be made with advantage. 

Mean while, as the king advanced in age, the credit of 
the duke his uncle ſenſibly leſſened, and that of the cardinal 
of Wincheſter daily increaſed. The cardinal had a great ad- 
yantage upon. his adverſary, in that his riches enabled him 
frequently to lend the king money. The kingdom was ſo 
exhauſted, that aids of that kind were conſidered as the 
greateſt ſervice to the ſtate. He artfully improved the king's 
diſpoſition towards him, to preveat any freſh attacks from 
the duke of Gloceſter. By letters under the great ſeal, the 
king granted him a general pardon for all offences whatever, 
from the beginning of the world, to the 26th of June, 1437 4. 
By that means he difarmed his enemy of all pretence to attack 
him. | 

[1438] This year produced but few remarkable events. 
A moſt terrible famine, which raged at the ſame time in 
France and England, and was followed by a plague, pre- 
vented the generals, on both fides, from forming any great 
projects. Attempts there were however, ſome of which were 
unſucceſsful, and others inconſiderable. I ſhall therefore 
take notice of the moſt remarkable only. Surienne, gover- 
nor of Montargis, for the Engliſh, finding himſelf ſurrounded 
with the enemy's troops, and N no aſſiſtance from 
England, ſurrendered that place to the French, for ten thou- 
ſand ſaluts of gold r. In the preſent poſture of the affairs of 
the Engliſh, Montargis was of little importance, fince they 
could not poſſibly carry the war from that quarter. Shortly 
after, Edmund, earl of Mortagne *, brother of the earl of 
Somerſet, leading ſome troops from England *, and joining 
Talbot, they made ſome inconſiderable conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy. 

The diſgrace received by the duke of Burgundy before 
Calais, grieving him extremely, he wanted to repair it by 
taking that place. But, as it was difficult to accompliſh his 
defign by a ſiege in form, he took another method. He had 
been told, that by digging through a certain bank, the town 
would be infallibly overflowed ; and that lying within diſ- 
tance, with a good body of troops, it would be eaſy to enter 
the place, amidſt the confternation of the garriſon and inha- 
bitants. The project was put in execution; but the ſea 
being lower than the town, all the water ran out. The duke 
being difappointed, reſolved to attempt the fiege of Guiſnes ; 
but the earl of Huntington”, who came very ſeaſonably from 
England, with a ſupply of troops, conſtrained him to retire. 
The troubles in Flanders, which were ſoon after rekindled, 
found him ſo much employment for ſome years, that he had 
no leiſure to form any new deſigns againſt the Engliſh. 

The dauphin's marriage raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in the Eng- 
liſh, that after ſeveral inſults on both fides, England and 
Scotland came at length to an open rupture. Mean while, 
the minority of James II. and the favourable diſpoſition of the 
queen mother, to the Engliſh her countrymen, procured a 
nine years” truce, from the 1ſt of May this year. 

John and Thomas Beaufort, brothers of the earl of Somer- 
et, having been long priſoners in France , it had been 
often attempted, to exchange them for others of the French, 
but there was always ſome obſtacle in the way. By the 
agreement in 1430, with the duke of Bourbon, that prince 


He alſo diſcharged him from the payment of tenths, - and all other ſums 
granted by the cleggy; and gave him a yearly penſion of forty pounds, Ry- 
mer's Feed. tom. X. p. 681. | 

A piece of money worth about twenty-five pence Tournois. See the 
com note at the end of Henry V. 

See p. 518, note r. | | 
Four hundred archers, and three hundred ſpears. Hall, fol. 136. He 


lays, they were led by Henry, ſon of Edmund, earl of Mortagne. 80 fays 
alſo Sandford, p. 298. 


68; With John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 
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had engaged, to procure their releaſe without ranſom; but 
as that agreement was never executed, they ſtill remained 

riſoners. I do not know what became of Thomas, who 

ore the title of earl of Perth, it may be, he died during his 
captivity. But this year, John was exchanged for the earl 
of Eu, of the houſe of Artois, who had been priſoner in 
England, ever fince the battle of, Azincoutt. He afterwards 
became duke of Somerſet, upon the death of Henry; his elder 
brother. There was alſo a fourth brother named Edmund, 
who ſucceeded them, and of whom I ſhall have much to ſay 
in the ſequel of this reign *. 6 9 | 

714351 The famine and plague ceaſing in England and 
France, both ſides took up arms again. In March 1439, the 
conſtable Richemont heading a numerous army ?, laid fiege 
to Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, which had 
formerly held out ſeven months againſt Henry V. The baſ- 
tard of Han, an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour, who was 
governor, made ſo brave a defence, as aſtoniſhed the con- 
ſtable. However, after a three weeks ſiege, the city was 
taken by ſtorm, but the work was but half completed, fince 
the garriſon * retired into the market (ſo that part of the city 
is called which is ſeparated from the other by the Marne.) 
The Engliſh breaking down the bridge of communication, 
the conſtable was forced to begin, on the other fide of the 
river, a ſecond fiege much more difficult than the firſt. The 
ſame thing happened to Henry V. when he inveſted that 
place, Mean time, the conſtable having taken the governor 
e in the aſſault Þ, cut off his head becauſe he was a 

renchman. This is what king Charles's generals had not 
yet ventured to practiſe, by reaſon of the great number of 
priſoners in the — of the Engliſh. But as ſoon as they 
found themſelves ſtrongeſt, they overlooked that confidera- 
tion, being no longer apprehenſive of repriſals. 

The fiege of the market of Meaux, growing daily more 
difficult, the conſtable drew round his camp lines with re- 
doubts to prevent all relief, and the king came himſelf to the 
army, to animate the troops by his preſence. Mean while, 
Talbot, who did not doubt, that the beſieged would make a 
long refiſtance, was now preparing to relieve them. How 
difficult ſoever the undertaking appeared, he failed not to at- 


tempt it. The obſtacles which he foreſaw, ſerved only to 


animate him the more. With a good body of choſen troops, 
he boldly advanced towards the beſiegers' lines, and aſſaulting 
and taking one of the redoubts, which obſtructed his paſſage, 
entered the place with a convoy. On the morrow, he ſalted 
out, whilſt the beſiegers were ſtill diſmaycd at the action of 
the foregoing day, and went to prepare for a freſn effort. 
But the conſtable enraged at receiving ſuch a diſgrace from 
a handful of men, preſſed the place ſo vigorouſly, that the 
garriſon was forced to capitulate, before the ſuccours could 
be ready, 

The ſiege of Avranche, undertaken by the conftable after 
that of Meaux, did not prove ſo ſucceſsful. After being three 
weeks before that place, Talbot, with the troops prepared 
for the relief of Meaux, attacked and forced the lines of the 
beſiegers, and ſupplied the town with proviſions. 

After this exploit, Talbot finding the French were diſ- 
mayed, and their troops ſo weakened, that they could not 
withſtand him, appeared before Harfleur, As his army was 
not ſtrong enough to form a fiege, he choſe to block up the 
town. To that end, he ſo intrenched himſelf in an advanta- 
geous poſt, that an army of fifty thouſand men was not ca- 
pable of forcing him. Mean time, the earl of Somerſet kept 
the place blocked up by ſea. The earl of Eu, lately arrived 
from England, where he had been long a priſoner, approached 
to attack the intrenchments of the Engliſh, but perceiving it 
impracticable, choſe to retire, after a faint attempt, wherein 
Gaucour was made priſoner. At length, after a four months 
blockade, Talbot became maſter of that important place, the 
firſt conqueſt of Henry V. After that, he cleared Normandy 
of the garriſons, which the French till kept in ſeveral caſtles: 


ſo that nothing remained to them in that province, but the 
town of Dieppe only. 


The duke of Burgundy was concerned, that the affairs of 


the Engliſh began to be reſtored, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences. King Charles waged war very careleſsly, and could 
hardly be prevailed with to head his army. Befides, France 


Ever fince the battle of Bauge, where Clarence was killed. 
* The reader may correct the miſtakes in this paragraph, by note e, p. 
96, where he will find John was not brother of, but himſelf, earl of Somer-. 

28. and had been ſo ever ſince the death of Henry, his eldeſt brother, 6 
Henry V. Edmund was not fourth but third ſon. 

Four thouſand men at arms. Monſtrelet, fol, 162. 

2 Monſtrelet calls him, le baſtard de Thian, fol. 162. 

2 It conſiſted of about five hundred men; the commanding officers were 
ſir William Chamberlain, fir John Ripley, &c. Ibid. 

b It was de Thian, who was thus ſerved, at the taking of the town, and, 
not of the market. See Monſtrelet, Ibid. 
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was ſo ruined, that he could draw but few ſuccours from 
the provinces he poſſeſſed. On the other hand, the war in 
Flandets, which wholly employed the duke of Burgundy, 
afforded no hopes of any great affiſtance from thence. If the 
Engliſh had then exerted themſelves, probably they would 
have recovered a great deal of Rags But, out of blind- 
nels, or inability, they made but faint efforts, contenting 
themſelves with ſending from time to time inconſiderable ſup- 
plies, which could not enable them to recover what they had 
loſt. Thus on both fides, it was eafily ſeen, that the war 
would be eternal, if it was to laſt till one of the two kings 
had loſt one after another, the places he poſſeſſed, This con- 
ſideration ſo affected the duke of Burgundy, that he reſolved 
either to procure a peace, if poſhble, between the two kings, 
or ſecure himſelf by a neutrality. Such a deſign was to be 
managed with great prudence and caution, for fear both 
parties ſhould agree to his prejudice, or the Engliſh grow 
more reſerved, if they knew his intention. 

| Whilſt the duke of Burgundy was poſſeſſed with theſe 
thoughts, the pope exhorted the two Kings, by the cardinal 
of Santa Cruz, to put a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood 
ſhed in their quarrel. At the ſame time, he wrote to the duke 
of Bretagne, defiring him to be mediator of peace, The 
duke ſending to both kings, found them equally inclined to 
enter into treaty, and the duke of Burgundy received the pro- 
poſal with joy. The duke of Orleans took that opportunity, 
to offer his mediation to the king of England, jointly with 
the duke of Bretagne; and to that end, -renewed his inſtances 
for leave to confer with the duke at Calais. This was granted 
him, though the duke of Gloceſter oppoſed it with all his 

ower, becauſe he plainly faw, that prince could not be an 
impartial mediator. But for ſome time paſt, the duke of 
Gloceſter had loſt all his credit in the council, where it was 
even affected upon all occaſions, to proceed contrary to his 
opinion. Beſides, the counſellors were ſo defirous of peace, 
that they forgot, or were willing to forget, that the falſe ſtep 
taken in ſending embaſfadors to Arras, was entirely owing 
to the vain hopes given by the duke of Orleans. So, the 
captive prince was looked upon as a difintereſted mediator, 
though it was eaſy to perceive, he was entirely biaſſed in fa- 
vour of king Charles. The duke of Burgundy ſaw with plea- 
ſure, the preparations for a conference, which would either 
end in a peace between the two kings, or afford him a pretence 
to conclude a ſeparate truce with England. The two courts 
being thus diſpoſed, commiſſioners were appointed on both 
ſides*©, to ſettle the preliminary articles of the congreſs, 
Thefe commiſſioners being met, judged, that in order to 
ſucceed in a negotiation of peace, a truce was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Whereupon Henry impowered his to conſent to it, 
but ſome obſtacles occurred, which hindered the concluſion, 
What has been ſaid concerning a peace, was tranſacted in the 
foregoing year 1438. But I thought fit to defer ſpeaking of 
it till now, that I might not interrupt the recital of what re- 
lates to this affair. | 

In the month of January, 1439, Iſabella of Portugal, du- 
cheſs of Burgundy, and the cardinal of Wincheſter, con- 
ferred together between Calais and Graveline. The reſult 
of their conference was, that the two Kings ſhould appoint 
a proper place to treat of a peace, with the mediation of the 
dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, and ſhould fend their pleni- 
potentiaries thither. Purſuant to the agreement, the very 
place where the ducheſs and cardinal were, was choſen, and 
embaſſadors were nominated on both fides%. They were all 
choſen out of the princes and greateſt lords of the two king- 
doms. But, before we proceed to the ſucceſs of the 9 
it will not be amiſs to ſee how the council of England ſtood 
diſpoſed with regard to a peace. Now this evidently ap- 
pears in the embaſſadors' inſtructions, extant in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts. Hence we ſhall be able to judge, 
which of the two parties is to be blamed for breaking off 
the conference, and rectify ſeveral miſtakes of the hiſto- 
rlans. 


I. In the firſt place, the embaſſadors were ordered to de- 
mand, that the king's adverſary ſhould leave him in peaceable 
poſleſhon of the whole realm of France. They were to ſup- 
port this demand with ſeveral reaſons mentioned in the in- 
ſtructions, but too long to be inſerted here, Beſides, the 


© The Engliſh commiſſioners were the abbot of Feſcamp, Thomas, lord 
Scales, fir John Popham, fir Andrew Ogart, fir Richard rn Ralph 
Ruſleley, and John Raynell. Rymer's Fœd. tom X. p. 683. And theſe 
were appointed afterwards, John, archbiſhop of York, Nicholas Bylleſton, 
Stephen Wilton, and William Sprever, doctors of law ; Robert Whityng- 
ham, treaſurer of Calais; and John Raynwell. Ibid. p. 


13. 
* The Engliſh embaſſadors were, John, archbiſlop of York, John Mow- 
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reader knows, on what the pretenfions of the kings 
_ were founded. 12 2 ur 
If the French ſhould expoſtilate againſt this dom... 
and think it unreaſonable, the —— after ER 
roteſtation, were to offer Charles the provinces beyond * 
bire, which were of the king's demeſm, but on condition + 
homage. f 

III. If the adverſaries refuſed this offer, the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, as a clergyman, was to inlarge on the confiqe. 
rations proper to perſuade the two nations to peace. These 
confiderations being many and long, I ſhall only relate the 
ſubſtance of the three principal. The firft was, that the war 
undertaken for the title of King of France, claimed by each 
of the two kings, had deſtroyed more men thar were, at pre- 
ſent, in both kingdoms: The ſecond was, that the two 
princes ought ſeriouſly to confider, that God made not the 
people for the ſovereign, but the fovereign for the people, 
that is, to govern them with juſtice and peace, to the end 
the ſubjects may be the better able to ſerve him. The third 
was, that France had not been always governed by one fingle 
monarch, but, before and after Charles the great, there 
were often two, ſometimes three, nay, four kings at the ſane 
time. 

IV. This laſt conſideration was in order to proceed, in the 
fourth place, to another offer, which the embaſſadors had 
power to propofe, namely, that Henry would reſign to 
Charles all the provinces beyond the Loire in full ſovereiguty. 
He expreſly refetved however Guienne, Poictou, and what. 
ever was poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in France, before the 
crown of England devolved to them. 

V. If this was rejected, the embaſſadors had power to of. 
fer from the king their maſter, that he would be ſatisfied with 
what his anceſtors enjoyed in France, by right of inheritance, 
provided Calais, Guiſnes, and the adjacent marches were ad. 
ded ; the whole in full ſovereignty, without any dependance 
upon the crown of France, or any perſon whatever, but God 
alone, 

VI. If the French inſiſted, that Normandy ſhould be te- 
ſtored to Charles in the ſtate it was in before the conqueſt 
thereof by Henry V. that is, nowithſtanding the grants of 
ſeveral lordſhips to private perſons, as well by the late as the 
preſent king, rather than break off the conference, this article 
might be allowed. 

VII. If Charles was ſatisfied with this offer, provided 
Henry would quit the title of king of France, in that caſe, 
the inſtructions furniſhed the plenipotentiaries with many 
reaſons and arguments to be alledged againſt that condition, 
But in ſhort, they had orders to leave the matter to the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, to whom the king had made known his 
pleaſure, 

It is manifeſt the council had reſolved to ſubmit to this, if 
the peace could not otherwiſe be made. For if Henry had 
abſolutely refuſed to quit the title of king of France, there 
was no ſecret to be kept, and the inſtructions would have 
contained an expreſs order to reject the propoſal. 

The VIIIch article was concerning the king's marriage with 
one of Charles's daughters. 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe offers, and made any 
propoſals on their part, the embaſſadors, without accepting 
or refuſing them, were to reply, that they had no inſtruc- 
tions to treat of a peace upon thoſe terms, but would fignity 
them to their maſter. 

X. Mean while, they were to propoſe, by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, or the duke of Orleans, a fifty years“ truce, 
with a free communication between the two nations. They 
had likewiſe power to reduce the truce to forty, thirty, or 
twenty years; and rather than fail, they might limit it 
from three years to eight, provided it was without commu- 
nication. 

XI. In caſe the truce was accepted, they were to repreſent, 
that for the better obſervance thereof, it would be proper to 
make an exchange of ſome places. To that end, they welc 
ordered to 5 Creil, St. Germain en Laye, which 
were in the hands of the Engliſh when thefe inſtructions 
were drawn, for Dieppe, le Mont St. Michael, and Harfleur, 
which Talbot had not yet taken. 

XII. Laſtly, the king willing to facilitate the exchange 
of theſe places, agreed to releaſe the duke of Orleans for 3 


bray, duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Litchfield, Norwich, and St. David's: 
Humphrey, earl of Buckingham, Hereford, Stafford, Northampton, a. 
Perche ; John de Vere, earl of Oxford; Henry, lord Boucher, the abbot 
of Feſchamp, Walter, lord Hungerford, Nicholas Billaſton, dean of Sa⸗ 
rum, fir John Stourton, fir John Sutton, fir * Popham, Robert hi. 
tyngham, Thomas Bekynton, William Erard, Stephen Wilton, William 


Sprever, and John Rinell. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 728. This 


ranſom of a hundred thouſand marks, and to abate fifty thou- 
ſand, on account of the propoſed exchange. 


' Theſe inſtructions were drawn May the 21ſt, 1439. If 
Ne thaſe of Charles's plenipotentiaries, — 
we ſhould find, the two kings were not at fo great a diſtance 
from one another, as it ſcemed in the conference. But as, 
on theſe occaſions, the chief care of the managers is to be 
upon their guard, for fear their ſecret inſtructions ſhould be 
diſcovered, itoften happens, that the negotiation is broken off, 
before there is occaſion to ſhew all their conceſſions ; fo ap- 

rehenfive are they of giving their adverſaries any advantage. 
Tbis was really the caſe in the preſent treaty. The Engliſh 
did not think proper to go beyond the ſecond article of their 
inſtructions, namely, that Charles ſhould have the provinces 
beyond the Loire, on condition of homage to Henry. They 
expected, the French would give them room by their offers 
to make ſome further advances. For the ſame reaſon, the 
French kept to the propoſals made at the congreſs of Arras, to 
wit, that their maſter remaining ſole king ot France, would 
refign Guienne and Normandy to Henry, on condition of ho- 
mage. They laid great {treſs upon this offer, and on Charles's 
condeſcenſion, in being pleaſed to ſtand to what he had of- 
fered at the congreſs of Arras, though he had ſince made 

reat conqueſts, and was become maſter of Paris. 

It was almoſt impoſſible, for a peace to be concluded on the 
terms propoſed on both fides. Each prince offered to reſign 
only what was out of his power, and by virtue of this pre- 
tended ceſſion, expected the other ſhould diveſt himſelf of 
what he actually poſſeſſed. This was properly to defire to 
gain with the daſh of a pen, what they could not hope to ob- 
tain, without many ſucceſsful fieges and battles. So, after 
the embaſſadors of the two kings had long tried to diſcover, 
how far their adverſarics' inſtructions allowed them to ad- 
vance, they parted without coming to any conclufion. Each 
was deſirous to wait, till room was given to make more rea- 
ſonable propoſals. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were the only gainers 
by the congreſs. The firſt defired, at any rate, to eaſe his 
ſubjects * , = Wy L. abant, Holland, Zealand, who were 

eat ſufferers by the interruption of their commerce with 

gland. To that end he employed his ducheſs, who being 
a near relation of Henry, was not ſuſpected by the Engliſh. 
Under colour of doing the office of a mediatrix between the 
two kings, ſhe had frequent conferences with the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, and negotiated a truce of commerce between 
England and the Low countries. This appears in ſeveral pa- 
pers of the Collection of Public Acts. And indeed, this truce 
was concluded preſently after ©. 

#1440.] But the duke of Orleans reaped the moſt benefit 
from the late congreſs, fince it procured him his liberty, after 
a twenty-five years captivity. It has been frequently obſerved, 
that there were two parties in the court of England, namely, 
the duke of Gloceſter's and the cardinal of Wincheſter's: and 
that the latter gradually prevailed, fince the king began to 
take notice of his affairs. Henry now nineteen years old, 
had a very narrow genius, and but little like his father's. 
He eafily ſuffered himſelf to be governed by thoſe about him. 
Inſtead of having the preſumption very common to youn 
princes, he was ever diſtruſtful of himſelf, and choſe rather 
to follow the counſels of others, than his own. With this 
weakneſs he had principles of honour, virtue and religion, 
which indeed made him wiſh, he could always act juſtly, but 
often ſerved for foundation and pretence to his . counſellors, 
to draw him into many injuſtices. . As he wanted penetra- 
tion, he was deceived with appearances. Of this his miniſters 
knew how to take advantage, aſſured as they were of his in- 
capacity to diſcern their ſelf-intereſted counſels. During his 
youth, he had contracted a habit of blindly following the 
ſuggeſtions of the duke of Gloceſter, his uncle, who go- 
verned in his name. But when he was of a more advanced 
age, the cardinal of Wincheſter and his party infinuated to 
him, that his uncle intended to keep him always in guardian- 
ſhip, and had defigns deſtructive of his quiet. 'Theſe diſ- 
courſes frequently repeated, produced at length the effect the 
duke's enemies expected. By degrees, the king had ſuch an 
averſion for his uncle, that he would no longer regard him. 
It was made a ſort of rule to mortify him upon all occaſions. 


* This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, on November 12, which 
anted the king one tenth, and one fifteenth, and half of a fifteenth, to be 
evied on the laity ; and the ſubſidy of thirty three ſhillings and four pence 
from denizens, and forty ſix ſhillings and eight pence from aliens, for every 
k of wool ; as alſo tunnage and poundage, for which aliens were to pay 
leven ſhillings and eight pence, The commons alſo granted, that all aliens 
Within the realm, who were not denizens, ſhould pay to the king fixteen 
pence, if they were houſholders ; and if not, then but fix pence. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. O2 T, 622, In this parliament it was enacted, that no perſon 
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His moving any thing in council was ſufficient to have it 
ſtrongly oppoſed, and the king generally countenanced the 
contrary party to the duke, out of fear of giving him room 
to execute the pretended deſign of keeping him in ſubjection. 
Such for ſome time had been the ditpoſition of the king and 
the court. | 

The duke of Gloceſter had always oppoſed the duke of Or- 
leans' releaſe. The late king his brother's will, was to him 
an inviolable law. Befides, he was perſuaded, the giving 
Orleans his liberty, would only increaſe the number of the 
enemies of England. But his oppofition was of no great 
weight ; it rather ſerved to induce his enemies to favour the 
duke of Orleans, had there been no other reaſon. We have 
ſeen what that prince offered before the congreſs of Arras. 
The duke of Bedford, and the council, had accepted his of- 
ters, which ſeemed very advantageous, becauſe their aim had 
not yet been diſcovered, After the treaty of Arras, he per- 
ceived it was no proper time to ſolicit his liberty. But when 
he ſaw that they began to talk of a peace, he renewed bis in- 
ſtances, and offered to become joint mediator with the duke 
of Bretagne, He found in the council the ſame favour as 
before, and in ſpite of the duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, it 
was reſolved to accept of his mediation, and to treat with 
him afterwards concerning his liberty. He had leave there- 
fore to repair to the congreſs, where he appeared very zea- 
lous to procure a peace between the two kings, and by the 
help of the ducheſs of Burgundy, foung means to be recon- 
eiled with the duke her huſband. The cardinal being returned 
into England, ſpoke very much to his adyantage, and repre- 
{ſented to the council, that ſince it was not his fault, that the 
peace was not concluded, it was unreaſonable he ſhould ſuf- 
ter by the rupture. His friends urged, on this occafion, the 
two reaſons already uſed, . to colour the favour that was in- 
tended him. The firſt was, that the diſſention between the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy might rekindle and turn very 
much to the advantage of the Englith. The ſecond, that the 
captive prince might pay a large ranſom, which would help 
to carry on the war. In a word, they intimated, that before 
his releaſe, he would be obliged to take the oath to the king, 
and thereby hindered from afiſting king Charles. So, in ſpite 
of whatever the duke of Glocefter could ſay, it was reſolved 
to treat with him for his liberty. | | | 

This reſolution being taken, the duke of Gloceſter thought 
himſelf bound, both in duty, and for his own ſecurity, to 
make a formal proteſtation, to ſhew the public, that he had 
oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power. The proteſtation con- 
tained the reaſons, why he believed the- council's reſolution 
might be very prejudicial to the king and the ſtate, Though 
it be ſomewhat long, it will be neceſſary to inſert the ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe it may be of ſervice in clearing ſeveral facts. 
Beſides, it ſhews the diſpoſition of the members of the coun- 
cil, who, to mortify the duke, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the 
king's intereſt to their paſſion. This knowledge is the more 
requiſite, as it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that, to the fatal 
enmity between the duke and the cardinal, is to be aſcribed 
the unfortunate ſucceſs of the war in France, The ſum of 
the duke's proteſtation was as follows: 


My fiſt reaſon for oppoſing the duke of Orleans' re- 


leaſe, is taken from the known incapacity of king Charles, 


and the dauphin his ſon. Therefore, conſidering the great 
ſubtilty, and cautious diſpoſition of the duke of Orleans, 
with his extenſive knowledge, it is to be preſumed, the 
ſtates of France will entruſt him with the adminiſtration of 
the affairs of the kingdom. Now, nothing can happen more 
prejudicial to England, ſince that prince is gens ac- 
quainted with the ſtrong and weak fide of the kingdom, 
during a twenty-five years reſidence. 
II. The diſſention between king Charles and the dau- 
phin his ſon being no ſecret, it ought to be feared, as it 1s 
but too probable, that the duke of Orleans, when in France, 
will be a proper mediator, to procure their reconciliation. 


III. Normandy being the province which contributes 


moſt towards carrying on the war, it is to be feared, the 
Normans, ſeeing the ſuccours, ſo often promiſed both by 
word of mouth and letter, not ſent, and on the other hand, 
the duke of Orleans releaſed, will imagine they are defigned 
to be abandoned, as well as the reſt of the conqueſts. As to 


ſhould be made a juſtice of peace, in any county, who had not lands and 
tenements, to the value of- twenty pounds; but this not to extend to ci- 
ties, towns, or boroughs, The ground aſſigned for this ſtatute is, that ſome 
perions of late had been appointed juſtices, who, on account of their want 
of abilities, could not govern or rule the people ; and others, by reaſon of 
their neceſſity, committed great extortions and oppreſſions.—It was alſo en- 
acted, that no captain ſhould abate of his ſoldiers? wages, _ pain of twenty 
unds for every ſpear, and ten pounds for a bow, to be paid to the king, 
tatutes 18 Henry VI. c. 11. 18. oY 

. . N ! 
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| ; i uſand marks may be taken out to hinder the execution, and to account the duke of Orleang 
of F for the * of that pro- baſe and infamous, if he violated the articles. Finally, the 
vince, I leave it to be conſidered, whether that ſum is ſuffi- duke protering, that as for the half of his ranſom, which 
: oe that purpoſe. | ; be was to pay efore he left England, it was impoſſible for 
* IV. The king and council are very ſenſible, the duke him to perform 10 engagement, without going to France, 
as Ge arles for his ſovereign: Let it leave was granted him for a year- 3 
r eee taken two 888 oaths, the | The 1 confiſted then of perſons who blindly followed 
one to a prince whom he looks upon as a foreigner; the other theit paſſion, without tegatding the intereſts of the king ang 
to him whom he believes to be his lawful king, he will chooſe the ſtate: Of this we fhall quickly ſet very evident proof 
to keep the firſt rather than the laſt, This is the more im- The only thing that gave them any uneaſineſs, was, that th, 
robable, as he will always conſider the firſt as extorted, enlargement ot the duke of Orleans, ſeemed dire&t! contrary 
Anina he ctually a priſoner, and moreover cannot ſtand to the late King's will: For, that monatch ha Expreſly 
n forfeiti I jo 1 ill and teſt t, that the duke bf 0 
to this engagement, without forfeiting his poſſeſſions in enjoined by his laſt will and teſtament, th: Sy * 
Tone { if be tak = mies fits bent . 2 4 p _ 5 
60 to ſee what ſecurity may be taken; age, unleſs his liberty ſhould be a m eace; 
in 4 ane * colour of ori the ab- vor they found an expedient to ſcreen themſelves from the 
ſolute command of his ſovereign. | | murmurs of the people; The king declared by a public act, 
« VI, The earl of Huntington, who commands in Guienne,- that in releaſing the duke of Orleans, he meant not to con- 
will probably be obliged to quit his government, becauſe the tradict his father's will, but only to attain a ſpeedier conclu. 
king performs not what was promiſed him by agreement: fron of a peace: To ſhew more plainly, this was tlie kin 's 
That province being thus abandoned, and the duke of Or- intention, the duke was bound by freſh articles, to uſe his 
leans in alliance with the houſes of Albret and Armagnac, it utmoſt endeavours, to procure a peace between the tuo 
ſhould at leaſt be conſidered, how that ancient inheritance of kings, and in caſe he ſucceeded, his ranſom was to be fot. 
the king will be defended, in caſe the duke of Orleans joins given, and what he ſhould Have paid, to be reſtoted. But 
forces with thoſe two houſes. if on the contrary, his endeayours proved fruitleſs, he was 
« VII. The king has no ally in all Europe, but only the to return into England, and remain a priſoner as before, but 
king of Portugal. Now if he will make alliances with other the money advanced towards his ranſom; to be repaid. It i; 
rinces, how Fail they be brought to hearken to his propo- evident, thefe new articles were only to throw duſt into the 
ls when they ſhall come to know, that he had no other peoples“ eyes, fince they were directly contraty to the others, 
way to preſerve his father's conqueſts, but by ſetting at li- and a condition was added, hot in the duke's power: In the 
berty one of his mortal enemies? next place, this appears ſtill plainer, in that the Peace not 
VIII. The late reconciliation between the dukes of Or- being concluded, the duke did not return into England, nor 
leans and Burgundy at Calais, ought to cron . dread — was ever called upon. But he punctually performed the fir 
ir join? to drive the Engliſh out of France, (as agreement. | a 
oy e Dire do, unleſs God baterpotis,) inſtead of All the French authors have done the duke of Burgundy 
expecting any advantage by their diſſention. If any ſtreſs is the honour to ſay, that. he lent the duke of Orleans money 
laid upon the oath to be taken by the duke of Orleans, be- to pay his ranſom, but we find in the Collection of the Public 
fore he leaves England, let it be examined by the civil laws, Acts, that all he did in favour of his newly reconciled enemy, 
how far the oath of a priſoner is to be depended upon. amounted to no more than this: He conſented, that his 
IX. If any of the princes or lords, who ſerve the king ducheſs ſhould promiſe in her own name, to ſend the kin 
in France, chance to fall into the enemies' hands, as it may the obligation for thirty thouſand crowns, which the dauphin 
eaſily happen, four or five might be exchanged for the duke was to give, or, in caſe of refuſal, to become reſponſible. But 
of Orleans alone. But in caſe that prince is releaſed, the as the Coney made no ſcruple to give his obligation, the 
Engliſh princes and lords cannot fight for the king, without ducheſs of Burgundy's promi e became of no uſe. It is true, 
being liable to utter ruin, the duke of Burgundy magnificently received the duke of 
« X. If, as it is likely, the releaſe of the duke of Orleans Orleans at Graveline, where they confirmed their reconci 
occaſions the loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of the king's liation. I have dwelt the longer upon the duke of, Orleans te. 
dominions in France, what will the king's counſellors be leaſe, becauſe it diſcovers the diſpoſition of the court end 
able to ſay for themſelves ? What murmurings will there be council, on which depend all the future events of this reign. 
among the people, when it ſhall be conſidered, that theſe Let us return now to the general affairs. | 
conqueſts, purchaſed with the lives of the late King, the The duke of Bretagne pretended all along to obſerve a 
duke of Clarence, the duke of Bedford, and an infinite num- neutrality, though the ſuccours brought by the conſtable his 
ber of princes, lords, and gentlemen, ſhall have been all loſt brother, from time to time, to king Charles, could neither 
by this fatal counſel ? be levied in his country, nor led from thence without his 
6 XI. Laſtly, every one knows, the late king, wiſely leave or connivance. If the Engliſh had been in better cit. 
weighing the danger which would ariſe from the enlargement cumſtances, they would doubtleſs have ſhewn their reſent- 
of the duke of Orleans, forbade upon his death bed, to releaſe ment; but in the preſent ſituation of their affairs, they thought 
that prince till a peace was concluded. it no ſmall advantage, that the duke of Bretagne did not 
And, as poſhbly, after my death, I may be accuſed of openly declare for their enemies. Mean while, as the Eng- 
conſenting to this reſolution, I humbly intreat the king, that liſh and the Bretons annoyed one another at ſea, contrary K 
this my proteſtation may be recorded, and an authentic copy the intereſt of both nations, the king and the duke thought 
given me under the great ſeal to ſerve for my juſtification.” fit to conclude a treaty, mutually promiſing, not to ſuffer 


5 any naval armaments to be made in their ports, to the detri- 
The duke of Gloceſter's requeſt was granted, but his pro- ment of each other's fubjects. 


ion did not hinder the execution of the council's reſolu- Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and regent of 
3 2d of July the agreement for the duke of Or- France, dying in the beginning of the ſummer, the duke - 
leans's releaſe was ſigned by the King and the duke, in two York was ſent thither again in that quality f, though he ha 
. originals, extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, been recalled, to give place to the earl of Warwick s. 
'The terms required of the duke were much eafier, than If the Engliſh had been ſtrong enough in France to ** 
thoſe offered by himſelf before the congreſs of Arras. He prove the preſent opportunity, never had a fairer offered to 
was not bound to acknowledge Henry for king of France, or repair their paſt loſſes. The dauphin, and all the pu 
to ſwear to him, much leſs to give him any towns in hoſtage, of the blood, except the duke of Burgundy, and the car 
as he had formerly offered. Only his word and oath were Eu, were joined in a league againſt the king. This leagu 
taken for the payment of his ranſom, ſet at a hundred and tended to no leſs than to dethrone him, and ſet 28 
twenty thouſand crowns. It is true, by the agreement he en- on the head of the prince his ſon. But happily for him t r 
gaged to pive obligations from the dauphin, the duke of confederates had engaged la Trimouille in their party, bu 
Bretagne, and ſome others, for the ſum of fixty thouſand thereby entirely loſt the conſtable. As he mortally * 80 
crowns, which he was not to pay till after his liberty. More- Trimouille, his hatred extended to the whole party, an 4 
over, he promiled to procure the kings letters patent from duced him to bring the king a powerful aid, which ena 3 
king Charles, authorifing the agreement, and promiſing not him to give law to the princes. This civil war was ca 


| f ars 
f Hi 5 urs date, July 2, this year. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. nce; capons at three pence a piece, and hens three halfpence, as appe 
5 His patent bears date, July 2, * 7 f . the — of his houſhold officers. 3 r- 2 firſt od gp 3 
"4 0 ; g a . 

| died at Roan, in Normandy, April 30, 14 ſſeſſed of a vaſt legiate church of our lady at Warwick, by his noble anc ; . 

Ol the —_ value (as [& . the * * his bailiffs in 12 wards removed into a magnificent chapel, built by his executors, mon 
Hcury VI.) amountiug to eight thouſand three hundred and fix marks to the direction of his laſt will : wherein his portraiture of * 1 
eleven ſhillings and Clevo pence halfpetny : at à time when barley was but hooped over with copper ſtaves, is ſtill to be ſeen. Pugdale 8 1 . 
tar tullings and twopenec quarter; gats at two ſhillings and three half- I. p. 246 ; and Warwickſhire, vol. I. p. 410. Stow's Ann. p. 37 3 
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Ia praguerie, but for what reaſon L know not h. The league 
was ſo ill managed on the part of the contederates, that the 
king at length compelled them to implore his mercy. Mean 
time, the Engliſh, who carried on the war very faintly, made 
ſome incurſions about Paris. But the baſtard of Orleans, 
who after ſidin firſt with the dauphin, was returned to the 


king, ſtopped their progreſs, which was not very conſidera- 
ble, by reaſon of their weakneſs. 


After Charles had put an end to this dangerous war, he 
approached Paris, and in his way became maſter of la Charité, 
by bribing the governor. 

Mean while, the ducheſs of Burgundy never ceaſed her 
endeavours to renew the conferences tor a peace. At length, 
after labouring the whole year to accompliſh that project, 
ſhe prevailed with the two kings to appoint plenipotentiaries 
to meet at St. Omer. The duke of Orleans was choſen to be 
one of the mediators. 

[1441] The new congreſs had no better ſucceſs than the 
former. The embaſſadors were now all at St. Omer; but 
the earl of Vendome, head of the French embaſly, refuſed 
to treat with thoſe of England, on pretence of their inferior 
quality. They were however peers of the realm, namely, 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the lord Fanhope i. In the 
reign of Henry V. the French did not ſtand upon ſuch punc- 
tilios. They readily conferred with bare doctors in law, pro- 
vided they were duly impowered. It is true the embaſſadors 
for the congreſs were not of ſo high a character as the former. 
But as there was no likelihood the French would be more 
moderate in their demands, the council did not think proper 
to put the king or the princes, or any of the moſt conſide- 
rable lords, to a needleſs expence. However, Charles took 
occaſion from thence to revoke the powers given to his em- 
baſſadors. Thus the congreſs broke off without being ever 
opened. The French blamed the Engliſh, pretending the 
court of England had defignedly choſen perſons of no birth 
or note, that they might not be treated with. The truth is, 
both parties generally aimed only at amufing each other by 
theſe conferences. They both gueſſed what their adverſaries 
were to demand, and as they were reſolved not to grant it, 
could expect no great benefit from theſe negotiations. They 
conſented to them however, as well to juſtify themſelves to 
the public, as to try to amuſe each other with the hopes of 
a Peace. 

Wild the embaſſadors were repairing to St. Omer, Charles 
was aſſembling an army to make a powerful effort, and take 
advantage of the indolence of the Engliſh, As ſoon as he 
was ready, he ordered admiral de Coitivy to inveſt Creil upon 
Oyſe, with a detachment of the army. The conſtable join- 
ing him with the reſt of his troops, the fiege was regularly 
formed, and the king came about the end of April to receive 
the town by capitulation K. | 

This was only a preparative to a more conſiderable under- 
taking, namely, the fiege of Pontoiſe, which Charles formed 
the beginning of July!, with an army of twelve thouſand 
men, He had with him the dauphin his ſon, and all the 
generals and officers of note in France, The fiege was at 
firſt carried on very vigorouſly, but the befiegers thewed no 
leſs bravery. Talbot, whom the moſt difficult enterprizes 
could not diſcourage, being commiſſioned by the duke of 
York to introduce a convoy into the town, attacked one of 
the enemy's quarters m, and ſtorming it, ſent in his convoy. 
This ſeaſonable relief inſpired the garriſon with freſh courage, 
who made ſo brave a defence, that the ſiege proceeded but 
ſlowly. Though the befiegers were exceeding watchful, hav- 
ing to deal with ſo experienced a warrior as Talbot, they 
could not hinder him from throwing ſuccours into the town 
three ſeveral times. However, Charles obſtinately reſolved to 
continue the fiege, undertaken at the inſtance of the Parifi- 
ans, who defrayed all the charges. Burt at length, the duke 
of York receiving from England a reinforcement, which 
increaſed his army to twelve thouſand men, approached the 
town®, and ſent a herald to the king to offer him battle. 
Charles anſwered, he ſhould ſee what was to be done, and 


> Comines ſays, it was called praguerie, or briguerie ; ſo that the name 
was probably 4 from the word brigue, ſignifying faction. P. Daniel, 
tom. VI. . 166. . 

Wich ür Thomas Kyriell, deputy governor of Calais; fir Robert Roos, 
Stephen Wilton, and William Sprever, doctors of law; and Robert Whi- 
tyngham, treaſurer of Calais. Rymer's Feed. tom X. ps 827. 

5 Sir William Chamberlain was governor of this town, Monſtrelet, fol. 
182. 

About the middle of May, ſays Monſtrelet, ibid. | 

He had about four thoutand men with him. Idem. fol. 183, a 

® In which were, John de Vere, earl of Oxford; Henry, lord Bourchier, 
earl of Eu; fir James of Ormond, the lord Clinton, fir Richard Woodvile, 

Stow, p· 378. 

About the middle of July. Monſtrelet, fol. 184. | 

? Twelve days after his departure from thence. Monſtrelet, fol. 115. 

About five hundred of the Engliſh were flain, and four hundred taken 
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meant not to regulate his time by that of his enemies. He 
ſaw the Engliſh army on the other fide the Oyſe, which 
they could paſs only by a bridge, guarded by a detachment 
of a thouſand men. So, without any apprehenſion of a 
ſudden attack, he leiſurely continued the ſiege. Mean while, 
the duke of York, reſolving at any rate to relieve the place, 
found means to paſs in the night five or ſix hundred men, 
in boats of boiled ſkins, This detachment ſuddenly falling 
upon the guard of the bridge, and cutting them in pieces, 
opened a paſſage for the duke, who immediately carne on the 
other ſide with his whole army. Charles was ſo aſtoniſhed 
at this unexpected action, that he ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, 
and retired under the cannon of Poiſſi. The duke of York 
followed him, and offered him battle in vain. At laſt, after 
braving him for ſome time, and plundering, before his 
face, the abbey and town of Poiſſi, he retired, not thinking 
proper to attack him in that poſt. 

The haſty retreat of king Charles before an enemy much 
weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious to his repu- 
tation. All the French loudly murmured, but the Parifians 
more than all the reſt. The king's beſt friends were all diſ- 
mayed, and openly ſhewed their fear, that fo general a diſ- 
content would prove fatal to him. In ſhort, thoſe ncareſt 
his perſon, intimating to him, how he had expoſed his repu- 
tation by ſo inglorious an action, he reſolved to retrieve his 
credit, let what would be the conſequence. So, when leaſt 
expccted, he returned before Pontoiſe v, and carried it by 
ſtorm 4%, He ſo ſignalized himſelf in the aſſault, that all the 
ill impreſſions, cauſed by his former conduct to his diſad van- 
tage, were effaced. He was ſeen on the breach ſword in 
hand, fighting with an undaunted courage, and expoſing his 
perſon like a common ſoldier. By this vigorous action, he 
plainly diſcovered, if he delighted not in war, it was not ſo 
much tor want of courage, as from a too great attachment to 
his pleaſures. Some time after the town of Evreux was taken 
from the Engliſh by the help of a fiſherman, who found means 
to introduce the French. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France a very ſtrange ſpectacle 
attracted the eyes and attention of the people of England. 
I have frequently obſerved, that the duke of Gloceſter's cre- 
dit ſenfibly declined, or rather was entirely ſunk. Of this 
was ſeen a notable proof in the courſe of the preſent year, 
The duke was unblameable in his conduct with regard to the 
king. Whatever ſpies were placed about him by his enc- 
mies, they could diſcover nothing that might ſerve for a pre- 
tence to the leaſt charge againſt his perſon. But at length, 
by narrowly obſerving what paſſed in his family, they learnt 
that his ducheſs had frequent conference with [one fir Roger 
Bolinbroke ] a prieſt, who was reckoned a Necromancer, and 
a certain woman , who was counted a witch. This was 
ſufficient to form a charge of high treaſon againſt her. She 
was accufed of making with theſe two perions the king's 
image in wax, and that, placing it before a gentle fire, the 
intended, the king's ſtrength ſhould waſte inſenfibly as the 
wax melted, and his life be at an end, when the image was 
all diflolved. By this accuſation, it was intended to ſhew, 
the ducheſs's defign was to deſtroy the king, that the crown 
might fall to the Take her huſband. At the ſame time, ſu- 
ſpicions were inſtilled into the king and people againſt the 
duke himſelf. When the partics accuſed were examined, the 
prieſt denied all, but the ducheſs confeſſed *, ſhe had defired 
the woman to make her a love-potion for her huſband, who 
ſometimes went aſtray. Though this confeſſion did not make 
her guilty of the crime ſhe was accuſed of, the duke's ene- 
mies had taken ſuch meaſures, that the prieſt was condemned 
to be hanged, and the woman to be burnt. As for the 
ducheſs, though ſhe would have been the moſt guilty, had 
the thing been well proved, out of a pretended regard to the 
duke, ſhe was only condemned to do public penance * in 
St. Paul's church, and to be impriſoned for life ®. This was 
a terrible mortification to the firſt prince of the blood, who 
had been proteCtor of the realm and always ſhewn an ardent 
zeal for the king's intereſt and honour. But his enemies 


priſoners : whereas not above forty of the French were killed. Idem. fol. 
186. 

r Margery Gurdemain, of Eye, who was burnt in Smithfield, on Octo- 
ber 27. Thomas Southwell, and fir John Hume, prieſts, were accuſed 


likewiſe of being concerned with the ducheſs. Bolinbroke was hanged and 
quartered, Hall, fol. 146. | 


* She was examined by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, John 
Kemp, archbiſhop of York, Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, Wil- 
liam Aſcoth, biſhop of Saliſbury, and others, in b. Stephen's chapel, at 
Weſtminſter. Stow's Ann. p. 381. 


t On three ſeveral days. Idem. p. 382. 

u Her judges were the earls of Huntington, Stafford, Suffolk, and North- 
umberland, with fome other lords, She was kept priſoner in Cheſter caſtle, 
under the cuſtody of fir Thomas Stanley. Stow's Ann. p. 382. And after- 
wards removed to Kenelworth. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 45. 
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were ſo powerful, that he was forced to be filent, for fear of 
iving them occaſion to fall directly upon his perſon. 

Charles had ſcarce taken any repoſe after the ſiege of Pon- 
toiſe, before he ſaw himſelf extremely embarrafled. All 
the princes of his houſe were in a freſh league againſt him, 
with the duke of Orleans at their head. This prince was 
highly offended at the king's cold reception, after a twenty 
five years captivity for the intereſt of France, and even dur- 
ing which he had done him very ſignal ſervices. Probably, 
this league would have entirely ruined the King's affairs, if 
by a fortunate advice he had not gained the head by conſide- 
rable favours. The duke of Orleans' defection breaking all 
the confederatesꝰ meaſures, they were forced to throw them- 
ſelves upon the king's mercy. Thus ended the league, and 
thus end generally all leagues of ſubjects againſt their ſove- 
reigns, when the ſovereigns find means to content the 
leaders, | "I 

The rebellion of the princes was not the only thing that 


made king Charles uneaſy. His honour as well as intereſt _ 


called upon him to relieve Tartas, a town of Guienne, be- 
ſieged by the Engliſh. That place belonged to the houſe of 
Albret, which had long been ſerviceable to France by their 
diverſions in Guienne. It therefore greatly concerned the 
King to ſuccour that houſe, which was in danger of loſing 
their moſt conſiderable place. Otherwiſe it was to be feared, 
all the lords of Guienne of his party would leave him and 
turn to the king of England. Mean time the league of the 
princes having hindered him from thinking, ſooner of reliev- 
ing Tartas, he began not his march to Guienne till Novem- 
ber. The town ſtill defended itſelf, and it was even January 
before the garriſon capitulated, upon a condition which af- 
forded the king more than ſufficient time to prepare for their 
relief. The capitulation was, that the town ſhould be deli- 
vered to the lords Cognac and Saint Par for the Engliſh, 
if on the 24th of June next there appeared not a French 
army ſtrong enough to give battle. But if it was relieved 
on the day prefixed, it ſhould be reſtored to the lord d' Al- 
ret. 

Charles having all the leiſure neceſſary to prepare, ſpent 
the winter in Poictou, where he aſſembled a confiderable 
army, conſiſting of four hundred lances, eight thouſand croſs- 
bow-men, and as many archers. All the lords of the king- 
dom repairing to him, he counted one hundred and fixty 
banners in his army v. Mean time England made no effort 
to defend Guienne or give the enemy a diverſion elſewhere. 
The council, fince it was no longer influenced by the duke 
95 Os ſeemed to be grown inconfiderate and thought- 
leſs. 

With the forces aſſembled by Charles in Poictou, he hum- 
bled ſome tyrannical lords of that country, and from thence 
came to Limoges, where he made ſome ſtay. After that, 
he paſſed ſome time at Montauban. There he loſt the brave 
La Hire or Vignoles, one of his beſt generals. The relief 
of Tartas was not the ſole motive of his journey. There was 
another, which touched him more nearly, and that was, to 
become maſter of the carldom of Cominge, which he had 
claimed by way of a ſettlement in his favour. As this affair 
has ſome relation to thoſe of England, it will be neceſſary to 
thew the ground of his pretenſions. | 

Margaret, heireſs of Cominge, had two daughters by her 
firſt huſband John III. earl of Armagnac, who died in 1391, 
and the two daughters dicd likewiſe ſoon after. 'The count- 
eſs was married afterwards to John d'Armagnac earl of Fezen- 
ſaquet. But by an outrage unhcard of in France, ſhe divorced 
her ſecond huſband, who died with grief in 1404. Then ſhe 
cſpoufed Matthew de Grailly brother of John earl of Foix, 
and by him had a daughter, but of ſo weak a conſtitution 
that Matthew her father was afraid the death of the mother 
and daughter would deprive him of the earldom of Cominge, 
of which he was in poſſeſſion. For that reaſon, he preſſed 
his counteſs, who was much older than himſelf, to make 
a will and ſettle it upon him after their daughter. But the 
counteſs refuſed it. Margaret's obſtinacy occaſicned ſuch a 
quarrel between her and her huſband, that he reſolved to diſ- 
poſſeſs her with the help of the carl of Armagnac, who was 
very ready to join in the project, on condition of going ſhares 
with him. Whereupon the earl of Armagnac attacked, van- 
quiſhed, took the counteſs priſoner, and with her huſband's 
conſent confined her in a caſtle, where ſhe remained twenty 
two years. This rigorous uſage ſerved only to exaſperate the 


Monſtrelet ſays, he ſet out with about fourſcore thouſand horſe, and a 


great quantity of proviſions : but carried only ſixteen thouſand horſe before 
Tartas, for tear he ſhould be ſtreightened for want of proviſions, fol. 191, 
*The right which the kings of France have of diſpoſing of benefices, during 
the vacancy of an epiſcopal fee. 
Sir Robert Roos, Thomas Bekyngton, the king's ſecretary, and Edward 
Hull, eſg; Rymer's Fœd. tom, XI. p. 7. | 


old counteſs the more. At laſt in 1435 ſhe found means in 
her confinement to make a will, where ſhe nominated her 
daughter Jane for her heir, and after her ſettled the earldom 
upon King Charles VII. Jane dying ſome time after, Charles 
heard of the ſettlement, and as the counteſs was till livin, 
formed a deſign to free her from her impriſonment, and ca. 
her to confirm her will. After he had made ſome tay ,, 
Montauban, he came to Toulouſe, and ordered the earls gt 
Armagnac and Cominge to be ſummoned before the parti. 
ment of that city. The two earls made their appearance, ng 
daring to reſiſt a prince fo well armed, who was able to com. 
pel them. Beſides, fince the earl of Armagnac's ancefty;; 
had voluntarily owned the kings of France for their b. 
vercigns, there was no room to decline the juriſdiction ot 
their parliaments. He was forced therefore to bring the dd 
captive counteſs, now fourſcore years of age to Touloy( 
where the parliament declared the ſettlement upon the king 
to be good and valid. Purſuant to the decree, the king tok 
poſſeſſion of the earldom of Cominge. But for the fake of G2. 
ſton earl of Foix, who had ſucceeded his father John in 
1437, he was pleaſed to conſent that Matthew his unc\; 
ſhould enjoy his part of the carldom during life. The ey 
of Armagnac was treated more rigorouſly. The king ng 
only diſpoſſeſſed him of the part he had uſurped, but ftrip. 
py him of the privilege of the regale * in his territories, and 
orbade him to ſtyle himſelf John by the grace of God, earl q 
Armagnac, as he and his anceſtors before him had done. 

The earl of Armagnac did not think he deſerved ſuch uſage 
after all the ſervices his houſe had done the kings of France, 
If to eſpouſe their intereſts his anceſtors had not caſt off the 
dominion of the kings of England, he would not have bern 
liable to appear before the parliament of Toulquſe, nor hate 
loſt the privileges which the kings of England, dukes di 
Guienne, had never diſputed with his predeceſſors. So, he 
he was extremely concerned to fee the zcal of his anccftor; 
for the intereſt of France become the occaſion of his oppteſ- 
ſion. He burned with defire to free himſelf from this yoke, 
and be revenged : but as he was ſenfible, his forces alone 
were not capable to procure him that ſatisfaction, he reſolvel 
to caſt himſelf into the arms of the king of England. Shortly 
after, he ſent to defire his protection, with an offer of one dt 
his daughters in marriage. The propoſal being conſidered in 
the council, it was judged, that in the preſent poſture of th: 
King's affairs in France, the alliance propoſed by the carl of 
Armagnac could not but be very advantageous. So, withou: 
loſs of time, embaſſadors ? were diſpatched to the earl of Ar- 
magnac to ſettle the marriage articles, and afhance one of 
his daughters in the king's name. 

Mean while, Charles appearing before Tartas, on the 24th 
of June, and no enemy offering to give him battle, the place 
was reſtored to the lord d'Albret, according to the capitulz- 
lation. The preparations of the French were not unknown 
in England, and yet no meaſures were taken for the defence 
of Gulienne, which was going to be invaded. Charles taking 
advantage of this negligence, became maſter of St. Sever“. 
Then he laid fiege to Acs, one of the ſtrongeſt places in thoſe 
parts, which held out ſeven weeks . La Reole was Carried 
by ftorm, and Marmande fell likewiſe into the hands of the 
French. During the winter following, which was exceeding 
ſharp, Acs and St. Sever opened their gates to the Engliſh, 
but the earl of Foix retook St. Sever, Charles paſſed the 
whole winter at Toulouſe, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at one end of the king: 
dom, the Engliſh were thinking of making a diverſion at the 
other. They ſhould have thought of it ſooner, in order tv 
hinder Charles's march into Guienne. By that means, tie! 
would have infallibly preſerved the places lately loſt. But 
however, orders being given to raiſe five thouſand men in 
England, the command was conferred on Talbot, whom tac 
king had now created earl of Shrewſbury d. Talbot landing 
in Normandy, ſoon made the baſtard of Orleans quit the field, 
who had likewiſe a new title, being created earl of Dunnos. 
He preſently beſieged the caſtle of Conches, and to make 
diverſion, the French general inveſted Galardon. Talbot 
having taken the caſtle in a few days, the earl of Dunnois did 
not think fit to expect his enemy, who was marching direct! 
to give him battle, Then, the earl of Shrewſbury advance 
towards Dieppe, a place of great importance, which th. 
French till held in A He made ſuch haſte, tt 
Eſtouteville, who was marching with the utmoſt diligence “ 


2 At the taking of which, above eight hundred Engliſh were ſlain. * 
2 fol. 192, Sir Thomas Rampſton was taken priſoner, Ibid. al, 
ol. 142. | | 

Five weeks, ſays Monſtrelet. Ibid. : | 

bd His patent of creation bears date March 20, 1442. Dugdale' Bacon: 
vol, I, p. 329, 


T9 


natur 


oft. 


he was before the place, he formed the fiege, though with an 
army little proportionable to ſuch an undertaking, and eſpe- 
cially in November. Indeed he did not expect to be maſter 


of the town. during the winter, and without more forces. 


But his defign was to take the fort of Charles-Meſnel, ſitu- 
ated on mount Polet, which defended the paſſage to Dieppe. 
After that be hoped to e it ſo cloſely, that it ſnould be 
forced to ſurrender. Having thus taken his meaſures, he 
attacked and carried the fort, which he ordered to be made 
larger and ſtronger. Then mounting his batteries, left the 
management of the ſiege, or rather blockade, to his baſtard 
ſon, and returned into England ' to ſollicit a ſupply 4. 

As matters then ſtood at court, it was no very proper ſea- 
ſon for the earl of Shrewſbury to obtain the ſuccours he de- 
fired, at leaſt fo ſoon as was neceflary, The duke of Gloceſter 
percelving the king's affairs daily declined, brought at this 
very time before the council an accuſation of high treaſon 
aoginſt the cardinal of Wincheſter, Probably, his enmity to 
that prelate made him think, he was the ſole occaſion of 
all the misfortunes, befallen the Engliſh. Perhaps, he only 
deſigned to clear himſelf to the public, by accuſing his ene- 
my. And indeed, fo well acquainted as he doubtleſs was, 
with the members of the eouncil, he could not flatter him- 
ſelf with the leaſt. hopes of ſucceeding in an affair of that 
nature.” However this be, the charge conſiſted of fourteen 
articles, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : | 


I. That the biſhop of Wincheſter had taken upon him the 
dignity of ' cardinal, contrary to the late king's orders, and 
in derogation to the metropolitan church of Canterbury. 

II. That, by the ſtatute of proviſors, having forfeited 
the biſhopric of Wincheſter he had procured the pope's bull 
to ſecure it, contrary to the laws of the realm, and particu- 
larly to the ſtatute of præmunire. 

III. That jointly with John Kemp-archbiſhop of York, he 
had aſſumed the government of the King's perſon without be- 
ing authoriſed. RF 

Iv. That he had defrauded the king of his jewels. - -- 


“ This article was grounded upon the cardinal's lending 
the king money upon pawn *©,” 


V. That being chancellor of the kingdom, he had ſealed 
an order for the releaſe of the king of Scotland, and another 
to forgive that prince part of his ranſom, on condition of 
marrying his niece. e ae «<P 

vl. hat he had defrauded the king of his revenues, by 
applying to his own uſe, the cuſtoms of wools at the port of 
Southampton. 48 * 

© Probably, the cardinal ſtopped by that means the mo- 

ney he had lent the king.” | 


VII. That he had the confidence to ſummon people before 
him, in derogation of the prerogatives of - the crown, and 
the authority royal. © | | 

He did this probably, as legate : but he could not do 

it according to law, without the king's licence.“ 


VIII. That he had. procured from Rome an exemption 
for his dioceſe, from paying tenths to the king; and thereby 
given a pernicious example to the reſt of the biſhops. 

IX. That he had been inſtrumental. in reconciling the duke 
of Burgundy to king Charles and the duke of Orleans, to the 
great prejudice of England. ML COLES omg nen 

X. That being the king's embaſſador and plenipotentiary 
to treat of a peace, he had ſent the archbiſhop of York to the 
king, to perſuade him to quit the title of king of France, to 
the diſhonour of the king, and his illuſtrious anceſtors. 

XI. That the duke of Orleans' releaſe had been procured 
by his and the duke of York's intrigues, contrary to the 
expreſs order of the late king. | 

XII. That being chancellor, he had himſelf purchaſed 
crown lands, ' inſtead of preventing ſuch alienations, accord- 
ing to the duty of his office. 71 

XIII. That by commiſſioning ſuch officers only in the 
army as were his creatures, he had been the caufe of all the 
lofles ſuſtained in France. | 3 enn, 
* To Roan, ſays Hall, and Stow. 15 ide tit roam 

At the ſame time Robert; lord Willoughby, and Edmund Beaufort, 
created about this time earl of Dorſet, entered the country about Amiens, 
with a large army, and committed great devaſtations ; as Richard: duke of 
* and John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, did in Anjou and Maine. Hall, 

A. | DING 1 

P Lending him four thouſand pounds, upon jewels appraiſed at twenty- 


Yo houſand marks, which he kept; 26 the article at length bath it. See 


J. 142. ' ' 


| * William de la Pole. © 


Promoted to the cardinalſhip by Eugenius IV, in 1431. Rapin, King. 
5" umbe r 46, a DOR 


of Gloceſter, 2 there was no poſſib 
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cron in a ſupply of troops, could not arrive in time. When  - - That he had ſold captains' commiſſions, and thereby | 
introduced into the king's ſervice ſuck as were incapable: of 


doing their duty. Kelp 2 


” 2 0 p q f . 25 1 1 $ ? * 
Theſe accuſations were read in council. But the council 
for ſome time had conſiſted only of the cardihal's creatures, 


and the duke of Gloceſter's enemies. So, Under colour of 


being unwilling to meddle with the prerogative royal, the 
pardon granted to the cardinal in 1437 was urged. The duke 
| | | llity of Ciufing 
his enemy to 
_ Certainly the duke of Gloceſter was in a ſad ſituation. 
Befides his vexation to ſee thoſe who were at the helm ſteer- 
ing a courſe, directly contrary to that marked out by the 
e Henry V. his brother, he perceived there was a 
e 


ttled deſign to mortify him on all occafions. The king his 


we. who was ſo much obliged to him, ſuffered himſelf 
to be miſled by the artifices of his enemies, not having pene- 
tration enough to diſcern thoſe who had only their own inte- 
reſt in view. He was made to conſider his uncle as a ſecret 


enemy that would rejoice at his deſtruction, becauſe he was 


his next heir. What is more, they inſpired him with 8 
ſuſpicions of him, by repreſenting him as a counſellor, whoſe 
intereſts it was to engage him in wrong courſes, in order to 
render him contemptible and odious to his ſubjects, and 
thereby pave his own way to the crown. It is no wonder a 


young prince of ſo narrow a genius as Henry, ſhould be 


blinded by ſuch infinuations, He had none about his perſon 
to undeceive him, and for ſome time had ſeen only his uncle's. 
enemies, The cardinal was ever watchful nof to ſuffer any 
perſon, at court, or in the council, but what was devoted to 
him, and this he made his chief buſineſs. He it was that 
had introduced to court the earl of Suffolk t,, for whom the 
king had-conceived ſo ſtrong an affection, that he ſaw nothing 
but with his eyes, and did nothing but by his advice. As 
the new favourite wholly owed his fortune to the cardinal, he 
miſſed no opportunity to inſinuate to his maſter, that of all 
bis ſubjects the 5 was moſt ſafely to be truſted. By 
that means, he daily ſunk the duke of Gloceſter's credit, 
whoſe counſels were always directly contrary to thoſe of his 
enemy. John Kemp archbiſhop of Vork, and cardinal E, 
was alſo a counſellor entirely devoted to the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, and his inſtrument to confirm the king in his ſuſpi- 
cions of the duke of Gloceſter. Thus theſe three miniſters, 
being ſtrictly united together, ſo ordered it, that the king 
daily gave his uncle ſome freſh mortification. On the other 
hand, the haughty and impatient temper of the duke of 
Gloceſter, not ſuffering him, to bear indignities, without 
complaining and threatening the authors, he promoted his 
own downfal, by the continual faults his impatience cauſed 
him to commit. $4405" oc; WY We Hen 

In September this year, the ducheſs of York was delivered 


of a prince, whom we ſhall ſee hereafter mount the throne 


by the name of Edward IV. 2 

John V. duke of Bretagne dying the 28th of Auguſt, 
Francis his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him in the ſovereignty of that 
Jacky © 0% Hog lr a 

\ [1443] This year began with a private negotiation between 
the King and the duke of Burgundy, The duke ſeeing the 


affairs of the two kings to be in ſuch a way, as not likely to 


be decided either by war or peace, thought it adviſeable to 
ſecure himſelf by a ſeparate truce with England. He was 
not pleaſed with king Charles upon ſeveral accounts too tedi- 
ous to be related. On the contrary, he had reaſon to fear, 
Charles was reconciled to him only out of policy, and in caſe 
his affairs ſhould once be reſtored, might reſume his old en- 
mity againſt him. For that reaſon chiefly, he judged it 
againſt his intereſt to aſſiſt him any longer to finiſh a war, the 

roſperous ſucceſs whereof might render him too powerful. 

heſe conſiderations induced him to give his ducheſs full 
power to conclude with the king of England a general truce 
for all their reſpective dominions. The former concerned 
only the commerce between England and the Low Coun- 
tries; but this ſigned the 23d of April, included Burgundy, 
and all the duke's territories in general. It was to laſt till 


Henry | granted him a licence in 1440, to take upon him chat dignity; 
whereby it ſeems that he was then but newly promoted thereto. See Ry: 
mer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 758. 


k Sanford ſays, he 28 born on April 29, 1441, at Roan. Geneal. 


5. go. * 5 

- 3 This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter on January 25, in which, 
among other things, it was enacted, that no cuſtomers, or ſearcher, ſhall 
have a ſhip of his own, uſe merchandiſe, keep. a wharf, or inn, or be a factor: 
and that, in order to avoid the many Iona which would naturally enſue 


* 
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condemned, dropped the proſecution, and | 
the King gave the cardinal a freſh pardon.: cp 


—— — 
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one of the parties ſhould put an end to it, in which caſe, the 
other was to have three months notice. | | 
The blockade of Dieppe was ſtill continued, in expecta- 
tion of . ern England to preſs the town more vigo- 
rouſly, g | 
not telieved before the arrival of the Engliſn, reſolved at laſt 
to ſend the dauphin his ſon, who preſſed him to commit the 
expedition to his care. It was however with unwillingneſs, 
that he granted him the favour. He was not only afraid to 
truſt oft of his fight the young prince, who had ſeveral times 
given proofs of a turbulent ſpirit, but moreover did not care 
to afford him opportunities of acquiring glory. Theſe con- 
ſiderations however gave place to the neceſſity of relieving 
Dieppe, which was reduced to extremity by an eight months“ 
blockade. The dauphin departed from Guienne with four 
thouſand horſe, and marched toward Normandy. When he 
came within ſight of Dieppe, he eafily ſaw, the fort of 
Charles-Meſnel, where the Engliſh had fortified themſelves, 
was impregnable on the fide next the country, and therefore 
without hefitation reſolved to enter the town, and in ſpite of 
the Engliſh executed his defign. Hardly was he entered, 
when without giving them time to come to themſelves, he 
ſallied out with all his troops, and. ſtormed the fort on the 
fide next the town, He was thrice repulſed, but the fourth 
time carried it ſword in hand. The "Engliſh: finding they 
were unable to continue the blockade after the loſs of their 
fort, raiſed it, and retired in good order. John duke of So- 
merſet k arrived five days after, with a reinforcement of five 
thouſand men l. Had he came ſooner, the dauphin would not 
perhaps have performed. that enterprize with ſo much ho- 
nour. As the duke found the blockade raiſed, he could do no- 
thing more than ravage part of the enemies” country ®, after 
retaking ſome caſtles in Normandy. _. . 
After the dauphin's departure, Charles at laſt quitted 
Guienne and came to Tours, where he diverted himſelf after 
the fatigues of the war. But his pleaſures were a little diſ- 
turbed by the news of the carl of Armagnac taking up arms, 
and ſcizing that part of the earldom of Cominge, of which 
he had been lately diſpoſſeſſed. The voluptuous life Charles 
led at Tours was fo. alluring, that he could not reſolve to 
interrupt his pleaſures ſo ſoon, He waited till the dauphin's 
return, and as he had gallantly behaved in the. affair of Dieppe, 
ſent him immediately after his arrival to chaſtiſe the earl of 
Armagnac. Upon the dauphin's approach, the earl ſaw 
himſelf deſerted by all his friends, and unſupported by the 
Engliſh, though the King was affianced to his daughter, 
So, the dauphin with eaſe became maſter of Rovergne, and 
of all in general that belonged to the earl, who had nothing 
left but the little town of Liſle en Jourdain, about twelve 
miles from Toulouſe. The dauphin held it long beſieged 
in vain. - At length, deſpairing of putting an honourable end 
to the fiege, he artfully drew the earl to a conference, upon 
the promiſe of a ſafe conduct, and when he had him in his 
power, ſent him to the king his father, who made no ſcruple 
to detain him®. Two years after, he reſtored him his terri- 
tories at the requeſt of the kings of Caſtile and Navarre, who 
interceded in his behalf. + GET, 
The earl of Armagnac's misfortune cauſed the king and 


council of England, to grow cold with reſpect to the mar- 


riage, of which there was no further talk. It was not ſeru- 
pled to put that affront upon an unfortunate prince, who was 
unable to be revenged ©. 

[1444] Since the duke of Burgundy's ſeparate truce with 
Henry, the French were not fo eager to continue the war. 
The truth is, they had no leſs need of repoſe than the Eng- 
liſh. France was utterly ruined by the fatal war, which had 
laſted thirty years without interruption, and by the inteſtine 
troubles raiſed ſeveral years before the breach of the truce, 
by the quarrel between the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
The princes and great .men were diſheartened at the fatigues 
and loſſes they ſo long ſuſtained. The country and towns 
were become deſolate; France, though generally well peo- 
pled, could no longer find ſoldiers. pekides, the duke of 
Orleans, who had promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
procure a peace, being willing to keep his word, never ceaſed 


to ſolicit king, Charles upon that head. The duke of Bur- 


gundy preſſed him likewiſe on his part, and the whole king- 


* Kapim ſays, he had lately ſucceeded his brather Henry, whereas John 
had been earl of Somerſet ever fince his brother Henry's death. 7 Hen. 
V. John as made duke of Somerſet, 21 Hen, VI, about this time. See 
note 'Þ $90) W none an ; | | 5 

Sim thouſand, ſays Monſtrelet. 

n Arjouz part of Bretagne, &c. Ibid.” | © | dls buns 

|  ® Under pretence, that he was come to the dauphin without a. ſafe con- 
duct. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 193 


This year, on December 1, died the renowned ſir John Cornwall, ba- 


ron of Fanhope, and lord of Milbroke ; and was buricd in a Chapel, founded 
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as in a, bottomleſs gulf, from whence it never returned. "uy 
harles perceiving, it would be in great danger, if N 
for the moſt part of ecclefiaſtics, introduced by the car 


dom in general ardently wiſhed to ſee a ceſſation of fo tran 
calamities, In England, a peace was no leſs earneſt) 41. 
ſired. All the money levied there was {wallowed up in France | 
a word, the king was no warrior, and his council confſiſteq 


. : f y di | 
of Wincheſter to ſtrengthen his, party. The council was inal 
; . [ T 


- 4 Ver 
ſenſible, the continuance of the war would by no means 10 
commend, them to the people, As the war had for "Tag 


time been diſadvantageous to England, it was natural 
throw the blame upon thoſe that fat at the helm, rather th 1 
upon the king, who only approved of what was ſuggeſted ba, 
his miniſters. The duke of Gloceſter alone was of opinion. 
that freſh efforts ſhould be made to take the advantage of kin 
Charles's weakneſs, and of the late truce with the duke of 
Burgundy. *' But that prince was no longer in vogue, gor 
were his councils regarded. 2 ö 
Theſe conſiderations, which were very weighty on both 
ſides, prevailed at length with the two kings to hearken to 
the inſtances of the duke of Burgundy, who preſſed them tg 
conſent to a truce, in order more, calmly to endeavour 2 
peace. It was agreed, the negotiation ſhould be at Tour 
where king Charles refided, though by that the Englig 
ſeemed to be going to beg it. At any other time, the hare 
propoſal of treating at Tours would have been ſufficient for 
a rupture; but Henry's cquncil were not ſo nice. They were 
for having a truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diſho. 
nourable to attain that end. We ſhall, even ſee preſently 
that almoſt every thing was privately ſettled, before the em- 
baſſadors ſet out for Tours. The truce, which ſeemed to be 
founded on the public good, was properly deſigned only for the 
ſupport of the miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view than the 
kingdam's advantage. Henry underſtood nothing of it, but 
ſuffered himſelf to be guided, according. to cuſtom, by his 
counſellors, who made him believe, they had his intereſt at 
_ when in reality they were labouring only for them- 
elves. 

William de la Pole, carl of Suffolk, was appointed head 
of the embaſſy P, The carl had more reaſons than one to 
defire this office, as will be ſeen preſently. Mean while, 28 
he was not ignorant how nice a ſtep he was going to make, 
and how liable to be ſtrictly enquired into, he preſented to 
the king a petition, which probably had been concerted with 
the principal members of the council. He ſhewed in the pe- 
tition a great ſcruple with regard to his inſtructions, pretend- 
ing they were beyond his capacity, though it is likely he was 
himſelf the author. Then he modeſtly begged to be caſed 
of the burden of the negotiation, or at leaſt, if the king did 
not think proper to grant him that favour, he would be 
pleaſed to ſecure him againſt all imputation. Whereupon 
the king, by the advice of his council, cauſed to be drawn 
an authentic order, to execute fully whatever was contained 
in his inſtructions. As probably the order was to be ſhewn 
only in caſe of. neceſſity and after the execution, the king ſaid 
in it, that the inſtructions concerned not only the general 
good of the kingdom, but alſo his own perſon and marriage. 
A clear. evidence that the marriage, ſpoken of preſently, 
was alrcady reſolved. | 

The embaſſadors of England being come to Tours, en- 
tered immediately into negotiation with king Charles's com- 
miſſioners concerning a peace. But after ſome mutual and 
fruitleſs propoſals, they were content with a truce, which 
was ſigned the 28th of May. It was to commence the 7th of 
July 4 this year, and end the firſt of April 1446. 

At the ſame time, the truce between England and Scot- 
land was prolonged at Edinburgh , for. ſeven years, to begin 
the 1ſt of May 1447, which was the day the former was to 
expire, | Y 

The affair of the truce with France being ended, the carl 
of Suffolk propoſed, or cauſed to be propoſed, the king's 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, daughter of René of 
Anjou, who bore the title of king of Sicily, ſince the death 
of Lewis III. his elder brother. The Engliſh tax the earl 
of Suffolk with making: the propoſal of himſelf, without any 
authority; but we have ſeen the contrary above. Not but 
that probably he was the firſt contriver, but he had taken the 
precaution to procure the king's approbation. He was wil- 


by. himſelf in the church yard of the friars preachers, near Ludgate, Lon. 
don, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 213 | 
3 r yo with Dr. Moleyns, keeper of the privy ſeal; Robert, lord 
Roos, far Thomas Hoo, Richard Andrew, the king's ſecretary, and John 
Wenlock, eſqd. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 60. e French embaſſado!s 
were, Charles, duke of Orleans, Lewis de Bourbon, earl of Vendome, Pe- 
ter de Breſt, ſteward of Poictou, and Bartram Beauriau, lord of Precigny*+ 
H, fol. 14... „ 1 3 | og 
* 4 It was to commence at land, June 13 and at fea, July 1. See Rymer3 
Fad, tom, XI. p. 64, . The 
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ling to keep in his preſent poſt, and nothing was more pro- 

F to ſupport him than this marriage. He knew, Henry 
was himſelf incapable of governing, and conſequently, it 
could not be but that his miniſters would be liable to envy, 
and bear the blame of whatever was not agreeable to the 

ople. In this belief, he fancied, the beſt way -to ſupport 
himſelf was to give the king a wife, and at the ſame time, 
the kingdom a governeſs. To that end, it was neceſſary, 
the princeſs who was to mount the throne ſhould be of an un- 


- derſtanding proper to ſupply the defect of the king her ſpouſe, 
and of a ſteadinels to protect the miniſtry. It was neceflary 


moreover that ſhe ſhould be of a rank not to diſparage the 
king, but withal, ſhould have no ground naturally to aſpire 
to ſuch a marriage; that being entirely indebted for it to the 
managers, ſhe might be always ready to ſupport them. The 
earl of Suffolk's aim was likewiſe to be ſtrictly united with 
the queen, in order to complete the ruin of the duke of 
Gloceſter, who was a perpetual obſtacle to the defigns of the 
miniſtry. All theſe requiſites were found in Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of Rene king of Sicily, and niece of the 
queen of France: She was a princeſs'of a lively and daring 
ſpirit; af great penetration, uncommon reſolution, and not 
to be frighted by oppoſition or difficulties. On the other 
hand, the marriage propoſed by the earl of Suffolk was ſo 
advantageous, that the could not have expected it without 
the concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances in her favour. I do 
not ſpeak of her birth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough 
to give her a pretenſion to that honour. But ſhe was ſo de- 
ſtiture'of the goods of fortune, that her parents could not 
give her any dowry. To ſupply that defect, the Engliſh mi- 
niſters extolled her noble qualities, which, they ſaid, were 
more valuable than all the money in the world. But they 
chiefly inſinuated to the people, that the princeſs being niece 
to the queen of France and to king Charles's favourite, 
would be very inſtrumental in procuring a peace. This was 
plainly ſhewing how much a peace was wanted. Accord- 
ply, the court of France, who had perfect intelligence of 
what paffed in England, made their advantage of it by en- 
gaging the carl of Suffolk to promiſe, in the king's name, to 
deliver Mans and the whole province of Maine to the king 
of Sicily, on condition, he ſhould preſent them to Charles 
of Anjou, his brother. Thus, inſtead of receiving Marga- 
ret's dower, Henry purchaſed her with the reſtitution of one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in France, or rather with the whole 
province of Maine. 

The terms being thus ſettled, the earl of Suffolk returned 
to England, to propoſe them to the king, and cauſe them to 
be approved. This was no very difficult thing, ſince the 
principal counſellors were in the ſecret, and had already 
ro their conſent, The duke of Gloceſter, who had never 

eard of it before, ſtrongly oppoſed it, for two reaſons which 
ſeemed unanſwerable. The firſt was, that the king being 
already engaged to the carl of Armagnac's daughter, it would 
be very diſhonourable to violate his faith, without alledging 
the leaſt excuſe. The ſecond was of no leſs force, namely, 
that Maine, being as it were the bulwark of Normandy, 
could not be abandoned without putting Normandy in mani- 
feſt danger, as ſoon as the truce ſhould expire. But theſe 
reaſons were not regarded. So, by the advice of the coun- 
eil, the king empowered the earl of Suffolk, to eſpouſe the 
princeſs Margaret in his name. | 

For joy the marriage was concluded, the king created the 
earl his embaſſador, marquis of Suffolk, and upon John Hol- 
land earl of Huntington, conferred the title of duke of 

eter. T. At the ſame time he created Humphrey earl of 


* The king granted him and his heirs-male, a place and ſeat in parlia- 
ment, and in the great councils, next to the duke of York. Rymer's Fœd. 


tom. XI. 15 49. 
* He alſo ted him in reverſion, from the death of Humphrey duke 
of Gloceſter, the iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, Serk, Erm, and Aureney ; as 
lo the manor and hundred of Briſtol ; and what is more, he was crowned 
king of the Ifle of Wight, by king Henry's own hand. In conſideration of 
his f ther's great deſcent, the king granted him a place in parliament, and all 
other meetings, next the duke of Norfolk, and before Hum hrey de Staftord, 
duke of Buckingham; which occaſioning great animoſities between them, by 
a ſpecial act made in parliament, it was eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have pre- 
cedenicy by turns yearly, the duke of Warwick to begin the firſt year : but 
his death, ſhortly after, put an end to this matter. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. 
p. 248. Stow's Ann. p. 384. Ko 
un the preſence of the king and queen of France, of the dukes of Orleans 
and Bretagne, of ſeven eat ls, twelve barons, twenty biſhops, beſides knights 


1 entlemen innumerable, Hall, fol. 148. Monſtrelet, vol. III. 
„ I, 2, 


_ * Hall fiys, the landed at Portſmouth in April. The marriage folemnity 


vas perfortried at Southwick in Hampſhire, on April 22 ; after which ſhe 

cattle to London, and was-crowned, 5M 148. Stow's Ann. p. 384. 

xx. Fe Was archbiſhop but twenty-nine years, and died April 12, 1443. 

Ab ſycceffor John Stafford was a baſtard, as were, in the next century, Tun- 
Gardiner, and Bonner, The faid archbiſhop Chicheley founded All- 


* 
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Stafford; duke of Buckingham, and Henry de Beauchamp, 
ſon. of the late earl of Warwick, duke of Warwick *. 

The king's marriage was ſolemnized by proxy at Tours, 
in the prelence of king Charles, and his whole court“ in 
a ſplendid manner, little ſuitable to the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the two kings, and the indigene of the new queen. 

Though the nuptials were celebrated in November, the. 
queen came not into England till the May following “, ahd 
on the zoth of the ſame month, was ſolemnly crowned., She 
was no ſooner, with the king, but perceiving his weak- 
neſs, ſhe ruled him with an abſolute ſway. By that means 
the marquis of Suffolk, the cardinal of Wincheſter, and the 
archbiſhop of York, had the ſame credit as before the king's 
marriage. They. toad in need of the queen, as ſhe did of 
them, fince ſhe had yet no other creatures, but what they 
had procured her. For that reaſon, a very. ſtrict, union was 
formed between the queen and the miniſters, which could 
not but end in the ruin of the duke of Gloceſter, whom they 
all looked upon as their common enemy. 

The Truce being made only in order to a peace, this 
whole. year was ſpent in negotiations, concerning the time 
and place of a new congreſs. It was thought likewiſe, that an, 
interview of the two Kings might promote the concluſion of 
a peace. So the miniſters, of both courts agreed, that the two 
monarchs ſhould meet ſome where in France, and for that 
purpoſe, Henry ſhould repair to Calais, in order to be near 
the place to be choſen for %o interview. But ſeveral difficul- 
ties occurring about the choice of the place, the truce was 
prolonged till November the 1ſt, 1446. 

Henry Chicheley, who held the ſee of Canterbury thirty 
years , died this year, and was ſucceeded by John Stafford, 
biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

The duke of Vork having no farther buſineſs in France, 
came into England, where he, was. very civilly received, and 
thanked by the court, for his ſervices to the ſtate. The king, 
willing to ſhew his gratitude, granted him a patent to be 
regent of France, another, five years. We ſhall ſee hereafter, 
his enemies would not ſuffer him to enjoy that dignity ſo long, 

The. parliament which met the beginning of the year 
1446, granted the king a conſiderable ſubſidy, for a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war in France, as ſoon as the truce 
was expired x. But this pretended deſign of continuing the 
war, was only a decoy to draw money from the parliament. 
Inſtead of preparations for war, negotiations for the in- 
terview of the two kings, and for a congreſs of embaſſadors 
to conclude a peace, were zcalouſly continued. Mean while 
the truce was tarther prolonged to April the 1ſt, 1447. This 
ſhews, the council intended not to carry on the war, though 
the parliament was called on that pretence. We ſhall bo 
preſently, the truce was again prolonged, and interrupted 
only by an unexpected accident, contrary to the intention of 

the Engliſh miniſtry J. 

The parliament might eafily have perceived the devices 
to procure ſubſidies, if they had not voluntarily ſhut their 
own eyes. This was one of theſe parliaments that are ma- 
naged, as it is but too often the caſe, by the intrigues of 
the court. This plainly appeared, in a reſolution to return 
the marquis of Suffolk public thanks, for his great ſervice to 
the kingdom, in negotiating the king's marriage :. Mean time 
the advantages accruing. to the king or ſtate from an alliance 
with the family. of the moſt mortal enemy to both, had not 
hitherto: been perceived. Neither was the parliament con- 
tented with this. They addreſſed the king, praying him to 
reward the marquis, and even granted a ſubſidy * on purpoſe 
to ſatisfy him for the expences of his embaſſy. 


Souls college in Oxford; as alſo Barnard- college, now incorporated into St. 
John's in the ſame univerſity. Stow's Ann. p. 383. h 

This parliament met at Weſtminſter, on Feb. 2 $ 1445, and was at ſe- 
veral times prorogued to Jan. 24, 1446, It granted the kmg a tenth and a 
half, and a fifteenth and a half, except five thouſand pounds allowed to poor 
waſted towns. They alſo granted tunnage and poundage as before on deni- 
zens, but double on aliens: and gave a ſubſidy of -thirty-four ſhillings and 
fourpence on denizens, and fifty-three ſhillings on aliens, for every tack of 
wool for four years. Cotton's . p- 029) 630. In this parliament it 
was enacted, that to prevent oppreſſion, and exactions, no man ſhould be 
ſheriff or under ſheriff, above one year, upon pain of forfeiting two hundred 
pounds, Statutes, | 

y Alfo this year, on Auguſt 17, a twelve years truce was concluded be- 
tween England and Flanders. Rymer's Feed, tom. XI. p. 132, 140. 

On June 2, in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, he openly, eloquently, 
and boldly declared, what pain and diligence he had taken in France, as well 
in concluding the truce, as of making the marriage between his ſovereign 
lord the king, and the lady Margaret. The like ſpeech he made the next day 
in the houſe of commons; whereupon it was voted, that his labour and dili- 
gence ſhould be recorded in the rolls of this parliament, not only for the ho- 
nour of him and his family, but alſo for his acquittal and diſcharge. Hall, 
fol. 149. | x 

A whole fifteenth. Hall, fol. 148. 


That 
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The queen, the cardinal+ of Wincheſter, the marquis of 
Suffolk, and the reſt of that party, finding themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear from a par- 
lament ſo much at their devotion,” began to contrive the 
ruin of the duke of Gloceſter whom they {till dreaded. The 
people, for the moſt part, were in his intereſt, Beſides, as 
hitherto he was preſumptive heir of the crown, they had 
reaſon to fear, in caſe he ſhould one day mount the throne, 
he would call- them to an account. Their firſt ſtep was to 
remove him from the council. To give ſome colour to this 
injuſtice, perſons were ſuborned to accuſe him of divers 
crimes, the principal whereof was, that being protector of 
the realm, he had put ſeveral to death by his own autho- 
rity d, and aggravated the condemnation of many others. 
Upon theſe accuſations, about which a great noiſe was made, 
he was ſummoned before the council. But he cleared him- 
ſelf with ſuch evidence, from all that was laid to his charge, 
that the council, though entirely compoſed of his enemies, 


thought not fit to proceed thereon.” It is not in England as 


in other countries, where the lives of the ſubjects depend in 
ſome meaſure on the will of the ſovereign, who appoints ſuch 
commiſſioners as he pleaſes, to proſecute thoſe he has a mind 
to deſtroy. To take away the duke of  Gloceſter's life in a 
legal manner, he muſt have been tried by his peers. © But 
his enemies were well aware, how great ſocver their credit 
* * be, the body of the nobility was not ſo corrupted, as 
to hope to cauſe the firſt prince of the blood to be condemned 
upon forged crimes. Mean while, this proceeding ſo moved 
the Londoners, that-nothing was heard, but praiſes of the 
duke of Gloceſter, and curſes againſt thoſe who governed in 
the king's name. Theſe murmurs, which were plain indi- 
cations of the people's affection for the duke, convinced his 
enemies, there was no medium between his and their ruin. 
Accordingly, without further confideration, they reſolved to 
diſpatch him out of the way. The queen, who was of a bold 
and enterprizing genius, was the perſon that firſt encouraged 
that refolution. At leaſt, the hiſtorians: infinuate as much, 
if they have not expreſly ſaid it. And indeed, the miniſtry 
would never have ventured upon ſuch an action, without 
having her at their head. SAR S211 | ; 
[1447] It was not poſſible, as was obſerved, to put that 
prince to death, by the uſual courſe of juſtice z and it would 
have been very dangerous to murder him openly. His ene- 
mies were bent to deſtroy him, but would conceal the hand 
that ſhould give the blow. To execute their deſign with all 
poſſible ſecrecy, they deviſed a means, countenanced, if not 
contrived by the queen. This was, to accuſe him of fome 
crime, in order to have a pretence to impriſon him, and 
then their plot might with great privacy and eaſe, be ac- 
compliſhed. For that purpoſe, it was rumoured, that a 
very important affair required the ſpeedy meeting of a parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, one was called for the February fol- 
lowing ©. In the mean time, the queen and miniſtry affected 
40-load the duke of Gloceſter with honours and carefles, not 
to· inſpire him with confidence, but with ſuſpicions. © They 
would have been glad at his abſenting himſelf, or taking 
ſome- other courſe, that would have given them.an advan- 
tage againſt him. To that end, they endeavoured, by -ſe- 
cret emiffaries, to terrify him, in warning him to take care 
of himſelf, and hinting a defign to accuſe him before the 
parliament of ſundry crimes and miſdemeanors, and that 
every thing was prepared for his. condemnation ;-that St. 
Edmundſbury was purpoſelyichoſen for holding :the parlia- 
ment, as a place more proper for the defign than London, 
where he was ſupported by the people. All. this was only 
to induce him to withdraw, and thereby give himſelf ſome 
appearance of truth to the calumnies, wherewith it was in- 
tended to blacken him. But as he knew his own innocence, 
he would not by abſenting himſelf, give occafion to the 
world, to believe him guilty. However, he could not, after 
all, avoid falling into his enemies“ ſnares. a 
The firſt Gay of the ſeſſion, the duke was apprehended 0, 
- and put under cloſe confinement, without heing allowed to 


b That he had cauſed men adjudged to die, to be put to other execution 
than the law of the land had ordered or aſſigned. Hall, fol. 151. | 

© It was ſummoned firſt to meet at Cambridge, but afterwards ordered 
to be at St. Edmunſbury; where it accordingly met on February 10. Cot- 
ton's Abridg. p. 632—634. | 669 

4 By John lord viſcount Beaumont, then high conſtable, Humphrey Staſ- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, &c. Hall, fol. 151. ; to 
As though he had died of the palſy or an umpoſthume. Ibid. Ston's 
Ann. p. 386. 5 634 Sed : 1 

* Of thirty-two that were attached, five were drawn to Tyburn, hanged, 
let down alive, ſtript naked, marked with a knife to be quartered, and then 
a pardon. was ſhewn for their lives. Ibid. Rymer's Fad. tom. XI. p. 
, * His body was carried to St. Albans, where a noble monument, aſter- 
wards crected to his memory, ſtill remains in the conventual church. The 


. Whom it was, worderfully increaſed. Sir "Thomas 


keep any of his domeſtics. To give à plaufible colour t, 
this ſevere uſage, care was taken to publiſh, that he was ac. 
cuſed of conſpiring to kill the king, in order to ſeize the 
crown, and with an armed force, to deliver his ducheſs out 
of Kenelworth caſtle, where ſhe was impriſoned. The rg 
of theſe accuſations found no credit at all with the people 
On the contrary, there was preſently a. commotion in the city 
in his favour, but which was ſoon appealed. As the peopſe 
thought him innocent, they imagined he would clear him. 
felt trom theſe, as he had from the former charges. But he 
was allowed neither time nor opportunity to make his de. 
fence, On the morrow, he was found dead in his bed, with. 
out any figns of violence on his body. However, the people 
were convinced he was murdered. Some ſay he was ſmo. 
thered between two feather- beds; and others, that he under. 
went the ſame fate with Edward II. To remove theſe ſuſpi. 
cions, his body was ſhewn to both houſes of parliament * 
and expoſed, for ſome days to public view. But it muß 
have been great boldneſs, to charge with the murder thoſe 
that were confidered as the authors. Theſe were no leſs than 
the managers of the affairs of the kingdom, who, in ſacti. 
ficing the firſt prince of the blood to their malice and ven. 
geance, plainly ſhewed, what enemies of an inferior rank 
were to expect. K! | 

Mean while, to make good in ſome meaſure, the impeach. 
ment againſt the deceaſed, ſeveral of his domeſtics were ap- 
prehended, and accuſed of being in the plot to kill the King. 
Whereupon they, were all ſentenced to die, by judges ap- 
pointed by virtue of the king's commiſhon, of whom the 
marquis of Suffolk was chief. But though the crime for 
which, they were condemned was the moſt heinous, the king 
pardoned them all without exception f. This act of grace 
was founded upon the conſideration of Good-Friday, and 
the aſſumption of the Virgin, with the like pious and reli. 
gious motives. , This gives occafion to preſume, theſe peg. 
ple were bribed to conteſs themſelves guilty, upon affurance 
of their pardon. However that be, there was no -enquiry 
made after the ſudden death of the duke of Gloceſter, Nay, 
it was pretended, he was notoriouſly guilty of the crime, 
for which his domeſtics were condemned, though they had 
never been confronted with him. But as thele domeſtics 
were not thoſe whom he moſt truſted, nor even ſome of the 
principal, it could not be thought, that he would have 
been fo imprudent, as to. make them his inſtruments, or 
communicate to them ſuch a deſign, if he had really con- 
ceived it. = | r | 

The: outrage exerciſed upon a prince of that character, 
ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by the people, crew 
upon the queen and the miniſters an almoſt univerial hatred, 
which time could never efface. The queen eſpecially was 
publicly charged with the murder, and the reſpect due to 
-her was not capable of bridling people's tongues. This 
however is the ſame queen, whom the French load with ex- 
ceſſive commendations, probably becauſe ſhe was of the royal 
family of France. It is true, they very ſlightly paſs over 
the duke of Gloceſter's death, without endeavouring to jui- 
tify her. As for the king, very likely, he was not conſulted 
in that infamous action. But whether he did not fo much 
as ſuſpect the authors of the murder, or had not the courage 
to paniſh them, he can be excuſed only on. account of his 
natural weakneſs. I cannot leave this ſubject, without fe- 
marking, how ſhort-fighted human policy is. The queen 
and the reſt of the duke of Gloceſter's enemies thought his 
death had ſecured them from all oppoſition. But, by the 
juſt judgment of God, the duke's death was the very cauſe 
of the ruin of the king, queen, and all that were concerned. 
The duke of York thereby ſaw himſelf at liberty to affert his 
claim to the crown, a claim which occaſioned torrents ot 
Engliſh blood to be ſhed, and of which doubtleſs he would 
never have thought, if there had been ſuch a comperitor # 
the duke of Gloceſter . | | ; 

When this tragedy was acting in England, the negotia- 


tions for a peace were carrying on in France. But as great 


it 


vault wherein his body was depoſited, and the exact place of which was, 


ſeems, then unknown, was diſcovered in the late queen Anne's reign. 


as called the good duke of Gloceſter, Having had his education in Baliol 


college, he became a great proficient in learning, and was a great —_ 
of learned mien. He: laid the firſt foundation of the famous library at of 
ford, ſince known by the name of Bodleian, from fir Thomas Bodley, ") 
Moor gives an inſtat X 
of this duke's ſagacity. The king coming one time in progreſs Are 
a beggar, born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his ſight at the ine - 
Alban. The miracle being noiſed about, the duke being there 2 * 
king, defired to ſee him ; the beggar being brought, he aſked him ner. 


| he was bern blind? he, anſwered, yes truly. And can you now 8 
the duke? Yes, I thank God and St. Alban, replies the beggar. le 


- . | os all 
then, ſays the duke, of what colour is my gown ?. The beggar readily on 
him the colour. And what colour, ſays the duke, is ſuch a one's & The 
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gifkculties occurred 2 the projected interview of 
u 


the two kings, the truce was 
ary the firſt, 1448. 

Mean time, the ducheſs of Burgundy, by virtue of the 

wer received from the duke her huſband, prolonged the 
truce with England till 1459, on condition that, which of 
the two princes ſhould defire to break it, ſhould give the 
other twelve months notice. After that, a new treaty was 
made, May the 4th, whereby both parties agreed, that the 
truce ſhould not be broke within the firſt four years, 

The cardinal of Wincheſter, one of the principal authors 
of the duke of Gloceſter's death, enjoyed bug one month 
the ſatisfaction of his enemy's fall b. He was a prelate much 
more proper for the world than the church. Accordingly, 
he remained to his laſt breath attached to the former. He 
is ſaid to die in a ſort of a paſſion, that his riches were not 
capable of exempting him from the common fate of all man- 
kind, and to fee himſelf thereby upon a level with the moſt 
miſerable. 

Mean while, the people perceiving the time defigned for 
procuring a Peace was ſpent in vain, loudly murmured againſt 
the marquis of Suffolk. It was openly ſaid, he had betrayed 
the king and the ſtate, that his treaty with the French tended 
only to a truce deſtructive to England, as it afforded the 
enemy time to fortify himſelf; that he had engaged to deliver 
Maine to the French, in order to marry the king to a princeſs, 
who had given ſenſible proofs of the calamities the Engliſh 
were to expect under her government. Theſe murmurs 
were ſo public, that the marquis could not help taking no- 
tice of them ; and in order to filence them, requeſted the 
king to hear his defence, that he might ſatisfy him of his 
innocence. Whereupon the king ſet him a day to clear him- 
ſelf, and heard him in his own apartment, in the preſence of 
ſeveral lords, none of whom were there with a defign to re- 
fute him. He related all he had done in France, and could 
eaſily juſtify himſelf, ſince he had taken care, before his de- 
parture, to be fortified with the king's orders. Having 


rther prolonged to Janu- 


' finiſhed his ſpeech, the king declared himſelf ſatisfied, and 


ye him letters patent under the great ſeal, acquitting him 
from all imputation of miſdemeanour, and forbidding all per- 
ſons, on pain of his diſpleaſure, to accuſe or ſpeak ill of 
him; But this was not capable of putting a ſtop to the peo- 
ples' murmurs. It was not doubted that the king would be 
fatisfied, but this was not thought a ſufficient reaſon to ſatisfy 
the nation, Notwithſtanding the marquis's pretended de- 
fence, he was looked upon with horror, as he was believed to 
be the principal author of the duke. of Gloceſter's murder. 
Befides, the king's marriage, procured by his means, was 
conſidered as one of the greateſt calamities that could befal 
England. This was the general opinion of town and coun- 
try: but the court, where the queen would ſuffer none but 
her creatures, ſtood otherwiſe affected. The miniſters had 
likewiſe for adherents, throughout the whole kingdom, ſuch 
as found their account in their attachment to the court, that 
is, whoeyer held any poſt or office under the miniſtry. Theſe 
employed their authority and endeavours, to ſtifle the com- 
plaints and murmurs of the people, who could not bear to 
lee the adminiſtration of the public affairs in the hands of a 
foreigner. Indeed, the king, incapable of holding the reins 
of the government himſelf, only lent his name to the queen, 
who made uſe of it as ſhe pleaſed. For his part he minded 
nothing but his devotions, wherein the queen took care to 
make him ſpend his whole time, as in the only thing he was 
ft for, in order to divert him entirely from the government. 
Some have made a faint of this prince. But he may be ſaid 
to be one of thoſe ſaints, more commendable for the vices 
they have not, than for the virtues they poſſeſs, and ro whom 
a great weakneſs of mind is inſtead of merit and worth. 

It was impoſſible for the queen, and the marquis of Suf- 
folk to govern the kingdom alone, without raiſing jealouſy. 
It was not cuſtomary to ſee the queens take upon them the 
government. Accordingly, the queen was perceived with 
uneaſineſs to uſurp an arbritrary power in the king's name, 
who had no farther concern in the affairs, than to ſign, with- 
out examination, the orders that were brought him. The 


The beggar likewiſe told him; and ſo of ſeveral others. You counterfeit 

ave, ſays the duke, how came you that were born blind, and could not 
ſee till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of colours? And thereupon, 
Inſtead of an alms, ordered him to be ſet in the ſtocks. 

He died April 11, after having been biſhop of Lincoln ſeven years, and 
of Wincheſter torty-three; in all fifty, from the time of his firſt conſecra- 
non. He was alſo ſeven times chancellor of England; two years while bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, and when of Wincheſter, four years at one time, and two 
at another, Before he entered into orders, he begat by Alice, daughter of 

chard Fitzalan earl of Arundel, a natural daughter called Joan, married 
to fir Edward Stradling. He founded St. Croſs's hoſpital near Wincheſter; 
and lies buried in Wincheſter cathedral, where a noble monument is erected 
to his memory: which ſee in Sandford, p. 202. 


queen's haughty carriage, her partiality in en of places, 
and above all, the duke of Gloceſter's murder, had drawn | i 
upon her the hatred of the nation to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 71 
was every where talked of with very little reſpect. Her inti- 14 
mate union with the marquis of Suffolk, gave her enemies a 4 
freſh occaſion to ſpread reports not much to her honour, Mi! 
The marquis was no more beloved than the queen. It was 
he that had brought her into England, and to accompliſh the 
marriage, ſacrificed the intereſts of the kingdom: But the 


| 
king's name was ſo reverenced, that befides thoſe who were { 
by intereſt attached to the court, many others were of the fl 
ſame party from a motive of duty. It was therefore no eaſy j 
matter to wreſt from the queen and the favourite, the autho- 11 
rity they enjoyed. ö 


The diſpoſition of moſt people with regard to the queen 
and the miniſters, inſpired the duke of York with hopes, he. 
ſhould one day be able to aſſert his title to the crown. He 
was, by his mother, the only heir of the houſe of Mortimer 
or March, deſcended from Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. 
and elder brother of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
whoſe poſterity was in poſſeſſion of the throne. But proba- 
bly he would never have formed ſuch a defign, if the duke 
of Gloceſter had been alive, or the people not diſſaffected to 
the queen and the miniſtry, Mean while, as it would have 
been very dangerous to diſcover his intentions, before the 
people's inclinations were ſounded, he took care fo to proceed, 
that it ſhould not be poſſible to convict him of the leaſt ſtep 
to that end. He contented himſelf with making uſe of ſecret 
emiſſaries, who induſtrioufly ſpread among the people, diſ- 
courſes proper to turn their thoughts to his title to the 
crown. It was whiſpered about that the nouſe of Lancaſter 
had uſurped the throne. That indeed the uſurpation had 
been tolerable, whilſt the kings of that houſe were princes of 
diſtinguiſhed worth, and had acted for the welfare and ho- 
nour of the nation ; that even, during the non-age of the 
preſent king, there had been hopes of his treading in the 
ſteps of his anceſtors, and his being a worthy follower of the 
king his father; but that fince he became of age, nothing 
glorious was to be expected from him ; that therefore the 
Engliſh could have no reaſon to ſupport any longer the uſur- 
pation of the crown, for the ſake of a queen, who, being; 
ſprung from the blood of their moſt mortal enemy, ruled 
the Kingdom with an arbitrary power : that in viewing the 
poſterity of Edward III. it was evident the houſe of March 
had been unjuſtly deprived of the crown : that the duke of 
York being the ſole heir of that houſe, and deſcended from 
Edward III. by his paternal anceſtors, ought to have his due 
right. In fine, that his noble qualities, his known virtue, 
and his fignal ſervices to the nation, very ſtrongly ſupported 
the juſt title given him by his birth. Theſe diſcourſes art- 
fully ſpread among the people, began to gain the duke of 
York a party, But he appeared not himſelf : all was done 
in private by his friends. 

Mean while, the queen, the favourite, and all the houſe 
of Lancaſter, failed not to take notice of what was divulged 
concerning the pretenfions of the duke of York. He might 
indeed keep himſelf concealed from others, but it was not 
eaſy to deceive ſuch quick-fighted perſons, who were ſo greatly 
concerned in the affair. As they did not queſtion, that all 
theſe diſcourſes were ſpread with his approbation, they be- 
lieved it requiſite to leſſen his credit, by giving him ſome 
mortification. John, duke of Somerſet, dying during theſe 
tranſactions i, Edmund his brother ł, who ſucceeded him, 
ſeemed a very proper perſon to oppoſe to the duke of York. 
So, without any pretence, the queen and the marquis of 
Suffolk, cauſed the king to remove the duke of York from 
the regency of France, before his term was expired, and con- 
ferred it on the new duke of Somerſet. This duke was of 
an exceeding haughty temper : as his brother had been en- 
gaged in great conteſts with the duke of York, he behaved 
to him upon this occaſion, ſo as to make him his implacable 
enemy. On the other hand, the duke of York very highly 
reſented the affront : but, as it was not in his power to be 
revenged, concealed his reſentment, in expectation of a more 
favourable opportunity to ſhew it. 


i He died May 27, 22 Hen. VI. 1444, leaving his only daughter, Mar- 
garet, married to Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe had Henry 
VII. John duke of Somerſet lies buried under a grey marble monument, 
with his wife Margaret Beauchamp, in Winborn-minſter in Dorlſetſhire. 
Sandford, p. 327, 328. This year alſo, on Auguſt 5, died John Holland, 
duke of Exeter, and was buried in St, Catherine's, near the Tower of Lon- 
don. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 81. 

* Upon his brother's death (22 Hen. VI.) he became earl of Somerſet, 
but the dukedom of Somerſet was not granted him till 26 Hen. VI. 1448, 
which fell into the king's hands for want of male-iflue of the ſaid John. 
The earldom was granted to his father and his heirs-male by king Richard 
II. and confirmed by Henry IV. Sandford, p. 331. 
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In the beginning of the year 1448, the king, who acted 
only by the queen's ſuggeſtions, created the marquis of Suf- 
folk, duke of Suffolk l. The queen ſeemed to intend to 
brave the people, by daily ſhowering her favours upon a 
lord ſo extremely odious to the whole nation. She thereby 


ave her enemies a great advantage, who only wanted occa- 


Forts excite the people againſt her. It is an error, to which 


thoſe at the helm are frequently liable, to diſregard the com- 
plaints of the people. As they are always ſurrounded with 
flatterers, either they are ignorant of what paſſes any where 
but at court, or imagine that, having moſt of the great men 
for them, the reſt of the people are to be counted as nothing: 
but it often happens, they find it to their coſt, that the great 
men, and kings themſelves, have no more power than pri- 
vate perſons, when unſupported by the people. This is 
what we ſhall have occaſion to ſee more particularly in the 


courſe of the preſent reign w. But we muſt firſt return to 


the affairs of France, which will yet afford us matter for 
ſeveral years. 

In the negotiation concerning the king's marriage, it was 
agreed, that the city of Mans, and whatever the Engliſh held 
in Maine, ſhould be delivered to Charles of Anjou, the fu- 
ture queen's uncle. But the noiſe this article made in Eng- 
land, and the duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, cauſed the 
reſtitution to be deferred till this year. In February, Charles 
of Anjou, at the head of ſome troops, appeared before Mans, 
in order to take poſſeſſion. The French ſay, he befieged 
the city, and that the duke of Exeter, the governor, not 
daring to ſtand an aſſault, ſurrendered by capitulation . But 
it is certain, the duke of Exeter was not then in the place, 
neither was there any appearance of a ſiege. The reſtitution 
was made by agreement ®, between the two courts, and 
Henry ſent to Mans two commiſſioners to deliver the city 
to the prince of Anjou. As he was entering, the two com- 
miſſioners met him upon the bridge, and 2 a public no- 
tary made a formal proteſtation, declaring that the king of 
England's ſole intent in reſtoring that place, was to procure 
a final peace between him and Charles his uncle, and only 
during the truce. Moreover, he reſerved to himſelf the 
ſovereignty of the city and province, and in caſe of any at- 
tempt upon the right of ſovereignty, claimed a power to re- 
voke the ceſſion, without injuring his honour. Charles of 
Anjou heard the proteſtatien without approving it, and took 
poſſeſſion of the place. 

After the ſurrender of Mans to the French, the negotia- 
tions for a peace, and the interview of the two kings, were 
continued : but by reaſon of ſome difficulties, the truce was 
forced to be farther prolonged to April the iſt, 1449. Ir did 


not laſt however ſo long ; an unforeſeen accident put an end 


to it ſooner than was expected, 
About the middle of this year ?, Surienne, an Arragonian, 


' who had ſerved the king of England twenty years, and was 


knight of the garter, and governor of Lower Normandy, 
ſcaled, in the night, the town of Fougeres, belonging to the 
duke of Bretagne, and took a great booty. Whereupon, the 
duke of Bretagne ſent a herald to the duke of Somerſet, then 
at Roan, and demanded the reſtitution of the place, with all 
the plunder. The regent anſwered, he was extremely dif- 


pleaſed with the action, and would give the duke of Bretagne 


all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably expect. 

Mean while, as it would require ſome time to be informed 
more particularly of the affair, and to notify it to the court 
of England, the duke of Bretagne, impatient of the delay, 
complained to the king of France of the breach of the truce, 
wherein Bretagne was expreſly included. Charles confider- 
ing his affairs were in a good ſituation, and thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh in great diſorder, as well by reaſon of the king's inability, 
as of the people's diſcontent, took fire at the news, as if the 
injury had been done to himſelf. And yet, to look back 
on the duke of Bretagne's procecdings, during the whole 
former war, Charles had no great cauſe to be ſatisfied with 
that houſe. However, perceiving it to be a favourable op- 
portunity to renew the war, whilſt the Engliſh thought of no- 


: —5 patent of creation bears date June 2. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. 

„ 188. . 
* This year, on February 12, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
granted the king a tenth and à fifteenthi; tunnage and poundage far five 
years of all merchants, with three ſhillings tunnage more of aliens ; and the 
ſubſidy of wools for four years, as before, They alſo granted the king fix- 
teen-pence, to be taken of every houſholder within the realm, not born in 


the king's dominions ; and fix-pence of every other perſon not ſo born, and 
who was no houſholder ; as alſo, fix ſhillings and eightpence of every mer- 


chant- ſtranger, and twenty-pence. of all and every of their clerks, Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 637, 638. | 

» Monſtrelet ſays, the Engliſh had put off the reſtitution of Mans for the 

1 of three months, and had, within that time, introduced fifteen hun- 

red men therein. ſo that the earl of Dunois was ſent with an army of about 


ſeven thouſand men, to reduce that city by force, fol, 5. 


thing leſs, he ſent a gentleman to the duke of Somerſet, ,, 
two embaſſadors to London, to demand reparation for the 


inſult. But at the ſame time, to make the reparation im. 


practicable, he inſiſted upon the payment of ſixteen hundred 
thouſand crowns to the duke of Bretagne, for the dam os 
ſuſtained by the taking of Fougeres. This ſum was ſo exg;. 
bitant, that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the court of 
England refuſed to pay it. Beſides, it was almoſt impgy. 
ſible, that in ſo ſhort a time a juſt calculation could be made 
of the damages done by the Engliſh. It was alſo very fur. 
prifing, that Charles ſhould ſo eagerly eſpouſe the duke gx 

retagne's quarrel, who was not included in the truce as hig 
ally a, but rather as a neutral prince who had frequently been 
mediator between the two kings. The embaſladors hom. 
ever were told, the king would take care to indemnify th, 
duke, as ſoon as it was known what his loſs might amount 
to; and if Charles would ſend embaſſadors to Louviers, the 
king of England would do the like, in order to ſettle jj 
things to the common ſatisfaction of the two kings and the 
duke of Bretagne *. | 

At the congreſs held at Louviers upon that occaſion, the 
Engliſh repreſented, that the taking of Fougeres was without 
orders, and unknown to the regent. They expoſtulated like. 
wiſe againſt the ſum demanded, as far exceeding what the 
duke of Bretagne could juſtly require. But the French 
plainly told them, if the duke received not the ſatisfaction 
their maſter demanded, he deemed the truce violated, This 
haughty and peremptory way of negotiating on Charles's 
part, ſeemed very ſtrange to the Engliſh, but the French 
perſiſting in their firſt propoſition, the conference broke yy, 
without any effect *, 

So bent was Charles upon renewing the war, whilſt the 
king of England was unprepared, that in caſe the Englifh 
ſhould reſolve to give the ſatis faction required, he had ang. 
ther pretence for a rupture. He pretended, they had violated 
the truce with Scotland, and he was obliged to undertake the 
cauſe of the Scots. Indeed, there had been a couflict be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, wherein the Englith had been 
worſted. Buchanan makes it a pitched battle, and fays, the 
Engliſh loſt three thouſand men. However, the affair docs 
not ſeem to have been of ſo great conſequence, fince it was 
preſently ſuppreſſed. This year the two nations renewed 
their truce *, without fixing the time for its continuance, 
Only it was agreed, that, which of the two kings ſhould de- 
fire to break it, he ſhould give the other notice ſo long be- 
forehand. However, king James had not defired Charles 
to interpoſe in the quarrel, and conſequently, 1t 1s evident, 
Charles ſought an occaſion of rupture. 

Whilſt Charles was making his preparations, he amuſed 
the Engliſh with fruitleſs negotiations. The court of Eng- 
land's imprudence at that junctufe is very aſtoniſhing. They 
knew neither how to preſerve the truce, nor prepare for war, 
If they had been willing to avoid a rupture, they ſhould at 
leaſt have reſtored Fougeres to the duke of Bretagne, with 
promiſe of amends for all damages. But they kept the place, 
without uſing any effeQual endeavours to appeaſe the in- 
cenſed prince. The council, where greater care was taken 
to introduce the queen's and the duke of Suffolk's creatures, 
than perſons qualified to manage the public affairs, ſeemed 
to be ſeized with a ſpirit of inconfideration. To ſce the 

ueen's indolence on this occafion, one would have thought, 
that being without iſſue, ſhe was in a plot with the king's 
enemies, to diſpoflefs him of all he till held in France. If 
ſhe, and her favourites and miniſters, or even the whole 
council, had ſuch a deſign, they ſucceeded but too well. 
However that be, the faults they committed on that occaſion, 
are to be excuſed, only by the confideration of the haughti- 
neſs wherewith Charles acted, who rendered an agreement 
impracticable. But at the ſame time they ſhould have pre- 
pared for their defence. 

As ſoon as Charles was in condition to renew the war, he 
cauſed the caſtle of Conches, and Pont de VArche, in Nor- 
mandy, and, about the ſame time, Gerberoy in Beauvoiſis, 


© March 18. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 204. F 

? On March 24. Surienne had with him between fix and ſeven n: 
men. Monſtrelet, fol. 6. They not only took this town, but alſo made ſc- 
veral incurſions in Bretagne. Ibid. ; ; 

4 He ſeems to have been ſo, far he inſiſted chiefly upon that point, (as being 
his ally and vaſſal) in his complaints to the king of France, See Mentee 
fol. 6. and Hall, fol. 152. And indeed he is expreſsly mentioned in the 
truce, See Rymer's Feed. tom. XI. p. 64. n 

They alſo diſavowed the fact, ſaying, it was done without the con a 
either of the king their maſter, or of the duke of Somerſet his lieutenants 
Monſtrelet, fol. 7. Hall, fol. 152. | W 

There was another conference in the abbey of Bon- port but which li 
wiſe came to nothing. Mouſtrelet, fol. g. 6 

t It was July 8, 1449. The truce was to laſt ſrom Auguſt 10, 144% 
September 20, 1450. See Rymer's Fœd. tom, XI. p. 232. | Monſtrelet 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR 


Cognac, and St. Maigrin in Guienne, to be ſurpriſed, in the 
duke of Bretagne's name. The Engliſh complained in their 
turn of the violation of the truce, but were told, it was by 
way of repriſals for Fougeres. Thus the war was rekindled 
at a juncture very diſadvantageous to the Engliſh, As they 
were unprepared, the duke of Somerſet, regent of France, 
was deſtitute of forces, when he moſt wanted them. Charles 
had therefore free ſcope to puſh his conqueſts. This gives 
occaſion to believe, the ſurpriſe of Fourgeres was unknown 
to the court of way, . Otherwiſe, it muſt be thought, 
either the miniſters had loſt their ſenſes, in not preparing to 
ſupport their enterprize, or had among them traitors, who 
intended to re-engage the Engliſh in war, before they were 
ready. Certainly, when it is conſidered, that the court was 
ſo remiſs to ſatisfy the duke of Bretagne, and fo careleſs to 
prepare for war, it is hard to know what to think of ſuch a 
conduct. 

Charles's chief aim was to recover Normandy, and for that 

urpoſe had prepared four armies. A plain demonſtration, 
le did not deſire the affair of Fourgeres ſhould be ended by 
an agreement. Since the congreſs of Louviers, which broke 
up in April he would not have had time to put ſo many 
forces on foot. The firſt of theſe armies he headed himſelt. 
The earl of Dunois, lately made earl of Longueville, and 
generaliſſimo of the king's forces under the conſtable, com- 
manded the ſecond. The duke of Alenſon had the command 
of the third ; and the duke of Bretagne of the fourth, wholly 
conſiſting of his own troops. All the towns of Normandy 
were ill provided with men and ammunition. Moſt of the go- 
yernors depending upon the truce, were gone to England. 
So the French armies had only to appear before the towns, 
in order to carry them. Several places did not ſtay to be 
attacked. Some taking up arms, expelled the Engliſh gar- 
riſons ; others were ſold by the commanding officers. Pont 
Audemer and Chateau Galliard were the only places that made 
a tolcrable defence. In ſhort, not to enter into a needleſs 
detail of all the fieges, whether real or feigned, it will ſuf- 
fice to ſay in a word, that before the campaign was ended, 
Charles was able to beſiege Roan, where he fad 2 
dents. Having afſembled all his forces, mah ing a body of 
fifty thouſand men, he ordered the capital of Normandy to 
be inveſted the 8th of October. He would not form a re- 
gular fiege, being well aſſured, the duke of Somerſet, and the 
earl of Shrewſbury, who were ſhut up there, with three thou- 
fand men only, would not be able to defend themſelves 
againſt the inhabitants, who had promiſed to riſe in his fa- 
vour. And, indeed, within a few days, the carl of Dunois 
was going to be introduced at St. Hilary's gate, with three 
hundred men, if the carl of Shrewſbury had not come. very 
ſeaſonably, and repulſed that detachment. 

The inhabitants, notwithſtanding the diſappointment, per- 
fiſted in their reſolution. On the 19th of October, the whole 
eity riſing in arms with one conſent, all that the duke of 
Somerſet could do, was to diftribute his garrifon in ſome of 
the moſt advantageous poſts. But the French being intro- 
duced, quickly forced all theſe poſts ſword in hand. There 
was only the palace left, where the duke of Somerſet and the 
carl of Shrewſbury were with eight hundred men. As they 
foreſaw, they ſhould ſoon be in want of proviſions, the duke 
deſired to ſpeak with the king in order to capitulate; which 
being granted, he offered to retire upon honourable terms. 
But the king infiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſcretion, un- 
leſs he would treat for the reſt of Normandy. As this point 
could not be adjuſted, the duke returned to the palace, and 
held out ten or twelve days longer. At laſt, he was forced 
to capitulate on condition of leaving all his artillery, paying 
fifty thouſand crowns of gold, and dclivering to the king, 
Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tancarville, Montravilliers, 
and Harfleur v. The earl of Shrewſbury was left in hoſtage , 
for the performance of the engagement, and the Engliſh 
garriſon marched out of Roan, where Charles made his entry, 
on the 19th of November. The governor of Harfleur, not 
thinking fit to comply with the capitulation, the ear] of 
Longueville was detached by the king to beſiege that place, 
which ſurrendered the beginning of January *. Though 


* Monſtrelet ſays it was Honfleur, fol. 21. 

With James Butler, ſon of the earl of Ormond, and ſome other young 
aer. They were ſecured in the caſtle of Evreux. Monſtrelet, fol. 

The governor was ſir Thomas Coneſon. Ibid. 

This parliament met firſt at Weſtminſter, on November 6, 1449, from 
Whence it was. achourned to the Blackfriars, London, by reaſon of the 
plague's being in the fore - named place; and on December 4, it was ad- 
Journed back again to Weſtminſter; prorogued on the 17th of January 22, 
1450 and on March zo, prorogued to April 29, at Leiceſter. In this par- 
lament the commons granted the king an unuſual ſubſidy, viz. That every 
perſon having frank tenement by free deed, copy, grant of annuity, or 
otkce, to the clear yearly value of twenty flullings, ſhould pay fix-pence ; 
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Charles might juſtly have detained the earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſince the capitulation of Roan was not fully obſerved by the 
Engliſh, he was pleaſed, as a mark of his eſteem, to give 
him bis liberty, without ranſom. In the mean time, the 
earl of Foix, who commanded in Guienne for king Charles, 
took the caſtle of Mauleou, ſtanding upon an inacceſſible 
rock. Thus ended the firſt campaign, which proved ſo fatal 
to the Engliſh, | 
Beſides the court of England's concern, for the ill ſtate of 
affairs in France, a rebellion raiſed in Ireland at the ſame 
time, gave them a freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs. However, the 
queen and the duke of Suffolk reaped ſome advantage by 
theſe commotions, as they furniſhed them with a pretence to 
to remove the duke of York. That prince beginning to 
trouble them, he was ſent into Ireland, under colour ot be- 
ing the fitteſt perſon to ſuppreſs the rebellion, but withal, 
had but few troops allowed him for that purpoſe. It was 
hoped, he would either periſh in the attempt, or forfeit his 
reputation. The duke perceived their defign, and wiſely 
turned againſt themſelves the artifice they uſed for his ruin. 
He ſo managed, that by his mild and gentle behaviour, he 


won the Iriſh, and reſtored them to their duty, without be- 


ing obliged to uſe force, What is more, he ſo made them 
his friends, that from thenceforward they were always de- 
voted to the ſervice of himſelf and family, and even in the 
midſt of his greateſt misfortunes. 

[1450] The univerſal confufion of the affairs of France, 
the negligence of the court in that reſpect, the loſs of almoſt 
all Normandy in one fingle campaign, the conqueſt whereof 
had coft much blood, began at length, openly to provoke 
the impatient temper of the Engliſh. The whole kingdom 
rang with complaints againſt the duke of Suffolk. It was 
publicly ſaid, he had betrayed the ftate, and that Maine, 
the key of Normandy, was delivered to the French, for the 


accompliſhment of a marriage, advantageous to none but. 


himſelf, He was accuſed of being the principal author of 
the duke of Gloceſter's death, for tear that diſcerning prince 
ſhould ſee through his treaſonable practices. It was com- 
plained, that there were but few perſons of parts, and 
ſtill fewer of virtue, in the council; that, on the contrary, 
the board was filled with vicious counſellors, without prin- 
ciples of honour or religion, that no confideration might 
hinder their being wholly devoted to the will of the queen, 
and her miniſter : that it was the ſame thing, with regard to 
thoſe in the public poſts, in whom, honeſty and ability were 
not ſo much required, as an attachment to the miniſtry. 
The queen was no leſs diſliked. It was complained, ſhe 
ruled, with inſupportable pride, a free nation, uſed to be 
governed only by law, and which had never ſuffered a deſpo- 
tic power. It was added, the uſurpation of ſuch a power 
was not to be borne, even in a king, much leſs in a foreign 
queen. It was further obſerved, that, by degrees, ſhe had 
turned out of the council all thoſe that gave her any um- 
brage, in order to ſubſtitute ſuch as were at her devotion, 
without troubling herſelf, whether they. were fit for ſo high 
an employment. 

In this diſpoſition were the people, when the parliament 
met, the beginning of the year 1450 %. The court wanted 
an aid to enable them to reſtore the affairs of France: other- 
wiſe, they ſaw themſelves, obliged entirely to abandon them, 
and thereby, give their enemies a farther advantage againſt 


them. The queen ſoon perceived, the general diſcontent 


had ſeized the very members of parliament. She believed, it 
would be of great advantage to remove the parliament to Lei- 
ceſter, where ſhe hoped to have greater ſway than at London, 
of whoſe inhabitants ſhe was jealous, But ſhe met with ſo 
ſtrong oppoſition from the lords, that ſhe was forced to defiſt. 
In all likelihood, ſomething was feared like what had paſſed 
at St. Edmundſbury, with regard to the duke of Gloceſter. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament *, the commons pre- 
ſented to the lords an indictment againſt the earl of Suffolk, 
containing the following articles : 


I. That the duke of Suffolk had treated with the baſtard 
of Orleans, and the other French embaſſadors, to perſuade 


and ſo from twenty ſhillings to twenty pounds: from twenty pounds, to 
two hundred pounds yearly, twelve pence in the pound : from two hundred 
pounds to pay two —_—_ for every twenty ſhillings, as well for the laity 
as the clergy, guardians of wards, men having fees, and all corporations 
to pay accordingly. Cotton's Abridg. p. 640, 641——In this parliament it 
was enacted, That whereas cuſtomers, ſearchers, &c. did daily wrongfully 
diſtreſs and arreſt the ſhips, goods, and merchandiſes of the merchants 
of this realm; all perſons ſo aggrieved, ſhould be authorized hereby to 
have a general writ of treſpaſs againſt the authors of ſuch arreſts, charges, 
and impoſitions ; whereby they might ſue for, and recover forty pounds, 
upon conviction. Statutes, 28 Henry VI 


On February 7. Cotton's Abridg. p. 641. 
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king Charles to invade England; to the end he might . 
his ſon on the throne, whom he intended to marry with Mar- 
garet only daughter of John duke of Somerſet. 

II. That being bribed by the French, he had releaſed the 
duke of Orleans, againſt the expreſs orders of the late king. 
III. That Normandy was invaded by his means, and 
advice. 

IV. That being embaſſador in France, he engaged to ſur- 
render Maine to the French, without the conſent of the reſt 
of the embaſſadors, and drew the king and council to ratify 
his engagement. 

V. That he had informed the enemies, of the weakneſs 
of the Engliſh towns in France, and encouraged them to 
aſſault them. 

VI. That he had betrayed the ſecrets of the council to the 
enemies of the ſtate. | 

VII. That he had hindered the concluſion of a peace, by 
diſcovering the weakneſs of England *. 

VIII. That he had made his boaſts, in the hearing of ſeveral 
lords, that his credit at the French court was not leſs, than 
at the Engliſh. 

IX. That he had obſtructed the ſending of ſuccours to 
France, that the enemies might make the greater progreſs. 

X. That he had included in the treaty of truce neither the 
king of Arragon, nor the duke of Bretagne, and by that 
affected neglect, England had loſt thoſe two allies. 


The duke of Suffolk anſwered theſe accuſations, by a 
formal denial to the greateſt part, and required the proofs. 
As to the articles which he owned, he produced the king's 
expreſs orders. But that was not ſufficient to juſtify him, 
fince his chief crime, was the abuſe of his credit with the 
king, and his impoſing upon the council. Hiſtorians re- 
mark, that he cleared himſelf from all but the laſt article, 
relating to the duke of Bretagne. Indeed, it is certain, in 
the firſt treaty of truce concluded at Tours, and in ſeveral 
ſubſequent treaties to prolong it, the duke of Bretagne was 
included only by France. This is a myſtery, not very eaſy 
to be unravelled. The duke of Bedford, as has been related, 
obliged the duke of Bretagne to renounce the alliance of 
Charles, and acknowledge Henry for king of France. Since 
that time, there had been no rupture between England and 
Bretagne. And yet Charles took care to compriſe the duke 
of Bretagne in the treaty of truce, concluded at Tours, whilſt 
the Engliſh mentioned him not. Was it through negligence, 
forgetfulneſs, or deſignedly? The laſt is moſt probable. 
However the duke of Suffolk had in ſome meaſure repaired 
that fault, by including the duke of Bretagne as an ally of 
England, in the prolongation of the truce in 1447, as ap- 
pears in the Collection of the Public Acts. But that was not 
ſufficient, it ſeems, to ſatisfy his enemies. | 

The queen perceiving, that matters were like to go ill with 
the duke, ordered it fo, that the king ſent him to the Tower, 
not ſo much with defign to puniſh him, as to give ſome ap- 
pearance of ſatisfaction to the commons. Mean while, 
for fear they ſhould perſiſt in their proſecution, ſhe cauſed 
the parliament to be adjourned to Leiceſter. Preſently after®, 
the duke came out of the Tower, and reſumed his old poſt 
at court. The news of his releaſe raiſed a ſedition in Kent, 
headed hy a fuller©. But before the rebels could make any 
conſiderable attempt, the ringleaders were apprehended and 
executed, and by that means the ſedition was ſtifled in its 
birth. | 

The parliament being re-afſembled at Leiceſter, the king 
and queen appeared, attended by the duke of Suffolk, as 
their prime miniſter. The commons were extremely offended 
at this proceeding, which they conſidered as a bravado. 
To ſhew their reſentment, they went in a body and pe- 
titioned the king, that the perſons, who had been inſtru- 
mental in delivering Normandy d to the French, might be 
puniſhed according to their demerits. The queen was 
alarmed at the petition. She found the commons were bent 
upon the duke of Suffolk's ruin, and that it was not poſ- 
ſible to prevent it, without coming to an open rupture with 


the lower houſe. Wherefore to ſave the miniſter ſome part 


» Or rather by diſcovering to king Charles, the commiſſion, authority, 
and inſtructions of the Engliſh embatiadors. Hall. fol. 157. 
After a month's confinement, Hall, fol. 158. 

< A deſperate fellow, called Thomas Thany, but nick-named, Blue- 
Beard, Stow's Ann. p. 387. 

It ſhould be Anjou and Maine, as Hall, fol. 158, and Stow have it, p. 


87. 
* The ſhip belonged to the duke of Exeter, then conſtable of the Tower. 


Rapin, by miſtake, makes the captain's name to be Nicholas inſtead of the 


ſhip's. The duke beipg thus taken, was brought into Dover road, where bis 
head was ſtruck off on the fide of a cock- boat; and the head and body were 
leſt o Dover ſands, where they were found by a chaplain of his, and taken 
up and burigd in the collegiate church of Wingfield in Suffolk. Hall, fol. 


* 
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of the puniſhment which, probably, was deſigned 
ſhe reſolved to prevent a formal ſentence, which could 
but have been very rigorous in the pteſent juncture. A 
few days after the petition, the king baniſhed the duke fo 
five years, and removed all his creatures. The duke bit 
ſelf on_ upon the exile as a proper means to ſecure * 
from the fury of the people, ſpeedily embarked for France 
But he could not eſcape his deſtiny. He was met in hig 
paſſage by an Engliſh ſhip, called the Nicholas, and th 
captain ſearching the duke's veſſel, and finding him ters 
ordered his head to be ſtruck off, without any further * 
remony . Thus fell William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk. 
who, a few days before, was the greateſt and moſt po,” 
ful perſon in the kingdom. It is uncertain, whether he up 
guilty of all the crimes the commons laid to his char 3 
But it cannot be denied, that the diſaſters which, one 18 
another, happened to the affairs of the Engliſh in France 
are to be aſcribed to his ill conduct; if it be true, that they 
are not to be deemed the conſequences of a plot, formed 
to deprive the king of all his conqueſts in France. 

By the duke of Suffolk's death, the duke of York {ay 
himſelf freed from a powerful enemy, who, being attached 
to the houſe of Lancaſter, would, doubtleſs, have ſtronęl 
oppoſed the execution of his defigns. Though that prin 
was in Ireland, his friends effeCtually ſerved him in Ene. 
land, by extolling his merit, and repreſenting to the people 
the king's incapacity, and the queen's mal-adminiſtration 
Theſe diſcourſes, joined to the entire loſs of Normands 
which happened at the ſame time, made deep impreſſions on 
the minds of the people, and daily increaſed the number 
of the duke's adherents. He had perfect information gf 
what paſſed. But not to hazard himſelf in vain, he de— 
viſed an expedient to ſound the people's inclinations, in 
order to take his meaſures with more fafety. By his inſti 
gation, Jack Cade, an Iriſhman, aſſumed the name of John 
Mortimer, of the houſe of March, exccuted in the begin- 
ing of this reign. Under this borrowed name he repured 
into Kent, where the duke of York had many adherents 
and drew together great numbers of mal-contents, uſing 
for pretence, the neceſſity of reforming the government 
and eaſing the people. In the preſent diſpoſition of the 
greateſt part of the nation, with regard to the court, the 
rebels ſo increaſed, that in a few days Cade faw himſelf in 
condition to encamp on Black-heath, near London. 

The king having notice of the approach of the rebels, 
ſent to know the reaſon of their appearing thus in arms, 
Cade anſwered for all, that they had no ill deſign upon the 
king's perſon : that their intention was, to petition the par- 
liament, that the evil miniſters might be puniſhed, and the 
people rendered more happy than of late years. A few days 
after, they preſented to the parliament two petitions, ſetting 
forth the grievances of the nation. Among other things, 
they prayed, that the duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed, 
as being the principal author of the loſs of Normandy. 
That the king's council might be filled with the princes of the 
blood, and other prudent and judicious perſons, and not 
with vicious and profligate men, of ill principles and man- 
ners, and uncapable of managing the affairs of the ſtate. 
Theſe petitions being communicated to the king, the council 
condemned them as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion by force of arms. Whereupon, the king aſſembling 
a body of fifteen thouſand men, headed them himſelf, and 
marched againſt the rebels. Upon his approach Cade, 
as if he was afraid, retired, and lay in ambuſh, in a wood 
near Sevenoaks, not queſtioning but the king would 
follow him. But Henry, imagining the rebels were diſperſed, 
returned to London, being contented with ſending after 
them a detachment of his army, commanded by fir Hum- 
phrey Stafford * The detachment falling into the ambuſh, 
were cut in pieces, and the commander himſelf loſt his 
life in the fight 5. 3 

At the ſame time, Cade began his march towards Lon- 
don h, whilſt the king and the whole court haſtily retired to 
Kenelworth caſtle, -leaving a garriſon in the Tower, under 
the command of the lord Scales. Cade's ſucceſs againſt 


him, 
Not 


158, Or, according to others, in the charter-houſe of Kingſton upon Hull. 
Stow. p. 88. He was beheaded, ſays Dugdale, May 2. He ſerved twenty-four 
years in France, and ſeventeen without ever returning home. He was 7 
counſellor fifteen years, and a knight of the garter thirty. His Ducheſs Alice, 
daughter and heir of Chaucer, died in 14 Edward IV. and was buried ? 
Ewelme, in the church of her own founding. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I's 
« 189, 

4 f Rapin, by miſtake, calls him the lord Stafford, He was a collateral 
branch of the family of Humphrey de Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 

s With his brother William. Hall, fol. 159. ; 

b And came again and encamped on Black-heath ; where the king de- 
puted to him the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Humphrey Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, to know what propoſals he had to make, Ibid, | 
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Stafford increaſed his army with multitudes, who flotked 
from all parts to join him. The city of London, either 
through fear, or ſome other motive, opened her gates to the 
rebels, and Cade entered as it were in triumph, at the head 
of his troops. But he prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 
the offering any injury to the inhabitants. Next day, being 
informed that the lord Say, high treaſurer, was in the city, 
he ordered him to be apprehended and beheaded i. Towards 
the evening he retired to Southwark, on the other fide of 
the Thames, and continued thus for ſome days, to enter the 
city in the morning and go out again at night, on purpoſe to 

« from the citizens all occaſion of fear. 

Cade's foldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt very friendly 

ether. But at laſt the ſoldiers committing ſome riot-in 
the city, when they would have entered according to cuſtom 
in the morning, they found the bridge gate ſhut againſt them. 
Whereupon a battle enſued between them and the citizens &, 
which laſted all day, and ended at the approach of night, by 
a ceſſation of arms till the morrow. Mean while, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the chancellor !, who had taken 
refuge in the Tower, obſerving by their ſpies and the pro- 


ceedings of the rebels, that their hearts began to fail them, 


inſtantly drew up a general pardon, put the great ſeal to it, 
and cauſed it to be proclaimed in the night in Southwark. 
The pardon produced fo ſudden and ſurpriſing an effect, that, 
before it was day, Cade found himſelf deſerted by his follow- 
ers, and forced to fly all alone and conceal himſelf in the 
county of Suſſex. But the king promiſing by proclamation, 
à thouſand marks to any perſon that ſhould bring him dead 
or alive, he was ſlain in his retreat n, by Alexander Iden, a 

atleman of Kent, who brought his body to London v. 

he pardon under the great feal did not prevent the execution 
of many of his accomplices?. Thus ended that dangerous 
rebellion, which might have been attended with worſe conſe- 
quences, had it been conducted by a more experienced leader b. 

Whilſt theſe things ms in England, the war was con- 
tinued in Normandy, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of the 
Engliſh, The queen, perceiving the wo. diſcontent 
partly ſprung from the ill ſucceſs of the affairs in France, had 
ſent fifteen hundred men 4 to the duke of Somerſet, under 
the command of fir Thomas Kiriel, who landed at Cher- 
bourg. His defign was tol ead his troops to Caen, where the 
duke of Somerſet then was. But as it was dangerous to 
march with ſo ſmall a body, he was joined upon the road by 
ſeveral detachments of the Engliſh garriſons in thoſe parts. 
The French authors ſay, by that junction the Engliſh army 
amounted to five thouſand men ©, which however is not very 
likely. Be this as it will, the conſtable Richemont hearing 
of Kiriel's deſign, ſpeedily aſſembled ſeven thouſand men, 
and went and expected him at Fourmigni, through which 
he was to paſs. The two armies engaging, the Engliſh, 
though inferior in number, long defended themſelves with 
great bravery. But at length, notwithſtanding their obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, they were put to rout, and their general taken 
priſoner. Upon comparing this battle with a certain pre- 
diction of the maid of Orleans, the Engliſh ſhould be entirely 
driven-out of the kingdom by a defeat, much greater than 
thoſe of Orleans and Patay, one is inclined to believe, ſhe 
was not perfectly inſpired. For in the battle of Fourmigni, 
the only one fince Joan's death, the Engliſh, even according 
to their enemiesꝰ computation, were at moſt but five thou- 
ſand, and loſt but fifteen hundred*. However, for the ſake 
of the prophecy, the French writers talk of the battle of 
Fourmigni in very lofty terms, comparing it to the moſt 
famous battles. 

Kiriel's reinforcement being defeated, the duke of Somer- 
ſet could no longer withſtand the victorious arms of the 
French, It would be needleſs to give a particular account of 
the ſieges carried on by the French in the ſecond campaign *. 


James Fynes, who, by reaſon his mother was ſiſter and coheir to Wil- 
liam de Say, a deſcendant of the former baron de Say, was created 25 Henry 
VI. a baron, by the title of lord Say and Seale. He was accuſed with the 
duke of Suffolk about the affair of Maine, and thereupon to appeaſe the 
People, was turned out from being high-treaſjurer ; and upon the clamours 
of the rebels, was ſent to the Tower, from whence they fetched him, and 
arraigned him at Guildhall before the mayor. He deſired to be tried by his 
peers, in order to gain time; but Cade and his accomplices, not admitting 
of this dilatory plea, took him by force from the officers, and hurrying him 
to the ſtandard in Cheap, cut off his head, which they ſet on a pole, and 
Cauſed to be carried before them along the ſtreets. Not fatisfied with this, 
they alſo dragged his naked body at a horſe's tail into Southwark, where it 
Was — 2 and quartered. Hall, fol. 160. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 
245, 240, | 

* Afdiſted by the lord Scales, keeper of the Tower, and the brave Matthew 
Gongh, who was ſlain. Hall, fol. 160. | 
as 10 ho _ then archbiſhop of York, viz. John Kempe. Cotton's 
11 g· p. 41. 
® At Hotbfield in Suſſex, Stow, p. 2 
He was ſtiled captain Mend All. Stow's Ann. p. 388, 392. He was 
War tered, and his head ſet up on London bridge, 
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it will ſuffice to ſay, that about the middle of Auguſt, Charles 
faw himſelf maſter of all Normandy. The city of Caen was 
inveſted the 4th of June, and the 21ſt of the ſame mont 

the duke of Somerſet capitulated u, - againſt the opinion of 
ſome of the officers, who maintained, it was not yet time. Fa- 
laife -, Domfront, and Cherbourg were beſieged at once, 
and the campaign ended in Normandy with the taking of 
Cherbourg *, which ſurrendered the 12th of Auguſt; Thus 


in two campaigns, Charles became maſter of the whole pro- 


vince, without a fingle town remaining in the hands of the 


En liſh. 


he parliament met at Weſtminſter the 6th of November, 
and about the ſame time the duke of Somerſet having — 
more to do in France came into England. He was blame 
for the loſs of Normandy, and particularly of Caen, where 
he was accuſed of not having done his duty. Theſe com- 
plaints were fo publicly made, that the commons could not 
help taking notice of them: They petitioned the king to 
ſend the duke of Somerſet to the Tower, that his conduct 
might be examined. Henry not thinking proper to diſoblige 
the commons at ſuch a juncture, granted their requeſt. The 
* wo of London were ſo tranſported with joy, when the 
eard the duke was in the Tower, that they immediately roſe 
and plundered his palace, They would have proceeded far- 
ther, if the king had not ſpeedily put out a proclamation to 
diſperſe them. Nevertheleſs, ſome of the moſt audacious 
continued the tumult, till one of the moſt inſolent was be- 
headed. The parliament was no fooner up, but the duke of 
Somerſet was releaſed, and aſſumed at court the poſt enjoyed 
by the duke of Suffolk. 

The Engliſh not having been able to prevent the loſs of 
Normandy, were till We able to defend Guienne, which 
was more remote. King Charles improving the preſent junc- 
ture, had now ſent his troops into that province, where this 
ſame year his generals took Bergerac, Genſac, Montferrand. 
Chalais, St. Foi, which made but a very faint reſiſtance. 
The ſeaſon being far advanced, hindered them from purtuing 
their conqueſts. 

During the winter, the earl of Orval, of the houſe of Al- 

bret, making inroads to the very gates of Bourdeaux, the 
mayor ſallied out with ten thouſand men to attack him. 
How inferior ſoever Orval might be in number of troops, he 
ſtood his ground againſt this undiſciplined militia, flew great 
part of them, and took many priſoners. 
[1451] In April, the army of France commanded by the 
baſtard of Orleans, earl of Dunois and Longueville, was 
forty thouſand ſtrong. That general preſently became maſter 
of Montguion in Saintonge. Then, May the 16th, he be- 
ſteged Blaye, and carried it the 21ſt. Not only there was 
no Engliſh army in the field, but moreover, no manner of 
appearance, that the court of England effectually thought of 
defending Guienne. The French general improving ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture, divided his army into four bodies, the 
moſt confiderable of which he commanded himſelf. He gave 
the command of the other three to the earls of Foix, Pon- 
tievre, and Armagnac. All theſe generals made ſeveral 
conqueſts with eaſe. Libourn, Caſtillon, Dacs, Rioure, 
Bourg, ſurrendered in a ſhort time. Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt 
place of the province, held out but three days; however, 
the caſtle made a brave defence. 

The inhabitants of Guienne ſecing themſelves thus de- 
ſerted by the king of England, thought it time to provide for 
their ſafety. The ſtates of the province being aſſembled at 
Bourdeaux in June, reſolved voluntarily to ſubmit to king 
Charles, and avoid the utter ruin they were threatened with. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, they concluded with the carl of 


Dunois a treaty, promiſing to ſubmit to the dominion of the 
king of France, if before the 24th of the ſame month, they 
were not relieved by an army able to give battle. The 


o Twenty-ſix, Eight at Canterbury, and the reſt elſewhere, Stow, p. 
* | 
* There were alſo inſurrections at the ſame time in Hampſhire, and par- 


ticularly in Wiltſhire, where William Aſcoth, biſhop of Sarum, was mur | 


dered by the mob, Ibid. 

4 Three thouſand, ſays Monſtrelet, fol. 26. They took Valongnes ſoon 
after their landing, Ibid, Hall, fol. 1 54. | 

Between fix and ſeven thouſand, according to Monſtrelet, fol. 26. 

Three thouſand ſeven hundred. Ibid. Hall ſays, four thouſand were 
flain, and eight hundred taken priſoners, fol. V5. 

They took Guiſchen, Honfleur, Freſney, V ire, Avranches, Tomblaine, 
Bayeux, Briquebec, Valongnes, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, &c. Monſtrelet, 
fol. 25—29. 

u Through the earneſt intreaties of his wife, who had like to have been 
killed by a ſtone ſhot, that fell between her and her children. The duke of 
Somerſet was not governor of this tawn ; for the duke of York, the owner, 


had appointed fir Davy Hall, captain-general, fir Robert Vere, governor ot 
the cattle, and fir Henry Radford, of the dungeon. Hall, fol. 155. 


v Of which Andrew Trollop, and Thomas Cotton, eſquites, were gover- 
nors. Idem. fol. 156. 


* Thomas Gonvile, was Ono. * 
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French general could grant that condition without fear, 
Aince he was well affured there was nothing ready in Eng- 
land for the aſſiſtance of Guienne. The army not appear- 
ing, all the towns of the duchy opened their gates to the 
French, except Bayonne, which refuſed to be included in 
the treaty. That place, the only one the Engliſh had left, 
was inveſted the 6th of Auguſt, The breach being large 
enough, on the 19th of the ſame month, the beſiegers were 

reparing to ſtorm, but the inhabitants ſaved them the trou- 
Piel by riſing in arms, and obliging the garriſon to capi- 
tulate. The French hiſtorians ſay, that a white croſs was ſeen 
in the air, juſt over the town, an evident ſign of God's pro- 
tection to France. 

Whilſt the court of England careleſly ſuffered Guienne to 
be loſt, they grew extremely uneaſy with regard to the 
duke of York. As in the Kentiſh rebellion, Jack Cade had 
aſſumed the name of Mortimer, it was eaſy to perceive his 
aim had been to ſound the people's inclination to the houſe 
of March. Conſequently it might be inferred that he had 
been encouraged by the duke of York, ſole heir of that fa- 
mily. Indeed the thing was palpable, but there was no evi- 
dence to convict the duke, becauſe Cade was flain, Befides, 
in the people's diſpoſition with regard to the court, they 
would infallibly have joined with the duke of York, if, by be- 
ing publickly attacked, he had been forced to ſtand upon his 
defence. Mean while, as he was ſuſpected of forming ſome 
plot in Ireland, and of -intending to bring an army of Iriſh 
into England, the king ſent orders to the ſheriffs of Wales, 
Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, to be in a readineſs to hinder his 
landing. This precaution produced ſeveral ill effects. In 
the firſt place, it ſhewed that the court was afraid of the 
duke of York, which it would have been proper to conceal, 
for fear of giving the people occaſion: to inquire into the 
reaſon. In the next place, the duke found he ought to be 
on his guard ; whereas, if the court had feigned not to know 
his defigns, they might have drawn him into ſome ſnare, 
or induced him to make ſome falſe ſtep, which would have 
given them an advantage. In fine, he was thereby fur- 
niſhed with a pretence to complain, ſince he was ſo far 
from being convicted of any deſign againſt the king, that 
he had not taken any apparent ſtep, on which an accuſation 
could be grounded. Accordingly, he. wrote to the king, 
complaining of this ſuſpicion, which he feigned to confider 
as extremely injurious, and as a mere pretence for his ruin. 
The king ſent him a very civil anſwer, giving him ſome ſort 
of ſatisfaction, but revoked not his orders. 

Though Cade's enterprize had miſcarried, the duke of 
York had reaped the benefit he propoſed. The great num- 
ber of people that embarked in it, diſcovered how much 
the nation was diſpleaſed with. the queen and the miniſtry, 
and that the memory of the rights of the houſe of March was 
not entirely aboliſhed, So, inſtead of being diſcouraged, he 
entertained freſh hopes. He judged, if the ſhadow only of 
one of his family was capable of cauſing ſo great a multi- 
tude to take up arms, much more would the people be at- 
tached to a prince of the blood royal, ſole heir of that houſe. 
Mean while, not to be too haſty in the execution of a pro- 
ject of ſuch conſequence, he reſolved, before any attempt, 
to conſult his friends. The time of his government of Ire- 
land being expired, hc embarked for England, but when he 
would have landed in Wales, found at the port the militia 
in arms ready to oppoſe him. He landed, notwithſtanding, 
at another place, which was not ſo ſtrongly guarded. He 
did rhis the more boldly, as he had only his own ſervants 
with him, and had yet given his enemies no hold. After 
that, he repaircd to London, from whence the court was 
gone ſome time before in progreſs to the weſtern counties. 

The duke of York was impatiently expected at London. 
His friends had frequently conferred together in his abſence, 
hut could not come to any reſolution without him. His prin- 
cipal adherents were, John Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
Richard Nevil carl of Salisbury, ſon-in-law to the general of 
the fame name, flain before Orleans, Richard Nevil his 
fon, who was thortly after earl of Warwick, by his marriage 
with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of the earl of Warwick, who 
died in France, Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, though 
brother-in-law of the duke of Somerſet *, and Edward Brook 
baron of Cobham *® With theſe lords, the duke, immedi- 


Y Son-in-law of Thomas de Montacute carl of Saliſbury, in right of whoſe 
ſole daughter and heirets, named Alice, he had the title of earl of Saliſbury, 
He was eldeſt ſon by à tecond wite to Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, 
Dugdalc's Baron. Vol. I. p. 302. 

« Rapin, by miſtake, ſays ſon-in-law. He married Margaret Beaufort, 
ſiſter ot Edmund duke of Somerſet. 

Of theſc five, the two firit were drawn to engage with the duke of York, 
by teaſon ot their attnity with him. For the ſaid duke had married Cecily, 
filter of the carl of Saliſbury, And John duke of Norfolk took part with 


ately after his arrival, , concerted meaſures, to accompliſh h. 


deſigns. The reſult of their conſultations Was, that the 


ſhoyld retire into Wales, where the family of Mud 8. 
always had a great intereſt; that he ſhould privately be af 
ſured of ſeaſonably raiſing an army, by means of his ;; * 


that he ſhould then, write to the king, to advertiſe le 


the people's diſſike of the miniſtry, and particula N. 
duke of Somerſet. O gn "y of th 
In purſuance of this reſolution, the duke repatring j 
Wales, and taking all his meaſures, wrote to the king, “ 80 
all the kingdom was diſſatisfied, becauſe. traitors y, a 
* ſcreened from juſtice, and that he took the freedom to a. 
* viſe him to prevent the ill conſequences of the public 
* diſcontent. That the ſpeedieſt means was to order the 
© guilty to be brought to their trial, and particularly the 
% duke of Somerſet, who having been impeached by © 
commons, was reſtored to favour without any examinz. 
tion. In fine, that if he would give, the nation that fi. 
„ tisfaCtion, he offered to aſſiſt in the execution of ſo gogg 
Da defign.” The . miniſtry eafily perceived, the duke gf 
York ſought an occafion of quarrel. , But as in their preſeg; 
ſituation, they, durſt not act haughtily, it was judged proper 
the king ſhould ſend the duke a civil anſwer, which. would 


diſappoint him of the pretence he wanted. Accordingly, the 


King in his letter told him, he had reſolved ſome time fince 
to reform whatever was amiſs in the government; and for 
that purpoſe intended to appoint a certain number of virtu. 
ous and able counſellors, of whom he was deſigned to he 
one: that as for the traitots mentioned in his letter, he did 
not mean to let them go unpuniſhed, but the affair being of 
very great conſequence, required mature delibcration ; that 
as for the duke of Somerſet in particular, he ſhould not be 
excuſed from anſwering the acculations laid to his charge, 
Though this anſwer deprived the duke of York of all 
pretence to take up arms, he imagined however, the king's 
bare refuſal to remove or puniſh the miniſters complained of, 
was a ſufficient warrant. He did not expect ſo mild an an- 
ſwer. Mean while, as he had taken his meaſures to raiſe an 
army, he did not think proper to break them, or ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be decoyed by a moderation which might be as well 
feigned as real. So, putting himſelf at the head of his army, 
he marched towards London, But he found the queen had 
not been ſo negligent as he expected. Upon notice of the 
duke's retiring into Wales, ſhe had ordered troops to, be le- 
vied in the king's name, without diſcovering however for 
what they were intended, The duke therefore was no ſooner 
upon the march, but he heard the king was advancing to 
give him battle. Though he wanted neither courage nor 
experience, he thought he ſhould not venture a battle with 
the king, without having a more plauſible pretence than 
what he had uſed to cover his deſigns. His aim was to gain 
the people; but to fight the king without a more ſpecious 
reaſon was not the way to compaſs his ends, though he could 
even have been ſure. of victory. Beſides, looking upon the 
city of London as able to incline the balance to his fide, he 
judged that before all things he ought to ſecure the metro- 
polis. For this reaſon, when he heard the king was coming 
againſt him, he ſuddenly altered his rout, and by ſpeedy 
marches got before him, and appeared before London, where 
he expected to be received with open arms. Burt he had the 
mortification to find the gates ſhut, the inhabitants not think- 
ing proper to declare for him, whilſt the king was ſo cloſely 
purſuing him with a ſuperior army. He was forced therefore 
to paſs the Thames at Kingſton, and encamp on Burnt- 
heath ®, twelve miles from London. The king following 
him, marched over London bridge, and encamped about 
four miles from him. 

The two armies being ſo near one another, that nothing 
could prevent an engagement, the king ſent two biſhops *, to 
know of the duke what had induced him to appear in arms. 


As the duke faw himſelf diſappointed of his hopes to gain 


London, he thought it adviſeable to ſhew ſome regard for the 
court, for fear of ruining his affairs by haſty reſolutions. In 
that belief he anſwered, he had never intended to violate his 
allegiance to the king, but onlv to remove from his perion 
evil counſellors, of whom the duke of Somerſet was the chiet; 
and if the king would put him into ſafe cuſtody, till he ſhould 
in parliament anſwer to what was objected againſt him, be 


the earl of Saliſbury, as being the ſon of his ſiſter Catherine, but ng 
in the behalf of his father, who was baniſhed, and of his uncle, who was be- 
headed at York in the reign of Henry IV. The earl of Warwick's diſcon- 
tent was occaſioned by a quarrel between him and the duke of Somerſet. 
As for the earl of Devonſhire, and the lord Cobham, it does not appear what 
induced them to declare againſt Henry VI. Biondi, p. 455. N 

b A mile from Dartford in Kent. Hall, fol. 163. 

© The biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, with the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, Ibid. Stow's Ann. p. 393. And 
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dy to diſmiſs his troops. He did not expect, his de- 
Aae cle be granted, ſince the king and en were ſole- 
ly guided by the counſels of him, who was moſt concerned 
4 have it rejected. He hoped thereby to throw all the blame 
on the court, and demonſttate to the people, that the miniſ- 
try did not ſcruple to expole the kingdom to a civil war, for 
the ſake of a man odious to the nation. But for once he was 
the dupe of his own policy. The king took him at his word, 
romiſed to ſend his enemy to the Tower, and even ordered 
bim to be immediately arreſted. The duke of Vork was 
ſurpriſed at this condeſcenſion. He would have been very 
lad to recede from his engagement. But as he could not do 
* without laying himſelf too open, he thought he ſhould run 
ſome riſk, rather than hazard the loſs of the people's good- 
will, on which he built all his expectations. So, without 
heſitation, he diſbanded his troops, and came to court, not 
youchſafing even to take any precaution for his ſafety. When 
he was in the king's preſence, he accuſed the duke of So- 
merſet with great warmth, and endeavoured to perſuade the 
king, that he was a traitor, and had ſacrificed the intereſt of 
the kingdom to his ambition and avarice, Upon theſe words, 
the duke of Somerſet, who was concealed behind the hang- 
ings, ſuddenly ſtept forth to anſwer him, and accuſed him of 
conſpiring to dethrone the king. The duke of York ſeeing 
his enemy before him, and in the king's apartment, whom 
he thought in ſafe cuſtody, found he was amuſed, and per- 
ceived his danger. Nevertheleſs, without ſhewing any con- 
cern, he modeſtly complained of the king's breach of promiſe, 
by the ſuggeſtions of the duke of Somerſet, on whom he caſt 
the baſeneſs of the fraud. Immediately after, the king diſ- 
miſſed the duke of York, and ordered him to be apprehended 
as ſoon as he was ont of his preſence 4. 

If the duke of York's enemies had dared to gratify their 
reſentment, he would never have freed himſelf from the ſnare 
he had imprudently fallen into. But the poſture of affairs, 
and the diſpoſition of the pcople, affording juſt occaſion of 
fear, they durſt not proceed againſt him. Two other reaſons 
helped likewiſe to ſave him. It was rumoured at court, that 
the young earl of March his fon, attended by all the friends 
of his family, was advancing with a ſtrong body of troops to 
deliver his father. So, for fear the duke's army, which was 
lately diſbanded, ſhould join his ſon's troops, the court was 
obliged to take a, gentler courſe. On the other hand, the 
Gaſcons had ſent deputies to the king, to offer to reduce 
Guienne to his obedience, if he would ſend them ſupplies. 
At ſuch a juncture it was believed, as the duke of York's 
blood could not be ſpilt without involving the kingdom in a 
civil war, there would be a neceſſity of detaining the troops 
intended for Guienne, and thereby a favourable opportunity 
loſt of recovering that province. Theſe conſiderations in- 
duced the queen and the duke of Somerſet, to give the duke 
of York his liberty, though their own, the king's, and the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter's intereſt, required he ſhould be 
facrificed to their ſafety. Perhaps all the calamities, England 
aſterwards endured, might by that means have been pre- 
rented. However, as the queen and miniſters were willing, 
as far as in them lay, to ſecure themſelves againſt his deſigns, 
they obliged him to take an oath to the king, whereby he 
ſwore to remain his faithful ſubject till death, and never to 
take up arms againſt him. This done, the duke of York re- 
tired to his caſtle of Wigmore e, and the duke of Somerſet 
enjoyed without a rival, the authority he had acquired at 
court, 

Whilſt Henry was employed at home, in oppoſing the at- 
tempts of the duke of York, Charles had no leſs an enemy 
to encounter in his own kingdom. The dauphin his ſon, 
a prince of a turbulent temper, created him great uneaſineſs 
by his behaviour towards him. For ſome time paſt he had 
reſided in Dauphine, where he acted as ſovereign, regardleſs 
of the king his father's orders, executing them no farther than 
he pleaſed, He had even the raſhneſs, to demand of the duke 
of Savoy his daughter Violante in marriage; and the duke 
complied with his requeſt, without even vouchſafing to ac- 
quaint the king with it. Provoked at this proceeding, 
Charles put himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men, and 
marched towards Lyons, bent upon chaſtiſing his ſon, and 
puniſhing the. duke of Savoy's preſumption. Bur the revo- 
lution which happened at the fame time in Guienne, cauſed 
him to take other meaſures. 


* And, ſoon after, the king aſſembled a great council at Weſtminſter, to 
ear the accuſations of the two dukes one againſt another, In this council, 


the duke of Somerſet, who foreſaw what ſoon came to paſs, exhorted the 


rds, and others there preſent, to cauſe the duke of York, by force or other- 
wiſe, to confeſs his offence ; that, being attainted of treaſon, he might be 


executed, and his children put under arreſt, as enemies of the kingdom. 
Hall, fol. 163. 


In Heretordſlure, 
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The Gaſcons, who had been for three hundred years with- 
out interruptiqn, under the dominion of the kings of Eng- 
land, had ſubmitted to King Charles, only becauſe they 1 
neglected by the Engliſh. As ſoon as the French Army h 
quitted Guicnne, the lords of the country in concert with the 
inhabitants of Bourdeaux, reſolved to return to Lge acorn 
lovereigns l. For that purpoſe, they deputed the lords o 
Candale and VEſparre, to contrive the means at London. 
The troubles raiſed by the duke of Vork, had for ſome time 
hindered the court from attending to that affair. But when 
they were appeaſed, the queen and council, after mature de- 
liberation, judged that nothing ſhould be neglected to accom- 
pliſh the enterprize. The ſucceſs, they expected, might re- 
deem their credit, and gain them an intereſt with the people, 
which they wanted to ſupport themſelves againſt their ene- 
mies. Talbot, the valiant earl of Shrewſbury, who was fe- 
turned from a voyage into Italy, was choſen for the expedi- 
tion. Though he was fourſcore years old, he readily ac- 
cepted awemployment, which gave him opportunity, once 
more, betore his death, to do his king and country a con- 
fiderable ſervice. As diligence was abſolutely Pra Je he 
embarked what troops were ready, conſiſting of ſeven hun- 
dred men at arms s, upon a promiſe that the reſt deſigned for 
him ſhould quickly follow. He failed the 18th of October, 
and on the 21ſt landed near Bourdeaux. Next day he ap- 
peared before the city, and as every thing was prepared to 
receive him, he was introduced at a gate of which the eiti- 
zens had the guard. The French garriſon, who had not 
heard of his arrival, ſurpriſed at this unexpected accident, 
ten, have retired at another gate, but were almoſt all 
taken. | | 
The promiſed reinforcement being arrived from England a 
few days after h, the earl of Shrewſbury took the field at the 
head of ſeven thouſand men. With that little army he re- 
conquered ſome of the towns of Guienne, among others 
Fronfac and Caſtillon, as rapidly as they were loſt. If win- 
ter had not prevented him. from purſuing his conqueſts, he 
would have made himſelf maſter of all Guicnne. 3 
[1453] Charles, who was then at Lyons, hearing the ill 
news, did not think proper to perſiſt in the execution of the 
defign he had formed. The affair of Guienne ſeemed to him 
of greater importance. So, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, 
he permitted the dauphin to marry the princeſs of Savoy, and 
gave one of his daughters to the young prince of Piedmont. 
At the ſame time, Re reſolved to ſend all his troops into 
Guienne the next ſpring. Mean while, he diſpatched before 
a body of ten thouſand men, under the command of Chabanes, 
and the earl of Pontievre. Theſe two generals being ar- 
rived in Saintonge, beſieged Chalain and Caſtillon, whilſt the 
earl of Clermont followed them, with the reſt of the army de- 
ſigned for Guienne. Chabanes was employed in the fiege of 
Chalain till June, after which, he joined Pontievre before 
Caſtillon, which ſtill made a vigorous defence. The dread 
inſpired by the earl of Shrewſbury's valour and experience, 
made them uſe the precautions ſeldom practiſed in thoſe days, 
of making lines, and defending the avenues of their camp 
with palliſadoes. | | 
The earl of Shrewſbury was at Bourdeaux, with fix or 
ſeven thouſand men, in ſuſpence, what courſe he ſhould take 
with regard to the ſiege. He was defirous to relieve the 
place, but was afraid ot meeting many difficulties, as well by 
reaſon of the intrenchments of the French, as of the ſuperio- 
rity of their number. On the other hand, knowing the earl 
of Clermont was advancing with all ſpeed, he confidered, 
it muſt be done before the arrival of theſe freſh troops, after 
which, it would be too late, fince he would have all the 
forces of France to oppoſe. In fine, having taken this laſt 
reſolution, he left Bourdeaux with all his army, and ap- 
proaching the French camp, attacked them with the ſame vi- 
gour, as the Engliſh had ſhewn at the battle of Azincourt, 
and on ſeveral other occaſions. He ſoon defeated four thou- 
ſand men, commanded by Chabanes, without the intrench- 
ments, drove them into the camp, and, in ſpite of the be- 
fiegers' cannon, which ſwept away his men by whole files, 
forced their lines, and entered with the flying troops. Thus 
the Engliſh relate it. But the French only ſay, the lines 
were like to be forced, when the Engliſh were attacked in the 
rear, by a body of French horſe. This cooled their ardour, 
and obliged their general to diſcontinue the attack of the 


f Induced thereunto by heavy taxes and impoſitions laid on them by the 
French ; and becauſe they were more hardly uſed than they were wont to be 
by their former maſters the Engliſh, Monſtrelet, fol. 55. 

Between four and five thouſand men. Idem. fol. 41, 

d It conſiſted of four thouſand men; among which were the lord Cameis, 
the baſtard of Somerſet, John lord Talbot, Neun Liſle, the lord Molyns, 
the lord Haryngton, fir John Hayward, fir Johu Montgomery, fir John Ver- 
non, &. Ibid. Hall, fol. 165. 


He 
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lities, and"fice thofe that preſſed him behind. © This motion 
gave the French an oppottunity to draw all their troops out 
of the camp. So, the earl of Shrewſbury, who had not 
above five thouſand men left, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
making two fronts, and withſtanding ten thouſand. At 
length, the Engliſh finding themſelves overpowered by num- 

rs, began to give ground. At the ſame time, the earl of 
Shrewſbury was wounded in the thigh with a muſquet ball, 
and his horſe killed under him. In this condition, not being 
able, by reaſon of his wound, to remount, he bid fir John 
Talbot i, his ſon, to retire, and fave himſelf for another occa- 
fion, where he might be ſtill ſerviceable to his country. 
But Talbot rather than baſely fly, choſe to die by the earl 
his father, who alſo, preſently after, reſigned his laſt breath, 
The Engliſh loſt two thouſand men, but their moſt conſider- 


able loſs was their general K. 


After the defeat, Caſtillon ſurrendered on the 16th of 
July. A few days after, the earl of Clermont being arrived, 
and the king come to the camp, the army was divided into 
four bodies, which befieged at once Cadillac, Libourn, 
Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. Fronſac and Libourne, reſiſted 
only a few days, but the caſtle of Cadillac maintained a fiege 
of two months. After the taking of that place, the whole 
army joined before Bourdeaux, which capitulated the 17th 
of October, and the garriſon had liberty to return into Eng- 
land. Thus, of fo many conqueſts made by the Engliſh in 
France, fince Edward III. there remained only Calais and 
Guiſnes; poor remains of ſo many provinces, ſeveral whereof 
had belonged to their kings by hereditary right, and the reſt 
were acquired by ſo many victories, and at the expence of 
ſo much blood | | 

Whilſt the French were thus ſucceſsfully carrying on the 
war in Guienne, Henry was ſeized at London ®, with a long 
and dangerous fickneſs, which often gave occaſion to believe 
he would never recover, At the ſame time, the queen was 
delivered, on the 23d of October n, of a prince chriſtened Ed- 
ward. This prince was inauſpiciciouſly born, fince it was 
at the very time, the Engliſh loſt all their poſſeſſions in 
France. His birth gave riſe to ſeveral reports, injurious to 
the queen's honour. There were ſome 1 hardy as to ſay 
publicly he was not the king's ſon. Others maintained, he 
was ſuppoſitious, becauſe the queen had never before been 
with child, though married nine years. In fine, ſome 
there were, who, without queſtioning the queen's honour or 
honeſty, took occaſion from this-prince's birth to hope well 
for the future. Their reaſon was, becauſe the queen, having 
a ſon, would be more firmly attached to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, thereby plainly intimating -what they thought of her 
former conduct. 

Cardinal Kemp, tranſlated from the ſee of York to that of 
Canterbury, dying in December this year, Thomas Bour- 
chier brother of the earl of Eſſex o, was elected archbiſhop. 
He was a prelate of eminent merit, and was afterwards made 
chancellor, and then honoured with the dignity of cardinal. 

The war in France, which had laſted thirty-eight years, 
being ended, the remaining events of this reign conſiſt only 
of the quarrels between the houſes of 1 and Vork; 
the firſt of which had for device, a red, and the other a 
white roſe. The devices are famous for the vaſt torrents of 
Engliſh blood, ſhed upon their account. The troubles 
raiſed by the duke of Vork, ſecmed entirely ſuppreſſed, fince 
his reconciliation with the king ; but they were quickly re- 
newed with ſo much more fury, as the Engliſh were no longer 
diverted by a foreign war. I am going to give as brief an 
account as poſſible of the events occaſioned by the duke of 
York's pretenſions, which ended at length in the ruin of 
the king, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

The duke of York had renewed his oath to the king, but 
it was only to free himſelf from the danger his imprudence 
had thrown him into. He was no leſs reſolved to maintain 
his pretenſions, and to take advantage of the king's incapa- 
city, and the people's diſaffection for the queen and her mi- 
niſters. To conſider only the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
his title was indiſputable. He was deſcended from the third 
ſon ? of Edward III. whereas, Henry came only from the 
fourth ſon 4 of the ſame prince. It is true, it was by a 
daughter, but there was no ſuch thing in England as the Sa- 


i He was eldeſt fon by Margaret, the earl's ſecond wife, daughter of Ri- 
chard Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, and created viſcount L'Ifle, by Henry 
Vi. The earls eldeſt ſon, by Maud, his firſt wife, was alſo called John, who 
ſucceeded him in his honours. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I, p. 330. 

k He was buried at Whitchurch in Shropſhire, where a noble monument is 
erected for him in the ſouth wall of the chancel, In his epitaph, he is ftiled 
earl of Shrewſbury, lord Talbor, lord Furnival, lord Verdon, 1 

lackmore, and marſhal of France. Ibid. p. 330. Hall, fol. 166. 

Monſtrelet ſays, the battle wherein the lord Talbot tell, was fought July 
17, fol. 57. But his epitaph ſays it was the 7th. See Dugdale. p. 330. 
lle was taken ill at Clarendon, in Wiltſhire, where he lay ſick a conſi- 


ord Strange of 


lie Law, to exclude him upon that account. On the con 
trary, in the reign of Richard II. Roger carl of March his 
grandfather by the mother's fide, was declared by the parlia. 
ment preſumptive heir of the crown, in caſe Richard died 
without iſſue. Abd even fince the houſe of Lancaſter was on 
the throne, the parliament, as was related in the reign of 
Henry IV. had confirmed by a ſolemn act, the right of the 
daughters and their deſcendants. And yet Henry VI. was no 
uſurper. It was now above fifty years, ſince the houſe of 
Lancaſter had held the crown, by the authority of the parlia. 
ment, who ſettled it pn the family of Henry IV. So, the 
duke of York could pretend to the crown, only on ſuppoſi 
tion, that the parliament had not power to alter the ſucceſ. 
ſion. For this reaſon, he could not openly diſcover his in. 
tention, without directly attacking the privileges of the par. 
liament, of which the Engliſh nation has ever been jealoy; 
Beſides, he ſtood in need of the parliament to ſuceced in his 
deſign. But how could he gain the parliament to his fide, if 
he offered to queſtion the validity of their acts? On the other 
hand, he was to break through a fifty years“ poſſeſſion, con- 
firmed by the unanimous conſent of the people, and become 
ſtill more authentic by the glorious advantages, procured the 
nation by the late king Henry V. | 

Theſe obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the duke of York 
from his enterprize, if, on the other hand, the preſent con- 
junctures had not encouraged him to purſue it. Henry was 
a prince unable of himſelf to oppoſe the duke's efforts againſt 
him. Though he was not hated by the people, he was little 
eſteemed. He was looked upon as but the ſhadow of a 
king, who only lent his name to the queen and his miniſters, 
Nevertheleſs, the ſole name of King would have been capa. 
ble to keep the people in ſubjection to thoſe that were at the 
helm, had they not made an ill uſe of their power, as is too 
commonly done by. thoſe, who are in the like ſtation. But 
the authority uſurped by the queen, and the duke of Somerſet, 
was not the only canls of the diſcontent of the Engliſh, 
When they conſidered that all the conqueſts of Henry V. and 
Guienne itſelf, which had been for three hundred years, un- 
der the dominion of England, were loſt in a few years, they 
could not forbear caſting the blame upon thoſe, that governed 
in the King's name. Normandy had been taken from Eng- 
land, in two campaigns only under the duke of Somerſet's 
regency, whilſt he was actually on the ſpat to defend it. He 
was accuſed likewiſe of having being too haſty in ſurrendering 
Caen. On the other hand, it was conſidered, that during 
the regency of the duke of Gloceſter, the affairs of France 
were kept upon a tolerable foot ; and yet, the queen, to gra- 
tify her paſhon, had diſpatched that prince out of the way, in 
a baſe and violent manner, and thereby, been the occafion 
of all the ſubſequent loſſes. So, the king was conſidered 
as a prince, uncapable of retrieving the honour of the na- 
tion, and reſtoring the affairs of the kingdom to a flouriſhing 
ſtate ; the queen as too well affected to — and graſping 
at the whole authority in England; and the duke of Somerſet 
as a greedy miniſter, who ſought {only to enrich himſelf at 
the expence of the public. It was farther and loudly com- 
14 that to preſerve his authority, the duke filled the 

igheſt poſts with his creatures, without any regard to their 

merit and parts. This laſt article made a deep impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. They could not, without indig- 
nation, ſee the council filled with vicious perſons, and all the 
places of the kingdom poſſeſſed by men of no principles. 
This gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that the queen's and miniſtry's 
aim, was to hinder religion, honour, virtue, love of coun- 
try, from inducing thoſe, that were in the public poſts, to 
oppoſe the abuſes and diſorders, ſpread over the kingdom. 
This diſpoſition of the people gave the duke of York ſo great 
advantages, that he thought, he ſhould improve them, not 
by acting directly for himſelf, but under colour of procuring 
the good of the people, in obliging the king to make uſe ot 
other miniſters. He knew, if he could remove his enemies 
from the council, and introduce his creatures, it would not 
be difficult to purſue the execution of his deſigns. 5 

As ſuch an undertaking could not be accompliſhed with- 
out the aſſiſtance of friends, he engaged ſeveral lords in the 
plot, ſome under colour of turning out the duke of Somer- 
ſet, who was generally hated = envied, others by diſco- 


2 time, and then was removed to London. Stow, p. 397+ Hall. fol. 
167. 
» According to Hall, and other hiſtorians, it was on the 13th. fol. - 
o Henry Bourchier, fon of William, by Anne, daughter of T homas — 
Woodſtock, (fixth fon of Edward III.) was not created earl of Eflex tl 
June 30, 1 Edward IV. He was made viſcount in 25 Henry VI. Dug: 
dale's Baron. vol, II. p. 129. See p. 496. note ?; and read there thirt 
inſtead of ten. | X 
Lionel, duke of Clarence. 
4 John, duke of Lancaſter, 
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yering to them his moſt ſecret purpoſes. Among; theſe laſt; 
the two Nevils, father and fon, were the principal. The 
father, who bore the title of earl of Saliſbury, was eminent 
for his virtues and conſummate prudence. 'The carl of War- 
wick his ſon was univerſally eſteemed for his valour, and 
adored by the people for his engaging behaviour”, He knew 
how to conduct himſelf ſo well, that he ſeemed to have 
ſolely in view the welfare and glory of the nation 5, Hitherto, 
he had affected between the two parties a neutrality, which 
by rendering him agreeable to the people, had taken from 
the miniſters not only all pretence of deſtroying him, but 
even all occaſion of ſuſpecting him. Theſe two lords, with 
ſome others, conſulting with the duke of York, concerning 
the means to accompliſh his project, agreed, it was not yet 
time to diſcover his intention; that, on the contrary, he 
ſhould behave very ſubmiſſively to the king, in order to 
efface the ill impreſſions, his former conduct might have 
made in the minds of the people. The frankneſs wherewith 
he had diſbanded his troops, and his new oath. to the king, 
were Very proper to inſtil a belief that he had no ill deſign. 

The parliament had been ſummoned to Reading, but by 
reaſon of the king's relapſe, it was adjourned to Weſtmin- 
fter for February the 14th*. In that interval, the duke of 
York's private friends, who pretended to be of the court 

arty, intimating to the queen and the duke of Somerſet, that 
in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, it was to be feared, 
the parliament would come to very diſagreeable reſolutions : 
that whilſt the king was in health, they could act in his name, 
becauſe all orders were ſuppoſed to iſſue from him: but that 
the caſe was not the ſame during his fickneſs : that their 
authority being wholly grounded upon the king's will, there 
was reaſon to fear that the royal will no longer appearing, the 
parliament would nominate other governors : that theretore, 
it was proper to admit into the council the duke of York, 
the two Nevils, and ſome others of the moſt popular lords, in 
order to ſhew that thoſe who governed did not ſeek to ingroſs 
all the power. This advice was built upon ſuch plaufible 
reaſons, that the queen and the favourite could not help fall- 
ing into the ſnare. So, the duke of York, the two Nevils, 
and ſome others of their cabal were called to the council be- 
fore the parliament met. They were no ſooner admitted, but 
they became ſuperior, ſo that thoſe who betore managed all 
had no longer any credit. 

The firſt notable ſtep of theſe new counſellors was to arreſt 
the duke of Somerſet in the queen's bed chamber, and ſend 
him to the Tower. Mean while, the parliament was farther 
prorogued to the 15th of March, to give the duke of York 
and his friends time to concert meaſures with the members. 

[1454] Two days before the meeting of the parliament, 
the council empowered the duke of York to hold it in the 
king's name. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, the commons 
ſent to the houſe of lords an accuſation againſt the duke of 
Somerſet for ſuffering Normandy to be loſt during his re- 
gency, and by his fault. April the 2d, the great ſeal was 
given to the earl of Saliſbury, Next day the parliament ap- 
pointed the duke of Vork, protector of the realm, defender 
of the church, and firſt counſellor of the king, with this li- 
mitation, till the young prince Edward, the king's ſon, was 
of age to exerciſc that high office. Hence it appears, firſt, 
that it was believed, the king's indiſpoſition would laſt as 
long as he lived, and that it affected his underſtanding more 
than his body. In the next place, by reſerving that office 
for a child of fix months, who was to exerciſe it when of 
age, the parliament ſhewed their intention to preſerve entire 
the right of the houſe of Lancaſter, though the duke of 
York was declared protector. Generally on theſe occafions 
there is too much or too little done, and from thence ſpring 
civil wars. If the parliament had openly declared againſt 
the houſe of Lancaſter, very likely at ſuch a juncture it 
would have found but tew friends. On the other hand, if 
inſtead of placing the duke of York ſo near the throne, care 
had been taken to check his ambition, which was but too 
manifeſt, doubtleſs he would have loſt many of his adhe- 
rents, and perhaps the civil war, which laid waſte the-king- 


r Hall ſays of him, that by reaſon of his engaging behaviour, and of his 
liberality and good houſekeeping, © He was in ſuch favour and eſtimation, 
emongeſte the common people, that thei judged him able to do all thynges, 
and without hym, nothing to be well doen,” fol. 167. 

This is he that was commonly called the ſtout earl of Warwick. 

* This parliament firſt met at Reading, on March 8, 1452; and on the 
18th, waz rorogued to the 20th of April, at Weſtminſter, where it aftem- 
bled accordingly from whence, on July 2, it was prorogued to Novem- 
ber 5, at Reading; and from thence to February 11, 1453, at Weſtminſter : 
but notwithſtanding, it appears that it then met at Reading, whence it was 
adjourned to Weſtminſter for Feb. 14.—In the firſt ſeſſion, the commons 
granted the king one-tenth and a halt, and one-fifteenth and a half; tunnage 


and ponndage during lite ; the ſubſidy of wools, viz, twenty-three ſhillings 
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39 
dom, had been avoided. But it is very hard for a parliament at 
ſuch j unctures to act with freedom, and accordin 
and cquity. . | 

The duke of York having all the power in his own hands, 
removed the duke of Somerſet, who was ſtill in the Tower, 
from the government of Calais, and by the king's letters 
parent; placed himſelf in his room. Every one imagined, 
the accuſation againſt the impriſoned duke would be vigo- 
rouſly proſecuted. But the affair was ſuffered to lie dormant, 
and ſcemingly unregarded all the reſt of the year; Probably, 
the evidences againſt him appeared inſufficient. , | 

[1455] In the beginning of this year, the king finding 
himſelt a little recovered of his Jong illneſs, the authority 
conferred on the duke of York ceafed of courſe; ſince it was 
wholly founded on the king's inability, by reaſon of his in- 
diſpoſition, to govern the kingdom himſelf. The duke of 
York's affairs were not ſufficiently ripe to enable him to di- 
ſpute with the King the right of reſuming his authority, 
though it was in effect only to replace it in the hands of the 
queen. The firſt effect of this change was the duke of So- 
merſet's releaſe. On the 5th of February the duke of Buck-. 
ingham, the earl of Wiltſhire ®, and two knights *, offering 
to be his pledges, their offer was accepted, and the gover- 
nor of the Tower was ordered to releaſe the priſoner. A 
month after theſe lords were diſcharged from their ſureties, 
without any ſentence intervening. As the duke was appre- 
hended by order of council, it was ſyppoſed, he could be 
relcaſed by the ſame authority. But there was much to be 
ſaid againſt this ſuppoſition. The impeachment of the houſe 
of commons fince intervening, it .could not be pretended 
that the king had power to releaſe hun bctore he was legally 
acquitted. However, the court had no regard to this reaſon, 
After the King had reſumed the government, the duke of 
York and his party had no longer any credit in the council 
where the queen and the duke of Somerſet bore an abſolute 
ſway. So prevalent was the King's bare name to give a new 
turn to affairs. | 

Mean while, fome of the moſt prudent lords dreading the 
ill conſequences of the quarrel between the two dukes, en- 
deavoured to reconcile them. It was the intereſt of both to 
ſthew, that they acted not from ambitious motives ; for their 
aim was to gain the people. Wherefore they both conſented 
to chooſe arbitrators, and ſubmit to their decifion, under 
penalty for him that refuſed paying to the other twenty 
thouſand marks. But it was on condition, that the ſentence 
5 the arbitrators ſhould be pronounced before the 20th of 

une. 

Whilſt people were in expectation of the ſentence, the duke 
of Somerſet repreſented to the king, that he was removed 
from the government of Calais upon a bare accuſation that 
was never determined; and it was not juſt, his adverſary 
ſhould remain cloathed with his ſpoils, fince their difference 
was not yet decided. Upon this remonſtrance, the king took 
from the duke of York the government he had conferred on 
him for ſeven years. Then under colour of obſerving a 
perfect neutrality between the two rivals, he declared him- 
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ſelf governor of Calais. In the act whereby the duke of 


York was removed, it was faid to be done at the duke's own 
requeſt, But the duke taking it as an heinous affront, with- 
drew from court, where he found his affairs began to be in 
an ill ſituation. 

He retired into Wales, not only to ſcreen himſelf from the 
attempts of his enemies, but with deſign to levy an army, 
and have it in his power to attack them. He was very ſen- 
fible, the queen and the duke of Somerſet being abſolute 
maſters of the king's perſon, had an advantage of which no- 
thing but force could deprive them. So, without farther 
confideration, he reſolved to take up arms. The court's pro- 
ceedings, in releafing the duke of Somerſet without giving 
the nation any ſatisfaction, made him imagine, he ſhould be 
ſtrongly ſupported when he came to uſe that pretence, He 
was not deceived in his expectations. In a ſhort ſpace, he 
ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous army, and in condi- 
tion to make head againſt the king, who had likewiſe pre- 


and four pence for every ſack, of denizens; and five pounds of aliens; 
and fo of other ſtaple ware in proportion. They alſo granted the king, of 
every merchant not born within the realm, who was no denizen, and kept 
houle, forty ſhillings per annum; and of every ſuch merchant as thall re- 
main within the realm but fix weeks, twenty ſhillings : and of every mer- 
chant alien, being no denizen, fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and tour pence 
yearly, during the king's life. Cotton's Abridg. p. 649, 650. 

u James Boteler or Butler, fon of James, the fourth duke of Ormond in 
Ireland, was created earl of Wiltſhire, 27 Henry VI. and was now alſo by 
his father's death duke of Ormond, Dugdale. 


» Sir Thomas de Roos, and fir William de Fitzwaren. Rymer's Fad, 
tom, . P- 301, 7 
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pared himſelf, and was marching directly towards him to 
give him battle*. The two armies met near St. Albans on 
a level ground, where nothing hindered their engaging. The 
duke of York, to ſhew, he had taken up arms ſolely for the 
good of the public, ſent and offered the king to diſmiſs his 
troops, if the duke of Somerſet was delivered to juſtice, to 
be condemned, if guilty, or acquitted if innocent. But the 
court knowing this to be only a vain pretence, and that one 
time or other the quarrel muſt be decided by arms, rejected 
the offer, and the battle was fought the 31ſt of May J. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded the duke of York's 
vanguard, expecting this anſwer, attacked the king's army, 
whilſt the court was waiting for new propoſals from the 
mal-contents. The attack, which was as vigorous as ſudden, 

ut the royal army into ſuch diſorder, that it was not in 
the duke of Somerſet's power to repair it. At the ſame time, 
the duke of York improving the advantage, advanced like- 
wiſe from his quarter, not to pive the enemies time to reco- 
ver themſelves. He preſſed them fo briſkly, that the royal 
army was defeated in a few moments, with the loſs of five 
thouſand men*, without making any conſiderable reſiſtance. 
The duke of Somerſet was killed on the ſpot, with the earl 
of Northumberland a, the earl of Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Buckingham, the lord Clifford, and ſeveral other 
lords and officers of note b, all firmly attached to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. The duke of Buckingham receiving a wound 
retired out of the battle ©, and by his retreat compleated the 
diſorder among the king's troops. 

Mean time, the king who was wounded in the neck with 
an arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the rout of his army, re- 
tired to a little houſe which was preſently inveſted. The 
duke of York having notice of it, haſted thither with the 
carl of Saliſbury, and preſenting themſelves before him on 
their knees, told him, fince the public enemy was dead, he 
ſaw none there but perſons ready to obey him in whatever 
he ſhould pleaſe to command them. The king upon theſe 
words recovering a little from his keien cauſed by the duke's 
approach, intreated him for God's ſake to put a ſtop to the 
ſlaughter, aſſuring him, he was ready to give him all the ſa- 
tisfaction he could reaſonably deſire. Whereupon the duke 
ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and the army enjoined to 
ſhed no more blood. Then he conducted the king to St. 
Albans, from whence they returned together to London. 

Shortly after, Henry called a parliament, which met in 
July *. The king being then relapſed, the duke of York 
was commiſhoned to hold it in his name. The parliament, 
which at ſuch a juncture could ſcarce be compoſed of any but 
the duke of York's adherents, made the following declara- 
tion: That the government had been ill managed by the 
queen and the duke of Somerſet, who had abuſed the king's 
goodneſs and confidence: that the late duke of Gloceſter 
had been unjuſtly accuſed : that all the alienations of the 
crown lands made fince the firſt year of the preſent reign, 
ſhould be revoked : that the duke of York, the earls of Sa- 
liſbury and Warwick, or any that had liſted under their ban- 
ners, were not guilty of rebellion in taking up arms againſt 
the king, fince it was neceſſary to free his perſon from cap- 
tivity : that on the contrary, the blame was to be laid on 
the duke of Somerſet and his adherents, who concealed from 
the king the duke of York's letter, which might have pre- 
vented the diſorders,” Then, the parliament petitioned the 
king to nominate a protector becauſe of his indiſpofition, 
which hindered him trom attending to the affairs of the pub- 
lic. This petition was repeated ſeveral times, without the 
king's returning an anſwer. Not that he had reſolved to 
reject it. He was no more at liberty to follow his own coun- 


* In the king's army (conſiſting of about two thouſand men) were, Ed- 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, Humphrey Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the earl of Stafford his eldeſt fon, Henry Percy, earl of North- 
umberland, James Butler, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, John Beaufort, 
carl of Dorſet, Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Thomas lord Clifford, 
the lords Sudley, Barnes, Roſſe, and others. They ſet out from Weſtmin- 
ſter May 20 or 21, came to Watford that night, and the next day to St. 
Albans. The king ſet up his ſtandard in a place called Goſelow, or Sandi- 
ford, in St. Peter's ſtreet, In the mean time the duke of York lay en- 
camped in Keycfield, having with him John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
Richard Nevil, carl of Saliſbury, Richard, earl of Warwick, William, lord 
Falconbridge, Edward, lord Cobham, &c. and not above three thouſand 
men. Before they came to an engagement, propoſals for an accommodation 
paſſed between the king and the duke, but to no purpoſe, Hall, fol. 168, 
Stow, p. 398, 399, Hollingſhead, p. 1287, 1288. | 

All hiſtorians ſay, it was on the 23d. See Hall, fol. 168. Hollingſ- 
head, p. 1288, Biondi, p. 162, &c. | 

z 80 ſays Stow, p. 400. Hall hath above eight thouſand, fol. 168. But 
Hollingſhead, with great probability thinks, it ſhould be but eight hundred, 
p- 1288, There were fix hundred ſlain on the duke of York's tide, Stow, 

400. 

Henry Percy, ſon of Hotſpur, by the eldeſt daughter of Edmund Mor- 

timer, earl of March; he left iffue wine ſons, (of whom Henry, then thirty- 


cils, than when he was under the guardianſhip of the 
and the duke of Somerſet. But the duke of York 
mind the nomination ſhould not appear forced, 

the parliament being prorogued to the 12th of 
the ſame day the king ſigned a patent wherein he ſaid Th 

having been frequently petitioned by his parliament to no * 
nate a protector, he appointed the duke of Vork for that - 
portant office, till he ſhould be removed by the ane 
or the young prince of Wales be capable of it e. Ther? 
after a month's ſeſſion, the parliament was prorogued to ch 
14th of January, , 

[1456] Whilſt the duke of York was thus enjoying th 
advantage he had gained upon his enemies, theſe were = 
idle. The queen, who knew his defigns, was too much Ss 
cerned as well for her own, as the king's and her ſon's fake. 
not to try to diſappoint them. Henry duke of Somerſet? 
ſon of him {lain at St. Albans, and the duke of Buckingham. 
were equally defirous of revenging, the one his ſon's, the 
other his father's death. In fine, all the princes and lords 
allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to its intereſts 
ſeeing the duke of York taking large ſteps towards the throne 
were pepared to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop his pro. 
greſs. Mean while the duke of York lived in a ſecurity 
which aſtoniſhed his very enemies. He perceived, it would 
be very dangerous openly to aſpire to a crown, which had 
been fifty-ſix years in the houſe of Lancaſter. Wherefore he 
choſe to wait, till time ſhould produce a favourable oppor- 
tunity to aſſert his right. Above all things, he wanted to 
gain the people's affection, without which he was ſatisfied 
all his endeavours would be fruitleſs. So, to demonſtrate be 
was not ſwayed by paſſion or intereſt, he left the king and 
queen at full liberty. He imagined it was not in their 
power to deprive him of the protectorſhip, which accordin 
to his patent, he was to enjoy till removed by the parlia- 
ment. But he had to deal with an able and enterprizing 
princeſs, who was not diſcouraged at the obſtacles ſhe met in 
her way. 

The king being recovered, the duke of York's enemies 
reſolved to diveſt him of his dignity of protector, which 
gave him ſo great a power. It would have been eaſy for him 
to foreſee, the pretence of the king's recovery might be uſed 
as it was once before, if he had not been blinded by the 
clauſe in his patent. But” the clauſe whereon he relied was 
a weak tence againſt the attempts of his enemies. The par- 
lament being reaſſembled, the king went in perſon and de- 
clared, that being by God's grace in good health, and able 
to reſume the reins of the government, he did not think the 
kingdom any longer wanted a protector. Then he deſired 
the parliament” to conſent that the duke of York might be 
diſmiſſed from that office. Whether the parliament thought 
the king's demand reaſonable, as the members had been 
gained unknown to the duke, it was immediately reſolved to 
grant the king's requeſt. The ſame days the king ſent the 
duke an order to refign the protectorſhip. 

The duke of York and his party were amazed at this pro- 
ceeding. They cafily perceived the combination was too 
ſtrong to be broken. So, making, as it is ſaid, a virtue of 


queen 
had 4 
At length 
Novem er, 


neceſſity, they feigned patiently to ſubmit to the king's 


and the parliament's orders. However, under colour of 
having no father buſineſs at court, they retired into the 
country. But the duke of York, and the earls of Salil- 


bury h and Warwick, kept within diſtance of each other in 
Yorkſhire. 


Shortly after there was a ſedition at London, occaſioned by 
a ſudden quarrel between two merchants, an Engliſhman, 
and an Italiani. The mob riſing in favour of the Engliſh- 


hav pager x age, ſucceeded him) and two daughters, Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. I. p. 281. 
8 Of whoa: forty-eight were buried in the abbey of St. Albans. Stow, p. 
400. Hall, fol. 168, 

© As did alſo Thomas Thorp, chief baron of the exchequer. Stow, p. 400. 

« July , at Weſtminſter, —ln this parliament it was enacted, that whereas 
there were fourſcore attornies or more, in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the city of Norwich, moſt of whom had no other thing to live 
upon but their practice, and the major part were not of ſufficient know- 
ledge ; that therefore from henceforth, there ſhould be but fix common 
attornies in the county of Norfolk, the ſame number in the county of 
Suffolk, and two in the city of Norwich, upon pain of forfeiting twenty 
pounds, Statutes, 33 Hen. VI. c. 7. 

A ſalary of four thouſand marks was allowed the duke, for his office of 
protector. Ibid. 

f He bore the title of earl of Mortagne in his father's life time. 

s February 25. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 370. ; 

h He was made chancellor, at the ſame time that the duke of York was 
appointed W but they were both deprived of their offices at the ſame 
time. Hall, fol. 169. Stow, p. 400, 401. 


i The ground and riſe of this quarrel was thus: an Engliſh merchant's | 


ſervant that had formerly been in Italy, and blamed, or puniſhed for weak. 


ing a dagger at his girdle, meeting an Italian merchant's ſervant with one in 
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man, the king empowered the dukes of Exeter and Bucking- 
ham to bring the guilty to a trial; but the populace would 
not ſuffer them to execute their commiſſion. The queen, 
ſuſpecting the tumult to be raiſed by the duke of York's 
adherents, and not thinking the king ſafe at London, carried 
him to Coventry, under colour of taking the air. But, be- 
fides this, ſhe had another motive of no leſs importance; and 
that was, to inſnare at once the duke of York, and the two 
earls his friends, who were all three retired into the north. 
She was informed, that though they were ſeparated in ap- 

arance, they had, on divers pretences, frequent conferences 
together, at which ſeveral other lords of their party were pre- 
ſent. As ſhe could not doubt it was to concert meaſures 
againſt the king, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould have them in her 

wer, if ſhe could draw them to Coventry, where they 
would not find the ſame protection as at London. To that 
end, ſhe ſent them letters under the king's own hand K, re- 
quiring their preſence at court, where their advice was wanted 
in an affair of the utmoſt importance. 

The duke of Vork had not yet done any thing openly 
which ſhewed that he aſpired to the crown. This was a ſe— 
cret between him and his principal friends. It is very true, 
the court was perſuaded of it, but it was not poſhble to con- 
vict him. Hitherto he had varniſhed his actions with the 
good of the public, and for that very reaſon was formidable 
to the court. But though it was not eaſy to condemn him 
legally, he could not be ignorant there were ſpeedier and 
more certain ways to diſpatch him, and that his enemies 
were not over ſcrupulous. Beſides, though he had artfully 
concealed his deſigns from the people, he could not think of 
deceiving the queen, who was too much concerned not to 
diſcover them. Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, which 
ſhould have created a jealouſy in the three lords who had re- 
ceived the king's letters, they reſolved to go to him. They 
flattered themſelves that Henry, being at length ſenſible of 
the miſmanagement of the queen and the miniſtry, required 
their aſſiſtance, in making ſome alterations at court. But 
whilſt they were on the road to Coventry, their private emiſ- 
ſaries undeceived them, by warning them of their danger. 
This advice cauſing them to take other meaſures, they 
thought proper to ſeparate. The duke of York withdrew 
to his caſtle of Wigmore, in the marches of Wales, and the 
earl of Saliſbury to his ſeat [at Middleham] in Vorkſhire!: 
as for the earl of Warwick, he went directly to Calais, of 
which he was made governor after the battle of St. Albans. 
The queen was extremely vexed at her diſappointment, but 
her comfort was, ſhe had ſeparated the three lords, and ſo 
rendered them leſs formidable to her. 

[1457] The fears and jealouſies of both parties were a lit- 
tle interrupted, during the year 1457, by foreign affairs. As 
the Engliſh had formerly taken advantage of the diſſentions 
in France, to make conqueſts upon that kingdom, Charles 
VII. thought he ſhould not negle& the opportunity which 
the quairels of the Engliſh court ſeemed to offer him. For 
that purpoſe, he prepared two fleets which were to invade 
England, in two different quarters. The firſt failing to the 
Downs, plundered the town of Sandwich”. The other ſerved 
[ Foy] a little town in Cornwall, in the ſame manner. But 
this was all they did worth remarking. Probably, they were 
too ill provided to venture upon more important attempts. 
So, it was properly but a kind of bravado to inſult the 
Engliſh in their own country, after their expulſion out of 
France. | 
About the ſame time, the Scots made likewiſe an inroad 
into the northern counties, and carried away ſome booty. 
Indeed there was a truce concluded in 1453, between Eng- 
land and Scotland, till the 21ſt of May this year, on condi- 
tion, that when the term was expired, which ever of the two 
kings intended to renew the war, he ſhould give the other 
one hundred and eighty days notice. But ſo many outrages 
had been committed on both ſides, that neither party thought 
themſelves obliged to obſerve the treaty. The very laſt year 


Cheapſide, queſtioned him about it; and words ariſing, the Engliſhman 
ſnatched the dagger from the Italian, and broke it about his head. Where- 
upon, a great tumult enſuing, the mob rifled the houſes of ſeveral Italian 
merchants; but three were executed for this riot. Fabian. Stow, p. 401. 
all fol. 169, 170. He calls thera merchants, 
| Under the privy-ſeal. Hall, fol. 171. 
This lordſluip came to the Nevils by Mary, daughter and coheir to 
Ralph Fitz- Randulph, lord bf Middleham, who was married to Robert de 
evil, one of the anceſtors of the earl of Saliſbury, This Robert de Nevil, 
requenting the company of a certain lady in Craven in an adulterous man- 
ner, was ſurprized by the lady's huſband, who, in revenge, cut off his geni- 
tals, which threw him into ſuch exceſſive grief that he died June 6, 1271, 
55 Henry III. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 292. 
Re They landed there, Auguſt 28, with four thouſand men. P. Daniel, 


p. 292. ; 
He brought with him fix hundred men in red coats, embroidered with 
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the two kings had ſent each other abuſive letters, full of 
haughtineſs and contempt. However, whether the Scots in- 
tended only to revenge ſome particular injury, or for ſome 
other reaſon, the truce was renewed from the 6th of July 
this year, to that day twelvemonth, 1458, and afterwards 
prolonged to the 6th of July 1463. . 

The affairs with the foreign enemies being ended, domeſ- 
tie quarrels were going to be renewed, if ſome peaceful per- 
ſons had not uſed their endeavours to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of theſe diviſions. It was caſy to ſee that the two 
parties, in deciding their quarrel by arms, could not but ruin 
the kingdom, and occafion in the end ſome ſad revolution. 
Neither party was ſo ſuperior as to promiſe themſelves cer- 
tain victory. Succeſs depended on the events of the war, 
too doubtful for either to build any reaſonable hopes upon. 
The duke of Vork was ſenſible it was no eaſy thing to dif- 
poſleſs, by force, a king that had been on the throne thirty- 
five years. The truth is, Henry was little eſteemed by his 
ſubjects, on account of his incapacity : but he gained their 
affection by his innocent life and good intentions, though ill 
ſupported by his ſlender abilities. On the other hand, the 
queen, the new duke of Somerſct, who held his father's poſt, 
the reſt of the miniſtry, and the whole houſe of- Lancaſter, 
were in a very tottering ſtate. The French and Scots took 
*dvantage of theſe quarrels to invade the kingdom, and all 
the miſcarriages were laid upon thoſe who governed in the 
king's name. The court ſaw plainly the duke of York uſed 
this pretence to excite the people againſt them. Though hi- 
therto he had not made all the progreſs he could have wiſhed 
he ſaw himſelf, however, able very ſoon, to make a much 
more conſiderable. Theſe reaſons, added to the king's in- 
ſtances to adjuſt theſe differences, moved the queen and the 
duke of Somerſet, at length to ſend the duke of York an of- 
fer of a ſincere reconciliation. This firſt ſtep being taken, 
the king defired the duke of York and his fricnds to repair 
to London, a place by them unſuſpected, in order to endea- 
vour an agreement. He wrote them a letter with his own 
hand, promiſing, upon his ſalvation, he would do them no 
injury, and that his intention was fincere. 

Such an invitation could not be rejected without openly 
declaring himſelf, which the duke of York was willing to 
avoid. So, the lords of his party reſolved to accept it. They 
were jealous, however, of the queen, who, on her part, had 
as little confidence in them. It may be, they were both 
equally in the right. Very likely each party hoped to reap 
ſome advantage from this proceeding, without intending, 
however, to alter their firſt projects. Mean while, to remove 
all fears, it was agreed, that both parties might be attended 
with a certain number of armed followers. Nay, the king 
gave the earl of Warwick leave, who was to come from Ca- 
lais, to bring with him four and twenty foreigners, beſides. 
Englith®. | 

[ 1458] Every thing being thus ſettled, the lords of both 
parties came to London in January, but the earl of Warwick 
arrived not till February. They were lodged in two different 
quarters®, to avoid the diſorders which their being together 
might occaſion. The mayor of London? rode every night 
round the city with his train-bands, to the number of ten 
thouſand. The king and queen entered the city the 27th of 
March, and lodged in the biſhop's palace, at an equal diſ- 
tance from both partics. 

Mediators being choſen with unanimous conſent, ſuch was 
the diſpoſition of both fides, that on the 3d of April a re- 
conciliation was made to the common ſatisfaction of the 
king, the queen, the parties concerned, and the whole king- 
dom. The ſubſtance of the agreement was, that all animo- 
ſity being laid afide, the lords ſhould live together in peace 
and concord, and in perfect obedience to the king's com- 
mands. But to avoid all occaſion of complaint, it was 
agreed, that the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, with ſome others of that party, ſhould be admitted 
into the council”. Then the 5th of April was appointed for 


white ragged ſtaves before and behind. The earl of Saliſbury brought five 
hundred, The duke of York four hundred, The dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter eight hundred. The earl of Northumberland, the lords Egremont. 
and Clifford fifteen hundred, Stow, p. 403. 

9 The duke of York at Baynard's-caſtle, which belonged to him; the car! 
of Saliſbury at his own houſe, called the Herber; and the earl of Warwick 
at his houſe near the Grey Friers. The duke of Somerſet and his friends 
were lodged without Temple-Bar, Holborn, and other places in the ſuburbe, 
Hall, fol. 171. Stow, p. 493. Hollingſh. page 1292. The former party 
held their conſultation at the Black Friers; and the latter in the Chapter 
Houſe at Weſtminſter, Ibid, ; 

Sir Godfrey Bullen, anceſtor of two famous queens; Ann, ſecond wife 
of Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth, their daughter, | 

4 Through WN of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other 
prelates. Hall, fol. 172. Hollingſh. p. 1292. Stow, p. 403, 

This agreement paſſed the great ſeal March 24. Hollingſh. p. 1293. 
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a public thankſgiving- day, for the reconciliation, by a ſoletnn 
proceſſion to St. Paul's church*%, The king and queen, and 
all the lords were preſent, and walked two and two, one of 
each party, in token of a perfect union*. The duke of 
York led the queen by the hand, who publickly gave him 
marks of confidence and eſteem, | 

It appeared, however, ſoon after, that this confidetice, of 
which ſo great ſhew was made on both fides, was far from 
being reſtored. The duke of York and his two principal 
friends, till fearing ſome treachery from their teconciled 
enemies, withdrew from court on divers pretences. 'The 
duke and the earl of Saliſbury went to York, and the carl 
of Warwick to his government of Calais. The Engliſh hiſ- 
torians ſay, the carl being admiral of the channel, equipped 
fourteen ſhips, to give chace to ſome Spaniſh corſairs, who 
infeſted the narrow ſeas, and tneeting them, ſunk ſeveral, 
and brought fix to Calais. But probably they were miſ- 
taken, ſince the Collection of the Public Acts gives us quite 
another idea of that affair. It is true, we find there com- 
plaints from the republics of Genoa and Lubec to the king 
againſt the earl of Warwick, and that the king appointed 
commiſſioners to take informations. But in the commiſſion 
there is no mention of Spaniſh ſhips. It even appears that 
the engagement was occaſioned by an accidental quarrel be- 
tween the ſhips of Genoa and Lubec, and thoſe which were 
conveying the earl of Warwick with his retinue to Calais. 
This docs not ſhew they were pirates, or that the carl of 
Warwick attacked them deſignedly; be this as it will, upon 
the complaint, he was forced to return to England to anſwer 
for himſelf, and ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks. 

Whilſt the carl was at London, it happened one day, 
when he was preſent at the council, that one of his people 
quarrelled with a ſervant of the king's, and wounded him : 
whereupon, the reſt of the king's domeſtics, arming them- 
ſelves, ſome with ſwords, others with clubs, or other wea- 
Pons, ran to revenge their comrade. As they could not 
find the aggreſſor, they fell upon the reſt of the earl of 
Warwick's retinue. In ſhort, they even affaulted his perſon 
as he was returning from the council to his barge, which 
waited for him on the Thames. The aflault was ſo violent, 
that he very hardly eſcaped to his barge, after ſeeing ſeveral 
of his attenclants killed on the ſpot. He did not doubt but 
this was a contrivance of the queen to diſpatch him, without 
appearing in it herſelf. He was confirmed in his opinion, 
when he heard the king had ordered him to be arreſted and 
ſent to the Tower. He had notice timely enough to diſap- 
point thoſe who were ſent to apprehend him. It is very dif- 
ficult to decide, whether the queen contrived the quarrel to 
diſpatch him, or whether it happened by accident. How- 
ever, the order to apprehend him, though he himſelf had 
reaſon to complain, made him ſenſible that the beſt way to 
be ſecured from the plots of his enemies would be to attack 
them with open force. With a mind full of reſentment at 
the affront, he went to the carl of Saliſbury his father, and 
without delay, they repaired together to the duke of York, 
to conſult what was to be done in that juncture. From what 
had lately paſſed, they concluded, the reconciliation at Lon- 
don was only a ſnare to ſurprize them the more eaſily, and 
deſtroy them one after another. Perhaps they were not ſorry 
for having this excuſe to juſtify their reſolution of acting 
openly, as not being able to rely any more on the promiſes 
of the court. 5 to this ſcheme, the earl of Warwick 
ſpeedily returned to Calais to ſecure that place, not queſtion- 
ing that there was a deſign to take it from him. 

[1459] Meanwhile, the duke of York and the earl of Sa- 
liſbury took meaſures to execute their projects. They agreed, 
whilſt the duke was levying an army in Wales, the earl 
ſhould advance towards London at the head of five or fix 
thouſand menu, and openly demand ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury done to his ſon. As this deſign could not be executed 
without the queen's knowledge, the lord Audley * was com- 
miſſioned to raiſe troops *, and oppoſe the earl of Saliſbury ?. 
Audley, in a very ſhort time, was at the head of ten thou- 
ſand men, and in condition to march towards Lancaſhire, 
through which the earl of Saliſbury was to paſs. But he 
tound the earl was already advanced as far as Shropſhire, 


* Ovr hiſtorians ſay, it was March 25. Stow, p. 404. 
Ec fore the king went, hand in hand, the duke of Somerſet and earl of 


- Saliſbury; the duke of Exeter and earl of Warwick: and behind the king 


came the queen and duke of York. Hall, fol. 172. Stow, p. 404+ 

» Four or five thiouſand. Hall, fol. 173. 

James Tuchet, grandſon of John Tuchet, by Joan, daughter and 
heireſs of Nicholas Aldithly or Audley, of Heleigh, who died without iſſue - 
male, Wherefore the poſterity of the ſaid John and Joan had the title ot 
lord Audley. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 28. 

x Becauſe his ſeignory and power lay in thoſe parts. Hall, &c. Ibid. 


And ordered to bring the carl dead or alive, Ibid, 
Ihe Cheſhire men were the greateſt ſufterers, who wore that day little 


where the two armies met. The earl of Saliſbury, thoy 
but half as ſtrong as the enemy, did not think proper to 
treat, but refolved to make uſe of ſtratagem to obtai * 
victory, which otherwiſe he could not expect. Audle b 
ing encamped on Blore-heath, near a little river, Saliſbus 
poſted himſelf on the other ſide, as if he meant to n 
the paſs, and hinder his being attacked. Then, *. — 
feigning a fear, he retired in the night, marching ſo * 
break of day his enemies could ſtill ſee the rear o his at f 
This retreat, which ſeemed to be with precipitation infos!” 
ng the royaliſts with ardour, they began to paſs the rive i 
diſorder, imagining they had nothing to do, but to —_ 
the flying enemy, But, whilſt they were in this confuſion, 
ſome being over the river, others in the water, and ah 
ready to paſs, the earl of Saliſbury returned and fell u n 
the troops already paſſed, who had ſcarce time to / 8 
The fight laſted, however, four or five hours, becauſe ch 
king's troops were ſupported by thoſe that were continnaj; 
paſhng. But as this could not be done without confuſion 
the royal army was at length put to rout with the toſs of tuo 
thouſand four hundred men. Audley himſelf was flain with 
all the principal officers ?. 

The earl of Saliſbury, having thus opened a paſſape 
Joined the duke of York, who was raiſing troops in Wales 
It would have been too dangerous to continue his march to. 
wards London, becauſe the court had now aſſembled a great 
force at Coventry. The queen, who ſtill commanded in the 
king's name, uſed all poſhble endeavours to have a ſtron 
army. She ſaw plainly, there was nothing to be done with: 
out a great ſuperiority. On the other hand, the duke of 
York and the earl of Saliſbury were no leſs intent upon pro. 
curing all poſſible affiſtance, in order to withſtand the forces 
that were preparing againſt them. They ſent word to the 
carl of Warwick, it would be very neceſſary to come and 
Join them, and try to bring them ſome troops. Upon this 
advice, Warwick left Calais under the government of Wil. 
liam Nevil lord Falconbridge, his uncle, and took with 
him part of the garriſon, of which he gave the command to 
fir Andrew Trollop, who had fignalized himſelf in the wars 
of France. 

It was ſeven months after the battle of Blore-heath, be. 
fore the two parties had drawn all their forces together. Oc- 
tober was come, and no motion yet made on either fide. 
At length, the king departed from Coventry, where he had 
aſſembled his troops, and marched towards Wales in queſt 
of the mal-contents, who were encamped about Ludlow, 
When he came to Gloceſter® he made a halt, and ſent an 
offer of pardon to the rebels © provided they would lay down 
their arms. They anſwered they could no longer rely on 
ſuch promiſes, which were intended only to ſurprize them, 
as was viſible in what had happened at London to the earl of 
Warwick; that nevertheleſs, they were ready to ſubmit to 
the king, if ſome expedient could be found for their ſafety, 
Upon this anſwer, the king ordered his army to advance, 
At the ſame time, he gave the duke of Somerſet a patent to 
be governor of Calais, in the room of the carl of Warwick. 
But it was eaſier to give the duke that government in parch- 
ment than to put him in poſſeſſion. 

The king having advanced with deſign to give battle, the 
Yorkiſts ſent him a very ſubmiſſive letter, praying him to 
conſider, that they had taken up arms only in their own de- 
fence, againſt the attempts of their enemies: that this inten- 
tion appeared, in their keeping themſelves in a corner of the 
kingdom, without undertaking any thing, being determined 
not to fight unleſs forced : .that they defired only the redreſs 
of the grievances introduced into the government, to the 
great oppreſſion of the people by the fault of the miniſtry. 
Laſtly, they beſought the king, to look upon them as Lope! 
ſubjects, who had formed no defign againſt his perſon, and 
to reſtore them to favour. 

The letter had a quite contrary effect to what they expected. 
Their enemies not queſtioning but fear had made them talk 
thus, advanced within half a mile of them, with a reſolution 
to give them battle next day. At the ſame time, they found 
means to diſperſe in the enemy's camp the king's proclama- 
tion, offering pardon to all the adherents of the rebel110! 


ſilver ſwans, the prince of Wales's badge, which the queen had ordered to 
be diſttibuted to all the gentlemen of that country. Hollingſh. p. 1295 
Stow, p. 494+ This battle was fought on September 23, about 2 45 
from Drayton in Shropſhire, on Blore-heath, which lies in Staffordſhire, 
where, at the head of the river Sow, a ſtone is ſet up in memory of —— 
lord Audley there ſlain. Camb. Add. to Stafford. The moſt emimen 
perſons flain in this action, beſides the lord Audley, were, fir Thomas oy 
ton, fir John Dunne, fir Hugh Venables, fir Richard Molineux, fic Joun 
Heigh, &c. Hall, fol. 163, Hollingſh. p. 1293. 

And to Sir John Blunt, Hall, fol. 174. 

d To Worceſter, ſays Hollingſh. p. 1296, Stow, P: 406. 

© By Richard Beauchamp, biſhop of Saliſbury, Ibid, Thek 
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lords, provided they would lay down their arms. The 


roclamation had a ſurpriſing effect. The duke of York's 
troops imagining the king offered a pardon by reaſon of. the 
ſuperiority. of his forces, and that there was no time to loſe 
to take the benefit of it, immediately began to diſband them- 
ſelves. Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the detach- 
ment of the garriſon of Calais, put the whole army in difor- 
der by flying in the night to the king's camp with the 
troops under his command. This deſertion, which increaſed 
every moment, threw the leaders into ſo terrible a conſter- 
nation, that fearing to be delivered to the king as ſoon as 
day ſhould appear, they choſe to ſave themſelves by flight. 
The duke of York taking with him the carl of Rutland 
his ſecond ſon, embarked for Ireland. . The earl of War- 
wick fled towards Calais, and the earl of Saliſbury ſpeedily 
followed him, with the earl of March, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of York %. The young prince was then nineteen years 
old. The generals being retired, the reſt of the officers 
and ſoldiers thus abandoned were reduced to the king's 
mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon all, except a few that were 
executed for an example, 

The parliament being aſſembled in December e, declared 
the duke of York and his adherents guilty of high treaſon. 
Their eſtates were confiſcated, and they and their poſterity 

ronounced incapable of inheriting to the fourth generation. 
We ſee here a remarkable inſtance of the variableneſs of the 


| parliament, according as the face of affairs was altered. I 


ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter to take notice of many 
the like inſtances. 

Upon the breaking up of the parliament the duke of So- 
merſet embarked with a body of troops f, in order to take 

fleſſion of his government of Calais, but the garriſon 
Sing upon him, he was obliged to land elſewhere and retire 
to Guiſnes, from whence he made frequent incurſions about 
Calais. But thoſe little ſallies were not capable of rendering 
him maſter of ſo ſtrong a place. | 

[1460] The queen finding the earl of Warwick would not 
be deprived of his government, equipped a fleet to tranſ- 

rt ſuccours to the duke of Somerſet. The flect well pro- 
vided with all things, lay at Sandwich in expectation of a 
fair wind. The earl of Warwick having notice of it, ſent a 
body of troops privately from Calais, under the command of 
fir John Dinham, who arriving at Sandwich about break of 
day, ſurpriſed moſt of the officers in their beds 5. As ſoon 
as he had them in his power, he found means to gain the 
ſoldiers and mariners, and carried the king's ſhips to Calaish. 

The carl of Warwick made ule of theſe ſhips to convoy 
him into Ireland, where he went to concert meaſures with 
the duke of York for their common defence. After he had 
been about a month on the voyage, he met in his return the 
duke of Exeter k, admiral of England, who waited to take 
him in his paflage. But the royal fleet were ſo little inclined 
to fight againſt him, that the duke of Exeter feuring to re- 
ceive ſome diſgrace, thought not proper to attack him. 

The queen and the miniſters doubted not that the inter- 
view of the duke of York and the earl of Warwick would 
produce a freſh rebellion. For that reaſon, at a council held 
upon the occaſion, it was reſolved, ſtrict ſearch ſhould be 
made in all the counties 2nd towns of the kingdom for the 
adherents of the duke of York, and that ſuch ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed as favoured him moſt, and were beſt able to ſerve 
him. It was not queſtioned, but that method would put an 
effectual ſtop to his ambitious purſuits. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, James Butler, earl of Wiltſhire, and the lord Scales), 
were empowered to cnquire out thoſe that bore arms for the 
mal-contents in the late rebellion, and to puniſh them ac- 
cording to law. Theſe two lords began to execute their 
commiſſion, in ſome of the towns m which had moſt openly 
declared for the duke of York, and condemned ſeveral per- 
ſons to death. Kent, of all the counties in the kingdom, 
had moſt reaſon to dread the court's reſentment. Upon all 
occafions that county had ſhewn a very ſtrong attachment to 


* Theſe three lords came into Devonſhire, where, by the means of John 
Dinham, who was high treaſurer in the reign of Henry VII. they bought 
a ſlip at Exmouth, and ſailed to Guernſey, and from thence to Calais, Hall, 
fol. 174. Hollingſhead, p. 1297, —After this the king committed the cut- 
tody of the northern parts to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and 
John lord Clifford. Hall, fol. 178. Hollingſhead, p. 1297. 

It met November 20. Cotton's Abridg. p. 66t. 

In October; with Henry lord Roos, and the lord Audley, This laſt 
was taken priſoner by the garriſon of Calais. Stow, p. 406. 

Richard Woodvil, earl of Rivers, the admiral, and his ſon Anthony, 

ware both taken priſoners, Hall, fol. 17 5. Hollingſhead, p. 1298. 
he ſhips that had brought the duke of Somerſet to Flanders, revolted 

fo, and went over to the earl of Warwick, at Calais. Hall, fol. 175. 

Hollingſhead, p- 1297. : 


n mn and came back from Calais to Dublin, in leſs than a month. 
* Henry Holland, 


1 


543 


the duke of Vork, and w ht had been done there in favour of 
Cade; was not yet forgot, : Sa: the inbabitants of Kent per 
ceiving by what was practited in ther places, that their ruin 
was unavoidable, began early to think of means to prevent it. 
To that end, they ſent word to the lords at Calais, if they: 
would make a deſcent in their country they ſhould be re- 
ceived with open arms, and the inhabitants were ready to 
venture their lives and fortunes: with them. 
This overture was very agreeable to the lords. However, 
not to embark raſhly in the affair, they ſent the lord Falcon- 
bridge to be aſſured of their fincerity. Falconbridge meet- 
iug at ſea with fir Simon Montfort, who was. appointed to 
guard the coaſt, attacked him, and taking him priſoner with 
many other, officers, ſent them all to Calais. Upon their ar- 
rival, the earl of March ordered Montfort, with twelve. of 
his captains,” to be beheaded by way of retaliation for his 
father's adherents, who had been executed in England. 
Such cruelties are almoſt unavoidable in civil wars. | 
Falconbridge being come to Sandwich, found the inhabi- 
tants of that place and of the whole county of Kent fo well 
aftected to the lords, that he wrote to Calais there was no 
time to be loſt ; that the county of Kent was going to be 
ruined, if not ſpeedily ' relieved ; and that in the terror the 
people were under, it was not to be doubted, that feveral 
other counties as well as Kent would riſe againſt the court, 
if they could hope to be ſupported. This juncture appear- 
ing very favourable, the lords at Calais reſolved to improve 
it, and took care to inform the duke of York, who ſtill re- 
mained in Ireland. Before they failed, a manifeſto was di- 
iperfed in Kent and in the neighbouring parts a, declaring, 
that the ſole motive of their taking up arms was to free the 
poor people from the oppreſſion they groaned under, and to 
ſecure their libertics and privileges. It was added, that they 
did not queſtion but all honeſt Engliſhmen would aſſiſt in the 
execution of ſo good a deliyn. The maniteſto had ſuch an 
effect, that the lords arriving at Sandwich with fifteen hun- 
dred men only, found there a body of four thouſand con- 
ducted by the lord Cobham . With that reinforcement they 
began their march towards London, knowing the citizens 
were ready to receive them. And indeed the gates being 
opened to them, they entered the city at the head of forty 
thouſand men, their army increaſing to that number in ſo 


ſhort a march. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 


London, Lincoln, Ely, and Exeter, declared for them. 
Mean while, the queen who was at Coventry was not idle. 
She had endeavoured to hinder the entrance ot the mal-con- 
tents into London, by ſending the lord Scales with a good 
body of troops. But the mayor had refuſed him admittance 
even before the arrival of the lords. Scales being thus re- 
pulſed, had thrown himſelf into the Tower, trom whence 
he threatened to demoliſh the city with his cannon, if the 
rebels were received. But his threats were not capable of 
frightening the citizens. In the mean time, the king and 


queen were aſſembling their forces at Coventry with all poſ- 


fible diligence. As ſoon as their army was ready to march, 
they gave the command to the duke of Somerſet lately re- 
turned from Guiſnes, and the duke of Buckingham. But 
this was only for form's ſake, the queen herſelf being really 
general, ſince every thing was done by her orders, though 
the king was preſent in perſon. The young earl of March, 
hearing the queen was marching to London, departed thence 
with twenty-five thouſand men to give her battle, before ſhe 
ſhould grow ſtronger. He left at 
bury, with good part of his troops, and took with him the 
earl of Warwick and the lord Cobham, who ſerved as his 
lieutenants P, At his departure from London, the lord 
Scales ordered the Tower cannon to fire upon the city, and 
did ſome damage 4. But by the earl of Saliſbury's care to 
prevent his having any proviſions, he was himfelt reduced to 
great ſtraits, 

The queen advancing towards the mal-contents, encamped 
on a plain near Northampton, with a little river * behind 


Thomas, lord Scales. Anthony Woodvil, ſon of the earl of Rivers, mar- 


iying Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of this Thomas, lord Scales, of Nu- . 


cals, was thereupon, 2 Edward IV. declared lord Scales. Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. II. p. 231. 

m In Newbury, a lordſhip belonging to the duke of York. Dugdale. 

n Stow, who hath it at length in his annals, ſays, it was directed to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to the commons of England, p. 407. 

„ With whom were John Guildford, William Peche, Robert Horne, and 
many other gentlemen, Hall, fol. 170. Hollingſhead, p. 1298. 

? He had alſo with him the lords Falconbridge, Clinton, Bourchier, Ber- 
gavenny, Say, and Scrope, the Archbiſhop, &c. Stow, p 408. Hall, fol. 
176 


4 With him, in the Tower, were the lords Veſſy, Love!, Delaware, Ken- 
dal; fir Humphrey Hampden, fir Thomas, and fir Johw Brune, fir Ger- 
vaſe Clifton, fir Thomas Tyrrel, &c. Stow. Ibid. 

© The river Nyne. Hall, fol. 176. 
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her, which ſhe had haſtily paſſed, leſt the enemies Thduld 
make uſe of it to avoid fighting: ſo deſirous was ſhe to de- 
'cide the quirtel by a battle. But this precaution was not 
'orily unſerviceable to her, but, as will be ſeen ꝓreſently, very 
prejudicinl. The carts of March and Warwick likewiſe ad. 
vancing, encamped the 17th of July between Toceſter and 
Northampton. The ſame day, they ſent the biſſiop of Saliſ- 
bury to the king, beſeeching him to ſuſpend his indignation, 
and conſider with them of an agreement without bloodſhed. 
But the court perceiving it to be only a general propoſal, in- 
tended merely to ſave appearances, would by no means give 
ear to it. So, both ſides prepared for battle. | 

On the 19th of July, the Vorkiſts advanced towards the 
king's army.. The earl of Warwick commanded the right 
wing, the lord Cobham the left, and the earl of March was 
in the center. The dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham 
Were at the head of the royaliſts, whilſt the queen kept at 

ſome diſtance to obſerve what ſhould paſs, and give orders 
accordingly. The king remained in his tent, waiting the 
iſſue of a battle, which probably was to ſecure or deprive 
him of the crown for ever. The fight began not till two in 
the afternoon, the lords having firſt publiſhed in their army, 
a ftri&t charge not to hurt the king's perſon, to ſpare the 
common ſoldiers, and to fall upon the officers only. The 
battle laſted two, ſome ſay five, k 
and obſtinacy on both ſides, till at length the lord Grey of 
Ruthen, who commanded a confiderable body of the King's 
army, ſuddenly went over do the mal-contents. This unex- 
—— defection quite diſheartened the royaliſts. Appre- 
enſive that other bodies would follow their example, they 
began by degrees to give ground, and at laſt were routed 
with the loſs of ten thouſand men. The river which was in 
their rear cauſed the ſlaughter to be greater than it would 
have been, if the vanquiſhed could have more eaſily taken to 
flight; befides that, many were drowned in endeavouring 
to repaſs the river. The duke of Buckingham, the carl of 
Shrewſbury, ſon of the renowned Talbot, the lord Beau- 
mont i and ſeveral other nobles and officers of diſtinction 
were ſlain on the ſpot. The queen, the young prince of 
Wales, and the duke of N fled without reſting into 
the biſhopric of Durham, ſo great was their fear of being de- 
livered to their enemies. The unfortunate king, who con- 
tinued in his tent fell once more into the hands of the victo- 
rious lords, who paid him however all the reſpect he could 
have required of them, had he been in his greateſt proſpe- 
rity. This deference was ſome comfort to him in his preſent 
condition, which would have been more worthy of pity, if 
his natural imbecility had not rendered him inſenfible of 
good and bad fortune. Immediately after the battle, he was 
honourably conducted to Northampton, where he reſided 
ſome time. After that, on the 16th of Auguſt”, he came 
to London, ſurrounded with a crowd of lords, who, a few 
days before, were in arms againſt him. Mean while, the 
queen not thinking herſelf ſafe in Durham, privately retired 
with eight perſons only into Wales *, where the would never 
have been ſought. Shortly after, ſhe left that retreat, and 
with the prince her ſon fled into Scotland. 

Upon the king's arrival at London, he called a parliament 
for 5 2d of October *. They who governed him wanted 
that delay, in order to ſend for the duke of York, who was 
ſtill in Ireland. They took care to acquaint him with what 
had paſſed, and defired him to repair to London with all 
poſſible ſpeed, that he might be there at the opening of the 

arliament, or ſooner, if the wind would permit. In that 
interval, they acted in the king's name, and made him fign 
all the orders which agreed with their intereſt. In the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, there is a patent confirming to 
the carl of Warwick the government of Calais, and an order 
to the duke of Somerſet to refign him that of Guiſnes: And 
moreover, the king's declaration, acknowledging the duke 
of York and his adherents, for good and faithful ſubjects, 
as having given undoubted proofs of their loyalty not only 
in words but in deeds. 

Whilſt England was thus in combuſtion, James II. king 
of Scotland prepared to make an irruption. It was the duke 
of Vork, chat after his retreat into Ireland, had by ſome ad- 


»The ninth, ſays Hall, ibid. and Hollingſhead, p. 1299. 

© Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, John Talbot earl of Shrewſ- 
bury; John de Beaumont, the firſt viſcount in England, created 18 Hen 
VI. as alſo Thomas lord Egremont, fir William Lucy, &, The king's 
cannon were rendered unſerviccable in the battle, by reaſon of the great 
rains that fell that day, Hall, fol, 176. Hollingſhead, p. 1299, Stow, 


409. ö | 
d y i he roth of July, Hall, fol. 177. Stow, ibid, —On the 19th the 
Tower was dclivered to the earl of March. Ibid, 

» To the cattle of Hardlug, or Harden: ſhe was plundered, in the way, 
of her goods and baggage, to the value of ten thouſatd marks, Ibid, 
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ours, with great fierceneſs 


vantageous offers, engaged him to break with Henry - 
'expectation of reaping ſome benefit himſelf from that Fl I 
fion. Though laſt year, James had concluded with "ok 
land a four years truce , he believed, he ought to im — 
this opportunity. Indeed he alledged ſeveral reaſons to 0 
Jour his invaſion, but the circumſtances of England were the 
ſole and real motive of his preparations. Be this as it will 
a few days after the battle of Northampton, he entered Eno 
land at the head of an army and befieged Roxborough Wal 
had not time to make any great progreſs. One of his — 
cannon happening to burſt, he was killed with a ſplinter © 
the 4th of Auguit. James III. his eldeſt ſon, then but 0 
ven years old, was his ſucceſſor. The queen his widow wha 
was in the army, carried on the fiege till the town was ſur. 
rendered, BEE 

The death of James II. had been preceded ſome days, b 
that of Charles VII. king of France. It is- pretended. be 
ſtarved himſelf for fear ot. being poiſoned by the dauphin his 
fon, who mounted the throne of France after him by the 
name of Lewis XI. 

The duke of York could not reach London till two dare 
after the opening of the parliament. He rode directly 90 
Weſtminſter, and alighting from his horſe, went to the 
houſe of lords, where he ſtood ſome time under the canop 
of ſtate, with his hand on the throne, expecting, as it were 
to be deſired to ſeat himſelf: there. But the filence of the 
houſ# was a plain indication, his intention was not univer. 
ſally approved. At the ſame time, to increaſe his confuſinn 
cauſed by their filence, the archbiſhop of Canterbury ap- 
proaching him *, aſked him whether he would not go and 
pay his reſpects to the king. With what caution ſoever the 
duke had hitherto behaved, he could not forbear changing 
countenance at that queſtion, and telling the archbiſhop, be 
knew no perſon to whom he owed that honour. Upon theſe 
words, he immediately withdrew to his own houſe. He vas 
too diſcerning not to perceive, he in vain expected to be in- 
treated to accept of the crown. So, without concealing hiz 
ſentiments any longer, he ſent next morning a writing to the 
parliament, containing the reaſons on which his pretenſfions 
were built, As they have been frequently mentioned, it will 
be needleſs to repeat them. It ſuffices to ſay that he claimed 
the crown as heir of the houſe of March. This affair was 
very warmly debated in parliament ?, according to the knoy- 
ledge and inclinations of the members. To relate all the ar- 
guments alledged pro and con, would be very tedious, but 
as this is a matter of great moment, it will not be imptoper 
to give the ſubſtance of the objections to the duke of York's 
claim, and the replies of his friends. I muſt not, however, 
forget to remark, that both ſides referred to the deciſion ot 
the parliament, which they equally acknowledged for the 
ſole judge of the affair. 


In the firſt place it was ſaid, when Henry IV. grandfather 
of the preſent king, took poſſeſſion of the throne, no perſon 
offered to oppoſe him. 

The duke of York's friends replied, that as Edmund, carl 
of March, who was then alive, could not diſpute it, without 
maniteſt danger, his ſilence could not be interpreted for 
conſent, | 

IT. It was alledged on the king's behalf, that Henry IV. 
his grandfather, had received the crown by the parliament's 
authority. To this it was anſwered, the duke of York did 
not pretend to take poſſeſſion, without the ſame authority, 
as appeared in his memorial directed to both houſes. Bur, as 
the parliament had ſtrong reaſons to proceed contrary to 
cuſtom, in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, ſo they had at 
preſent as ſtrong, to do the duke of York juſtice. They who 
talked thus, took care not to diſpute the parliament's autho- 
rity, at a time, when they meant to make uſe of it, to place 
the duke of York on the throne. But, probably, they did 
not ſpeak upon this ſubject, all their thoughts. 

III. The refignation of Richard II. was pleaded in behalt 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, 

Anſwer was made, by denying that Richard's refignation 
concerned that houſe in particular, or even the perſon of 
Henry IV. But, ſuppoſing it ſo, it was not in the power of 


It met the ſeventh, See Cotton's Abridg, p. 665. 

A five years truce, from July 6, 1463, to July 
Feed. tom. XI. p. 426, | 

* 'This queſtion was not put to him now, while he was ſtanding under 
the canopy of ſtate ; but at another time, And though he and the king 
were both lodged in the palace at Weſtminſter, yet for no prayer or intei- 
ceſſion would he once viſit or fee him till things were brought to a conelu- 
hon, Hall, fol. 181. 

The hiſtorians ſay, that it was debated by divers lords, both ſpiritual 
and tempor, with many grave and fage perſons of the commonalty, daily 
allenibled at the Black Friars, and other places. 0 
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z captive: king, juſt going to be depoſed, to appoint a ſuc- 
* It was objected againſt the duke of Vork, that the 
carl of Cambridge, his father, having been executed for 
bigh;treaſon, his poſterity were rendered incapable of any 


inheritance. 


The duke's adherents anſwered, he had been reſtored to 
his Honours, and all his birth-rights, and acknowledged for 
Juke of York, and earl of March, by the king himſelf, and 
the whole kingdom. 

v. It was further urged, that the houſe of Lancaſter had 
enjoyed the crown above ſixty years. 

To this it was replied; that preſcription was no plea againſt 
the right of ſucceſſion to the crown, which was a natural 
right, and not to be deſtroyed by a poſitive law. 

VI. Laſtly, it was repreſented in the king's favour, that 
having now reigned thirty- eight years, and all along led an 
innocent life, without giving any perſon cauſe to complain, 
it would be a great cruelty to deprive him of the crown. 
This argument ſeemed. very ſtrong : but the duke of York's 
friends replied, that Henry being incapable of governing by 
himſelf, to leave him in ex of the crown, was acting 
rather for the queen and the miniſters, who abuſed his name 
and authority, than for him. Morcover, the whole kingdom 
was not to be ruined for his ſake, or a wrong to be com- 
mitted from a motive of charity. 


It may eaſily be judged, that theſe and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, alledged by the two parties, were enlarged and diſplayed 
to the beſt advantage, eſpecially in the parliament, where 
there are generally many perſons of great abilities. This 
was a very proper ſubject to exerciſe the ingenious, difficult in 
itſelf, and ſtill more ſo, by the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
At length, after a debate of ſeveral days it was reſolved d, 
that Henry ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and the 
duke of York be declared his ſucceſſor. This reſolve was 
palled into an act of parliament, declaring, that notwithſtand- 
ing the duke of York's indiſputable title to the crown he had 
freely conſented that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it for his life, and 
promiſed to ſwear allegiance to him as his lawful ſovereign. 
But if the king ſhould any way break this agreement, then 
the crown ſhould immediately devolve to the duke of York, 
or his lawful heirs ©. 

Very likely this agreement did not anſwer the duke of 
York's expectations. He was contented however, becauſe 
he perceived it would be very difficult to obtain more, with- 
out open force, It cannot be denied, that he behaved with 
a moderation very uncommon in ſuch caſes. In his preſent 
circumſtances, and according to the rule generally followed 
by parliaments, to declare tor the ſtrongeſt, nothing was 
more eaſy for the duke, than to cauſe the crown to be ad- 
judged to him immediately. He had at his command a vic- 
torious, and at that time, irreſiſtible army. Beſides, moſt 
of the members of parliament were in his intereſt, and pro- 
bably after acknowledging his title to be indiſputable, they 
would not have wanted much ſolicitation to procced one ſtep 
farther, and place him on the throne, It is therefore mani- 
feſt, if the parliament ſhewed any regard for Henry, it was, 
becauſe they thought themſelves at liberty to uſe that equity, 
notwithſtanding the victorious army which might have of- 
fered them violence, if the duke would have puthed his ad- 
rantages. It muſt be farther obſerved, that the duke of York, 
was older than the king, and therefore naturally could not 
expect to out-live him. And yet, thoſe who have wrote the 
hiltory of theſe troubles, have given a diſadvantageous turn 
to all they have ſaid concerning this prince. The reaſon may 
be eafily gueſſed, The houſe of York enjoying the throne 
but tweaty-four years, we have no hiſtorian in that interval, 
all thoſe we have being later, and writing ſince the reſtoration 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, in the perſon of Henry VII. This 
muſt be always remembered in reading the hiſtory of theſe 
civil wars, 

The day after paſſing the forementioned act, a proceſſion 
was made at St. Paul's, where the king was preſent, with his 
crown on his head, attended by the duke of York ©. 


> On Oftober 31. Hall, fol. 182. | 

The parliament ſettled alſo on the duke of York ten thouſand marks; 
Viz, five thouſand for himſelf, three thouſand five hundred for his eldeſt 
lon Edward earl of March, and fifteen hundred for his other ſon the earl of 
Rutland, Cotton's Abridg. p. 667. Stow, p. 410.—In this parliament 
was the following ſtatute made, that women being of the age of fourteen 
years, at the time of the death of their anceſtors, thall without queſtion or 
Ufficulty, have livery of their lands and tenements deſcended to them : for 
: the law of this land will that they ſhould have. Statut. 39 Henry VI. 
1 2, 

And on the Saturday following, Richard duke of York, was, by ſound 
of trumpet, proclaimed hcir-apparent to the crown of England, and pro- 
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After this agreement, the king continued the ſame; 
Though it was caſy for him to perceive what prejudice the 
late ſettlement brought to his family, and particularly to the 
prince of Wales, his ſon, he lived quietly in his ſervitude 
without thinking of means for his deliverance. Satisfied 
with whatever the duke of York was pleaſed to ſuggeſt, he 
wholly gave himſelf up to devotion, and left the publlc 
affairs to thoſe who managed them in his name. Thus tho 
duke finding himſelf abſolute maſter. of the government and 
perſon of the king, cauſed him to ſign an order, requirin 
the queen to repair to him. The duke was ſenſible this 2 
der would be to no purpoſe. But his aim was to render her 
criminal, by her refuſing to obey the king, and thereby to 
juſtify his intended proceedings againſt her. He thought her 
without reſource, and in that belief imagined he had only to 
find ſome pretence to lay an inſuperable obſtacle to her re- 
turn, in order to be freed from ſo dangerous an enetn 5 
But he relied too far on his own good fortune, and 2 
queen's weakneſs. Inſtead of being diſcouraged at the ill 
ſituation. of the King's affairs, ſhe was now returned into 
England, with the prince of Wales, her ſon, and had aſſem- 
bled in the north an army of eighteen thouſand, men“. The 
better to engage the people of thoſe parts to her intereſt, ſhe 
had cauſed to be reported, that they were allowed to plunder 
the country on the ſouth of the Trent. Probably this chief 
conduced to her gathering ſo great a number o troops. 0 

'The duke of York had been informed of the queen's en- 
deavours to levy an army, but did not know ſhe had made ſo 
great a progreſs, and yet thought he could not be too ſpeed 
to prevent the execution of her deſigns. He departed — 
fore, from London, with four or five thouſand men only 
leaving orders with the earl of March, his ſon, to lead tha 
reſt of the army into Wales to refreſh them, and then — 
and join him. As he advanced towards the north, he re- 
ceived the mortify ing news of the queen's ſucceſs, in the 
levying of troops. At length, being arrived near Wake- 
field, in the county of York s, he heard th | 


: a e queen was ad- 
vancing towards him, at the head of ei | 


t hteen thouſt 
men. Whereupon, he reſolved to retire to Ris caſtle of — 


dal, till the arrival of the ear] of March. He knew. the 
queen, who had no artillery, could not force him in that 
caſtle, which was well fortified, and did not queſtion but 
the earl, his ſon, would ſpeedily come to his relief. | 

The queen was extremely troubled to ſee her enemy thus 
ſecured from all attack. As ſhe was then much ſuperior in 
number of troops, if the duke would have fought, the 
might have flattered herſelf with undoubted ſucceſs, But it 
was not certain, that after the earl of March's arrival ſhe 
ſhould be in the fame ſituation. For that reaſon, the 92 — 
lected nothing to provoke her enemy, and induce him * 
come out of his retreat. As ſhe did not deſpair of accom- 
pliſhing her defign, ſhe placed a body of troops in ambuſh 
behind a hill”. Then ſhe appeared before the walls of San. 
dal, provoking the duke all manner of ways, one while 
threatening him, another while {ending him defiances, and 
upbraiding him, that a man who aſpired to the * 
ſhould ſufter himſelf to be thus ſhut up by a woman. 

The duke of York had hitherto acted with great prudence 
and conduct. During the wars in France, where he had 
often commanded in chief, he had ſhewn no leſs wiſdom 
than true valour. Bur, on this occafion, he unfortunately 
ſuffered his courage to prevail, contrary to the opinion of 
his friends', who adviſed him to deſpiſe thoſe vain re— 
proaches. Probably his hatred to the queen led him, as it 
were, againſt his will, to commit an unpardonable fault in 
a general of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation. This, at leaſt Was 
the motive aſcribed to him by the hiſtorians. For my part, 
if I may be allowed to ſpeak my opinion, I own I think it 
improbable. I ſhould rather believe the want of provifions 
forced him to a battle, in order to avoid the danger to which 
he was expoſed. So, if he committed a fault, it was in ſhut- 
ting himſelf up in a caſtle, inſtead of returning, or meeting: 
his ſon, who could cafily join him. Be this as it will. he 
marched out of Sandal, and drew up his men on Wakefield- 
green, imagining that his courage and experience would ſup- 


tector of the realm. Hollingſh. p. 1303, Stow, p. 411. 


Or, according to others, twenty-two thoutand, Hall, fol. 182. Hol- 
lingſh. p. 1303. Among whom were the dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, 
the carl of Devonſhire, the lords Clifford and Roſſe. Hall, ibid. | 
f On December 2, leaving the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Warwick 
to take care of the king. Hall, ibid. Hollingſhead, | 
b On December 24. Hall, fol. 182. 


n She is ſaid to place an ambuſh on each fide Wakekeld-green, under the 
command of the ford Clittord and the earl of Wiltſhire. Erler main army 


was led by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, Idem. fol, 183. Stow, 


413. | | 
i Particularly fir Davy Halle, and the earl of Salifbury, Hall. fol, 182. 


. 
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ly the defects of his army. He was no ſooner drawn up, 
— he ſaw himſelf attacked by the queen's troops, which 
being more numerous than his, had a great advantage over 
him. Whilſt he was preſſed in the front by his enemies, 
ſtronger than himſelf, the ambuſhes roſe, and attacked him 
in the rear. That unexpected aſſault bred ſuch confuſion 
among his troops, that within half an hour they were routed 
and himſelf ſlain, valiantly fighting. The young earl of 
Rutland, his ſecond ſon, not above twelve years of age, fly- 
ing with his governor, was overtaken by the lord Clifford, 
who plunged his dagger into his breaſt, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt entreaties of the governor to ſpare the young prince's 
life k. Afterwards, the ſame lord Clifford finding the duke 
of York's body, cut off the head, and 3 it with a 

aper crown, fixed it on the end of his lance, and preſented 
it to the queen, who ordered it to be placed on the walls of 
. 

Thus fell the duke of Vork, above fifty years old w. It 
may be ſaid, never was prince ſo near a throne, and not in 
it, and that it lay in his own breaſt to take poſſeſſion, had he 
been willing to uſe the power he had in his hands. I ſhall 
not undertake either to condemn or juſtify his pretenſions. I 
leave the reader to paſs his own judgment upon the grounds 
already explained in ſeveral places. Unhappily for this 
prince, the Engliſh hiſtorians that wrote when the reſtora- 
tion of the boufe of Lancaſter was ſtill freſh, I mean in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. have put an ill con- 
ſtruction on all his actions. Thoſe that came after them, 
not content with taking the facts as they found them related, 
have likewiſe copied the reflections, and even the very in- 
vectives. They have thereby all unanimouſly given the 
cauſe for the houſe of Lancaſter, inſtead of leaving their 
readers at liberty to paſs an impartial judgment upon ſo dith- 
cult a caſe, the decifion whereof, ſhould the ſame thing hap- 
pen again, would be no leſs perplexing at preſent than it was 
formerly. The earl of Saliſbury having the misfortune to be 
taken priſoner in the battle, was carried, notwithſtanding his 
wounds, to Pontefract, where he loſt his head on the ſcaf- 
fold ®. The queen ordered it to be ſet on a pole near the 
duke of York's. 

[1461] Such was the ſucceſs of this battle, fought on the 
laſt day of December, near Wakefield e, from whence it took 
its name. The battle ſeemed to have firmly reſtored the af- 
fairs of the king and queen, and yet it ſerved only to haſten 
their deſtruction, and ſooner advance the houſe of York to the 
throne. The carl of March, hearing of the defeat and 
death of the duke, his father, was not diſcouraged. On 
the contrary, he reſolved to maintain the quarrel, let what 
would be the conſequence, and loſe his life, or execute his 
father's defigns. After what had paſſed, there was no me- 
dium, one of the two houſes muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of the other. The earl was then in Wales P, 
ready to march to the aſſiſtance of his father. His army was 
then three and twenty thouſand ſtrong, beſides what was left 
at London, under the command of the earl of Warwick, for 
the defence of the metropolis. So, finding himſelf ſtrong 
enough to go in queſt of the queen, he wiſhed for nothing 
more ardently than an opportunity to revenge his father's 
death. 

Whilſt the earl of March was taking this reſolution, the 
queen advanced towards London, with defign to ſecure that 
great city, which alone could influence the fortune of either 
party. But hearing on the road, that the earl of March be- 


x He is ſaid to have killed that day ſo many with his own hand, that he Edward IV. built a very neat chapel, in memory of thoſe that were cut of 


was thenceforward called the butcher. His father, Thomas lord Clifford, 
having been lain in the battle of St. Albans by the duke of York, this lord 
Clifford (as Grafton ſays) ſwore he would not leave one branch of the 
York line ſtanding. Leland's Col. vol. I. p. 45. 

! Refides the duke of York, there fell in this battle his two baſtard un- 
cles, fir John and fir Hugh Mortimer, fir Davy Halle, fir Hugh Haſtings, 
fir Thomas Nevil, &c. and two thouſand eight hundred perſons more. 
Hall, fol. 183. f 

n His corpſe was firſt interred at Pontefract, but afterwards in the colle- 

glate church of Fotheringhay. The duke of Somerſet (his chief opponent) 
aid of him, that if he had not learned to play the king by his regency in 
France, he had never forgot to obey as a ſubje& when he returned to Eng- 
land. By Cecily, daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmorland, he had, 
as ſome ſay, eight ſons (Henry, who died young; Edward earl of March, 
afterwards king Edward IV. Edmund earl of Rutland; John, William, 
and Thomas, who all died young; George duke of Clarence; and Richard 
duke of Gloceſter, afterwards king Richard HI.) and four daughters, 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 161. Sandford, p. 391, 392—402. 

„ His body, with that of Alice, his wife, ſole 4 wt and heireſs to Tho- 
mas Montacute earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon Thomas, (ſlain in the battle) 
were, in 2 Edw. IV. Feb. 16, buried at Biſham-abbey, in Berkſhire. * He 
had iſſue four ſons (Richard earl of Warwick, John marquis of Montague, 
fir Thomas, George biſhop of Exeter, chancellor of England, and then 
archbiſhop of York) and five daughters. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 

03s 
. A town in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, famous for its cloth trade, 
largeneſs, neat buildings, markets; and for the bridge, upon which king 


gan to move; the detaxhed*Jaſper Tudor, carl of Pembrokes 
to oppoſe the new enemy, whom ſhe did not imagine to be 
ſo ſtrong as. le Was. The earl of. March, being informed of 
the queen's motion towards London, altered his courſe, and 
inſtead of going toi meet her, took likewiſe the road to Lon. 
don, in order to prevent her. But having advice of the de. 
tachment ſent againſt him, he did not think proper to come 
between the two armies of his enemies, which muſt hare 
happened, had he continued his rout. So, coming to a ſud. 
den reſolution, he returned to meet the. earl of Pembroke. 
He met him near Mortimer's-croſs, in Herefordſhire; and 
as he was much ſuperior in number of troops, eaſily defeated 
him, and flew three thouſand eight- hundred of his men. 
The earl of Pembroke had the good fortune to eſcape, But 
Owen Tudor, his father, according to ſome; or more pro- 
bably, his younger brother *, being taken priſoner, was he. 
headed, with ſeveral others, in revenge for the earl of 83. 
liſbur yx. % A 30. W 

The news of the defeat - roma 6, e queen on the road 
prevented her not from continuing her march towards Lon. 
don. She believed, that appearing at the gates of the city 
with a victorious army, the ſhould ſo aſtonith'the inhabitant 
that they would of themſelves expel: the earl of Warwick, 
Indeed, the earl himſelf ſeems to have been of that mind, 
ſince he choſe rather to fight the queen thai remain in Lon. 
don, which, doubtleſs, he would not have done had he been 
ſecure of the city. The queen being arrived at St. Alban, 
received certain advice, that the earl of Warwick wiz 
marching towards her with his army, reinforced with a body 
of Londoners, and bringing the king with him. The 
queen's army confiſted of northern troops*, who committed 
ſuch.monſtrous ravages that it was one of the Chief reaſons 
why the Londoners choſe to join the earl of Warwick. If 
theſe troops had entered the city, they would have had every 
thing to fear from ſuch gueſts: * 11 

The two armies meeting near St. Albans, on Bernard's. 
heath, began a fight, which at firſt was, very-fiexce on both 
ſides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the wings of 
Warwick's army, either through - treachery, or for ſome 
other reaſon, not engaging in time, victory declared for the 
queen, and the vanquiſhed loſt two thouſand eight hundred 
ment. She had withal the fatisfaction to free the king, 
whom the earl of Warwick durſt not venture to leave at 
London. She uſed her victory with the barbarity too com- 
moa in civil wars, beheading ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
particularly the lord Bonville ® and fir Thomas Kiricl, 
though the, King had granted 'them their lives. As her 
troops had voluntarily liſted in her ſervice, without her 
having wherewithal to pay them, ſhe could not hinder them, 
after the victory, from plundering the town of St. Albans. 
Theſe northern ſoldiers declared, they had taken up arms 
only upon the promiſe of having the plunder of the country 
ſouth of the Trent. This declaration inſpired the inhabi- 
tants of London, and the neighbouring country, with a 
terror very prejudicial to the queen, Provifions being grown 
very ſcarce in her army, by reaſon of the great licentiouſ- 
neſs of her troops, ſhe ſent to the mayor of London for a 
ſupply, who, not daring to deny her at ſuch a juncture, or- 
dered ſeveral carts to be loaded. But as they were going 
out of the gate, the mob ſtopped them, and told the mayor 
they would not ſuffer proviſions to be ſent to an army which 
was come on purpole to plunder the country. The mayor 
not being able to help the diſorder, made his excuſe to the 


in this battle. The carved work of ſtone upon the chapel was very beauti- 
ful, but is now much defaced. On the right-hand of the road from Wake- 
field to Sandal, there is a ſquare plot of ground hedged in from a cloſe, 
whereon (before the civil war between king Charles and the parliament) 
ſtood a croſs of ſtone, where the duke of York was iflain. The owners are 
obliged, by tenure, to keep up that hedge. Camden. 

? He was then at Gloceſter, from whence he removed to Shrewſtury: 
Hall, fol. 183. Hollingſh. p. 1 304. 

And James Butler earl of Ormond, with a body of Welſh and Iriſh. 
This battle was fought on February 2. Hall, fol. 183. Hollingſh. p. 
1304. 

Owen Tudor, the ſon, was a monk of Weſtminſter. See p. 520, note * 
Hall, fol. 184. Hollingſhead and Stow ſay, it was fir Owen Tewther, (or 
Tudor) father of the earl of Pembroke. And, indeed, there is no manner 
of improbability or contradiction in ſuppoſing it to have been him. For 
from the year 1423, or 1424, (when it is probable he was married) to 
1460, there are but thirty- ſix or thirty-ſeven years; and ſuppoſing he was 
twenty or twenty-five when he married, he might very well live till 1460. 
and not have been a very old man, 

* Welſh, Scots, and Iriſh, beſides Engliſh, Stow, p. 413. | 

Two thouſand three hundred; and no man of note amongſt them, ex- 
cept fir John Grey, of Groby, firſt huſband of Elizabeth Woodville, mar- 
ried afterwards to king Edward IV. Hall, fol. 184. 

» He was one of thoſe who had the cuſtody of the king, after he was 
taken at St. Albans, and had ſtayed with him at his requeſt, and upon pro- 
miſe of being fate, Hall, fol. 184. | 
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queen , and gave her hopes of being received into the 
city as ſoon as the pcople were appeaſed. 

Whilſt the queen, at St. Albans, was treating with the mayor 
of London, the earl of March was advancing with all poſ- 
fible diligence, to inſpire the Londoners with a reſolution to 
keep their gates ſhut againſt the queen, on account of the 
approaching aſſiſtance. And indeed, the news of his march 
did not a little contribute to prolong the negotiation between 
the queen and the mayor, which ruined her affairs. When 
ſhe heard the earl of March was approaching, and had 
ſtrengthened his army, with the remains of the earl of War- 
wick's *, ſhe choſe to retire into the north. Beſides that ſhe 
was inferior to her enemy, ſhe was juſtly apprehenſive of not 
being received into London, and of being obliged to join 
battle at the gates of the city, too well inclined to favour 
1 

The earl of March overjoyed that the queen voluntarily 
gave him u the metropolis, entered as in triumph, the be- 
ginning of March. He was received with the acclamations 
of the citizens, who, ſeveral years fince, had been going to 
declare againſt the court. The caution wherewith the late 
duke of York had thought fit to e had been ſo much 
to his prejudice, that his ſon's friends judged it abſolutely 
neceſſary to place him at once on the throne. After ſundry 
conſultations, they reſolved not to be expoſed to the delays 


of a parliament, but to proceed to an extraordinary election, 


firſt by the people, and then by the nobles. They were of 
opinion, that the method could be juſtified by the act of 
parliament, confirming the agreement between the King and 
the duke of York, and that it was unnecclfary to ſtay for a 
freſh confirmation. | | $i 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Warwick V drew 
up his army in St. John's fields amongſt throngs of people, 
whom ordering to be caſt into a ring round him, he read 
aloud the agreement between the king and the duke of York, 
with the act of parliament, whereby it was confirmed. That 
done, he told the people, Henry had notoriouſly violated 
the agreement, and ſo forfeited, according to the act of par- 
liament, his right to the crown. But after all, I do not ſee 
upon what foundation he could charge the king with the 
queen's proceedings, ſince he was all the while as a priſoner 
at London : neither was he any more nis own maſter after 
he was with the queen. Be this as it will, the earl of War- 
wick raiſing his voice aſked the people, who ſtood round 
him, whether they would have Henry of Lancaſter for king ? 
The whole multitude crying out, no, no: he then aſked, 
whether, according to that ſettlement, they would have Ed- 
ward, ſon of the late duke of York, to reign over them ? 
To which, all the people anſwered with acclamations, ex- 
prefling their conſent. | 

This firſt ſtep being taken, and the people's mind (as was 
pretended) ſufficiently known, a great council was called of 
the biſhops, lords, gentlemen and magiſtrates, in and about 
London 2. Edward being preſent in the aſſembly, ſer forth 
his title to the crown, as well by birth, as by the foremen- 
tioned agreement, and defired it might be adjudged to him. 
It would have been great boldneſs, to diſpute his pretenſion 
at ſuch a juncture. So, with one conſent the aſſembly de- 
clared that Henry of Lancaſter having forfeited his right of 
eajoying the crown during life, by the breach of the ſolemn 
agreement with the duke of York, ratified by the parliament 
it was devolved to Edward, eldeſt ſon of the duke of York. 
Upon this declaration, the crown was offered the duke, who 


accepted it, modeſtly confeſſing his inſufficiency ; and ad- 


ding, that though his youth and inexperience made him ap- 
prehenfive of taking upon him ſo weighty a charge, he would 
however, with God's affiſtance, uſe his utmoſt endeavours 


to render his people happy. On the morrow, he went in 


By the recorder, the ducheſs of Bedford, the lady Scales, and ſome 
biſhops, Hollingſhead, p. 306, Hall, fol. 184. : 

* Which he met at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordſhire, Ibid. Stow, p. 
414. 

This was done on March 2, by the lord Falconbridge, who took the 
muſters. See Hall, fol. 185, Stow, p. 415. 

* Which met at Baynard's caſtle. Hall, &c. Ibid. | 

* Then he went in proceſſion, under a canopy, to the abbey, and was 
Placed in the choir as king, whilſt Te Deum was fung; after which he made 
the uſual offerings, That done, he returned by water to St. Paul's, and 
lodged in the bithop's palace. Ibid. fol. 185, Stow, p. 415. Rapin by 
2 ſays, he ſat in the king's ſeat at St. Paul's, with the ſcepter in his 
and, 

In the firſt parliament of his reign, the queen mother came and fat 
among the lords, with the young king in her lap, 

* The moſt remarkable things during this reign were theſe : the art of 
printing being found out at Mentz, in Germany, by John Guttenbergen, 
was brought into England by William Caxton, of London, mercer, who firſt 
practiſed the ſame in the abbey of Weſtminſter, in 1471. Hall, fol. 170. 
Stow's Ann. p. 404. 

In the 23d year of this reign, it was enacted in parliament, that when 
Wheat was told for tix thillings and eight pence the quarter; rye for four 


proceſſion to St, Paul's, [and from thence was conducted in 
great ſtate to Weſtminſter-hall, ] where he ſat in the king's 
ſcat, with the ſcepter of St. Edward in his hand*. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having aſked the people, whether 
they would have Edward earl of March for king, the people 
anſwered with loud acclamations. Then the king took the 
homage of the lords that were preſent. The ceremony con- 
cluding with finging Te Deum, Edward was conducted with 
great ſolemnity to the biſhop's palace, where Henry uſed to 
lodge, when he was within the walls of the city. Next day, 
being the 5th of March, he was proclaimed in London, and 
the neighbouring towns, by the name of Edward IV. 

Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. which had laſted 
thirty-cight years and a half, without his ever intermeddling 
with the adminiſtration of the public affairs. It does not even 
appear, that he was upon any occaſion, much moved with 
events, which however were for the moſt part ſuch as would 
affect a prince of a different character. He was fitter for a 
private life than a crown, His great and only defect was a 
natural imbecility, which rendered him incapable to govern 
of himſelf, Ever ruled by thoſe who managed the affairs in 
his name, his capacity reached not to ſee the conſequences 
of the counſels given him, which to him ſeemed always 
good, Herein, he was different from the king his father, 
whole genius was always ſuperior to that of his miniſters. 
As to the reſt, he was chaſte, temperate, extremely religious, 
abhorring injuſtice and cruelty. It was theſe virtues that 
have ſerved for foundation to the praiſes beſtowed on him 
by ſeveral hiſtorians, and which have made ſome confider 
him as a true ſaint, Indeed, theſe virtues would have ren— 
dered him an accompliſhed prince, had they been attended 
with the qualifications of a ſovereign. But being alone, they 
ſerved only to make him an honeſt man, and withal, a very 
indifferent King, not to ſay worſe, His incapacity rendered 
him contemptible to his ſubjects. Bur the innocency of his 
lite, never ſuffered their contempt to turn to hatred, 

During the firſt years of his reign, his affairs were in a 
proſperous ſtate, becatiſe they were managed by the dukes 
of Bedford and Gloceſter, his uncles, princes of great abili- 
ties, and who had his intereſt at heart. And if even in their 
life-time, his affairs began to decline, it may be ſaid to be 
owing, not ſo much to their fault, as to ſome unforeſeen ac- 
cidents, which all the prudence in the world could not have 
prevented. After the death of the duke of Bedford, Henry 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed by the cardinal of Wincheſter; 
and the duke of Suffolk, who, acting not by the ſame mo- 
tives, and regarding only their own affairs, compleated his 
ruin. Afterwards, queen Margaret by her uncommon abili- 
ties, might have reſtored his affairs, but the King's glory, 
and the nation's intereſt, were leaſt in her thoughts. Her 
ſole view was to graſp all the power, and uſe the king's 
name to authorize her paſſions. The miniſters ſhe employed, 
were all of the fame character. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that the king's affairs ſhould run ſo ſwiftly into confuſion. 
'The death of the duke of Gloceſter, will be an indelible 
ſtain in Margaret's reputation, and unhappily; that crime 
reflected but too much upon the king himfelf, ſince he had 
not the reſolution to oppole it, or puniſh the authors. Ac- 
cordingly, it was manifeſt, that heaven took public ven- 
geance of that murder, by the civil wars which enſued, and 
which occaſioned the ruin of the king, the queen, the prince 
their ſon, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 8 

Henry VI. was thirty-nine years and about à quarter old, 
when he was diſpoſſeſſed of a crown, which he had enjoyed 
almoſt from his very birth v. He ſtill lived long enough to 
be the ſport of fortune, as will be ſeen in the following reign. 
Edward his fon, prince of Wales, was in the ninteenth year, 
at the time of this cataſtrophe s. 


fillings and barley for three ſhillings ; it ſhould be lawful to export the 
ſaid kinds of corn into foreign parts without licence. In the year 1454, 
there was ſuch plenty of corn, that a quarter of wheat was commonly 1old 
for twelve or fourteen pence ; and a quarter of malt for fixteen or ſeventeen. 
pence at moſt, Stow's Ann. p. 398. | 
Queen Margaret began Queen's college in Cambridge, whith was finiſhed 
by Edward I'Vit's queen her enemy.—Archbiſhop Kemp, built the divinity 
ichool at Oxford, as it now ſtands, and St. Paul's crots.—William Eaſt- 
field, mayor of London, built at his own charge the water conduit in Flcet- 
ſtreet ; and John Wells, mayor of London, the conduit, commonly called 
the ſtandard in Cheap.—In the year 1446, fir Simon Eyre; mayor of Lon- 
don, built Leadenhall, to be a common garner for the city. Stow's Sur- 
vey, B. V. p. 120.—In 1453, fir John Norman, mayor ot the tame, went 
by water to Weſtminſter to take his oath; being the firit that went in that 
manner; For before that time they rode on horſeback. Idem. p. 121. 


I, In this and the two foregoing reigns, the parliament was reformed in 
many particulars, as appears by the ftatutes, Firſt, in point of elections, 
the parhament 7 Henry IV. and (25 Henry VI.) ordained, „ That the 
election of knights ſhall be at the next county court; atter the writ delivered 
to the ſheriff, and that the names of the perſons elected ſhall be returned, 
by indenture, between the ſheriff and the electors.” Tius the ſheriff way 
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to do, under penalty of one hundred pounds, and a year's impriſonment, with- 
out bail or mainprize, beſides damages for falſe returns, (11 Henry IV. 8 
Henry VI. 23 Henry VI.) Thus the election was reduced; but the per- 
| ſons were not as yet, for hitherto any Engliſhman had right to give or receive 
a vote whereſoever he reſided. But (1 Hen. V. 8 Hen. VI.) the parlia- 
ment reduced theſe alſo to their proper counties, or elfe rendered them un- 
capable to vote or ſerve for any county: and the like order was made for the 
boroughs, (23 Henry VI.) „That no perſon muſt ſerve for any city or 
borough, nor give vote in electing ſuch as ſhall ſerve for that town, unleſs 
they be both free and reſiants within that city or borough,” This was a 
ſeaſonable law, for the times of Henry IV. had taught men that a king that 
hath ſoldiers diſperſed over the kingdom can eaſily ſway the county courts, 
and make ſuch parliaments as they pleaſe, However, this was not enough: 
for all electors, though of the meaneſt ſort, could do as much hurt with 
their vote, as thoſe of the beſt ſort could do good by theirs, This made 
elections much ſubject to confuſions and parties, and rendered the parlia- 
ment leſs confiderable. Hence (in 8 Hen. VI.) it was ordained, © That 
no man ſhould give his vote in elections in the county, unleſs he had forty 
ſhillings yearly in free lands or tenements, and this is to be teſtified upon 
oath of the party.” And more plainly, two years after, (10 Hen. VI.) it 
was ordered, „ That the ſaid lands ſhould be within the county,” Thus 
the freemen yielded up their liberty of election to the freeholders, poſſibly 
not knowing what they did. But this change was no leſs good than great. 
1ſt. It prevented parties, tumults, and bloodſhed; for the preface of the 
ſtatute — the meaneſt held himſelf as good a man as the greateſt in the 
county. 2dly, Where the multitude prevails, the meaner fort are ſuperior; 
and theſe (generally ignorant) cannot judge of perſons nor times; but be- 
ing, for the moſt part, led by faction or affection, rather than by right un- 


derſtanding, make ſuch elections as are either inconvenient or 
the ſtate. 4dly, There is no leſs equity in the change than polic 
what can be more reaſonable than that thoſe men only ſhould — 5 5 
votes in election of the common-council of the kingdom, whoſe * thei 
chargeable with the public taxes and aſſeſſinents, and with the — 5 
thoſe per ſons that are choſen for the public ſervice? But, above 4 
advancing of the freeholders was beneficial to the freemen of En in this 
thongh, — 7 they conſidered it not. Firſt, it abated the power yo 
lords and great men, who held the inferior fort at their devotion ey wy 
of their poſſeſſions by their will. adly. It raiſed the ſpirit of he eee 
fort to public regards, and, by a kind of ambition, to aſpire to the 0 
of a freeholder, in order to be ſomewhat in the commonwealth, And des 
teaving the meaneſt rank, racked to the very dregs, they become leſs thug 
derable, and more ſubject to the coercive power; whilit, in the mean the” 
the freeholder, now advanced to the degree of a yeoman, becomes n * 
careful to maintain correſpondency with the laws, than he was induſtrio ” 
attain his degree. Laſtly, to bind all the reſt, a negative law was __ 
(23 Hen. VI.) That the perſons elected in the county muſt not be of db 
degree of a yeoman, but of the moſt noted knights, eſquites, or gen — 
of the . which tacitly implies, it was too common to advance thy; 
the meaner fort. The perſon thus agreed upon, his entertainment ns = 
accordingly; and therefore the manner of taxing in full county, and ler; 
the rate of wages for their maintenance, is reformed and ſettled, (23 Hen 
VI.) 5 And laſtly, their perſons are put under the protection of the lau wap 
eſpecial manner; and a penal law is made (11 Hen. VI.) againiſt force u 2 
their perſons, either in going to, or attending the parliament, Thus = 
in theſe times of confuſion, a foundation was laid of a more uniform * 
ment in future times than England hitherto had ſeen. * 
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II. In the firſt year of Henry VI. a pound weight of gold, of the old 
ſtandard, was coined into forty-five rials of ten ſhillings, or a proportion- 
able number of half rials, and quarter, or farthing rials, at five ſhillings, 
and two ſhillings and ſix-pence. Theſe rials gave him crowned with an im- 
perial crown, ſeated on the throne, with a ſcepter and globe, inſcribed, nz x- 
RICUS DEI GRA. REx. ANL. ET FRAN, DNS. HIB, Reverſe the arms of 
France and England quarterly, InEs Us. AVTEM . TRANSIENS, &c, (See 
fig. 1.) By the ſame indenture, inſtead of nobles, and half nobles, were 
coined fixty-ſeven and a half to the pound, angels, at fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence, or a proportionable number of angelets, at three ſhillings and four- 
pence, Conſequently the pound troy was coined into twenty-two pounds 
ten ſhillings, by tale. The angels were impreſſed with Michael and the 
dragon. HENRIC. DI GRA. REX ANL. z. FRA, Reverſe, a ſhield, with 
the arms of France and England quartered, in a ſhip, having a croſs for a 
maſt; on one fide, the letter n, on the other, the roſe. PER cRVCE TVA 
SALVA NOS XRE. RED, (See fig. 2.) The falut was a French coin, like 
his father's, and very much relembled the ſilver groat, which he likewiſe 
coined in that kingdom, ſay ing that the groats wanted the angel and virgin 


A DISSERTATION on the 


HE actions of Joan of Arc, commonly called the 

Maid of Orleans, made formerly a great noiſe in the 
world. We find them diſperſed in the hiſtories of France 
and England, with circumitances all ſavouring of prodigy. 
Moſt of the writers upon this ſubject have ſcarce left their 
readers the liberty of reaſoning and judging. They have 
expreſly decided, ſome, that Joan of Arc was inſpired by 
God, others, that ſhe was an inſtrument of the devil. But 
even in this difference, they all agree to infinuate, that what 
the did could not be performed without a ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance. However, impartial and unprejudiced readers 
find great difficulties in both theſe opinions. As they do not 
ſec wherein religion can be concerned in Joan's actions, they 
think it equally hard to believe, that God ſhould either ſu- 
pernaturally raiſe this maid in favour of Charles VII. or give 
the devil an extraordinary power to make her his inſtrument, 
to ruin the affairs of the Engliſh in France. Hence ſeveral 
have been induced to embrace a third opinion, that the pre- 
tended inſpiration of Joan of Arc, was only a contrivance 
thought proper to produce the effect, it did indeed produce. 
This diverſity of opinions, joined to the marvellous viſible in 
the actions of a country girl, very naturally raiſes a curioſity 
to know what may be relied on. Wherefore I am per- 
{caded, it will not be unacceptable fairly to examine the mat- 
zer, with the ſole view of diſcovering, as far as poſſible, the 


over the ſhield, and inſtead of currsTys vixcir, had sir NOMEN Dowtyt 
BENEDICTVM. By the indenture of the ſame firſt year of Henry VI. the 
ſilver money was of the old ſtandard, one . and twelve groats to 
the pound, making, in tale, thirty- ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, or a propci- 
tionable number of half- groats, ſterlings, haltpence, and farthings. These 
are diſtinguiſhed from all his predeceſſors, by the crown, he being the firſt of 
our monarchs that bore the arched crown, with globe and croſs upon it, 
(See fig. 75 Theſe were moſt coined at London, but there were other 
mints at York, Briſtol, and Dunwich, Dublin, Canterbury, and at York 
with the keys. The halfpenny has likewiſe the king's head very fair, 
H, b. G. ROSA SIE SPA, By indenture, the fourth of this reign, the value ot 
gold was brought down again to ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence, and the filver to thirty ſhillings. By another indenture of the lat 
year of this reign, it was raiſed again to thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, 
and ſo continued for near fifty years. In the thirty-ſeventh of this reign, 
braſs money was firſt coined in Ireland, but there is no perfect account fron: 
any author that has ever ſeen it. 


Maid of ORLEANS. 


truth. As I deſign to be as brief as the thing will allow, 
omitting the learning ſuch a ſubject is capable of I ſhall only 
relate the facts and teſtimonies which may clear the affair, 
and afterwards make ſome remarks upon the whole. They 
who are impatient te purſue the hiſtory of England, may diſ- 
penſe with reading this diſſertation, without fear of loſing 
any thing abſolutely necoſſary to be known. 

It muſt firſt be obſerved, that we have but one fingle co- 
temporary author, who gives an account of the maid of Or- 
leans. All the after writers have added ſomething to what he 
relates, in order to embelliſh their hiſtory. Monſtrelet is the 
author I mean. He was one of the retinue of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and had himſelf ſeen the girl. 
But he is extremely reſerved in what he ſays. He never 
gives his own opinion, and the reaſon is very evident. For 
Joan making her appearance when the duke of Burgundy was 
in alliance with England, Monſtrelet, with all of that party, 
did not believe her inſpired. But as he wrote not his chronicle 
till after the duke was reconciled to king Charles, he thought 
it not proper to combat in his writings the general opinien 
of the French, who were then his maſter's friends. On the 
other hand, as probably, in changing his party, he had not 
changed his opinion of Joan, he took care to ſay nothing, 
to make it thought he was under the ſame prejudice with the 


reſt of the French. It ſeems to me therefore that Monftrete* 
' | may 
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may be taken for a guide, who, whatever his opinion was, 
had ſaid nothing to render him ſuſpected. The truth is, he 
never ſays either that Joan was, or was not infpired, 

The ſame author has inſerted in his chronicle a letter 
written in the name of Henry VI. to the duke of Burgundy, 
to acquaint him with what paſſed at the trial and condemna- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans. This letter might be juſtly 
ſuſpected of partiality, if the facts it contains did not, for the 
moſt part, agree with the records of the trial mentioned here- 
after. So, this letter 18 a farther means to help us to diſcover 
the truth. 8 

We have a third means which is both the ampleſt and 
moſt conſiderable, Joan's examination and anſwers, of which 
the famous Stephen Paſquier, has given us the particulars. 
Paſquier ſays, he had Joan's original trial four Whole years 
in his hands, and what he has related was faithfully extracted. 
But we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh what Paſquier ſays as of 
himſelf, from the records of the trial. He was fo prejudiced 
in favour of Joan, that he could not help being angry with 
thoſe of his countrymen, who did not believe her inſpired, 
He ſays, they were worſe than the Engliſh, and extremely 
injurious to the honour of France. So, confidering only his 
private opinion, he may be ſaid to have juſtly rendered him- 
telf ſuſpected to one of the parties. But the trial itſelf is an 
original piece beyond all ſuſpicion, ſince we find there word 
for word, Joan's own anſwers to the articles ſhe was examined 

On. . 
"Monftrelet's chronicle, the king of England's letter to th 
duke of Burgundy, and the trial of the maid, are the three 
evidences which muſt be examined, in order to paſs a true 


judgment upon the affair. As to the facts diſperſed in the 


hiſtories of France and England, which are not drawn from 
theſe three fountains, I do not think they ought to be much 
regarded. It is evident, that the hiſtorians have copied, 
without any previous examination, thoſe that wrote before 
them, and that ſeveral have induſtriouſly embelliſhed their 
ſubject, by relating more wonders than there really were. 


If ſome are to be credited, Joan worked miracles, toretold 


future events, knew ſecrets unknown to all but the king, her 
heart was found whole and entire amongſt the aſhes of her 
funeral pile, and out of the flames which conſumed her body, 
was feen to fly a white dove, the emblem of her chaſtity, 
According to theſe hiſtorians, Joan had the command of the 
convoy which entered Orleans, and led the beſieged to the 
aflault of the Engliſh forts. By her ſole advice the battle of 
Patay was fought, and to her valour the French were indebted 
for their victory. In a word, they pretend Joan did all, and 
leave king Charles's generals only the honour of following 
her, and fighting under her banner. In all this they doubt- 
leſs exceed the truth. The ſureſt way is to keep to the three 
forementioned authorities, which it will be neceſſary to ex- 
amine. I ſhall begin with Monſtrelet, and cite ſome paſlages 
of his chronicle, effential to the point in hand, for 1t would be 
tedious to copy all he has ſaid concerning the maid, 


© Now in the year above mentioned, came to the king at 
Chinon, where he refided, a young damſel about twenty years 
old®, called Joan, cloathed and dreſſed like a man. She was 
born in the parts between Lorrain and Burgundy, at a place 
called Droimy d, not far from Vaucouleur. This Joan was 
long a ſervant at an inn, and had the courage to ride the 
horſes to water, and likewiſe to perform other feats which 
young girls are not uſed to do. Being turned away, ſhe was 
ſent to the king by a certain Knight, called fir Robert de 
Baudrencourt, captain under the king, at Vaucouleur, who 
furniſhed her with horſes, and four or five attendants. She 
ttiled herſelf Pucelle [or maid] inſpired with divine yg 
and ſaid ſhe was ſent to the king, to put him in poſſeſſion of 
his Kingdom, of which he was wrongfully deprived. She 
was in a very mean condition. She was about two months in 
the king's palace, whom ſhe ſeveral times admoniſhed to fur- 
nth her with men and aid, and ſhe would repulſe his ene- 
mies, and exalt his dominion. In the mean time, the king 
and his council gave no great credit to whatever ſhe ſaid, but 
took her for a mad woman, and not well in her ſenſes. For 
to ſo great princes and other noblemen, ſuch or the like 
words are very doubtful and dangerous, as well on account 
of the wrath of our lord chiefly, as of the ſlander from the 
talk of the world. All her words were in the name of God, 
and therefore many of thoſe that ſaw and heard her ſpeak, 
were ſtrongly perſuaded ſhe was, as ſhe herſelf ſaid, inſpired 
by God. She was ſeveral times examined by notable clerks, 
and other learned men of great authority, that her intention 


* She was then twenty ſeven years of age; for in her examination in the 
Jear 1431, ſhe declared ſhe was twenty nine years old, conſequeutly wher, 
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might be more fully known. But ſhe always kept to her 
Point, faying, if the king would believe her, ſhe would re- 
ſtore him to his dominions. When ſhe came before the 
king, there were preſent the duke of Alenſon, the king's 
marſhal, and ſeveral generals. For the king had held a 
council concerning the fiege of Orleans, and from thence 
went to Poictiers, and the maid with him. Shortly after, 
the marſhal was ordered to carry proviſions and other ne- 
ceſſaries to Orleans. Joan would go with him, and requeſted 
ſhe might have a ſuit of armour and man's clothes, which ſhe 
was furniſhed withal. Preſently after, ſhe ſet up her ſtandard, 
and went to Blois, where the rendezvous was, and from 
thence to Orleans with the reſt, She was always compleatly 
armed. In this expedition many came and liſted under 
her. And when ſhe was arrived at Orleans, ſhe was made 


very welcome, and many people were overjoyed at her 
coming.“ 


This is all Monſtrelet ſays of the maid, to her entry into 
Orleans. It may be obſerved, it was not ſhe that com- 
manded the convoy, but only that ſhe attended the marſhal 
with ſome who had liſted under her. As to the ſtorming of 
the forts, it ſeems at firſt from what he ſays of it, that Joan 
commanded in all the ſallies. But afterwards he ſays: And 
notwithſtanding that in theſe three aſſaults, Joan is reported 
by common fame to have had the chief command yet all or 
moſt part of the noble knights and captains were in them, 
who, during the ſiege were in the city of Orleans, and be- 
haved each for his part, valiantly, as warriors ought to do 
on ſuch occaſions.” He does not fail however, highly to 
commend her valour in ſeveral places. For inſtance, ſpeak- 
ing of the march of the French army, after rhe raiſing of the 
ſiege of Orleans, he ſays: “ Joan was ever in the front be- 
fore her ſtandard. And in all the marches, her fame was 
ſpread, as if there had been no other warrior but herſelf.” 

After his deſcription of the battle of Patay, he adds theſe 
words; “ and eſpecially Joan acquired on ſuch occafions fo 
great praiſe and reputation, that all people imagined, the 
king's enemies would be no longer able to refiſt her, and that 
ſhortly by her means the king would be reſtored to his whole 
kingdom.” 


In fine, not to cite too many paſſages of this author, it will 
ſuffice to obſerve, that when he mentions the inſpiration of 
the maid, he never ſays what he himſelf thinks, but always, 
that ſhe called herſelf inſpired. He is fo very cautious, that 
in ſpeaking what the duke of Burgundy faid to her, when he 
went to fee her after ſhe was taken, he pretends not to re- 
member though he was himſelf an ear witneſs. His words 
are theſe : “ The duke went to ſee her at the place where 
ſhe was lodged, and ſpoke to her ſome words, which I have 
forgot, though I was preſent.” It is ealy to ſee, the duke's 
words were reproaches for ſeducing the people, and menaces 
upon that account. But Monſtrelet chooſes rather to be ſilent, 
than to ſay any thing pro or con. 

He relates moreover, that a few days before Joan threw 
herſelf into Compeigne, ſhe had fought a captain of the duke 
of Burgundy's, called Franquet d'Arras, and having taken 
him priſoner, cut off his head. But he does not ſay, whe- 
ther juſtly or not, contenting himſelf with relating the fact 
without giving his opinion. 

When he comes at laſt to her condemnation he ſo ex— 
preſſes himſelf, that he does not diſcover his own ſenti— 
ments. He only tranſcribes the king of England's letter to 
the duke of Burgundy upon that occaſion. As that letter is 


an original which may help to diicover the truth, it will be 
proper to inſert it at length. 


Moſt dear and well beloved uncle. 


*© THE fervent affection which we are ſenfible you have, 
as a true catholic, for our holy mother church, and for the 
advancement of our faith, juſtly exhorts and admoniſhes us 
to notify to you in writing, what, to the honour of our ſaid 
holy mother church, to the ſtrengthening of our faith, and 
to the extirpation of peſtilent errors, has been lately in this 
our city of Roan, ſolemnly tranſacted. 

It is now well known almoſt every where by common 
fame, how the woman who called herſelf Joan the maid, 
had, for above theſe two years, contrary to the divine law, 
and the condition of her ſex, wandered about in man's 
clothes, a thing abominable ro God, and in ſuch dreſs, 
brought to our and your mortal enemy, and to whom and to 
thoſe of his party, churchmen, nobles. and commons, ſhe 
frequently intimated, ſhe was ſent from God, preſumptu— 


ſhe came to the king in 1429, ſhe was twenty ſeven years of age. Rapin. 
? 1: ould be read Dompre, Rapin. | 
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ouſly boaſting to have perſonally and viſibly converſed with 
St. Michacl, and great numbers of angels and ſaints of Para- 
diſe, at St. Catherine and St. Margaret. By this falſe inti- 
mation, and the promiſe of future victories, ſhe turned the 
hearts of many men and women from the truth, to fables 
and lies. She likewiſe wore arms appointed for knights and 
*ſquires, and ſet up a ſtandard. Moreover, ſhe demanded 
with great boldneſs, pride and preſumption, to bear the moſt 
excellent arms of France, which ſhe partly obtained; and 
bore in ſeveral incurſions and aflaults, as did her brothers 
alſo, according to report: namely, azure, two flower-de- 
Juces, or, and a ſword, the point upwards, fermed with a 
crown. In this ſtate ſhe took the field, and led men at arms 
and archers in bands and great companics, to commit and ex- 
erciſe inhuman cruelties, by ſhedding human blood, by 


raiſing ſeditions and commotions among the people, leading 


them into perjury, rebellion, ſuperſtition and erroncous opi- 
nions ; by diſturbing all true peace, and renewing mortal 
wars, by ſuffering herſelf to be honoured and reverenced of 
many as a faint; and by working other damnable deeds, too 
tedious to relate; which however were well known in ſeveral 

laces, and at which almoſt all Chriſtendom was offended. 
But God taking pity on his faithful people, and not ſuffer- 
ing them to remain long in danger, nor to continue in vain, 
pernicious, and novel opinions, which they had raſhly em- 
braced, has permitted, through his great goodneſs and mercy, 
that this woman ſhould be taken in your army at the fiege 
vou were carrying on at Compeigne, and by your good means 
put into our power. And becauſe we were immediately re- 
quired by the biſhop of the dioceſe where ſhe was taken, to 
deliver over to him as her ordinary ecclefiaſtical judge, this 
ſame Joan branded with the crime of high treaſon againſt the 
divine majeſty ; we, as well out of revercnce to our holy 
mother church, whoſe ordinances we juſtly prefer to our own 
will and pleaſure, as allo for the honour and exaltation of our 
holy faith, delivered her to him to be brought to her trial, 
without ſuffering our ſecular judges to take vengeance upon 
her, as we might lawfully have done, — the great 
damages and miſchiefs, the horrible murders, and deteſtable 
crueltics, with innumerable other crimes, ſhe had committed 
againſt us and our dutiful loyal people. The biſhop joined 
with him the vicar of the inquiſitor of errors and hereſies: 
and calling in with them a great and notable number of ſo— 
lemn maſters and doctors in divinity and canon law, com- 
menced with great ſolemnity and due gravity the proceſs of 
this Joan. After he and the inquifitor, judges of the cauſe, 
had tor ſeveral days examined her, they ordered her confeſ- 
lions and aflertions to be maturely conſidered by the maſters 
and doCtors, and in general by all the faculties of our molt 
dearly beloved daughter the univerſity of Paris, before whom 
the confeſſions and aſſertions were laid. By their opinion and 
determination, the judges found Joan guilty of ſuperſtition, 
witchcraft, blaſphemy againſt God and his ſaints, ſchiſm, 
and of greatly erring in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. And in 
order to reſtore her to the union and communion of our holy 
mother church, to cleanſe her from her horrible and perni- 
cious crimes and wickedneſs, and preſerve her foul from 
eternal damnation, ſhe was frequently and long, very cha- 
ritably and calmly admoniſhed to reject and caſt away all 
her errors, and humbly return to the way and paths of 
truth, or otherwiſe ſhe would greatly cndanger both ſoul and 
body. 

„KgBut the moſt pernicious and divided ſpirit of pride and 
outrageous preſumption, which is always endeavouring to 
deſtroy the union and ſafety of Chriſtians, ſo ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed this ſame Joan, that notwithſtanding all the holy doc- 
trine or counſel, or other mild exhortation, adminiſtered to 
her; her hardened or obſtinate heart would not be humbled 
or molliged. She {till boaſted, that all ſhe had done was 
performed by the command of God, and the holy virgin, 
who kad viſibly appeared to her. And what is worſe, ſhe 
world recognize no judge on carth, except God alone, and 
ine ſaints in paradiſe, rejecting the judgment of our holy 
father the pope, and of a general council, and the univerſal 
caurch militant, Whercupon, her eccleſiaſtical judges ſeeing 
her pertevere lo long, and fo obſtinately in her reſolution and 
pur; ole, ordered her to be conducted to the church, before 
tac clergy and pcople, there aſſembled in great multitudes; 
1a the preſence of whom, her wicked purpoſes were ſet forth, 
expoicd and declared, folemnly and publicly, by a notable 
docter in divinity, to the cxaltation of our faith, the extir- 
parion of errors, the edification and amendment of Chriſtian 


people. After that, the was charitably admoniſhed to return 


to the union of holy church, and reform her faults and 
errors, wherein ſhe was hardened, And therefore, the judges 


proceeded to denounce upon her, the uſual and cuſſoi 
ſentence in ſuch caſes. But before the ſentence was * 
declared, ſhe ſeemingly began to relent, crying out 1 
would return to holy 4 This was readily and idle 
heard by the judges and clergy, who kindly received 
ber; hoping by that means, her ſoul and body would be 
ſaved from perdition and torment. 'Then ſhe A . 
the ordinance of holy church, abjured with her own m ny 
her ertors and deteſtable crimes, and made a publick x; 
tation, ſigning the inſtrument with her own hand, A, 
thus, our compaſſionate mother holy church, rcjoicins dies 
this penitent finner, glad to find and reſtore this trayeq nn 
loſt ſheep to the reſt of the fold, condemned her to do pe 
nance in priſon. But hardly was ſhe there, before the be of 
her pride, whieh ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, re-kindled into 
peſtiterous flames by the ſuggeſtions of the enemy. And pre. 
ſently, the unfortunate Joan relapſed into her former errors 
and follics, which ſhe had abjured and recanted. 

For this reaſon, according to the decrees and orders gf 
holy church, ſhe was again publicly preached, that ſhe mij 
not hergafter infect the reſt of the members of Chriſt, And 
as ſhe was relapſed into her wonted wretched crimes and 
faults, ſhe was delivered over to the ſecular arm, and con. 
demned to be burnt. Perceiving her end to approach, ſhe 
plainly owned and confeſſed, that the ſpirits which, ſhe ſaid 
appeared to her ſeveral times, were evil and lying ſpirits, 
and that their frequent promiſes to free her were falſe. 80 
ſhe acknowledged, ſhe had been deceived and mocked bo 
theſe ſpirits, and purſuant to her ſentence was carried bound 
to the old market place in Roan, and publicly burnt in the 
fight of all the people.“ 
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Before we proceed to her trial, it will not be amiſs to ſee a 
letter, ſaid to be ſent by her to the king of England and 
his generals, before the ſiege of Orleans was raiſed. You 


have it as follows in the words of John de Serres, a French 
hiſtorian, 


“ King of England. 


* Do juſtice to the king of Heaven in his royal blood, 
Reſtore to the virgin the keys of all the good cities you have 
forced. She is come from God to demand the blood roya!, 
and is ready to make peace, if you are willing to do juſtice, 
and reſtore what you have taken away. King of England, 
if you will not do thus, I am chief of the war. In what place 
ſoever I find your men in France, I will malt them depart, 
whether they will or no. If they will ſubmit, I will take 
them to mercy. The virgin comes from the king of Heaven 
to drive you out of France. If you will not obey, ſhe will 
make ſuch a havock as has not been known in France theſe 
thouſand years. And be aſſured, the king of Heaven will 
ſend to her and her good men at arms, greater ſtrength than 
you can have. Go in God's name into your own country, 
Perſiſt not obſtinately in your opinion; for you ſhall not 
hold France to the king of Heaven, ſon of the holy Mary. 
But king Charles the right heir ſhall poſſeſs it, to whom God 
has given it, and he ſhall enter Paris with a noble train, 
You William Poullet, earl of Suffolk, John lord Talbot, 
Thomas lord Scales, lieutenants of the duke of Bethford, 
and you duke of Bethford, tiling yourſelf regent of France, 
ſpare innocent blood. Leave Ofienos at liberty. If you 
do not juſtice to thoſe you have injured, the French will 
perform the nobleſt exploit that ever was done in Chriſten- 
dom. Hear this advice from God and the virgin.“ 


This letter, wrote in a prophetic ſtyle, by a girl who pre- 
tended to be ſent from God, and appears ſo certain of the fu- 
ture, ought to contain nothing but what was afterwards 
found to be exactly true. And yet, there are predictions in 
it which were never accompliſhed. For inſtance, it is not 
true that the drove one fingle Engliſhman out of France. 
She further affirms, ſhe will make ſo great a havock, as bad 
not been known theſe thouſand years in France, Theſe 
words can relate oniy to the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, 
and the battle of Patay. But the firſt of theſe actions has 
nothing in itſelf extraordinary. That a garriſon ſhould make 
a ſally and drive the beſiegers from their poſts, is a thing too 
common to be reckoned a miracle. As to the battle of Pa- 
tay, ſuppoſing Joan had commanded the French army, 
which the did not, can that action be ſaid to deſerve to be 
expreſſed in the terms ſhe uſes? The Engliſh had only fix 
thouſand, and loſt two thouſand five hundred. That dete-" 
hardly bears any proportion to thoſe of the French at Crelly, 
Poitiers, Azincourt, the firſt of which was but a hundred 
years before Joan's time, and the laſt but thirteen or fourteen. 

It is further remarkable, that in her letter the ſpeaks as if 
ſhe were actually at the head of the armies of France, ** 
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the ſummoned the king of England to return her the keys of 
all the rowns in his poſſeſſion: And yet, the letter muſt have 
been wrote whilſt ſhe was only upon the march with the con- 
voy defigned for Orleans; which, inſtead of commanding, 
the obtained, fays Monſtrelet, as a ſort of favour, leave to 
accompany. I ſay nothing of her ſpeaking to the king of 
England, as if then a grown perſon, though he was but nine 
ears old, exhorting him not to perſiſt in his opinion, nor of 
her admoniſhing him to depart out of France, though he 
was then in England; theſe things may be paſſed over as be- 
ing in a prophetic ſtile, and taken as ſo many figures of 
ſpeech. But ſhe ſhould at leaſt have known the names of 
thoſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to, and not have called the carl of 
Suffolk Poullet, when his name was de la Pole. To miſtake 
the name of foreigners, may be eafily excuſed in common 

rſons; but I do not know whether it is pardonable in one 
who pretended to ſpeak in the name, and by the authority of 
God. Theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons, which it would be 
tedious to inſiſt upon, induce me to believe this letter was 
compoſed after the event, by ſome perſon that knew the 
maid had really wrote to the king of England, or the duke 
of Bedford, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 

Let us proceed now to the proceſs of Joan of Arc, as we 
find it in Paſquier. I fay to the proceſs, and not to the ſen- 
timent of that author, who lived too long after her for his 
teſtimony to be of any great weight. Ir ſuffices to ſay, that 
he every where ſpeaks ot her with great commendations, and 
believed ſhe was really inſpired and ſent from God to ſave 
France. Here follows her examination and anſwers, which 
] ſhall abridge as much as poſſible, without obſcuring the 

ſe. 

wr the firſt place, being charged to ſpeak the truth, ſhe 
replied, ſhe would ſay what concerned her father and mother, 
but not diſcloſe the revelations ſhe had told king Charles, 
though in eight days ſhe ſhould know whether ſhe might or 
no. — 
To the ſecond queſtion, concerning her name and family, 
ſhe anſwered, ſhe was of the village of Dompre, was called, 
in her own country, Jeanette, but in France, Joan of Arc. 
That her father's name was James of Arc, and her mother's 
Iſabella, &c. 

That ſhe was then about twenty-nine years old. 

That ſhe was by trade a ſempſtreſs and ſpinſter, and not a 
ſnepherdeſs. 

That ſhe went every year to confeſſion. 

That ſhe frequently heard a voice from heaven, and in the 
place where ſhe heard it ſaw alſo a light, which ſhe took for 
an angel. That the voice had often warned her to go into 
France, and raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. That ſhe ſhould go 
to Robert de Baudricourt, captain of Vaucouleurs, who 
would give her a guard to conduct her, which ſhe did ac- 
cordingly. 

She added, ſhe knew God loved the duke of Orleans, and 
ſhe had received more revelations concerning him, than any 
perſon living, except the king. | 

Item, She confeſſed ſhe was engaged in a ſkirmiſh before 
Paris on a holy day, and being aſked whether that was right, 
ſhe anſwered, Go on. |: 

Being aſked when ſhe heard the voice laſt, ſhe replied, 
Yeſterday, three times, in the morning, at the time of veſ- 
pers, and when the Ave Maria bell rung in the evening. 
Being aſked, whether ſhe had ever ſeen any fairies, the an- 
ſwered, No; but that one of her godmothers pretended to 
have ſeen ſome at the fairy tree near the village of 
Dompre. 

Being examined who they were that ſpoke to her, ſhe an- 
ſwered, St. Catherine and St. Margaret, and ſhe had fre- 
quently ſeen and touched them fince ſhe was in priſon, and 
kifſed the ground on which they trod. Moreover, that ſhe 


conſulted them about her anſwers. 


She ſaid further, ſhe had put on man's cloaths by the ex- 
preſs command of: God, and was wounded in the neck be- 
tore Orleans. 

Item, That within ſeven years the Engliſh ſhould leave a 
greater pledge than that before Orleans, and loſe all they 
poſſeſſed in France. 

That they ſhould ſuſtain in France a much greater loſs 
than what they had yet done by means of a great victory, 
Which the French ſhould gain over them. | 

Being aſked whether ſhe bore any coat of arms, ſhe an- 
ſwered, No, but only her ſtandard. That it was true, the 
king had given her brothers a coat of arms in a field azure, 
two fleurs-de-lis, or, and a crown in the middle. 

She added, that her father dreamt ſhe would go-with the 


ſoldiers, and for that reaſon kept her ſhort, and ſaid, he had 


rather ſec her drowned. 
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Then ſhe was charged with throwing herſelf headlong 
from the tower, in order to kill herſeif, whilſt ſhe was priſo- 


ner at Beaurevoir. She confeſſed the fact, but ſaid her de- 


ſign was not to kill herſelf, but make her eſcape. 

Whilſt her proceſs was in hand, ſhe deſired leave to hear 
maſs, and communicate at Eaſter. This was granted her, 
upon condition ſhe would put on women's clothes, but ſhe 
choſe not to communicate, rather than do it on that condi- 
tion. 


She was taxed with ſuffering herſelf to be worſhipped; 


but ſhe replied, if ſome people had kiſſed her hand or 


clothes, it was without her conſent. 

After theſe anſwers follow ſeveral others, which give oc- 
caſion to believe they were made to as many interrogations 
ſuppreſſed by Paſquier. 

That ſhe had talked with St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
at the fairy-tree, and not with the fairies, as ſhe had been 
accuſed, That ſhe began at thirteen years of age to converſe 
with theſe ſaints, 

That at twenty years old, ſhe hired herſelf at Neufchatel 
in Lorrain, to a woman that kept an inn, called la Rouſſe, 
and there led the beaſts to graſs, and watered the horſes, 
and ſo learned to ride. 

That whilſt ſhe was there, ſhe had a law-ſuit about a mar- 
riage, betore the official of Thoul, and carried her cauſe. 

That, after ſerving five years, ſhe feturned to her father, 
and againſt his will, went to Baudricourt, who made no ac- 
count of her for the two firſt months, but in the third gave 
her a guard of twenty knights, a ſquire, and four ſervants, 
to conduct her to Chinon, where the king was. 

The judges earneſtly prefling her to put on woman's appa- 
rel; ſhe replied, ſhe defired to have none of her ſex's clothes, 
but a ſhitt after ſhe was dead. 

Whereupon, ſhe was told ſhe ſhould be received to com- 
munion only in women's clothes, but ſhe refuſed to comply 
with that condition. However, ſhe conſented, at laſt, to 
take a woman's habit to hear maſs, provided the ſhould be 
allowed to put on man's clothes again. But as that favour 
was refuſed her, ſhe declared, ſhe would rather die than 
be dreſſed like a woman, contrary to God's expreſs com- 
mand, 

She ſaid, likewiſe, ſhe had promiſed the king to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans, and cauſe him to be crowned. 

She was taxed with being always againſt a peace, which 
ſhe owned, affirming there could be no peace concluded, un- 
leſs the Engliſh would leave France. 

The proctor, charging her with cauſing a ſword to be con- 
cealed in St. Catherine's church at Fierbois, and ſending for 
the ſame after ſhe had talked with the king, the denied ſhe 
had ever uſed any frauds. She owned, however, the had 
heard three maſſes in that church. 

Upon being accuſed of ſaying, ſhe was ſent from God to 
wage war, which was directly contrary to the will of God, 
ſhe anſwered, that in the letter ſent by her to the king of 
England and the princes of the blood, ſhe had firſt offered 
them peace. Paſquier, ſays, the letter is copied in the trial. 
But as he thought not proper to tranſcribe it himſelf, one 
cannot be ſure it is the tame inſerted by de Serres in his hiſ- 
tot y. | 

Upon being charged with putting to death Franquet d'Ar- 
ras, her priſoner, ſhe replied, he was a known robber, and 
condemned to die by the bailiff of Senlis. | 

Upon the charge of having ſeveral rimes communicated in 
man's clothes, and kneeled to the voice which ſpoke to her, 
ſhe confeſſed it all. 

The proctor accuſed her alſo of having ſeduced many peo- 

ple to ſuch a degree, that they reverenced her as a faint, 
cauſed prayers to be ſaid in the church to her honour, main- 
tained, that next to the holy virgin, ſhe was the greateſt of 
ſaints, and wore about them her image in lead or other 
metal. To this charge ſhe replied, that God ſhould be 
judge. 
Upon the accuſation of uſurping dominion over men, by 
making herſelf chief of the war, the anſwered, ſhe had done 
it to beat the Engliſh. Adding, her ſtandard was of linen 
or fuſtian, bordered with velvet, with a field ſemee of Fleurs- 
de-lis, and in the middle, the image of God holding the 
world, ſupported by two angels in white, and underneath, 
Jeſus Maria. | | 

Whereupon, her judges upbraided her that ſhe was in the 
wrong to aſcribe unto God ſuch vanities, contrary to the re- 
verence due to him, and aſked her, whether ſhe put her con- 
fidence in her ſtandard, to which ſhe replied, the placed her 
confidence only in him whoſe image it bore. 

After this, ſhe was aſked why ſhe held alone her ſtandard 
at the coronation of king Charles. She. anſwered, it was 
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but juſt, that he who had been in trouble, ſhould be like- 
wiſe in glory. : 

She was farther told, that being wounded before Paris, 
ſhe cauſed her armour to be hung up in the church of St. 
Denis out of oſtentation. She replied, ſhe did it from a 
motive of piety, according to the cuſtom of thoſe that were 
wounded in war. 

Laſtly, She was aſked, if ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment 
of the church militant. She anſwered, ſhe would, provided 
the church did not enjoin her what was impracticable. That 
ſhe could not in any wiſe revoke what ſhe had ſaid concern- 
ing her viſions and revelations, and if the church affirmed 
they were iltufions, in that cafe ſhe would not refer it to the 
judgment of men, but to God alone, 

The examination being ended, the judges drew a ſummary 
of her confeſſion. Containing, 


I. That being thirteen years old, ſhe ſaw St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, St. Margaret, and a great company of angels. 

II. That theſe ſaints adviſed her to go to king Charles, 
and to wear mens” clothes. | 

III. That ſhe choſe rather not to hear maſs and communi- 
cate, than put on woman's apparel. 

IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the judgment of the 
church militant, 

V. That ſhe pretended to foretel future contingences. 

VI. That ſhe knew ſaints by their voices, whom ſhe had 
never feen or heard before. 

VII. That ſhe was expreſly commanded by God to wear 
mens” clothes. 

VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a tower chufing 
rather to die than to remain in the hands of her enemies. 

IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but likewiſe touched 
bodily St. Catherine and St. Margaret, and kiſſed the ground 
on which they trod. 


The proctor having taken his conclufions upon theſe ar- 
ticles, it was ſaid by the judges, that what Joan of Arc had 
done was all a cheat, and the invention of the devil to delude 
the poor people : that ſhe was guilty of diſobedience to her 
parents, and of idolatry to the diſhonour of the church, par- 
ticularly, for chuſing rather to deprive herſelf of the body of 
our Lord than lay aſide mens' clothes. At this ſentence were 
preſent the biſhops of Coutance and Lifieux, the chapter of 
the cathedral ot Roan, fixteen doctors, fix licentiates, or 
bachelors in divinity, and eleven advocates of Roan. 

The ſentence being ſent to the univerfity of Paris was con- 
firmed by the faculties of divinity and the decrees, and 
Joan pronounced heretic and ſchiſmatic. Then the univer- 
ſity wrote to the king and the biſhop of Bayeux to defire ſhe 
might be put to death. It does not appear in Paſquier to what 
puniſhment ſhe was condemned by the firſt ſentence. All 
that can be ſaid is, ſhe was at leaſt excommunicated. How- 
ever that be, Joan being carried into the church, and placed 
on a ſcaffold was publicly preached, as it was called in thoſe 
days. All theſe preparations ſtriking her with great dread, 
ſhe cried out aloud, ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment of 
God and the pope. But finding what ſhe ſaid was not ſuf- 
ficient to revoke her ſentence or ſtop the publication, ſhe de- 
clared ſhe would ſtand to the church's determination: that 
fince ſo many wiſe and learned men affirmed her vifions came 
not from God, ſhe was willing to believe ſo too, which ſhe 
repeated ſeveral times. Then ſhe made a public abjuration, 
inſerted in the trial, but Paſquier thought not fit to give the 
contents. 

Upon her abjuration, another ſentence intervened, abſolv- 
ing her from the bond of excommunication, and condemning 
her to perpetual impriſonment by way of penance. After 
that, ſhe put on woman's apparel. But as ſhe had all along 
been very obſtinate with regard to mens” clothes, which ſhe 
wore, ſhe ſaid, by God's expreſs command, it was thought 
proper to try whether her abjuration was ſincere, by leaving 
2 man's habit with her in priſon. This expedient to her 
misfortune ſucceeded but too well, fince ſhe was no ſooner 
alone, than ſhe put on the habit. On the morrow, being 
found in that dreſs, ſhe was aſked the reaſon. To which ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe had put on her former habit by the expreſs 
order of St. Catherine and St. Margaret, and had rather obey 
God than man, Whereupon, an information was entered 
againſt her in the eccleſiaſtical court, and being declared an 
heretic relapſe, ſhe was delivered over to the ſecular arm. 
Paſquier ſays nothing of her confeſſion (according to the king 
of England's letter, that ſhe was ſeduced by lying ſpirits, 
who had promiſed to ſet her free). Indeed, this confeſſion is 
directly contrary to the inferences Paſquier would draw 
from the records of the trial, namely, that Joan was inſpired 
by God. He only ſays, ſhe was ſentenced to be burn; May 


31ſt, 1431. But as all the reſt of the facts, ment; 
the kirg's letter, exactly agree with the records of 
ceſs, I do not ſee why Paſquier's filence ſhould cau 
be queſtioned. | 

Numberleſs reffections might be made upon the exam; 
tion, anſwers, and behaviour of the maid. But not to * 
the reader's patience, I ſhall content myſelf with the follow. 
ing remarks. 4 | 8 

1. It is certain, Paſquier's view in what he has related b 
the trial was, to prove Joan's inſpiration. And therefore 
prejudiced as he was, he made no ſcruple to curtail in fra 

laces the queſtions and anſwers. This manifeſtly appears 
in that ſeveral of the anſwers have no connection with the 
queſtions, nor with one another. For inſtance, what ſhe 
ſays in her anſwer to the ſecond queſtion concerning the duke 
of Orleans, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome other queſtion which 
Paſquier was pleaſed to omit. 

2, It appears, that he has paſſed over in filence ſome of 
the anſwers. For example, it is ſaid in the ſummary of Joan; 
confeſſion, that ſhe had boaſted of ſeeing St. Michael, ang 
yet it is not mentioned in the examination. 

3. Paſquier would not tranſcribe Joan's letter to the kin 


oned in 
the pro. 
ſe this to 


of England, or her abjuration: papers however of no leſs | 


importance than all he has produced. Much more unyi}. 
ling was he to mention her confeſſion before ſhe died, that 
the was ſeduced or deceived. Theſe omiſſions give occafign 
to preſume that Paſquier ſought in Joan's trial not ſo much 
what might be of ſervice to diſcover the truth, as what he 
believed conducive to prove his opinion. And indeed, he 
multiplies words to draw from Joan's anſwers conſequences 
tavourable to his notion, and to ſhew that her predictions 
were fulfilled, and her aſſertions all true. He labours chiefly 
to prove by very weak arguments, that the duke of Orleans 
was, as the maid athrmed, greatly beloved of God. Among 
other reaſons he alledges this: that God had bleſſed that 
prince with two illuſtrious ſons, the one legitimate, after. 
wards king of France by the name of Lewis XII. the other 
natural, namely, the great general known firſt by the name 
of the baſtard of Orleans, and afterwards by that of earl of 
Dunois and Longueville. But every one knows, this laſt was 
natural brother, and not ſon of the duke of Orlcans men- 
tioned by Joan. It is ſurpriſing that a man ſo verſed as Pa. 
quier in the hiſtory of France thould be guilty of ſo groſs a 
miſtake. 

Having related ſuch facts concerning the maid as cannot 
be denied, fince they are ſupported by inconteſtable teſtimo- 
nies, nothing more remains, but to examine the three opi- 
nions upon this affair, in order to embrace the moſt probable. 

Moſt of the French writers maintain that Joan was really 
inſpired and ſent by God, and build their opinion upon theſe 
tour principal reaſons, The firſt is, the poſſibility of God's 
working ſuch miracles. But this point may be granted 
them, and yet they not able to draw any inference from the 
poſſibility of the truth of the fact. 

The ſecond is, Joan's own evidence, grounded upon her 
viſions of ſaints and angels. But this is the very thing in 
queſtion, and conſequently cannot be urged as a proof, 

The third reaſon is taken from her knowing king Charles 
in diſguiſe among his courtiers. This does not deſerve no- 
tice. Suppoſing, as a great many believe, that joan was 
perſuaded to act this part, it is eaſy to conceive, the might 
be very well inſtructed to know the king, though ſhe had 
never ſeen him before. 

The fourth is founded upon the accompliſhment of her 
prediction of the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, and the 
king's coronation, at a time when theſe events were ex- 
tremely improbable. This reaſon, added to her uncommon 
valour on all occaſions is doubtleſs the ſtrongeſt that can be 
alledged for her inſpiration. However, the objections this 
argument is liable to, very much weaken if not wholly de- 
ſtroy it. 

Firſt, it may be objected, it is ſhe herſelf, who ſaid in 
her examination, and after the event, that ſhe had foretold 
to the king the raiſing of the fiege of Orleans, and his coro- 
nation. We have obſerved, that Monſtrelet does not make 
her ſpeak ſo preciſely. He only makes her ſay to the king 
in general terms, that ſhe would exalt his dominions, and 
drive his enemies out of the kingdom; which however the 
did not perform, fince the Engliſh were not expelled out of 
France, till above twenty years after her death. 

Moreover, Joan ſays in her examination, theſe two things 
were revealed to her by St. Catherine and St. Margaret. 
I do not mean to conſider here, all the objections that ma) 
be made to this circumſtance. I am willing to ſuppoſe, 
God reveals ſometimes to the glorified ſaints what is to hap- 
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RAPINs HISTORY 
an ſhape to inform certain perſons thercof, and that Ca- 
_ 25 Margaret were of the number of thole glorified 
ſaints, though it cannot be affirmed with certainty. But it 
muſt be owned at leaſt, that God very rarely makes uſe of 
ſach means, and when he does, it is always for his own 
lory, or the good of his church, or in favour;pf ſome per- 
ſons very eminent for their holineſs. Now, in the war 
which was then waging in France, neither the glory of God, 
nor the honour of religion, nor the good of the church, were 
directly concerned: and Charles VII. for whoſe ſake, accord- 
ing to the ſuppoſition, God did fo great things, was far 
from being famous for holineſs of life. The diſpute between 
the two kings and the two parties, was purely about tempo- 
ral concerns. They both profeſſed the ſame religion, and 
could not tax one another either with ſchiſm or hereſy. It 
does not therefore appear, wherein it could be for the glory 
of God, or the advantage of religion or the church, that 
the realm of France ſhould be governed by a prince of the 
houſe of Valois, rather than by a king of England, deſcended 
by a daughter from the blood royal of France, A man may 
affirm, as much as he pleaſes, that the uſurpations of the 
Engliſh were ſo hcinous and manifeſt, that God's honour was 
concerned to make them an example of his juſtice. This 
is ſuppoſing the thing in queſtion. One need only read 
what has been ſaid upon this point in the reign of Edward 
III. to be ſatisfied that the ſuppoſition is not ſo manifeſt as 
18 pretended, but is liable to great difficulties. However, 
though it were undeniable that the Engliſh were real uſur- 
pers, can it be affirmed, that God's honour is concerned to 
puniſh in an exemplary and ſupernatural manner, the hei- 
nous injuſtices committed in the world? How many uſur- 
pations of provinces and Kingdoms are to be met with in 
hiſtory, without the intervention of a miracle to puniſh the 
uſurpers? In fine, Charles VII. or his ſucceſſors, do not ap- 
pear to have done religion any ſervice, to make it preſumed 
thar God had it in view in what he did by Joan's means. 
Beſides the French in thoſe days were no better Chriſtians, 
nor honeſter inen than the Engliſh. As for the perſon of 
king Charles VII. for whoſe ſake, it is pretended, God mi- 
raculouſly raiſed up the maid, all knew him to have been 
very immoral. To ſay nothing of the duke of Burgundy's 
murder, committed by his order, and in his preſence, contrary 
to the faith of a treaty ratified with an oath, is it not cer- 
tain, that at the very time Joan came to him at Chinon, he 
lived ia open adultery with Agnes Sorrel in the eyes of his 
whole court ? Are they princes of this character, whom God 
uſually honours with particular favours? If to all theſe rea- 
ſons be added Joan's confeſſion before her death, that ſhe was 
deceived, it will be ſufficient to ſhew, ſhe was not really 
inſpired. But I inſiſt not on this confeſſion, becauſe it is a 
diſputable point, as being ſupported ovly by the teſtimony of 
her adverſaries. | : 

I come now to, the opinion of the Engliſh, who obſti- 
nately maintain that Joan of Arc was a witch, and acted 
by the inſtigations of the devil. I ſhall only briefly obſerve 
that this opinion is liable to the very ſame objections as the 
foregoing, fince it is no leſs difficult to conceive why upon 
this occafion, God ſhould have given ſuch power to the 
devil. So whatever has been ſaid concerning her inſpira- 
tion may be applied to her witchcraft, and retorted upon the 
Engliſh. 

Fur there is a third opinion, which is not liable to ſo 
many difficulties. If it is ſuppoſed that in king Charles's ex- 
treme diſtreſs, himſelf, his queen, Agnes Sorrel, or ſome 
one of his miniſters, invented this contrivance, nothing will 
be more caſy than to reconcile the events with ſuch a ſup- 
1 The buſineſs was to revive the courage of the 

rench diſheartened by ſo many loſſes, and perhaps of the 
king himſelf, who was thinking of retiring into Dauphiné. 
Is it any wonder, that ſuch an artifice ſhould be uſed for 
that purpoſe? This is at leaſt as poſſible as the apparition of 
ſaints, or as witchcraft, A country girl of good ſenſe, (as 
there are many) of an undaunted courage, and who knew 
how to ride, may have been choſen. She may have been 
taken from out of the kingdom, that ſhe might be the leſs 
known, and impertinent neighbours not obſtruct, by diſco- 
vering her, che execution of the project. This being ſup- 
poſed, it will be eaſy to account for moſt of the things, which 
appear extraordinary in the maid. All the king ſays of 
her, and the ſecrets ſhe diſcloſes, will be only a conſe- 
quence of the cheat. Thoſe that are in the plot will not 


tail to extol her, and the reſt will be carried away by their 


authority. 


It muſt not however be concealed, that ſtrong objections 


may be made to this third opinion, which it will be proper 
to anſwer. 
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The firſt is, that it is only a conjecture. I own it: but 
it is a very natural conjecture in a thing, where it is ſo dif- 
ficult to diſcover the truth. The French ſay, ſhe was in- 
ſpired by God. This notion is demonſtrated to be full of 
difficulties, and highly improbable. The Engliſh affirm, ſhe 
was a witch, and acted by the inſtigation of the devil: this 
is no leſs hard to conceive. It is however certain, ſhe per- 
formed great actions. What remains therefore in order to 
explain the cauſe of the revolution in France, but to have re- 
courle to natural means, ſince the ſupernatural are fo doubt- 
ful, not to ſay worſe? In my opinion, this is a caſe, where, 
if ever, conjecture is to take place. ; 

The ſecond objection is taken from Joan's uncommon va- 
lour, which is repreſented as ſupernatural. To this it may 
be anſwered, much more was certainly aſcribed to her than 
ſhe deſerved, as appears by the teſtimony of Monſtrelet a 
cotemporary writer. A man muſt be very ignorant of the 
way of the world, not to know how apt we are on ſuch oc- 
caſions to run into exceſſes, and how capable ſuch a ſubject 
is of embelliſhment, It does not appear, by what Mon- 
ſtrelet ſays, that Joan ever commanded in chief. If that 
author ſeems to ſay it in one place, he unſays it in another, 
as may be ſeen in the paſſages before- cited. It is true, the 
generals carried her with them and placed her at their head 
to confirm the ſoldiers* prepoſſeſſion. So, ſhe had only to 
ſhew reſolution enough to keep always near them, and ſuch 
a reſolution cannot be accounted miraculous. And if the 
glory of all the ſucceſſes were aſcribed to her, where is the 
wonder, fince it was for the advantage of the king and all 
his adherents, | | 

The third objection is the ſtrongeſt, grounded upon the 
accompliſhment of Joan's predictions. She told the king, 
ſhe would cauſe the ſiege of Orleans to be raiſed, and 
himſelf to be crowned ; which fell out accordingly. On 
ſuppoſition therefore, that the whole was a contrivance, 
of muſt be ſuppoſed withal, that ſhe had the gitt of pro- 
phecy. 

To this objection, it may be replied in the firſt place, 
that the aſſurance, wherewith the French hiſtorians have ad- 
vanced that theſe predictions were before the event, is what. 
gives it the moſt ſtrength. Bur it muſt be obſerved that of 
the two articles, namely, the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, 
and the king's coronation at Rheims, the firſt only is atteſted 
by Joan herſelf in her examination without any mention of 
the coronation. In the next place, this atteſtation comes after 
the event; neither can it be well proved, that when ſhe 
waited on the king, ſhe gave him any aſſurance of raiſing the 
ſiege of Orleans. As E relates it, Charles does 
not ſeem to have relied on her promiſes, when he undertook 
to ſend a convoy to Orleans. Monſtrelet ſays, he was re- 
ſolved to ſend a convoy to that city, and that Joan defired 
to accompany it, which was granted her. Certainly, if that 
deſign had been formed ſolely upon her promiſes, ſhe would 
have had no occaſion to defire to be preſent at the execy- 
tion, fince in that caſe, the would have been the principal 
aCtreſs, 

But ſecondly, though Joan had foretold what is aſcribed 
to her, I do not know whether that will be a convincing 
proof. Upon ſuppoſition that ſhe was perſuaded to act this 
part, and had her leſſon given her beforchand, nothing was 
more natural than to make her tell the king, ſhe was com- 
miſſioned to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. The fiege was then 
the cauſe of uneafineſs to the king and the whole court. It 
was not known which way to ſave that important place, 
and conſequently, to give hopes of raifing the fiege was re- 
quiſite, in order to create a belief of Joan's coming from 
God. Herein nothing was hazarded but the reputation of a 
country girl, which would not have been regarded, had the 
affair proved unſucceſsful. As to the king's coronation, the 
hopes of that was likewiſe neceſſary to be inſtilled, fince 
the raiſing the ſiege was but a means to attain the chief 


end, which was to eſtabliſh the king on the throne of his 
anceſtors, 


In the third place, to Joan's predictions a very perplexing 
objection may be made. If the was inſpired by God to 


foretel the future, how came ſhe to be miſtaken ? She ſaid, 
ſhe would drive the Engliſh out of the kingdom, and yet 
they were not driven out till above twenty years after her 
death. She foretold, they would be expelled by a great 
victory gained over them by the French. Does not this raiſe 
the idea of a bloody battle, and an extraordinary victory? 


But where is this victory to be found after Joan's death? 


There is only that of Fourmigni, which happened twenty 
years after, and was, as I obſerved, very inconſiderable. 
She foretold likewiſe in her examination, that within ſeven 


years, the Engliſh ſhould leave a greater pledge than that 


before 
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before Orleans. I do not underſtand that expreſſion, un- 
leſs it means the loſs of ſome battle. But there was no battle 
within that term. Let us however give the words the moſt 
favourable ſenſe we can, and underſtand them, if you pleaſe, 
of the loſs of Paris. But this event happened five years 
after the prediction. Is it uſual for the Holy Ghoſt to mark 
thus the ſpace of ſeven years inſtead of five? Was it more 
difficult for him to foreſee this event would happen in five, 
than in ſeven years? 

Thus, all things conſidered, let the difficulties of the 
third opinion he compared with thoſe that ariſe from the ap- 
aritions of ſaints and witchcraft, and I imagine, they will 
found to be leſs in this than in the two other opinions, 

Befides, the inſpiration of the maid was not ſo generally 
owned by the French themſclves, but that ſeveral queſtioned 
it. The conſtable Richemont being upon the march to join 


the king before Baugency, the king prepoſſeſſed that he was 


coming with ſome ill defign, reſolved at firſt to go and fight 
him. But altering his mind he ſent Joan to meet and receive 
him. As ſoon as ſhe faw him, ſhe alighted and embraced 
his knees: whereupon the conftable ſaid theſe words to her, 
which plainly ſhew what he thought of her: * Joan, I am 
told you defign to fight me. I neither know who you are, 
nor from whom you are ſent, whether from God or the de- 
vil. If you come from God, I have no reaſon to fear you, 
for he knows my intention as well as yours. It you are 
from the devil, I have leſs reaſon to fear, and therefore do 
your beſt or your worlt.” 

The lord of Langey, in his treatiſe of military inſtitution, 
ſays that Joan's inſpiration was like Numa's pretended con- 
verſations with the nymph Egeria. 

Others have aftirmed, ſhe was perſuaded to act this part 
by the lords of the court. Du Haillan was of this opinion, 
who even relates ſeveral circumſtances, and then adds, 
Some have taken it ill that I ſay this, and put the French 
out of conceit with ſo holy and miraculous a thing, by en- 
deavouring now to turn it into fable. But I was willing to 
ſay it, becauſe time, which diſcovers all things, has diſco- 
vered this to be a cheat. Beſides, it is not a thing of that 
moment as to be received for an article of faith” | 

Pope Pius II. under the name of Gobelin his ſecretary, 
after relating the ſtory of Joan and her exploits, adds, “It 
is very difficult to affirm, whether this was the work of God, or 
the invention of man. Some think, the great men at court 
contending for the command, ſome one more wiſe than the reſt 
invented this contrivance, and perſuaded Joan to ſay ſhe was 
ſent from God, that none might ſcruple to ſerve under her.“ 


d In a MS, diſſertation on the Maid of Orleans, by de la Motte, late 
rector of Kettering in Northamptonſhire, the author thinks that Joan was 
neither inſpired by God nor by the devil, nor that the affair was wholly a 
contrivance to revive the courage of the French, but that it was entirely the 
effect of a warm head and a heated imagination. She was (he ſays) a 
downright viſionary and enthuſiaſt, and it is not to be concetved, what ſome 
people are capable of, under the power and poſſeſſion of that diſtemper. He 
obſerves, that the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm viſibly appeared in all her behaviour, 
and particularly throughout her whole trial; but that after her condemnation 
to perpetual impriſonment, her head grew cool, and being brought to a 
ſober temper, ſhe made a public abjuration: however, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw in 

riſon the man's habit ſhe had uſed to wear, ſhe returned to her old freaks, 
and declared ſhe was ordered by a viſion to re- aſſume that dreſs. Hence 
he concludes, ſhe deſerved rather pity than puniſhment, rather to be con- 
fined to a mad-houſe than to be burnt like a malefactor at a ſtake, He far- 
ther obſerves, it was a manifeſt injuſtice to uſe a perſon in that manner, who 
was taken ſword in hand fighting valiantly for her ſovereign, and who to all 
intents and purpoſes was a priſoner of war. If, (adds he) this comes to be 
allowed in war, if generals were thus to bring their priſoners to a trial for 
witchcraft or hereſy, and burn them alive, no body can be ſecure from the 
malice and cruelty of an enemy. He wonders at two things in this affair, 
1ſt, That the French king ſhould never claim her as a ſubject, nor ſo much 
as propoſe an exchange, to fave the life of one who had ſupported his ſink- 
ing ſtate. 2d, That he never offered to revenge her death upon the Engliſh 
and Burgundians that fell into his hands. Upon theſe accounts, the author 
15 induced to 8 the death of that famous virgin, and to believe there 
was ſome colluſion in the caſe. He obſerves that the biſnop of Beauvais 
who was the inquiſitor, and had power of life and death over the criminal 
was a Frenchman, and therefore inclined to be favourable to her: that it 
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In fine, there are French writers who have defamed 10. 
of Arc, and ſaid, the was corrupted by Baudricourt or FN 
' . » Or ace. 
cording to others by the baſtard of Orleans, or by X. 

illes, and that theſe three lords, with the duke of Ale; 
contrived the whole plot, Polydore Virgil favs, whey * 
found ſhe was condemned, ſhe pretended to be with Z 71 
and for that realon her execution was delayed for 2 
months. In a word, among all the hiſtorians both Act 
and modern, who have ſpoken of the maid, there are not 7 
to be found that agree in the facts concerning her. by 
But, ſuppoting Joan's inſpiration to be a human inven 
tion, it is not eaſy to determine whether the king was in the 
ſecret or was himſelf deceived. It may be Joan herſelf wa a, 
ceived by certain means but too frequently practiſed. For ni. 
part, I think this opinion very plauſible, confideringthe firnmel. 
wherewith ſhe anſwered her judges, when the muſt have . 
ceived her great danger. But after all, this is only conjectyr, 
I conclude from this inquiry that Joan's pretended inſpi. 
ration may juſtly be deemed a contrivance to revive the cy. 
rage of the terrified French. It is true, the project ſucccedad 
doubtleſs bxyond the expectation of the authors. 


Untra- 


How ever 


it is not very ſtrange, the courage of the French ſhould be 


revived, when they thought to fight under the particular 
direction of heaven. This is not the firſt time that ſuch an 
invention has produced the like effect. We meet with in. 
ſtances in the hiſtories of the heathen nations. The feigned 
apparitions of the Pagan gods and goddeſſes, were not yu 
tainly the immediate works of the power of God, and yer 
upon ſome occaſions, they produced wonderful effects. 

Before I cloſe this ſubject, I cannot help reflecting on the 
barbarity exerciſed upon Joan. It is not pollible to pive any 


colour to that injuſtice. As Joan was not a native of France, 


Henry could not pretend ſhe was his ſubject, and conlquenyly 
could treat her only as a priſoner of war. Upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, he could much leſs puniſh her for a ſchiſmatic, here. 
tic, or witch, though ſhe had been convicted. If the rule 
which the Engliſh would then have eſtabliſhed, was once re- 
ceived, every priſoner of war would be in danger of being 
condemned by his enemies for forged crimes, and ſacrifices 
to their malice, Charles VII. cauſed the ſentence to be re- 
verſed by other judges, and Joan's honour to be retrieved, 
which by ſeveral is alledged in proof of her innocence. Bus 
this is a weak argument, fince without ſtrong prejudice, the 
laſt ſentence can be no more depended upon than the fit}, 
This was paſſed by her enemies, whoſe intereſt it was to de- 
fame her, and the other by her friends, who found their 
glory and advantage in proving her innocent b. 


appears that there were no leſs than five weeks between the ſentence 
and execution; an uncommon reſpite, but very proper to cover the 
defign of her eſcape : that there is now to be ſeen in France, a deed of gi 
from the duke of Orleans to one Meffre Pierre © for that, to ſhew his 
loyalty to the king and the duke, he has left his own country with his fitter 
Joan of Arc, and had continued in their ſervice till the hour of her ab- 
lence,” Which laſt words, ſeem to imply ſhe did not ſuffer death, which 
the petitioner would never have omitted (had it been true) to ſtrengthen hi 
plea and make his merit the greater: that father.Vignier of the oratory de- 
clared, he had ſeen in Lorrain a marriage deed between Joan and the fieur 
des Armoiſes, who he ſuppoſes married her when ſhe returned to Lorrain. 
But what confirmed him the moſt in his conjecture, is the teſtimony of 
Mezerai, who ſays, that ſome time after the execution of the maid, there 
appeared a virgin in Lorrain, very warlike and expert in arms, who declared 
herſelf to be the maid of Orleans, was acknowledged as ſuch by her friends, 
had great honours done her, and was married to a noble perion by whom 
ſhe had iſſue, whoſe poſterity remain to this day. Montfaucon eludes 
the force of this account and of the deeds, by ſuppoſing the young vit- 
gin was not unlike Joan of Arc, and ſo might be miſtaken for her by her 
riends. The author concludes, that it is his belief that ſome effigy, or per- 
haps ſome female criminal was caſt into the fire, and that the maid remained 
in priſon till the death of her great enemy the duke of Bedford, and then 
was ſent back to her own country, by a private agreement between the biſhop 
of Beauvais and the king of France, which hindered the king from te- 
venging her death upon the Engliſh and Burgundians. : 

There are two ſtatues now to be ſeen in France of this celebrated maid; 
one at Roan, the other at Orleans, at which laſt place it is not ſafe nor pru- 
dent for an Engliſhman to appear on the anniverſary of her ſuppoſed cxe- 
cution, for fear of being inſulted by the mob. | 
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* DWARD was proclaimed the zth of March; 
[1461] and, on the 12th or 13th of the ſame month, 
he was obliged to put himſelf at the head of his army. 
Before his departure from London, a tradeſman was exe- 
cuted for ſaying, he would make his ſon heir of the crown“. 
Probably he added ſome contemptuous words againſt the new 
king, and expreſſed too much zeal for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. However that be, ſome have confidered this man's 
execution, in the beginning of his reign, as a preſage of the 
blood which was yet to be ſhed in'the quarrel of the two 
contending houſes. | 
Queen Margaret had acted with prudence, in not hazard- 
ing a battle at the gates of London, and in retiring among 
the northern people; who had hitherto. appeared firmly at- 
tached to the houſe of Lancaſter. They even gave her, upon 
this occafion, a fenfible' mark of their affection, by ſtrength- 
ening her army with recruits, nay, whole bodies of freſh 
troops. This was done with ſuch expedition, that in a few 
days the queen faw herſelf at the head of fixty thouſand 
men, in condition to expect her enemy, or even to march 
ainſt him. | 7 | 
Though Edward had been proclaimed at London, he was 
very ſenſible that ceremony made no great addition to his 
right, confidering how irregularly. it was performed. The 
nobles of his party, and the people of London, were not 
inveſted with power to give the kingdom a ſovereign : and 
therefore, he could not depend upon that extraordinary elec- 
tion, unleſs it was. ſupported with force. Henry VI. had 
reigned thirty-eight years, acknowledged for lawful king by 
all the Engliſh; and yet this right, which ſeemed ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, had not been able to maintain itſelf againſt a ſu- 
perior ſtrength. It was, therefore, eaſy to ſee that Edward's 
right, which had not greater advantages, would ſubſiſt no 
longer than crowned with ſucceſs. Matters prawns | thus, 
the two parties were once more to try the way of arms. 
Happy both, if one ſingle battle could have decided the 
bloody quarrel! Edward being young and lively, truſted to 
his courage and fortune. He was likewiſe excited to venture 
all, by the great men of his party, who having ſhewn ſo 
little regard tor Henry, ſaw no ſafety but in victory, He 
departed, therefore, from London a few days after being 
proclaimed Þ, and heading his army, marched towards the 
north, with a reſolution to go in queſt of queen Margaret. 
As ſoon as he was come to Pomfret, he detached the 
lord Fitz Walter © to ſecure the paſlage of Ferrybridge, upon 
the river Are, which was neceffarily to be paſſed, in order to 
Join his enemies. Fitz- Walter ſucceeded according to the 
king's defires, and poſted himſelf on the other fide of the 
river-with his detachment. In the mean time, Henry and 
his queen, who were at York, hearing that Edward was 
marching with all ſpeed, readily concluded it was to give 
them battle. This. was what they themſelves earneſtly 
wiſhed, ſince the gaining of a victory was the only means 
left for their reſtoration. They made, therefore, the duke 
ot Somerſet general of their army, and waited at York the 
ſucceſs of a battle which was to determine their fate. 


Meaning only, as it is ſaid, his own houſe, which had the ſign of the 
crown, Rapin, not knowing the jeſt, ſays, it was for ſaying, he would 
make his fon prince of Wales. The man's name was Walter Walker, a 
grocer in Cheapſide. Habington. p. 431. | 

> Having with him John Mowbray duke of Norfolk, William Nevil lord 
Fauobnbridge, fir John and Henry Ratcliffe, fir John Wenlock, John Stat- 
tord, Roger Wolferſtone, &c. Stow, p. 415%. 
© 7 here was at this time no lord Fitz-Walter; for Walter lord Fitz-Wal- 
ter died in 1432; and fir John Ratcliffe, ſon of Ann, daughter of the ſaid 
lord Fitz-Walter, had not ſummons to parliament till the if of Henry VII. 
This hc John, or his ſon, is probably the ſame whom Rapin, and other of 
eur hiſtorians, call, by anticipation, lord Fitz- Walter. Sce Dugdale's Ba- 
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The duke of Somerſet, hearing Edward had ſecured the 
paſſage of Ferrybridge, did not doubt that it was with inten- 
tion to fight, and to oblige him to do it with diſadvantage, 
reſolved to diſlodge Fitz-Walter, in order to have the river 
between him and his enemies. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
the lord Clifford was detached to recover the poſt ſeized by 
Fitz-Walter. Whether Fitz-Walter was guilty of any neg« 
lect, or was not timely ſupported, he could not withſtand 
Clifford's attack, who drove his troops over the river with 
great ſlaughter. Fitz- Walter, and the baſtard of Saliſbury 4, 
were ſlain in the action. At | 

The earl of Warwick, of whom I have had frequent occa- 
ſion to ſpeak, towards the end of the late reign, was conſi- 
dered as the ſoul of Edward's army. The king was looked 
upon as a valiant young prince, without experience, and the 
carl. of Warwick as the real general. Accordingly, all eyes 
were fixed upon him, to ſee by his countenance whether 
there was 2 to hope or fear. The news of Fitz-Walter's 
defeat being brought to the earl, he ſeemed to be under great 
conſternation, dreading this firſt check would diſcourage the 
army. He immediately haſted to inform the king, with an 
emotion, that plainly diſcovered how apprehenfive he was of 
the conſequences. But withal, to ſhew his fears were not 
perſonal, he ſtabbed. his horſe, and kiſſing the hilt of his 
ſword, made like a croſs, ſwore that though the whole army 
ſhould take to flight, he would alone defend the. king's 
cauſe. 7 ad | | 

Edward, perceiving the earl's concern, judged it neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the ill effects it might produce among the 
troops. Inſtead, therefore, of being alarmed at the news, he 
made proclamation, that all who defired it might depart : 
that he would reward thoſe that ſhould do their duty ; but 
there was no favour to be expected for thoſe that ſhould 
fly during the battle. At the ſame time, he detached 
William Nevil, lord Fauconbridge, to paſs the Are at Caſtle- 
ford, about three miles from — 4 with orders to 
attack thoſe who guarded the po lately loſt, Fauconbridge 
executed his 'orders with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that 
he paſſed the river at Caſtleford before the enemies had the 
leaſt notice. Then marching along the river, he met Clif- 


* 


ford at the head of a body of horſe, ſuddenly attacked him, 


and put him to rout. Clifford was ſlain with an arrow in 
the beginning of the fight, too light a puniſhment for his in- 
humanity to the young earl of Rutland, brother of Edward, 
at the battle of Wakefeeld. With him was killed, likewiſe, 
the earl of Weſtmorland's brother. The poſt of Ferry- 
15 bony thus fortunately recovered, Edward, who held 


himſelf ready, paſſed his army over the river, and immedi- | 


ately marched in queſt of his enemies. 

The two armies met on Palm Sunday ©, between Saxton 
and Towton f, where they drew up. Henry's army was 
ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and Edward's about forty thouſand . 
The air was darkened by the ſnow, which fell very thick, 
and was blown by the wind in the faces of the Lancaſtri- 


ans. Theſe began the fight with a volley of arrows, which 


being diſcharged too far off, did no execution ®, Faucon- 


ron, vol. I. p. 223; and vol. II. p. 28 55 

4 Son of Richard Nevill, earl of Saliſbury, Hall. fol. 186, 

e Which was March 29. Ibid. Stow, p. 41 5. 

f A ſmall village in Yorkſhire, 

s Forty-eight thouſand fix hundred and ſixty. Hall, fol. 186. | 

bd The 1caton of this was, Fauconbridge finding the enemy was blinded by 
the ſnow, ordered his men to ſhoot a volley of flight arrows, (provided on 
purpoſe) and then draw back. The Lancaſtrians, feeling the arrows, and 
thinking their enemies were nearer than they were, ſhot all their arrows, 
which tell ſhort ſixty yards, and ſticking in the ground, did them hurt when 
they came to cloſe fight, Ibid, ; 
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bridge, who commanded the van of Edward's army“, diſ- 
daining to fight at ſuch a diſtance, ordered his men to lay, by 
their bows and take to their ſwords, Whereupon, the ar- 
mies approaching one another, began a furious fight, wherein 
both ſides ſeemed equally brave and reſolute to exert their 
utmoſt to gain the . It would be very difficult to de- 
ſeribe this terrible battle at large; moſt of thoſe that have 
mentioned it, not underſtanding the art of war, have, in- 


ſtead of repreſenting the ſeveral circumſtances, given only a. 
confuſed idea thereof. Beſides, the two armies ate to be 


conſidered as truſting more to their courage than the expe- 
rience of their generals. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the 


Wg laſted from morning till night, and from thence it may 
e judged. how obſtinately it was fought on both ſides. Ed- 


ward fignalized himfelf by an uncommon valour which did 
not a little contribute to maintain his troops in their reſolu- 
tion of conquering or dying for his ſake. At length, the 
Lancaſtrians began, towards the evening, to give ground, not 
flying, but retreating as they fought, and making a ſtand 
now and then, ſo that their enemies could not be entirely ſure 
of the victory. However, this advantage encouraging Ed- 
ward's ſoldiers to make freſh efforts, they ſo preſſed their 
enemies that at laſt. they forced them to fly, Then it was 


that a dreadful ſlaughter cnſued. Edward had before the 


battle, made proclamation in his army that no quarter ſhould; 
be given, well knowing; the taking of priſoners would but 
weaken his army. The flylug troops ſhaped their courſe to- 
wards Tadcaſterrbridge, but deſpairing to reach it, becauſe 


they were ſo hotly purſued by their enemies, they turned 


afide, in order to paſs the Cock, which runs into the Wherf. 
This was done with ſuch confuſion and hurry, that the river 
was immediately full of thoſe that were drowned, and who, 
it. cheir misfortune, ſerved for a bridge to their companions. 


The flaughter is ſaid to have been ſo great in this place, that 


the waters of the Wherf were all dyed with blood. And 


indeed, it is not to be thought ſtrange, fince the hiſtorians 
athrm, no leſs than thirty-fix thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix- were killed in the battle. Among the dead, were 


found the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland &, the 


lords Dac es and Wells, fir John Nevill, and Andrew Trol- 
lop. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter had the happineſs 
to eſcape. Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, was taken. 
He. was at: firſt ſpared, notwithſtanding the Ring's orders, 
but it was only to put him to a more inglorious death on the 
ſcaffold. | I IEP 

An Italian author !, who wrote the hiſtory of theſe civil 
wars, makes this remark on the battle of Towton ; that if 
France or Scotland had then invaded*England, the kingdom 
would, doubtleſs, have been ſubdued in its weak condition, 
after ſo violent a bleeding. This might have been the caſe, 
and the example of Franee, which in much the ſame circum- 
ſtances was almoſt entirely conquered by Henry V. gives 
weight to the reflection. But however, the battles fought be- 


fore the quarrel between the two houſes was decided, ſhew 


there was ſtill much Engliſh blood to be ſhed before it was 
poſſible to give England a mortal wound. 

After this ſignal victory, Edward marched directly to York, 
perhaps in expectation of finding Henry and Margaret. But 
as after the loſs of the battle they could nat hope for ſafety 
at York, they chole to retire to Berwick, and from thence 
fled for refuge to Edinburgh. Upon his arrival at York, 
Edward ordered the heads of the duke his father, and the 
earl of Saliſbury to be.taken down, and thoſe of the earl of 
Devonſhire, and ſome others, beheaded at Pomfret ®, to be 
tet up in their room. He ſtayed ſome time at York, to take 
meaſures for the defence of the borders, in caſe the Scots 
ſhould think of making an incurſion. But as he perceived, 
though they ſhould have ſuch a deſign, they were not yet 
ready to execute it, he believed there would be no great danger 
in returning to London, where he arrived the 8th of June. 

All *appearing quiet in England fince the victory of Tow- 
ton, Edward would no longer defer his coronation, which 
was fixed to the 2oth of June n. Whilſt the preparations 
were making, he conſtdered how to guard againſt Scotland, 
from whence he foreſaw, the fugitive king and queen might 
have aſſiſtance. For that purpoſe, he ſought means to find 
the Scots employment, that ſhould hinder them from. med- 
dling with their neighbours” affairs. To this he was hkewiſe 


Becauſe John Mowbray, earl of Norfolk, was fallen fick. The rear- 
ward was commanded by tir John Wenlock and fr John Dymhaum. Ibid, 
Hollingſhead, p. 1297. | 

* Henry Percy, and John Nevill. 

i Sir Francis Biondi, of the bedchamber to king Charles I. wrote a hiſ- 
tory of our old civil wars, which was tranſlated into Engliſh by the earl of 
Monmouth, two volumes, folio, London, 1647, 1646. It is taken almoſt 
orti for word from Hollingſhead and Stow; and extremely full of faults, 
elpecially in the names of pertons and places. 


induced by the ſollicitations of the earl of Douglas, who had 
taken refuge in England ſeveral years fince. But for the better 
underſtanding how matters then ſtood between England and 


Scotland, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate the ſituation of 
that kingdom. "x4 WI 

Scotland had been for ſome tithe ret with dan 
factions, which began witR- the reign of James II. 
prince not being above ſeven years old when the King his 
father was murdered, Archibald Douglas pretended to the 
tegenty, but the ſtates not thinking proper to truſt fo poly, 
ful a perfon with the adminiſtration of affairs, made Ale, 
der  Levingſton regent, and William Creightan, cbencelbr 
Theſe two barons: tmritediarely formed two parties, which 
would;have qiyzded all Scotland, if che earl, of Douglas had 
not had à third, which balanced the two firſt. The cart 
dying about two years after, William his ſon ſucceeded him 
who, ftill more haughty and impetuous than his father 
raiſed great diſturbances in the kingdom. Sworn enemy ,: 
the regent and chancellor, he ſhewed im al his proceeding, 


Serous 
Thar 


that he was labouring the geſtruction of both, in order 15 
eftabl{ſh himſelf upon their, ryins, This, obliged them for 
their intereſt to unite againſt their cammon chemy. Son's 
time after they found means to draw him. to the aſſembly t 
the ſtates, upon the aſſurance of a ſafe conduct, notwithſtand. 
ing which they cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Beatrix. hi, 
daughter inherited his eſtate, and James has. brother his title. 
But James died two years after, leaving William his, ſun head 
of that. powerful family. N 

William was no leſs. proud and ambitious, than his prede. 
ceſſors. He ſo gained the young king's. confidence, ,whohe. 
gan to look into his. affairs, that he became his prime mini. 

er and favourite. When; he ſaw his credit, ſufficiently eſta. 

bliſhed, he attacked the two heads of the oppoſite factions, 
and forced Levingſton to retire from court. He met with 
ſtronger oppoſition from Creighton., But however, he ſo 
abuſed his power, and acted ſo arbitrarily, that he put people 
to death, not only by his own authority, but even contrary 
to the King's will. In ſhort, James II. blinded by his affection 
for the earl, was not content with forgiving all his exceſſes, 
but moreover made him his lieutenant-general of the whole 
kingdom. Probably this high promotion inſpired the carl of 
Douglas with two ambitious projects. Without ſaying any 
thing to the king, he took a journey into England, where it 
was known he privately. conferred with, Henry VIth's mi- 
niſters. This proceeding gave his enemies, what they had long 
ſought, an opportunity to ruin him in the king's favour. 
They inſtilled into him ſomany ſuſpicions and fears, that in 
order to hinder the carl from executing his pretended de- 
ſigns, he removed him from all his poſts, not daring per- 
haps to attempt to puniſh him more rigorouſly. At the ſame 
time he gave the adminiſtration of affairs to the earl of the 
Orcades ®, mortal enemy of Douglas, and reſtored the ſeals to 
William Creighton. | 

The earl enraged to ſee his enemies triumph, formed a 
league againſt them, and brought the kingdom to the brink 
of deſtruction. In a word, he committed ſo many outrages 
and violences, that the king, juſtly provoked with him, re- 
folved to be freed from a ſubject who created him ſo much 
uneafineſs. But as he was ſenſible he could not openly cxc- 
cute that defign, he had recourſe to policy, By means ot 
ſome of his friends, he put him in hopes of being reſtored to 
favour upon the ſame foot as before : then ſending for him 
to court, upon a ſafe- conduct ſigned with his own hand, he 
carried him alone into his cloſet, and ſtabbed him with a 
dagger. This dced, though violent and irregular, was ap- 
proved by the ſtates, who at the ſame time declared James, 
brother and heir of the deceaſed, with the reſt of his bro- 
thers, encmies of their country. f 

James, the new earl of Douglas, thinking only of reveng- 
ing his brother's death, and ſupporting, the credit ot his 
family, raiſed a civil war in the kingdom. During which, 
the king beſieging one of his places, Douglas was preparing 
to relieve it, but was ſuddenly forſaken by all his friends, and 
forced to fly for refuge. into England, Some time after he 
entered the county of Anandale with ſome troops, and be- 
ing defcated, was once more forced ta fly his country. 
Gcorge earl of Ormond v, one of his brothers, was taken 
and beheaded. 


m Or rather of the carl of Kyme, and fir William Hill, whom he cauſed 
to be beheaded at Vork. Hall, fol. 187. Stow, p. 410. 

n He was crowned on the 29th. Hall, Stow, Hollingſhead. 

o William Sinclare. | 

? Buchanan gives him no title, and ſays Archibald earl of Murray, another 
brother, was flaig on the ſpot, George Dunbar was earl of Ormond. Bu- 
chanan, lib. xi. 
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Theſe misfoftunes were not capable of diſcouraging the 
rebellious earl. He gained the earl of Rols lord of rhe Iſles, 
Donald his brother 4, and the reſt of that family, and per- 
ſuaded them to take up arms againſt the king. Then they 
entered together the country of Merch, and ravaged it from 
one end to the other. But when Douglas was preparing to 

urſue his progteſs, the earl of Roſs, repenting of his fault, 
deſerted him, and went and caſt himſelf upon the king's 
mercy. The king gave him hopes of a pardon, on condition 
he would merit it by his ſervices. Douglas, unwilling to 
follow his example, once more retired into England. 

The commotions being appeaſed, by the carl of Roſs's ſub- 
miſſion and Douglas's retreat, James II. at the duke of York's 
ſollicitation, betieged Roxburgh. The earl of Rols, willing 
to render himſelf worthy of the King's pardon, offered him 
his ſervice with a body of choſen troops. James was un- 
fortunately killed at this ſiege, and left James III. his ſon, 
about ſeven years old, for his ſucceſſor. 

The death, of James IT. and the tender years of the new 
king reyived the earl of Douglas's hopes: but as he could 
not expect any aſſi ſtance from England, by reafon of the ci- 
vil war which raged in that kingdom, he was obliged to wait 
till affairs were in another ſituation. He believed the fa- 
vourable juncture he expected, was at length come, after 
Edward's victory at Tow ton: wherefore, apply ing himſelf to 
that prince, who ſeemed firmly ſettled in the throne, he in- 
timared to him, that by means of his friends in Scotland, it 
would be very eaſy for the Engliſh to conquer that kingdom. 
Edward had no inclination in his preſent circumſtances to un- 
dertake ſo difficult a taſæ: however to find the Scots employ- 
ment, and hinder them from aſhſting Henry, he embraced 
the opportunity offered him by the earl of Douglas, in hopes 
of kindling a civil war in Scotland. So, Douglas affuring 
him the earl of Roſs, Donald his brother, and Donald's ſon, 
were diſpoſed to riſe againſt the king of Scotland, he gave him 
full power to treat with them. | | 

Whilſt Douglas was negotiating this affair with the earl 
of Roſs, Edward was crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual 
ſoleinnities r. I 
Though queen Margaret was out of the kingdom, ſhe gave 
the new King great uneafineſs. He was juſtly apprehenſive 
the ſuccours of the Scots would enable her to make a freſh 
attempt upon his crown: fo, in order to obſtruct her deſigns, 
he-propoſed a truce to the regents of Scotland. That king- 
dom was then divided into two parties, formed on the ac- 
count of the regency. Mary de Geldres, the king's, mother, 
was at the head of the firſt, and the carl of Angus of the ſe- 
cond. They both claimed the regency : but the ſtates, to 


diſoblige neither, nominated two regents of each party, and 


petitioned the queen to be contented with the care of her 
childrens* education. Thus the two factions ſtill ſubſiſted, 
becauſe it was not poſſible to ſatisfy both. The affairs of 
Scotland being in this ſituation when Edward propoſed the 
truce, the regents reſolved to conſent to it, and even ſent 
embaſſadors to treat with him. But queen Margaret who 
was then at Edinburgh, perceiving how prejudicial-the truce 
would be to her, found means to break Edward's meaſures 
by ſurrendering Berwick to the Scots, and concluding a mar- 
riage between prince Edward her ſon and Margaret ſiſter of 
king James: whereupon the negotiation of the truce was en- 
tirely broke off. 
Whilſt Margaret was employcd in gaining the Scots to her 
Intereſt, Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter *, to 
confirm the revolution which had placed him on the throne. 
It is eaſy ro conceive that in ſuch a juncture the parliament 
did not want much ſollicitation to confirm whatever had been 
done in favour of Edward. How irregular ſoever his election 
might be, he was victorious, and that was ſuthcient to hinder 
any perſon from diſputing his right. Several foregoing in- 


Donald Ballagh. Rymer's Fed. tom. xii. p. 474+ 

On June 29, as is ſaid above. See Hall, fol. 189. 

* Which met there November 4. Cotton's Abridg. 669. 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſions, the king made a __ to the commons, 
who were ſent for, with James Strangeways their ſpeaker: as it is the firſt 
on appears of the kind, it is inſerted in the old Engliſh language of thoſe 

ays : 

* James Strangways, and ye that be commyn for the commons of this 
my lond, for the true hertes and tender conſiderations that ye have had to 
my right and title, that y and my aunceſtres have had unto the coronne of 
this reame, the which from us have been long withholde. And nowe thanked 

e almighty God, of whos grace groweth all victory, by youre true hertes 
and grate aſſiſtens, y am red! or unto that is my right and title; wherefore 
Y thanke you as hertely as y can, Alfo for the tender and true hertes that 
Je have ſhewed unto me, in that ye have tenderly had in remembrance the 
correction of the horrible murder and cruel deth of my lord my fader, my 
brother Rutland, and my coſyn of Salyſbury, and other, y thanke you 
right hertely: and y ſhall be unto you, with the grace of almighty God, as 
good and gracious ſovereign lord as ever was of my noble progenitours to 
their ſubgettes and liegemen, And for the faithfull and lovyng hertcs, and 
alſo the grate labours that ye have born and ſuſteyned towards me, in the 


ſtances demonſtrate that the parliaments of England never at- 
tempted to ſwerve from that wholeſome principle of dectarin 

tor the ſtrongeſt; . and what we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this 
very reign will ſtill farther confirm it. Purſuant to this maxim, 
the parliament approved of Edward's coronation, confirmed 
his title, and repealed all the acts made in the late reign againſt 
the houſe of Vork. Henry VI. after a thirty eight years reign, 
was deemed- an uſurper, and all he had done whilſt on the 
throne annulled, as wanting a lawful authority, and as being 
of no force till confirmed by the new parliament*. Thus 
the people's credulity was abuſed, and they were made to be- 
leve that what had been juſt for fixty years was become un- 


juſt by a contingent event, I mean by Edward's victery at 


Towton. 


During this ſeſſion of parliament the king created George, 
his eldeſt brother, duke of Clarence, and Richard, his younger 
brother, duke of Gloceſter; the lord Fauconbridge was made 
earl of Kent; Henry Bouchier, the King's uncle by the mo- 
ther's ſide", was honoured with the title of carl of Eſſex; 
and John Nevil, the carl of Warwick's brother, was made 
lord Montague. | 
Though the earl of Devonſhire and ſome others had been 
beheaded at York, theſe victims ſeemed not fufficient to atone 
for the blood of the friends of the houſe of York, ſhed by the 
queen on the ſcaffold, To the king's policy therefore, or re- 
ſentment, were likewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere earl of 
Oxford, and Aubery his cldeſt fon, who were publicly be- 
headed w. a N 

After Edward had thus ſettled his domeſtic, he feriouſly 
thought of the foreign affairs. The kingdom was actually in 
war with France, Scotland, Bretagne, and the Low Coun- 
tries. There was equal danger from all theſe quarters. If 
theſe ſtates had all joined againſt him, it would have been 
very difficult for Edward to withſtand their forces, confidering 
his preſent ſituation and little dependence upon the aſſiſtance 
of his ſubjects. Happily for him, France had anew king, who 
never thonght of conquering England: I mean Lewis XI. 
who was wholly intent upon the proje& of rendering himſelf 
abſolute in his own kingdom, and humbling the great men, 
among whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the 
principal. It is true his defigns had not yet been diſcloſed : 
but what he was meditating was more than ſufticient to hin- 
der him from renewing the war with the Engliſh. The duke 
of Bretagne took care not to flir alone in a war againſt Ed- 
ward, which could not but be to him upon all accounts very 
prejudicial, As for the duke of Burgundy, the ſame reaſons 
that made him defirous of a truce with England, {till ſub- 
fiſted : beſides, he ſaw plainly it was againſt his intereſt to unite 
with France and Bretagne in order to weaken England, and 
much more to maintain alone a war, which would be very 
deſtructive to the trade of his ſubjects. Indeed his inclina- 
tion led him to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter rather than 
that of York, becauſe of his marriage with Iſabella of Por- 
tugal, a near relation of Henry VI. But reaſons taken from 
the inclinations of princes do not always prevail above thoſe 
of politics. The duke of Burgundy was well acquainted with 
the character of Lewis XI. and conſequently faw he ought to 
guard againſt him, inſtead of endeavouring to render him 
more powerful by the weakening of England: ſo, content- 
ing himſelf with wiſhing well to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
without giving it any aſſiſtance, he judged it for his intereſt 
to live in a good underſtanding with Edward IV. whom he 
perceived to be firmly eſtabliſhed, without any likelihood of 
being dethroned. To that end he ſent embaſſadors to con- 
gratulate him upon his acceſhon to the crown, and withal ro 
demand ſatisfaction for certain outrages committed by the 
Engliſh contrary to the truce. Edward gladly received the 
duke of Burgundy's advances, and immediately appointed 
commiſhoners to examine the breaches of the truce com- 


recovering of my ſaid right and title which y now poſſeſſe, y thanke you 
with all my herte ; and yt y had any better good to reward you with all then 
my body ye ſhold have it, the which thall alway be redy tor your defence, 
never ſparing nor letting for noo jeopardie. Praying you all of your herty 


aſſiſtens and good contynuance, as y thall be unto you youre veray rightwifle | 


and lovyng liege lord.” 

In this parliament the following perſons were attainted : king Henry VI. 
queen Margaret, Edward prince of Wales, Henry duke of Somerſet, Henrv 
earl of Northumberland, Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, "Thomas lord 


Roos, Henry duke of Exeter, William viſcount Beaumont, Jaſper onrl of 


Pembroke, James Butler earl of Wiltſhire, Robert lord Hungertord, John 
Forteſcue eſq; and many others. Cotton's Abridg. p. 670, 671. 

v He married Iſabella, the king's aunt, fiſter to the late duke of York, 
the king's father. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 129. . 

And alio fir Thomas Tudenham knight, William Tyrrel and Walter 
Montgomery eſquires. The dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, with a hundred 
and forty more, were attainted, This John de Vere is ſaid to have diſputed 
in a former parliament the queſtion about the precedency of temporal and 
ſpiritual barons (a bold attempt in thoſe days) and by his arguments carrictl 
it for the lords temporal. Stow. p. 416, Hollingſh. p. 1313. 
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plained of by that prince. His affairs would not allow him 
to be haughty to any of the princes his neighbours, and ſtill 
leſs to the duke of Burgundy, Who was very powerful, and 
allied to the houſe of Lancaſter. 

There was only Scotland left which could create the king 
any uneaſineſs. He knew Margaret had delivered Berwick 
to the Scots, and contracted the prince her fon to king 
James's ſiſter. He could not, therefore, queſtion but that 
ſhe expected the aſſiſtance of that kingdom. Mean-while, 
the queen having ſettled her affairs in $cotland, had lett 
there the king * huſband, with the prince her ſon, and 
was gone to France. Her deſign was to deſire aid of Lewis 
XI. but he was not of a — to engage in an enterprize 
which he did not perceive to be very advantageous: he gave 
however, the fugitive princeſs, as being his near relation, 
hopes of aſſiſtance. But being * to break entirely 
with Edward, he contented himſelf with making a procla- 
mation, that all the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould 
be well received in his dominions, and the adherents of the 
houſe of York not admitted“. | | 

[1462] Edward did not doubt that Margaret would con- 
trive ſome freſh enterprize. Her voyage to France, and 
eſpecially the late alliance with the King of Scotland, plainly 
ſhewed it. So, thinking it would be in vain to try to break 
her meaſures. by a truce with Scotland, to which the Scots 
daily raiſed freſh obſtacles, he reſolved to renew his negotia- 
tion with the carl of Roſs. In all appearance, the earl of 
Douglas had already prepared that lord to take up arms; the 
terms only were to be ſettled. To conclude this affair, which 
Edward hoped would turn to his advantage, he impowered 
the biſhop of Durham, the earl of Worceſter, and others, 
to make, in his name, a treaty with the carl of Roſs, 
which was accordingly done. The ſubſtance of the treaty was, 
That John earl of Roſs, lord of the ifles?, Donald Ba- 
lagh, his brother, and John of the Ifles, ſon of Donald, 
ſhould do homage to king Edward. 

That they ſhould never acknowledge any other king of 
England but Edward, or his ſucceflors, deſcended from Lio- 
nel duke of Clarence, 

That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve him 1n allhis 
wars with Scotland, or with the Scots in Ireland. 

That in time of peace the earl of Roſs ſhould have a 
yearly penſion of a hundred marks ſterling; Donald one of 
twenty pounds, ana John, his ſon, one of ten pounds: and 
that theſe penſions ſhould be doubled in time of war *, dur- 
ing actual ſervice. 

That in caſe Scotland ſhould be conquered by the arms of 
Edward, and with their affiſtance, the king ſhould inveſt 
them with all the iſles beyond the ſea of Scotland, to be 
equally divided among them. | 

That James, carl of Douglas, ſhould likewiſe be inveſted 
with all the lands formerly held by him in the kingdom of 
Scotland, from the north ſea to England. | 

Laſtly, That Edward ſhould neither make peace nor truce 
with the king of Scotland, without including them, if they 
deſired it. 

As this treaty is mentioned by no Engliſh hiſtorian, pro- 
bably it lay concealed among the records of England till. it 
was inſerted in the Collection of the Public Acts: indeed it 
was of little moment, ſince it was not executed. Edward 
had too many affairs upon his hands to think of the conqueſt 
of Scotland; his fole view was to make uſe of the earls of 
Douglas and Roſs to raiſe diſturbances in that kingdom. 
But it is likely the earl of Douglas's meaſures were not very 
juſt, ſince the hiſtory of Scotland ſpeaks of no inſurrection 
at that time. | 

The reſt of the year 1462 was quiet enough, the ſtorm 
which was gathering not being yet ready to break. 

Pope Pius IL. believing Edward ſufticiently eſtabliſhed in 
the throne, wrote him a congratulatory letter upon his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, in anſwer to one ſent him by the king to 
notify it. The pope expreſſed himſelf fo that it appeared he 
reſerved the liberty of retracting, if there was occafion, ſince 
his approbation was founded only _ the proofs Edward 


himſelf had given him of his title, whereby he made it con- 
ditional. 


* This year, in the harveſt-ſeaſon, king Edward took a progreſs through 
ſeveral parts of England; namely, to Canterbury, Sandwich, and fo along 
the ſea-coaſt to Southampton, and from thence into the marches of Wales, 
and to Briſtol, Stow, p. 416. 

The Weſtern Iles, called by the inhabitants Inch Gall; by a writer of 
the laſt age, Hebrides; by the ancients, Beteorica, Inchades, Leucades, 
Habudes; commonly thought to be forty-tour in number, but are really 
more. Among them is Jona, which Bede calls Hy or Hu, given to the 
Scotch monks by the Picts, for preaching the Goſpel amongſt 3 Here 


ſtands a monaſtery, famous for the burial of the kings of Scotland. The 


inhabitants of theſe iſlands ſpeak the Iriſh language, and retain the cuſtoms, 
&c, of the ancient Scots, as the Highlanders do. They are enjoyed, at pre- 


The duke of Exeter, who had married Edward” 
having followed Henry into Scotland, the king g 
confilcation of his eſtate to his ducheſs, who choſe 
remain with the king, her brother, than follow the 
her huſband. 

The lord Fauconbridge, a zes lous friend to the 
York, who was created in parliament earl of K 
made high-admiral of England. about the end of this 

ear. | | 

All being quiet in the kingdom, and no appearance of: 
attempt againſt Edward, the duke of Somerlet, and Ray 
Percy, the earl of Northumberlan d's brother, came 2 
threw themſelves upon the king's mercy, who — 
granted them a pardon. J 

Hiſtorians affirm that in the courſe of this year the 
fleet * made an expedition into Bretazzne and the Iſle of Re 
mentioned neither by the French nor the Bretons. And wy 
deed, it is hard to conceive what could induce Edward _ 
tonly to renew the war, at a juncture when he ſhould "Ing 
thought himſelf very happy in being; left unmoleſted, N, N 
it appears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he KL 
not without fear of an inſurrection of the Lancaſtrians: = 
leaſt, it ſeems that to this only can be aſcribed his care 0 
gain the clergy to his intereſts, by granting them a favour 
none of his predeceflors had ever willingly granted; name]; 
that for the future all ecclefiaſtical perſons indicted for any 
crime, ſhould be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, without the 
interpoſition of the king's judges upon any pretence Whatſo. 
ever. By this ſame patent, he ſcreened the clergy from the 
penalties of the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire, paſſe 
in the 16th year of Richard II. He pretended, he was in. 
duced to this conceſſion from his great zeal for religion, his 
dread of the excommunications decreed by the holy canons 
and his belief that all the calamities with which England 
had been for ſome time afflicted, were the juſt judgments of 
God for the diſregard ſhewn to his miniſters. But, ver 
probably, he was led, by quite another motive, to break { 
many ſtatutes which the parliaments had deemed neceflary tg 
check the growth of the clergy's power, 


About the end of this year, the truce of commerce he. 
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tween England and the duke of Burgundy's dominions was 


prolonged for ſome time. 


[1463] Mean-while, Edward hearing that preparations 
were privately making in Scotland, and probably againſt 
him, called upon the earl of Roſs to perform his promiſe; 
and for that purpoſe appointed commiſſioners who were or- 
dered to receive the, oath. But the earl, who had his ſpies 
in England, not ſeeing that Edward was really preparing to 
ſupport him, did not think proper to begin, for tear of being 

eſerted. 


It was not without reaſon that Edward dreaded a ſtorm 


from 'the north. Preſently after, queen Margaret, having | 


obtained of the king of France an aid of five hundred men, 
with a promiſe of a greater, embarked to make a deſcent in 
England, As ſhe hoped the inhabitants of the northern 
counties would take up arms in her favour, ſhe landed at the 
mouth of the Tine: but ſhe found there a body of Engliſh 
troops, who forced her to re-embark with precipitation. A 
few hours after, her ſhip being ſeparated from the reſt of the 
fleet by a ſtorm, it was with great difficulty that, having en- 
tcred the Tweed, ſhe at laſt landed at Berwick. The reſt of 
the ſhips were driven towards Bamburgh, where the French 
would have landed; but the baſtard Ogle®, who was in 
thoſe parts, having hindered their deſcent, they retired to 
the little iſland of Lindisfarn; for the weather would not 
ſuffer them to put to ſea. Thither Ogle followed them, 
and, attacking them, flew part, and took four hundred pri- 
ſoners. Their leader © was the only perſon that found means 
to eſcape in a fiſhing-boat to Berwick. 

Edward, upon receiving the news, eafily perceived Mar- 
garet was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of the Scots, and would 
toon march into England. This fear cauſing him ſeriouſly to 
attend to his affairs, he diſpatched the lord Montague with 
what troops were ready, whilſt himſelf haſtened a great ar- 


mament he was making by ſea and land, to oppoſe his 
enemy 4. 


ſent, by the M*Connells, who derive themſelves from this Donald, who 
took the title of king of the Iſles, and ravaged Scotland in a cruel manner. 

That of the carl of Roſs to be two hundred pounds. Rymer's Fad. 
tom. XI. p. 485. | 

In which were the lords Audley and Clinton, fir John Howard, 6” 
Richard Walgrave, and others, to the number of teu thouſand, Holling!- 
head, p. 1313. Stow, p. 416. 

> And John Manners, Hall, fol. 190. 

© Peter de Breſè. 


4 See an account of the lords and knights that accompanied him in this 
expedition, in Stow, p. 416, 417. " 
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ontague having began his march, heard upon the road, 
A og was 4 Northumberland at Ne head of an 
which daily increaſed, by reaſon of the great licence 
the ſoldiers were allowed e. He advanced however as far as 
Durham, where he ſtaid ſome days expecting a reinforce- 
ment ſent by the king. Theſe ſupplies being arrived, he 
continued his march, and meeting a detachment of the ene- 
Wes, commanded by the lords Hungerford and Roſs, at- 
tacked and put them to flight. Ralph Percy, who ſerved 
Henry, though he bad taken the oath to Edward, was flain 
in the action. The duke of Somerſet making no more ſeru- 
le than Percy of breaking his oath, was likewiſe going to 
Join the queen. 1 ; 

Montague, encouraged with this ſucceſs, marched imme- 
diately to Hexham, where Henry lay intrenched t, and at- 
tacking him in bis lines, without giving him time to recover 
bimſelf, gained a complete victory. The duke of Somerſet, 
the lords Roſs and Hungerford ", were taken priſoners ; but 
Henry, Margaret, and the prince their ſon, fled into Scotland. 
The priſoners were not long ſuffered to languiſh : ſome days 
after the duke of Somerſet was beheaded at Hexham, Roſs 
and Hungerford, elſewhere; and twenty officers of diſtinction 
at York. Many others, who had concealed themſelves in 
ſeveral places, being diſcovered, or given up to the conque- 
Tor, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his vengeance. 

After this victory, Edward, who was advanced to Durham, 
fent the earl of Warwick farther northwards, to recover ſome 
places taken by the queen ; after which, he returned to Lon- 
don. The earl of Warwick having nothing to fear after his 
brother's victory, divided his army into three bodies, and be- 
fieged at once Bamburgh, Dunſtanburgh, and Alnwick i. 
The two firſt of theſe places were eaſily taken, and the com- 
manding officers puniſhed, Alnwick, where a Frenchman 
commanded with ſome troops of his nation, held out till the 
earl of Angus came to its relief with a body of Scotch troops k. 
But the earl could do no more than draw out the garriſon, 
probably by a treaty with the beſiegers, though Buchanan 
lays otherwiſe. 

Edward being arrived at London, ordered two patents un- 
der the great ſeal, to reward the lord Montague and fir Wil- 
lian Herbert, with the dignity he conferred on them. The 
firſt had done him great ſervice in his two late victories : the 
other had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary 
zeal for the houſe of York. So, being pleaſed to give them 
both marks of his gratitude, he created the former earl of 
Northumberland, and the latter earl of Pembroke ; Henry 
Percy and Jaſper Tudor, wha bore theſe titles, having for- 
feited them by adhering to king Henry. But Percy ſubmit- 
ting afterwards to the king, and obtaining his pardon, Mon- 
tague willingly refigned him the title of earl of Northumber- 


land for that of marquis of Montague. As for the title of 


earl of Pembroke, care muſt be taken not to confound the 
two lords that bore it; namely, Jaſper Tudor, half-brother 
of Henry VI. and William Herbert, who was in Edward's 
ſervice. 

Whilſt Edward was enjoving the tranquility procured by 
his late victory, he received advice that preparations were 
making in France, to ſupport the intereſts of Henry and Mar- 
garet, Whereupon he reſolved to ſend for the earl of War- 
wick, and leave the Marquis of Montague in the North, with 
a patent of governor of the northern marches, and a power to 
levy what troops he thought neceſſary. He did not doubt, 
that his enemies had relolved to make their greateſt efforts 
from that quarter, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land. Theſe precautions joined to his late victory, probably 


cooled the ardour of the French and the Scots, Soon after the 


Scots demanded a ſafe- conduct for embaſſadors they intended 
to ſend to him. At the ſame time Lewis XI. negotiated a truce 
with him, by the duke of Burgundy's mediation. The truce 
was actually concluded at St. Omer, to the 1ſt of October 
1464, on condition, that neither of the 'two kings ſhould 
aſſiſt the enemies of the other. The duke of Burgundy 


agreed likewiſe to renew, for one year, the truce of commerce 


between England and the Low Countries. 


After Edward had thus ſecured himſelf againſt France, he 
concluded with Scotland a truce for a year, negotiated by 


the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's at London, in the name of 


* She took Bamborough caſtle, and garriſoned it with Scots, making fir 
Ralph Gray governor. Hall, fol. 190. 

At Hegeley-More, in June. Wy” 

: On Lyvel's-Plain, near the water of Dowil in Hexhamſhire. Hall, 
ol. 190, 

b Xs alſo the lord Molyns, fir Thomas Wentworth, fir Thomas Huſey, 
fir John Fyndern, &c. Ibid. Hollingſhead, . 1314. 

i Having with him the lords Montague, Fauconbridge, Scrope, &c. 
Hall, fol, 191, Hollingſhead, p. 1315+ 

* Thirteen thouſand, Ibid, 
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the regents. Thus having * to fear from his neigh- 
bours, at leaſt for one year, he ſaw himſelf at leiſure to 
ſtrengthen himſelf in the throne, in caſe of another attack. 
Mean while, the unfortunate Henry, deſerted by the king 
of France, the king of Scotland, -and the duke of Burgundy, 
who alone were able to aſſiſt him, ſaw himſelf entirely with- 
out reſource. He was ſtill at Edinburgh, but not without un- 
eaſineſs. Beſides, that the late truce' between the Engliſh and 
Scots did not allow theſe to give him any aſſiſtance, very 
likely, in concluding the truce with Scotland. Edward had 
ſtipulated, that his enemy ſhould not be ſuffered to remain 
any 3 in that kingdom. It even appears in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, that before the truce was ſigned, the two 
kings of 1 and Scotland agreed upon certain ſecret 
articles, which could only concern the unfortunate fugitive 
king. Be this as it will, Henry not knowing where to retire, 
er imagined he might be concealed in England. 
erhaps he flattered himſelf that the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern counties would riſe in his favour : but unhappy princes 
ſeldom meet with faithful friends : at leaſt, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that fearing to be delivered up by the Scots, and 
having no conveniency to eſcape by ſea, he hoped to find a 
ſafe retreat with ſome friends in England, till an opportu- 
nity offered of paſſing into France. Whatever his defign 
might be, he had no ſooner ſet foot in England but he was 
known, ſeized , ignominiouſly conducted to London m, and 
confined in the Tower. Some affirm, he was taken the laſt 
year at the battle of Hexham, or at leaſt a few days after. 
But it appears in ſome Public Acts, that in October that year, 
he was not yet in Edward's power. It is therefore more pro- 
bable he was taken, as I ſaid, in endeavouring, after — 
ſtay in Scotland, to conceal himſelf in England. An adven- 
ture which befel Margaret, and is related by Monſtrelet, 
makes it thought, ſhe had likewiſe reſolved to hide herſelf iti 
England, in expectation of an opportunity to embark, not 
daring to truſt the Scots any longer; and the better to accom- 


-Pliſh her defign, had parted from the king her huſband. 


Monſtrelet ſays, Margaret being in England with the prince 
her ſon, attended with La Verenne a ; ge? lord, fell into 
the hands of robbers who would have killed her, if a ſudden 
quarrel amongſt them had not afforded her an opportunity to 
eſcape into a wood with the prince. He adds, that after- 
wards ſhe found means to embark for Sluys in Flanders, where 
the duke of Burgundy gave her an honourable reception.” If 
this adventure be true, it muſt have happened at the time L 
am now ſpeaking of. However that be, after her departure 
from Scotland, ſhe retired to Rene of Anjou her father, with 


the prince her ſon. Edmund the new duke of Somerſet, bro- 


ther of him beheaded at Hexham, with the duke of Exeter, 
fled for refuge into the Low-Countries, where however they 
durſt not make themſelves known, for fear of being delivered 
to Edward. They endured in Flanders all that a wretched 
exile, attended with extreme want, was capable of bringing; 
upon perſons of their character. Philip de Commines ſays, 


he ſaw the duke of Exeter, before he was known, following 


barefoot the duke of Burgundy's equipage, and ſerving pro- 
bably as footman for his livelihood. Bur theſe two lords be- 
ing at length known, the duke gave them a mean penſion for 
their ſubſiſtence, not daring doubtleſs to carry his generoſity 
any farther, for fear of offending Edward. Theſe are ſtrange 
turns for a king who had fat thirty-eight years on a throne, 
for a queen who had for many years governed England with 


an abſolute ſway, for a prince deſtined by his birth to wear a 


crown, for lords related or allied to the royal family, who 
had always enjoyed the higheſt offices. Such inſtances of the 
viciſſitude of worldly grandeur often make but little impreſ- 
ſion at the time they are ſeen, becauſe thoſe who are concerned, 
are generally induced to aſcribe their misfortunes to the ma- 
lice of their enemies. But they who read them impartially 
in hiſtory, can they help obſerving, and acknowledging the 
direction of Providence n? | 

[ 1464] Edward having king Henry in his power, and queen 
Margaret being retired to the duke her father, there was no 
perſon capable of raiſing commotions in the kingdom. Then 
it was, that after offering in vain a pardon to all the Lancaſ- 
trians, that would make their ſubmiſſion and ſwear allegiance 
by ſuch a time, he confiſcated their eſtates, and liberally be- 


! By fir James Haryngton, at Woddington-hall in Lancaſhire, whilſt he 


was at dinner. Rymer's Fœd. tom. II. p. 548. 

n With his legs tied to the ſtirrups. Stow, p. 419. 

This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, on April 20 and was pro- 
rogued to November 4, and thence to February 20, at York. This parlia- 
ment granted the king an aid of ** ſeven thouſand pounds, to be levied 
in the counties, cities, and towns, Cotton's Abridg. p. 675. —In this par- 
liament the importation of woollen- cloth, laces, ribbands, all forts of iron- 
wares, and moſt other things manufactured in England, was ſtrictly for- 
bidden. See Statut, 3 Edward IV. c. 44 Stow, p. 417. 
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ſtowed them upon thoſe that had ſerved him. Then, willing 
to gain the affection of his ſubjects, after giving them con- 
vincing proofs of his ſeverity, he made himſelf extremely 
popular, even to ſuch a degree, that the Italian author be- 
fore-mentioned, taxes him with running into exceſs on that 
account. | 
During this calm, which ſeems to be laſting, the king's 
chief counſellors preſſed him to think of marrying, in order 
to leave the crown to his poſterity. He took their advice, and 
three matches were propoſed. The firſt was Margaret, fiſter 
of the king of Scotland. But beſides that this princeſs was 
already afhanced to Henry's ſon, ſhe was ſo young, the mar- 
riage could not have been conſummated for many years. The 
ſecond was Ifabella of Caſtile, afterwards married to Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon. The Engliſh writers ſay, ſhe was rejected 
by reaſon of her being too y : and yet, it is certain ſhe 
was then thirteen years old®, na of Savoy, fiſter of the 
queen of France, was the third. Edward reſolved upon 
Bona, and ſhortly after, fent the earl of Warwick to demand 
her in marriage. She was then at the court of France with 
the queen her ſiſter, It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of 
France by reaſon of their connection with thoſe of England; 
otherwiſe, the reader would underſtand but imperfectly what 
paſſed in England in the reign of Edward IV. 

Lewis XI. a prince of a turbulent and reftlefs ſpirit, was 
no ſooner on the throne of France, but he formed the defign 
of rendering himſelf abfolute, This is what ſome flatterers 
have called rendering himſelf free, but what a famous hiſto- 
rian ſays ought rather to be termed, running mad. To exe- 
cute this grand defign, the overgrown power of the peers was 
firſt to be humbled, among whom the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne were the moſt conſiderable. They not only upheld 
one another, but were morcover a ſupport to the reſt. The 
firſt held Burgundy and Flanders, the only two ancient lay- 
peerdoms which ſtill remained to be united to the crown. 
This prince, who was moreover ſovereign of almoſt all the 
Low countries, was fo powerful, that to attack him firſt 
would have been very imprudent : ſo it was with the duke of 
Bretagne that Lewis reſolved to begin with the execution of 
his projets. An old quarrel about homage afforded him a 
pretence. Ever ſince Peter, firnamed Mauclerc, had done 

* homage to St. Lewis, the nature of that homage had been a 
continual ſubject of diſputes between the king of France and 
the dukes of Bretagne. The kings pretended it was liege or 
full, and the dukes affirmed, it was not. This was a very 
important queſtion, becauſe of the great difference between 
bare homage, and homage-liege. The firſt was paid by thoſe, 
who without being naturally dependent on a prince, did him 
homage however tor other reaſons, as for his 3 for 
his aſſiſtance when wanted, or even for a penſion. The col- 
lection of the Public Acts contain ſundry homages of this 
kind, paid to the kings of England by ſovereign princes of 
Germany and the Low-Countries, and by earls of Savoy. But 
homage-licge was paid by thoſe that held lands diſmembered 
from the dominions of the prince to whom it was paid; ſuch 
were the dukedoms and peerdoms of France. As theſe two 
forts of homage were of a different nature, they were likewiſe 
performed in a different manner. The perſon that did ho- 
mage-liege was uncovered, on his knees, ungirded, without 
ſword or ſpurs; he held his hands joined within thoſe of the 
ſovercign, and ſwore fealty to him. But fimple-homage was 

aid ſtanding, with the ſword and ſpurs on, and without oath. 
Thus liege-homage was for lands diſmembered from a ſtate, 
and denoted their being liable to confiſcation and re- union. 
But ſimple homage was perſonal, upon certain conditions ad— 
vantageous to the vaſſal: ſo that the default of homage de- 
prived him only of the benefit of theſe conditions. And 
therefore, the obliging the duke of Bretagne to do liege-ho- 
mage would have put him under a neceſſity to own his duke- 
dom liable to confiſcation, and to be re- annexed to the crown 
of France. To avoid this inconvenience, the dukes of Bre- 
tagne had found the expedient of doing their homage, like 

- their predeceſſors, in general terms. Whether the right of 

-irhe kings of France, with regard to the nature of the homage, 

could not be well proved, or the circumſtances of affairs 

- obliged them to manage the dukes of Bretagne, it is certain 
they- long received their homage in that manner. It is true, 
after homage done, the chancellor or high-chamberlain ſaid 
aloud, the homage was liege, to which the duke anſwered 
it was not; and thus the pretenſions of each remain entire. 
Chatles V. plainly ſhewed he ſuppoſed the homage to be 


» Hall proves, ſhe was then but between fix and ſeven years old, fol. 193. 
But Biondi aſtirms, ſhe was thirteen. p. 11, 
» Charles VII. his father died July 22, 1461. | | 
From May 20, till October 1. Rymer's Fœd. tom XI. p. 523. 
* 


liege, fince he cauſed the dukedom of Bretagne to be e 
fiſcated and annexed to his crown by a decree of the court 
peers. A peace being concluded between France and pu 
tagne in the beginning of the reign of Charles VI. the => 
of Bretagne was reſtored to his dukedom, and, as nothi F 
was ſettled concerning the nature of the homage, the prete 
ſion of both parties ſtill ſubſiſted. Arthur III. who had — 
conſtable of France, when he became duke of Bretagne 
lemnly declared in doing his homage to Charles VII, that m 
meant not to do liege-homage, and was allowed to pay it 5 
general terms, like his predeceſſors. Francis II. his ſuccefly, 
made. the fame declaration, and Charles VII. received bis 
homage, though without approving his proteſtation. 

The affairs between France and Bretagne were in this ſity 
tion when Lewis XI. came to the crown. Probably, chi 
prince would have been no harder to pleaſe than Charles jj, 
father, in reſpect of the duke of Bretagne's homage, had h. 
not, as I ſaid, reſolved to begin with him his grand project 
of humbling all thoſe that could hinder his arriving at arhj. 
trary power. He had taken this reſolution the moment be 
was ſeated in the throne, and perhaps, before the death of th. 
king his father P, but it was not till 1464, that he began tg 
execute it. To that end, having firſt ordered ſome trogy, 
into Anjou, he ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers to the duke 
of Bretagne, to forbid him in his name to aſſume any right 
of ſovereignty in his dukedom. Francis II. finding himſelf 
unprepared for his defence, had recourſe to artifice, and de. 
manded three months delay to conſult. his ſtates. That term 
being granted him, he made uſe of it to cabal in France 
among the great men, and to form againſt Lewis a powerful 
league, called the great League of the Public Good, which 
will be preſently mentioned. 

At the very time Lewis thought of attacking the duke of 
Bretagne, Edward ſent the earl of Warwick to demand Bona 
of Savoy his fiſter-in-law in marriage. The propoſal could 
not but be very agrecable to him, fince he defired nothing 
more ardently than to make an alliance with the King of Eng. 
land, in order to prevent his interpoſing in his future quarrels 
with the great men of his kingdom. But before the conclu. 
fion of the marriage, he was willing to be ſure of reaping 
that benefit by it. To that end, he cauſed the affair ot the 
marriage to be a little prolonged, whilſt he negotiated at Lon- 
don, and with the earl of Warwick at Paris, a treaty of per- 
ſonal amity between him and Edward. This appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, where are ſeveral papers con- 
cerning that negotiation, We ſee there a full power given by 
Edward to the earl of Warwick, to treat of a final peace, an 
alliance or truce with Lewis XI. and another to conclude a 
treaty of amity and friendſhip between the two kings. Lewis's 
defigns were ſtill more extenfive. In order to deprive the 
duke of Bretagne of all protection, he would have drawn the 
duke of Burgundy into his intended alliance with England, 
and for that purpoſe agreed. with Edward and Philip upon a 
congreſs of embaſſadors at Heſden, which was afterwards re- 
moved to St, Omer. He managed his affairs at London by 
the Lord Lunoy governor of Amiens, ſent thither towards the 
end of the laſt year. But all theſe. negotiations ended only in 
the concluſion of a ſea-truce, to laſt as long as that betore 
made for the land 9, 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation at London and Paris, 
Edward concluded with Scotland a fifteen years truce. John 
Kennedy *, a lord of great abilities, and very zealous for his 
king and country, thought he could not, during his regency, 
do a greater ſervice to both, than to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding with the Engliſh : otherwiſe it was almoſt impoſhble 
to maintain tranquility in Scotland ; becauſe, during the 
war, the mal-contents always relied upon the protection ot 
England. 

This affair being ended, Edward offered to all that had 
taken up arms againſt him an abſolute pardon, excepting only 
Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevill. Gray having been taken 
in Bamborough, where he commanded for Henry, had been 
degraded. Probably, he had done ſomething fince, which 
cauſed him to be excluded from the pardon granted to the 
reſt. Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, com- 
manding all his ſubjects from ſixteen to ſixty years of age to 
take up arms. But the hiſtorians mention not this armament, 
nor the occaſion. | 

In Auguſt this year, Edward received embaſſadors from the 
duke of Bretagne, who came ro negotiate a truce. As the 
duke then found himſelf preſſed by the king of France, and 


r Rapin calls him Kennet, He was anceſtor of the earls of Cafliles, but 
was not the ſole regent at that time. RE 
* This was done by cutting off his ſpurs, reverfing and rending his coa 


of arms, and breaking his ſword over his head, Hall, fol. 191. Stow, p. 5 . 
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vas labouring to form the League of the Public Good, he 
was glad to ſecure himſelf againſt 2 — He obtained 
from Edward a truce for one year, beginning the 1ſt of 
October. : 

About the ſame time the ſee of York becoming vacant, 
George Nevill, brother of the earl of Warwick, was pro- 
moted to it by the king's recommendation *, 

[1465] Mean while, the earl of Warwick, who was ſtill at the 
court of France, having preſſed Lewis upon the principal oc- 
cafion of his embaſly, Ldward's marriage with Bona of Savoy 
was at length concluded and agreed. Preſently after, Lewis 
appointed the earl of Dammartin for his embaſſador to Ed- 
ward, to ſettle with him what ſtill remained to be done in 
the affair; but all theſe projects were demoliſhed by love. 
What I am going to relate is not a romance, but a true ſtory, 
which ſhews how far that paſſion is ſometimes concerned in 
the moſt important revolutions ; for this affair was attended 
with great conſequences, 

While the earl of Warwick was haſtening in France, with 
all his power, the concluſion of the negotiation, Edward, by 
mere accident, rendered it uſeleſs in England. The prince 
being in Northamptonſhire near the manor of Grafton u, had 
2 mind to viſit Jaquelina of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, 
who had married fir Richard Woodville. By him ſhe had, 
among other children, a daughter called Elizabeth, who had 
been wife to fir John Grey of Groby, and upon his death 
was retired to her father. She had the affliction to ſee her 
huſband's eſtate confiſcated, on account of his attachment to 
the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, in whoſe ſervice he had 
loft his life. The king's viſit appearing to the young lady to 
be a favourable opportunity, ſhe came and threw herſelf at his 
feet, imploring the reſtitution of her deceaſed huſband's lands, 
and his pity upon their children. Edward, who was young 
and very amorous, no ſooner ſaw the charming widow at his 
feet, but he fell deſperately in love with her. He immedi- 
ately gave her hopes, as he raiſed her from the ground, that 
he would grant her requeſt, and even intimated it was not 
in his power to refuſe her any thing. Afterwards, in his 
private converſations with her, he would fain have perſuaded 
her to purchaſe the favour at a very high rate. All the hiſ- 
torians agree, he was the handſomeſt man in England, and 
the moſt-proper to make conqueſts on the fair ſex. As he 
knew this, he did not queſtion to gain the lady's heart, with 
the ſame eaſe he had done many others. But ſhe plainly told 
him, that though ſhe thought herſelf unworthy to be a queen, 
ſhe was above being a concubine. This declaration, which 
thewed ſo great a virtue in Elizabeth, made ſuch impreſſion 
on the king, that deſpairing to attain his ends any other way, 
he offered her marriage. A heart like Edward's, with a 
crown, could hardly be refuſed. The young lady agreeably 
ſurpriſed at ſo advantageous an offer, accepted it immediately 
in ſo reſpectful and grateful a manner, as completed the 
conqueſt of the monarch's heart. However as he was un- 
willing to diſoblige the ducheſs of York his mother, he could 
not think of proceeding any farther without acquainting her 
with his intention. The ducheſs ſurpriſed at the haſty reſo- 
lution, uſed all her endeavours to difluade him from it. She 
repreſented to him the injury he would do the earl of War- 
wick, to whom he was ſo much obliged, and who, it was to 
be feared, would highly reſent it : that by the affront he was 
going to put upon the king of France, he would make him 
his mortal enemy, and render a peace impracticable: that 
the nobles of England would behold with envy, the Wood- 
ville family raiſed ſo high above them, and their diſcontent 
might be attended with fatal conſcquences. In a word, he 
was going to marry a woman with nothing, his ſubject, who 
had children by another huſband. Edward briefly replied, 
it was uncertain whether the earl of Warwick would conſider 
his change as an affront ; but, as for him, he was ſure of his 
affection: that the king of France was like to have affairs 
upon his hands, that would probably divert him from think- 
ing of revenge: that a king's marrying a ſubject, inſtead of 
offending the great men, would rather be agreeable to them, 
fince for the future all the noble families might aſpire to the 
ſame honour. Laſtly, that a dower ought to be of no conſi- 
deration in a Ling's marriage ; and whatever elſe he could 


© The parliament that had been held April 29, laſt year, after ſeveral pro- 
rogations, met again this year at Weſtminſter on January 21, and granted 
the king for life, tunnage and poundage ; and of every Engliſh merchant 
for every fack of wool, 2 ſhillings and four pence ; for every two 
hundred and forty wool-fells, the ſame; and for every laſt of hides, three 
pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence. Of _ merchant ſtranger, as well 
enizen as otherwiſe, for every ſack of wool, three pounds fix thillings and 
eight pence; for every laſt of hides, three pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
Pence; for every two hundred and forty wooll-fells, three pounds fix ſhillings 
and eight pence, Cotton's Abridg. p. 67 5, 676. In this parliament, the 
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expect, would be ſupplied by his love, and her virtue, whom 
he choſe for his wife. The ducheſs, perceiving the king was 
not perſuaded by her arguments, added another, and. as ſhe 
thought, a much ſtronger reaſon. She remonſtrated to him, 
that he was contracted to the lady Elizabeth Lucy, and 
could not in conſcience take another wife. Edward poſitively 
denied he was engaged to that lady : nevertheleſs, for his 
mother's ſatisfaction, or for fear the pretended contract might 
one day furniſh a pretence to diſpute the validity of his mar- 
riage, he conſented that Elizabeth Lucy ſhould be examined 
by ſome biſhops. Upon her examination, ſhe confeſſed, the 
king had not made her a poſitive promiſe : but the ſaid how- 
ever, ſhe ſhould never have yiclded to his defires, had ſhe not 
been perſuaded of his intention to marry her. This anſwer 
ſhewing, there was no abſolute promiſe on the king's part, 
the biſhops were of opinion the king might with a ſafe con- 
ſcience marry another. Accordingly Edward eſpouſed Eliza- 
berth Woodville in the preſence of a few perſons”, ſo that his 
marriage was divulged only by the orders given to prepare 
for the new queen's coronation x. 

The nobles and pcople were extremely ſurprized to ſee the 
king married to one of his ſubjects, when he was negotiating 
a marriage at the court of France with the princeſs of Savoy; 
nay, when that marriage was already concluded. Sir Rich- 
ard Woodville, the queen's father, was immediately raiſed to 
the dignity of earl Rivers, and his ſon Anthony Woodville; 
married to the only daughter of the lord Scales, the greateſt 
heireſs in the kingdom). This created great envy in the no- 
bles, particularly in the duke of Clarence, who could not 
forbear being angry, that the king, his brother, ſhould not 
think of procuring him ſo rich a match. But this was no- 
thing in compariſon of the earl of Warwick's indignation for 


being thus mocked. He thought the king ſhould have had 


more reſpect for him than to ute him ſo diſhonourably. He 
exprefled his reſentment to the king of France, who did not 
fail to inflame it to the utmoſt of his power. Lewis himſelf 
could not but look upon Edward's proceedings as a deadly 
affront ; but his affairs not permitting him to demand imme- 
diate fatisfa&tion, he concealed his reſentment till he had a 
favourable opportunity to ſhew it. As for the earl of War- 
wick, he left the court of France and returned into England, 
with a heart full of hatred and revenge againſt Edward, 
whoſe ingratitude he abhorred. He took care, however, to 
conceal his ſentiments, becauſe it was not yet time to diſco- 
ver them; but his very diſſimulation ſhewed the king he was 
extremely diſguſted : wherefore Edward himſelf began to 
conſider him as a ſecret enemy, though he ſtill gave him 
ſome ſlight marks of his confidence. Thus, amidſt the diſ- 
guiſes of the king and the carl, a mutual hatred was nou- 
riſhed, which induced the king to give him ſeveral mortifi- 
cations, as well to gratify his paſſion as to leſſen the earl's 
credit with the people. As he could not believe that he who 
had by his intereſt raiſed him to the throne, might likewiſe 
have it in his power to pull him down, he was not careful to 
ſhew him any regard. Warwick plainly perceived the king's 
aim, but wiſely diſſembled, for fear an unſeaſonable reſent- 
ment might oblige Edward to diſable him from being reveng- 
ed. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that preſently after 
his return from France, he retired into the country on pre- 
tence of his health. But we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that during the years 1465 and 1466, he was at court, 
and even employed in negotiations of importance with em- 
baſſadors of foreign princes. So, it was two years after his 
return that he withdrew, when he could no longer bear to be 
entirely removed from affairs, whilſt the new earl Rivers had 
all the king's confidence. | 
The reſt of the year 1465 was ſpent in ſundry negotiations 
with the king of France, the duke of Burgundy, the earl of 
Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne. As theſe ſeveral nego- 
tiations concerned the affairs of France, and as upon theſe 
depends, in great meaſure, the knowledge of the hiſtory of 
England, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate their ſituation 
at that time. | 
Lewis XI. was one of the ſubtleſt and leaſt ſcrupulous 
princes then in Europe. His defign was, as I obſerved, to 
ruin the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the former by 


importation of foreign woollen-cloths was prohibited, under pain of forfeiture, 
and ſeveral other „ - were made about the length and breadth of 
Engliſh claths, too long to be inſerted. See Statut. 2 Edw. IV. 


» He came there accidentally, as he was hunting in the foreſt of Wych- 
wood. Hall, fol. 194. 


w At Grafton, Hall, fol. 19g. 

* She was crowned May 26. Stow, p. 419. 

And alſo fir Thomas Grey, ſon of tir John Gre 
band, was created marquiſs of Dorſet, and marrie 


the lord Bondville. Hall, fol. 195. 
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artifice, and the latter by force. With regard to the duke 
of Bretagne, he had began to execute his project, by aflem- 
bling an army in Anjou, ready to fall upon Bretagne, and 
which only waited till the delay granted the duke was ex- 
pired. As ſor the duke of Burgundy, Lewis had not. 
thought proper to proceed ſo haughtily with him. He was 
too powerful a prince to hope to ſucceed by attacking him 
openly; but he made uſe of a ſecret expedient, which 
partly procured him what would have been with great diffi- 
culty obtained by way of arms. He bribed the lords of 
Croy and Chimay, brothers, prime - miniſters and confidents 
of the duke, who perſuaded their maſter to deliver to the 
erown of France the towns on the Somme *, for four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, purſuant to the treaty of Arras. 
Charles earl of Charolois, only ſon to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, conſidered that reſtitution as a mortal wound to him 
and his houſe. He believed the duke his father ſhould, at 
any rate, have kept thoſe places which rendered him more 
formidable to France than all the reſt of his dominions. He 
was ſo angry with the miniſters that he openly threatened to 
puniſh them one day for their pernicious advice to his fa- 
ther. This affair created, between the father and fon, a 
uarrel, which the favourites took care to foment; ſo that 
the earl at laſt, in' great diſcontent, retired into Holland. 
He pretended it was not ſafe for him to be any longer at 
court; that the favourites had counſelled his father to ap- 
prehend him, and even bribed people to poiſon him. 

While the earl of Charolois was in Holland, Lewis XI. 
ſent thither privately the baſtard of Rubempre, in a veſſel 
fitted out at Dieppe, with ſome choſen ſoldiers, who, without 
knowing where they were going, had orders to obey Ru- 
bempre's commands. The baſtard, landing with four of 
theſe ſoldiers, was known and diſcovered to the earl of Cha- 
rolois, who immediately cauſed him to be ſeized. Some 
ſay, there was found upon him an order, under the king's 
dun hand, to apprehend the earl, and bring him away dead 
or alive, In the mean time, Lewis was upon the Somme, 
with a confiderable army drawn together upon ſome pretence. 
He had appointed the duke of Burgundy to meet him, on 
purpoſe, as it was afterwards reported, to ſeize his perſon as 
ſoon as he knew the ſucceſs of Rubempre's plot. But the 
earl of Charolois ſending ſpeedy notice to his father of what 
he had diſcovered, the duke immediately rode away to Heſ- 
din, where he was now come. 'Thus, if it be true, that 
Lewis intended to ſeize at once the father and ſon, his pro- 
je& miſcarried. This attempt, whether it was only juſpetted, 
or there was ſome proof of it, greatly increaſed the earl 
of Charolois's hatred to Lewis. every where proclaimed 
that the king of France deſigned to aſſaſſinate or carry him 
away by force, and the report immediately flew all over 
Flanders. 

Lewis eaſily perceived his honour could not but be con- 
cerned in the affair, eſpecially if the baſtard of Rubempre, 
whoſe trial was preparing in Holland, ſhould be convicted 
of the fact laid to his charge. So, to prevent that trial, he 
ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers, with ſome other embaſſa- 
dors, to the duke of Burgundy, to require him to deliver 
the priſoners into his hands. The earl of Charolois being 
preſent at the audience, the chancellor ſpoke very haughtily 
to the duke, and even dropped ſome offenſive expreffions 
againſt the earl his ſon. The carl would have frequently re- 
plied; but the chancellor ſtill interrupted him, with ſaying, 
he was ſent to his father and not to him. The duke of 
Burgundy's anſwer was, that being ſovereign in Holland, 
without any dependance on France, he would cauſe the 
priſoner to be tried, and either puniſhed or acquitted, ac- 
cording as he was found guilty or innocent. When the 
embaſladors of France took their leave of the duke, the 
earl of Charolois — one of them. aſide, ſaid to him, 
« The king your mafter has been very ſevere upon me 
by his chancellor, but he ſhall repent it before a year is 
at an end.” And, indeed, he was as good as his word. 

This paſſed in the year 1464, while the duke of Bretagne, 
to defend himſelf againſt Lewis, was labouring to form the 
League of the Public Good above-mentioned. The earl of 
Charolois was one of the firſt to come into it, and had ob- 
tained his father's permiſſion to raiſe troops and join the 
duke of Bretagne, with almoſt all the great men of France, 
who were to be near Paris in June 1465, When the duke 
of Bretagne ſaw himſelf ſecure of a powerful affiſtance, he 
ſent embaſſadors to the king, under colour of defiring a longer 
delay, but in reality to corrupt the duke of Berry his bro- 


z Amiens, Abbeville, Saint Quentin, Peronne, Dourlens, &c. Com- 
mines, l. i. c. i, 12. Monſtrelet, fol. 98. 
Charles duke of Berry. Commin. I. 1. c. 5. 


ther. They ſucceeded ſo well, that they brought 

with them into Bretagne. As ſoon 1 — 3 
king's power, the confederates declared him head of th 
league, and every one went and prepared to be at the rende T 
vous. The duke of Bourbon was the firſt that ventureg 6 
take up arms, with a deſign to draw the king into his cou : 
try at a diſtance from Paris, Lewis, who had yet no "ck 
telligence of the league, marched immediately towards — 
bonnois. But quickly after he received advice, that the earl 
of Charolois, at the head of a powerful army was approach 
ing Paris, and the duke of Bretagne with the reſt of the oy 
federates was preparing to join * Upon the news, he 
ſpeedily left Bourbonnois to ſave his metropolis. In the Wen 
time, the earl of Charolois attempted to become maſter of * 
but as he ſaw no appearance of ſucceſs, went and encamped 
at Montlhery, expecting the dukes of Berry and Bret, a0 
Mean while the king, who was advancing with great marc = 
being come near Montlhery, the two armies met and joined 
battle. The ſucceſs was ſo doubtful, that both fides claimed 
the advantage. But as the king decamped in the night, tg 
throw himſelf into Paris, he gave ry 2 to his enemies to 
ſay, he owned his defeat. Some days after, the dukes gc 
Berry and Bretagne joined the Burgundians. But the kin, 
had now ſo well provided for the defence of his capital, tha: 
it was impoſlible for the confederates to take it. At length 
the war ended in a treaty ſigned at Conflans the zoth of 
October. Lewis reſtored to the duke of Burgundy the towns 
upon the Somme, for which he had paid four hundred thou. 
ſand crowns, and gave Normandy in appenage to the duke 
his brother. After the ſigning of the treaty, the carl of 
Charolots retired into the — Countries, and the duke of 
Berry accompanied with the duke of Bretagne, went and 
took poſſeſſion of Normandy. But a few days after, the 
duke of Bretagne quarrelling with the duke of Berry, re. 
turned into his own dominions. Then Lewis taking advan. 
tage of this diſſention, marched without loſs of time into 
Normandy, expelled his brother, and forced him once more 
to take refuge in Bretagne, where, notwithſtanding their 
former quarrel, he was civilly received by the duke. Theſe 
_— the moſt material tranſactions in France, in the year 
1465. 

Whilſt the French princes were employed in preparations 
for the war of the Public Good, they had not neglected the 
king of England. We find in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that from March to their taking the field, the duke of 
Bretagne and the earl of Charolois had their embaſſadors at 
London, and the earl offered to make with Edward a treaty 
of alliance and friendſhip. Lewis XI. himſelf, though very 
angry with him, did not fail to court him. But Edward wil. 
ling, no doubt, to be better informed of his affairs, avoided, 
on divers pretences, to come to any agreement. 

He proceeded otherwiſe with regard to the king of Scot- 
land, with whom, after a long negotiation, he concluded at 
Newcaſtle a treaty, whereby the late truce was prolonged for 
forty years ® till 1519. 

In the beginning of the year 1466, the queen was delivered 
of a princeſs, called Elizabeth ©. who afterwards became the 
happy inſtrument to bring peace to England, after a long 
civil war. 

Edward having greatly affronted Lewis XI. conſidered him 
as a ſecret enemy, who would not miſs an opportunity to be 
revenged. He behaved however with great caution during 
the war of the Public Good, for fear of affording him a freſh 
cauſe to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter, in caſe he ſubdued 
the confederate princes. The fame reaſon induced him to 
hearken to the propoſals of the dukes of Berry and Bretagne; 
but he had taken care to conclude nothing, either with them 
or the king of France. Afterwards Lewis's diſad vantage at 
the treaty of Conflans might have cauſed Edward to pay 
him leſs regard, had not the revolution immediately after in 
Normandy made him act with deliberation. Mean time he 
was equally preſſed on both fides. The king of France feign- 
ing to forget the affront he had received, urged him to enter 
into treaty with him for a final peace between the two crowns, 
or at leaſt for a long truce. On the other hand, the duke of 
Burgundy, the earl of Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne, 
repreſented to him, that if he ſuffered the French princes to 
be oppreſſed, the king of France would become ſo powerful, 
as could not but prove fatal to England. The courſe he 
took upon this occaſion was to manage them all, and kecp 
both ſides in hopes. Indeed, it was by no means his intereſt 
to concern himſelf in their quarrels, and create new enemies, 


v From Octob. 31, 1479, when the fifteen years truce, concluded before, 


was to end, to Octob. 13, 1519, Rymer's Fœd. tom, XI. p. 558. 
* She was baxn Feb. 11, Stow, p. 419» . 
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when the Lancaſtrian party, though humbled, were till very 
numerous in England. This was the real motive of his con. 
duct, and of all his negotiations, as well with the king of 
France, as with the other princes, who preſſed him to de- 
clare himſelf. Mean-while, to keep affairs upon the ſame 
foot, he concluded a ſhort truce with France, and the like 
with the duke of Bretagne. In managing the king of France 
he had a farther aim, to haſten the concluſion of a marriage 

ropoſed to him between Margaret his fiſter, and the earl 
of Charolois. He was ſenſible, the leſs inclined he appeared 
to break with Lewis XI. the more eager would the duke 
of Burgundy and his ſon be for the marriage. -And indeed, 
his policy had all the ſucceſs he expected. Theſe two 
princes perceiving how difficult it was to engage him in their 
party, im ined there was no ſhorter way to attain their ends 
than to effect the marriage propoſed. As ſoon as Edward 
faw them in that diſpoſition, he delayed not to enter into en- 

gements with them. He loved not the king of France, as 
— he was not beloved by him. Beſides, he conſidered 
there was no reliance upon that prince's word, that his pro- 
ceedings were inſincere, and at one time or other he would 
new his reſentment. Moreover, it was not for the intereſt 
of England to ſuffer the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne to 
be ruined, which, as it evidently appeared, was Lewis's grand 
deſign. Wherefore, October the 23d, he ſigned a treaty of 
perlonal alliance, amity, and friendſhip with the earl of 
Charolois. A few days after, he ſent a ſafe- conduct to Lewis 
of Bruges, lord of Gruthuyſe, appointed by the duke of Bur- 
gundy to treat with him of a perpetual peace, and to ſettle the 
articles of the marriage of the earl of Charolois with the 
princeſs Margaret. 

All this ſeemed to tend to a league between Edward and 
the duke of E for the duke of Bretagne's defence, 
who was vigorouſly preſſed. Since the duke of Berry had 
been expelled out of Normandy, the duke of Bretagne had 
undertaken to ſupport him, and cauſe the treaty of Conflans 
to be executed. This was projected by him and the earl-of 
Charolois, who ee to make a powerful diverſion in Pi- 
cardy. But, unhappily for the duke of Bretagne, the duke 
of Burgundy was engaged in a war with the Liegeois, which 
hindered the earl of Charolois from performing his promiſe. 
Mean-while, Lewis XI. improving the juncture, preſſed the 
duke of Bretagne extremely, who being unable to withſtand 
him alone, gave him hopes he would comply with his will. 
But this was only to gain time, till the duke of Burgundy 
was ready. At length, the war with Liege being ſuſpended 
by a truce, the earl of Charolois prepared to march into Pi- 
cardy. But, when leaſt expected, Lewis, by his ſecret 
practices, cauſed the Liegeois to take up arms again. Thus 
the duke of Bretagne was ſtill greatly diſtreſſed, He defended 
himſelf, however, as well as he could, in expectation of be- 
ing quickly affiſted. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France, Edward concluded a 
treaty of perpetual alliance with the king of Caſtile. He 
had done the ſame with the king of Denmark the beginning 
of the year. Though theſe alliances were inconfiderable, 
with reſpect to his principal affairs, they gained him reputa- 
tion, and rendered him more formidable to his enemies. 

[1467] The firſt part of this year was wholly ſpent in ne- 
gotiations with France and the duke of Burgundy. The duke 
only waited the end of the war with Liege, to give all his 
forces to his ſon, and prevent, by a powerful diverſion, the 
duke of Bretagne's ruin, who having already loſt his towns in 
Lower Normandy, ſaw himſelf upon the point of being at- 
tacked in his own country. On the other fide, Lewis, who 
ſpared no coſt to have good ſpies, was informed of what 
paſſed between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, and 
eaſily perceived their union tended to the duke of Bretagne's 
defence. As he ſtill intended to ruin that prince, he omitted 
nothing to divert Edward from the engagements he was en- 
tering into with his enemies. For that purpoſe, in February 
1467, he ſent the baſtard of Bourbon to England, and in 
June the archbiſhop of Narbonne. Edward pretending to 
be entirely diſengaged, appointed commiſſioners à to treat 
with theſe embaffadors. But as it is caſy to gain time in 
theſe negotiations, nothing was concluded. Mean-while, 
Lewis was afraid to diſtreſs the duke of Bretagne, for fear of 
obliging Edward to declare for him. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs between theſe two princes, 
when the duke of Burgundy died the 15th of June, in the 


* Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, fir John Wenlock, chief butler of 
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2d year of his age. Charles, earl of Charolois, his only 
on, whom, for the future, I ſhall call duke of Burgundy, 
ſucceeded him in all his dominions. He would immediately 


have poſted to the duke of Bretagne's affiſtance, had he not 


been detained by the war with Liege. Mean-while, Lewis, 
fearing his prey would eſcape out of his hands, ſent and of- 
fered the new duke of Burgundy to deſert the Liegeois whom 
he had hitherto affiſted, provided he would, in return, aban- 
don the duke of Bretagne, If Charles had cloſed with thar 
propoſal, the duke of Bretagne would have been irrecove- 
rably loſt, fince there was now a French army of thirty thou- 
ſand men in the heart of his country. But he bravely re- 
jected it, declaring, let what would be the conſequence, he 
would aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne to the utmoſt of his 
power. He only waited the end of the war with Liege, to 
throw himſelf into Picardy, and did not queſtion that Ed- 
ward would declare againſt France when he ſaw himſelf ſe- 
cure of being ſo ſtrongly ſupported. - The very day of his 
father's death, he ratified his alliance with Edward, and the 
new bond, whereby they were going to be farther united, 
namely, his marriage, then upon the point of concluſion, 
ſeemed to promiſe him, he ſhould never want the affiſtance 
of England. Mean-while, the duke of Bretagne, fearing to 
be opprefſed before the ſuccours arrived, put Lewis in hopes 
of all the ſatisfaction he defired, and by that means obtained 
a truce which gave him ſome reſpite. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France, conſiderable altera- 
tions were made in the court of England, which in the end 
occaſioned great troubles. The queen's relations daily in- 
creaſed in f: 
with his brothers, who had been ſo powerful, were little re- 
garded. The archbiſhop of York © was {till chancellor, but 
at length was removed to make room for the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, one of the queen's moſt zealous adherents. 
The earl of Warwick was no longer employed, as before, in 
affairs of importance. This manifeſty appears in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, where his name is not found after 
the middle of this year. As for the marquis of Montague, his 
brother, governor of the northern counties, that poſt being 
of no great conſequence, fince there was no danger from 
Scotland, he was not diſplaced. Beſides, Edward had leſs 
inclination to diſpleaſe him, becauſe in the decline of his fa- 
mily's credit, he behaved with more circumſpection than his 
brother. On the other hand, the earl Rivers, the queen's 
father, was raiſed to the higheſt degree of favour. Beſides 
the office of lord-treaſurer, he was likewiſe made high-con- 
ſtable, upon the voluntary or forced reſignation of the earl of 
Worceſter s, whom the king requited, by making him lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, under the duke of Clarence. Thus the 
earl Rivers held at once two of the greateſt offices of the 
crown; and moreover, his fon Anthony Woodville had a 
grant of the reverſion of the high-conſtableſhip. Probably 
it was about this time that the earl of Warwick retired from 
court, and the archbiſhop of York went and reſided upon 
his dioceſe. 

It was very difficult for a man of the earl of Warwick's 
character, to ſuffer ſuch a diſgrace without reſentment. He 
was the proudeſt lord that had ever been in England, and 
his natural pride was ſtill increaſed by the great ſervices he 
had done the king. The affront put upon him by the king, 
in marrying in England without his knowledge, at the very 


time he was employed by him at Paris to negotiate another 


marriage, which too was concluded, had extremely incenſed 
him. The contempt ſhewn him by the king, at his return 
from France, in not making him ſome civil excuſe, had 
very much increaſed his diſguſt. To this was added an ex- 
treme indignation to ſee his credit entirely ſunk, In fine, 
the favours heaped by the king upon the queen's relations, 
racked him with envy, and threw him upon the moſt vio- 
lent reſolutions h. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he 
had a ſtronger reaſon to hate Edward than thoſe I have men- 
tioned. And that is, Edward attempted the chaſtity of one 
of his daughters; and this prince's character, who was not 
very ſcrupulous in that reſpect, makes the thing credible. 
Be this.as it will, the ear] mortally hated Edward, though 
he concealed his averſion in order to ſhew it effectually. It 
is certain the king, to whom he was not unknown, com- 
mitted a great error in not giving him ſome ſatisfaction, or 
in not ruining him entirely. With perſons of this character, 
policy requires that one or other of theſe two courſes be 


> He could not fail of drawing ſoon a large army together, if, as Stow 
relates, whenever he came to London, fix oxen were eaten in his houſe at a 
breakfaſt, and every tavern was full of his meat, Stow, p. 421. 


i Or his niece, The certainty was not, for both their honours, openly 
known, ſays Hall, fol. 195. 


7 F : This 


avour with the king, and the earl of Warwick 
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taken, The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, that in June 
1467, the earl of Warwick met Lewis XI. at Roan, and ſtaid 
with him twelve days. If fo, it may be preſumed, that be- 
ing ſent to France upon the king's affairs, he took that op- 
portunity to ſecure Lewis's protection, and concert meaſures 
with him concerning the execution of his project to dethrone 
Edward k. 

F 1468] Mean-while, the negotiation of the marriage of Ed- 
ward's ſiſter with the duke of Burgundy till continued, whilſt 
Edward kept Lewis in hopes of concluding a perpetual peace 
with him. But it was only to amuſe him, and haſten withal 
the marriage of the princeſs his ſiſter. However, for fear 
his embafly to Paris might have ſome ſuſpicion to the duke 
of Burgundy; he iſſued out a proclamation, expreſly order- 
ing the coaſts to be well guarded, as ſoon as the truce with 
France, which was to end in March, ſhould be expired. 
Shortly after, the marriage was at laſt concluded, and Mar- 
garet ſent to Bruges with a ſplendid retinue, being attended 
by the ducheſſes of Exeter and Suffolk). There the nup- 
tials were ſolemnized with a magnificence worthy the two 
princes who were allied by the marriage. The ſame day the 
truce of commerce between England and the duke of Bur- 
gundy's dominions was prolonged for thirty years. 

The reſt of the winter was ſpent in negotiating an alliance 
between Edward and the duke of Bretagne: the duke of 
Burgundy ſtrongly ſolicited the concluſion of that affair, be- 
cauſe he was ſo incumbered with the war of Liege, that it 
was not poſſible for him to aſſiſt his ally. The thing was not 
without difficulties, ſince it was to pals from a long war be- 
tween England and Bretagne, to a ſtrict alliance. So, all 
that could be done at firſt, was to prolong the truce till July. 
After that, Edward and the duke of Bretagne ſent one ano- 
ther letters patent, promiſing mutual affiſtance to the utmoſt 
of their power. The duke of Burgundy ſent the like to the 
king, to induce him the ſooner to declare againſt France, 
Indeed, it was of the utmoſt conſequence to him to prevent 
the duke of Bretagne's ruin, and procure the duke of Berry 
a ſettlement which might enable him to keep the king his 
brother in awe. He was almoſt certain, that after Lewis had 
put it out of the power of theſe two princes to hurt him, he 
would not fail to attack him with all his forces. On the 
other hand, Edward ſaw but too plainly how prejudicial 
Lewis's growth of power might be to him. Wherefore, by 
his orders, his commiſſioners ſigned, the 2d of July, a treaty 
of commerce with Bretagne, and the next day a levy of 
troops was ordered for the aſſiſtance of that duchy. In the 
beginning of Auguſt, he ſent embaſſadors ® to France, on 
pretence to treat with Lewis of a perpetual peace; and yet, 
two days after, he ſigned a treaty, whereby he engaged to 
ſend the duke of Bretagne an aid of three thouſand archers, 
As the duke ſaw himſelf preſſed by the king of France, it 
was neceſſary to haſten that affair, as well on his own as on 
the part of Edward, without ſtanding too much upon 
terms. The fleet and troops deſigned for Bretagne being 
ready in the beginning of October, the king gave the com- 
mand to Anthony Woodville, lord Scales, his brother: in- 
law. | 

Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating at London, the dukes 
of Berry and Bretagne were not a little embarrafled. The 
truce granted them by Lewis being about to expire, they 
faw the duke of Burgundy too remote and too buſy elſe- 
where, to hope to be delivered by his means. As for the 
ſuccours expected from England, they were neither ſpeedy 
nor ſtrong enough to free them from their danger. Mean- 
while, the duke of Burgundy made all poſſible haſte to end 
the war with the Liegeois, knowing how the duke of Bre- 
tagne was preſſed. At laſt, he tound means to force his ene- 
mies to a battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory, 
which obliged them to ſue for peace. As ſoon as the treaty 
was figned, he marched for Picardy. He was now come 
upon the Somme, ready to enter upon action, when he heard 
the dukes of Berry and Bretagne had made a peace with the 
king of France; and after renouncing all foreign alliance, the 
duke of Berry was contented with an appenage of fix thou- 
ſand livres a year in land, and an annual penfion of fixty 
thouſand in lieu of Normandy, granted him by the treaty of 
Conſlans. This news, which Lewis ſent him by an expreſs, 
was the moſt unwelcome. However, without being diſcou- 


* This year, on June 3, or, according to others, July 3, a parliament 
met at Weliminiter, wherein the king reſumed into his hands all the crown 
lands granted away during his reign, This parliament was prorogued to 
November 6, at Reading, and from thence adjourned to May 12, 1648, 
at Weſtminſter, when it met again, and granted the king two tenths and 
two fifteenths. Cotton's Abridg. p. 680—684, Stay, p. 420, 421. 

! Ard the dukes their huſkands; John Holland, and John de la Pole. 
They iet out June 18. The marriage was folemnized on July 8, Hall, 
fol. 198. tiollingſhead, p. 1318. Stow, p. 421, * 


raged with this unexpected accident, he reſolved to rema; 

encamped where he Was. He hoped, as the duke of B K 

tagne had been compelled to a peace, he would repent 3 

he had done, when he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and eaſily f : 

an excuſe 10 break it. This is what he plainly 1,1 

thoſe WHO adviſed him to ſue to the king of France for 
ace. 

The duke of Burgundy's ſteadineſs inſpired Lewis with 
fear. He was apprehenfive, the dukes of Berry and Bre 
tagne would recede, when they ſaw aſſiſtance ſo near. 4 
that caſe, he might depend upon having to deal with the 
king of England, the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne _ 
many of the moſt potent lords of the kingdom, who were 
diffatisfied with him. In this uneafineſs, which was not ill. 
| 16:2 he departed from Paris, where he then was, into 

icardy, to treat with the duke of Burgundy. The def 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. The duke, uncertain of the reſolg- 
tion the duke of Bretagne might take, agreed to retire, for 
four hundred thouſand crowns, which Lewis gave him to 
defray his expences. | | 

Hitherto Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his advan. 
tages. He had diſperſed the league made againſt him, ang 
reduced the duke his brother to a very moderate appenage. 
However, he could not think of abandoning his firſt pro. 
jet. He was reſolved to ruin the duke of Bretagne, that he 
might afterwards attack the other peers, and the duke of Bur. 
gundy himſelf, with more ſafety. His extreme deſire to exe. 
cute that project, made him commit the grofleſt fault that ſo 
politic a prince could be guilty of. After ſigning his treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy, he would go and confer with 
him. He had ſuch a conceit of himſelf, that he fancied he 
ſhould perſuade that prince to relinquiſh the intereſts of the 
duke of Bretagne. At leaſt, he hoped to ſow jealouſies be- 
tween them, from which he could not fail to reap great ad. 
vantages. To that end, he demanded of the duke a ſafe- 
conduct to meet him at Peronne. As ſoon as it was re. 
ceived, he repaired to that town with a ſlender retinue, the 
better to gain the- duke by that extreme confidence. But 
before his departure, he forgot to recall the embaſſadors {ent 
to the Liegeois to perſuade them to break the peace with the 
duke of Burgundy, upon his aſſurance of a powerful aid, 
This was ſuthcient to induce that people to take up arms 
again; and the news of it was brought to the duke of Bur- 
gundy at Peronne, the ſame or the next day after the king's 
arrival. A proceeding ſo contrary to good faith convincing 
the duke that Lewis thought only to deceive him, he even 
impriſoned him in the caſtle-of Peronne, where he was 
lodged, and detained him ſeveral days, uncertain what to re- 
ſolve. Lewis, judging of his enemy by himſelf, was in 
mortal agonies: ſo, not knowing how to eſcape, he ſaw no 
other remedy but to ſubmit to what terms the duke ſhould 

leaſe to impoſe upon him. He met with more generoſity 
in that prince than he could have expected. After a very 
ſhort negotiation, it was agreed between them, that the king 
ſhould give Champagne and Brie to his brother, inſtcad of 
Normandy, which he was to have had by the treaty of Con- 
flans; and ſhould accompany the duke in the war with Liege. 
A few days after, they departed together towards the territo- 
ries of Liege, and Lewis had the mortification to be himſelf 
witneſs of the deſtruction of the capital which he had pre- 
poſterouſly thrown into that misfortune. At laſt, he got out 
of the duke of Burgundy's hands, after having been in con- 
tinual fears either of loſing his life or undergoing a grievous 
captivity during the refidue of his days. Mean-while, he 
had no inclination to execute the treaty made at Peronne. 
He found means afterwards to evade it. 

It is time now to leave the affairs of which it was neceſ- 
fary to give a general knowledge, and reſume thoſe of Eng- 
land, where a more affecting ſcene is going to open, by the 
variety of the events, which render this part of Edward's 
reign very remarkable. On the 2oth of October, Edward 
renewed the ancient alliance between England and Arragon. 
The Engliſh hiſtorians place this treaty in the year 1460, 
but in the Collection of the Public Acts, it is dated October 
20, 1468, Probably they have confounded the alliance with 
Caſtile, in 1466, with that which was renewed two years at- 
ter with Arragon, Edward is ſaid, upon this occaſion, to 
ſend the King of Arragon a preſent of ſome ewes and rams“, 


= Thomas biſhop of Rocheſter, Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 625- 

n He gave licence and liberty for ſome Coteſwold ſheep to be tranſporte! 
into Spain. But the reader muſt not from hence infer, that there were 8 
ſheep in that country before; for the contrary is evident from a patent of 
king Henry II. granted in the thirty-firſt of his reign, to the weavers ot 
London, importing, that if any cloth were found to be made of Spaniſh 
wool, mixed with Engliſh wool, the mayor of London ſhould fee it but 
Stow, p. 419. 
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which ſo multi plied in Spain, that it proved very detrimental 
to the wool trade of England. wk | 
[1 469] It was about the end of the year 1468, or the be- 
: "ning of 1469, that the earl of Warwick believed himſelf 
b. condition to begin the execution of his project againſt 
Edward. Since he had quitted the court, he was ſo forgot 
that he was not thought of, unleſs it was neceſſary to ſend 
him orders concerning his government of Calais. If he 
went to France the laſt year, as Monſtrelet's continuator af- 
firms, it is hardly to be doubted that he communicated his 
deſigns to Lewis XI. and took meaſures with him aecord- 
ingly. But 2 he left not England, it was not diffi- 
cult to treat with that prince by ſecret emiſſaries. However 
this be, the earl paſſionately deſiring to ſhew that he was 
not to be offended with impunity, believed it proper to be- 
gin with gaining his two brothers, the archbiſhop of York 
2ad the marquis of Montague, whoſe intereſt was the ſame 
with his. To that end, he repreſented to them the ſervices 
they had all three done the king, and the little account 
made thereof, fince their rewards -bore no proportion to 
what they had done for him: that not content with being 
ungrateful to all their family, he had put upon him in par- 
ticular a grievous affront in the affair of his marriage: that 
moreover, he had attempted to diſgrace their family in a 
manner inſupportable to men of honour. In fine, after 
many other things tending to convince-them of the King's 
ingratitude, he told them he was determined to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſhew him that he who had raiſed him to 
the throne was powerful enough to pull him down; and for 
the execution of that deſign, defired their advice 'and affiſt- 
ance. The archbiſhop of York was very eafily led to follow 
his brother's paſſion, but the marquis of Montague was not 
ſo forward to reſolve: he alledged arguments and objections, 
which the ear] of Warwick anſwered with great vehe— 
mence. At laſt, he was prevailed with, but intimated it 
was more out of complaiſance to his brother than inclina- 
t10N. p 
This ſtep r made, the earl of Warwick addreſſed 
himſelf to the duke of Clarence, the eldeſt of the king's 
brothers. He knew the duke was diſſatisfied that the king 
his brother had done nothing for him but given him an 
empty title, which he did not want: that moreover, he had 
ſeen, with extreme jealouſy, the lord Scales, the queen's bro- 
ther, married to the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom, without 
any thought of procuring him ſo advantageous a match. 
Theſe conſiderations cauſing the earl of Warwick to believe 
the duke would gladly embrace an opportunity of being re- 
venged, he imparted to him his defign. The duke was 
really inclined as the earl wiſhed him, and, as he burned 
with defire to be revenged for the little affection ſhewn him 
by the king, readily entered into the plot. The better to 
confirm him in this reſolution, the earl of Warwick pro- 
miſed him his eldeſt daughter“ in marriage, with a conſi— 
derable fortune. All the hiſtorians affirm, that preſently af- 
ter this conference they went together to Calais F, where the 
nuptials were ſolemnized ; but do not ſay whether it was pri- 
vately or with the king's conſent: what they add, that the 
duke and the earl ſtaid at Calais till the inſurrection, men- 
tioned hereafter, cannot be true. It appears, on the con- 
trary, by ſeveral papers in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that they were in England moſt part of the year before the 
inſurrection, and even in the king's favour, who had no 
intelligence of their plot: nay, it ſeems he began to repent 
his great neglect of the earl of Warwick, ſince on the 17th 
of Auguft he made him juſticiary of South Wales, and 
ſome time after ſeneſchal of the whole country 4. 
Notwithſtanding theſe favours, the earl of Warwick's 
2 began to be executed. In the beginning of Octo- 
er there was a ſedition in Vorkſhire, which all the hiſtori- 
ans unanimouſly aſcribe to the ſecret practices of the marquis 
of Montague” and his brother the archbiſhop of York. 
The occaſion or pretence was this: there was at York an 
hoſpitals, to the maintenance whercof the whole country 
had always contributed, without, however, being obliged. 
In time, theſe voluntary contributions were changed into a 


o Iſabella. Hall, fol. 200. f 


? Of which the earl of Warwick was governor. Hollingſh. Þ 1310. 

4 —apitalem juſticianium. Suthwallix—Camerarium Suthwalliz—et 
ſeneſchallum curiarum et commotorum, in comitatibus de Kermerdyn et 
Cardigan, ete. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 647. 

John Nevill. 

Dedicated to St. Leonard. Hall, fol. 201. | 

He alſo iſſued out orders, November 16, to John Moubray, duke of 
Norfolk, John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and Anthony earl Ryvers, to 
array and aſſemble all perſons able to bear arms, in Norfolk and other parts; 
and made Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and the prior of St. 
John's of . renew their oaths of fealty to hun, Rymer's Fœd. 
tom. XI. p. 648, 649, 659. 


kind of right, wholly founded upon cuſtom, and for which 
there were collectors appointed. They who had been bribed 
to ſtir up the people, artfully ſpread a report that the contri: 
butions were miſapplied, and ſerved only to enrich the 
directors of the hoſpital: that beſides, the hoſpital being 
ſufficiently endowed, theſe collections were needlets. Where- 
upon the country people took fire, as if it had been an affair 
of the utmoſt importance. They aſſembled to the number 
of fifteen thouſand, and killing ſome of the collectors, marched 
towards York, under the command of Robert Huldern. Upon 
this news the marquis of Montague, who reſided at York, 
aſſembling a body of the citizens, ſallied out upon the rebels, 
ſlew a great number, and taking their leader, ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off. This conduct would give occaſion to 
preſume the ſedition was not raiſed by himſelf, had not his 
after proceedings been lefs ambiguous. 3 
The firſt tumour of the commotion made the king appre- 
henſive of the conſequences. Indeed the cauſe was not very 
important, but knowing how numerous the Lancaſtrian party 
ſtill were, he did not doubt that it was raifed by ſome lord, a 
friend to that houſe: however he was very far from miſtruſting 
his brother and the earl of Warwick to be the chief authors. 
Whatever the event might be, he diſpatched orders to the 
earl of Pembroke governor of Wales, to aſſemble all the 
forces of thoſe parts, and keep himſelf ready to march t. 
Mean-time, the Yorkſhire mal. contents, rather animated 
than diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt, took 
up arms again, and ſet at their head Henry ſon of the lord 
Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Neville, ſon of the lord Latimer. 


Theſe two Ts leaders had not much'experience, but were 


directed by fir John Conyers, a perſon of great” conduct and 
valour, and well verſed in the art of war. Their firſt project 
was to make themſelves maſters of Vork; but ſuddenly alter- 
ing their reſdlution and rout, they marched towards London; 
not at all doubting that their army would increaſe by the way, 
as it really happened. Then it was that the affair of York 
hoſpital appeared to have been only a pretence to draw the 
people together : for the hoſpital afforded the ſeditious ng 
manner of pretence to take the rout to London. 

Mean-while, the earl of Pembroke having aſſembled about 
ten thouſand men , began his march in queſt of the mal- 
contents: he was joined on the road by the lord Stafford with 
eight hundred archers. The two armies approaching one 
another, the earl of Pembroke ſent fir Richard Herbert, his 
brother, with a detachment “* to view the enemy as near as 
poſhble. Sir Richard, who was a very good officer, executed 
his orders with great conduct, without expofing himſelf how- 
ever to be attacked : but his men, who had not his experi- 
ence, prepoſterouſly imagining he would loſe a fair oppor- 
tunity to defeat the enemies, fell againſt his will upon their 
rear: but Conyers, who foreſaw it, was ſo well prepared; 
that the detachment was routed with great loſs. 

Edward hearing the news, wrote to the earl of Pembroke 
not to be diſcouraged for ſo inconſiderable a loſs, alluring 
him he would come in perſon and join him, or fend a ſtrong 
reinforcement. Mean-while, the ſeditious, finding they had 
near them an enemy, which might daily increaſe, and fearing 
to meet the king in the way, reſolved to retire to Warwick, 
where very likely the leaders knew they ſhould be well re- 
ceived : but the carl of Pembroke, impatient to have his re- 
venge, marched directly towards them, and forced them to 
halt near Banbury, where the two armies encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance one from another x. Mean-time, the earl of Pem- 
broke and the lord Stafford quarrelling about an inn ?, 
Stafford withdrew in the night with his eight hundred ar- 
chers. On the morrow at break of day the mal-contents 
marched in good order to attack the king's army : they had 
heard by 3 of the lord Stafford's retreat, and were re- 
ſolved to improve it. Henry Neville *, one of their generals, 
advancing in order to engage, for fear the royaliſts ſhould re- 
tire, was fiercely repulſed, made priſoner, and flain in cold 
blood. This barbarous action inſpiring the northern men 
with a ſort of fury, they ruſhed upon their enemies, and not- 


withſtanding the valour of fir Richard Herbert, who per- 


formed that day actions extolled by all the hiſtorians?, the king's 


v Hall, fol. 201. Hollingſh. p. 1319. and others ſay, he had only fix 


or ſeven thouſand men. But Stow attirms, he had with him eighteen thou- 


ſand men, and Humphrey lord Stafford of Southwick, with fix thouſand 
archers, p 421. | 


w Ot two thouſand horſe. Hall, fol. 201. 

x Upon Danes Moor, near Hedgecot, within three miles of Banbury. 
Idem, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 

y Where it ſeems a woman lived, who was a miſtreſs of the lord Staf- 
ford's, They had agreed too before-hand, that whoever took poſſeſſion of 
an inn, ſhould keep it, and not be liable to be-turned out. Hall, ibid. 

1 Son of Lord Latimer, 


* With his pole-ax in his hand, he made his way twice through the main 


. body of his enemies. Hall, fol. 202, 


| This 
* 
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army was put to flight. The earl of Pembroke and his 
brothers fell into the hands of the conquerors, who carrying 
them to Banbury, ordered their heads to be ſtruck off, in re- 
venge for the death of ſir Henry Neville. After the victory, 
the mal: contents continued their march to Warwick. Hi- 
therto the earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence had not 
declared themſelves. It may be they were gone ſome time 
before to Calais, to avoid the ſuſpicion of being concerned in 
the iaſurrection, in caſe it miſcarried, and to improve it in 
caſe of ſucceſs, | | 
A few days after the- battle of Banbury, the people of 
Northamptonſhire, following the example of the Vorkſhire- 
men, affembled in great numbers, under the conduct of one 
Robert of Riddeſdale . This multitude, which continually 
increaſed, tumultuouſly aſſaulting Grafton, a ſeat belonging 
to the earl Rivers the queen's father, ſeized the, earl and 
brought him to Northampton, where he was beheaded with- 
out any form of law. | | 
On the- other hand, the king, juſtly incenſed with the 
lord Stafford for abandoning the earl of Pembroke upon a 


frivolous quarrel, and by his retreat occaſioning the loſs of 


the battle of Banbury, commanded him to be publicly be- 
headed 4. | 4 

The death of the earl Rivers ſhould, one would think, 
have convinced the king that the earl of Warwick, though 
abſent, was the real author of theſe troubles, ſuppoſing the 
march of the mal- contents towards London, and the battle 
of Banbury had not been ſufficient ro make him ſuſpect it. 
Warwick was ſworn enemy of the carl Rivers, he was angry 
with the king, and the mal-contents had been received with- 
out oppoſition into Warwick: in a word, theſe people had 
no reaſon to take up arms againſt Edward on account of York- 
hoſpital, if they had not been privately encouraged by ſome 
powerful enemy. of the king, who could be np other than 
the carl of Warwick: for there was not then in the kingdom 
any prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, or any lord of that 
party, of ſufficient power to cauſe theſe inſurrections. As 
therefore Edward could not be ignorant of the diſcontent and 
great credit of the earl of Warwick and his brothers, he 
ought to have naturally concluded they, were the ſecret au- 
thors. And yet, though it appears in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, that the earl Rivers was put to death before the 
I6th of November, the king did not clearly fee till the fol- 
lowing March, that he had to deal with the earl of War- 
wick! ſtrange and inconceivable blindneſs! 

[1470] The ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon interrupted for ſome 
time the civil war lately kindled. Beſides, the king, to 
whom it was very unexpected, wanted time to prepare. On 


"the other hand, the mal-contents having yet no declared 


head, remained quiet, in expectation of more particular di- 
rections. 

During the winter, Lewis XI. ſent embaſſadors to England, 
under colour of renewing the truce. Probably his ſole aim 
was to be perfectly informed of the ſituation of affairs in that 
kingdom. At the ſame time Edward deſirous of ſtrengthen- 
ing his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, ſent him the 
order of the Garter, which that prince received at Bruges, 
the 4th of February, with great ſolemnity. 

It the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick were at 
Calais during the late troubles, it is likely they returned 
not to England till about February 1470; for they are not 
mentioned in the Collection of the Public Acts fince Auguſt 
the laſt year. After their return, Edward was ſo far from 
ſuſpecting them, that on the 7th of March he ſent them 
Jointly a commiſſion to levy troops againſt the rebels in the 
north. Seven days after, he conferred on the earl of Wor- 
ceſter the office of high conſtable, vacant by the death of the 
carl Rivers. 

But ſhortly after the king's eyes were fully opened with 
regard to the duke his brother and the earl of Warwick. 
They levicd troops by virtue of his commiſſion, but not for 
his ſervice. Beſides, the rebels made no ſeruple to own them 
for their heads. Thus both ſides were preparing more than 
ever to renew the war. Mean time, ales. was ſo pre- 
poſſeſſed that his brother and the earl of Warwick durſt not 
appear before him, that he imagined their deſign was to 
retire into Ireland, of which the duke of Clarence was lieute- 
nant. In this belief he iſſued out a proclamation, dated 
March 23, forbidding the Iriſh to obey the duke his brother, 
and ordering to apprehend him as well as the earl of War- 


b This battle was fought July 26, and there were above five thouſand 
Welſhmen ſlain. Hall, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 
© Robert Hilliard, whom they nicknamed Robin of Riddeſdale Hol- 
lingſhead, 
He was beheaded on Auguſt 17, at Bridgwater, and buried at Glaſton- 
bury. Dugd. Baron. vol. i. p. 173. 
© And appointed, on Auguſt 26, his brother Richard, duke of York, guar- 


wick, in caſe they came there, Moreover he promiſed au 
perſon that ſhould take them, a penſion of a thouſand Down 
ſterling, or the ſum of ten — pounds in mone f 
option. By the ſame proclamation he conferred the gay, 

ment of Ireland upon the earl of Worceſter. Three 2 
after, he gave orders to levy troops in all the countries ug, 
his obedience, which was very diligently performed ©, 

But the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick ne- 
very far from thinking of retiring into Ireland. On the ag 
trary, they were intent upon raiſing troops, each in different 
quarters. At laſt, having advice the king was Preparing | 
march againſt them, they thought proper to join, leſt b. 
remaining ſeparate, they ſhould give him toogreat an advanta . 
So, Edward when he mah to attack them, found them 
ready to expect him, and bent to decide the quarrel þy , 
battle. However, the uncertainty of the ſucceſs keeping both 
fides equally in ſuſpence, ſome of the moſt prudent 194g; 
interpoſed, to procure an agreement before it came to a de. 
cifion by arms. The king paſſionately deſired it, becauſe he 
conſidered he was going to hazard his crown by the loſs ot 
a battle, whereas the victory would procure him no grey 
ad vantage. On the other hand he flattered himſelf that the 
earl of Warwick ſeeing him in fo good poſture, would be 
be: glad by an honourable compoſition, to get clear of hi; 
preſent ill ſtare. So, thinking the negotiation could not fal 
of ſucceſs, he neglected to take the utual precautions for the 
defence of his camp, contrary to the moſt conſtant maxim of 
war, that a man ought. never to be more upon his guard, 
than whilſt he is in treaty. 

Mean time, the. carl of Warwick being informed of the 
King's negligence, failed not to take the advantage. After 
uſing all poſlble care to hinder his deſign from being diſco- 
vered, he marched in the night directly into the king's camp, 
and ſuddenly attacking it, put it in the utmoſt confufon. 
Edward himſelf ſurpriſed, like all the reſt of his army, fy 
himſelf in the hands of his enemies, before he could take 
any meaſures for his defence or eſcape fo The victorious 
earl no ſooner had him in his power, but he cauſed him to be 
conducted to Warwick. After that, he ordered him to be 
removed to Middleham caſtle 5, under cuſtody of his brother 
the archbiſhop of York, who was no leſs concerned than he, 
carefully to guard fuch a priſoner. 

This accident ſeemed to have ended the war. Indeed Ed- 
ward being a captive, nothing more appeared that could op- 
pole the two vildteiows lords. Wherefore, they ſo relied on 
their good fortune, that they diſbanded moſt of their troops, 
as not wanting them after this decifion. They had only to 
reſolve, in what manner the government ſhould be ſcttled; 
for it does not appear, they had any deſire to reſtore Heary 
to the throne. But an unexpected event, no leſs ſurpriſing, 
than what had juſt happened, broke all their meaſures. Ed- 
ward being confined in Middleham caſtle, in the cuſtody of 
the archbithop of York, behaved ſo obligingly to that pre- 
late, that he had leave with a ſmall guard to hunt now and 
then in the park. This firſt ſtep being taken, he prevailed 
with one of his guards to deliver a letter to two gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, wherein he pointed out to them, 
what courſe they ſhould take to free him. The gentlemen®, 
overjoyed at the opportunity to do the king ſo great ſervice, 
privately aſſembled their friends, and laying in ambuſh near 
the park, eaſily carried him away. Edward being at liberty, 
contrary to all expectation, immediately repaired to York. 
But he did not long remain there, whether he miſtruſted the 
inhabitants, or thought it more convenient to be nearer 
London. Be this as it will, he made haſte into Lancaſhire, 
where he found the lord Haſtings his chamberlain, who had 
aſſembled ſome troops: After that, taking a compaſs to de- 


Ys at his 


under 


ceive the vigilance of the earl of Warwick, he went directly 


to London, where he was received without any difficulty. 
The earl of Warwick ſo little expected ſuch a turn, that he 
had neglected ſecuring the metropolis, not imagining it to 
be in any danger. | 
It is eaſy to conceive the earl of Warwick's ſurpriſe, when 
he received this fatal news. The indiſcretion of his brother 
the archbiſhop, was ſo very great, that he could not help 
ſuſpecting him of being bribed. But as it was not then pro- 
=_ to examine his conduct, he thought only of re- aſſembling 
is diſperſed troops, which could not be done in a few days. 
Edward was likewiſe in the ſame confulion; fince he was 
without an army. So, however defirous both were to end 


dian of the Weſt Marches, towards Scotland. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. 
p- 668. f 
This happened at a place called Wolney, four miles from Warwick. 
Hall, fol. 202. Hollingſbead, p- 1321. 
E In Yorkſhire, | 
d Sir William Stanley, and fir Thomas Burgh, Hall, fol. 203. 
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their quarrel by a battle, they were obliged to ſtay till their 
forces were aſſembled. In the mean time, ſome peaceable 
lords propoſed to renew the negotiation begun before the 
king's impriſonment. | The propoſal being accepted, the 
mediators judged an interview of the king, and the two 
chiefs of the oppoſite party, might conduce to a peace. In 
this, belief they ſo ordered it, that the chiefs came to Weſt- 
minſter upon the king's fate conduct. But the conference 
had not the defired effect. It was wholly ſpent in mutual 
reproaches, by which men are not very apt to be foft— 
ed. | 

"Preſently after the interview, every one prepared for 
war', The earl of Warwick commiſſioned Sir Robert 
Wells, ſon of the lord Wells, to levy troops in Lincolnſhire, 
which he performed with great eaſe, by reaſon of his fa- 
mily's intereſt in thoſe parts. Edward having notice of it, 
ſent an expreſs order to the lord Wells to come immediately 
to court. His deſign was to oblige him to uſe his authority 
to perſuade his ſon to forſake the rebels. The lord Wells 
being come to London, and hearing how much the king 
was incenſed againſt his ſon, in a dread of feeling himſelf 
the effects of his reſentment, took ſanQtuary in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. But the king ſending him a ſafe conduct, he imme- 
diately came to court. He even wrote to his ſon, enjoining 
him to quit the earl of Warwick's party, and diſmiſs his 
troops; but the ſon refuſed to obey. Then Edward, en- 
raged at not being able to ſucceed, ordered the lord Wells 
to be beheaded,. with fir Thomas Dymock his brother-in- 
law, who had accompanied him. Probably, he imagined 
them guilty of connivance. 

This violent action was very injurious to Edward's repu- 
tation, and inſpired young Wells with a deſire of revenge, 
which occafioned his own ruin, and proved extremely pre- 
judicial to the earl of Warwick's affairs. The king, per- 
ceiving that Wells's troops viſibly increaſed, thought proper 
to fight him, before he was joined by the duke of Clarence 
and the earl of Warwick, who were raiſing men in other 
counties, Wells was encamped near Stamford, where he 
might eaſily have retired; but the defire of revenging his 
father's death made him reſolve to expect the king. He 
fought with an undaunted courage as long as he was ſup- 
ported by his troops. At laſt, finding victory declared for 
the king, he would have provoked his enemies to kill him, 
but they refuſed him that favour, and ſpared his life only to 
make him loſe it a few days after on the ſcaffold. In this 
battle, Edward obtained a compleat victory over his ene- 
mies, of whom ten thouſand were ſlain i. 

Sir Robert Wells's defeat broke all the meaſures of the 
duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick. They were 
not yet ready k, and the king was now marching to attack 
them. In this extremity, they found no other remedy than 
to embark, in order to ſcreen themſelves from the impend- 
ing danger l. The earl of Warwick took his two daughters 
with him, the eldeſt of whom, wife of the duke of Cla- 
rence, was ready to lie- in. His intent was to retire to his 
government of Calais, where he had left for his lieutenant 
Vauclair, a Gaſcon captain, in whoſe fidelity he entirely con- 
fided. But how great was his ſurpriſe when, approaching 
Calais, he ſaw the cannon fired at him! He thought to move 
Vauclair by the confideration of the ducheſs of Clarence's 
caſe, who was juſt delivered in the ſhip of a prince, named 
Edward. Burt all he could obtain, was a preſent of two bot- 
tles of wine for the ducheſs. Mean-while, Vauclair took 
care to ſend the ſmall preſent by a truſty meſſenger, who 
told the earl of Warwick from him, that he was till devoted 
to him, though forced to behave in that manner, the better 
to ſerve him, becauſe if he entered the town, he would not 
be ſafe; but he might depend upon his fidelity. Edward, 
who knew not the motive of Vauclair's proceedings, was ſo 
well pleaſed with his conduct that he gave him the govern- 
ment of Calais, to which the duke of Burgundy, of his 
own accord, added a yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns, 

Warwick, ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, ſteered his courſe 
to Dieppe, where he ſafely landed with the duke of Clarence 
and his two daughters. A few days after, they departed 
from thence to wait upon the king of France, then at Am- 
boiſe, who received them very civilly, Lewis, as I before 
obſerved, would not concern himſelf with the affairs of 


%. 


i The king retired to Canterbury, and the duke of Clarence and earl to 
Warwick. Hall, fol. 204. 

j This battle was fought near Stamford, not Strafford, as Rapin ſays by 
miſtake, and from the Lincolnſhire men throwing off their coats, in order 
to run away the lighter, was called, The battle of Loſe Coat Field, Hall, 
fol. 204, Hollingſh. p. 1322. 

* They intended to march the next day. Hall, ibid, Hollingſhead, 
P. 1322. | | 

They repaired to Exeter; and after a ſhort ſtay there, hired a ſhip at 
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England, when Edward and Henry were contending for the 
crown. But when he taw the ſtrict alliance between Ed- 
ward and the duke of Burgundy, he found it equally his in- 
tereſt to labour the ruin of both. To this reaſon of ſtate 
was added the defire of revenging the affront put upon him 
by Edward, on account of his marriage. In thort, the aſ- 
fiſtance Edward would have given the duke of Bretagne, 
evidently ſhewed that ſo long as he was on the throne, the 
French princes would ever find him a protector. All theſe 
reaſons together moved Lewis, not only to receive the fugi- 
tive Engliſh, but, moreover, to promiſe them a powerful 
aid, For nothing could be to him more agreeable, and, 
withal, more advantageous, than to ſee the civil war re- 
kindled in England. Nay, very probably, he had already 
taken for that purpoſe, private meaſures with the earl of 
Warwick, and the earl would never have ventured to declare 
againſt Edward, had he not been ſecure of that aſſiſtance. 
However that be, an opportunity naturally offering to create 
Edward in his own country troubles which would prevent 
his interpoſing in the affairs of his neighbours, he ſent for 
queen Margaret to court m, who, ſome years ſince, was re- 
tired to the king of Sicily her father. It was the earl of 
Warwick that had been author of ail that princels's misfor- 
tunes, and the earl, on his part, looked upon her as his mor- 
tal enemy, And yet, their common intereſt requiring them 
to ſtifle their animoſity, Lewis very eaſily reconciled them. 
At preſent, they could hardly. procced without each other. 
Warwick perceived he wanted a pretence to dethrone the 
King, and could find none more . plauſible than Henry's re- 
ſtoration, which he could not endeavour, without being 
united with the queen. On the other hand, the queen ſaw 
this to be the only way to reſtore the king her hutband, or 
rather herſelf to the throne. So, beholding a ray of hope 
from that quarter, ſhe readily received her old enemy for 
protector. Their reconciliation, therefore, was made by the 
king of France's mediation, upon theſe terms: That the 
duke of Clarence and the earl ot Warwick ſhould endeavour 
to reſtore Henry to the throne : that the queen ſhould pro- 
miſe, with an oath, to leave the government of the kingdom 
in their hands during the king's life, and the prince his ſon's 
minority, in caſe he came to the crown betore he was of 
age: laſtly, to ſtrengthen their union, the prince of Wales 
ſhould ' marry the earl of Warwick's youngeſt daughter ®, 
The laſt article was immediately executed. Thus the bro- 
ther of king Edward ® became brother-in-law of the young 
prince of Lancaſter, and the earl of Warwick was equally 
allied to both houſes. 

The duke of Burgundy, who had good ſpies at the court 
of France, being informed of theſe tranſactions, gave Ed- 
ward warning, who was very unconcerned. He could never 
believe the earl of Warwick, who was forced to quit the 
kingdom for want of ſupport, would be powerful enough, 
in his abſence, to cauſe the people to riſe in his favour. 
As for the preparations in France, they gave him no uneaſi- 
neſs, being ſenfible how difficult it is for a foreign nation to 
conquer England, if the people themſelves do not aſſiſt. 
Thus, reaſoning upon very doubtful grounds, namely, the 
people's affection, and the earl of Warwick's little credit, 
he neglected his principal affair, to abandon himſelf to vo- 
Iuptuouſneſs and ſenſuality, to which he was extremely in- 
clined. 

What gave hum moſt uncafineſs was to ſee the duke of 
Clarence, his brother, ſtrictly united with his enemics. This 
union had already produced ill effects, and might, in time, 
produce worſe, He believed, therefore, to make himſelf 
eaſy, he ought to endeavour to gain his brother to his inte- 
reſt, To that end, he bribed one of the ducheſs of Cla- 
rence's women, and inſtructing her in the part ſhe was to act, 
granted her a paſſport to go to her miſtreſs, This woman, 
departing for Paris, paſſed through Calais, where ſhe ſaw 
the governor, without telling him the ſecret. It was very 
happy for Edward that Vauclair, who was in the intereſts of 
the ear] of Warwick, was not acquainted with the affair, 
for he would have diſcovered the whole. When the woman 
came to her miſtreſs, ſhe very artfully and ſucceſsfully diſ- 
charged her commiſhon. She repreſented to the duke of 
Clarence, from the king his brother, That the courſe he 
was taking muſt end in his own ruin: that ſuppoſing the de- 


Dartmouth, and embarked for France. Hall, fol. 204. This was done in 
May. The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, they went away with fourſcore 
veſſels, and landed in Normandy at Harfleur, Fol. 164. 

n. Hall ſays, ſhe came thither of her own accord, attended by Jaſper Tu- 
dor, earl of Pembroke, and John de Vere, earl of Oxford, who, after a 
long impriſonment in England, had eſcaped into France, Fol. 206, 

n Named Ann. 


* George, duke of Clarence, who had married Iſabella the eldeſt daugh- 
ter. 
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ſigns he had formed with the earl of Warwick ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to his wiſh, he could not expect the houſe of Lancaſter 
would put any truſt in a prince of the houſe of York, 
when there was no further need of him: that his very life 
would be in danger: that inſtead of relying on the queen's 
oath, he ought rather to conſider it as a ſnare to ſurpriſe 
him: that the earl of Warwick would be the firſt to op- 
preſs him, as well to free himſelf from a colleague in the 

overnment, as to be rid of a prince who might one day 
Love it in his power to revenge the injuries done to his 
houſe : that, on the other hand, the king his brother hav- 
ing only a young daughter, whom death might eaſily 
ſnatch out of the world, he was next heir to the crown : 
but if the houſe of Lancaſter was reſtored, he would loſe 
all hopes of mounting the throne, fince Henry's ſon very 
poſſibly would hare a numerous iſſue. To theſe reaſons, 
which were very ſtrong, ſhe added motives taken from the 
ties of blood, ſome excuſes from the king, with a poſitive 
promiſe to confider him for the future as his real brother and 
the chief ſupport of their family. A man muſt have 
wanted common ſenſe not to yield to ſuch convincing argu- 
ments. The duke of Clarence, ſeeing at laſt his true inte- 
reſts, charged the woman to tell his brother, he would not 
fail to declare for him when he could do it with ſafety and 
probability of rendering him a conſiderable ſervice. Ed- 
ward being informed how the duke of Clarence ſtood at- 
fected, grew perfectly eaſy, believing the earl of Warwick's 
future attempts would be fruitleſs, when no longer ſeconded 
by the duke his ſon-in-law. It muſt be confeſſed the earl 
of Warwick's policy was very extraordinary, in making the 
duke of Clarence an inſtrument to ruin the king his brother, 
He muft have ſuppoſed the duke would openly act againſt 
his own intereſt, which was not to be expected from the 
moſt ſtupid of men. And, indeed, he was afterwards very 
ſenfible, when it was too late, that he had taken falſe mea- 
ſures. 

Whilſt Edward lived in a deceitful ſecurity, the earl of 
Warwick was preparing to return into England. He was 
ſure of finding a powertul party, to which were joined all 
the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter, whom he had taken 
care to acquaint with his deſign. Lewis XI. furniſhed him, 
though ſparingly, with money and troops. As far as can be 
zudged, that monarch's ſole aim was to foment diſcord 
among the Engliſh, to prevent their interpoſing in his af- 
fairs. He ſtill perfiſted in his defign of ſubduing the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne, in which he thought he could 
not ſucceed, ſo long as theſe two princes might expect the 
protection of England. Mean-while, to facilitate the earl 
of Warwick's deſcent, he ordered the baſtard of Bourbon 
to convoy him with ſome ſhips of war, but it was not eaſy to 
paſs into England. The duke of Burgundy's fleet, much 
{ironger than that of France, waited in the mouth of the 
Seine to engage the French if they ſailed; and it was not 
likely the baſtard of Bourbon would venture upon fo un- 
equal a fight. Notwithſtanding this, the earl of Warwick 
repaired to Havre de Grace, to be ready to embrace any op- 
portunity that ſhould offer. This precaution was not in 
vain. Some days after his arrival, a violent ſtorm ſo di- 
ſperſed the Flemiſh ſhips that, not being able to keep the ſea, 
they were forced to retire to their ports. The ſtorm being 
over, the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick ſet 
fail, and arrived at Dartmouth, from whence they had paſſed 
into France four or five months before. 

The news of their landing was ſo far from alarming Ed- 
ward, that he rejoiced at it. Poſſeſſed with the notion that 
it was impoſſible for the earl of Warwick to accompliſh his 
deſigns, he fancicd he could wiſh for nothing more adyan- 
tagcous than to ſee his enemy come and deliver himſelf into 
his hands. Thus prepoſſeſſed, he defired the duke of Bur- 
gundy to continue his fleet at ſea, to hinder the earl of 
Warwick's eſcape. But the duke of Burgundy thought 
otherwiſe of that expedition. He could not believe ſo pru- 
dent a perſon as the carl of Warwick would have thus ven- 
tured, if he had not been ſure of a party in England capa- 
ble of ſupporting him. And, indeed, Warwick had no 
ſooner landed his men, but he ſaw himſelf at the head of an 
army which in a few days increaſed to fixty thouſand. Im- 


And marched towards that place, attended by his brother the duke of 
Vork, the lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, the lord Scales, &c. Hall, fol. 


4 Hall obſerves, that of them who were ſent for, few in effect came, and 
yet more came than were willing, and more came willingly than were truſted, 
tol. 208. | 

About ſeven or cight hundred ; among whom was the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the loud Scales, &c. Commines, I. 11. c. 5, Hall, fol, 209. Hol- 
lingſhead, p. 1324. 


« Thus, as Hall obſerves, king Edward embarked (on October z,) with- 
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mediately he cauſed Henry IV. to be proclaimed; publiſhir 
an order, in his name, for all his ſubjects, from ſixteen | 
ſixty, to take up arms and expel the tyrant and uſurper * 

So unexpected an event opened Edward's eyes ; and 
ſhewed him the folly of his expectations, Mean-time h 
gave orders to levy troops, and appointed the rendezyous 
about Nottingham. Some affirm, his army was more n g 
merous than the earl of Warwick's. Others again ſa . 
was much inferior, and this indeed is moſt probable 4, Po 
had Edward been ſuperior in number of troops, he wont 
moſt certainly have marched to his enemies; whereas u 
their approach he retired towards the ſea: The news he uh 
ceived that the marquis of Montague, who commanded in 
the north, had declared againſt him, troubled him excced 
ingly, apprehenſive, as he was, that this defection would be 
followed by many others. He wanted to avoid a battle bur 
knew not where to retire, becaufe he was ignorant who "Wa 
his real friends. At length he encamped near Lynn, a little 
maritime town in Norfolk, and lodged in the caftle; This 
precaution, though perhaps taken without deſign, proved of 
great ſervice, The earl of Warwick being come within 
three miles of the army, cauſed the cry of King Henry! 
King Henry! to be every where reſounded. And the ſame 
cry by ſome unknown practices, began likewiſe to be heard 
in Edward's camp. Whereupon he commanded the cafile 
gates to be ſhut, and the bridge to be ſtrongly guarded 
whilſt a council was held to confider of what was to be done. 
But the ſhoutings, which grew louder in his army, not af. 
fording him time to deliberate, he ſaw no other remedy than 
to embark with four or five hundred of the moſt truſty men" 
on board three ſmall veſſels which had ſerved to bring pio- 
viſions for his army. The lord Haſtings placed himſelf in 
the rear, to withſtand the efforts of the ſoldiers, in caſe they 
attempted to oppoſe the king's flight, and when all were em- 
barked, went himſelf on board one of the ſhips *. 

Edward being reduced to this ſad condition, ordered his 
ſhips to ſteer tor Holland, not knowing where to retire ex. 
cept into the dominions of the duke of Burgundy his bro- 
ther-in-law. Whilſt he was beating the ſeas, his ſhips where 
deſcryed by cight corſairs of the Low Countries or Germany, 
whom the Engliſh called Eaſterlings, from their country 
lying eaſtward of England. Immediately theſe corſairs gave 
chaſe to the three ſhips ; but as theſe were the more light, 
they had time to get into Alcmar road at low-water, which 
hindered the corſairs from purſuing them any farther, becauſe 
they durſt not come ſo near the ſhore, Mean-while they an- 
chored in fight, deſigning to attack them at high-water, In 
this extremity, Edward had no other refource than to make 
ſignals to implore the protection of the country. Happily 
for him, the lord Gruthuyſe, of whom I have before ſpoken, 
being then governor of Holland, chanced to be at Alcmar. 
When he was told, theſe ſhips defired aſſiſtance, he ſent a 
ſloop to know what they were. As ſoon as he heard the king 
of England was there, he ſent word to the corſairs not tv 
approach, on pain of incurring the duke his maſter's indig- 
nation, Theſe people, though ſo near their prey, durſt not 
diſobey. They too often wanted the governor's protection, 
to diſpleaſe him. So, Gruthuyſe went in a ſloop himſelf to 
wait on the king, and paid him all the reſpe& due to him, 
Edward not having money to reward the maſter of the veſſel 
that brought him over, made him a preſent of a rich robe 
lined with fables. After that he was conducted to the Hague, 
where Gruthuyſe bore his expences, till he had received the 
duke of Burgundy's orders. 

Mean-while, the queen, who was at London, hearing of 
the king's flight, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey *, 
where ſhe was followed by a great number of Yorkitts. 
There ſhe. was delivered ® of a prince called Edward, born 
heir of a noble kingdom, at the very time it was loſt by his 
father v. Whilſt Edward's friends were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, the duke of Clarence and the carl of Warwick, 
victorious without drawing their ſwords, were marching to 
London, where they entered in triumph the beginning ol Oc- 
tober. On the 6th of the ſame month * the earl of War- 
wick, attended by ſeyeral lords and a great crowd of people 
went to the Tower and freed king Henry, who had been pri- 
ſoner fix years. 


* it 


out bag or baggage, u ithout cloth, ſack or mail, and perchance with a great 
purſe, and little treaſure, fol. 208. Stow, p. 422. 

On October 1. She went thither privately from the Tower, by Water. 
Stow, p. 422. 

uv November 4. Sandford, p. 425. 

„ His godfathers were, the abbot and prior of Weſtminſter, 
lady Scope ſtood godmother. Hall, fol. 210, Hollingſhead. 

x The: 12th, according to Hall. fol. 210, and Hollingfhead, p. 1325* 
Stow ſays it was the bth, p. 422. | On 


and the 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the populace of Kent 
flocking together marched directly to London, with deſign 
to enrich themſelves with the plunder of the city. But the 
earl of Warwick meeting them with part of his troops, eaſily 
repulſed the multitude, and ordered the moſt mutinous to 
be executed. He could not however prevent their plunder- 
ing Southwark, parted from the city by the Thames. 


The tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſolemnly pro- 


HEN: Y 


HE new king's firſt care, or rather the earl of War- 

wick's, who governed in his name, was to reſtore the 
marquis of Montague to the government of the northern 
counties, which Edward had taken from him, and given to 
the duke of Gloceſter his brother. Then a parliament was 
called tor the 26th of November, to confirm the new revo- 
lution. This was a neceſſary formality to ſatisfy the people, 
though the parhament's confirmation was of no great weight 
in an affair tranſacted without it, and in which it could make 
no alteration. The ſame thing happened when Edward 
mounted the throne. The contrary reſolutions of the parlia. 
ments, in regard to the quarrel between the houſes of Lan. 
caſter and York, clearly ſhew, theſe aſſemblies acted not with 
freedom, but were ſwayed by the events which happened 
before their deliberations. It is in vain therefore to urge the 
authority of the parliaments in ſupport of the rights of either 
houſe. Their determinations are properly of no force, fince 
they had not the liberty to judge according to their under- 
ſtanding ; unleſs it is ſaid, their underitanding directed 
them always to ſide with the ſtrongeſt. 

Be this as it will, the parliament voted Edward a traitor 
and uſurper of the crown, confiſcated all his paternal eſtate, 
and annulled all the ſtatutes made in his reign, as wanting a 
lawful authority. 

By another act, the crown was confirmed upon Henry VI. 
and his male heirs. But in default of ſuch heirs, the crown 
was to deſcend to the houſe of York, that is, the duke of 
Clarence and his heirs; Edward, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
York, being excluded for his rebellion. Here would be a 
large field to expatiate upon the unlimited authority of the 
parliaments if the ſtatute had been made with freedom, and 
after mature deliberation. But it is eaſy to ſee the little 
freedom there was in this parliament, if it is conſidered, this 
act was only a bare confirmation of the earl of Warwick's 
engagements. Moreover, out of pure condeſcenſion for the 
earl, or rather by his direction, and contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, it was not ſcrupled to deprive the 
daughters of the houſe of Lancaſter of a right enjoyed by the 
princeſſes of the royal family ever fince the Norman conqueſt. 
Thus, by a haſty reſolution, was eſtabliſhed in England a 
kind of Salic Law, which the Engliſh had ſo much cenſured 
and derided, when Edward III. and Philip de Valois were 
contending for the crown of France. This ſame parliament 
reſtored to all their honours and rights Jaſper Tudor earl of 
Pembroke, half-brother to Henry, and John earl of Oxford, 
who were attainted under Edward. | 

Moreover, in conſequence of queen Margaret's engage- 
ments at Amboiſe, the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick were declared and appointed governors of the king- 
dom. By this the parliament manifeſtly ſuppoſed Henry's 
inability, who indeed was confidered only as the ſhadow of a 
king. A pardon was likewiſe granted to the marquis of 
Montague, for his crime in ſerving Edward, fince by de- 
ſerting him at ſo critical a time, he was the principal cauſe 
of his flight. But this was not all. To give the earl of War- 
wick a plauſible pretence to be revenged on his private 
enemies, all that had born arms in defence of Edward's pre- 
tended right, were declared traitors and rebels 2. By virtue 
of this act, John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, governor of 
Ireland, and high-conſtable of England, having been found 
hid in a hollow tree, was brought to London and be- 
headed d. By thoſe acts of private revenge, the nobles of 
the oppoſite party were forced, as one may ſay, to ſeek for 


On October 25. He came from the Tower, dreſſed in a long gown of 

lue velvet, to St. Paul's church, attended by the duke of Clarence, the 
earls of Warwick and Shrewſbury, the lords Stanley, &c. and from thence 
went to the biſhop of London's palace, where he kept his court. Hall, fol. 
210, Hollngſhead, p. 1325. | 

And it was enacted, That extreme puniſhment ſhould be done without 
delay, on ſuch of king Edward's adherents as were apprehended, and were 
either in captivity, or went at large upon truſt of their ſureties. Hall, 210, 

* In the fore of Waibridge in Huntingtonſhire, Stow, p. 423. 

> On Tower Hill, and buried at the Black-friars. Ibid. 

There is no mention at all of this parliament in the records, but only in 
the hiſtorians, If theſe proceedings were entered iu the rolls, probably they 


claimed, as remounting the throne. Next day there was a 
proceſſion, at which the new king aſſiſted with his crown on 
his head?, and followed by an innumerable crowd of people, 
who by their acclamations ſhewed their approbation of the 
late revolution. Thus the earl of Warwick had the honour 
of reſtoring Henry to the throne, after having depoſed him, and 
of pulling down Edward, who had been raiſed entirely by his 
means. Wherefore he was commonly called, 'The King-Maker, 


VI. Reſtored. 


ſafety in arms. Perhaps this is one of the principal cauſes of 
the ſeveral revolutions which had already, and which after- 
wards happened é. 

Shortly after the breaking up of the parliament, the earl of 
Pembroke went for Henry carl of Richmond his nephew, 
who had concealed himſelf in Wales %, and brought him to 
the king. It is pretended Henry ſtedfaſtly fixing his eyes 
upon that young prince, foretold, he ſhould one day mount 
the throne, and put an end to the quarrel of the two houſes. 
But I do not know whether this fact be ſo well proved, as 
ſome hiſtorians affirm. There ſeems to be reaſon to preſume 
it was invented in the reign of Henry VII. whilſt the canoni- 
zation of Henry VI. was ſoliciting at Rome, For the chief 
cauſe of the pope's oppoſition was, that though he was willing 
to own Henry VI. for a good man, he could not fee in his 
life any proof of an eminent ſanctity. So this pretended pro- 
phecy, if it had been well atteſted, would have been very 
proper to remove the objection. 

The earl of Warwick having forgiven the archbiſhop of 
York his brother, for letting Edward eſcape, procured him 
a grant of Woodſtock park, and many other manors*, with 
the confiſcation of the eſtates of ſeveral perſons condemned 
for rebellion, that is, for having ſerved Edward. 

I left Edward at the Hague in a very melancholy ſtate, 
deprived of his kingdom, and living at the expence of the 
lord Gruthuyſe, till the duke of Burgundy was informed of 
his caſe. The news of the king his brother-in-law's arrival 
in his dominions, was by no means pleafing to the duke. 
Philip de Commines affirms, he would have been leſs uncaſy 
at the news of his death: for in that caſe, he would have had 
but one courſe to take; namely, to approve of Henry's reſto- 
ration. But Edward being alive and in Holland, could not 
but throw him into great perplexity. He had made an alli- 
ance with him not out of affection, but ſolely for reaſons of 
ſtate. He had ſacrificed to his intereſt his averſion for the 
houſe of York ; an averſion wherein he had been educated by 
his mother, daughter of a princeſs of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Mean-while he was reduced to the ſad neceflity either of 
deſerting his brother-in-law, who was come for refuge into 
his dominions, or of expoſing himſelf, in protecting him, 
to the danger of drawing upon him the united forces of 
France and England. On the other hand, the dukes of Ex- 
eter and Somerſet, who made a different figure at his court 
from what they had done before the revolution, earneſtly 
preſſed him to abandon Edward, and threatened him, in caſe 
of refuſal, with the indignation of England. Moreover, the 
earl of Warwick had now ſent to Calais a body of troops, 
which only waited for orders to join the French, and invade 
ſome province of the Low-Countries. Vauclair had not only 
received theſe troops into the town, but by many other ſteps 
had ſhewn, that he was far from being unfaithful to the earl 
of Warwick. Philip de Commines relates, that the duke his 
maſter having ſent him to Calais, for a confirmation of the 
truce of commerce between that place and the Low-Coun- 


tries, found the governor, garriſon, and townſmen entirely 


for Henry f. He adds, that he ſaw no other way to ſucceed 
in his negotiation than to tell the inhabitants of Calais, that 
the truce being made with England, and not with Edward's 
perſon 5, the change of king was not a ſufficient motive to 


break it. By that, he intimated his maſter diſliked not the 
revolution. 


It is certain, it greatly concerned that prince to keep fair 
with the Engliſh. But the better to underſtand his embaraſl- 


were eraſed after Edward's reſtoration. Dugdale indeed has given us the 
ſummons dated 49th of Henry VI. but nothing is faid of it in Cotton's 
Abridgment. 

4 He went into Wales to viſit his county of Pembroke, where he found 
Henry, then between nine and ten years old, who was kept in a manner 
like a captive, but well and honourably educated by the lady Herbert, re- 
lict of William earl of Pembroke. Hall, fol. 211. 

© Hanburgh, Wotton, and Stonesfield. Rymer's Feed. tom. XI. p. 669. 

f He found they all wore the earl of Warwick's badge, and on every 
door were ſet white croſſes and ragged ſtaves. Commines, lib, iti, c. Qs 
Hall, fol. 212. | 3 

£ Whom he reported to be dead. See Commines, lib. ili. c. 6, 
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ment cauſed by Edward's retreat, into his dominions, it will 
be neceflary to know the ſituation of his affairs. By the 
treaty Lewis XI. figned at Peronne, he promiſed to give in 
appenage to the 5 of Berry, his brother, Champagne and 
Brie in lieu of Normandy, which he had taken from him. 
He was not a little embarraſſed by that engagement. He 
plainly perceived the duke of Burgundy's aim was to have 
prince Charles for a neighbour, to be able by his means to 


raiſe commotions in France whenever he pleaſed. But for 


the ſame reaſon he himſelf wanted to keep his brother at a diſ- 
tance from the duke. For that purpoſe he tried to perſuade 
the duke of Berry to accept of Guienne and Rochelle inſtead 
of Champagne, and to ſucceed in this project, bribed all 
thoſe who had any influence upon him. The duke of Bur- 
gundy being informed of the defign, oppoſed it to the utmoſt 
of his power, by repreſenting to the duke of Berry, how 
much that exchange would be to his prejudice. But per- 
ceiving theſe reaſons to be ineffectual, he infinuated to him, 
by private emiſſaries, that if he demanded his only daughter 
in marriage, he would certainly obtain her, and might, to 
prevent his brother's oppoſition, retire into England till the 
marriage was concluded. The negotiation had been carried 
ſo far, that Edward, at the duke of Burgundy's inſtance, 
had ordered a ſafe- conduct to be diſpatched for that prince. 
But theſe meaſures were broken, becauſe the duke of Berry, 
perſuaded by his treacherous counſellors, determined at laſt 
to accept of the exchange offered by the king his brother. 
Upon this the duke of Burgundy Jiſtened but coldly to the 
propoſal of the marriage, which could no longer be ſubſer- 
vient to his deſigns. Mean-while, the duke of Bretagne and 
the conſtable de St. Pol, who were deeply concerned in the 
negotiation h, were extremely defirous of its ſucceſs. As 
they loved not the king, they conſidered the marriage would 
be an infallible means to keep up, between the two bro- 
thers, a diſſention from which they hoped to reap great ad- 
vantages. There was nothing wanting but the duke of Bur- 
gundy's conſent, and as they ſaw he had no inclination, they 
undertook to obtain it by an extraordinary method. They 


rome to be diſſatisfied with the duke, and adviſed the 


ing of France to make war upon him, promiſing to aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power. Their aim was to offer 
the duke, when he ſhould come to be prefled, to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, on condition he would give his daughter to the 
duke of Guienne. Lewis XI. defired nothing more than to 
ſee the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne at variance. Be- 
ſides, he moſt paſſionately wiſhed to take from the duke of 
Burgundy the towns upon the Somme, delivered to him by 
the treaty of Conflans. He would not however have at- 
tempted to make war upon him, for fear the duke of Bre- 
tagne and the conſtable ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the king- 


dom, whilſt he was elſewhere employed. But when he 


thought himſelf ſafe from that quarter, he immediately re- 
ſolved upon the war, as having no intelligence of their plot. 
Before he declared himſelf he ſent private emiſſaries to 
the towns he wanted to recover, to win the principal burghers 
to his intereſt. It muſt be obſerved, that the duke of Bur- 


gundy kept but flender garriſons in his towns, and upon the 


peace, diſbanded his troops to eaſe his ſubjects. 
Lewis having laid all his plots, aſſembled the fates at 


Tours in March 14750, where, upon frivolous complaints, 


brought by the earl of Eu againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
he was ſummoned before the court of peers, and the citation 
was ſent by a ſummoner of the parliament. The duke not 
appearing, war was declared againſt him, and St. Quentin 
taken, where the conſtable de St. Pol entered without op- 
pofition. Amiens opened her gates to the king by the like 
practices, and the duke was alſo very near loſing Abbeville. 
Such was the fituation of the duke of Burgundy's affairs, 
when Edward came for refuge in his country. He ſaw 
himſelf unexpectedly attacked by the king of France, and 
preſently after the earl of Warwick ſent * four thouſand men 
to Calais to join the French, to make.a diverſion : ſo, the 
duke could do nothing more prejudicial to his intereſt, than 
exaſperate the earl ot Warwick by protecting Edward. It 
is not therefore ſtrange, if Edward endured ſome mortifica- 
tion during his retreat. It was neceſſary for the duke of Bur- 
gundy's intereſt, that it ſhould be thought in England, he 
was ſorry to ſee him, and had no inclination to protect him. 


But in private he promiſed to give him aſſiſtance as ſoon as 
he could do it with ſafety. 


b The earl de St. Pol had a yearly 8388 of thirty thouſand livres from 
the king of France. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 420. 

i He intended to ſend them, but was diſſuaded from it by the merchants 
of the Staple, who were then perſons of great authority, and had a great in- 
tluence upon the affairs of the nation, Commines, lib, ui, c. 6, 


This policy did not ſerve Edward's turn. He could have 
wiſhed the duke of Burgundy would have openly declareg 
for him, imagining ſuch a declaration would have greatly 
conduced to the ſupport of his party in England. At lag 
finding the duke remained firm to his reſolution, and his 


ducheſs's ſolicitations made no impreſſion upon him, he 


demanded a private audience. As the duke could not refuſe 
it, he repreſented to him,“ That a longer delay was ex. 
tremely prejudicial to him: that he loſt his friends anq 
creatures in England, whilſt the earl of Warwick was dail 
ſtrenghening himſelf in his uſurped power: that, therefore 
there was no medium between aſſiſting him ſpeedily, and 
abandoning him to his ill-fortune. Then he imparted to 
him his brother the duke of Clarence's promiſes; addin 

it was abſolutely neceflary to make haſte, leſt that Prince, 
who was naturally inconſtant, ſhould alter his mind, or the 
earl of Warwick, diſcovering his defigns, hinder him from 
executing them, by removing him from the government, To 
theſe reaſons, which concerned him in particular, he added 
the confideration of their mutual oath, whereby they were 
bound to give each other proofs of a fincere friendſhip and a 
ready affilance, in caſe of neceffity. Moreover, he in- 
treated him to reflect, that in acting for him he was alſo 
labouring for his own family, which might one day ſtand in 
need of aſſiſtance, not to reckon the honour which would 
redound to him, by reſtoring a king, his brother-in-law, to 
the throne. Finally, he pofitively promiſed to enter into a 
ſtrict alliance with him againſt France, the moment he was 
reſtored ; adding, that ſuch a league was the right way to 
reſiſt their common enemy. He concluded, with repre. 
ſenting that diſſimulation would never be able to produce 
the effect he intended, ſince it would not hinder Lewis and 
_= earl of Warwick from jointly endeavouring to ruin 
im.” 

The duke of Burgundy was moved with this diſcourſe, 

He perceived that in effect there was no medium in the alter. 
native propoſed to him by Edward: above all, he ſeriouſly 
conſidered what that prince had ſaid in the laſt place, that 
he could not hope to repulſe the attacks of the king of 
France without the aſſiſtance of England, which could be 
expected only by Edward's reſtoration. That, on the con- 
trary, by deſerting him, he would run the riſque of ſceing 
France and England unite all their forces againſt him. But, 
on the other hand, he confidered he could give Edward but 
a very ſmall aid, conſidering the preſent poſture of his 
own affairs : that it was to be feared this attempt happening 
to miſcarry, he ſhould furniſh the earl of Warwick with a 
plauſible pretence to attack him. In this perplexity, he 
deviſed an expedient, whereby he imagined he could at once 
ſave appearances with Warwick, and give ſome ſmall aſſiſt- 
ance to the fugitive king. He equipped four large ſhips ar 
Vere, a free port in Zealand, in other perſons' names, who 
were furniſhed with money. Moreover, he privately hired 
fourteen ſhips of the Eaſterlings to convoy the King into 
England, and to keep upon the coaſt a fortnight after his 
landing, to conduct him back in caſe of neceſſity. Then, 
giving Edward a good ſum of money k, he left him in Hol- 
land, and went himſelf into Flanders. When all theſe ſhips 
were ready, Edward diſappearing, notice was ſent to the 
duke, who immediately ordered proclamation to be made, 
that none of his ſubjects ſhould aſſiſt him directly or indi- 
rectly, upon — of death. It is likely, if Edward's at- 
tempt had miſcarried, the earl of Warwick would not have 
been deceived by that artifice. 
Whatever care was taken by Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy to conceal their deſigns, the carl of Warwick had 
received ſome intelligence of them: it was too much for his 
intereſt to have good ſpies in Holland, to neglect ſo neceffary 
a precaution. It appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that on the 21ſt of December the marquis of Monta- 
gue had orders to levy troops in the north, on pretence of 2 
rebellion |, not mentioned by the hiſtorians. Probably, it 
was only a farther precaution taken by the earl of Warwick 
upon ſome general advices of a plot forming in Holland. 

[1471] The 2d of January, the earl of Warwick was 
made high admiral. Doubtleſs, he did not dare to truſt 
others with the care of equipping a fleet which he forelaw 
would be wanted, if the duke of Burgundy attempted to 
aſſiſt Edward with open force. The advices from Holland 
being more certain than hitherto, the duke of Clarence, 


* Fifty thouſand florins, Ibid, 

| —Tam in refiſtentiam adverſariorum et inimicorum noſtrorum extero- 
rum, regnum noſtrum Angliz in partibus borealibus ut accepimus invadere 
nitentium, quam in repreſſionem diverſorum rebellium noſtrorum.— R). 
mer's Feed, tom. XI. p. 676. : 
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who was by no means ſuſpected of holding intelligence with 
his brother, was' commiſſioned to raiſe an army to oppoſe 
his defigns, in caſe he ſhould return into the kingdom. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, the earl of Warwick made 
haſte to conclude with Lewis XI. an alliance projected 
ſome time before. But as it was difficult to make an alliance 
with a prince actually in war with England, and as a peace 
could not be concluded by reaſon of Henry's pretenſions to 
the crown of France, a long truce was reſolved upon, almoſt 
equivalent to a peace. In the treaty upon this occaſion, it 
was agreed the truce ſhould laſt till one of the two partics 
defired to break it, in which caſe he was to give the other 
five years notice; and the truce was to continue ten years 
without being revocable ®, It was farther agreed, that a 

lace ſhould be appointed to treat of a final peace. Lewis 
3 pleaſed, 1 know not for what reaſon, that the duke 
of Guienne his brother ſhould be particularly included in 
the truce. 

The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the grand prior of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem ſet out for France, to bring 
home queen Margaret and the prince of Wales. 

* Shortly after, the earl of Warwick, out of affection to the 
duke of Clarence his ſon-in-law, or to attach that prince 
the more to the king's fide, reſtored him the government of 
Ireland, with ſeveral manors in England, forfeited by Ed- 
ward's adherents. The marquis of Montague and Jaſper 
Tudor earl of Pembroke had likewiſe a ſhare in the King's 
favours. ; 

Mean while, Edward having finiſhed all his preparations, 
failed from the port of Vere about the middle of March, 
bringing with him two thouſand men. He diſembarked at 
Ravenſpur®, where Henry IV. had formerly landed, when 
he came to wreſt the crown from Richard II. He expected 
to be received with acclamations; but, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, found the inhabitants of thoſe parts extremely 
diſpleaſed with his coming. Some were well affected to the 
houſe of Lancaſter; others, ſeeing Edward fo thinly attended, 
were afraid openly to eſpouſe his cauſe. However, as there 
were no regular troops, he met with no oppoſition. But 
that was not all he defired : he would have been glad to be 
met by the people, and ſee his army increaſe. The wry 
pointment obliging him to march with circumſpection, he 
cauſed it to be rumoured, that he was come only as duke of 
York, to claim the private inheritance of his family, which 
had been confiſcated o. Henry IV. had formerly uſed the 
ſame artifice, but more juſtly, ſince he was baniſhed with- 
out legal cauſe: but if Edward had no right to the crown, 
as he —— to own, he muſt have been guilty of uſurpa- 
tion, and conſequently could not, with juſtice, complain that 
his eſtate was confiſcated. The reaſon why he did not carry 
his pretenſions any farther upon his arrival in the kingdom, 
ſeems to be this; he was ſtrongly perſuaded that the people 
in general were much more inclined to him than to his rival, 
but that the magiſtrates were againſt him. Indeed, as ſoon 
as the earl of Warwick had the government in his hands at- 
ter Henry's reſtoration, his firſt care was to fill all the offices 
with his creatures. It was, therefore, convenient that Ed- 
ward ſhould furniſh the people with a pretence to favour 
bim, how flight ſoever it might be, thereby to oppoſe the 
authority of the magiſtrates who would have had too great 
an advantage, could they have affirmed he was come in arms 
to dethrone the reigning king: whereas, by demanding only 
his private patrimony, he moved the people's compaſſion, 
and inſpired them with hopes that the quarrel between the 
two houſes might at length be ended by reſtoring his inheri— 
tance. Be this as it will, Edward, though. little pleaſed with 
the people's coldneſs, marched towards York, giving Henry 
every where the title of King, and ſtiling himſelf only 
Duke v. | 

The news of Edward's landing having reached the court, 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick departed from 
London to levy troops : at the ſame time, the magiſtrates of 


n Rapin has not plainly expreſſed the nature of this truce: by the treaty, 
as it ſtands in Rymer's Fœdera, tom. XI. p. 683—690, the truce was not 
to be revoked in five years; after which, it either party thought fit to re- 
voke it, the revocation was not to take place till five years more, that is, not 
till ten years after the date. 

a The 12th of March Edward came before Cromer, in Norfolk, where 
he ſent on ſhore fir Robert Chamberlaine, fir Gilbert Debenham, and 
others, to underſtand how the people ſtood affected; they found, that by 
reaſon of the vigilance of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, and the great 
preparations he had made, it was unſafe to land in thoſe parts: wherefore 
they ſteered to the northward, and, a ſtorm ariſing that night, they could 
not land till the 14th, which they did at Ravenſpur, and places adjoining. 
The king lodged that night in a village two miles from the place of his 
landing. The next day, being the 15th of March, the king's forces met 
and joined in a body, whence they proceeded to Beverly, &c. ibid. 

And ſhewed the earl of Northumberland's letters, under his ſeal, 
wherein he had invited him over. Stow, p. 423. 
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the towns were ordered to ſhut their gates upon the enemy, 
and the marquis of Montague, who kept at Pomfret with 
a body of troops 4, had orders to fight Edward before his 
arrival at York”. But the marquis, for what reaſon is 
unknown, remained in his poſt, without making any motion 
to hinder his march*. Some aſcribe this conduct to his 
ignorance of Edward's forces, But what likelihood was 
there of his wanting good intelligence upon ſo important an 
occaſion? Others tax him with cowardice; but he was one 
of the braveſt lords of the kingdom. Some believe there 
was a good underſtanding between him and Edward; but 
the ſequel ſhewed the contrary, Thoſe that reaſon with 
moſt probability, ſay, that Montague, imagining Edward 
would not return into England without a well-grounded 
hope of being reſtored, defigned to reſerve himſelf this way, 
in order to make his peace with him: and though his 
attempt ſhould miſcarry, Montague did not deſpair of ap- 
peafing the carl his brother. 

Mean-while, Edward approaching York, two of the al- 
dermen came and intreated him, in the name of the magiſ- 
trates, to march another way ; repreſenting, that they could 
not receive into their city a prince that was come to take the 
crown from their lawful king. Edward, purſuant to the 
plan he had formed, replied, © That he was not come to 
take the crown from the king: that ſince the people had 
declared for Henry, he acknowledged him as his ſovereign, 
and had no intention to do him any prejudice: that he was 


come to requeſt the king for the reſtitution of his eſtate, - 


not with an army to uſe force, but only with a few followers 
to ſecure him from the malice of his enemies: that the par- 
liament ſhould be the judge of his cauſe; and defired only to 
have means to paſs his days quietly in the allegiance becom- 
ing a good ſubject: that, however, the inhabitants of York 
ſhould, of all others, be the laſt to deny him admittance, 
fince his lands in the county, as well as his title of duke of 
York, rendered him their countryman. In fine, he prayed 
them to remember the favours which, on ſeveral occaſions, 
the city had received from his family.” | 

The aldermen returned with this anſwer, which was no 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the magiſtrates, devoted as they were to 
the carl of Warwick; but Edward's. adherents in the city, 
perſuading the people that it would be very cruel to refuſe 
the gates to a prince, who, ſubmitting himſelf to the king 
and parliament, was only come to demand his inheritance, 
there was ſuch a commotion that the magiſtrates were not- 
able to appeaſe it. All they could obtain of the people was, 
that deputies ſhould be ſent to Edward to make terms with 
him, in order to preſerve, as far as poſſible, the rights of the 
king, and fave the city from plunder. The deputies found 
Edward ready to promiſe whatever they deſired: he pro- 
teſted he was fincere, and promiſed he would do no damage 
to the city, and always remain the king's faithful ſubject. 
Whereupon, the gates were opened to him; and entering the 
city, he went to the cathedral, and confirmed his engage- 
ments with a ſolemn oath. Every thing being thus tranſ- 
acted on his part with great mildneſs and moderation, he 
borrowed ſome money of the citizens, and, leaving a garri- 
ſon, departed in order for London. During his ſhort ſtay at 
York, his army was greatly increaſed : he would not, how- 
ever, have ventured to march towards London, had he not 
expected it would continue to increaſe in his rout, and the 
duke of Clarence perform his promiſe t. 

In the mean time, the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick were parted, in order to aſſemble their forces; 


Their deſign was afterwards to join their troops in one body, 


and ſet at their head the prince of Wales, ſon of Henry, who 
was expected from France. The carl of Warwick thought 
he had ſufficient time to prepare and join the duke of Cla- 
rence, becauſe he did not doubt that his brother Montague 
would be ſtrong enough to ſtop Edward. But, contrary to 
his expectation, he heard that Montague had ſuffered him to 
paſs without oppoſition, and that his army continually in- 


It is incredible, ſays Hall, what effect this new imagination (his claim- 
ing only the duchy of York) had upon the people: all men, moved with 


mercy and compaſſion, began, out of hand, either to favour him, or elſe not 
to reliſt him. Fol. 215. 


Four thouſand men. Stow, p. 423. 


r Or elſe to hinder him from proceeding further, till he ſhould come him- 
ſelf. Hall, fol. 215. 


5 Stow ſays, he had received letters from the duke of Clarence, that he 
ſhould not fight until he came. P. 423. 

In his march from York to London, inſtead of going through Pom- 
fret, where the marquis of Montague lay encamped, he took a compaſs of 
about four miles, and came to Nottingham, where fir Thomas Parre, fir 
James Harrington, fir William Stanley, fir Thomas Burgh, fir Thomas 
Montgomery, fir William Norris, &c. repaired to him, Here they per- 
ſuaded him to iſſue out a proclamation as king, under the name of Edward 
IV. ſaying, they would ſerve no man but a king. Hall, fol. 215. Hol- 
lingſh. p. 1329. Stow, p. 423. 
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creaſed upon_ his march with great numbers of officers and 
ſoldiers, that came to him from all parts of the kingdom. 
He was extremely ſurpriſed with the news, and could not tell 
what to think of Montague, who behaved ſo remiſsly in an 
affair of ſuch importance. He difſembled however, and after 
ſending him expreſs orders to come and Join him, and defir- 
ing the duke of Clarence to advance with all poſſible dili- 

ence, reſolved to encamp near Coventry, and there expect 
-dward. His defign was to follow him in caſe he had the 
boldneſs to come between him and the duke of Clarence, or 
amuſe him in thoſe parts till his two other bodies were ar- 
rived. Indeed, Montague began his march to join his bro- 
ther, and the duke of Clarence likewiſe advancing kept within 
diſtance, as if he intended the ſame thing. 

Mean-while, Edward, who was now about Coventry x, 
approached the earl of Warwick's intrenchments, with a ſhow 
ot attacking them. The earl finding himſelf weak, ſent fre- 
quent expreſſes to the duke of Clarence, to deſire him to ad- 
vance with all poſſible expedition: but the duke ſtill found 
ſome excuſe to defer the junction. Whilſt the two armies 
were thus in ſight, and ready in all appearance to engage, 
the duke of Gloceſter, with a ſmall train, rode forth from 
the camp of Edward his brother, and without demanding a 
ſafe-· conduct, went directly to the duke of Clarence. At 
their firſt meeting the two brothers tenderly embraced one 
another ; then, after a ſhort conference, the duke of Clarence 
having gained the principal officers, cauſed Edward to be pro- 
claimed in his army. The fame day Edward headed his own 
troops, and joined the duke of Clarence with all the marks 
of a mutual triendſhip. 

This was a ſtunning blow to the earl of Warwick, who 
little expected it: however, in ſpite of this misfortune, which 
would have diſcouraged any other man, he could not reſolve 
to hearken to any propoſals of agreement, though the duke 
of Clarence offered him his mediation ; but ſuch a mediator, 
who had ſo openly betrayed him, could not but be ſuſpected 
by him. As his army would ſoon be reinforced by Monta- 
guc's troops, and he was ſtrongly intrenched, he did not 
thing proper too haſtily to treat of an accommodation, which 
muſt | ak. been very diſadvantageous to him: befides, he 
hoped that London, where he had left the duke of Somerſet v 
and the archbiſhop of York *, would ſhut her gates againſt 
Edward if he appeared before that city. In that caſe he was 
reſolved to follow him, immediately after Montague's arrival, 
and force him either to retire elſewhere, or join battle at the 
gates of the capital with a manifeſt diſadvantage. But theſe 
meaſures proved not very juſt. 

Preſently after the junction of the two brothers, it was 


Continuation of the Reign 


DWARD had not time to make a long ſtay at London. 
Two days after his arrival, he departed to put himſelf 

at the head of his army, hearing the earl of Warwick was 
advanced to St. Albans. Undoubtedly the earl was extremely 
embarraſſed. He had decamped from Coventry, and marched 
with great diligence, in expectation that the city of London 
would keep Edward at leaſt a few days before the walls, and 
the news of his approach hinder the inhabitants from receiv- 
ing him. But he ſaw the metropolis loſt, king Henry in 
priſon, and the whole kingdom as 1t were, ready to declare 
tor his enemy. In this extremity there was no other refuge, 
but to fight and vanquiſh Edward, A victory was the only 
means of reſtoring his affairs. But on the other hand, though 
he had a good army, it was far from being ſo ſtrong as Ed- 
ward's, which too continually increaſed fince his being 
maſter of London. 
Montague his brother was ſo myſterious, he could not tell 
what to think of it. He remembered he entered with re- 
luctance into the project of dethroning Edward, and had 
lately twice neglected to fight him, upon occafions where all 
hazards were to be run. It is true he was come to join him, 
but this farther increaſed his ſuſpicions. The duke of Cla- 
rence his ſon-in-law's example, made him apprehenſive, his 
own brother was corrupted. In this ſtate of tear and uncer- 
tainty, he would willingly have diſmiſſed him, if he had not 


* Where he came March 29. Hollingſhead, 

vs Edmund Beautort. 

* George Nevill, | 

y Which they did upon theie three accounts: 1. They were induced 
thereto by the many friends of his that had taken ſanctuary, and particularly 
the queen his wife. 2, Becauſe he owed ſeveral merchants great ſums, 
which would otherwiſe have been loſt, And, zdly, Edward having been fa- 
miliar with the wives of the chief citizens, they perſuaded their huſbands and 
rc):itions to declare for nun, Commines, lib. itt, c. 7. 


Beſides the conduct of the marquis of 
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debated whether they ſhould attack the earl of Warwick; 
his intrenchments, or march directly for London; and 10 
laſt was deemed moſt convenient : firſt, becauſe Edward — 
ing many friends in the city, it was likely that ſceing . 
approach with a powerful army, they would uſe their endea- 
vours to procure him admittance ; and the earl of Waryjcy”, 
diſtance would greatly facilitate their attempt: ſecondly, no. 
thing could be more for Edward's advantage than to have 
London on his fide; he wanted money and could not caſil 
find it elſewhere : moreover, he could not abſolutely c 
upon his reſtoration, ſo long as he was not maſter of the me. 
tropolis : laſtly, it was of the utmoſt importance to have 
Henry in his power. He began therefore his march to Lon. 
don, leaving the earl of Warwick behind him, not Withour 
danger of being reduced to great ſtraits in caſe the Londoners 
refuſed to receive him. 

When the news reached London that the two brothers 
were joined and approaching the city, the earl of Warwick 
was given over for loſt. This belief inſpired the people with 
a terror, which Edward's friends carefully Cheriſhed, h 
aggravating the city's danger of being expoſed to Edward'z 
indignation, unleſs it was averted by a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion, 
At the ſame time, they, that after Edward's flight had taken 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey, came out and ſupported 
that . intereſt. On the other hand, thoſe that were 
againſt him durſt hardly open their mouth, for fear their en- 
deavours ſhould turn to their ruin. So, without waiting the 
reſolution of the magiſtrates, the people were ready to open 
the gates to Edward, and run out to meet him . In vain 
did the duke of Somerſet and the archbiſhop of York oppoſe 
this reſolution ; they were not heard. In vain did they pro. 
miſe the people, that the earl of Warwick would come to 
their relief in three days: Edward's army which was now at 
the gates of the city, wrought a contrary effect. In fine, 
Edward's party prevailing, the people went out in crowds 0 
receive him with acclamations, which, whether real or feigned, 
were to him of great ſervice. Whilſt Edward was thus re- 
ceived, Henry's friends withdrew from the city, without 
any one's thinking to help that unfortunate prince to make 
his eſcape. 

Edward entered London on the 11th of April, and imme- 
diately thanked the people for their affection, and promiſed 
to have it in everlaſting remembrance, He ſeconded this 
promiſe with ſeveral acts of clemency, which entirely won 
him the hearts of the citizens. Mean-while, Henry, who had 
not found means to eſcape, nor perhaps ſo much as thought 
of it *, was again impriſoned in the Tower, from whence he 
had been taken ſeven months before to re-mount the throne, 


of EDWARD IV. 


been afraid of diſcouraging his army. In ſhort, after many 
reflections upon the poſture of his affairs, flight being difficulr 
and diſhonourable, and the ſucceſs of the battle yet uncertain, 
he concluded, his only way was to venture a battle, and dic 
honourably, if victory declared for his enemy. But withal, 
he refolved ſo to order it, that the marquis his brother ſhould 
run the fame fortune with him, . fince it was the event only 
that could aſſure him of his fidelity. In this reſolution, he 
marched from St. Albans to Barnet, which is but ten miles 
from London, where he met Edward, who was likewiſe ad- 
vancing to fight. There, upon the 14th of April, being 
Eaſter day, a terrible battle was fought, which decided the 
fate of the two competitors. Edward had brought Henry 
with him, not daring to commit him to any one's cuſtody. 
Thus that unfortunate prince ſeemed born only to be the 
ſport of fortune: happy in being, by his natural weakneſs of 
mind, lefs ſenſible of his misfortunes than any other would 
have been “. f 
The battle began early in the morning, and laſted till 
noon. Never perhaps had two armies been ſeen to fight with 
more bravery and obſtinacy. Every one conſidering himſelf 
as a rebel in caſe the enemy was victorious, no favour was 
expected. The barbarity uſually practiſed in civil wars was 
well known, and more eſpecially in this, where ſundry revo- 
lutions in favour of both parties had carried animoſity to the 


z He was delivered to Edward by the archbiſhop of York, who had 
made his peace with him. Hollingſhead, p. 1332. : 

2 In Edward's army, the front was led by Richard duke of Gloceſter ; 
Edward hunſc!f, and George duke of Clarence commanded the main body; 
and William lord Haſtings the rear, In the earl of Warwick's army, the 
right wing was commanded by John Neville marquis of Montague, and 
John de Vere eacl of Oxford; the left by the earl of Warwick himſelf, and 


John Holland duke of Exeter : and a body of archers, which was 1n the 
middle, by Edmund Beaufort duke of Somerſet. 


Hall, fol. 217. The 
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higheſt degree. This, probably, was the true cauſe of the 
continuance of the battle. The earl of Warwick's troops, 
though inferior in number d, fought deſperately, being de- 
termined, by the example of their general, either to conquer 
or die. They had even reaſon to hope, for ſome time, that 
victory was going to declare in their favour. Some ſqua- 
drons, detached by the earl of Warwick from the third line, 
gained ſo much ground upon their enemies that : feveral 
poſted to London with the news of their defeat. But Ed- 
ward, not loſing the preſence of mind ſo neceſſary to a gene- 
ral on ſuch perilous occaſions, ordered a body of reſerve to 
advance, who, falling upon the victorious enemy in the 
flank, put them in extreme diſorder. The ſmall number-of 
the earl of Warwick's troops ſuffered him not to make a de- 
tachment to oppoſe that body. At the ſame time, the earl 
of Oxford, who had beat back Edward's troops, confider- 
ing he had left the line, where he was poſted, too much ex- 
poſed, wheeled about to return to his poſt. This precau- 
tion, though prudent, occaſioned the earl of Warwick's de- 
feat. The earl of Oxford's badge, upon his arms and co- 
lours, was a ſtar with ſtreams, and Edward's device was a 
ſun, A ſmall miſt, which aroſe during the battle, hinder- 
ing the carl of Warwick's troops from diſcerning the diffe- 
rence, they furiouſly Pg theſe ſquadrons as they were 
returning to their poſt, and put them to rout before the earl 
of Oxford had time to remove their miſtake. This bred an 
extreme confuſion in the army. Some, imagining they were 
betrayed, becauſe they were attacked by their own men, ran 
away to the enemies. Others, ſeeing them fly that way, 
thought themſelves attacked in the rear, and knew not what 
— to take. Mean-while, Edward improving this miſ- 
take, cut in pieces the troops that were flying towards him. 
The earl of Warwick, perceiving the diſorder, did his ut- 
moſt to remedy it, but it was to no purpoſe. At laſt, wil- 
ling to animate his troops by his example, he ruſhed, 
though on foot, among the thickeſt of his enemies, where 
he quickly fell, covered with wounds. The marquis of 
Montague, his brother, defirous to reſcue him, periſhed in 
the attempt a few moments after him, Thus ended th 

battle about noon, by the entire defeat of Warwick's army, 
ten thouſand whereof were ſlain on the ſpot ©. It is ſaid, 
Edward, who in all the other battles was wont to publiſh, 


before the fight, that the common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared, 


and the officers put to the ſword, had ordered now that no 
quarter ſhould be given. The carl of Oxford and the duke 
of Somerſet fled into Wales, to the earl of Pembroke, who 
was levying troops for the earl of Warwick. The duke of 
Exeter was left for dead among the ſlain; but, ſoon after 
reviving, he crawled to the next houſe, from whence he 
found means to be carried to London, where he took ſanc- 
tuary in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

Such was the ſucceſs of this bloody day, and ſuch the end 
of the famous earl of Warwick, who, fince the beginning 
of the quarrel between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
had made in England the greateſt figure any ſubject had ever 
done before him. In a word, he had made and unmade 
kings as he pleaſed. Nothing more glorious could be ſaid 
of a private man, if true glory conſiſted in exceſs of 

wer ©. 

Edward having thus obtained a complete victory, which 
ſeemed to ſecure him the crown, returned to London *, 
where he was triumphantly received. The citizens could 
not ſufficiently expreſs their joy to ſez themſelves freed from 
the danger to which they would have been expoſed had the 
earl of Warwick been conqueror. The king's firſt care was 
to return God thanks for the victory, at St. Paul's church; 
after which, he ordered the unfortunate Henry to be ſent to 
his old priſon. A few days after, he granted a pardon to the 
archbiſhop of York, probably not to incenſe the clergy by 
the puniſhment of one of their principal members. Beſides, 
he remembered the great ſervice that prelate had done him, 
though, perhaps, more out of negligence than affection, 
N ſuffering him to eſcape from his confinement at Middle- 

am. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, queen Margaret, who was 
juſt arrived from France in Dorſetſhiref, ſaw herſelf in a 
ſtate worthy of pity. She had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf 


> The number of king Edward's troops did not exceed nine thouſand. 
Hollingſh. p. 1335. 
© Hall ſays, there were ten thouſand ſlain on both ſides; Fabian hath but 
about fifteen hundred; and Stow four thouſand. They were buried in the 
field of battle, half a mile from Barnet, where a chapel was afterwards 
built in memory of them. The moſt conſiderable perſons ſlain on Edward's 

de, were, the lords Cromwell and Say, the lord Montjoy's ſon, fir Hum» 
pow Bourchier, ſon of the lord Berners, &, Hall, fol. 218, Hollingf 

ad, p- 1335, Stow, p. 423. 

© His body, and that of his brother, John Neville, marquis of Monta- 


two days, when ſhe received the fatal news of the defeat and 
death of the earl of Warwick. Though ſhe had hitherto 
bravely withſtood all the attacks of fortune, ſhe was ſo af- 
feed with this new diſgrace that ſhe fell into a ſwoon, out 
of which ſhe recovered with great difficulty. She ſaw in an 
inſtant all the conſequences; and perceiving no refuge, ſhe 
gave way to her grief, and loſt, upon this occaſion, that 
wonderful firmneſs by which ſhe had ever been ſo gloriouſſy 
diſtinguiſhed, Thus yielding to her. unhappy lot, and 


thinking only of ſaving the prince her ſon, ſhe took ſanc 


tuary in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. She was ſtill 
in the mortal agonies, cauſed by this fatal accident, when ſhe 
ſaw arrive the duke of Somerſet, John Beaufort, his brother, 
the earls of Pembroke and Devonſhire, and the lord Wen- 
lock. 'The two laſt had been for Edward; and, unhappily 
for them, had deſerted him. The queen had alſo with her 
the grand prior of St. John's, ſent into France to conduct her 
to England, All theſe lords, with ſeveral other officers of 
diſtinction, ſtrove to comfort her and revive her hopes. 
They repreſented to her, “ That ſhe had not reaſon yet to 
deſpair: that, indeed; Edward was victorious, but might be 
vanquiſhed again: that the kingdom ſtill abounding with 
friends to king Henry, it was not ſo difficult as ſhe imagined 
to form a new army capable of ſtopping the uſurper's pro- 
greſs: that as the gaining of one battle had reſtored him to 
the throne, ſo the loſs of another might caſt him down: 
that the ſundry revolutions for and againſt the two houſes, 
fince the quarrel began, ought to teach her that there was 
ſtill hope, provided ſhe would not, by any unſeaſonable 
fear, relinquiſh her own intereſts with thoſe of the king her 
huſband and the prince her ſon: that her armies had been 
frequently victorious under her conduct, and it was by no 
means impoſſible that victory ſhould once more incline to her 
fide. Laſtly, that all the world confidered the prince of 
Wales as undoubted heir of the crown; and, by ſetting him 
at the head of the army, there was ſtill room to expect a 
happy revolution.” 

It Margaret was afraid to expoſe herſelf once more to the 
viciſſitude of fortune, it was not upon her own account. 
The prince her ſon was the cauſe of all her uneafineſs. Her 
tenderneſs for him made her ſee all the fatal conſequences of 
the undertaking propoſed to her, in cafe it was not crowned 
with ſucceſs. She plainly perceived. he could not attempt 
to recover the crown of his anceſtors, without hazarding, at 
the ſame time, his own life; and that confideration was ſo 
3 to her as to hinder her coming to any reſolution. 

n this perplexity, ſhe propoſed ſending the prince into 
France, that in caſe the enterpriſe ſucceeded, he might reap 
the benefit, and if it miſcarried, might at leaſt be in ſafety. 
But the duke of Somerſet repreſented to her, that it was 
chiefly upon the preſence of the prince that her hopes could 
be founded, which alone would be capable of drawing mul- 
titudes into his ſervice, and induce the troops to fight va- 
liantly for him. At length, the queen, after enduring a 
violent conflict in her ſoul, between the fear of loſing her 
ſon, and the defire of procuring him a crown, which ſhe 
believed his lawful right, conſented to follow the advice of 
her friends. 

This reſolution being taken, it was agreed, that the queen 
and prince ſhould retire to Bath, and the reſt go and afſemble 
their friends, with the remains of the car] of Warwick's 
army s. The earl of Pembroke undertook to levy an army 
in Wales, where his intereſt was great, and immediately de- 
parted; only defiring the duke of Somerſet, who was to 
command in chief under the prince of Wales, to run no ha- 
Zard till joined by the Welſh. The ſuddenneſs wherewith all 
theſe lords levied or aſſembled their troops, would be moſt 
ſurpriſing, if, in the firſt place, the aſtoniſhing effects uſually 
produced by hatred and revenge, eſpecially in civil wars, were 
not conſidered. Secondly, it muſt be remembered, that the 
remains of the earl of Warwick's army having diſperſed them- 
ſelves after the battle of Barnet, wanted only a leader to head 
them. Laſtly, as it was but a few days fince the battle, it 
was not yet known how the conqueror would behave to the 


vanquiſhed. So, moſt having greater reaſon to expect ſeverity * 


than mercy, choſe rather to venture again their lives in 
battle, than run the riſk of dying on the gibbet and ſcaffold. 


gue, aſter being expoſed three days, to all comers, in St. Paul's cathedral, 
were conveyed to Biſham-abbey in Berkſhire, and there buried. Hall, fol, 
218. Stow, p. 423. 


© On Eaſter day, in the afternoon; he went immediately to St. Paul's 
church, where he offered his ſtandard. Hall, fol. 218. 

She embarked March 24, and landed at Weymouth on April 13 or 14, 
Hollingſh. p. 1331—1335. 

And ſo they ſoon drew together a large army out of the counties of So- 
merſet, Dorſet, Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall, Idem, p. 1336: 


Ha 


574 


Be this as it will, it appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the 275th of April, thirteen days after the battle 
of Barnet, the Lancaſtrian lords had now re-affembled an 
army, c 

Upon the ſame day, as appears by the date, Edward iſſued 
out a proclamation, ſetting forth, that his title to the crown 
was unqueſtionable : firſt, by reaſon : ſecondly, by authority 
of parhament : thirdly, by his victories, and particularly the 
laſt, where the marquis of Montague and the earl of War- 
wick were ſlain. That notwithſtanding theſe three moſt firm 
foundations, namely, reaſon, parliamentary authority, and 
victory, ſundry perſons had taken up arms againſt him: 
but, to avoid the effuſion of more blood, he had thought 
proper to give his people a liſt of the names of thoſe perſons, 
who were pronounced traitors and rebels, that their encou- 
ragers might not complain if any miſchiet befel them. The 
perſons proſcribed were, Margaret, ſtiling herſelf queen of 
England, Edward her ſon, the duke of Excter, the duke of 
Somerlet, John earl of Oxford, John Courtney earl of 
Devonſhire, William viſcount de Beaumont, John Beaufort 
brother to the duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, with eleven 
others. ke 

Mean-while, Edward loſt not a moment. As the troops 
were ready to march, he put himſelf at their head“ to give 
his enemies battle, before the earl of Pembroke joined them 
with the Welchmen. How diligent ſoever the lords in league 
with the queen had been, they were far from being in ſo good 
poſture as the king, becauſe of their want of arms and am- 
munition. So, knowing that Edward was marching in queſt 
of them, they reſolved to retire into Wales, where the fitua- 
tion of the country would help them to avoid fighting as long 
as they pleaſed. Befides, they expected to be joined very 
ſoon by the earl of Pembroke, and then ſhould be in condt- 
tion to give battle, The point was to paſs the Severn before 
the king overtook them, and for that purpoſe they marched 
to Gloceſter '. But that city refuſing her gates &, and there 
being no likelihood of taking it at the firſt aſſault, much lets 
of beſieging it in form, they reſolved to pals the Severn at 
Tewkſbury. Mean-time Edward ſo cloſely purſued them, 
that upon their arrival at Tewkſbury, they conſulted whether 
they ſhould paſs the river, at the peril of ſeeing their rear 
put to rout, or intrench themſelves in a park adjoining to 
the town, till the earl of Pembroke arrived. The queen, 
who thought only of ſaving the prince, was for paſſing. 
Some others, more out of complaiſance to her than for any 
good reaſon, ſeconded her opinion. But the duke of Somer- 
tet ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. He repreſented the enemy was ſo 
near, that before the army had all paſſed, he would —_— 
have it in his power to attack them, and cut in pieces thoſe 
who ſhould have the misfortune to be left behind: That ſuch 
an accident, which ſeemed unavaidable, could not but prove 
very fatal, and diſcourage ſuch as were ſtill friends to the 
houſe of Lancaſter : In fine, though their army was inferior 
in number to that of the enemy, that diſadvantage might be 
repaired by intrenching themſelves in the park, which would 
balance the fuperiority of his troops. Atter mature delibe- 
ration, this opinion was thought moſt adviſeable, conſidering 
the circumſtances of time and place. Hiſtorians, of whom 
tew underſtand the art of war, have taxed the duke of Somer- 
ſet with imprudence and raſhneſs, ſolely becauſe they confi- 
derered not the difficulty of paſſing a river like the Severn, 
with the enemy in the rear. But 1f that general had been 
guilty-of no other fault, perhaps the queen's affairs would have 
taken another turn. At leaſt ſhe might have waited the earl 
of Pembroke's arrival !, and by fighting upon equal terms, 
cauſed her enemy to run an equal hazard. This the ſequel 
will demonſtrate, 

The refolution being taken of expecting Edward, the 
whole night was ſpent in making intrenchments round the 
park, which were finiſhed before day; ſo ardently was it la- 
boured to be ſecured from ſurpriſe, Edward approaching to 
view them, judged it abſolutely neceſſary to attack them, be- 


arrival of the carl of Pembroke, who was hourly expected. 
So without loſs of time, he drew up his army in two lines. 
He gave the command of the firſt to the duke of Gloceſter, 


h He ſet out, April 19, with ſuch forces as he had got together about 
London, and came to Windſor ; from whence he departed on the 24th, and 
27th came to Abingdon, where he waited the 28th for the coming of ſome 
troops. The 29th, he advanced towards Cirenceſter, and thence to Malmſ- 
bury, and afterwards to Sodbury, on May 1, where he was informed the 
enemies intended to meet him. Idem, p. 1336, 1337. 

i Queen Margaret removed fiom Bath (where ſhe was) in great haſte to 
Briſtol ; from whence ſhe ſent a few hortemen to diſcover whether ſhe could 
lately pals the Severn at Gloceſter ; and ſoon after advanced towards that 
city, and thence went to Tewkſbury, Ibid. 

* Richard, ſon of the lord Beauchamp of Powkey, was governor of this 
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fore they were rendered more impenetrable, and before the 


his younger brother, and headed the ſecond himſelf with th 
duke-of Clarence. The duke of Somerſet ranged his — 
behind the intrenchments, in three bodies, of which h 
commanded the foremoſt himſelf ®, in order to ſuſtain the 
firſt ſhock. Wenlock “ conducted the ſecond, under Prives 
Edward, who was confidered as the commander in chief, The 
carl of Devonſhire e was placed at the head of the third 
Edward _ cloſer view of the intrenchments, perceived 
an opening to be left to go out upon occaſion. This mage 
him think, the duke of Somerſet hoped to repel the firſt 
charge, and if he obſerved any diforder among the aſſailantz. 
had reſolved to ſally out and improve the advantage, 80. 
the more eafily to draw him-out of his lines, he ordered the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was to begin the fight, to retreat with 
ſome precipitation, in cafe he met with too ſtrong a reſiſtance: 
and if he was purſued, to face about, and vigorouſly attack 
his-purſuers, 'in the aſſurance of being ſupported by all the 
reſt of the army. This order was founded upon Edwarg's 
knowledge of the duke of Somerſet's intrepidity, and good 
opinion of himſelf. 

Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the duke of Gloceſter 
— the attack of the intrenchments with great vigour. But 
finding the enemies ſtood their ground, and appcared every 
where ready to ſuſtain his aſſaults, he retreated towards the 
ſecond line, with a precipitation that made the duke of $0. 
merſet believe the whole body to be diſmayed. Then it was 
that the duke, not being able to curb the impetuoſity of his 
courage, and thinking he ought to improve the advantage, 
ſallied out of his intrenchments to preis the enemy's army, 
which he imagined to be now in confufion. At the ſame 
time, he ſent Wenlock word to come immediately to his ſup. 
port. Mean-whilte the duke of Gloceſter, who was again 
drawn up at a great diſtance from the intrenchments, ſceing 
the duke of Somerſet advancing towards him in good order, 
ſaved him ſome part of the way. As he was ſure of bein 
fupported by the king his brother, who was not far off, he 
furiouſly fell upon the troops that were marching againſt him, 
and by that vigorous and unexpected attack, ſo aſtoniſhed 
them, that they ſaw no other refuge than to fly in diſorder 
to their camp. The duke of Somerfet was in a fury, when 
he perceived himſelf unſupported. He had depended upon 
Wenlock, and inſtead of finding him without the intrench- 
ments with the ſecond line, to oppoſe the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, he ſaw him motionleſs in the very place where he firſt 
drew up his men. Not being able at this fight, to bridle 
his rage, he furiouſly rode up to him, and clove his {kull 
with a battle-ax. | 

Mean-time the duke of Gloceſter entering the enemy's 
camp together with the run-a-ways, made a terrible laughter. 
Wenlock being dead, the young prince knew not what to 
do, and the duke of Somerſet tranfported with paſſion, was 
incapable of giving orders, and making himſelf obcyed. 
Thus confufion inſtantly ſpreading in the army, and the king, 
who cloſely followed the duke his brother, entering likewiſe 
the camp, the queen's troops thought only of ſaving them- 
ſelves by flight, without making any farther reſiſtance. It is 
ſaid, the queen was found in a chariot, half dead with grief 
at the ſight of her forlorn affairs, without knowing what was 
become of the prince her ſon, and was brought in that con- 
dition to king Edward. An hiſtorian however affirms, it was 
not till a day or two after the battle, that ſhe was taken out 
of a nunnery where ſhe had fled for refuge, and conducted to 
the King then at Worceſter. In this battle, by which the 
crown was entirely ſecured to Edward, there fell on the queen's 
fide but three thouſand, becauſe the two laſt lines ran away 
without fighting. Among the ſlain were found the carl of 
Devonſhire, and fir John Beaufort brother of the duke of So- 
merſet D. The prince of Wales, the duke of Somerſet &, 
and the grand prior of St. Johits”, were made priſoners. 
But it would have been more happy for them to have died in 
the battle, ſince they ſaved their lives only to loſe them in a 
leſs honourable manner. The young prince being brought 
into the king's preſence, appeared before him with an un- 
daunted countenance, without debafing himſelf by ſubmil- 
fions unbecoming his birth. Edward was ſurpriſed, and {till 
more, when, aſking him how he came to be ſo raih thus to 


town, which was under the obedience of Richard, the king's brother. Hall, 
220, Hollingſh. p. 1337. 

| This was what ſeveral of the officers adviſed her to do. Hall, fol. 220. 

m With his brother lord John Beaufort. Hall, fol. 220. | 

» And the lord St. John, Idem. 

o Thomas Courtney. ; 

And alſo fir John Delves, fir Edward Hampden, fir Robert Whyting- 
ham, fir John Lewkenher, &c. Hall. 

Edmund Beaufort. 

r John Langſtrother. 
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enter his kingdom in arms; the prince replied, © That he 
was come to recover his own inheritance, which had been 
unjuſtly uſurped.” Edward, full of indignation at this 
boldneſs, ſtruck him on the mouth with his gantlet, and 
turned from him. This was, as it were, the ſignal to take 
away the life of that unfortunate prince. It is ſaid, imme- 
diately upon the king's withdrawing, the dukes of Clarence 
and Gloceſter, his brothers, the earl of Dorſet *, and the 
jord Haſtings, fell, like wild beaſts, upon the young prince, 
and ſtabbed him with their daggers. It is certain he was 
murdered that inſtant; and probably, the king had given 
orders beforehand for that barbarous execution. But 1 do 
not know whether the hiſtorians are to be credited, who 
affirm theſe four lords killed him with their own hands. 
This might be an effect of the.prejudice of thoſe that wrote 
the hiſtory after the reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
fince it is certain they have forgot nothing to render the 
houſe of York odious. It is likely, however, the murder 
was committed in the preſence of the fore-mentioned lords. 
Some ſay, the prince eſcaping out of the battle, the king 
offered a penſion of five hundred pounds ſterling to any per- 
{on.that ſhould bring him dead or alive; promiſing, if he 
was alive, not to put him to.death : that, upon this promiſe, 
fir Richard Crofts, in whoſe hands he was fallen, brought 
him to the king, who performed not his word. The prince 
loſt his life at eighteen years of age*, Next day, the duke 
of Somerſet, and the grand prior of the order of St. John, 
were beheaded”. Queen Margaret was confined: in the 
Tower, where ſhe remained a priſoner till 1475, when Lewis 
XI. ranſomed her for fifty thouſand crowns x. Such was the 
fad cataſtrophe of this princeſs, who, for attempting to rule 
England with an abſolute ſway, _cauſed a great effufion of 
Engliſh blood, and wrought her own, as well as the ruin of 
the king her ſpouſe, of the prince her ſon, and of all the 
houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained but a fingle 
branch in the perſon of the earl of Richmond. There was, 
it ſeems, a ſort of fatality with regard to the kings of Eng- 
land that married the daughters of France, Edward 1I. 
Richard II. Henry VI. and Charles I. were the only kings 
that eſpouſed French princefſes*, and they all four under- 
went the ſame fate, three of them by the fault of their 

ueens, k 
a The battle of Tewkſbury, fought on the 4th of May ?, 
eighteen days after that of Barnet, was the twelfth ſince the 
beginning of the quarrel between the. two roſes, But it was 
not the laſt, though tollowed by no other in the reſt of this 
rcign. 

Whilſt Edward was employed in purſuing the queen, 
there aroſe a freſh enemy againſt him. Thomas Nevil, 
known by the name of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, be- 
cauſe he was natural ſon to the lord of that name, had been 
made vice-admiral of the channel, during the earl of War- 
wick's adminiſtration, to whom he adhered. The earl being 
dead, and king Edward re- enthroned, the baſtard had loſt 
his place. As he was a man of ill morals, and without 
means, he ſaw no other way to ſubſiſt than turning pirate. 
When he found the king employed in the weſt, in purſuit of 
the queen, he aſſembled ſome ſhips, and many perſons of 
deſperate fortunes, with whom he came upon the coaſt of 
Kent, not imagining the war, newly kindled, would ſo 
quickly end. His defign was to ſurpriſe London, and en- 
rich himſelf with the plunder of the city. Accordingly, he 
began his march towards London *, giving out, that he only 
intended to free king Edward from captivity. On that pre- 
tence, drawing in many adherents of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
he formed an army of ſeventeen thouſand men. He pre- 
ſently became maſter of Southwark. At the ſame time, he 
ordered part of his troops to paſs the Thames, and aſſault 
two of the city gates®, whilſt himſelf attempted to force 
the bridge. But the citizens, having had notice of his 
march, were upon their guard, and repulſed him on all 


Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, Hall, fol. 221. Hollingſhead, 
P. 1340. ; . 

He was buried, without any ſolemnity, among ſome perſons, in the 
Black Friers in Tewkſbury, Hall, fol. 221. ; 

* They were beheaded May 6; Hall. Hollingſhead ſays, it was the jth, 
1340. | 
F N The father ranſomed her for that fum, which he borrowed of Lewis 
XI. and mortgaged to him for it the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and the 
county of Provence, Hall, fol. 227. 

_ * Rapin forgot Henry V. But of this ſee more in the note on his reflec- 
tions at the end of the reign of Richard III. 

Hall ſays it was the 3d. Fol. 221. 

* May 12. Hollingſhead, p. 1341. 

* Conſiſting of Eſſex men. Ibid. 

> Aldgate and Biſhopſgate. 

© He was at Worceſter, in his march againſt ſome rebels in the north, 
when he received the news of this inſurrection; whereupon, he altered his 

Number 50. 


ſides. In the mean-while, the baſtard, hearing of the ſuc= 


ceſs of the battle of Tewkſbury, and knowing the king was 
haſtily marching to London“, retired, in good order, to 
Sandwich, where he fortified himſelf. Edward, being come 
to London, paſſed through the city, without ſtaying, and 
marched to Canterbury, where the baſtard ſent him word he 
was ready to ſubmit upon certain terms, which were imme- 
diately granted him. The king even knighted him, and 
made him vice-admiral of the channel as before, But he 
did not long enjoy theſe favours. Shortly after, he was be- 
headed, either for new or the old crimes. 

Edward, arriving at London the 21ſt of May, after two 
victories in leſs than three weeks, granted an abſolute pardon 
to William Wainfleet biſhop. of Wincheſter “, a zealous 
Lancaſtrian. But he had not the ſame generofity for king 
Henry, head of that houſe. The innocent life of that un- 
happy prince ſeemed to ſcreen him from the cruelty of his 
victorious enemy. It was, doubtleſs, upon that account Ed- 
ward had twice before ſpared his life. Nay, it is very pro- 
bable he would have ſuffered him to die a natural death, had 
he believed it confiſtent with his ſafety. But he was afraid 
he ſhould never enjoy a ſettled repoſe ſo long as that prince 
was alive; and this conſideration made him reſolve to di- 
ſpatch him. It was properly queen Margaret that haſtened 
her huſband's death, by her laſt attempt to re-enthrone him. 
It ſhe had won the battle of Tewkſbury, and taken Edward 
priſoner, it is ſcarce to be doubted that ſhe would have put 
him to death on the ſcaffold. - She ought not, therefore, to 
think it very ſtrange that the ill ſucceſs of her enterpriſe fell 
upon the heads of her huſband and ſon. It is even very pro- 
bable ſhe was herſelf indebted to her ſex for her own life. 
However this be, Edward, reſolving to ſacrifice Henry to 
his ſafety, ordered the duke of Gloceſter, to whom all the 
hiſtorians unanimouſly give the character of a brutiſh and 
bloody prince, to put him to death in priſon. It is pre- 
tended this prince would be the father's, as he had been the 
ſon's executioner, and- that, entering his room, he himſelf 
ſtabbed him to the heart. But, as I obſerved, it is neceſſary 
to receive, with ſome caution, what the hiſtorians ſay of the 
princes of the houſe of York ©. | 

Thus died Henry VI. in the fiftieth year of his age, after 
a reign of thirty-eight years before he. was dethroned, and of 
ſeven months only after his reſtoration. . Never had prince 
been the occaſion, though innocently, of more bloody trage- 
dies, or cauſed more blood to be ſpilt in his quarrel. Tho” 
his natural weakneſs rendered him unfit to govern his King- 
dom, and, for that reaion, he always gave himſelf up to the 
guidance of others, he had ſome good qualities, which after 
his death, were extolled for virtues of the firſt claſs, on pur- 
poſe to render more odious the perſon that deprived him 
of his crown and life. All that can truly be ſaid of this 
prince is, that, conſidering him in his private capacity, his 
life was innocent, or at leaſt, free from the crimes but too 
common in the world. But if he is conſidered as a ſovereign 
he will appear, in his own life, to have acted neither good 
nor bad. He founded Eton college, near Windſor, and 
King's college ih Cambridge, for the benefit of Eton ſcho- 
lars. Theſe two foundations are ſtill flouriſhing. After 
his death, his' body was brought' to St. Paul's, where it 
was ſome time expoſed to public view; after which it 
was interred, without any pomp, in a village ncar Lon- 
don*. Fa 

The twelve battles, fought ſince the year 1455, and the 
conſequent barbarous executions, had reduced the houſe of 
Lancaſter to two perſons only, ,namely, Margaret (daughter 
of John duke of Somerſet, wife of Edmund 'Tudor, earl of 
Richmond, half-brother of Henry VI.) and Henry, earl of 
Richmond her ſon. Margaret had two other huſhands, 
Henry, earl of Stafford, and Thomas Stanley, but had chil- 
dren by neither. I mention not Charles Somerſet, from 
whom the earls 'of Worceſter were derived, becauſe being 


courſe and came to Coventry, May 11. Hollingſhead, p. 1341. 

4 The founder of Magdalen College in Oxford. | 

© Some ſay, that when he heard what loſſes had happened to his friends, 
and how not only his fon, but alſo his other chief adherents, were dead, and 
diſpatched out of the way, he took it ſo to heart, that out of pure diſplea- 
ſure, indignation, and melancholy, he died on May 23. Hollingſhead, 

« 1343» 
i His body was brought, in an open coffin, on May 29, through Cornhill, 
with a great company of armed men, to St, Paul's church, where it was 
expoſed, for one whole day, to public view. The next day it was removed 
to the Black Friers; and thence, without prieſt or clerk, torch or taper, ſing- 
ing or ſaying, conveyed to the monaſtery of Chertſey in Surry: but it was 
afterwards removed by Edward IV. or, according to others, by P.ichard 
III. in the ſecond year of his reign, to Windior, and there buried. A mo- 
nument was erected for him, of which there are at preſent no remains, 


Fall, fol. 223. Stow, p- 424. Sandford, p., 306. 
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only natural ſon of the Beaufort-Sometſet family z, he could 
have no title to the crown, 

Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, uncle of the young earl 
of Richmond, not having been ſpeedy enough to be preſent 
at the battle of Tewkſbury, was not a little embarraſſed. As 
he found himſelf too weak to ſupport alone the intereſts of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, he diſmiſſed his troops, and remained 


with the earl of Richmond, his nephew, in Wales, where he 


had many friends and great credit. Edward paſſionately de- 
ſired to have in his power theſe two lords, the only perſons 
that could give him any farther diſturbance. To accom- 
pliſh that defign, it was by no means proper to march his 
troops againſt them. Beſides that this would warn them to 
leave the kingdom, it was not eaſy even to ſeize their per- 
ſons in a country where they had as many friends as there 
were inhabitants. So, believing policy to be more ſervice- 
able than force, he ſent into thoſe parts Roger Vaughan, with 
orders to uſe all methods to ſeize or kill them. Vaughan, 
not having been fo ſecret as he ought, the earl of Pembroke, 
who had notice of his deſign, pretending to fall into the vil- 
lain's ſnare, flew him, and retired' to Pembroke caſtleh, 
from whence he departed with Henry his nephew, and em- 
barked in a veſſel which was to carry them to France. 
Mean-while, the winds driving them upon the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, they were forced to put into a port of that country, 
Their deſign was to go to Paris; but as they could not be 
excuſed waiting on the duke of Bretagne, when they would 
have taken their leave, they were told they were not at li- 
berty to purſue their voyage. The duke, judging theſe two 
lords might be of ſome advantage to him, affigned them the 
town of Vannes for their habitation, with an honourable al- 
lowance. Mean-while, though they outwardly received all 
the reſpect due to their birth and quality, they were, how- 
ever, very narrowly watched. 

Edward, ſeeing himſelf perfectly reſtored, without any ap- 
pearance of being again diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of a 
crown acquired with ſo much pains, aſſembled the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal at Weſtminſter '. There, in a ſtudied 
ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the title of the 
houſe of Vork to the crown, and forgot not his victories, he 
expreſſed his defire that they would take the oath to prince 
Edward his ſon, as to his apparent ſucceſſor, to which he 
found them all inclined. The two archbiſhops, eight bi- 
ſhops, five dukes, with all the earls and lords there preſent, 
took the oath on the 3d of July. Many former examples 
had demonſtrated the little uſe of ſuch a precaution, and 
without going any farther, Edward might have remembered 
his father's oath to Henry VI. as well as his own at York. 
He was perſuaded, however, that people would be more 
ſcrupulous to him. But after his death, his children unhap- 
pily experienced how little ſuch aſſurances are to be de- 
pended upon. 

Shortly after, Edward granted a pardon to ſeven biſhops K, 
who had declared againſt him in the late revolution. From 
the beginning of his reign to the end, he always endea- 
voured to carry it fair with the clergy. The reſt of the 
year was ſpent in ſundry negotiations, which I ſhall briefly 
mention. 

The firſt was with the king of Scotland. During the 
troubles in England, the rcuce between the Engliſh and 
Scots had been trequently violated, contrary to the intention 
of the two kings. After Edward's reſtoration, the king of 
Scotland ſending embaſſadors to him, it was agreed to hold 
a congreſs at Alnwick, the 24th of September, for a mutual 
reparation of the outrages committed by the two nations 
upon one another. The two kings were equally defirous to 
preſerve the truce, and even to conclude a final peace. 
This negotiation, however, was not ended till 1473. It ap- 
pears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that Edward em- 
powered his embaſladors to propoſe a marriage between the 
king of Scotland and an Engliſh princeſs. I ſhall ſpeak elſe- 
where of the ſequel of this negotiation, 


s He was ſon of Henry Beaufort duke of Somerſet, by Joan Hill This 
Henry was eldeſt ſon of Edmund, who was third fon of John, the eldeſt 
ſon of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swinford. Sandford, p. 337. 

b He was beſieged in it by Morgan Thomas, and rclieved by David, bro- 
ther of the ſaid Morgan; he was, by the fame David's means, conveyed to 
Tenby, where he embarked, Hall, fol. 222. 

i This parliament met on the 6th of October, (fo it is in Cotton; but by 
Rymer's Fad. tom. XI. p. 714. it ſeems to have been fitting July z.) 
The commons granted that fourteen thouſand archers ſhould ſerve the king 
at their own charge, to be levied out of all men's lands, according to a cers 
tain proportion: and the lords ſpiritual and temporal granted towards the 
furniture aforeſaid, the tenth part of one whole year's revenue of all and 
fingular their poſſeſſions. On November zo, the parliament was prorogued 
to Feb. 8, 1472, when it met again; and April 8, the commons granted the 
king one-tenth, and one-tifteenth, Cotton's Abridg. p. 688—691, 
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On the goth bf September, the thirty years truce with 
Bretagne was confirmed. This confirmation was neceſſar 
. the truce during the carl of Warwick's adminiſtration had 

een often violated. 

Lewis XI. was very ſenfible Edward had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with him; but, however, he offered him a truce, 3 
that with Henry VI. was of no force now Edward was re 
ſtored. In the preſent ſituation of the Engliſh affairs, it e 
by no means proper for Edward to renew the war with 
France: his kingdom was too much exhauſted to think fh 
early of ſuch an undertaking; ſo, without much entreaty, he 
agreed to continue the truce from the 1ſt of September this 
year, to the 1ſt of May following. This was only whilg he 
prepared to be revenged of Lewis for aſſiſting queen Marg. 
ret. | 

[1472] This year abounded not with ſo many important 
and remarkable events as the laſt: it was almoſt Wholl 
ſpent in divers negotiations, tending to ſecure the tranquilli 
of the king and kingdom, by truces or alliances with fo. 
reign princes. | 

The negotiation with Scotland ſtill continued, though 
ſlowly, by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the fe. 
parations demanded by each king. 

It appears, in ſeveral papers of the Collection of the Pub. 
lic Acts, that ſome diſpute aroſe concerning the truce of 
commerce for thirty ycars between England and the duke gf 
Burgundy's dominions. Probably, during the earl of War. 
wick's adminiſtration, the Engliſh bad injured the duke 
trading ſubjects: theſe demanded reparation for ſundry da. 
mages ſuſtained, affirming the truce was to be conftidered 2; 
made with England, and not with the perſon of the reign. 
ing king. Edward, on his part, did not think himief 
obliged to repair the damages done to the Flemings during 
the carl of Warwick's miniſtry. But theſe differences pro. 
perly concerned only the merchants of the two nations: 38 
for the two princes, it was for both their intereſts to live in a 
good underſtanding. Wherefore, in treating of the out- 
rages committed againſt the truce, they did not foil to nego- 
tiate a final peace. - 

An affair of much the ſame nature with the Hanfe towns! 
created the king likewiſe ſome trouble. Theſe towns, where. 
of Lubec, Hamburgh, and Dantzic, were the three juinci- 
pal, had obtained of the kings of England ſeveral privileges 
for their merchants, becauſe their commerce was vel y adyan- 
tageous to the Engliſh. But under the frequent changes of 
the government during the civil war, the Enzliih had in- 
jured the merchants of theſe towns, and violated their pri- 
vileges ſeveral ways. Whereupon, they bad obtained of 
their magiſtrates letters of mart, which had tuned theſe df- 
ferences into an open war, deſtructive to both files. At 
length, the troubles in England being ended, the Hanſe 
towns ſent embaſſadors to the king to demand fa. is fact ion for 
their loſſes, and to propoſe a renewal of alliance, to confirm 
their privileges, and ſecure the trade and navigation of the 
Engliſh in the northern ſeas, Edward received the embaſſa- 
dors very civilly, and appointed commiffioners, who, after 
ſeveral conferences, agreed with them that a congreſs ſhould 
be held at Utrecht, to ſettle all things to the ſatisfaction of 
both parties. But this affair was ſo full of difficulties that it 
could not be ended till 1474. 

Some time after, Edward, by his letters patent, con- 
firmed the ancient alliance between Richard II. and John 
king of Portugal, for them and their ſucceffors. © Alphonſo, 
king of that country, ſent him the like letters, dated the 
3oth of Auguſt. | | 

Whilſt Edward was endeavouring to fecure his repoſe by 
renewing the truces or alliances with foreign princes, the re- 
turn of the earl of Oxford into England gave him freſh cauſe 
of uneaſineſs. The earl, a great favourer of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, had retired iuto France after the battle of Tewkl- 
bury : but as he was not very favourably received by Lewis 
XI. he was returned into England, with ſeventy-ſeven men, 


* The biſhops of London, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, St. 
Aſaph, Landaft, Bath and Wells; that is, only to fix. For there are no 
pardons for more. Rymer's Tod, tom. XI. p. 715, 716, 728, 729, 73% 

6. | | 
" Theſe are certain towns in Germany, confederate for the benefit of 
trade. They are ſo called from the word Hanſe, fignifying Alliance. 
Bremen m Lower Saxony, is faid to heve been the founder of this confede- 
racy, about the year 1164. How many towns were aſſociated at firſt is rot 
known: but the deſi gn ſo viſibly protpered that moſt of the chief tradi g 
places in Europe, to the number of ſeveiity- two, entered into the contede- 
racy. In the flouriſhing times of their alliance, theſe Hanſe towns ha 
four general ſtaples, viz, London, Bruges in Flanders, Bergen in Norway, 
and Novogrod iu Kuſſia. At pretzrit, rhe Hanje towns are in a manner fe, 
duced ta theſe tx—Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtoc, Dantzic, and 
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and had taken by ſurpriſe St. Michael's Mount in Cornwal. 
Edward, ever apprehenſive that the leaſt ſpark might re- 
kindle the flames ſo happily exſtinguiſhed, ordered ſome 
troops to march immetiately into the weſt, and inveſt the 
earl of Oxford in the Mount. But as the earl had not time 
to provide againſt the ſiege, he ſurrendered before he was 
8 to extremity ®, All he could obtain was his life 
only; but he loſt his liberty and eſtate, which was all confiſ- 
cated, without any allowance to his counteſs, ſiſter of the carl 
of Warwick, for her ſubſiſtence. From St. Michael's Mount 
he was conducted to the caſtle of Hammes near Calais, where 
he remained priſoner twelve years. 

The archbiſhop of York had much the ſame fate. Though 
the king had pardoned him, and received his oath at Lon- 
don the day before the battle of Barnet, he was brother of 
the carl of Warwick, and that was ſufficient to render him 
ſuſpected: ſo, notwithſtanding the pardon, he was confined 
in the caſtle of Guiſnes, were he died ſoon after n. 

The king had no conſiderable enemy left in the kingdom 
but Henry Holland duke of Exeter, who had taken ſanctuary 
at Weſtminſter after the battle of Barnet. Growing weary of 
his confinement, he employed his wife, Edward's fiſter, to 
obtain his pardon. They had lived ſeparate ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the civil wars, becauſe the duke, whoſe grand- 
mother was fiſter of Henry IV. adhered to the Lancaſtrian 
party, and his ducheſs had continued with the king her bro- 
ther. This princeſs, inſtead of ſuing for: her huſband's par- 
don, defired on the contrary to be legally divorced, and, 
though ſhe had no lawful reaſon, obtained her deſire. Pro- 
bably, the king's ſolicitation was very ſerviceable to her. 
Thus the duke of Exeter ſaw himſelf forced to remain in his 
ſanctuary without any hopes of pardon, or any thing to ſub- 
fiſt upon but what was privately ſent him by his friends. At 
laſt, not bearing to live thus immured, he left the place, 
without its being known how, or when: it is only known, 
that in 1474, he was found dead upon the ſea- ſhore in the 
county of Kcut. 

Edward having nothing more to fear after the death, im- 
priſonment, or exile of all the principal friends of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, gave too great a looſe to his revenge upon per- 
ſons of inferior rank, whom he ovght not to have dreaded. 
Some were put to death, and others fined unmoderately, as a 

uniſhment for taking up arms againſt him. But what trou- 
bled him moſt was the eſcape of the earls of Pembroke and 
Richmond : he ſeemed to foreſee the evil that was to befal his 
family from that quarter. The earl of Richmond was, as I 
ſaid, the only remaining branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, or 
rather the only perſon that could pretend to diſpute the crown 
with Edward, as being ſon of a princeſs of that houſe. He 
had with him the earl of Pembroke his uncle, who was a 
lord of great merit and very capable to direct him. Though 
they were both abſent, and as priſoners in Bretagne, they 
made the king very uneaſy, who wiſhed to ſee the quarrel 
between the two houſes entirely ended by the death of the 
young earl, to whom all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter 
were Fllen. For that purpoſe he ſent embaſſadors tothe duke 
of Bretagne, ee him to deliver the two * lords 
he had in his power, but the duke very civilly deſired to be 


excuſed. He promiſed however to guard them ſo carefully 


that they ſhould never be able to hurt him. Upon that con- 
ſideration Edward paid him yearly a large penſion, under 
colour of a maintenance for the two priſoners. : 

All this while the negotiation with Scotland was continued, 
and as great difficulties occurred, it was agreed between the 
plenipotentiaries of the two Kings, that the truce ſhould ſub- 
fiſt till July 1473. 3 

After Edward had ſettled his affairs to his mind, he re- 
membered the honourable and hearty reception he had met 
with in Holland from Lewis de Bruges lord of Gruthuy ſe, 
and reſolved to make him an acknowledgment. To that end, 
having ſo managed it that the parliament petitioned him to 
create that foreign lord a peer of England, he made him earl 
of Wincheſter, and afterwards by letters 3 allowed him 
to bear the arms of England in his eſcutcheon. . 

Before I finiſh what relates to the events of this year, it 
will be neceſſary briefly to mention how matters ſtood be- 
tween Lewis XI. and the duke of Burgundy, The know- 
ledge of their diſputes is very requiſite for the underſtanding 
of the hiſtory of England. Lewis, as I ſaid, at the inſtance 
of- the duke of Bretagne and the conſtable de St. Pol, who 
ſought only to deceive him, had began the war with the 


= February 15, 1472. Stow ſays, he had ſo great plenty of proviſions, 
that he could have held out a good while longer, p. 426, 


= One day as he wag hunting with the king at Windſor, the king told him 
he would come and hunt with him at his ſeat called the More, in Hertford- 
ſhire, Accordingly the archbiſhop made great preparations, and borrowed 
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duke of Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens and St. 
Quentin. As he did not want good ſpies, he diſcovered at 
length that he was engaged in that war ſolely for the accom- 


pliſhment of the projected marriage between the duke of Gui- 


enne his brother and the duke of Burgundy's daughter. In 

order therefore to free himſelf at once from the troubles that 

were deſigned to be raiſed by means of his brother, he cauſed 

a poiſon to be given him, which was to operate ſlowly, that 

his death might be aſcribed to a common diſtemper. Mean- 

while, for fear the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf too 

much prefled, ſhould take new meafures with the duke of 
Bretagne and the conſtable, he ſent to offer him a truce, 

The duke could wiſh for nothing more advantageous in his 

preſent circumſtances: but as he had reaſon to fear the 

offer was defigncd only to amuſe him, Lewis gave the duke 

of Bretagne full power to conclude the trvce in his name. 
As the duke could not refuſe to undertake the affair without 

diſcovering himſelf, he ſent the biſhop of Leon, in quality 

ot mediator, to Cambray, where the treaty was to be nego- 
tiated. Both parties were ſo willing to agree, that it was not 

poſſible for the biſhop to hinder the ſigning of a truce for 

thirteen months, from the 1ſt of April 1472, to the 1ſt of 
May 1473. About fix weeks after the conclufion of the 

truce, the duke of Guienne died, and Lewis took poſſeſſion 

of that duchy without oppoſition. 

The duke of Burgundy then perceived that Lewis had 
granted him a truce only to have time to ſecure Guienne, and 
that upon all occafions he ſhould be that prince's dupe, when 
their affairs were determined by way of negotiation : ſo, 
being highly provoked to ſee himſelf thus amuſed, and find- 
ing that with ſuch enemies the ſureſt way was to act with open 
force, he entered France, and deſtroyed whatever he met 
with in his way with fire and ſword. The duke of Bretagne, 
ſeeing his projects vanithed by the death of the duke of Gui- 
enne, reſolved ſeriouſly to join with the duke of Burgundy, 
being perſuaded that the preſervation of both depended upon 
their ſtrict union. Mean-while, Lewis perceiving the duke 
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of Bretagne would not fail to take that courſe, had already 


ſent troops into Anjou to kcep him in awe. 

Whilit Lewis was ſtill employed in Guienne, the duke of 
Burgundy made fone progreſs in Picardy, and took Neſle 
and Roye : but untortunately he loft two whole months be- 
tore Beauvais without taking the place. This accident was 
the cauſe that Lewis not perceiving himſelf much preſſed, 
leit his troops in Anjou. So, the duke of Bretagne, not 
daring to ſtir from his country, was prevented from joining 
his ally according to agreement. At length the duke of 
Burgundy raifing the ſiege of Beauvais, came into Normandy, 
in expectation of the duke of Bretagne. Mean-time Lewis 
was a little embarraſſed. By leaving his troops in Aujou he 
expoied Picardy and Normandy to the duke of Burgundy's 
attacks; and if he marched to the aſſiſtance of thoſe provinces, 
he left the duke of Bretagne free to make a powerful diver- 
fion in his neighbourhood. But he ſoon freed himſelt from 
this difficulty: by the help of the duke of Breizgne's mi- 
niſters, whom he gained to his intereſt, he found ucans to 
make a truce with that prince e, and perſuade him to re— 
nounce the duke of Burgundy's alliance. This unexpected 
defection obliged the duke of Burgundy to accept of a 
truce offered him by Lewis, and which was frequently pro- 
longed. | 

[1473] Before we enter upon the events of this year, it 
muſt be obſerved, that all the Engliſh hiſtorians are miſtaken 
in a whole year, placing in this what happened in the next, 
Biondi, the Italian author I have ſometimes quoted, owns 
the French place in the year 1475, what the Engliſh fix to 
the year 1474; and adds, that he chuſes to follow the Engliſh, 
and ſo is guilty of their miſtake. The Collection of the 
Public Acts ſhews it ſo plainly that there is no reaſon to 
queſtion it. Indeed, the year 1473 was ſo barren of events, 
that it is not very ſtrange if it was confounded or joined with 
the following. The affairs which ought ta be affigncd to 
the year 1473, though they are of little moment in them- 
ſelves, they ſerve to diſtinguiſh theſe two years and rectify 
the chronology. 

The king of Portugal demanding the reſtitution of certain 
Portugueſe veſſels taken by the Engliſh, enquiry was made, 
whereby it appeared that theſe ſhips were plundered by the 
baſtard of Fauconbridge _ his revolt againſt Edward ; 


for which reaſon the King of Portugal deſiſted from his de- 
mands, | 


a good deal of plate from his friends : but the day before Edward was to 


come, the archbiſhoþ was apprehended, and all his goods and effects, valued 


at twenty thouſand pounds, ſeized to the king's uſe, Stow, p. 426. 
By granting him a penfion of forty thouſand livres, the half of Guienne, 
and other places, Commines, lib. iii. cap. 11, 


Or 
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The affairs with Scotland employed Edward good part of 
this year : at length, by a treaty concluded at Alnwic the 
28th of September, it was agreed the truce of Newcaſtle 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved hetween the two nations. 

The difference Edward had with the Hanſe towns were 
alſo decided at the congreſs of Utrecht, the 19th of Sep- 
tember P, 

There were likewiſe ſome negotiations concerning the 
thirty years truce of commerce between England and the duke 
of Burgundy's dominions; but it does not appear that any 
thing was concluded in the affair, which probably was only 
a pretence for more ſecret and important negotiations, as 
will be ſeen preſently. a 

The alliance between England and Denmark being often 
violated during the confuſion of the civil wars in England, 
the two ſovereigns were equally defirous to renew it. To 
that end they agreed, that, without enquiring into the da- 
mages the Engliſh and Danes had done one another, the al- 
liance ſhould remain upon the ſame foot as before the vio- 
lation. | 

This is all worth notice in the Collection of the Public 
Acts for the year 1473. Let us proceed now to the follow- 
ing year, which wall afford us more plenty of matter. 

[1474] The duke of Burgundy, as I faid, obtained a truce 
which was afterwards prolonged two or three times, till 
1475. During the truce he employed his time in conquering 
the duchy of Gueldres. Arnold duke of that name being 
diſpleaſed with Adolphus his ſon, Who had kept him ſix 
months in priſon, made a grant of his duchy to the duke 
of Burgundy. Upon that pretence entering Gueldres, he 
defeated Adolphus, and taking him priſoner ſeized upon the 
duchy. 

This acquifition exciting him to new conqueſts, he conſi- 
dered how to enlarge his dominions on the fide of Germany, 
and formed projects too vaſt and too difficult to be performed. 
Mezerai ſays, he promiſed his daughter in marriage to Maxi- 
milian ſon of the emperor Frederic, upon condition his do- 
minions ſhould be erected into a kingdom. He adds, this 
affair miſcarried becauſe the duke would have the condition 
performed before the marriage, in order to ſign the contract 
as king, but the emperor would have the marriage conſum- 
mated firſt. Be this as it will, the duke forming the project 
of extending his dominions in Germany, embraced the firſt 
opportunity to carry his arms into that country. A ditpute 
concerning the archbiſhopric of Cologne, between Robert of 
Bavaria and the brother of the landgrave of Heſſe, furniſhed 
him with the wanted pretence : he immediately took the 
prince of Bavaria's part, and laid fiege to Nuz, a ſtrong 
town in the archbiſhopric of Cologne. He reckoned the 
taking of that place would promote the execution of his other 
deſigns. 

The truce with the king of France being to laſt till June 
1475, the duke of Burgundy hoped to be maſter of Nuz be- 
fore it was expired : but Lewis put ſuch obſtacles in his way 
that he could not ex<cute his deſigns ſo ſoon as he imagined, 
Lewis ſo managed by his intrigues, that the emperor Frede- 
ric drew together a ſtrong army to oblige the duke to raiſe 
the ſicge. The duke of Lorrain, the duke of Auſtria, the 
Switzers, entered into a league againſt him; ſo that finding 
himſelf extremely embarrafled to reſiſt ſo many enemies, he 
remained ten months betore Nuz without being able to take 
it. Whilſt he was employed in the ſiege, he ſaw no other 
way to free himſelf from the perſecutions of the enemy, than 
to engage the king of England to make a powerful diverſion 
in France, For that purpoſe he ſent embaſſadors to Edward, 
to perſuade him to make war upon their common enemy. 
The better to engage him in the undertaking, he promiſed to 
join him with all his forces the moment he landed in Picardy, 
He made him hope likewiſe, that the conſtable de St. Pol 
would deliver him St. Queatin, the duke of Bretagne league 
with them, and by the help of that prince's adherents in 
France, he would put the Kingdom in ſuch confuſion, that 
the conqueſt of it would be rendered much eaſier than in the 
reign of Charles VI. 

This was preciſely the opportunity impatiently expected 
by Edward to be revenged of Lewis XI. Every thing ſeemed 
to conſpire to the downfal of that reſtleſs. and turbulent 
prince, fince he was going to be attacked by three formidable 
powers, without reckoning his danger from his own ſubjects. 
And indecd, if all his enemies had acted with the ſame ardor 
as Edward, he would doubtleſs have run the hazard of ſee- 
ing his affairs in great diſorder. But in all appearance the 


Or rather in February, 1474. See Rymer's Feed, tom, XI. p. 793. 
2 Which was to be fix thouſand men. 

If either party wanted troops for his own defence, he was to pay two 
thouſand {yur hundred men out of thoſe fix thouſand, and he that turniſhed 


duke of Burgundy only intended to engage Edward to mak 
a diverſion in France, in order to prevent Lewis from . 
ſturbing him in Germany. However this be, acting as if he 
really deſigned to undertake the conqueſt of France jointly 
with the king of England, he gave very ample powers to h; 
embaſſadors to treat with him upon that head. The plenj 4 
tentiaries of the two princes having ſettled all, the artich..” 
ſigned about the end of July ſeveral treaties concerning hi 
important undertaking. 7 
he firſt was a treaty of amity, alliance, and confede 
racy between the king of England and duke of Burgundy, 
mutually promiſing to aſſiſt one another to the utmoſt of th 
ower. 
The ſecond contained certain private conventions concern. 
ing the war they were to carry into France, compriſed in the 
eight following articles: 


** 
cir 


I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the head of ten 


thouſand men at leaſt, well armed and well appointed, before 
the 1ſt of July 1475, to recover the duchies of Guienne and 
Normandy, and the whole kingdom of France. 

IT. That the duke of Burgundy ſhould aſſiſt him in perſon 
with all his forces, | 

III. That the king ſhould hearken to no propoſal of peace 
or truce, without the duke's conſent. 

N The duke of Burgundy promiſed likewiſe the ſame 
thing. 

V. That the two princes ſhould cauſe the war to be pro- 
claimed cach in his dominions, againſt Lewis as their com. 
mon enemy. 

VI. That immediately after the war was begun or pro- 
claimed, the two allies ſhould attack the common enemy, in 
the moſt convenient places, in ſuch manner however as to 
be within diſtance to affiſt one another. 

VII. That in caſe one of the two princes ſhould beſiege 
ſome town, or be forced to give battle, the other ſhould be 
obliged to join him with all his forces, and at his own 
charges, that both might run the ſame hazard. That their 
licatcnants ſhould be bound to the ſame thing. 

VII. That when the war was once commenced, neither 
ſhould deſiſt, ſo long as the other ſhould defire to continue 
it. That if one was abſent, his ''eutenant ſhould be obliged 
to obey the other, in whatever concerned the common good 
of the two allies. 

The third treaty contained an explication of one of the 
articles of the firſt, where it was ſaid that each of the two 
allies ſhould aſſiſt the other with all his forces. As this ex- 
preſton was too general, they agreed upon the number 4 and 
pay of the troops they were to ſupply *. 

The fourth was a grant from Edward to the duke of Bur- 
gundy of ſeveral provinces of France, in conſideration of the 
future ſervice of that prince, in aiding him to recover the 
whole kingdom. The grant included the duchy of Bar, the 
earldoms of Champagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the ba- 
rony of Douſy, with all the towns on both ſides the Somme; 
and laſtly, all the lands poſſeſſed by the earl of St. Pol and 
held of Guienne, Normandy, or the crown of France. More- 
over, he renounced the homages of all theſe provinces, as 


well as of Burgundy, the earldoms of Charolois and Macon, 


of Flanders, Artois, and in general of all the territories the 
duke was actually poſſeſſed of or acquired by the grant. 
Finally, he added, his intent was, that this grant or con- 
veyance ſhould be as firm as if conſented to by the eſtates, 
promiſing to procure their confirmation of the whole, as ſoon 
as he was in poſſeſſion of the crown of France. 

The fifth was an agreement, whereby the duke of Bur- 
gundy engaged to furniſh for the war, an army of between 
ten and twenty thouſand men. 'The king promiſed on his 
part, to aſſign him yearly the pay of theſe troops upon the 
provinces included in the foregoing grant, in, caſe they were 
conquered, and it not, upon other demeſns of the crown, in 
proportion of what ſhould be wanted: that if the aſſignment 
of the pay was not made before the end of every year, he 
agreed, the duke ſhould not be obliged to find any troops the 
year following, | * 

The ſixth and laſt article was in form of letters patent, 


whereby the duke of Burgundy agreed that Edward and his 


ſucceſſors kings of France, thould have free liberty to enter 
Rheims in order to be crowned, and depart without any im- 
pediment. This act was neceſlary, becauſe Champagne was 
included in the grant. 

This was properly ſelling the bear's ſkin before he was 
killed. However, it is not very difficult to diſcover the mo- 


them was to pay the remaining three thouſand fix hundred, ' But if they 
were wanted tor any other occaſion, he that employed them was to pay 
them alone. Rymer's Feed, tom. XI. p. 80g. | 
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tives of the conduct of theſe two princes, ſince it is certain 
they both intended to deceive one another. They were both 
too wiſe, to expect to conquer France with the ſtipulated 
forces. But the duke of Burgundy meant to engage Edward 
to make a powerful diverſion in that kingdom, by perſuad- 
ing him, it would be very eaſy to conquer it. Edward 
feigned on his part to be allured with theſe hopes, the better 
to engage the duke of Burgundy to lend him a ſufficient ſup- 
ply to recover Guienne and Normandy. This is neither the 
firſt nor the laſt time that princes have acted ſuch parts in 
their treaties. 

Edward having ſigned all theſe treaties, began ſeriouſly to 
make preparations for the intended war. His firſt care was 
to aſſemble a parliament 5, which readily granted him a ſub- 
fidy. Since the reign of Edward III. the parliaments ſeldom 
wanted much ſolicitation to grant money for a war with 
France. As ſoon as Edward ſaw himſelf ſupported by his 


parliament, he iſſued out commiſſions to levy a much greater 


number of troops, than what he had promiſed to ſupply by 
his treaty with Burgundy. Indeed, as the war was upon his 
account, it was his part to exert himſelf anſwerable to the 
greatneſs of the undertaking. Whilſt he was haſtening his 
preparations, he ſent embaſſadors to divers courts, as well to 
make alliance with ſeveral princes, as to endeavour to hinder 
their union with his enemy. We find in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, that he ſent to the emperor Frederic, to 
Ferdinand king of Sicily, to the king of Hungary and ſome 
others, to engage them to enter into the league. 

At the ſame time, he ſecured himſelf againſt any diverſions 
from the Scots, by concluding a marriage between Cecily his 
ſecond daughter, and the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon. The 
firſt overture concerning this marriage was made in the be- 
ginning of the year, and was afterwards negotiated in divers 
conferences between the plenipotentiaries of the two kings. 
At length it was concluded the 3oth of July, and October the 
18th the young prince and princeſs were affianced by proxies. 
Some dar's after the truce of Newcaſtle, which was to laſt 
till 1519, was again ratified at Edinburgh. As the affianced 
couple were yet too young, it was agreed the marriage 
ſhould be accompliſhed as ſoon as they were both of fit age; 
and in the mean-while, Edward ſhould pay at ſeveral times 
his daughter's dowry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand marks 
ſterling. 

2A Edward having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the 
diverſions his enemy might have cauſed, continued his pre- 
parations, with great hopes of ſucceeding in his deſigns. 
The ſupply granted by the parliament not ſeeming ſufficient, 
or part of it perhaps being applied to other uſes, he borrowed 
money of all his ſubjects that were known to be rich. Some 
contributed chearfully ; others were gained by the king's 
flatteries ; and ſome feared to incur his diſpleaſure, and per- 
haps ſome violence in caſe they refuſed. In general, there 
were but few who dared to diſobey. This ſort of aid levied 


after this manner, was called by the new name of Benevo- 


lence, intimating that private perſons had granted it freely 
and of their own accord. Mean-while, theſe loans raiſed with- 
out authority of parliament, were of very dangerous conſe- 
quence: but as it was to make war upon France, there was no 
murmurs. It is reported, the king himſelf aſking a rich 
widow what ſhe would lend him, ſhe replied, “ She could 
not refuſe twenty pounds ſterling to a prince who borrowed 
with ſo good a grace.” The king, as much pleaſed with 
the lady's politeneſs as her preſent, very courteouſly gave 
her a kiſs, which ſhe took as ſuch an honour, that ſhe doubled 
the ſum ſhe had promiſed. 

Amongſt the new-raiſed troops there were three thouſand 
men deſigned for the duke of Bretagne, purſuant to a ſecret 
treaty between him and Edward. That prince however had 
lately changed into a perpetual peace the truce made with 
Lewis. And yet, when he was informed of the Jeague be- 
tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he defired to be 
included, but privately, for fear of being oppreſſed before 
his allies were ready. The lords Audley and Duras t were 
to command the ſuccours intended for Bretagne. 


This was not a new parliament, but the ſame as firſt met on October 6, in 
the 12th year of this king's reign, and is mentioned before. It was by ſundry 
prorogations continued to the th of June 1473, when it granted the king 
one-tenth, and one-fifteenth ; and fifty-one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, four ſhillings and ſeven pence three farthings, in full payment of the 
wages of the fourteen thouſand archers granted before; towards the pay- 
ment whereof every county, city, and town, were ſeverally taxed. This 
parliament was continued till March 14, 1474, when it was diſſolved, See 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 688 —700. | 

Galliard de Durefort lord of Duras. Rymer's Fad. tom. XII. p. 12. 

» There are in Rymer's Feed, tom XI. p. 12—14 two papers witneſſed 
by the king at Weſtminſter, June 20; and three dated at Sandwich the 
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Every thing being ready for the army's departure, Edward 
embarked at Sandwich the 2oth of June n, having appointed 
the prince of Wales his ſon, but five years old, guardian of 
the realm in his abſence. An hiſtorian affirms, he found at 
Dover five hundred tranſports ſent by the duke of Burgundy, 
which is not very likely. Mezerai ſays, on the contrary, 
that the Engliſh troops ſpent three weeks in paſling to Calais, 
which is a fign there were but few veſſels, nor a very great 
number of troops. Philip dc Commines affures, never did 
king of England lead into France ſo ſtrong an army. Bur 
this is ſpeaking hyperbolically, or not exactly according to 
truth. It is certain, this army was not comparable for num- 
ber to that led by Edward III. into France a little before the 


treaty of Bretigny v. However, it is not eaſy to know the 


preciſe number of the troops, ſince the hiſtorians only men- 
tion the number of the horſe, without ſpeaking of the foot: 
But if we judge by the uſual proportion in thoſe days, when 
the cavalry was much more relied on than the infantry, this 
army was not ſo numerous as it is pretended, fince there were 
but fifteen hundred lances, and fifteen thouſand archers on 
horſeback. Befides, by Edward's treaty with the duke of 
Burgundy, he was obliged to find but ten thouſand men. In 
fine, it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that he made peace with 
Lewis without opening the Campaign, when he found he 
could not depend upon the duke of Burgundy's aſſiſtance, 
which doubtleſs he would not have done before he had ren- 
dered himſelf formidable by ſome exploit, had he been ſo ſu- 
perior as is repreſented. 


Upon Edward's arrival at Calais *, he ſent a herald to 


Lewis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole kingdom of France, 


and in caſe of refuſal to proclaim war againſt him. Lewis 
hearing the herald in private, told him, he was very well in- 
formed, Edward was not come of his own inclination to make 
war, but by the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy, and the 
Conſtable de St. Pol, who, he might aſſure his maſter, would 
both deceive him. Then, after aſking him ſome queſtions, 
which gave the herald occaſion to ſay, that when he made 
any offers of peace he ſhould apply to the lords Howard and 
Stanley, he preſented him with three hundred crowns *, and 
thirty yards of velvet to make him a robe. He did not ex- 
pect, doubtleſs, to reap great advantages from the herald by 
this liberality, fince the man was a ſtranger to his maſter's ſe- 
eret reſolutions ; but meant to ſhew Edward's courtiers, what 
they might expect from him for more important ſervices. 
The herald failed not to magnity his preſent, and relate to 
the lord Howard, who held the chict place in the king's fa- 
vour, what paſſed between Lewis and him. 

Mean-while, Edward advancing into Picardy, where he 
expected to meet the duke of Burgundy, found not ſo much 
as a ſingle man from him. Surpriſed at ſo ſeemingly ſtrange 
a proceeding, he ſent to the duke , who was ſtill before Nuz, 
to know the reaſon. But before I proceed, it will be ne- 
ceflary briefly to mention the duke of Burgundy's affairs. 

The duke was intent upon the fiege of Nuz, in hopes of 
taking that place and Cologn too, betore Edward's arrival in 
France. But the emperor approaching the ſiege with an 
army four times as ſtrong as the duke's, without however 
offering him battle, the beſiegers were ſo harraſſed, that the 
ſiege, inſtead of advancing, was retarded. And yet the duke, 
from a motive of vain-glory, obſtinately continued it, to ſhew 
that the emperor, with all his forces, was not able to raiſe it, 
Nothing could be more advantageous to the king of France, 
or more prejudicial to the duke's affairs, than this unſeaſon- 
able obſtinacy. In the firſt place, it hindered his joining the 
king of England. 2. In the mean-time, Sigiſmund duke of 
Auſtria took from him the earldom of Ferette b, and the duke 
of Lorrain ravaged Luxemburgh. 3. As ſoon as his truce 
with France was expired, Lewis made himſelf maſter of Roye, 
Corbie, and Montdidier. In fine, when it was too late, 
and he was within eight days of being maſter of the place, 
preſſed by Edward's inſtances, he agreed, it ſhould be deli- 
vered to a legate, to be diſpoſed of according, to the pope's 
pleaſure. After the raiſing of the ſiege, the duke's army was 
ſo little able to march, that inſtead of ſpeedily joining the 


ſame day; which makes it probable that he might embark that day. But 


Hall, 126, Hollingſhead, p. 1346. ſay it was not till July 4. 

v Edward the third's army was a hundred thouſand men. R 
 * Commines ſays, he ſent him before his departure from 
IV. c. 5. 

And the commons of England. Ibid. 


* And promiſed to give him a thouſand crowns more, in caſe matters 
were adjuſted, Ibid. 


By the lord Scales. Commines. Hall, 


> Which he had mortgaged to him for a hundred thouſand florins. lib. 
IV. C. 2. 


apin. 
3 lib. 
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Engliſh, it was put into ſummer quarters. Then he went 
himſelf with a very ſmall train, to make his excutes to Edward. 
It was difficult for the king to digeſt ſuch a negligence, in ſo 
important an affair, He began from that time to open his eyes, 
and perceive, he was engaged in the war for the intereſt of 
others, whereas he had imagined, it was for his own: On 
the other hand, the duke of Burgundy's preeaution, not to 
admit but few Engliſh at a time into Peronne, confirmed the 
king's ſuſpicions. Ar laſt he was quite undeceived by the 
behaviour of the conſtable de St. Pol, who commanded in 
St. Quentin. The conſtable who was one of the chief promo- 
ters of the war, becauſe he founded his greatneſs ſolely 
upon the diſſention between the king of France and the duke 
of Burgundy, had poſitively promiſed to deliver St. Quentin 
to the king of England. Upon this affurance, the duke of 
Burgundy would have conducted Edward into the place, that 
having ſo good a pledge in his hands, he might be patient. 
But upon their approach, they were fired upon from the 
town. At the ſame time, a body of horſe ſallying out, 
killed ſome Engliſh Soldiers, who were moſt eager to en- 
ter, expecting to be admitted without difficulty. Very pro- 
bably the duke of Burgundy himſelf was deceived upon this 
occaſion by the conſtable : for it 1s not likely, he ſhould de- 
ſignedly cauſe ſuch an affront to be put upon a prince whom 
he yet wanted, and who had him in his power. He did all 
he could however to excuſe the conſtable, and feed the king's 
hopes. But finding Edward gave no credit to his words, but 
on the contrary ſharply reproached him, he left him next 
day, under pretence of haſtening his troops. It may be, he 
was not without ſome apprehenfions, that Edward might 
purſue his reſentment. 
Edward ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by the duke of Bur- 
undy and the conſtable, and not hearing that the duke of 
Brooms made any motion, or there was any appearance of 
the inſurrections in France, he had been made to expect, 
found himſelf extremely embarraſſed. In the mean-time, a 
French priſoner, the only one taken ſince the Engliſh army's 
arrival, being releaſed by the king's order, the lords Howard 
and Stanley charged him, to preſent their reſpects to the 
king his maſter. The pritoner diſcharging his commiſſion, 
Lewis began to think it was not without deſign, that this 
compliment was made him, remembering what the Britiſh 
herald told him concerning theſe lords, He perccived the 
court of England wes willing to enter into a treaty, but 
would not make the firſt advances. For his part, who was 
not ſo ſcrupulous, he reſolved to improve this fort of over- 
ture. Philip de Commines ſays, he cauſed a certain perſon 
of little note, but of good ſenſe, to be dreſſed like a herald, 
and fully inſtructing him, ſent him to the Engliſh army, to 
demand a ſafe- conduct for embaſladors, and addreſs himſelf 
for that purpoſe to the lords Howard and Stanley, The pre- 
tended herald being admitted into the king's preſence, told 
him, „That he was ordered by the king his maſter to re- 
preſent to him, that the war between their two kingdoms 


could not but be deſtructive to both, and that the mutual 


commerce of the two nations was on the contrary a manifeſt 
advantage, which ought to be cheriſhed. Then he excuſed 
the king his maſter's countenancing the earl of Warwick, 
aſſuring, it was not out of ill-will to Edward, but on the 
account of the duke of Burgundy his irreconcilable enemy. 


He added, that the duke of Burgundy's and the conſtable's 


inſincerity was ſo evident, that it was needleſs to mention it, 
fince he was very ſenſible of the effects. That he was come 
in arms into a country where he had neither caſtles nor 
friends, and he left it to him to judge, whether the con- 
queſt of France was ſo eaſy as he had been made to believe: 
that however, the king his maſter, knowing ſo great an ar- 
mament could not be made without vaſt expence, was very 
willing ſo to make him amends, as he ſhould have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied : that therefore he demanded ſafe- conduct for 
embaſſadors, with a train of one hundred horſe, that they 
might treat in a proper place with thoſe of England, con- 
cerning a firm and laſting peace between the two kings and 
their ſubjects.” 

In Edward's circumſtances, the king of France's propoſal 
was very acceptable. So, the herald was, diſmiſſed with a 
preſente, and the defired ſafe- conduct. The ſame day, or 
the next, Edward called a council ©, at which were preſent 
all the lords in the army, to the number of eighteen. It 
was reſolved, almoſt unanimouſly, that the lord Howard 


© Of four nobles. Commaines, l. 4. c. 7. 
4 At Seyntre near Peronne. Rymer's Feed, tom. XII. p. 14. 
Dr. John Morton, matter of the rolls. William Dudley, dean of the 
king's chapel, and Thomas Selynger. Ibid, and p. 27. 
f The Englith plen top were, John lord Howard, Sir Thomas Saint 
lorton, maſter of the rolls. The French king's were, 


Leger, and Dr. John 


and three others © ſhould confer with the king of France 
embatladors, and a full power was given them to conclude 
a peace upon theſe terms: 1. That Lewis ſhould pay the 
king, within a fortnight, the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand 
crowns, and from thenceforward fifty thouſand crowns 
yearly, at two payments, during the life of the two kings 
2. That the king of France ſhould promiſe to marry 2 
dauphin his ſon to the king's eldeſt or ſecond daughter, and 
allow his daughter in law fixty thouſand livres a year. Upon 
theſe two conditions the embaſladors were empowered t, 
promiſe in the king's name, that he would return into Eng. 
land with his troops, immediately after the receipt of th. 
ſeventy five thouſand crowns, to conclude a treaty of alliance 
2tween the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtanc- 
againſt their rebellious ſubjects; and laſtly to ſign a truce fo- 
feven years. | 

The plenipvtentiaries of the two Kings * meeting ne: 
Amiens, at almoſt an equal diſtance from the two armies 
the treaty was concluded the 28th and 29th of Auguſt, :; 
Edward defired, without any confiderable alteration, Every 
thing being ſettled, ſeparate writings were drawn, on each 
particular article of the treaty. 

By the firſt, the two kings promiſed to decide all their 
differences by arbitrators, namely, the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, and the duke of Clarence for the King of England, and 
for the king of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the 
earl of Dunois. Moreover, Edward engaged to quit the 
French territories, upon the receipt of the — five thou- 
ſand crowns, without doing any damage, and to leave hoſtages 
for the performance of his word. 

The ſecond concerned the ſeven years truce, in which were 
included all the allies of both the kings, and expreſly the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne, if they defired it. 

The third contained a mutual engagement of a brotherly 
friendſhip between the two kings, and expreſs articles con- 
cerning the dauphin's marriage with Elizabeth daughter of 
Edward, 

The fourth was in form of letters patent, whereby Lewis 
promiſed to pay annuilly to Edward during their lives, the 
ſum of fifty thouſand crowns. This the Engliſh authors call 
a tribute, though the letters patent expreſs not under what 
title the yearly penſion was to be paid, Some fay it was 
limited to nine years. But no other limitation appears than 
the lives of the two kings. | 

Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe queen Margaret for a 
ranſom of fifty thouſand crowns, which the king of France 
was to pay for her within five years. We find in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, that Margaret was accordingly 
releaſed the beginning of November this year, and Lewis XI. 
punctually paid the ſum promiſed. 

The duke of Burgundy having notice that the two kings 
were beginning to treat, departed immediately from his army 
to which he was returned, and made all poſſible haſte, in ex- 
pectation of preventing this blow, but found the truce was 
already figned. He fell upon Edward with ſevere reproaches, 
to which Edward returned a ſuitable anſwer, telling him, 
however, he had taken care to include him in the truce. Bur 
the duke fiercely replied, he wanted not his mediation, and 
valued it ſo little, that if he treated for himſelf it ſhould not 
be till three months after his arrival in England. Thus 
parting extremely angry with each other, the duke retircd 
into his country. The Conſtable de St. Pol did all that lay in 
his power to, perſuade Edward to break the truce, offering to 
deliver St. Quentin, and lend him fifty thouſand crowns. 
But Edward was far from renewing the war for his fake, 
and truſting to his promiſes after having been ſo manifeſtiy 
deceived, 

Before Edward's departure for England, it was thought 
proper, that the two kings ſhould conter together upon Pe- 
quigny Bridge, with a bar [or grate] between them. Lewis 
came firſt to the place, attended with the cardinal of Bourbon, 
and five other lords. Edward arrived afterwards, accom- 
panied likewiſe with a ſmall number of lords ?. After they 
had both ſwore to obſerve the late treaty, Lewis inviting 
Edward to Paris, told him, he would procure him agreeable 
diverſions with the fair ladies of that city, and if he chanced 
to treſpaſs upon his chaſtity, the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould 
be his confeſſor, who would eafily abſolve him. After ſome 
other railleries, Lewis made a fign to the lords that were with 
him to retire, and the Engliſh likewiſe did the ſame, Wheo 


the baſtard of Bourbon, admiral of France, the lord St. Pierre, and the 
biſhop of Evreux. Hall, fol. 130. Hollingſh. p. 1347. 

s His brother George duke of Clarence, Henry Percy, earl of Northun:- 
berland, William lord Haſtings the chamberlain, the biſhop of Lincoln, 
lord chancellor, &c, Ibid. . 
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the two kings were alone, they talked a good while together, 


and it was afterwards known, that the Conſtable and the dukes 


of Burgundy and Bretagne were the ſubject of their conver- 
ſation. As to the Conſtable, Edward regarded him not. As 
for Burgundy, Lewis aſking him, what he ſhould do if that 
prince refuſed to be included in the truce, Edward replied, he 
might do as he pleaſed, if, after a ſecond offer, the duke 
ſhould refuſe. But as for the duke of Bretagne, he plainly 
told him, that he would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power, 
if attacked. Lewis thought proper to infiſt no farther upon 
that ſubject, and in fine, they parted very well ſatisfied with 
each other h. 

The interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Amiens, 
where the lord Howard followed him as hoſtage, Whilſt 
Lewis was waſhing his hands before ſupper, Howard whil- 
pered him in the ear, that he would undertake to perſuade the 
king his maſter to take a journey to Paris, to which Lewis 
returned no anſwer. Howard frequently hinted the ſame 
thing at table, without the King's ſeeming to hear him. 
However, he cauſed him to be afterwards told, that the war 
he was gving to wage with the duke of Burgundy. not per- 
mitting him to go to Paris, he was very ſorry he could not 
enjoy the honour the king intended to do him. Philip de 
Commines remarks upon this occaſion, that there was nothing 
more feared by Lewis, than to ſee Edward reliſh France, nor 
any thing more paſhonately defired by him, than to ſee him 
return into England. He was under ſuch apprehenſion that 
Edward would repent of the truce, that he privately beſtowed 
penſions upon his principal counſellors, to induce them to 
keep him in the refolution to obſerve it, Commines could 
ſpeak of theſe things with certainry, fince he was then in 
n ſervice with confidence. He adds moreover, that the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was againſt the truce, waiting 
upon the king of France, was received with extraordinary 
reſpect, and that the king forgot nothing to gain to his intereſt 
ſuch of Edward's courtiers as were in any credit. The 
Engliſh army approaching Amiens, Lewis cauſed the gates 
to be kept open, and tent orders to the public inns, to enter- 
tain at free coſt all the Engliſh that came there. Moreover, 
he ſeat to the king of England a preſent of three hundred 


waggon-loads of wine, ior the uſe of his army; ſo defirous 


was he to gain the hearts of the Engliſh, for fear ſome one 
of them ſhould make Edward ſenſible of his error. This pre- 
ſent gave occaſion to ſay, that he found means to ſend home 
the Engliſh with cart loads of wine. At length, all Lewis's 
fears vaniſhed with the departure of the Engliſh, who went 
away, ſays an hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed with the French 
gold and wine; adding, the penfions aſſigned to Edward's 
principal courtiers, amounted to ſixteen thouſand crowns a 
earl. | 

; The duke of Burgundy, not bearing the thoughts of de- 
firing to be included in the truce, made by Edward without 
his knowledge, ſtood out for ſome time, and at laſt accepted 
of a ſeparate truce k offered him by Lewis. As for the Con- 
ſtable who had deceived the three princes, and been the 
principal author of their diviſion, he ſaw himſelf, in the 
end, forſaken by all, and forced to retire into the duke of 
Burgundy's dominions, upon the faith of a ſafe- conduct. 
But notwithſtanding that ſecurity, he was delivered by the 
duke to the king of France, who commanded his head to be 
ſtruck off. A notable leſſon for {ſuch as labour to ſow diſcord 


1 | 
among princes ! 


Lewis would have been glad the duke of Bretagne had 
been thus ſacrificed to him. But that prince had in his hands 
a pledge which obliged Edward to protect him; otherwiſe 
he would have regarded him no more than the duke of Bur- 
gundy. This was the earl of Richmond, who, though ab- 
ſent, made the Engliſh monarch extremely uneaſy. If the 
duke of Bretagnc had ſuffered that prince, with the earl of 
Pembroke, his uncle, to eſcape, they might, in time, have 
revived the Lancaſtrian party, and thereby expoſed Edward, 
3 to the hazard of a thirteenth battle, to maintain 

imſelf in the throne. This was the true reaſon of Ed- 
ward's ſupporting the duke of Bretagne, and telling Lewis, 
Who earneſtly preſſed him ſeveral times to deſert that prince, 
that, on the contrary, he would defend him to the utmoſt of 
his power. | 

[ 1476] This open demonſtration of friendſhip for the duke 
of Bretagne, cauſing Edward to imagine the duke would be 


b This conference was on Augnſt 29. Commines, I. 4. c. 10, 

i The chief men who had penſions, were, the chancellor, Thomas Ro- 
therham, biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. 2 Morton, maſter of the Rolls, William 
lord Haſtings, the king's chamberlain, and John lord Howard; Sir John 
Cheney, Sir Authony Saint Leger, Sir Thomas Montgomery, Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorſet, &c. Commines, I. 6. c. 2. Hall, fol. 235. Kin 
Edward returned to London, September 28, and was met on Blackheath by 
the mayor and aldermen of London, and about five hundred perſons more, 


glad of an opportunity. to ſhew his acknowledgment, he 
lent embaſſadors! to him, under colour of renewing their 
truce. There were but few difficulties in the negotiation. 
The duke readily agreed to confirm the truce, though 
often violated on the part of the Engliſh. He even deſiſted 
from his demand of fifty thouland crowns for the damages 
ſuſtained by his ſubjects. The king, on his fide, quitted 
his demands upon him for the armament made in his favour. 
Every thing being thus upon the terms of a perfeft good 
underſtanding between the two princes, the embaſſadors ac- 
quainted the duke with the principal bufineſs of their em- 
baſſy. They told him, the king their maſter was extremely 
defirous to entirely extinguiſh the flames of the two factionas 
which had been ſo long kindled in England; that the earl of 
Richmond, who was in Bretagne, being the only ſurviving 
perion of the houſe of Lancaſter, he intended to marry him 
to one of his daughters, in order to unite the two houſes; 
that, therefore, he defired him to ſend him the earl, that he 
might give him marks of his favour, and thereby manifeſt to 
his whole kingdom his earneſt defire of procuring them a 
happy tranquillity, 

The duke of Bretagne was a good prince, who, judging 
of others by himſelf, and not believing Edward concealed 
ill deſigns under theſe appearances of moderation, ordered 
the earl of Richmond to be put into the hands of the embaſ- 
ſadors, to be conducted to England. Some, however, affirm 
that a large ſum of money preſented to the duke by the 
Englith embaſladors, rendered their inſtances more effectual. 
However that be, they departed with their prey to embark 
at St. Malo's. But whilſt they were on the road, one of the 
duke's counſcllors® repreſented to him, that by this pro- 
ceeding, he would be eternally infamous; that, beſides, he 
could not in conſcience deliver a prince who thought him+ 
ſelf ſafe under his protection, to his moſt mortal enemy, 
who demanded him only to deſtroy him, under the falſe pre- 
tence of an honourable ſettlement; that he would be ac- 
countable to God for this action, whatever colour he might 
put upon it in the eyes of men; and conjured him to confi- 
der what honour, juſtice, and religion, required of him on 
this occaſion. Whether this remonſtrance made the duke 
ſenfible of what he had not hitherto fully known, or ſtun 
him with remorſe for what he had done, he immediately, di- 
{patched Peter Landais, his favourite, to St. Malo's, with or- 
ders to recover the carl of Richmond out of the hands of the 
embaſſadors, if they were not yet embarked. Landais ar- 
rived juſt as they were entering the veſſel that was to carry 
them to England. He immediately gave private orders to 
help the two priſoners to eſcape, whilſt himſelf conferred 
with the embaſſadors. The conference being ended, the two 
carls were found to have taken ſanctuary in a church, from 
whence Landais pretended they could not be removed. The 
embaſſadors complained of the deceit; but, after ſome frivo- 
lous excuſes, he plainly told them, the duke his maſter, 
upon ſecond thoughts, believed he could not deliver the earl 


to the king, without an indelible ſtain to his honour ; that, 


however, he would promiſe to guard him ſo carefully that 
Edward ſhould never receive any damage. The embailadors, 
finding themſelves the weakeſt, were forced to be content 
with this promiſe, which caſed, in ſome meaſure, their vexa- 
tion to be ſo diſappointed. Thus, by a fort of miracle, the 
earl of Richmond eſcaped the danger to which he was ex- 
poſed, Providence having preſerved him on this occafion, in 
order to place him one day on the throne of England. 

The reſt of the year 1476 affords nothing remarkable con- 
cerning the affairs of England, but a negotiation to renew 
the alliance with Denmark; the death of the archbiſhop of 
York at Guiſnes, where he was priſoner, and ſome other in- 
conſiderable affairs. But it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of 
thoſe of the duke of Burgundy, which became of great con- 
ſequence both to England and France. 

The duke had accepted of the truce offered by Lewis, not 
ſo much out of fear of his arms, as from a defire to carry 
war into Germany, He wanted to be revenged of the duke 
of Lorrain, the Swiſs, and the duke of Auſtria; but that 
would have been impoſſible, if the war with France had con- 
tinued. In October 1475, preſently after figning the truce 
with Lewis XI. he attacked the duke of Lorrain, and ſub- 
dued his whole duchy, without meeting much reſiſtance, ex- 
cept at Nanci, which endured a ſiege of two months. Lor- 


by whom he was conducted in great triumph to Weſtminſter. Hall, fol, 
236, Hollingſh. p. 1349. 

& For nine years. Commines, |. 4. c. 11. 

Doctor Stillington and two others, with a large ſum of money. Hall, 
fol. 137. Hollingſh. p. 1349. 

m He confirmed it on January 22, 1476; as king Edward did on March 
16. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 22—24. | 

a John Cheulet, Hall, fol. 237. 
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rain being conquered, he formed the project to humble the 
Swiſs, who had dared to declare _ him, whilſt he was 
employed in the ſiege of Nuz. He uſed for pretence the in- 
jury they had done to James of Savoy, earl of Romont, in 
ſeizing his territories, The Swiſs, who made yet no great 
figure in Europe, ſeeing the ſtorm approaching, humbly ſued 
for peace, but the duke was inexorable. So, leaving Lorrain 
in March 1476, he paſſed through Burgundy, and threw 
himſelf into the county of Vaux, where he took three or 
four towns. Then he laid fiege to Granſon, where were ſe- 
ven or eight hundred Swiſs, bent upon making a gallant de- 
fence. The town having at length capitulated, the duke 
broke the articles and put the garriſon'to the ſword. Mean- 
while, a body of Swiſs was advancing to relieve the be- 
ſieged, but came too late. The duke, contrary to the opi- 
nion of his council, reſolved to meet this body, which was 
{till in the narrow paſſages of the mountains. To that end, 
he detached an hundred archers to ſeize a certain paſs, and 
preſently after he marched himſelf to ſupport rhem. Theſe 
archers, meeting the Swiſs coming out of the mountains, 
haſtily retreated towards the body which was marching after 
them. Whereupon, the duke's army, imagining the horſe- 
men were repulſed by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, 
and took to flight, without the duke's being able to rally 
them. He loſt only ſeven men at arms, but all his baggage 
became a prey to the enemy. 

This ill ſucceſs not being capable of diſcouraging him, he 
aſſembled his ſcattered troops, and ſoon rendered them fit for 
action. About fifteen days after, he took the field, and laid 
fiege to Morat, a ſmall town not far from Bern. Mean-time, 
the Swiſs receiving ſupplies from ſome neighbouring princes, 
marched, to the number of thirty thoufind men, to fight 
him. The battle was fought three weeks after the rout of 
Granſon, and the duke was entirely defeated, with the loſs 
of eight thouſand men. 

This terrible misfortune ſo ſtruck the duke that he fick- 
ened with gricf. Philip de Commines even affirms he was 
diſordered in his mind. He remained fix weeks at a town 
called La Riviere, where he kept himſelf as it were con- 
cealed, and none durſt venture to ſpeak to him to comfort 
him. Mean-time, ſeveral of the princes who before were 
his friends o, declared againſt him. Then the duke of Lor- 
rain, perceiving it to be a favourable opportunity, appeared 
before Nanci, and took the place upon terms, without the 
duke of Burgundy's ſtirring to its relief. At length, when 
it was too late, and the town ſurrendered, the duke of Bur- 
gundy approached, and his enemy being retired, undertook 
the ſiege, where he met with difficulties which made him 
loſe a great deal of time, and proved the occaſion of his 
ruin. 

[1477] Mean-while, the duke of Lorrain drew together 
forces from all quarters, Lewis XI. finding him money for 
their ſubſiſtence. When he thought himſelf ſufficiently 
ſtrong, he approached Nanci, and encamped at St. Nicholas, 
expecting the effect of his correſpondence in the enemy's 
army, with Campobache, a Neapolitan captain, in whom 
the duke of Burgundy entirely confided. The city being 
now reduced to extremity, the duke of Lorrain advanced to 
join battle, Then Campobache ſuddenly deſerted his maſter 
with about two hundred lances?, and went over to his 
enemy. He left in the army fourteen men whom he had 
bribed, who were to alarm the troops during the fight, and 
kill the duke of Burgundy, if they had an opportunity. 
The battle being fougft on the 5th of January 1477, the 
duke of Burgundy's army was routed, and himſelf flain in 
the forty-fixth year of his age. He had reigned nine years 
and a half, amidſt continual troubles, employed one while 
in defending himſelf againſt the open or ſecret attacks of 
Lewis XI. another while in executing projects beyond his 
ſtrength, which argued more ambition and raſhneſs than 
prudence and counſel. 

The duke of Burgundy's death made a great alteration, 
not only in the affairs of the Low Countries, but alſo in thoſe 
of the neighbouring princes. Nay, it may be ſaid to be the 
firſt and principal tource of moſt of the wars, wherewith 
Europe has been troubled ever ſince. The duke of Bur— 
gundy left but one daughter, called Maria, who was heireſs 
to his large dominions, and whom he had in ſome meaſure 
promiſed to Maximilian of Auſtria, fon of the emperor Fre- 
deric. This princeſs, about nineteen years old, ſaw herſelf 
not only forſ:ken by all the late duke her father's friends, 


»The duke of Milan, René, king of Sicily, the ducheſs of Savoy, &c. 
Commines, l. 5. c. 2. 


One hundred and ſixty. Idem. c. 8. 
+ Edward's embaſſadors were fir John Donn, John Coke doctor of laws, 


but moreover expoſed a prey to Lewis XI. who iminediate). 
deprived her of Burgundy, with the towns on the 1 
and even formed the project to diſpoſſeſs her of all the reg. 
of her dominions. In this preſſing neceſſity, her only refu 
was the king of England's aſſiſtance, whoſe intereſt it was 4 
oppoſe the growth of Lewis's power. But Edward's Wholl 
council being bribed and corrupted by the king of France, 
bounties, Maria obtained from that quarter empty wife; 
only for her proſperity, and compliments, which ended ig 
nothing. To complete her misfortune, the young prince;; 
ſaw herſelf alſo expoſed to the tyranny of the Gantois, Who 
ſeized her perſon, removed all her counſellors, beheades 
two, and gave her a new council entirely compoſed of thei; 
creatures. 

Mean time, this princeſs's marriage was thought of. Some 
were for her eſpouſing the dauphin of France. But Lewis. 
having already entered into engagements with Edward, dur; 
not diſoblige him at ſuch a juncture, Others would have 
her married to the duke of Gueldres, and fome to a German 
prince. All but herſelf were conſulted about the choice of 
a huſband. Mean-while, Lewis continued his conqueſts. Tn 
May 1477, the emperor Frederic ſending embafladors to 
Gant, to renew the treaty concerning the marriage of his ſon 
Maximilian with Maria, the ducheis dowager of Burgundy 
mother-in-law of the princeſs, defired her brother Edward to 
ſend embaſſadors into Flanders to aſſiſt her in the affair, Fg. 
ward conſented, but would not promiſe to aid Maria againſt 
the king of France, though the Flemings and the duke of 
Bretagne ſtrongly preſſed him. On the contrary, he agreed 
to prolong the ſeven years truce concluded at Amiens till a 
year after the death of one of the two kings. Thus Edward 
acted directly contrary to the intereſt of England, in ſuffer. 
ing the advancement of France and the ruin of the houſe of 
Burgundy. Three principal reaſons hindered his quarrelling 
with France. The firſt, that being grown corpulent and 
heavy, he was no longer fit to bear the hardſhips of war. 
The ſecond, that his chief counſellors were penfioners to 
France. The third, that having promiſed his daughter 
Elizabeth to the dauphin, he was unwilling, by any proceed- 
ing, to obſtruct the marriage. Mean-while, Lewis was ex- 
tremely careful to keep him in theſe diſpoſitions, by punctu- 
ally paying him the penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, and 
ten thouſand yearly for queen Margaret's ranſom. 

Thus Maria of Burgundy, ſeeing herſelf forſaken by all 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, had no other refuge than 
to marry prince Maximilian, from whom, however, ſhe 
could expect no great aſſiſtance. The nuptials being cele- 
brated in July, Lewis XI. out of regard to the emperor, 
granted the new duke of Burgundy a truce for a year, and 
reſtored him ſome towns in Hainault which he had ſeized. 
Shortly after, he received embaſſadors from England 4, who 
were come to ſettle the arbitration agreed on, concerning the 
differences between the two crowns. But he had then other 
affairs which hindered him from thinking of this, and which 
obliged him to defer it to a more proper ſeaſon r. 

[1478] The beginning of this year was very quiet, with 
reſpect to the general affairs I have been ſpeaking of. Bur: 
at the ſame time, there paſſed at the court of England things 
which wholly ingroſſed the attention of the public: I mean 
the tragical death of the duke of Clarence, which it will be 
neceſſary to inſiſt upon a moment. This prince was hauginty 
and ambitious, of ungovernable paſſions, of an inconſtant 
temper, taking no care to conceal his ſentiments; in a word, 
of a very narrow genius. Whilſt the king his brother lived 
unmarried, he could not help entertaining the hopes of fitting 
one day on the throne, though it was very unlikely Edward 
would always remain in a ſtate of celibacy. The king's mar- 
riage deſtroying theſe hopes, he was diſpleaſed with the king 
himſelf, and eſpecially with the queen and her family. As 
he was not careful to hide his diſcontent, he drew on himſelt 
the averſion of the queen and her creatures, who did not 
fail to do him ill offices. So Edward began by degrees to 
neglect him, and took no care to procure him advantages, 
which may eaſily be procured by a king for his brothers. The 
duke ſo reſented this contempt, that he ſcrupled not to join 
with the earl of Warwick to dethrone his own brother. He 
repented it afterwards, and his repentance, as hath been ſeen, 
proved Edward's preſervation. He was in hopes a reward 
would quickly follow ſo fignal a ſervice, reflecting only upon 
what he had done for the king, without conſidering the dan- 
ger to which he had expoſed him. But Edward, prejudiced 


and Lewis Bietell, eſq. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 43. 3 
This year, on January 16, a parliament met at Weſtminſter; in which 

nothing remarkable was done but the creating Richard, the king's ſecond 

ſon, duke of York, &, Sce below, Cotton's Abridg. p. 701, 702» of 
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againſt him, thought, on the contrary, the bare pardon of the 
injury to be a ſufficient recompence for the ſervice he had re- 
ceived. Theſe ſentiments were inſtilled into him by his 
queen, who having loſt the earl Rivers her father during 
the rebellion, could not forbear looking upon the authors of 
it as the objects of her vengeance. On the other hand, the 
duke of Gloceſter, to the utmoſt of his power, privately 
ſowed diſſention between his brothers. He was a prince of 
greater ambition than the duke of Clarence, but withal of a 
very different character, proceeding to his ends by deep and 
artful contrivances, which rendered his ways impetceptible. 
He always thought before he ſpoke, whereas the duke of Cla- 
rence ruined himſelf by too freely diſcovering his ſentiments. 
It was difficult for two brothers of ſo contrary tempers to 
love one another, But in their diſcord, the duke of Clarence 
uſed no ceremony with his brother, whilſt Gloceſter ſtrove 
never to give him publicly any advantage. Mean-while, he 
ave him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoidable, as they came 
from an unſuſpected hand. All the hiſtorians agree, that 
from this time, the duke of Gloceſter thought of ſecuring the 
crown after the king's death, and therefore the duke of Cla- 
rence could not but very much incommode him. This was 
however an undertaking, the execution whereof ſeemed very 
dificult, fince his two elder brothers had children. But his 
ambition made him think it not impracticable, in proceeding 
by degrees. The firſt ſtep was to diſpatch the duke of Cla- 
rence. To that end, he endeavoured to render him odious 
to the king, and cauſe him to confider him as a ſecret ene- 
my, who was privately labouring to ſupplant his children. 
The duke of Clarence's raſh expreſſions were extremely ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign. On the other hand, the queen, who 
had great influence over the king, failed not to confirm his 
ſuſpicions. ; 
Matters ſtanding thus, the king, as he was hunting in a 
park belonging to Thomas Burdet*®, a confident of the duke of 
Clarence, chanced to kill a white buck, in which that gentle- 
man greatly delighted. Burdet was ſo concerned for the death 
of his favourite buck, that in the firſt tranſports of his paſhon, 
he ſwore, he wiſhed the horns in the belly of him that killed 
it. Whereupon he was accuſed of high treaſon, condemned, 
and executed within the ſpace of two days. Some ſay, his 
imprecation concerned only the perſon that adviſed the king 
to hunt in his park*. Be this as it will, the deſign, no doubt, 
of thoſe who ſo warmly proſecuted that unfortunate gentle- 
man, was, to induce the duke of Clarence to expoſe himſelf 
by ſome raſh proceeding; of which his inconfiderate, im- 
petuous, and haughty temper, afforded great aſſurance. Ac- 
cordingly the duke, who was then in Ireland, being returned 
to court, talked very boldly to the king of his friend's death, 
and bitterly complained of his diſregard for a brother, to whom 
he owed his reſtoration to the throne. In fine, he was ſo far 
tranſported with anger, that he threatened to be revenged. 
Neither was this all. After leaving the king, he dropped 
ſome other imprudent expreſhons, intimating, his brother was 
a baſtard, and conſequently had no * to the crown. No- 
thing being more agreeable to the deſires of his enemies, than 
to ſee him thus run into their ſnare, they ſo exaſperated the 
king againſt him, that he reſolved to deſtroy him. For that 
purpoſe, he held a council, entirely conſiſting of the duke of 
Clarence's enemies, where it was reſolved to apprehend him, 
accuſe him of high- treaſon, and bring the accuſation before 
the parliament, then aſſembled. All this was immediately 
executed, that the duke might not have leiſure to repent, and 
beg the king's pardon. For had he been allowed time to 
come to himſelf and implore the king's mercy, his raſh ex- 
preſſions muſt have been conſidered only as the effect of a 
ſudden paſſion, which deſerved not the rigorous puniſhment 
intended him. His affair being brought before the parlia- 
ment t, he was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, under the eight fol- 
lowing articles, I. By his ſeditious diſcourſes, he had endea- 


Of Arrow in Warwickſhire, Stow, p. 430. 

There is no mention of this ſtory of the buck in the hiſtory of Croyland ; 
and Stow ſays, that Burdet was accuſed of poiſoning, ſorcery, and enchant- 
ment, (heinous crimes in thoſe times of ignorance) for which he was attainted 
in parliament, and beheaded at Tyburn, Perhaps the Lancaſtrian hiſtorians 
introduced the buck-affair to blacken the houſe of York. 

The parliament laſt mentioned, which met on January 16. Stow. p. 
450. Whoever obſerves what hurry the duke's enemies were in to take him 
of. and the general indignation of the people againſt the king as a fratricide, 
muſt be of Sir William Dugdale's opinion, that the duke was not condemned 
and attainted in parliament till after his death, Baron. vol. ii. p. 164. 

u That it was done at his own defire, ſeems to be a miſtake. Hall. fol. 
239, and Hollingſhead, p. 1350, ſay, he was privily drowned in a butt of 
malmſey, on March 11, or rather February 18. See Dudgale's Baron. vol. 
ii. p. 864. It is unknown what death he ſuffered, 

It ſeems that king Edward was afterwards very ſorry for his death; in- 
ſomuch, that when any one ſued to him for the pardon of a condemned male- 
factor, he would break out into theſe words: Oh, unfortunate brother, for 
whoſe life not one creature would make intercetlion ! Hall. fol. 239. 


voured to draw upon the king the hatred of his ſubjects, by 
accufing him of unjuſtly putting Burdet to death. II. He 
had bribed ſome of his domeſtics and others to ſpread ſuch a 
report. III. He had ſaid the king made uſe of necromancy 
to know the future. IV. He had taxed the king with poi- 
ſoning innocent perſons, whom he thought he could not 
legally deſtroy. V. He had affirmed; the king was not ſon 
ot the duke of York, but of an adulterer admitted by the 
ducheſs their mother to her bed; VI. Inferring from thence, 
that the crown was fallen to himz he had diſcovered his de- 
ſign to ſeize it, by requiring many perſons to ſwear to be true 
to him and his heirs, without any exception of their allegiance 
to the king. VII: He had accuſed the King of uſing magic 
to take away his life, by cauſing him to conſume away like a 
taper. VIII. Laſtly, he had openly ſhewn his deſign to de- 
throne the king, in procuring an authentic copy of the act of 
parliament paſſed during the earl of Warwick's uſurpation, 
whereby the crown was adjudged to him, after the death of 
Henry VI. and his iflue-male; | | 

All the hiſtotians agree, it would have been very difficult 
to prove all theſe articles of impeachment, if the king had not 
declared himſelf a party, and the queen and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter acted underhand to have him found guilty. Be this as 
it will, he was condemned to die. But there is in the ſen- 
tence a very remarkable circumſtance; One of the chief rea- 
ſons of his condemnation was, his affirming the king not to 
be the duke of York's ſon, and that every thing ſerved after- 
wards for foundation to the duke of Gloceſter to mount the 
throne, in prejudice of Edward's children. Herein muſt be 
admired the blindneſs of men, and the juſtice of God. Ed- 
ward makes uſe of a falſe accuſation to put his brother to 
death, and thereby gives occafion to ſuſpicions, which are to 
ſerve hereafter to ruin his own children. The duke of Cla- 
rence being condemned, all the favor he could obtain of the 
king his brother, was, to chuſe the manner of his death. To 
avoid appeariag on a ſcaffold, he deſiredu, to be drowned in 
a butt of Malmſey “. He left one ſon named Edward, who 
inherited from his grandfather, by the mother's fide *, the 
title of earl of Warwick, and a daughter called Margaret, 
who was counteſs of Saliſbury: As the death of the duke of 
Clarence raiſed among the people a general indignation, and 
murmurs very diſadvantageous to the king, it was defigned to 
put a ſtop to them, by expoſing his body in St. Pauls church, 
and giving out he died of immoderate grief. But this arti- 
fice was not capable of amuſing the people, who too plainly 
ſaw, in the condemnation of that prince, the terrible effects 
of his enemies' malice J. 5 

About three months before, the king had created Edward 
his eldeſt ſon prince of Wales *, and his ſecond fon Richard, 
duke of York: The rejoicings at court upon that occaſion, 
expreſſed not ſo much the joy of the favourites for the two 
princes promotion, as their ſatisfaction to ſee the project of 
the duke of Clarence's ruin ſo near accompliſhed. Edward 
did not foreſee that his unjuſt plot againſt his brother, was 
the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of his own ſons. Had the duke 
of Clarence lived, the duke of Gloceſter would never have 
thought of ſacrificing them, as he did, to his ambirion. 

Shortly after the death of the duke of Clarence, the term 
taken by Lewis XI. and Edward to decide their differences 
by arbitration, was further prolonged, and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter appointed by Edward one of the arbitrators*, in the 
room of the duke of Clarence. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the truce between 
Lewis and Maximilian being expired, Maximilian entered 
Burgundy, and took ſeveral places with great eaſe, by reaſon 
of the people's affection to the houſe of Burgundy. Proba- 
bly, he would then have taken poſſeſſion of the two Burgun- 
dies, if he had received from the emperor his father, a ſupply 
anſwerable to his occafions. This Lewis very much feared ; 
and as he knew it to be Edward's intereſt to join forces with 


* Richard Neville, earl of Warwick. 

His body was buried at Tewkeſbury in Gloceſterſhire, by that of his 
ducheſs, Iſabella, daughter and coheir ot Richard Neville, the great earl of 
Warwick, She being with child, is ſaid to die of poiſon a little before. 
Sandford, p. 438. Cotton's Abridg. p. 703. Though all the antient chro- 
nicles ſay the duke was condemned by parliament, yet there js nothing of it, 
or of any parliament being then ſummoned, to be found on record. Per- 
haps the king's grief for it afterwards, kept the proceſs out of the records. 

Edward was created prince of Wales, July 26, 1471, and his brother 
Richard was created duke of York, May 28, 1474, carl of Nottingharn, 
January 12, 1475, and duke of Norfolk and earl of Warren, February 7, 
the ſame year; and alſo earl-marſhal, On January 15, 1477, he married 
Ann, the only daughter of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk; by whom he 
left no iſſue, Sandford, p. 415, 425. 

The others were, Thomas Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, Thomas Rotherham biſhop of Lincoln and 
— and Anthony earl Rivers, Rymer's Fad, tom. XII. p. 
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Maximilian, he forgot nothing to divert him from it. In 
July this year, he ſent a full power to prolong the truce, till 


a hundred years after the death of the two kings, and to 


oblige him. ro the payment of the annual penfion of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, ſo long as the truce ſhould laſt. Moreover che 
embaſſador was empowered to prolong for three years the 
terms agreed upon, to decide the differences by arbitrators, 
and to promiſe, for Lewis and his ſucceſſors, to prolong it 
every third year, till all things were ſettled. The embaſla- 
dor being arrived at London, Edward appointed commiſ- 
fioners to treat with him, and at length the treaty was con- 
cluded as propoſed by Lewis, though not till February the 
15th, 1479 *. 

W hat retarded a little the negotiation was, Edward's defire 
to ſecure, firſt, his daughter Elizabeth's marriage with the 
dauphin. To that end, he ſent two embatlladors © into 

France, with power to perform the ceremony of betrothing. 
But Lewis, it is likely, found ſome excuſes to defer it. Mean- 
while, he made the ſecond payment of ten thouſand crowns 
for queen Margaret's ranſom. 

Thus Edward, contrary to his own and the kingdom's in- 
tereſts, ſuffered himſelf to be managed by the king of France, 
or rather by his own miniſters, bribed by that prince. Lewis, 
not content with diverting him by his intrigues, from aſſiſt- 
ing the ducheſs of Burgundy, ſent him alſo a propoſal to di 
vide betwixt them that princeſs's dominions, offering him for 
his part, Flanders and Brabant d. Edward cloſed with the 
propoſal, but upon this condition, that in exchange for 
the towns conquered in Flanders, Lewis ſhould give him 
others in Picardy, and particularly Boulogne. But Lewis 
was too apprehenſive of the neighbourhood of the Engliſh, to 
accept that condition. If he propoſed to him the conqueſt 
of Flanders, it was only to engage him in a war with Maxi- 
milian and Maria, for fear he ſhould one time or other repent 
his deſerting them. | 

[1479] But Edward was far from ſuch a thought. Inſtead 
of meditating war, he entirely abandoned himſelf to his plea- 
ſures, with intention to paſs the reſidue of his days in effe- 
minare floth. Mean-while, theſe pleaſures which he ſo 
eagerly purſued, coſt him more than the moſt burdenſome 
war : and therefore his coffers being empty, he uſed divers 
illegal means to extort money from his ſubjects. The moſt 
terrible was, that of caufing the rich to be accuſed of high 
treaſon, in order to confiſcate their eſtates, or exact large 
ſums for their pardon. In the mean-time he continued, with 
ſeveral princes, negotiations, tending to ſecure him the con- 
tinuance of that repoſe he ſo paſſionately loved. 

The firſt of theſe negotiations was with the king of Den- 
mark, their alliance not having been well obſerved on either 
fide. At laſt, that prince ſending embaſſadors to London, 
the alliance was confirmed and renewed, and a congreſs ap- 
pointed at Hamburgh, to decide all their differences. One 
of the conditions of the treaty was, that the Engliſh ſhould 
not ſet foot in Iceland, without a paſſport from the king of 
Denmark. 

Two days after the concluſion of this treaty, the French 
embaſſador and the king's commiſſioners figned that before- 
mentioned, whereby Lewis XI. promiſed, for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, to pay to the king of England fifty thouſand crowns 
every year, as well during the life of the two kings, as a 
hundred years after, to commence at the death of the ſurvivor. 

Next day was alſo ſigned another treaty, prolonging the 
truce, friendſhip, and good underſtanding, between the two 
kings during their life, and between their ſucceſſors for the 
ſpace of one hundred years, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance 
againſt their rebellious ſubjects. The other articles were, that 
it one of the two princes was driven out of his kingdom, the 
other ſhould be obliged to receive him, and to aſſiſt him with 
all his forces : that they ſhould make no alliance without a 
mutual conſent : that the king of France ſhould ratify the 
treaty, and cauſe it to be confirmed and ratified by the ſtates ; 
and that Edward ſhould likewiſe procure the parliament's ap- 
probation : laftly, that the dauphin's marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth ſhould be accompliſhed, according to the 
agreement at Amiens, and this new treaty not be derogatory 
to the former. It does not appear that Lewis XI. ever rati- 
ficd the treaty, which probably was made only to amuſe Ed- 
ward : Lewis knew he was bound to nothing without a for. 
mal ratification, which doubtleſs he was reſolved not to grant 
though the treaty contained only ſuch articles as were pro- 

poſed by himſelf. This was one of Lewis's artifices, againſt 
which it is very difficult to be prepared: with princes of this 


b In July, this year, a treaty of trade and commerce was alſo concluded 
petween king Edward and Burgundy, Ibid. p. 6692, 95. 

* Sir Richard Tunſtal, and Dr. Thomas Langton. Ibid. p. go. 

And to pay ten thouſand angels towards his charges, Hall, ibid, 


character the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure way would be neyer to 
enter into a negbtiation. | 

As Lewis amuſed Edward with the marriage of Elizabeth 
to the dauphin, Maximilian uſed the ſame -means to * 
him to his intereſts. Though Philip bis ſon was but a oy 
old, he offered Edward to marry him to Anne his third dad b. 
ter. Edward accepted the offer, and whilſt the — 
articles were ſettling, the two princes ſent one another letters 
patent, promiſing not to marry their children without a mu. 
tual conſent, during the ſpace of three years. 

About the ſame time, Edward had thoughts of marryin 
Catherine his fourth daughter to John infant of Caſtile and 
Arragon, ſon of king Ferdinand and Iſabella of Caſtile : nay 
it appears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that embaß. 
ſadors were ſent into Spain to haſten the treaty, which hoy. 
ever came to nothing. 

Mean-while, Lewis duly paid the penſion of fifty thay. 
ſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral acquittances in the Col. 
lection of the Public Acts. We find there likewiſe, that 
in March 1480, he completed the payment of Margaret's 
ranſom. 

Lewis readily performed all the articles of the treaty of 
Amiens, except the dauphin's marriage, for which he ſtill 
found ſome freſh excuſe, though he perſiſted in his promiſe 
to fulfil that engagement. Edward, ſurpriſed at all theſe de- 
lays, called an extraordinary council, where it was reſolved 
to ſend embaſſadors to Lewis, peremptorily to demand the 
performance of his promiſe and the ratification of the late 
treaty at London. The lord Howard, and Thomas Langton 
treaſurer of the church of Exeter, were choſen for this em. 
bafly. Howard, who was one of Edward's confidents, was 
very likely the chief of rhoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be 
corrupted by the king of France's favours. 

Mean-time Lewis was not a little embarraſſed. He had 
given his word for the marriage, and even bound himſelf b 
a treaty, though he had never any thoughts of accompliſh. 
ing it. On the other hand, his embaffadors at London had 
ſigned another treaty upon the foot propoſed by himſelf, and 
yet he was reſolved not to ratify it. His ſole aim had been 
to amuſe Edward, for fear of his joining with the archduke, 
To free himſelf from theſe difficulties, he reſolved to diflemble 
and continue to promiſe the completing of the marriage, 
whilſt, by embaſſadors ſent into Scotland = tried to perſuade 
James III. to break the truce with England. This negoti- 
ation ſucceeded to his wiſh: king James ſuffered himſelf to 
be governed by three favourites, raiſed from the duſt, with- 
out adviſing with any lord of his realm. It was very caſy 
for the king of France to bribe thoſe mercenary ſouls, who 
| 62:74 to induce their maſter to break the truce with the 

ngliſh. And indeed, preſently after, James made prepara- 
tions which plainly diſcovered his deſign. Edward ſurpriſed 
at the impending rupture between the king of Scotland and 
him, readily gueſſed the author. He diflembled however 
his refentment, and only ordered an army to be raiſed, the 
command whereof he reſolved to give to his brother the duke 
of Gloceſter. Then it was that he began to open his eyes, 
and perceive the king of France's infincerity, who, ever fince 

Burgundy's death, had amuſed him with falſe promiſes. 

[ 1480 ] Mean-while, though he had loſt all the favourable 
opportunities, he turned his thoughts, though too late, to 
revenge. This appears in ſeveral places of the Collection of 
the Public Acts, all dated in the year 1480, before the Scots 
had actually broke the truce. 

Firſt, he ſent embaſſadors f to Caſtile, to make reparation 
for certain outrages committed by the Englith, during the 
earl of Warwick's adminiſtration, contrary to the alliance be- 
tween Caſtile and England. When a prince offers of him- 
felf to repair the damages his ſubjects have done to another 
nation, there is reaſon to preſume it is with a view to ſome 
other deſign. Edward's aim was to engage the king of Ca- 
ſtile to make war upon France, or at leaſt to hinder his al- 
fiſting Lewis. : 

In the ſecond place he ratified the treaty concluded by his 
embaſſadors at Hamburgh, with the king of Denmark. 

Thirdly, he confirmed his treaty of alliance with the late 
duke of Burgundy, and promiſed to ſend Maximilian and 
Maria an aid of fix thouſand men, purſuant to the treaty- 
The archduke promiſed on his part to pay him fifty thouſand 
crowns yearly, in caſe the king of France diſcontinued his 
penſion and a war enſued upon that account. 

Laſtly, the marriage of Philip earl of Charolois, ſon of 
Maximilian and Maria, with Anne, daughter of Edward, 


* Monſterville and Abbeville. Commin. lib. vi. c. 2. Hall, fol. 241» 
f John Coke ſecondary in the {priyy:ſeal office, and Dr. John Fox. Ry. 
mer's Fœd. tom, XII. p. 119, 35 2 
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was concluded, with promiſe on both fides to caufe it to be 
conſummated as ſoon as the parties were of age. By this 
treaty Edward gave with his daughter a hundred thouſand 
crowns. But by a ſubſcquent treaty, the dower was ſet againſt 
the vearly penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, to be paid by the 
archduke inſtead of the King of France, and they mutually 
forgave one another. 

By another treaty, Edward promiſed to uſe his endeavours 
to procure Maximilian a truce with the King of France; to 
offer to be arbitrator himſelf between Lewis and him; to try 
ta be received as ſuch : and, if Lewis refuſed, engaged to 
declare againſt him. This proceeding was not very tair, but 
probably he did not think himſelf obliged to act more ſin- 
cerely than Lewis had done, 

Edward having thus ſettled his matters with Maximilian 
and Maria, ſent again embaſſadors to France, to preſs the 
marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin. If 
Lewis had complied, very likely he would not have ſcrupled 
to relinquiſh the archduke. But Lewis, according to cuſtom, 
uſing ſome ill excuſe, he equipped a fleet, and gave the 
command to John Middleton, to go to the affiſtance of his 
new allies. 

[1481] Mean-time, the king of Scotland continued his 
preparations with intention to break with England. But be- 
fore I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this war, ſo little expected by 
Edward, it will be proper briefly to relate what paſſed then 
in Scotland, with the ſituation of the affairs of that kingdom. 

James III. who came to the crown at ſeven years of age, 
being out of his minority, had ſuffered himſelf to be fo cor- 
rupted by flatterers, that he made his will the ſole rule of his 
actions. Without entering into a needleſs detail of the out- 
rages he committed upon his ſubjects, it will ſuffice to ſay in 
a word, he was deemed a real tyrant. He had three miniſters 
or favourites , men of mean birth, who governed him en- 
tirely, and whoſe ſole view was to render him independent of 
the laws, that they themſelves might rule in his name with 
an arbitrary power. The king had two brothers, Alexander 
duke of Albany, and John. The latter, ſpeaking too freely 
of the king his brother's conduct, was thrown into priſon, 
and there put to death by having his veins opened. As the 
favourites were afraid Alexander would revenge his death, 
they perſuaded the king to confine him in a caſtle. 

In that juncture it was that James, hated by his people, 
and particularly by rhe nobility, undertook without the leaſt 
pretence to break the truce with the Engliſh, Edward was 
vexed to ſee the approaches ot a rupture that would divert 
him from the war with France, to which he was much more 
inclined. Mean-while, not to neglect all neceſſary precau- 
tions, he gave orders for the defence of the borders, and at 
the ſame time committed to certain perſons of Ireland the 
care of making an alliance in his name with the earl of Roſs, 
lord of the Iſles, to give his enemy a diverſion from that 
quarter, | : 

In June 1481, the Scots made an irruption into the bor- 
ders, before Edward's army was ready, They carried away 
ſome booty, and that was all theſe mighty preparations came 
to. Edward made no haſte to ſend an army againſt Scotland, 
as well becauſe he ſtill hoped to end this affair amicably, as 
becauſe he knew king James's circumſtances to be ſuch that 
he could not do him much hurt. His grand deſign was to 
be revenged of Lewis XI. for though that prince, with his 
uſual ry ſtill gave him hopes that he would perform 
his promiſe with reſpect to the marriage, and punctually pay 
the twenty-five thouſand crowns every fix months, Edward 
plainly perceived he intended not to accompliſh the marriage, 
and that a rupture was unavoidable. 

For that reaſon he renewed his alliance with the duke of 
Bretagne, and concluded the marriage of the prince of Wales 
with Anne eldeſt daughter of that duke, or in caſe ſhe died 


before conſummation, with Iſabella her youngeſt ſiſter, upon 


theſe conditions : that if there ſhould be ſeveral ſons, the ſe- 
cond, or next to the heir of the crown of England ſhould be 
duke of Bretagne, and reſide in the country ; that if the duke 
ſhould hereafter have a ſon born in wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe 
her of Edward's daughters that was moſt ſuitable to his age, 


Thomas Preſton, Robert Cockrain a merchant, and William Rogers a 
muſician, Buchan. lib. xiii. 

n In the beginning of this year, namely, on the 2oth of January, a parli- 
ment met at Weſtminſter; wherein the commons, with the aſſent of the 
biſhops and lords, gave the king a tenth and a fifteenth, to be levied on the 
Eity, except fix thouſand pounds to be beſtowed upon decayed towns, 
They alſo granted a yearly ſubſidy to be levied of all ſtrangers, as well deni- 


zens as otherwiſe, They moreover allowed a yearly rent out of the cuſtoms 


and other revenues, to defray the king's houſhold expences, amounting to 
eleven thouſand pounds. Cotton's Abridg. p. 705, 706. 

i They began their march in May, and came to Alnwick in the beginning 
of July, The number of men in this army, with their chief commanders, 
were as follows: the front was led by Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, 
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that if Edward had no daughter to give him, the duke ſhould 
not marry his ſon without the King's conſent : laſtly, it was 
agreed betwixt them, that if the King of France made war 
upon the duke of Bretagne, Edward ſhould ſend the duke 
three thouſand men at his own charge. The duke pro- 
miſed the ſame thing in caſe of a war between England and 
France. 5 

[482] In the beginning of this year, Edward renewed his 
alliance with Portugal. Shortly after he ſent embaſſadors 
to Caſtile, to conclude the marriage of his daughter Cathe- 
rine with the Infant: but that affair did not ſucceed to his 
with. All theſe treaties, theſe renewings of alliances, theſe 
projects of marriages, ſhew Edward intended to carry the 
war into France h. 3 | o 

Whilſt Edward was intent upon every thing conducive to 
the good ſucceſs of his undertaking, Alexander, duke of Al- 
bany, brother of the king of Scotland, eſcaped out of priſon, 
and came by ſea into England to implore the king's protec- 
tion. Beſides the generai reaſons which all the Scots had to 
complain of their ſovereign, Alexander had very particular 
ones: the death of the duke his brother and his own impri- 
ſonment, ſtrongly inclined him to ſeek means to be revenged, 
and doubtleſs ambition greatly conduced to inflame his paſ- 
ſion. The Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians have limited his de- 
fire of revenge to ſome general views of reclaiming the king 
his brother, and procuring to himſelf the reſtitution of his 
eſtate: but the Collection of the Public Acts furniſhes au- 
thentic proofs that Alexander's deſign was to be poſſeſſed of 
the throne, We find there is a treaty with Edward, wherein 
he aſſumes the title of king of Scotland, and promiſes to do 
homage for that kingdom to the crown of England. He 
engages, moreover, to break the ancient alliance of France 
with Scotland, and make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI. 
to deliver Berwick to England, and marry Cecily, Edward's 
daughter, aitanced to prince James his nephew, in caſe by 
the judgment of the church, he could be divorced from his 
wife: that if he could not ſucceed, he promiſes to mairy his 
ſon. to none but a princefs of England. Edward obliges 
himſelf, on his part, to aſſiſt him with all his power to take 
poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland. The treaty being 
ſigned, Edward ſent an army àgainſt Scotland, under the 
command of the duke of Gloceſter his brother, whom the 
duke of Albany would accompany, but without taking, 
however, the title of king. Probably this treaty was a ſecret 
known to few perſons. At the ſame time, Edward gave the 
command of a fleet to Robert Ratcliff, to act againſt Scot- 
land. The duke of Gloceſter, advancing to the borders of 
the two Kingdoms, took the town of Berwick, and being 
unwilling to loſe time in beſieging the caſtle, left it in- 
veſted ®, and marched directly to Edinburgh. 

Whilſt the duke of Gloceſter was advancing at the head 
of his army, king James, who had wantonly undertaken this 
war without concerting meaſures to proſecute it vigorouſly, 
was greatly embarraſſed. The only means he had to reſiſt 
the Engliſh was to aſſemble the nobility; but he durſt not 
attempt it, knowing how much they were diſpleaſed with 
him and his miniſters: he was forced, therefore, to reſolve 
it, or caſt himſelf upon the mercy of the Engliſh. So, the 
lords, being ſummoned, came with their troops to Lauther, 
where they were expected by the king. But to what ſtraits 
ſoever that prince was reduced, he altered not his conduct: 
his three favourites were his ſole council, and ſcarce any 
dared to approach him but themſelves or their creatures. 
The nobles, full of indignation, reſolved to embrace ſo fair 
an opportunity to be rid of thoſe by whom the king was be- 
ſet. After conſulting together upon what was to be done, 
ſome of them, well attended, came to the king's apartment, 
and carrying away the three favourites, who had ſheltered 
themſelves in his room, brought them to the army, where 
they cauſed them to be immediately hanged. James, ex- 
tremely terrified, dreading alſo an attempt upon his life, 
promiſed to reform his conduct for the future; but a few 
days after, he withdrew to the caſtle of Edinburgh: fo, the 


army being without a leader, diſbanded themſelves, and the 
lords returned to their homes, 


under whoſe ſtandard were the lord Scrope of Bolton, fir John Middleton, 
ſir John Dichfield, and others, to the number of ſix thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred, In the middle ward was the duke of Gloceſter, and with him the 
duke of Albany, the lords Lovel and Greyſtock, fir Edward Woodville, 
and others, to the number of five thouſand eight hundred men. The lord 
Nevill was appointed to follow with three thouſand men. The lord Stanley 
led the right wing, with four thouſand men of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, 
The left wing was commanded by the lord Fitz-hugh, fir William Parr, fir 
James Harrington, with two thouſand men; And beſides all theſe, there 
was a thouſand men appointed to attend the ordnance. Hall, fol. 243, 
Stow, p. 432. Hollinglh. p. 1352, 
* By the lord Stanley, 4 John Erlington, ſir William Parr, and four 

thouſand men, Hall, fol, 243. 
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The duke of Gloceſter, hearing of this diſordet; haſtened 

his march to Edinbutgh, and entered the city without oppo- 
fition. He would have conferred with the king, but it was 
not even poſſible to inform him of his deſite. This obſtinacy 
to hearken to nothing, obliged the duke of Gloceſter to pub- 
liſh, by ſound of trumpet, in all the quarters of Edinburgh, 
that if, before September, the king of Scotland did not ob- 
ſerve the treaties with England, he would deſtroy the whole 
kingdom with fire and fword. King James's engagements 
were Chiefly to keep the truce, and return the money re- 
ceived for the dower of the princeſs Cecily, athanced to the 
prince his ſon : to this, the duke of Gloceſter added, that he 
thoutd recal the duke of Albany, and reſtore him to his 
eſtate and honours. James, equally unable to refiſt his ene- 
mies, and to perform his engagements, made no anſwer. 
Mean-while, the nobles: being aſſembled at Haddington, ſent 
deputies to the duke of Gloceſter to acquaint him it was 
their earneſt defire the intended marriage ſhould be conſum- 
mated; and that neither they nor the ſtates were to be blamed 
that the truce was not punctually obſerved. The duke of 
Gloceſter replied, the marriage being projected only to main- 
tain a good underſtanding between the two nations, and 
king James having wantonly broke it without any provoca- 
tion, he did not know whether the king his brother defired 
the marriage to be accompliſhed : that, however, he had or- 
ders to receive the ſums that were paid in part of the prin- 
ceſs's dower : that as for the truce, it would be aſſuredly ob- 
ſerved by England, provided the king his brother was put in 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Berwick, or at leaſt the Scots 
would promiſe not to aſſiſt the beſieged. | 

Matters ſtanding thus, the duke of Albany demanded of 
the Scotch lords a ſafe conduct, and, obtaining it, he went 
and conferred with them. In the conference, it was agreed, 
that the duke of Albany ſhould be made regent of Scotland: 
that the citizens of Edinburgh ſhould be obliged to pay the 
king of England the money received by James, in cale the 
projected marriage did not take effect: laſtly, that the caſtle 
of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to the duke of Gloceſter. 
For the duke of Albany's private ſecurity, the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the high-chancellor, 
the earl of Argyle, promiſed to procure him a general par- 
don for all crimes whatever, even tor attempting to dethrone 
the king; and to cauſe him to be reſtored to his whole 
eſtate. On the other hand, the duke promiſed to acknow- 
ledge the king his brother for his lawful ſovereign, and to 
ſwear allegiance to him. This gives occafion to preſume 
his treaty with Edward was known in Scotland, or the duke 
thought proper to diſcover it, that this clauſe might be in- 
cluded in the pardon. The agreement being made, the duke 
of Albany, either out of pure generofity, or becauſe he 
thought he ſhould meet with too many obſtacles, relinquiſhed 
his project of placing himſelf on the throne, On the other 
hand, the duke of Gloceſter ſpent ſome time at Newcaſtle, 
till the king his brother ſhould acquaint him with his plea- 
ſure concerning his daughter's marriage l. 

The duke of Albany, ſeeing himſelf thus maſter of the 
kingdom, reſtored the king his brother to his former ſtate, 
reſerving to himſelf only his own eſtate and the glory of his 
generofity. James, pleaſed, as may be imagined, that his 
tear was his only puniſhment, ſeemed at firſt to behave very 
differently from what he had done before. Soon after he re- 
ſolved to go to Amiens, and viſit the relics of St. John, or, 
perhaps, to take new meaſures with Lewis XI. But I do not 
know whether he executed this deſign, though there is in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, a fate-conduct for him and a 
thouſand attendants. Be that as it will, his diſſimulation 
laſted not long: he reſumed his former courſe of life as well 
as his enmity to his brother, and reſolved to diſpatch him. 
The defign was kept ſo private, that when the duke was 
told of it, he had but juſt time-to throw himſelf into a fiſhing- 
boat, and eſcape to the caſtle of Dunbar with ſome friends. 

[ 1483] From thence he ſent into England the earl of Angus 
and ſome others m, to renew with Edward the treaty made the 
laſt year, and which was ſet afide by the intervening agreement. 
The treaty was confirmed February 11, 1483, with addi- 
tional articles. But Edward's death, which happened pre- 
ſently after, prevented the execution. Mean-while, the duke 
of Albany, having now, purſuant to the treaty, delivered the 
fortreſs of Dunbar to the Engliſh, and feeing no appearance 
of being relieved, withdrew into France, where he was un- 
fortunately killed by a ſplinter of a lance at a tournament, 


1 The caſtle of Berwick was ſurrendered to the Engliſh Auguſt 26. Bu- 
chan. lib. Xii. 


® Andrew lord Grey, and fir James Lyddall, 
p. 173. 
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by the duke of Orleans, who was afterwards kin 
by the name of Lewis XII. Ir Trance 
The war with Scotland being ended, Edward turned an 
his thoughts to the war he defigned to carry into "nl 
But he was far from being in ſo tavourable circumſtances . 
be revenged of Lewis XI. as before the rupture with — 
Maria ducheſs of Burgundy, being killed by a fall from he- 
horſe in March 1481, the archduke her ſpouſe had ſo "wy 
authority among the Flemings, that he was forced to ſuſf.. 
his children by that princeſs to remain in the hands of va 
Gantois. Then Lewis XI. uſing all his policy to inſpire * 
Flemings with a dread of the houſe of Auſtria's power, _. 
naged io dexterouſly with the Gantois, that he obtained their 
conſent to give to the dauphin his ſon, Margaret, daughter ot 
their decealed ducheſs, with the earldoms of Artois, Eur. 
gundy, Macannois, Auxerre, and _Charolois. This treat 
was made with that ſecrecy, that Edward had no notice gx 
it; ſo that Lewis ſtill continued to amuſe the Engliſh em. 
baſſadors, even after it was ended, to his wiſh. The rg 
news they had of it, was the arrival of the young dauphinets. 
two years old, who was brought to Paris in April 1482. 
The nuptials were ſolemnized in July. This was a great 
vexation, and moſt outrageous affront to Edward, who cauſed 
the princeſs his daughter to be ſtiled Madame the Dauphi. 
neſs. He had perhaps forgot the affront he himſelf put upon 
Lewis with regard to his own marriage, or thought loye 
would excuſe it; but Lewis believed himſelf no leſs excuſed 
by politics, and what kings call reaſons of ſtate. Be this 
as it will, Edward full of indignation and rage, bent all his 
thoughts to revenge; but it was too late, the opportunities 
he had neglected were irrecoverably loſt. He could no 
longer rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who had ſo 
openly ſhewn their attachment to the intereſts of France, 
The duke of Bretagne was ſeized with a melancholy, which 
rendered him incapable of any conſiderable undertaking. The 
king of Scotland had no reaſon to be pleaſed, and all that 
Edward could expect from his alliance with the kings of Spain 
and Portugal was, that they would not give any aſſiſtance to 
Lewis. So, to be revenged, Edward muſt, like Henry v. 
atrack France with the forces of England alone. But France 
was vety far from being in the ſame ſtate, as when Henry V. 
began the war. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the improbability 
of ſucceeding in ſuch an undertaking, Edward was bent upon 
it. For that purpoſe he aſſembled all the lords that were at 
court or near London, and ina very moving ſpeech repre- 
ſented to them how great reaſon the Engliſh nation, and him- 
ſelf in particular, had, to reſent the grievous affronts pur 
upon them by the king of France. He forgot not to diſplay 
the title of the kings of England to the crown of France. 
That was the chief topic to touch the hearts of the Engliſh. 
In ſhort he added whatever he thought capable to perſuade 
them, not only of the neceſſity of a war with France, but 
alſo of the great probability of a happy ſucceſs. There is no 
need of much eloquence to induce the Engliſh to wage war 
with France. All the lords unanimouſly declared, they 
thought the war juſt and neceſſary, and affured the king, 


they were ready to ſerve him with their lives and fortunes. 


The report being ſpread in the kingdom, that a war with 
France was reſolved, an extraordinary joy appeared in 
peoples“ faces, as if the news of ſome great victory had been 
received, 

But whilſt preparations were making for this important 
war, Edward was ſeiſed with a mortal diſtemper, which diſ- 
covered to him the vanity of all his projects. When he felt 
himſelf fick to death, he beheld the paſt actions of his lite 
with a different eye from what he had done before, and it is 
pretended, he ſhewed marks of a fincere repentance. But in 
the laſt moments, none but the great ſearcher of hearts can 
perfectly judge of the ſentiments exprefſed by the tongue. 
Edward died the gth of April, in the forty-ſecond year of 
his age, after a reign of twenty years and one month. The 
cauſe of his death 1s variouſly reported. Some accuſe the 
duke of Gloceſter of poiſoning him. But this accuſation be- 
ing groundleſs, ought not to be too lightly credited. Philip 
de Commines pretends, Edward died with grief and vexation, 
to ſee himſelf baffled and deccived by Lewis XI. But what 
he ſays is to be conſidered only as a bare conjecture, and the 
rather, as Edward was convinced two years before of Lewis's 
inſincerity. The moſt probable opinion is, that he died ot 
a ſurfeit, being uſed to divert his cares with exceſſive eating 
and drinking v. | 


n Hall ſays, he had been troubled, ever fince his laſt journey to France, 
with a tertian ague and fever, which ſuddenly turned to a quartan, fol. 
247» 
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1 have hitherto ſpoken only of Edward the IVth's moſt 
ſhining actions, by reaſon of their connection with the public 
affairs. It will be neceflary now to ſay ſomething of his per- 
ſon, and deſcribe his good and bad qualities of body and 
mind. But firſt, I cannot forbear once more to remark, that 
a man muſt be upon his guard, with reſpett to the hiſtorians 
that ſpeak of this prince, as well as of his brother Richard III. 
The greateſt part wrote when the throne was filled with the 

rinces of the houſe. of Lancaſter, who were extremely 
jealous of their rights, and would not willingly have ſuffered 
them to be blemithed, or the kings of the houſe of York to 
be praiſed. The after-writers, when the civil wars were for- 

t, tranſcribed what they found in theſe firſt hiſtories, and 
frequently gave for truth, what was only the effect of the 
prejudice or the policy of the firſt hiſtorians.  .For my part, 
who have no intereſt to blacken this prince's reputation, I 
have endeavoured to avoid that exceſs, without concealing, 
however, either his failings or ill qualities. 

When Edward aſcended the throne, he was one of the 
handſomeſt men in England, and, perhaps, in Europe. This 
is acknowledged by all. His noble mien, his free and eaſy 
air, his affable carriage, prepoſi- fied every one in his favour. 
Theſe qualities, joined to an undaunted courage, gained him 
among the people, an eſteem and affection extremely ſervice- 
able to him in many circumſtances of his life. Philip de 
Commines affirms he owed his reſtoration to the inclination 
the principal London ladies had for him. But that would 
have been inconfiderable had he not likewiſe acquired the 
affection of their huſbands; and in general, of moſt part of 
the Engliſh. If he had not depended upon the hearts of the 
people, he would never have ventured to attempt the reco- 
very of the throne, with the help of two thouſand men who 
were moſtly foreigners. For ſome time, he was very liberal, 
but at laſt became covetous, not ſo much from his natural 
temper, as from a neceſſity to ſupply the immoderate ex- 

ences into which he was thrown by his pleaſures. Though 
— had a great extent of wit, and a ſolid judgment, he com- 
mitted, however, ſeveral very great errors. The firſt was, 
when he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the earl of War- 
wick. But that fault was in great meaſure repaired by the 
dexterity and readineſs wherewith he freed himſelf from the 
archbiſhop of York. The ſecond was, to truſt ſuch perſons 
as betrayed him, and were fold to France. 'The third, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſo long deceived by Lewis XI. who was 
univerſally exclaimed againſt for his ill faith. Moſt hiſto- 
rians have extremely aggravated this error, as being ignorant 
that, from the year 1480, he began to take meaſures to make 
war upon Lewis, as appears in what has been quoted from 
the Collection of the Public Acts. Two other errors are 
alſo aſcribed to him, which may be more eaſily excuſed. 
The firſt is, his breaking off the war with France for an in- 
confiderable ſum, at a time when he might have flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs. Bur if the circumſtances 
of that affair be well examined, it will be eafily ſeen thar, 
being forſaken by the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne his 
allies, it would have been very raſh to purſue with his own 
forces alone, the execution of ſo great an enterprize, which, 
probably, would have proved unſucceſsful. Another error 
laid to his charge is, his not joining with the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy, to ſtop the progreſs of the king of France. I own, 
that was a real fault. However, it may be conſiderably leſ- 


ſened by the examples of ſeveral princes eminent for their 


abilities, who obſerved the ſame conduct on the like occa- 
fions. Uncertain of the events, princes often imagine they 
ſhall be great gainers by ſetting their neighbours at variance, 
in hopes of their weakening one another. But the ſucceſs 
ſometimes happens not to anſwer their expectations. It is 
certain, if Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards the archduke 
her huſband, had more vigorouſly reſiſted the attacks of 
Lewis XI. nothing was more capable to render Edward the 
umpire of Europe, than the mutual weakening of theſe two 
wers. By this conduct it was that he made himſelf courted 

y the king of France, and the duke of Burgundy, becauſe 
he was always in condition to make the balance incline to one 


* 


P — Shore. 

From Frances Plantagenet, his ſecond daughter, married to Thomas 
Monk, eſq. was deſcended the late George Monk, duke of Albemarle, 
Sandford, b 449, 450. | : _ 

King Edward was buried at Windſor, in the collegiate chapel begun by 
him, and finiſhed by the lord Reginald Bray. He 1s ſaid to have taken a 
thouſand pounds a year from Eton and King's College, to beſtow on this 
his new foundation at Windſor. He alſo repaired the caſtles of Nottingham 


and Dover, the Tower of London, his palace at Eltham, &c. Stow, p. 433. 
Habington, p. 479. | 
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ſide. He hoped, perhaps, it would be always the ſame; but 
he had to deal with a more artful prince than himſelf. 

Theſe are properly political faults, which are often conſi- 
dered as ſuch, only becauſe of the events which are not in 
man's power. But the crimes Edward is more juſtly charged 
with, are his cruelty; perjury, and incontinence. The firſt 
appears in the great number of princes and lords, whom, 


after taking them priſoners, he put to death on the ſcaffold. . 


If ever there was room to cxerciſe mercy in caſe of rebel- 
lion, it was at that fatal time when it was almoſt impoſſible 
to ſtand nenter; and ſo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt ſide be- 
tween the two houſes that were contending for the crown. 
And-yet, we do not find Edward had ever any regard to that 
conſideration; The death of the prince of Wales, ſon of 


Henry VI. murdered almoſt in his preſence, and that. of 


Henry himſelf, notwithſtanding his innocence, may, per- 
haps, be juſtißed, in ſome meature, by thoſe who think no- 
thing unlawful when a throne is in queſtion; but they will 
never be excuſed by thoſe who have any tincture of religion. 
As for the death of the duke of Clarence, I do not know 
whether it would be poſſible to find the leaſt ſoftening, if it 
be true, as it 1s very probable, that he was innocent. 

Edward's breach of faith was viſible, in the unjuſt puniſh- 
ment of the lord Wells and his brother-in-law, after draw- 
ing them out of ſanctuary by a ſafe conduct; in that of the 
baſtard of Fauconbridge, whole crime he had pardoned: and 
laſtly, in his oath at Vork, taken even with intention to break 
it. All theſe actions are of the number of thoſe that can be 
excuſed only by reaſons of ſtate; weak excuſe in things 
where honour and religion are concerned. 

As for Edward's incontinency, his whole life may be ſaid 
to be one continued ſcene of luſt, He had many concubines, 
but eſpecially three, of whom he ſaid, “ One was the mer- 
rieſt b, the other the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in the 


world, for ſhe was always in a church but when he ſent for 


her.“ He had, however, but two natural children, both 
by Elizabeth Lucy, (to whom he is ſaid to have been con- 
tracted before his marriage) Arthur ſurnamed Plantagenet, 
created viſcount L'Ifle by Henry VIII. 4 and Elizabeth, wife 
of fir Thomas Lumley. I ſhall ſay nothing of Edward's re- 
ligion, fince hiſtorians mention it only in relating his death- 
bed diſcourſes. | 

What is moſt ſurpriſing in the life of this prince, is his 
good fortune, which ſeems to be almoſt miraculous. He was 
raiſed to the throne after the loſs of two battles, the firſt by 
the duke his father, the other by the earl of Wawick, then 
devoted to the houſe of York. The head of the father was 
ſtill upon the walls of York, when the ſon was proclaimed at 
London. Edward eſcaped, as it were by a miracle out of 
his confinement at Middleham. He was reſtored to the 
throne, or at leaſt received into London, at his return from 
Holland, before he had vanquiſhed, and whilſt his fortune yet 
depended upon the deciſion of a battle, which the earl of 
Warwick was ready to give- him. In a word, he was ever 
victorious in all the battles where he was preſent. 

Elizabeth his queen brought him a numerous iſſue, namely 
three princes and eight princeſſes, of whom one ſon and two 
daughters died in their infancy *, We ſhall ſec preſently the 
fate of his eldeſt ſon Edward his ſucceffor, and of his brother 
Richard duke of York. | 

Elizabeth, the eldeſt of his daughters*, was promiſed in 
marriage to the Dauphin, ſon of Lewis XI. afterwards king 
of France by the name of Charles VIII. In proceſs of time, 
ſhe was married to Henry VII. king of England. 

Cecily, who was afhanced to the prince of Scotland, 
eſpouſed the lord viſcount Wells, and after his death, ano- 
ther, whoſe name I know not, ſhe died without iſſue u. 

Ann was contracted to Philip, fon of Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria and Maria of Burgundy. But that marriage not taking 
effect, ſhe eſpouſed Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, b 
whom ſhe had two ſons, who died without iſſue. 

Bridget was a nun at Dartford. 

Mary, who was promiſed to the king of Denmark, died 
at Greenwich before her marriage was folemnized, 


The ſon was called George, who, being a child, was created duke of 


Bedford, and ſhortly after dying, was buried at Windſor. The two daugh- 
ters were, Margaret, (the fixth daughter, buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, with 
a Latin epitaph:) the other's name is not mentioned, See Sandford, p. 418, 
419. 

Born at Weſtminſter, Feb, 11, 1466. Idem. p. 417. 

u She had by Wells two daughters, Elizabeth, who died without iſſue, 


and Ann Wells, buried at the Auguſtin Fryers, Cecily's ſecond huſband 


was one Kyme of Lincolnſhire, by whom ſhe had no children. She was bu- 
ried at Quarera in the Iſle of Wight, Idem. p. 418. 
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Catherine, whom the king her father would have given to 
the Infant of Spain, was married to William Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a ſon created marquis of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. | 


In this reign flouriſhed ſeveral eminent men, particularly Thomas Lit- 
tleton, judge of the Common Pleas, and John Forteſcue, judge and chan- 
cellor of England. In the year 1483, the laſt of this reign, was born 
Thomas Parr, a Shropſhire man, noted for his extraordinary great age. 


RAPIN's HISTORY OT ENGLAND, 


It muſt be remarked, that in the Engliſh hiſtories there js 2 
continual anachroniſm of a year, and ſometimes of two 
from 1474, to the end of this reign w. . 


He lived to the year 163 5 being then brought up to London by the 
Arundel, as a great rarity, where he died, Sor 8 lived K* = ys 
ten kings and queens, aged an hundred and fifty-two years, 


By an indenture of the 4th of Edward IV. a pound weight 
of gold, of the old ſtandard, was to make, by tale, twenty 
pounds fixteen ſhillings and eight-pence; and a pound weight 
of filver, old ſterling, was to make thirty-ſeven ſhillings and 
fix-pence. By other indentures of the 5th, 8th, 11th, 16th, 
and 22d of the ſame king, a pound weight of gold of the 
old ſtandard, was to make forty-five nobles, going for ten 
ſhillings a piece, or ninety half nobles, or one hundred and 
eighty quarter nobles, or ſixty- ſeven and a half of the pieces 
impreſſed with angels, going for fix ſhillings and eight- 

nce each, and conſequently was coined into twenty-two 
pounds ten ſhillings by tale; and the filver monies were ſhorn 
at thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence the pound weight troy. 
Theſe indentures were made between the king and the lord 
Haſtings his chamberlain, maſter, worker, and warden, of 
all his exchanges and outchanges in England and Calais. 
King Edward IVth's monies are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
Edward III. by the form of the letters particularly n which 
is not made like an H, as in thoſe of Edward III. as alſo by 
the weight, his groats being above twenty grains lighter : 
moreover, the title of Ireland is wanting on his coins. The 
outer circle on the groats 1s wanting, leaving the letters ex- 
tended to the very edge, and generally worn part away, in 
other reſpects like his predeceſſors; and of ſeveral mints, as 


London, York, Canterbury, Briſtol; ſome of them, beſides 
the name of the place of mintage on the reverſe, have the 
initial letters E. C. B. on the king's breaſt. (Fig. 1.) The 
Iriſh groats have the kings heads within a roſe, and gene. 
rally make no mention at all of England, with the place of 
coinage on the reverſe, as Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford; 
the power of coining money being taken from other places, 
Theſe fall ſhort of the Engliſh groats near ten grains; the 
firſt difference betwixt the ſtandards of the Engliſh and Irifh 
money beginning in this reign. Of this Iriſh money there is 
one piece having on the reverſe, CIVITAS DVBLINIE. 
with a large ſtar, that fills the whole area: this is reckoned a 
great curioſity. (Fig. 2.) There is another in Speed, having 
on one fide the arms of France and England quartered, in- 
ſcribed, REX ANGLI. Z. FRANCIE. Reverſe, three 
crowns, denoting the three kingdoms, DOMINVS, HI- 
BERNIE. (Fig. 3.) The Ryal is like Henry Vth's roſe no- 
ble, only here is added a flag at the ſtern of the ſhip, wherein 
is the letter E. EDWARD DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. Z. 
FRANC. DNS. IB. Reverſe, IHS. AVT. TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM. ILLORV. IBAT. Inſtead of a croſs, 
there is a roſe in the center, with rays like a ſun, extending 
to the lions and fleurs-de-lis interchangeably, The angel is 
exactly like that of Henry VI. 
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A 


XA BBIES. See Monaſteries. 
Adelfrid, K. of Northumberland, maſſacres the 
Monks of Bangor, | 37 
Adrian, the emperor, his rampart, | 11 
Agnes Sorrel, 3 
Agricola, Julius, his ſeven campaigns in Britain, 9, 10, in- 
duces the Britons to conform to the Roman cuſtoms, ibid. 
recalled and poiſoned, ibid. 
Aiguillon beſieged, | 391 
Alban, St. the firſt martyr- in England, 20. St. Albans, 
called ſo from him, and a monaſtery built there, 44 
Albany, D. of, Robert Stewart, forms a —_ of ſeizing the 
crown of Scotland, 460, ſtarves prince David, ibid. his 
negotiations with K. Henry V, 489, and death, 497 
D. of, Alexander Stewart, impriſoned by James III. 
K. of Scotland, 585, eſcapes into England, and makes a 
treaty with Edward IV. ibid. procures his pardon, and a 
peace, 586, eſcapes to Dunbar, upon the king's attempt- 


ing his life, ibid. killed in France, ibid. 
Albemarle, earl of, William de Fortibus, rebels againſt K. 
Henry III. | 275 
D. of, Edward Plantagenet, enters into a conſpiracy 

againſt K. Henry IV. 451, diſcovers the plot, 453 
Albigenſes, who, and whence ſo called, 6, rr 


Albion, whence ſo called, Introd. 


Alcuinus, ſome account of him, 


70 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, 199, repairs to K. William 


the Conqueror, 150, oppoſes the levying of Danegelt, and 
dies, ' ibid. 


Alengon, E. of Charles, brother to K. Philip V. ſlain at the 
battle of Creſſy, 392 
D. of, his courage at the battle of Azincourt, 475 

gives K. Henry V. a furious blow, and is killed, 476 
D. of, John, ſon of the latter, taken prifoner at the 
battle of Verneuil, 502 
Alexander I. king of Scotland, does homage to prince Lewis, 
and to K. Henry III. 203, 274, demands Northumber- 
land, and obtains a penſion from K. Henry III. 285, 286, 
oppoſes the pope's legate coming into his dominions, ibid. 
Alexander II. does homage to K. Henry III. 292, dies, 295 
Alexander III. marries Margaret, daughter to K. Henry III. 
236, ſettles the ſucceſſion of his crown, ibid. 
Alexander III. pope, condemns the five articles, 207, ſends 


legates into England, 209, ſhews a great regard for 
Becket, 210 


Alexander IV. pope, his bulls to get money out of England, 
301, 302, Cauſes obligatory notes to be ſigned by the 
Engliſh clergy, 302, abſolves Henry III. of his oath con- 
cerning the Oxford proviſions, 306 

Alexander Cementarius, | 327 

Alexander Hales, ibid. 

Alfgar ſucceeds Harold in his place, 119, baniſhed for a con- 
ſpiracy, ibid. makes an inroad into Herefordſhire, ibid. de- 
feated, but pardoned, 120 

Alfred the Great ſent to Rome at five years old, and anointed 
by the pope, 74, defeated by the Danes, 78, forced to lic 
hid at a neat-herd's, 79, defeats the Danes, 80, the Danes 
own him for their ſovereign, 82, makes laws, ibid. inſti- 
tutes juries, and divides the kingdom into counties, hun- 
dreds, and tithings, 83, regulates the militia, ibid. en- 

courages 
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courages trade and navigation, ibid. reſtores arts and 
ſciences, and founds Oxtord, ibid. diſtribution of his 
time, 84, the regulation of his domeſtic affairs, ibid. his 
death and iſſue, 84, 85, his works 84 
Alfred, ſon of Ethelred, ſhut up in Ely monaſtery, 
Alfric, D. of Mercia, f 105 
Algitha, | * 
Alice, a marriage concluded between her and prince Richard, 
217, K. Henry II. debauches her, 221, reſtored to the K. 
of France, | , 233 
Alicn-Priories, ſeized by Edward III. and reſtored, 403, 
their revenues granted to K. Henry V. 471. Alien eccle- 
fiaſtics, ſtatutes againſt them, 421 
Allegiance, oath of, the Englith offer to take it to K. Henry 


V. before he was crowned, 466 
Allodial lands, whence named, 143, u. 
Alney, duel there, 109 
Alnwick, a congreſs there, 876, 577 
Alphonſo VIII. K. of Caſtile, makes K. Henry H. umpire of 

a diſpute between him and the K. of Navarre, 418 


Alphonſo X. reſigns to prince Edward his pretenſions to 
Guienne, 300 
Alphonſus, ſon of K. Edward I. 0 335 
Ambrofius retires to Armorica, 23, ſent for by the Britons, 
24, Britain divided between him and Vortimer, ibid, be- 


comes ſole monarch, 25, flain, 28 
Amiens, treaty there, 580 
Anachroniſm in the hiſtory of England, 587 


Anaſtaſius, pope, dies, 203 
Angles, whence they came, 18, land in Britain, 31, An- 
glo-Saxons, 2, give the name of England to South-Bri- 
tain, 33, 72. See Saxons. 
Angleſey taken by the Engliſh, 320 
Anliff invades Northumbria, and is defeated, 88, 89, retires 
into Ireland, go, ſeizes Northumbria, ibid, but is forced 
again to leave it, | FS, 91 
Ann of Luxemburg, married to K. Richard IId. 424 
Anointing and crowning introduced by K. Alfred, 87, i. 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 167, falls out with K. 
William II. 170, 199, goes to Rome, ibid. recalled by 
Henry, 173, agreat ſtickler for the celibacy of the clergy, 
175, attempts to wreſt from the king the inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhops and abbots, 199, dies 201, account of his life and 
writings, 174, 201 
Antoninus's wall, 11 


Arras, treaty concluded there, | 517 
E. of John d' Albert, offers K. Henry IVth one of 


his daughters, 526, made priſoner, 528 
Armagnacs ſlaughtered, 482 
Armorica, great multitudes of Britons fly thither, 32 
Arms of England, | 234, t. 
Arteville, James de, account of him, 82 


Arthur firſt appears, 24, flays Hoel, K. of Araclute, 25, 
created patrician, ibid. goes to Jeruſalem, 26, defeats the 
northern Saxons, 27, choſen monarch, 28, ravages the 
country of the Picts, ibid. makes peace with Cerdic, 28, 
29, aſſumes the title of emperor, ibid, goes to aſſiſt the K. 
of Armorica, ibid, his crown is ſeized by Modred, ibid. 
ſlain, 3o, his body found fix hundred years after, ibid. 222 

Arthur, D. of Bretagne, 233, reconciled to K. John, 238, 
returns to K. Philip, ibid. marries the K. of France's daugh- 
ter, and beſieges Mirabel, 241, taken priſoner and ſent to 
Falaiſe, ibid. his bold reply to K. John, ibid. diſappears 
on a ſudden, ibid. 

Arthur I. D. of Bretagne, his iſſue, 338 

Articles, fix, and afterwards forty-one, drawn by the barons, 


370 

Arundcl, E. of, William de Albiney, perſuades K. Srephen 
not to engage with Henry D. of Normandy, 191 
E. of Richard Fitz-Alan, takes poſſeſſion of Cher- 
bourg, 420, authorized toexamine the public accounts, 428, 
takes a fleet of French merchants, &c. 428, throws up his 
commiſhon, ibid. made admiral by the parliament, 430, 
aſſiſts the D. of Bretagne, ibid, plunders Ree and Oleron, 
ibid. committed to the Tower, 43, beheaded, and paſſes 
for a martyr, 433 
E. of, John Fitz-Alan, attacks Lagni, 515, defeats 
the Rebels in Normandy, 516, ſlain, 517 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, impeached of 
high treaſon, and baniſhed, 433, joins with the D. of Lan- 
caſter, 435, makes a ſpeech in praiſe of K. Henry IVth. 
447, difluades the king from ſeizing the revenues of the 
clergy 4 55 obtains an order to take informations concern- 
ing the Lollar ds' doctrines, 467, complaints to the king 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, ibid. 
Aſeph, who, 34 


D 


X. 


Aſſaſſins, a ſet of Mahometans, 2 
Aſſerius Menevenſis, 3 MY: — 
Athelmar, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 295, baniſhed 306, ths. 
» 

Athelſtan ſucceeds his father, though a baſtard, 87, his — 
with the Danes, 88, invades Scotland, ibid. ex poſes his 
brother Edwin to the mercy of the waves, ibid. founds ns 
abbey, 89, is invaded by the Scots and Danes, but defeat 
them, ibid. lays a tribute on the Welſh, ibid. miracles * 


his favour, ibid. his death and character, ibid. had the 


bible tranſlated into Saxon, ibid 
Athol, EK. of, hanged, ,. r 1 ” ; 
E. of, beficges Kildrummy, 384, flaing TY 
E. of, cauſes James Iſt. to be murdered, 528 


Aviſa, married to prince John, 224, divorced, - 239 
Audley, lord, James Tuchet, marches againſt the E. of Sa. 
Hſbury, 542, flain, 5 | | ibid, 
Lord, Tuchet, ſent into Bretagne, 579 
Auſtin the monk ſent into England by Gregory, 55, his que- 
ries to the pope, 56, 57, his death and epitaph, 58, re. 


marks on him and his miffion, 69 
Auſtin's St. monaſtery, 129, and monks, 243 
Azincourt battle, 474 

. B. / 
Badby, Thomas, a Lollard, burnt, 463 


Bajazet, made priſoner by Tamerlane, 


Baldoc, chancellor, abuſed by the mob, dies in New: 
Baldoc, Walter, prior of Lound, hanged, 15 


Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, puts K. Richard in 
mind of the obligation of his coronation oath, 223, an ac. 
count of him, = . 327 

Baliol, John, puts in for the crown of Scotland, 237, does 
homage to K. Edward, 343, appears before the parlia- 
ment of England 345, declares againſt K. Edward, ibid. 
is defeated by him, and forced to reſign his kingdom, 
ibid. lives on his eſtate in Normandy, | 351 

Baliol, Edward, is crowned K. of Scotland, 383, does bo- 
mage to K. Edward, ibid. gives up Berwick and ſeveral 
other places to K. Edward, ibid. is furprifed and driven 
out of Scotland, ibid. an account of his condition, 396, 
makes over his right to Scotland to K. Edward, for a yearly 
penſion, | | ibid. 

Baliol college, by whom founded, 344 

Ball, John, a ſeditious prieſt, ſtirs up the mob by his ſedi- 
tious diſcourſes, 


f 422, 423 
Bangor monaſtery demoliſhed, : 37 
Bannock-Bourn Aok, 352, y. 
Bards, Introd. iii. 
Barnet battle, 572 573, 
Baron, that title to whom limited, 6 


Barons revolt againſt K. Stephen, 183, 184, defeated, TE 
oppreſs the people, 186, fide with the D. of Normandy, 
191, deprived of their caſtles by Henry IId. 202, demand 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their former laws and privileges, 
251, beſiege K. John in the Tower, ibid. excommunicated 
by the pope 253, offer the crown to prince Lewis, ibid. 
refuſe to meet in parhament, and oppoſe the exactions of 
the ſee of Rome, 292, an account of their wars with Henry 
III. 308, 316, renounce their allegiance, 311, form a new 
plan of government, ibid. to which the king and prince are 
forced to conſent, ibid. feverely handled by Henry, 314, 

| ſwear fealty to Edward I. 329, refuſe to ſerve him in Gui- 
enne, except he commands there in perſon, 348, preſent 
an addreſs to Edward II. 359, take up arms, 360, a ge- 
neral pardon granted them, 361, publicly beg the king's 
pardon, ibid. preſent to him a lift of ſeveral grievances, 
363, take up arms on account of the Spencers, 364, 2re 
reduced to great ſtraits, 365, ſome ſubmit, others are ſe- 
verely puniſhed, ibid. take up arms againſt K. Richard IV. 
429, are put off, ibid. continue in arms, ibid. upbraid the 
king, and threaten to chuſe a new one, ibid. ſummoned by 


him to Nottingham, | 432 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, St. by whom founded, 466, q 
Bafil, Engliſh embaſſadors ſent thither, 516 
Battle of Towton, 555, of Barnet, | 372 
Battle abbey founded, 152, 198 

Abbot of, complains of the pope's exactions, 288 
Beauchamp, John de, made governor of Calais, 394 
Beaufort, origin of that name, | 431, Ce 


John, created earl and marquiſs of Somerſet, 431, 
taken priſoner at the battle of Bayge, 521, exchanged tor 
the E. of Eu, ibid. created D. of Somerſet, ibid. 
John, ſlain at the battle of Tewkeſbury, 574 

= Beaumont 
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Beaumont, Henry de, made governor of Warwick caſtle, 
154, f. firſt carl ot Warwick, ibid. 
Beauvois, biſhop of, ſent by the king of France to perſuade 
the emperor to detain K. Richard I. 231, taken priſoner, 
22 
Becket, Thomas, made chancellor, 203, an account of him, 
204, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 206, cauſes of the 
quarrel between him and the king, 2035, retires into Flan- 
ders, 208, returns into England, 211 „ murdered, 212, 
miracles wrought at his tomb, ibid. 
Bede, an account of him, 70, p. 
Bedford, ſeized by the barons, 184, taken by K. Stephen, ibid. 
D. ot, John Plantagenet, cauſes K. Henry IVth. to 
be proclaimed K. of France, and takes the title of regent 
IV. 493, his character, 496, defeats the French at the 
battle of Verneuil, 501, comes to England, and takes the 
title of protector, 504, 505, tries to reconcile the D. of 
Gloceſter and biſhop ot Wincheſter, ibid. returns to 
France, 507, bis actions there, 507—517, hath the maid 
of Orleans tried for her life, 514, marries Jaquelina of 
Luxemburgh, 516, dies 518, his character and eulogy, 
ibid. where buricd, ibid. 
Benevolence, K. Edward IVth raifes money that way, 579 
Berengarius, his controverſy about the euchariſt, 198, &c. 


Bernard-heath battle, 550 
Bernicia, kingdom of, | 3 

Bertram, wounds K. Richard J. 224 
Bertram writes againſt Radbert 198 


Berwick, ſurrendered by Q. Margaret to the Scots, 557, ſhe 
lands there, 558, taken by the duke of Gloceſter, 58 5 
Beverley abbey, ranſacked by Robert Bruce, 366 
Bible, tranſlated ino Engliſh by Richard Fitzralph, 446, and 
John de Treviſa, ibid, 
Biondi, Sir Francis, wrote a hiſtory of the civil wars, 556 1. 
Birinus converts the Weſt-Saxons, 64, builds a cathedral at 
Dorcheſter, ibid 
Biſhoprics, when erected at Rocheſter, 55, of York, or Lin- 
distarn, 60, of Lincoln, 62, of Hagulſtad, or Hexham, 
ibid. of Dorcheſter, 64, of Wincheſter, ibid. of Sherborn, 
ibid. of Litchfield 65, of Cheſter, ibid. of London ibid. 
of Dunmoc or Thetford, or Norwich, 66, of Selſey, or 
Chicheſter, 67, of Crediton, or Kirton, Wells and Pe- 
trockſtow, or Padſtow, 


99 
Blethwin, K. of Wales, 154 
Blore-heath battle, 540 


Boadicia, Q. of the Icenians, ſcourged by the Romans, 6, 


ſtirs up the Britons to maſſacre 80,000 Romans, 7, her 
ſpeech to the army, 8, is defeated and poiſons herſelf, 


ibid. 

Bohemia, K. of ſlain at the battle of Creſſy, 392, is ſtandard, 
ibid. 

Bohemian ſtudents carry Wickliff's doctrine into their own 
country, 444 
Bondmen, who, 134 
Boniface, Archbp. of Canterbury, 289 
Bonvile, lord, beheaded, 546 
Bote, a kind of tax, 104 


Bovines, battle of, 250 


Boulogne, given by K. Henry IVth. to lord Beaumont, 519 
Bourchier, Henry, made E. of Eſſex, 


Bretagne, whence ſo called, 30, affairs of that duchy, as 

219, 388 
Bretigny, treaty of, 398 
Brigantes, who, 5 
Briſtol taken by Q. Elizabeth, 370 


Britain, whence ſo called, Introd. i. divided by Conti 
into three provinces 13, firſt called England, 33, 72 
Britons, their original, Introd. ii. religion iii. government, 
ibid. wars with the Romans, 1, &c. reduced to extremity 
by the Pits and Scots, 14, abandoned by the Romans, 
15, reſolve to call in the Saxons, 16, their firſt converſion, 
I9, 20 

Brompton, John, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ge 
Bruce, Robert, pretends to the crown of Scotland, 237, is 
excluded, 342, K. Edward Iſt. offers him the crown, 245 
Robert, E. of Carrick, 1s crowned K. of Scotland, 

354, defeats the Engliſh, 361, is excommunicated, 364, 
purſues K. Edward, and takes his baggage, 366, his ad- 
vice to the regents, 378, dics, ibid. 
Brutus, his ſtory, Introd. ii. 


Buchan, E. of, leads 7000 Scots into Anjou, 488, made con- 
ſtable of France, 


489 

Bulls of the popes, to get money, 3o1, forbidding ecclefi- 
aſtics to pay taxes to ſecular princes, 302 
Burghers and aldermen, 134 


Burnell, Robert, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, but op- 
poſed by the pope, 4.46 
Butler, James, created E. of Ormond, 378. See Ormond. 
James, created E. of Wiltſhire, | 539, Us 
E | 
Cade, Jack, his inſurrection, ; 834, 535 
Caddoc, abbot of Lancarvan, ſome account of him, 34 


Calais taken by Edward III. 392, 393, an Engliſh colony put 
there, 303, a ſtapie of wool ſet up there, 403, beſieged 


by the D. of Burgundy, | 519 
Caledonians defeat the Romans, 11, 12, conquered by Se- 
verus, | ibid. h. 


Cambria, the name of Wales, whence, | Introd. i. 
Cambridge univerfity founded, 99, e. learning reſtored there, 
177 

E. of, Edmund of Langley, created D. of York, 427; 

made regent of the kingdom, | 435 

E. of, Richard ot Coningſburg, conſpires againſt K. 

Henry V. 473, beheaded, ibid. 

Cambrians, inhabitants of Wales, Introd. 4 

Cannon, on hat occafion firſt uſed by the Engliſh, 392 

Canon law brought into England, 392 

Canons of Elfric, 128, of councils, 

Canterbury plundered and burnt by the Danes, 106, arch- 
biſhop's ſee there, when founded, 55, extends its jurit- 
diction over Wales, 129, Succeſſion of its archbiſhops, 
53, 59, 128, 129, Sce their names. 

Canute proclaimed K. of England by the Danes, 107, five 
battles between him and Edmund in one year, 109, ac 
count of his reign, 110, &c. goes to Rome, 111, dies 112, 


his character, ; ibid. 
Caractacus, general of the Britons, defeated, , 6 
Carauſius aſlumes the title of emperor, 13, is killed by 
Alectus. | ibid. 
Carliſle rebuilt by William Rufus, 168, parliament there, 
354, erected into a biſhopric, 181 


Carthuſians, when inſtituted, 
Caſſibelan defeated by Cæſar, 


n 3 
Catherine, princeſs, married to K. Henry V. 486, macrics 
Owen Tudor, 


198 


492 
Celano, battle of, 519 
Celibacy of the clergy introduced into England, 194 
Cerdic, his arrival, 27, ſlays Ambrofius, 28, founds the king— 
dom of Weſſex, ibid. 
Champion, the firſt mention of one at the king's coronation, 
418 


Chancellor, derivation of that name, 333, n. 
Chandos, Sir John, made by K. Edward III. lieutenant-ge- 
neral of his dominions in France, 403, flain, 407, p. 
Charta magna, granted by K. Jobn, 61—71 
Charta de Foreſta, granted by him, 270, 271 
Charters in the abbey of St. Edmunſbury, and the univerſity 
of Cambridge, burnt, 423 
Cheſhire made a principality, 433 
—— Earldom of, annexed to the crown, 286 
Chichely, Henry, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 469, en- 
3 to ſtir up Henry V. to war againſt France, 471, 
les, 29 
Chicheſter, erected into a biſhopric, x! 
Church, ſtate of it, 19, 34, 54, &c. 98, 127, 192, 321, 440 
Cinque-Ports, who granted them the privileges they enjoy, 
256, were obliged to find the king fifty ſhips upon that 
occaſion, | ibid. p. 
Ciſtercians, that order were inſtituted, 188, whence named, 
ibid. r. 

Clarence, D. of, George Plantagenet, 557, declares againſt 
K. Edward IV. and why, 561, his character, 565, 570, 
ſuffocated in a but of Malmſey, 582, where buried 583, y. 
Clarendon, conſtitution of, 207 
Clauſe ſaving, infiſted on by the clergy, 207 
Clyto, remark on that title, 137 
Cobham, lord, ſent to the Tower, 4-2 


lord, Sir John Oldcaſtle, proſecuted and impriſoned 


for hereſy, 467, eſcapes, ibid, burnt, 481 
Coin, account of it. See at the end of each reign. 
Commendams, origin of them, 326 


Commons, when firſt begun to ſend repreſentatives to par- 
liament, | 306 
Conqueror, remark on the title, | 164 
Conſtantine the Great, born in Britain, 13. 
Conſtantius dies at Vork, 13 
Cornwal, why ſo called, and how named by the Britons, 35, 
Edward the Black Prince, created E. of Cornwal, 385, the 
eldeſt ſon of the kings of England born E. of Cornwal, 
ibid. f. 

7 N | Coronation 
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Coronation, account of one, 28 5, r. the form of an ancient 
coronation, 223, f. coronation oath, 350 
Corſned, a kind of trial, deſcribed, 144, a, b. 
Coventry, account of it, 120, p. 
Court- baron, its origin, 135 
Courts of juſtice among the Saxons, 135 
Crema, John de, the pope's legate, 195, 196 
Creſſy, battle of, 392 
Curcy, John, E. of Ulſter, his great ſtrength, 242 
Curfew- bell, the deſign of it, 154 


D. 
Danes, their origin, 71, their firſt deſcent into England, 52, 
conquer Mercia, 78, maſſacred by Ethelred, 105 
Danegelt, origin of it, 104, the firſt land- tax in England, 


ibid. r. 
Deadly feuds, what, and a law againſt them, 145, d. 
Decretals of the popes, 326 


Deira, its extent, and where ſituate, 37, the kings of, ibid. 
Denmark, whence ſo called, 71 
Derby, E. of, Henry of Lancaſter, forms a party againſt 
K. Edward II. 369, 376 
E. of, created D. of Lancaſter, 395, u. 
Dieu & mon Droit, origin of that motto, 386 

Dike's, Offa's, Woden's, the devil's, 
Dimock, John, champion at K. Richard's IId's coronation, 
418 


57 
326 
160, ibid. d. 
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Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, attends a council or ſynod, 
Dominicans, their origin, and whence named, 
Doomſday-book, ſome account of it, 

Druids, ſome account of them, 


Drunkenneſs, Edgar's laws about it, 145 
Duke, who, the firſt in England that bore that title, 385 
Dunmonii, who and where ſituate, 172 
Duns Scotus, Joannes, ſome account of him, 446 


Dunſtan, St. a large account of him, 
Durham, whence ſo called, 
Duchy court of Lancaſter inſtituted, 


E. 


94 
129 
466, q. 


Eadmer, an account of him, 201, e 
Earl, ceremonies at the inſtalment of one, by whom ap- 
pointed, 256 
Eaſt-Anglia, kingdom and kings of, 45 
Eton-college founded, 575 
Edgar, K. rowed down the Dee by eight kings, 93, Zz. his 
— harangue in favour of the monks, 95, 96, the ſtory 
of his marrying Elfrida, ibid. 97, k. his death and iſſue, 


Edgar-Atheling, from whom deſcended, 110, his title to oe 
crown of England, 123, ſtiled England's darling, 1 52, 
proclaimed king, 157, retired into Scotland, 154, re- 
ſtored to favour, 168 

Edmund, the ninth Saxon king, his tragical death, 91 

Edmund ſon of Ethelred II. ſucceeds his father, 108 
makes peace with Canute, and divides the Kingdom with 
him, 109, why firnamed Ironſide, ibid. aſſaſſinated by two 
of his chamberlains, ibid. k. 

Edmund, E. of Cambridge, uncle of Richard II. created D. 
of York, 427, regent of the kingdom, 435, retires to his 
own houſe, 436, joins the D. of Lancaſter, ibid. his propo- 
ſal followed, ibid. 

Edmundſbury, St. why ſo called, 111, its ancient r 

ibid. y. 

Edred, Xth Saxon king, is a great friend to the monks, 91, 
ſtiled K. of Albion, and of Great-Britain, 92 

Edric Streon, D. of Mercia, his treachery, 108, beheaded 

111 

Edward the Elder, ſucceeds Alfred, 8 5, founds Cambridge, 
86, the ſtory of his marriage, 87, his death and _ 

ibid. 

Edward the Martyr, his tragical end, 98 

Edward the Confeflor, is proclaimed king, 11 5, his character, 
116, marries Editha, E. Godwin's daughter, ibid. his pre- 
tended will in favour of the D. of Normandy, 118, ſends 
for his nephew Edward from Hungary, 220, builds the 
church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 121, dies 122, his 
ſword, ; 285, r. 

EpwarD, I. marries Eleanor of Carliſle, 300, taken priſo- 
ner by the earl of Leiceſter, 311, 313, and frees his father, 


313, goes to the holy land, 316, arrives in England, and 


is crowned, 329, by what means he got himſelf acknow- 
ledged ſovereign of the kingdom of Scotland, 236, declares 
Bahiol king of Scotland, 342, attacks Scotland and makes 
himſelf maſter of it, 345, marries Margaret K. Philip's 


Freeholders, who ſuch in England, 
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fiſter, 351,n. reſolves utterly to deſtroy Scotland, 3 -» 
taken ill at Carliſle, 355, his laſt words to his ſon, ibid. die 
at Burgh, ibid. his character, ibid. his iſſue, ibi 
EpwarD II. born, 332, inveſted with the Principality ot 
Wales, and carldom of Cheſter, 3 52, recalls Gaveſton : 
marries Iſabella of France, ibid. levies an army of 8 
men againſt the Scots, 352, Q. Iſabella arrives in Eg g 
land with an army, 368, Edward is taken and conduc"; 
to Kenelworth-Caſtle, 369, is obliged to reſign his crow 
371, his tragical death, 3 6 
EpwaRD III. choſen regent and king in the room of his 7 a 
ther, 370, his marriage with Philippa of Hainault, 4 
claims the regency of France, 412, reſolves to attack 
France, 381, takes the title of king of France, and qu; 
ters with his own arms thoſe of France, 386, defeats the 
French at Crefly, 392, takes Calais, 393, inſtitutes the 
order of the garter, 394, reaſons that induced him to make 
a peace with France, 398, makes the treaty of Bretigny, 
ibid. falls in love with Alice Pierce, 409, dies, * 
EpwARD IV. is crowned 557, defeats king Henry's troops 
55, falls in love with Elizabeth Woodville, and marries 
er, 561, 1s taken priſoner, 566, makes his eſcape, ibid, em. 
barks for Holland, 568, lands at Ravenſpur, 571, defeats the 
earl of Warwick and Q. Margaret, 572, ſummons Kin 
Lewis to reſtore the kingdom of France, 579, his confe. 
rence with him upon the bridge of Pequigny, 180, amuſeg 
by him, 584, dies, 586, his character and conduct, :$- 
his iſſue, 10 
Edward, the Black Prince, born, 382, performs wonders 1 
the battle of Creſſy, 392, defeats the French at Poicticr; 
and takes K. John priſoner, 396, marries Joanna of Ken: 
403, contracts a diſtemper in Spain, 405, dies, 409, * 
character, ibid. why called the Black Prince, ibid 
Edward, prince, K. Henry's VIth's ſon, born 382, taken 
2 at the battle of Tewkeſbury, 574, his anſwer to 
Edward IV. ibid. murdered, ibid 
Edwy, Xlth Saxon king, his reign, 3 80 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, his character, 52, reduces the bey- 
tarchy to a monarchy, id 
Egelmar, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, depoſed, 1 55 
Edwina, the ſtory of her and Edward I. 8 


Eleanor, K. Henry the ſecond's queen, conſpires againſt 5 
huſband, 


Elections of biſhops and abbots, = 
Ely, when erected into a ſee, 181 
Emma, undergoes the ordeal, 116, g. 


England, when firſt called by that name, 33, 72, by whom 
divided into ſhires, 


Engliſh language firſt uſed in the courts of juſtice, 4c 1 
Eſcheats, a branch of the royal revenue, 192 
Eſcuage, or Scutage, a duty or ſervice explained 205,8. 
Eſſex, kingdom, and kings of, Rea 

Ethelbald, third Saxon king, 75 
Ethelbert, fourth Saxon king, ibid. 
Ethelred I: fifth Saxon king, 7 


5 II. author of Dane - gelt, 103, his character, will. 
les, 108 
TOs, an ancient Engliſh hiſtorian, a character of his 
works, . 
Ethelwulph, ſecond Saxon king, 75 
Eveſham, battle of, 314 
Euſtace, K. Stephen's ſon, made duke of Normandy, 184, 
marries Conſtantia, 185, beſieges Wallingford, 191, dies, 
ibid. 


Exchequer, ſtate of it, 181, 356, 357, the buſineſs of it, 


372—375, officers belonging thereto, 
Exchequer-court, by whom erected, 161, M. 
Excommunication, on what principle grounded, 322 
Exeter, why ſo called, 129, e. the ſec removed there, ibid. 


137 


Extreme unction, when to be adminiſtered, 128 
F. 

Faſtolff, Sir John, an Engliſh general in France, 508, 509 

Fealty, the Form of doing it, 340, l. 


Ferms of the counties and towns, a branch of the revenue, 
account of them, 322, note II. 


Fines and amerciaments, a branch of the revenue, ſome ac- 
count of, 352 


Florence of Worceſter, author of an Engliſh chronicle, ſome 


account of, 235, C. 
Foreſts, inquiſition concerning them, 2 59, laws about them, 
| 35! 

Franciſcans, ſome account of that order, 326 
134 


Galgacus, 


ww * _— ww —- —_ — me 


55 
G. 


Galgacus, a Britiſh general, defeated, 10 
Gam, David, a Welſh captain, his brave ſaying of the French 

army, 474 
Garter, order of the, inſtituted, 394—0 
Gaveſton, Piers, baniſhed, and why, 355, created earl of Corn- 


wall, 354, beheaded, 358, where buricd, 361, x. 
Germanus comes to Bricain, 


20 
Gervaſe of Canterbury, wrote an Engliſh chronicle, 329 
Gild.s, an Englith hiſtorian, ſome account of him, 34 
Glamorganſhue, conquered, 168 
Glanvil, Ranulph de, an Engliſh law author, ſome account of 

him, 223, p. 
Glafieabury, account of it, 119 
Glendourdy, Owen, account of his inſurrection, 29, 171 


Gloceſter, D. of, Humphry Plantagenet, his character, 496, 


made protector of the realm, 490, 497, found dead in his 
bed, 


0 
Godiva, her ſtory concerning Coventry, 120, her E's. 

{till preſerved there, ibid. p. 
Gog-magog hills, new colonies ſettled there, 13 
Goodwin, earl of Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, his riſe and ac- 

tions, I15—119 
Goodwin-Sands, when firſt overflowed, 172 
Goths, their origin, 71 

H. 

Halidon Hill, battle of, 455 


Hardicanute, K. of England, 114, his unworthy reign, ibid. 


Harold I. Harefoot, K. third Daniſh king, I12 
Harold II. defeated and ſlain, 122—127 
Haſtings, battle of, 126 
Haſtings, William lord, favours king Edward IVth's eſcape, 
68 

Hengiſt, arrives in Britain, 21, his character, ibid. —_ 
ploits, 2—26, dies, ibid, 


HE NAVY I. elected king of England, 173, grants a charter 


of liberties, ibid. marries Matilda, ibid. his reign, 1739— 


180, dies; 181, his character, ibid, 
Hexxvy II. born, 180, crowned, 202; confirms the charter of 
Henry I. 1bid. crowned a ſecond time, and a third time, 
284, his conteſt with Becket, 205-211, reconciled to 
Becket, ibid. reduces Ircland, 214, goes barefoot to 
Becker's tomb, 217, his queen and ſons conſpire againſt 
him, 215, curſes his ſons and dies at Chinon, 221 
Hexsy III. crowned, 272, annuls K. John's charters, 278, 
forced to comply with the barons' demands, 206, ſolemnly 
ſwears to obicrve the two charters, 300, breaks his en- 
gagements, ibid, his wars with the barons, 398—316, 
take! priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 311, revenges him- 
ſelf on the barons, 314, dies, 318, his character, ibid. 
Hewky IV. cro»ned and anointed, 447, promiſes to exter- 
pate hereſy, 450, conſpiracies againſt him, 451, 456, 458, 
deteats the mal-contents at the battle of Shrewſbury, ibid. 
keeps the parli ment affſemblcd till they grant him money, 
460, is ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, 464, his laſt 
inſtructions to his ſon, 465, dies, ibid. his character, ibid. 
Henry V. his character, 465, his extravagancies, 464, is 
crowned, 466, reſolves upon a war with France, 468, 469, 
the battle of Azincourt, 474—476, kills his priſoners, and 
why, ibid. claims the crown of France, 484, marries the 
princeſs Catharine, 485, makes his entry into Paris, 487, 
his dying ſpeech, 490, and death, ibid. his character, 490 
| —492 
Hexry VI. proclaimed K. of England and of France, at Pa- 
ris 493,494, his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 528, 
marches againſt Jack Cade, 534, falls into the hands of the 
D. of York, 540, marches againſt the D. of Vork, 450, de- 
feated and taken priſoner, ibid. his character, 547, reſtored, 
555, is dethroned again, and murdered by the D. of York, 


Henry of Huntingdon, an Engliſh hiſtorian, 3 
Heptarchy, an account of it, 35, &Cc. 
Herbert, William, created carl of Pembroke, 559, marches 

againſt the Yorkſhire rebels, 565, beheaded, 566 
Heretics, firſt burnt in England, 454, 2. 
Herrings, the battle of, 509 
Hibernia, whence fo called, Introd. iii. 
Hide of land, what, 104 


Higden, Ranulph, an Engliſh hiſtorian, his character, 446, p. 


Homage, form of doing it, 340, k. full of liege, 381, 
Horſa and Horſted, whence ſo called, 24, 0. 


I, 


Jack Straw's inſurrection, 422 


E X. $93 
Iceni, who, . | 
Ich-dien, that motto on what occaſion adopted by the prince 

of Wales, 392 
Ida, firſt king of Northumberland, lands in Britain, 31 
Jeruſalem taken by the Croiſees, 171, and by the Saracens, 220 
Jews, many flain in England, 223, taxed and oppreſſed, 

289, 291, k. 297, 300, baniſhed, 335, their exchequer, 


320, 321 
Ingulphus, account of him, 201 
Inquiũtion ſet up, 256, 8. 
Joan Make- peace, why fo called, 377 
Joan of Arc, a large account of her, 509—513, a. diſſer- 


tation upon her, 548, &c. taken priſoner, 513, burnt, 

: 514, t. 

Jeoffrid, erects ſchools at Cambridge, 201 
Joux, king, born, 209, married to Aviſa, 224, attempts to 
wreſt the crown from K. Richard, 231, the nobility, &c. 
ſwear allegiance to him, 237, becomes maſter of K. Ri- 
chard's treaſure, ibid. diſpoſſeſſes Arthur of all his pro- 
vinces, 239, marries Iſabella of Angouleme, ibid. crowned 

a ſecond time, ibid, and a third, 240, is charged with 
prince Arthur's death, 241, crowned a fourth time, ibid. 
ſentenced to forfeit his dominions in France, ibid. loſes 
them all, 242, account of the diſputes and conteſt between 
him and the fee of Rome, 246, &c. is excommunicated, 
245, 246, leads an army into Ireland, 243, is depoſed, 
246, 247, reſigns his crown to the pope, 248, reſolves to 
carry the war into France, but the barons refuſe to follow 
him, 249, forced to grant the barons' demands, 252, re- 
pents his ſigning Magna Charta, and endeavours to annul 
it, ibid. ravages England, 253, carries his crown and 
treaſures to I. ynn, 255, dies, i ibid. 
John of Gaunt, created D. of Lancaſter, 403, his military 
exploits, 406—42 1 marries the K. of Caſtile's daughter, 
and takes the title of K. of Caſtile, 408, protects Wickliff, 

ä 410 

Ireland, account of it, 213—215, conquered by king 
Henry II. 215, rebellions there, 431-434 


Iriſh, when converted to Chriſtianity, | 213 
Iſabella, married to K. Edward II. 358, her paſſion for Mor- 
timer, 368,. impriſoned, 382 
Judges, when began to go the circuits, 277, w. decide that 
the king is above the laws, 428 
Juries inſtituted, 82, account of them, 143 
K. 
Kent, kingdom and kings of, 47, 48 


King, that title not in uſe ameng the Saxons, 131, account 

ot their kings, I41 
King's court, 135 
King's evil, firſt cured, and ſome account of it, 122, f. 
King's revenue, 172—192, f. 
Kings at arms, account of them, 


its . 
King's college, Cambridge, founded, a 575 
Knights of the round-table, when inſtituted, 30 
Knights-Templars, ſuppreſſed, 371 
Knights of ſhires, their original, 312, two out of cach 

county ſummoned to a parliament, ibid, 
Knighthood, fines for not taking it, 235, u. proclamation 

for taking it, 222, h. 


L. 


Lancaſter, houſe of, ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled upon it, 
448, wars between this houſe and that of Vork, 451, &c. 
Henry of, forms a party againſt K. Edward II. 369, 


created D. of Lancaſter, 396, r. 
Laws of England derived from the Saxons, 131-143, of 
Alfred, Edgar, &c. . ibid. 
League of the public good, 560 


Leiceſter, E. of, Simon de Montfort, marries the counteſs 
of Pembroke, 286, gives K. Henry III. the lye, 298, 
general of the barons, 309, takes K. Henry III. priſo- 


ner, 310, ſlain, 313 
Lewes, battle of, 311 
Miſe of, what, | ibid. 
Liberties of England owing to the barons wars, 318 
Lollards, promote a reformation of the church, 431—444, a 
ſtatute tor burning them, 454 
London, when ſuppoſed to be built, 81, c. whence — 
ibid. 


Lucius, firſt Chriſtian Britiſh king, | 20 
London-bridge rebuilt, 170, when and by whom firſt built 
with ſtone, 222, h. how long in building, ibid, 


Malmſbury, 


594 1 0 


M. 

Malniſbury, William of, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account 

of him, 202, E 
March, E. of, Robert Mortimer, his atchievetnents, 364— 

378, his downfal, 382, and execution, 383 
Marianus Scotus, an hiſtorian, ſome account of him, 199 
Marlborough, ſtatutes of, when made, 317 
Marquis, who firſt bore that title in England, 427 
Marſhal, William, made E. of Pembroke, 437 
Matilda, queen of William I. crowned, 1 53, dies, 162 


Matilda, daughter of K. Henry I. marricd to the emperor 
Henry V. 177, and to Geoffery Plantagenet, 180, ac- 
knowledged heir of the crown of England, ibid. comes to 
England, 184, her ſtruggle with K. Stephen about the 
crown, 216, &c. dies, 209 

Matilda, King Henry IId's daughter, married to the D. of 
Saxony, 221, from her K. George is deſcended, ibid. h. 

Matthew Paris, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of him 


and his works, 329 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, another hiſtarian, ſome account of 
446, p- 
Mellitus, converts the Eaſt-Saxons, 65, i. 
Mercia, kingdom and kings of, 42 
Mcrimuth, Adam de, an Engliſh hiſtorian, 446, p- 
Merton, ſtatutes of, 285, 8. 
Middleſex, whence ſo called, 25 
Montague, lord, John Nevil, marches againſt Q. Margaret 
559, created E. of Northumberland ibid. declares againſt 
K. Edward IV. 565, lain, 672 
Morant, William, fined, for what, 320 
Morkard, made governor of Northumberland, 121, 124, 154 
Mortimer, Hugh, ſtands out againſt Henry 11. 202 
Mortimer, Sir John, executed, | 502 
Mortimer's-Hole, where and whence named, 382 
Mortmain, ſtatute of, what, and when made, 331, 441 
Mowbray, Robert de, his character, 169, conſpires againſt 
William II. ibid. is taken and impriſoned, ibid. 
John, created E. of Nottingham, 418 
Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry IV. 458 
John, reſtored to the title of D. of Norfolk, 505 

N. 
Nazaleod and Ambroſius, the ſame perſon, 28 
Nennius, an Engliſh hiſtorian, account of him, 70, p. 
Neots St, town of, whence named, 102 


Nevil, Alexander, archbiſhop of Vork, a favourite of K. 
Richard II. 


| 424 
George, archbiſhop of York, turned out from being 
chancellor, 563, plots againſt K. Edward IV. 565 
John, created lord Montague, 557 
Newcaſtle built, 160 
New-College at Oxford, when and by whom founded, 465 
New-Foreſt made, 5 161 
Niſbet, battle of, 455 
Non-obſtante clauſe in the pope's bull, what meant by it, 293, 
the firſt inſtance of its being uſed by the king, 298 
Norſolk D. of, Thomas Mowbray, baniſhed, 434 
D. of, John Mowbray, reſtored to that title, 505, joins 
the D. of York, | 536 


Normandy, firſt called ſo, 87, dukes of Normandy, 91, 174 
Northampton, aſſizes of, 218, d. affembly-general there, 236, 


battle there, 544 
E. of, Humphrey de Bohun, made the king's heute- 

nant- general in France, 390 
Northamptonſhire, inſurrection there, 566, 
Northumberland, ravaged by William J. 564 


— — E. of, Henry Percy, made high-conſtable, and 


hath a grant of the iſle of Man, 447, plots againſt Henry 

IV. 456, 457, ſlain, 461 
— E. of, Henry Percy ſlain, 540 
Norwich, whence ſo called, 66, s. 
Nottingham; caſtle built, | 554 
Nottingham plot, 428 

O. 

Oath of the biſhops and barons to K. Stephen, 183 
Occam, William, head of the Nominaliſts, 446 
Octa arrives in England with Saxon troops, 2 


Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 149, 152, made E. of Kent, and 


juſticiary of England, 1 56, ſeized, and his eſtate confiſcated 
162, obtains his pardon, 166 
Offa, a famous king of Mercia, 44 
Olaus, K. of Norway, invades England, 104 
Old man of the mountains, who, 220 


Ordainers, who, | 369 


E + 
Ordeal, trials by, ſome account of, 144, 2 
Ordovices, who, and where ſituate, 6, 82 pay 
Oriel-College founded, 371 . 
Oriflamme, a ſtandard, whence named, $99; ©. 
Orkney iſles, ſome account of, 12 5 b. 


Orleans, maid of. See Joan of Arc. 
Orleton, Adam, biſhop of Hereford, joins the D. of Lan. 
caſter, 366, accepts K. Edward IId's reſignation of his 


crown, 371, his ambiguous ſaying 4 
Ormond, FE of, James Butler created, 358 
Oſmond, his liturgy, To 


Oſwald, archbiſhop of York, his death, 194 
Otho, the pope's legate, his exactions, 2% 
Othobon's conſtitutions, h 32 
Oxford univerſity founded, 83, 99, forſaken by the ſcholars. 
why, 245, Oxford proviſions for the good of the ſtate. 
305, divinity ſchoot and library there built, 


530, 8. 
9 to 
E. of, Robert de Vere, one of K. Richard Ide fa- 
vourites, 424, created marquis of Dublin, and duke gf 
Ireland, 427, his remarkable funeral, 431 
— E. of, John de Vere beheaded, 431 
E. of, John de Vere, attainted and reſtored to honou;, 
427 

5. 
Pall, what, 56, g. ſent to Auſtin in England, ibid. 
Pandulph, legate, his tranſactions, 248, 259 
Pariſhes, origin and diviſion of them, 130 


Parliament, with four knights out of every ſhire, 311, and 
with two, 312, a ſeries of parliaments before 49 Henry 
III. 457, 467, &c. and fince. See in each king and queen's 
reign. Did not uſe to fit above one ſeſſion, 433, not fre. 
quently prorogued, 4 50, the good parliament 429, the mer. 
cilefs, 430, the cruel 450, the illiterate, 457 

Acts of, acts in the parliament of 1399, 448, tor 

freedom of elections, 460, to prevent abuſes therein, 467, 

againſt falſe returns, 462, excluding the women from the 

crown, 460, againſt the houſe of York repealed, 557, about 


the ſucceſſion of the crown, 56g 
Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, revolts and 1s defcated, 27 
Patern, St. his hiſtory, 34 
Patrick, St. account of him, ibid. 
Paulinus converts the Northumbrians, 56 + 
Peckham, John, archbithop of Canterbury, his conteſts with 

Edward I. 446, his character, | ibid. 
Peers, explanation of that word, 144 


Pembroke, E. of, Richard de Clare, goes and conquers part 
of Ireland, 214, takes poſſeſſion of Leinſter, ibid. made 
regent, 272 

E. of, Richard Marſhal, deprived by Henry III. of 

his brother's eſtate, 280, created earl marſhal, ibid. leagucs 

with Lewellyn prince of Wales, 283, his military exploits, 
ibid. is taken priſoner and reſcued, ibid. ravages the lands 
of the king's counſellors, 184, 1s ſtabbed there, \ ibid, 

E. of, Gilbert Marſhal, marries the K. of Scotland's 

ſiſter, | 285 

E. of, Anſelm Marſhal, marſhal of England, 293 

E. of, Amer de Valence, defeated by Robert Brucc, 

354, enters into a confederacy, againſt K. Edward II. 469 

E. of. Jaſper Tudor, whence deſcended, 520, defeated 

546, his title and eſtate forfeited, 559, reſtored, 569 

E. of, William Herbert, created, 559, defeated by 


the Yorkſhire mal-contents, 565, is beheaded, 566 
Pequigny, treaty of, 590 
Peter-pence impoſed, | 4% 
Peter de Pontefract, his remarkable prediction concerning K. 

John, 247, is hanged for it, though fulfilled, 248 
Philip de Valois, K. of France, account of his great conteſts 

with K. Edward III. 381—395 


Philippa, married to K. Edward III. 369, 377, defeats the 
Scots, 393, obtains a pardon for ſix burghers, ibid. dies, 


407 
Philpot defeats a Scotch pirate, 420 
Picard, Henry, invites four kings to a feaſt, 397 
Pictavienſis, William of, wrote an account of the Norman 
revolution, 201 
Picts, their original, Introd. deſtroyed by the Scots, 73, 
Picts wall, p 11 
Pierce, Alice, account of her, 409, d. 
Plagues in England, 394 421, 430, 401 
Plautius comes into Britain, 4 
Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, account of, 102 
Pleſhey, account of it, 432 
Pole, Michael de la, made E. of Suffolk, and highichancellot, 


427 n. removed, 426 


Poll-taZ 


24d 
teſts 
-395 
3 the 
dies, 


497 


C 


poll - taxes impoſed, 


421, 422 
Poor, Richard, builds Saliſbury cathedral], 326 
Porta lands at Portland, 27 
præmonſtratenſes, order of, ſome aecount of, 198 s. 
præmunire, ſtatute of, 390 
Printing Weng into England, 547, c. 
Proviſions and Proviſors, ſtatutes againſt them, 389, 430, 

| 442 
Publicans, pretended heretics, ſome account of them, 323 
Pyers, Exton, murders Richard II. 452 
Q 
Queen, meaning of that word, 132 
Queen's-College Cambridge, founded, 547, c. 
Quendrida, aſſaſſinates her brother, 45 
Quo-Warranto, ſtatute of, 331 
R 
Radbert Paſchaſius writes about tranſubſtantiation, . 198 
Ragman's roll, 377, Ragmans, what, 431 


Ralph de Diceto, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of, 329, w. 
Ranulph Flambart, made biſhop of Durham, 172, impri— 


ſoned, 173 
Ratcliff, Sir John, commander in France, 511 
Ratcliff, Robert, ſent with a fleet againſt Scotland, 585 
Records of Scotland burnt, 344 
Reliefs, what, 222, h. 
Revenue of the kings, how paid anciently, 172, f. how le- 

vied and iſſued, id. f. branches of it, 192, n. 
Ribaumont, engages in ſingle combat with K. Edward III. 

394 


RichARPD I. born, 204, cauſes a revolt in Guienne, 216 
218, a marriage concluded between him and Alice, ibid 
which is never conſummated, 220, 221, 225, makes war 
with the Britons, and defeats his brother Geoffrey, 219, 
goes to Paris, ibid, does homage to the K. of France, 221, 
crowned D. of Normandy, 223, K. of England, ibid. and 
loads with favours thoſe that ſtood out againſt him, ibid. 
raiſes vaſt ſums of money for his expedition to the Holy 


7 
. 


Land, ibid. ſells almoſt all the crown lands, ibid. delivers 


Berwick and Roxburgh to the K. of Scotland, ibid. exacts 
money from his ſubjects, ibid. gives his brother prince 
John fix earldoms, 224, renews his alliances with the 
| kings of Scotland, and Wales, ibid. joins K. Philip at Ve- 
zelal, ibid. goes over to Meſſina, and takes it, ibid. af- 
fronts K. Philip by ſetting up his banner at Meſſina, ibid. 
gives Tancred K. Arthur's ſword, 225, concludes a mar- 
riage with Barenguella, ibid. conſummates his marriage with 
her, ibid. puts to ſea, in order to goto the Holy Land, 226, 
makes himſelf maſter of Cyprus, ibid. keeps the daughter 
of Iſaac K. of Cyprus, ibid. takes Acres, 228, affronts the 
D. of Auſtria, ibid. diflention between him and the K. 
of France, ibid. ſtands up for Guy of Luſignan, ibid. kills 
the Saracen priſoners he had taken, ibid. obtains a great vic- 
tory over Saladine, ibid. eſcapes narrowly at Joppa, 229, 
takes the Babylon caravan, ibid. marches towards Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid. makes a truce with Saladine, 230, embarks for 
Europe, ibid. ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, ibid. goes into 
the dominions of the D. of Auſtria, where he is ſeized and 
delivered up to the emperor, ibid. carried before the diet 
of rhe empire, 231, is ſet at liberty, 232, arrives in Eng- 
land, ibid. is crowned again, ibid. forgives his brother 
John, and reduces his party, ibid. wars with the K. of 
France, 253, dies, 234, makes John his heir, ibid. his 
character, ibid. 
RIchARD II. put by his father under the protection of the 
parliament, 409, crowned 418, confirms K. John's two 
charters, 419, offers the rebels under Jack Straw an au- 
thentic charter, 422, his conference with Wat Tyler, 423) 
marches with an army to puniſh the rebels of Eſſex, ibid. 
marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 424, gives biſhops the 
power of impriſoning heretics, 425, his character and fa- 
vourites, 424, ſends to demand the great ſeal from chan- 
cellor Scroop, ibid. marches into Scotland, 426, pardons 
his brother the lord Holland, for killing the lord Stafford, 
ibid. grants the D. of Lancaſter an aid, ibid. conſers new 
honours on his uncles and favourites, ibid. raiſes a great 
army to oppoſe the French, 427, demands a ſubſidy, ibid. 
his raſh anſwer to the parliament, ibid. threatens to call 
the K. of France to his aſliſtance, ibid, conſents to the 
removal of his favourites, 228, recals them, 1bid, tries to 
aſſume an arbitrary power, and for that end undertakes to 
raiſe an army, and pack a parhament, ibid, tries to levy 


an army, but cannot, 429, reſolyes to go to France, and 
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give up Calais and Cherbourg, ibid. an interview between 
him and the lords, ibid. ſends the judges to the Tower, 
ibid. he conſents to the baniſhment of his favourites, ibid. 
takes upon him the government, and changes the miniſtry, 
430, reconciled to the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. ſpends im- 
menſe ſums in tournaments, ibid. his exceſſive expences, 
ibid. entertained daily fix thouſand perſons, ibid, goes to 
Ireland to ſuppreſs the rebels, 431, calls a parliament at 
Dublin, ibid. he returns to England, in order to ſuppreſs 
the Lollards, ibid. marries Ifabella, 432, the vaſt magni- 


ficence at his wedding, ibid. makes uſe of illegal ways to 


get money, and gives up Breſt and Cherburg, ibid. by 
what means he gets rid of the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. 
ſummons the peers of the realm to porn; (1 ibid, 
changes all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, and fo gets a 
packed parliament, ibid. makes-ſeveral grants, 433, con- 
fiſcates ſeventeen counties, 434, Prepares to go into Ire- 
land to ſuppreſs the rebels, and extorts great ſums, 435,, 
is informed of the D. of Lancaſter's deſcent into England, 
ibid is detained in Ireland, by contrary winds, ibid. ar- 
rives in England, and ſhuts himſelf up in Conway-caſtle, 
436, offers to refign his crown, ibid. is confined to the 
Tower, and reſigns his crown, ibid. articles of accuſation 
againſt him, 437—439, &c. is depoſed 439, his favou- 
rites called to account, 448, extraordinary ſentence paſſed 
upon him, 449, his tragical death, 452, rumours of his 
being alive, 454, 457, &c. his body removed to Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, 467 
RicnarD III. his character, 583, created D. of Gloceſter, 
557, fiercely attacks Q. Margaret's army, and makes a 
terrible flaughter, 574, murders prince Edward and K. 
Henry VI. 574, 575, takes Berwick, Edinburgh, &c. 
$6 
Richard II. and III. dukes of Normandy, # 2 
Richard, K. John's ſon, born, 245. made E. of Cornwal, 
277, takes up arms to compel K. Henry III. to reſtore the 
charters, 278, marries the counteſs of Gloceſter, 280, ex- 
poſtulates with his brother Henry III. 286, enters into a 
confederacy againſt the king, ibid. goes to the Holy Land, 
299, inveſts Henry III. with the earldom of Poictou, ibid. 
married to Cincia, 291, his wedding dinner confiſted of 
thirty thouſand diſhes, ibid. the pope offers Sicily to him, 
299, choſen K. of the Romans, 304, declares againſt the 
Oxtord proviſions, 306, ſwears to obſerve them, ibid. tries 
to make peace between the King and barons, 308, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 310, ſet at liberty, 213, 
dies, 316 
Richard, K. Edward's IVth's fon, created D. of York, 583 
Rivers, E. of, Richard Woodvile, made treaſurer and high- 
conſtable, 563, beheaded, 566 
Robert, D. of Normandy, father of William I. 112—147 
Robert, fon of William I. wars againſt his father, 159, ſent 
with an army againſt the Scots, ibid. his negligence, 166, 
attacked by William Rufus, 167, goes to the Holy Land, 
170, claims the crown of England, 174, gives up his pen— 
ſion, 175, taken and impriſoned, 176, dies, 181 
Robert de Beleſme, his actions, 175—178 
Robert E. of Gloceſter, heads the barons againſt K. Stephen 
184, taken priſoner, 189, dics, 190 
Robin Hood and Little John, ſome account of, 234, m. 
Roches, Peter des, biſhop of Wincheſter, account of him 


and his actions, 27 5—=287, h. 
Rocheſter, beſieged by William II. | 166 
Rocheſter bridge built, 461,r. 
Roderic, K. of Wales, invades Mercia, 73 
Roger de Hoveden, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of 
wy * 328, w. 
Rokeſby, Sir Thomas, defeats the E. of Northumberland, 

461 
Rollo, firſt D. of Normandy, how obtained, 8 


Rome, complaints of the Engliſh againſt the exactions of that 
ſee 440, Memorial to the parliament againſt the encroach- 
ments of thar ſce, 1bid. 

Romſcot, a charity or tribute of Rome, 4 

Roſamond, Fair, put to death, 215, her tomb removed out 


of Godſtow church, why, ibid. 
Roſe, White and Red, account of thoſe devices, 538 
Round table, when and by whom appointed, 390 
Rowena, introduced and married to Vortigern, 22 
Rubeus, Peter, the pope's nuntio, extorts money, 288 


Runnymede, a mceting of the king and barons there, 252, a. 
Ruſtand, the pope's nuntio, his exactions, 


302, 303 

Rutland, E. of, Edward Plantagenet, made D. of Albemarle, 
433 

—— E. of, the duke of York's fon murdered, 546 
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Salic law, diſſertation upon it, | 412 
Salica terra, what land ſo called, 143, u. 
Saliſbury, carl of, John de Montacute, imptifoned, 448 
conſpires againſt K. Henry IV. 451, beheaded, 453 
E. of, Thomas de Montacute, his military exploits, 
495—509 

E. of, Richard Nevil, fides with the D. of York, 536 


his character, 538, made high-chancellor, 539, his mili- 


tary actions, 542—546, beheaded, ibid, 
- Counteſs of, repulſes the Scots, 389, viſited by K. 
Edward III. ; Ibid. 2. 
Samſon, elder and younger, both archbiſhops, 34 
Sariſburienſis, Johannes, ſome account of him and his wri- 
tings, 7 327 
Savoy palace, king John and his ſon, being priſoners, lodged 
there, 397 


Sawtre, William, the firſt burnt in England for hereſy, 454 
Saxons, their origin, manners, government, &c. 18, 131— 


146 
Saxon Chronicle, collections out of it, 20 e. 
Scales, Thomas, lord, when created, 543, l. 


Schilms in the Romiſh church, 420, 441, 445 
Scone, ſtone of, brought to England, 344 
Scotland, K. Edward I. becomes maſter of that kingdom, 
236—3 535, their crown and ſceptre brought to England, 
346, wars between that kingdom and England, under 
Edward I. 346—352. Edward II. 366, Edward III. 376, 
332, 384, 389, 396. Richard II. 450, Henry IV. 452. 
Edward IV. 585 
Scots, their origin, Introd. their antiquity, ibid. driven out 
ot Scotland, 14, recalled, ibid. defeat the Engliſh thrice 


in one day, 352 
Scotus, Joannes, an account of him, 101 
Scroop, Richard, chancellor, refuſes to put the ſeal to one 

of the king's grants, 424 

Lord, made E. of Wiltſhire, 433 
Henry, lord-treaſurer, conſpires againſt Henry V. 

473, banged, ibid. 
———Richard, archbiſhop of York, conſpires againſt Hen- 

ry IV. 458, beheaded, 459 
Scutages, aids and cuſtoms, 235 


Segrave, John de, commander of the Engltſh forces, 352, 


fights a duel contrary to the King's order, 353, condemned 


for it, ibid. pardoned, ibid. 
Segrave, Stephen de, chief juſticiary, 281, turned out, 284 
Selſey, ſee of, removed to Chicheſter, 197 
Severus comes to Britain, 12, his tranſactions there, ibid. 

dies at Vork, | ibid. 
Sheep, ſent by K. Edward IV. to the K. of Arragon, 564, n. 
Sherborn, ſec of, removed to Saliſbury, 197 
Shore, Jane, ſome account of her, 587, p. 
Shrewſbury, parliament, carries the prerogative to a great 

height, 433, the proceedings of it repealed, 448 


Shrewſbury fight, 456 
Shrew{bury, E. of, John Talbot, his military exploits, 496— 
537, created E. of Shrewſbury, 526, killed, 538 
. of, John Talbot, ſlain, 544 
Sicily, given by the pope to prince Edmund I. 297, 301, 
304, 307, 314 


Sicilian Veſpers, a maffacre fo called, 334 
Silures, who, and where fituate, 6, 
Simeon of Durham, an account of his writings, 328, w. 
Single combat, a method of trial, 144 
Somerſetſhire, E. and M. of, John Beaufort, 431, 433 
— D. of, John Beaufort, releaſed, 521, dies, 531 
D. of, Edmund, his military exploits, 531, made 

regent of France, 533, ſent to the Tower, 533, releaſed, 
539 
D. of, Henry Beaufort, made commander of Q. 
Margaret's forces, 543 
South-Saxons, ſome account of them, 2 5—33, their conver- 
ſion, 66 
Southwark, burnt by William TI. 130 
Spencer, Hugh, his character, 364, made E. of Wincheſter, 
ibid. baniſhed, 365, recalled, ibid. hanged, ibid. 
Spencer, the ſon, made chamberlain, 364, baniſhed, ibid. 
recalled, 365, hanged, ibid. 
Stafford, lord, killed, 540 
—— —lord, bcheaded, 566 
Standard, war of the, X 185 
Stanford-bridge, battle of, ; 125 


Tax upon the nobles and clergy, 421. For an account 0: 


Staple, what, 295, y. ſtaple of wool removed from Flanders tg 
Weſtminſter, ibid. ſtaple commodities, what, ibid 
Stapleton, Walter, biſhop of Exeter, his efforts to ſerve Ed. 
ward II. 370, 446, beheaded, ; 370 
Statures of Weſtminſter, 330, 333, d. 33; 
STEPHEN, king, marries Matilda, 182, crowned, ibid. takes 
an unuſual oath, ibid., figns a charter, 183, revolts againg 
him, ibid. his wars with Matilda, 183—189, and with th. 
Scots, 183, 184, taken prifoner, 187, exchanged, 189 
makes the barons ſwear fealty to his fon, 190, adopts 
prince Henry, 191, dies, ibid. buried in Feverſham-abbey 
ibid. his character and iſſue, 192, ag 
Sterling money, whence fo called, 146, e. by whom, fr: 
coined, | 
Stone-henge, ſome conjectures about it, 26, 2. 
Stratford, archbiſhop, account of him, 446 
Strongbow, Richard I. his agreement with Dermot, 214, 
his conqueſts in Ircland, ibid. 
Subſidium and donum, what part of the revenue ſo called, 


235 
Subfidy, one not to be recorded, . 


457» Y. 

Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, bikendsd be 
Wat Tyler's mob, 422 
Suffolk, E. of, Michael de la Pole, baniſhed, 430 
E. of, Michael de la Pole, his military exploits, 500 
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E. of, William de la Pole, ſent embaſſador to France, 
528, defires to be ſecured againſt all after reckonings, 
ibid. propoſes a marriage between king Henry VI. and 
Margaret of Anjou, ibid. and upon what terms, 529, re- 
turns to England, ibid. created marquis of Suffolk, ibid. 
the parliament returns him public thanks, ibid. contrives 
the ruin of the D. of Gloceſter, 530, the people murmur 
againſt him, 531, he juſtifies himſelf, and is diſcharged, 
ibid. univerſally hated, ibid. created D. of Suffolk, 532, 
impeached by the houſe of commons, 533, and ſent to the 
Tower, 533, 334, releaſed, ibid. baniſhed for five years, 
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ibid. taken in his paſſage, and beheaded, ibid. 
Surry, D. of, Thomas Holland, conſpires againſt K. Henry 
IV. 451, beheaded, 452 
Suflex, kingdom and kings of, 48 
Swearing not common among the Anglo-Saxons, 145 
Swedes, their origin, 71 
Sweyn, invades and ravages England, 104, proclaimed king, 
105 

Swithin, St. ſome account of him, - 101 


Synods and councils in England. One held by Auſtin, 57, 
67, at Whitby, 60, at Hertford, ibid. Hatfield, ibid. 
Becanceld, ibid. Berkhamſtead, ibid. Cloveſhoo, 68, 
Calcuith, ibid. Finchale, ibid. Wincheſter, 97, Graetly, 
100, Engſham, 128, Haba, 129. Wincheſter, 197, 
London, ibid. 324, 444, Rockingham, 197, Weſtmin- 
ſter, 323, 324, Oxford, 353, Armagh, 324, Caſhel, ibid. 
Gloceſter, ibid. York, ibid. Reading, 325, 445, Can- 
terbury, 324, 325, St. Paul's, ibid. Northampton, ibid. 
Rocheſter, 326, Lambeth, 445, Exeter, ibid, * 

ibid. 


T. 


Tallages and cuſtoms, 
Tallies, what, 


21 
74 
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the taxes in each reign, ſce all along in the notes. 


The Temple burnt, | 422 
Templers ſupprefled, 371, ſynod againſt them, 445 
Tenth of all moveables exacted by the pope, 279 
Thamaſiæ, Avalagium, a duty paid for trafficking on the 
Thames, 319 
Thanes, account of them, 134 
Theft, when firſt made capital, 14 
Theodorus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 58, erccts ROM: 
ibid. 


Thetford, whence ſo called, 66, r. made a biſhop's ſce, ibid. 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, 178, defeats the Scots, 15+ 


Tinchebray, battle of, 177 
Tindal, Adam de, his debt tothe king, 55 
Toſton, E. of Northumberland, made governor of it, 11% 

expelled, 121, infeits Eugland, 124, 125, flain, ibid. 
Tower of London built, 105 
Towton, battle of, | 556 
Trail-baton, commiſſion of, what meant by it, 35? 
Tranſubſtantiation, diſputes about it, 198, &. 
T reaſon, to what confined, 44 
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Treaties between England and France, 367, 380, 398, 485, 
61 
Trefilian, judge, his cruelties, 423, hanged, — 
Treviſa, John de, his writings and opinions, 446 
Trinobantes, ancient Britons, their wars againſt the Romans, 
3» 4 
Troye, treaty of, 486 
Truſſel, judge, his remarkable ſpeech to K. Edward II. 371, 
confederates againſt Q. Iſabella, 378 
Tything and tything courts, an account of, 135, y. 
Tudor, Owen, marries Q. Catherine, 519, ſent to the Tower, 
521, his iſſue, ibid. beheaded, ibid, 
Edmund, created E. of Richmond, 20 
Jaſper, created E. of Pembroke, 520, defeated, 546 
— Owen, a monk at Weſtminſter, 520 
Turketul, rebuilds the abbey of Croyland, 102, f. 


Turkil, D. of Eaſt Anglia, flies to Denmark, where he is put 
to death, 
Twenty-four commiſſioners appointed to reform abuſes, 305, 


forbid the ſending to foreigners the income of their bene- 
fices, 307 


U. 

Valuation of mens' lives, 145 
Vaughan, Roger, ſent to kill the E. of Pembroke, 576, is 

killed himſelf, ibid. 
Venutius, K. of the Brigantines, his wars againſt the Ro- 

mans, 6 
Verneuille, battle of, 501 
Villains, account of them, 134, u. 
Viſcount, the firſt in England, 44, t. 
Vitalis Ordericus, ſome account of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


201, c. 
Vortigern, his character, 17, adviſes the calling in of the 
Saxons, ibid. falls in love with Rowena, 22, dethroncd, 


23, deſerted by all, 25, burnt in a caſtle, 26 

Vortimer conſpires againſt Vortigern, 23, aſſumes the go- 

vernment, ibid. his exploits, ibid. poiſoned, 25 

Uthred, E. of Northumberland, oppoſes Canute, 108, is 

forced to ſubmit to him, ibid, 
W. 

Wainfleet, William, pardoned by K. Edward IV. 57 


Wakefield, battle of, 545 


Wales, ravaged by the Engliſh, 170, united to England 332 
Wales, prince of, David, invades England, 289, 292, of- 
fers to become vaſſal to the pope, ibid. 
Lewellyn, invades England, 280 
Lewellyn refuſes to do homage to K. Edward I. 330 
ſubmits, ibid. defeats the Engliſh, 331, ſlain, 332, his 
head ſet upon the Tower, ibid, 
Wallace, William, his character, 350, drives the Engliſh 
out of Scotland, ibid. 1s declared regent, 1bid. lays down 


his regency, ibid. his tragical end, 353 
Walter, from whom ſprang the family of the Stewarts, 169 
Walter of Coventry, his character as an author, 329, w. 
Waltham-Croſs built, | 351, m. 


Walthoff, marries K. William Iſt's niece, 155, created E. of 
Northampton, &c. ibid. and E. of Northumberland, ibid. 
engages in a plot, 158, 1s pardoned, ibid. beheaded af- 
terwards, ibid. paſles for a martyr, ibid. 

Welworth, William, kills Wat Tyler, 413 


Wapentakes, the ſame as the hundreds, 135, 


; 
Warren, E. of, William de Warren, one of K. Henry IIId's 


council, 286, y. ſent to quiet a tumult at Oxtord, 287 
E. of, John de Warren, his bold reply, 431, p. 
E. of, John, enters into a confederacy againſt K. 
Edward II. 360 
Warwick, E. of, Guy de Beauchamp, enters into a confe— 
deracy againſt K. Edward II. 360, e. cauſes Gaveſton to be 


beheaded, 361, refuſes to war againſt the Scots, 362 
—— E. of, Thomas de Beauchamp, made governor to K. 
Richard II. 421, baniſhed, 433 


E. of, Richard de Beauchamp, commander of the 
Engliſh forces in France, 504, made governor to K. 


Henry VI. 508, dies, 524 
E. of Henry de Beauchamp, conteſts between him 
and the D. of Buckingham about precedency, 529, 8. 


E. of, Richard Nevil, his character, 539, r. defeats 
the king's troops at the battle of St. Albans, 540, with- 
draws to Calais, ibid. takes meaſures with his father and 
the D. of York, and returns to Calais, 543, joins the D. 
of York, 542, is deſerted by his troops, and flies to Ca- 
lais, 543, is defeated, 546, ſent by K. Edward IV. into 
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the north, 559, ſent into France to demand Bona of Savoy, 
560, very angry at Edward's marrying Elizabeth Wood- 
vile, and withdraws from court, 563, draws his brothers 
into the plot to dethrone the king, 565, levies troops 566, 
takes K. Edward priſoner, ibid. retires into France, 567, 
reconciled to 8 ibid. comes into England, and 
cauſes Henry VI. to be proclaimed, 568, called the king- 
maker, 569, appointed one of the governors of the King- 
dom, ibid. made high-admiral, 570, prepares to fight K. 
Edward, 37, 572, defeated and lain, 573 
Wat Tyler's inſurrection, 


422, 423 
Wells, ſee of, removed to Bath, 168 
Wells, lord, bcheaded, 567 
Sir Robert, commiſſioned to levy troops in Lincoln- 

ſhire, 566, defeated and beheaded, | ibid. 


Welſh, defeated by Harold, 121, do homage to William J. 
100, ravage England, 169, 178, 179, 183, 204, 278, 
305, 453, 457, 493, defeat the Engliſh, 183, defeated by 
prince Henry, 458 

Wenlock commands part of Q. Margaret's army, 

Weretrid, biſhop of Worceſter, ſome account of him, 102 

Weſſex, kingdom and kings of, 49 

Weſtern iſles of Scotland, ſome account of them, 588, y. 

Weſtminſter, why ſo called, 122, Zz. account of it, ibid. z. 
church and monaſtery there, by whom firſt built, ibid. 
rebuilt by Henry III. OE 275 

Weſtminſter conference, 66 

Weſtmoreland, E. of, Ralph Nevil, made earl-marſhal, 447, 
ſeizes the conſpirators againſt K. Henry IV. 459 

Wexford, a colony of Engliſh ſettled there, 214, . 

Whittington, Richard, ſeveral of his public works, 465, p. 

Wickham, William of, his foundations, 465 

Wickliff, John, an account of him and his doctrines, 465, . 
publiſhes his notions of the euchariſt, 410, protected by 
John of Gaunt, and lord Percy, ibid. condemned by the 
pope, 1bid. troubles on his account, ibid, 

Wickliffites, charged with being authors of ſome inſurrections, 
424, increaſe very much, 443, 444, and ſeparate from the 
reſt of the church, 443 

Wight, iſle of, conquered by Wulfer, 43, given by him to 
Adelwalch, ibid. conquered by Cedwalla, and embraces 
Chriſtianity, G1 

Wikes, Thomas, an Engliſh hiſtorian, account of him, 446 

Wilbrod, firſt biſhop of Utrecht, 70 

Wilfred, archbiſhop of York, account of him, 61, 63 

W1LL1am I. vifits Edward the Confeſſor, 149, his right to 
the crown of England enquired into, 122, prepares to in- 
vade England, 124, invades England, 125, ſends propoſals 
to Harold, 126, defeats Harold, 127, his conduct after the 
battle of Haſtings, 149, lays fiege to Dover, and to Lon- 

don, ibid. the crown is offered him, 150, he accepts of it, 
ibid. takes the uſual oath, 151, acknowledged K. of all 
England, ibid, goes into Normandy, 152, cauſes of the 
miſunderſtanding between him and the Engliſh, 152, re- 
wards his troops, ibid. confiſcates the eſtates of all thoſe 
that ſided with Harold, 153, builds a caſtle at York, at 
Huntingdon, &c. 154, g. treats the Engliſh very ill, 155, 
gives their places and eſtates to Normans, ibid. breaks 
through the clergy's charters, 156, quarters moſt of his 
troops upon the monaſteries, ibid. makes a peace with K. 
Malcolm, 158, goes into Normandy, ibid. extremely fond 
of hunting, 161, endeavours to aboliſh the Saxon laws, 
and Englith tongue, and eſtabliſh the Norman, 162, his 
partiality for the Normans, ibid. lays a tax of fix ſhillings 
upon every hide of land, 163, wars againſt France, 1bid. 
burns Mantes, ibid. falls ill, and owns his uſurping the 
crown of England, ibid. dies, ibid. his character and iſſue, 

164 

WILTIIAM II. Rufus, why fo called, 165, crowned, ibid. b. 
his character, ibid. a conſpiracy againſt him, 166, oppreſſes 
the Engliſh, ibid. inſtances of his covetous and tyrannical 
temper, ibid. endeavours to make himſelf maſter of Nor- 
mandy, 167, marches into Scotland, and makes peace with 
Malcolm, 168, falls ill, and repents, ibid. continues his 
oppreſſion, ibid. wars againſt his brother Robert, 169, his 
two expeditions into Wales, ibid. ſeizes upon the tempo- 
ralities of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 170, raiſes a 
ſum of money for the uſe of his brother Robert, ibid. wars 
with France and Wales, ibid. relieves Mans, 171, is killed, 


ibid. his character, ibid. 
William, ſon of K. Henry I, marries the E. of Anjou's daugh- 
ter, 177, drowned, 179 
William, ſon of K. Stephen, his character, 207, deprived of 
his eſtate by Henry II. ibid. dies, 205 
William, K. of Scotland, taken priſoner, 216 


William 
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William of Newburgh, ſome account of his hiſtory of Eng- 


land, 328, w. 
Wiltſhire, E. of, William Scrope, 433, prime miniſter to 
Richard II. 334, beheaded, 435 
Winchelſca, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his great 
charities, 446 
Wincheſter, a defign of making it an archbiſhopric, 198 
Biſhop of, Henry Beaufort, his character, 497, quar- 
rels between the D. of Gloceſter and him, 504, 511, articles 
exhibited againſt him, 513, the great ſeal is taken from 
him, 505, made cardinal, 507, and the pope's legate, and 
general of a cruſade, 511, impeached 527, contrives the 
ruin of the D. of Gloceſter, 504, dies, 531, h. 
Windſor tournaments, ſome account of them, 390, 397 
Winfrid, archbp. of Mentz, his riſe from a low extraction, 70 
Wiregild, the 2 valuation of mens' heads, account of it, 
145, c. 
Wittena-Gemot, whence ſo called, 136, a general one, id. 
conſtituent parts of it, 139, authority of it, ibid. elected 
and deprived biſhops, 15 
Woodſtock, a palace, with a park built there, 181, d. 
Thomas of, E. o 1 * 418, and D. of 
SGloceſter, 427, goes to aſſiſt the D. of Bretagne, 421, 
eſcapes being 4F nary 428, accuſed, 430, hurried to Ca- 
lais, 432, and ſmothered between two teather-beds, 433, t. 
Woodvile, Sir Richard, marries Jaquelina of Luxemburgh, 
520, created E. Rivers, 3 
Anthony, his marriage, | 561 
Elizabeth, married to K. Edward IV. 561, takes 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
Woollen cloth, the art of weaving it, when and by whom 
brought into England, 382, x. 
Worceſter, E. of, Thomas Percy, conſpires againſt Henry IV. 
455, beheaded 457 


1 


X. 


Wulfig, biſhop of London, eſteemed by Alfred, 
Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, his character, 


, 


York, beſieged by William I. 1 54, burnt by the Danes, 1; - 
York, ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops, 130, conteſts about the 
juriſdiction of it over Scotland, 194, wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, 538 
D. of. See Edmund. He acquaints K. Henry iV. 
with a conſpiracy againſt him, 451, dies, 476 
D. of, Edward Plantagenet, impriſoned, 458, killed, 
6 
D. of, Richard Plantagenet, E. of March, 502, — 
regent of France, 318, 529, his military exploits, 519, 525 
deprived of his regency, 531, begins to aſſert his right to the 
crown of England, ibid. ſuppreſſes a rebellion in Ireland, 
533, returns to England and concerts meaſures with his 
friends, 536,: marches to London with an army, ibid, dif. 
miſſes his troops, ibid. apprehended and releaſed, 537, re- 
tires to ak ws ibid. his right to the crown, 538, made 
protector of the realm, 539, retires into Wales and raiſes 
an army, ibid. defeats K. Henry VI. 540, retires from 
court, ibid. comes to London, 541, flies into Ireland, and is 
attainted, 343, returns to London, defeats the king, and 
goes to the parliament, 544, defeated and ſlain, 554 
Archbiſhop of, Geoffery, impriſoned, 226, oppoſes the 
levying of a tax, 244 
- Archbiſhop of, Richard Scrope, conſpires againſt Henry 
IV. 458, beheaded 459 
Archbiſhop of. See Nevil, Rotherham, Holgate, 
Heath, Neil, and Williams. 
Yorkiſts, ſuppreſſed 
Yorkſhire, inſurrectiona there, 


543 
505 
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Concerning ICCIUS PORT US in Cxsar's Commentaries. 


F all the points of the Britiſh hiſtory, there is none 
'Q, that ſeems to be of leſs conſequence, and yet that has 
occaſioned more controverſy and exerciſed the pens of learned 
men, than that which I propoſe at preſent to examine, namely, 
what was the port where Cæſar took ſhipping when he paſſed 


over into Britain, and what is the exact ſituation of the place, 


which in his writings he calls Iccius Portus. 

Concerning this minute piece of hiſtory there are above 
twenty different writers, and no leſs than twelve opinions of 
learned men that are directly oppoſite to each other, and ſome 
of theſe ſo puzzling and difficult, that the learned Hutterus 
declares he cannot fix upon the true account. Even Cella- 
rius, the moſt judicious geographer among the moderns, con- 
feſſes himſelf unable to decide the controverſy. I ſhall not 
here undertake to examine the ſeveral opinions of thoſe many 
writers, but to avoid prolixity, ſhall only take notice of ſuch 
as ſeem to be moſt rational, and ſubmit my remarks to the 
reader's judgment. The 1ft I ſhall mention is Adrian Vale- 
fius, who ſaith Cæſar ſet out from Eſtaples, a port at the 
mouth of the river Quantia. 2d. Malbranche, in his Notitia 
Morinorum, places his haven ſomewhere between Calais and 
Sandgate, but does not fix the place. 3d. Abraham Or- 
telius, a geographer of note, is wavering and uncertain, 
but ſeems inclined to believe it was Calais, and in this he is 
followed by Hadrian Junius in his Animadverfiones. But to 
this it is replied by a ſkilful antiquary, cited by Camden, that 
Calais 1s no very ancient town, and was no more than a ſmall 
village, until it was walled about by Philip earl of * 
not many years before the Engliſh became maſters of it. 
4th. James Chiflet fancies there were but two ports of that 
name, the firſt at Mardyke near Graveline, the other at Sithin, 
now called St, Omar. 

Our learned antiquary Somner, who embraced the opinion 
of Cluverius, has written a curious differtation againſt this 
conjecture of Chiflet, and entirely deſtroys it, by ſhewing 
that St. Omar, where he would fix Iccius Portus, was in the 
country of the Attrebates, or the diſtrict of Arras; whereas 
it is certain from Cæſar, that Iccius was in the territory of 
the Morini, now called the Seigneurerie of Bologne. But 
the two opinions that carry the greateſt air of probability, and 
ſeem to bid the faireſt for the truth are thoſe of Cluverius 
and Camden. The firſt of theſe, who is followed by Joſeph 
Scaliger, Velſerus, Bergarius and Sampſon, aflerts that Iccius 
Portus was the town of Geſſoriacum, which has fince been 
called Boulogne, and to prove this he brings the teſtimonies 
of Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, Mela, and Olvmpiodorus, who 
all agree this was the moſt convenient and almoſt the only 
port on the coaſt of the Morini. To confirm this, it is added, 
that all the great military roads directly tend to that ſtation. 
But to this it is anſwered, 1ſt. that Geſſoriacum was not the 
only port upon that coaſt, for Cæſar himſelf ſpeaks of two be- 
{\des, which he calls the Portus inferior and ſuperior. But 
2dly, as to the proof drawn from the military ways, it is re- 
plied, that this will not bear any great ſtreſs, ſince thoſe roads 
were not made at the time of Cæſar's expedition, but finiſhed 
and compleated by Auguſtus, for the conveniency of thoſe 
that travelled from Gaul into Britain. gdly, Cæſar himſelf 
lays expreſly, that he took the ſhorteſt courſe, and failed 
from the neareſt place to the Britiſh coaſt; now it is cer- 
tain there are two places nearer England than Boulogne, 
Witſand and Blackneſſe. 4thly, What I lay much ſtreſs upon 
is, the filence of all that have written of this paſſage of Cæſar 
into Britain, For can it be conceived that neither Strabo 


* Theſe diſſertations were communicated to the tranſlator by Mr De la 
Motte, late rector of Kettering in Northamptonſhire, and inſerted here to 
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nor Ptolemy, nor Cæſar himſelf, who twice names the 
place that he failed from; that not one of theſe, I ſay ſhould 
make the leaſt mention of Gefloriacum, but all agree in the 
name of Iccius Portus. I ſhall add but two obſervations 
more, which I think have not yet been made upon this ſub- 
je&. The 1ſt. is, that according to the hypotheſis of Clu- 
verius, this place in proceſs of time muſt have had no leſs 
than three different names, Iccius Portus, Geſſoriacum and 
Boulogne. That Gefforiacum loſt its name and was called 
Boulogne, about the time of Conſtantine, is what 1s agreed 
upon by the learned. But that it had not changed its name in 
the time of the emperor Claudius, who lived about eighty- 
four years after Julius Cæſar, we are aſſured from Suetonius ®, 
who ſaith, that emperor ſet out from Geſſoriacum for his ex- 
pedition to Britain, I conceive therefore that thoſe writers 
who fide with Cluverius to prove their point, ſhould ſhew the 
time when this port loſt the name of Iccius, and came to be 
called Geſſoriacum; a matter, I dare ſay, they will find very 
difficult to perform. As to what Cluverius faith, that it 1s 
probable Claudius choſe to ſail to Britain from the ſame port 
Czſar had done before, this is a bare preſumption, and 
by no means conclufive, fince it is poſſible. from Cæſar's time 
the port of Boulogne may have been made more uſeful and 
convenient for a numerous fleet. My other remark 1s, that 
the crowd of authors produced by Cluverius and other 
writers to ſhew the antiquity and commodiouſneſs of Geſſori- 
acum, ſeems to make againſt themſelves, and to deſtroy their 
own hypotheſis, ſince it cannot be imagined that among thoſe 
many writers that ſpeak ſo honourably of that place, not one 
of them ſhould ſay nor even ſo much as hint, that it was for- 
merly called Iccius Portus, and was the place whence Cæſar 
ſailed into Britain, which would have added honour and cre- 
dit to the place, 

Theſe proofs, I conceive, are ſufficient to deſtroy Cluverius's 
conjecture, and to make one incline to the opinion of Cam- 
den, who fixes Iccius Portus at a place upon that coaſt now 
called Witſand. For 1ſt, it was nearer Britain than Boulogne, 
and by conſequence better anſwers the deſcription that Cæſar 
himſelf gives of his expedition, namely, that he took the 
ſhorteſt paſſage between the Morini and the Britiſh coaſt, 
2dly, There are not wanting military ways leading from 
Boulogne to Witſand. But fince it is likely that thoſe roads 
are of a later date than Cæſar's invaſion, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs 
on that argument here. 3dly, Camden produces two reaſons 
that ſeem to carry much weight along with them, to ſhew 
that this was the uſual and common paſſage from Gaul to 
Britain. The 1ſt, from ſome grounds in Kent called 
copper-lands, which the lord held ot the crown by the tenure 
of holding up the king's head, when he croſſed the ſea from 
Dover to Witſand. 2dly, That when Lewis the younger, kin 
of France came over in pilgrimage to viſit the tomb o 
Thomas of Canterbury, he begged of that ſaint,. by way of 
humble interceſſion, that no pafſenger might be loſt and ſhip- 
wrecked in ſailing from Witſand to Dover; as who ſhould ſay 
that at that time this was the uſual paſſage to and fro. Nei- 
ther in truth, adds he, is the narrow ſea any where elſe more 
ſtreightened. De Thielle, a learned man in Germany (who 
has lately publiſhed ſome diſſertations upon ſeveral parts 
of the Britiſh hiſtory, and among the reſt upon theſe paſſages 
of Cæſar into Britain) takes up Camden here, and charges him 
with a great miſtake in aſſigning to Lewis IX. this fact, that 
really belongs to Lewis VII. who was the perſon that came to 
viſit the ſhrine of Becket at Canterbury. The relation of 


avoid breaking in upon the ſubjects of the next volume, 
o Suctonius in vita Claudii, 
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Camden (faith he) is true, if he had not miſtaken Lewis 
IX. for Lewis VII. and aſcribed to the great grandſon, that 
which happened to the great grandfather ©,” I was ſurpriſed 
a writer of Mr. Camden's exactneſs ſhould be guilty of ſuch a 
miſtake, and conſulted his Britannia. I do not know what 
edition de Thiclle made uſe of, but in mine which is about 
one hundred and twenty-three years old, the matter ſtands 
right and exact; there is not one word of St. Lewis, but 
Lewis the VIIth. or younger is exprefly mentioned, as the 
prince that made that pilgrimage, and put up his petition to 
the ſaint. The learned Du Cange, who embraced Camden's 
opinion, carries the point ſtill higher. He ſaith the port of 
Witſand was fo remarkable for being the uſual paſſage be- 
tween Britain and Gaul, that though it was ſituated in this 
laſt country, yet it was called Portus Britannicus. He far- 
ther quotes an Arabian writer in the fourteenth century, who 
ſaith, it was uſual to fail for Britain from the town of Wit- 
ſand d. And in the preceding century Gulielmus Gemeti— 
cenſis, a writer of note, ſpeaking of the return of Alfred, 
brother to St. Edward, from France into England, faith he 
went to the port of Witſand® and thence ſailed to Dover. 
Gulielmus Pictavienſis, who was chaplain to William I. came 
with him into England, and has written the lite and actions 
of that conqueror, ſpeaking of this ſame voyage of Alfred 
into England expreſly ſaith, He came to Dover, having 
taken ſhip at Iccius Portus .“ If theſe words do not come 
to a full proof of Camden's hypotheſis, they will at leaſt ſerve 
to ſhew what were the opinions of learned men at that time. 
If this point be once fairly ſettled, it will give light to ſome 
paſſiges in Cæſar's Commentaries, and will clear up what he 
-means by the Portus ſuperior and inferior, which muſt be 
Boulogne and Calais; between which is ſituated the port of 
Witſand, which it is likely had its name, not from the word 
Itius, as Camden by a very far-fetched etymology ſeems to 
infinuate, but from what the poet calls Candentia litora, from 
the brightneſs of the coaſt, and the whiteneſs of the ſand, 
Since the writing of this, I find the biſhop of London has 
publiſhed a diſſertation upon this ſubject, prefixed to thoſe 
of Somner and Du Cange. But as it is very ſcarce, and I 
could not get a fight of it, I fear this piece of mine may be 
ery defective for want of it. 

As there is ſuch diverfity of opinions concerning the paſſage 
of Cæſar into Britain, fo the writers have been much divided 
about the reaſon and motive that induced him to that invaſion. 
Some have imputed it to revenge; others to covetouſneſs 
and the love of riches, and others, laſtly, to ambition, and 
defire of glory. The 1 of theſe reaſons is given by Cæſar 
himſelf, who ſaith®, “he was aſſured that the Britons ſent 
ſuccours to the Gauls in almoſt all their wars againſt the Ro- 
mans,” for which he deſigned to puniſh them, and to hinder 
them for the future from oppoting the Roman arms and 
aſſiſting their enemies. Suetonius gives an odd account of 
the deſign of Cæſar's expedition into Britain. He ſaith, it 
was in hopes of getting Britiſh pearls, which he was very fond 
of, and uſed to compare their weight by poiſing them in his 
hand. Several writers have ſpoken of theſe Britiſh precious 
ſtones, Marbodzus, a French poet in the eleventh century, 
mentions them with great encomium in theſe words, 


Gignit & inſignes antiqua Britannia Gemmas. 


But this is rather to be taken for a poctical flight than as real 
matter of fact. For Tacitus, in his deſcription of Britain, 
ſpeaks far otherwiſe of them. He ſaith, ** the Britons have 
ſome pearls upon their coaſt, but they were not of much 
value, being of a browniſh and livid colour, which ſome im- 
pute to the want of art in gathering the oyſters, and the not 


— 


Illuſtr. Controverſ. page 6. 
Ex lac urbe Vadiſaut conſcenduntur naves adeuntes Inſulam Angliam. 
Aldriſi. 


* Porturn Witſand petiit, & hac trans fretans Doroberniam venit. 

Doroberniam venit Alvredus trauſvectus ex Porto Iccio. 

s Cæſar Bell. Gall. lib. 4. cap. 20. 

* Plin, hiſt. nat. lib. 9. c. 35. 

| The famous Chriſtopher Columbus, in his diſcovery of America, made 
a wiſe and prudent uſe of his knowledge of nature. For being diſtreſſed for 


want of water and proviſions, he came to the coaſt of Jamaica, and begged 
relief of the natives, which they refuſed to give him; upon which he 
threatened them with God's anger and a plague, and as a proof of what 
he ſaid, he told them that ſuch a day there would be a total eclipſe of the 
fan, and an univerſal darkneſs an the earth. This they ſlighted and laughed 


tearing them alive from the rocks, as they did about the 
Red- ſea; whereas the Britons had only ſuch as were by the 
tide caſt upon the ſhore. But he rather believes the defe& 
to lie in the pearl itſelf, than in the want of {kill in the fiſher. 
men, or of covetouſneſs in the traders.” Another Latin 
writer and a great ſearcher into nature, Pliny the elder 
ſpeaks very ſlightingly of them. He ſaithb, they were ſmall 
and of a bad colour, but that nevertheleſs Cæſar had made 
a breaſt-plate of them which he conſecrated to Venus, with 
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Roman glory and the conqueſts of Cæſar; as he himſelf re. 
lates it. The moon, it ſeems, was then in the full, when 
that planet occaſions greater ebbs and floods in the ocean. 
This was what the Romans (who were only uſed to fail on 
the Mediterranean, which has not any ſet and regular tides) 
were not acquainted with; ſo when they ſaw the ſea ebbing 
and retiring from their ſhips, which they took to be a ſtrata- 
gem of their enemies, they gave themſelves up for loſt, and 
were fo frighted and confounded, that ſcarce the courage and 
conduct of Cæſar could prevent their overthrow. So uſeful 
is the knowledge of nature in carrying on the greateſt enter- 
prizes. It was the want of this, the ſurpriſe of an eclipſe, 
and the 1gnorance of its cauſe, that amazed and terrified Ni- 
clas the Athenian, cut off his retreat from Sicily, betrayed 
him and his army into the hands of their enemies, and proved 
a fatal ſtroke to Athens, and the utter ruin of that once no- 
ble ſtate. Thus in the holy wars carried on in Egypt, a nu- 
merous army of the braveſt men in Chriſtendom', for want of 
knowing what every Egyptian might have told them, the 
courſe and time of the oyerflowing of the Nile, were led up 
to the neck in that river, and forced to yield to their enemies 
without ſtriking a ſtroke, This, faith a fine writer*, was 
occaſioned by the ſtupidity of the cardinal! who commanded 
them. If he had been lefs ſkillful in the ſchoolman, and more 
in nature, that dreadful diſaſter had never happened. 

But to return to Cæſar. Had he been foiled in his attempt, 
and himſelf and army entirely deſtroyed, it is hard to ſay 
which would have been the greateſt ſufferers, the Romans or 
the Britons, fince it was this invaſion that firft brought arts 
and ſciences into this nation, and began to ſoften and poliſh 
that wild and ſavage people. What was thus happily begun by 
Cæſar, was carried on and completed by Julius Agricola in 
his Britiſh Expedition. That excellent man, in order to 
ſoften the fierce and warlike temper of the people, uſed the 
ſubdued provinces with all clemency and kindneſs, exhorted 
them to leave their wild manner of living, to build regular 
houſes, and- to erect temples and places of judicature; and 
by encouraging the diligent, and reproving the flothful, he 
brought them to a more civilized life, and gave them a reliſh 
for arts and ſciences. The ſons of their princes and nobles. 
he took care to train up and educate after the Roman man- 
ner, and to inſtruct them in the liberal arts; and by com- 
mending their ſtudies and genius, and by perferring them 
to thoſe of the Gauls, he fired them with a noble emulation 
to excel their neighbours, and thus by degrees . engaged 
them that ſcorned to learn the Latin tongue before, to at- 
tempt to imitate and attain to the Roman cloquence, 


at at firſt, But when they found it happened juſt as he had foretold it, they 
came and begged his pardon, and aftorded him all the refreſhment he 
defired, 

k Sprat's hiſt. of the Roy. Soc. &c. 

This cardinal was Albano the pope's legate, who in the year 1220, 
againſt the advice of all the generals, marched the Chriſtian army berween 
the branches of the river Nile, which overflowing they found themſelves 
cooped up in an ifland without any hopes of ſubfiiting there, or eſcaping 
out of it, This ſad diſaſter was ſoon followed by hunger and want of pro- 
viſions. So the army, ready to ſtarve, was forced to make a truce with the 
infidels for eight years, and in order to purchaſe bread to ſubſiſt withal, the 
Chriſtians were obliged to abandon the new conqueſt of Damietta, and to 
deliver all the ſlaves and priſoners that were at Ptolemais and Tyre. 
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ATION II. 


Of the Native Place of CONSTANTINE the Great. 


T is a juſt obſervation of the Latin poet, that the love of 

our native ſoil carries ſuch charms and pleaſures along 
with it, that it is impoſſible ever to forget it. The Roman 
orator enjoins this national love as an indiſpenſable duty, and 
carries it to ſuch a height as deſerving a place next to our 
love and devotion to the gods: The gods (faith he) do 
juſtly claim our firſt offices; the next belong to the place 
that gave us breath : and when theſe ends are ſerved, the 
laſt duties are then due to ourſelves®.” But though this 


love of our country is ſo ſtrongly riveted in our natures, and 


withal is ſo praiſe-worthy and commendable, yet when it is 
ſtretched too far, it may be carried to a blameable exceſs, 
and degenerate into vanity, forgeries, and lies. When this 
national ſpirit ſtrongly poſſeſſes an hiſtorian, it will ſtrangely 
biaſs and per vert him, will make him ſtick at nothing that 
tends to the honour of his country, will ſet him upon de- 
fending and mantaining old errors and fables, and ſpreading 
and inventing new ones. There ever were, and ever will be 
partial writers and zealous men, who make no ſcruple to 
trump up falſe records and fabulous ſtories, and think it a 
merit to lie for the honour of their country. Of the force of 
this national biaſs, there is not perhaps a greater inſtance in 
hiſtory than that which I propoſe at preſent to examine, 
namely, the native place of Conſtantine. To have given 
birth to ſo great a prince, who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
Chriſtian emperoré, has been thought ſo honourable to 
a nation, that moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians for about fix 
hundred years have claimed that prince as their countryman, 
and have afferted that he was born in Britain. How juſtly 
grounded their aſſertions are, will, I hope appear in the 
tequel of theſe papers. 

But to obſerve ſome method, and to ſet this matter in as 
clear a light as I can, I ſhall impartially examine the ſeveral 
opinions of the writers concerning this great prince. The 
firſt I ſhall mention is that of Nicephorus Calixtus, who re- 
lates that Conſtantine was born at Depranum in Bythinia. 
But as he is a writer of flender credit and very careleſs, it is 
probable he miſtook a pailage in Procopius, who faith that 
prince had his nurfing or breeding at Drepanum; and ſo took 
that for the place of his birth, which was only that of his edu- 
cation. Secondly, the famous Meurſius affirms that France 
was the country that gave birth to Conſtantine. But as his 
conjecture is grounded upon a place in the writings of Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenitus, which I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
fider preſently, I ſhall ſay no more of it in this place. The 
third opinion is that of Livincius, who fixes this prince's birth at 
Tharſus: but this is likewiſe founded on a miſtake or falſe 
reading of Tharſus inſtead of Naittus, in the famous paſſage 
of Julius Firmicus Maternus, which I ſhall alſo examine in 
tac ſequel ; for it appears by two MSS. of that writer produced 
by Camden, that Naiſſus, and not Tharſus, is the true reading 
in that place, The fourth opinion, and which has the greateſt 
vogue is, that he was born in Britain: this has been atteſted 
by the hiſtorians for about fix hundred years, particularly by 
Henry of Huntington, William of Malmſbury, Johannes of 
Saliſburv, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Fitz-Stephens, Ne— 
cham the poet, Camden, Uſher, Stillingflcet, Fuller, and Collier. 

But tho? all theſe writers agree in making him a native of 
Britain, yet are they divided as to the particular place that 
gave him birth; and as ſeveral cities conteaded for the honour 
of Homer's nativity, ſo no leſs than three towns in England 


2 Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos 
Detinet, immemotes nec finit eſſe ſui, Ovid, 
d Prima noſtra diis, ſecunda patriæ noſtræ, tertia demum nobis debentur, 
Tul. de Oilic, f ; 
I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe there is fome doubt about it. For Euſebius 
and St, Jerome reckon Philip the firit Chriſtian emperor, The former 
of theſe writers exprefly atlirms that he was baptized by Fabian biſhop 
of Rome, who ſome time after, as he came to receive the communion, 
denied him entrance into the church, till he had done penance for 
fome crimes that were laid to his charge. Some learned men have de- 
nied the truth of this fact, as not being likely that his heathen ſubjects 
jects would have ſuffered him to reign, To which it is replied, that his 
converſion was ſecret, and only known to the biſhop and a tew Chriſtians: 
beſides, the favours he ſhewed to that religion, the many good laws and re- 
gulations he made in the empire, and the letters which Origen wrote to him 
and his empreſs (which St. Jerome ſaith were extant in his time) ſeem to give 
great probability to the account, Laſtly, it muſt be owned, the authority of 
two ſuch writers Euſebius and St. Jerome muſt needs cagry' very great weighs 
4 along with it. 


put in their claim for the birth of Conſtantine. Firſt, the 
Engliſh embaſſadors at the council of Conſtance, when they 
were ſoliciting that aſſembly that Britain ſhould be declared a 
nation as well as France, and as ſuch have a vote in the 
council, and not be flung into Germany, as they were before. 
Among other arguments to ſupport their claim, one is, that 
the emperor Conſtantine was born at York in Britain. Se- 
condly, Fitz-Stephens, an ancient writer, who lived in the 
time of Henry II. and was chaplain and attendant to Thomas 
Becket, in his Deſcription of London, aſſigns the honour of 
this prince's birth to that metropolis. Thirdly and laſtly, 
Fuller quotes Camden as affirming that he was a native of 
Colcheſter in Eſſex: but his quotation is wrong; all that 
this antiquary faith, is that the inhabitants affirm that Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine, was born there, and then quotes 
a tetraſtic of Necham, in which that poet aſſerts that bright 
ſtar®, meaning Conſtantine, firſt appeared in Britain. Which 
of theſe three towns have the beſt title to this honour, I will 
not pretend to decide. But I believe, upon a fair and impar- 
tial hearing, their claim will appear to be equal, and that 
neither of them has any juſt title to the birth of that mo- 
narch. 

But to proceed; of all the writers I have named above, that 
maintain the Britiſh nativity of Conſtantine, I ſhall chiefly 
confine myſelf to Camden, becauſe he has treated expreſly 
of this matter, has waded into the diſpute deeper than any 

ther writer, and entered the liſts with a formidable adver- 
ſary, the great Lipſius of Louvain. And firſt it muſt be con- 
feſſed Camden has ſomewhat raſhly and unwarily declared, 
that all the writers that have ſpoken of the birth of this prince 
(excepting two indifferent Greek writers, Nicephorus and 
Cedrenus) have been unanimous as to his Britith original. 
How ungarded this aflertion is, will appear in the ſequel of 
this eſſay. Stillingſlcet ſeems to be of the ſame opinion as 
Camden; for having quoted after him Eumenius the pane= 
gyriſt, he ſaith, © This one teſtimony of the panegyriſt weighs 
more with me than ten Nicephoruſes and Cedrenuſes, who 
ſay Conſtantine was born in the caſt.” But ſure this learned 
man muſt have ſeen the teſtimonies of Julius Firmicus, of 
Gothrofredus, of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, and of the an- 
cient anonymous writer which I ſhall preſently produce. The 
firſt argument Camden makes uſe of, is this pattage of Eume- 
nius in his harangue to Conſtantine : © Oh happy Britain, and 
bleſſed above all other lands, which firſt beheld Conſtantine 
Ceſar,” To give this argument all the fair play I can, I 
ſhall add another quoted by the learned Uſher, out of another 
panegyriſt upon Conſtantine's marriage, who addreſſing the 
emperor, and mentioning his father Conſtantius, hath theſe 
words: He reſtored Britain to its liberty, but you have 
honoured it by your being born there.” To Caniden's quo- 
tation Lipſius replied, that theſe and ſuch Ike cxpreffions 
ought not to be underſtood of his nativity, but of his inaugu- 
ration or acceſhon to the imperial dignity, This is a true 
and juſt reply, and will ſerve to anſwer the other paſſage cited 
by Uſher and Baronius; for it is certain that the Natales, or 
Birth-days of the emperors, were of two forts; the Genuinus 
Natalis, the Natural Birth-day, and the Natalis Imperii, the 
Acceſſion or Inauguration-day. Gothofredus, one of the 
greateſt civilians of his age, proves this undeniably by ſeveral 
laws in the Code of Theodoſius and other ancient writers: of 
theſe I fhall quote but one, which is full and home to the 


4 Thielle faith they claimed the precedency before thoſe of Caſtile and 
France, but this is a miſtake, They gave ſome pretty odd reaſons to ſup- 
port their pretenſions, as that the Englith had no lets than eight kingdoms, 
England, Scotland, Wales, who are all united to Great Britain, Lreland, 
and four other kingdoms bordering upon England: but the moſt extraordi- 
nary argument of all was, That France made uſe of but one language, where- 
as England has no leſs than five or fix, the Engliſh, the Scotch, the Weiſh, 
the Iriſh, the Gaicon, and the Corniſh tongues, 

e© Effulfit ſidus vitæ, Colceſtria numen 
Septem chmatibus lux radioſa dedit. 
Sidus erat Conſtantinus, decus imperiale, 
Serviit huic flexo poplite Roma potens. 
Which Camden thus tranſlates, 


From out of thee, O Colcheſter, there ſhone a ſtar of life, 

The rays whereof to climates ſeven gave great and glorious light, 
2 % . 1 0 

This ſtar was Conſtantine the great, that noble emperor, 

Whom Rome in all obedience lay poritrate to adore, 


Camd. 461 Edit. 1610. 
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point,“ I would have (faith Theodofius!) the ſame reverence 
paid to my days, whether that of my birth or of my acceſſion 
to the empire.” This alſo appears by many old calendars, 
where the acceſſion of princes is called Natalis Imperii. This 
Gothofred applies to the preſent caſe, and maintains that when 
it is ſaid by ancient writers that Conſtantine was born in Britain, 
it is to be underſtood, according to this diſtinction, to mean 
his Imperial Birth-day, and not his Natural one. In this he 
is followed by the learned Bingham®, who throws off the bias 
of national love, joins iſſue with Lipfius and Gothofredus, 
and doth not ſeruple to own that thele paſſages are not to be 
underſtood of his real Birth, but of his Coming to the Empire : 
not of his Breathing the firſt Air in Britain, but of his Re- 
ceiving the Imperial Purple there. 

The laſt opinion, and which carries the greateſt marks of 
truth, is, that Conſtantine was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, now 
called Niſſa in Servia, In this ſeveral authors are agreed, 
who could not be biaſſed by the love of their country, nor 
have regard to any thing but the truth : the writers I mean 
are Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus, Julius Firmicus, Stepha- 
nus de Urbibus, and an ancient anonymous writer publiſhed 
by Valeſius. This laſt author hath theſe words:“ Conſtan- 
tine was born of a very mean woman at Naiſſus, and bred up 
there ; which town he afterwards adorned with great magni- 
ficence.” The laſt I ſhall mention is Cedrenus, who, though 
he docs not name the very town, agrees with theſe other writers 
as to the country : he ſaith he was born near a town in Dacia. 
So that Camden was ftrangely miſtaken, when he declared 
that all that had written of the birth of this prince, ex- 
cepting two indifferent Greek hiſtorians, had been unanimous 
as to his Britiſh original, ; 

Of theſe four writers Iſhall chiefly inſiſt upon the teſtimo- 
nies of the two firſt, Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus and Ju- 
lius Firmicus, becauſe they are full and to the purpoſe, and 
have given fome exerciſe to the critics, The firſt of theſe, in 
his book De Adminiſtrando Imperio, mentions an order of 
Conſtantine the Great that was to be ſeen upon the altar of 
the church of St. Sophia, the purport of which was, that for 
the future no Roman emperor ſhould intermarry with any fo- 
reigner, unleſs with the Franks, who were excepted upon 
the account of Conſtantine the Great's being born in thoſe 
parts. To this Camden and Collier reply, “ That it is very 
well known the latter Greeks comprehended all the weſtern 
Europeans under the name of Franks, which is the language 
of the Turks at this day.” Whence Collier draws the in- 
ference, that it will follow he was born in Britain, becauſe no 
other weſtern country in Europe pretended to that honour. TI have 
given his very words, that the reader may make the better 
judgment of the force of bis argument : I am ſurprized thoſe 
two learned men ſhould not know how many writers have fixed 
his birth in another country, I mean in Dacia, now called 
Servia, where the inhabitants went by the name of Franks. 
To make their aſſertion good, they ſhould have produced one 
ſingle paſſage at leaſt from ſome good writer, where Britain 
had been called the country of the Franks, which they have 
not done, and I dare ſay were not able to do. But let this paſs 
for nothing, and let Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus be his own 
interpreter, and who can be a better? This author then in 
another place expreſly ſays, © Naiſſus is the country or birth- 
place of Conſtantine the Great.” It is ſurprizing that Lipſius 
and other learned men ſhould have overlooked ſo preciſe a 
paſſage, and which tended fo directly ro eſtabliſh their opinion. 
Nor is Julius Firmicus leſs clear and expreſs in this matter; 
his words are theſe: “ Our lord and emperor of the whole 
world, a pious, fortunate, and prudent prince, who to de- 
liver the world from, &c. was born at Naiſſus, from his 
youth keeping the reins of the government,” &c, Then he 
adds by way of wiſh or prayer, “ And you Venus and Mer- 
cury, that are the faithful attendants on the Sun, grant that 
the great prince Conſtantine, and his invincible children our 
Cæſars, may govern our poſterity, and their ſucceſſors for a 
long continuation of ages.” Now the great difficulty that 
gravelled Camden, and which he could not get over, lies in 
theſe words, “his invincible children,” &c, For it is certain 


t « Parem neceſſe eſt haberi reverentiam noſtris etiam diebus qui vel lucis 
auſpicia vel Ortus unperit pertulerunt,” Where is it to be obſerved that the 
word in the Codex, Ortus, is the very ſame the panegyriſt makes uſe of, 
viz. Otiundo. 

The ſame learned man remarks that in the like manner they celebrated in 
the primitive church the Natales Epiſcopi, or Epiſcopatus, which denoted 
not the days of their natural birth, nor yet the days of their death, as in the 
cate of martyrs, but the days of their ordination or nativity to the epiſcopal 
oflice or throne of the church, That ſuch days (faith he) were obſerved as 
anniverſary feſtivals I have ſhewn before, out of St. Auſtin's and Leo's Ho- 
milies, which were preached by them on theſe occafions, To which. I ſhall 
bere add what St. Auitin faith of the Dona ſtis, to that they agreed with the 
church in this practice, For though Optatus Gildonianus, one of their bi- 
ſhops, was a very bate man, yet they made no ſeruple to obterve his nativity, 
the: anmveriary of his ordiuation, with great fulcmnity, honouring him with 
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that Conſtantius, whom he would have to be the emperor 
meant here, had no children at all. To ſolve this, he replics 
and Collier after him, that it is poſſible that the author might 
mean Gallus and Julian, who, when they were declared Cæ. 
lars, were adopted by the emperor, and ſo might be properly 
called his children, according to the cuſtom of thoſe day; 
But, with ſubmiſſion to Camden, I ſay it is not poſſible; for 
at that time there were not two Cæſars, and perhaps not one 
in the Roman empire: for the year that Firmicus publiſhed 
his book of Aſtronomy (I ſay publiſhed, for it appears by 
the preface h it was written in the time of Conſtantine) that 
very year, I ſay, if my chronology deceive me not, Gallus! 
died, and Julian was not declared Cæſar till the ſucceedins 
year, I wonder neither Lipſius nor any other of thoſe th. 


fide with him, ' ſhould take any notice of this calculation, 


which ſo effectually deſtroys Camden's conjecture. 

That learned antiquary finding the weakneſs of his argu— 
ment, has recourſe to another ſhift; he fancies Cæſar's and 
emperor's children in nubibus, and faith this might be a vow 
or prayer for children which that emperor might have hereaf- 
ter. But I believe noone that caſts his eye upon the original 
of Firmicus, will think theſe words by any ftrain can be war. 
ed to ſuch a ſenſe, Sure a man muſt be much at a loſs for arou. 
ment, that can take up with ſuch a one as this. : 

The laſt proof of Lipfius againſt the Britiſh nativity of 
Conſtantine, and which ſeems to carry much weight along 
with it, is the profound filence of Bede in this particular : 
* Would not (ſays he) the antient Bede have favoured the 
glory of his nation? and would he have ſuppreſſed a thing 
that is ſo honourable to it.” © To this it may be replied 
(lays Collier) that Bede being a Saxon, was not fo nearly 
concerned in the Britiſh honour. And if we conſider this 
author we ſhall find him touch but briefly upon the Britiſh 
church-hiſtory. Indeed the Saxons at their firſt coming 
had no good underſtanding with the natives, and therefore 
we need not wonder if they were leſs diligent in ſearch- 
ing for records, and dilating upon the advantages of a 
nation which they did not fancy.” But though Collier 
diſclaims the authority and evidence of a Saxon writer when 
it is againſt him, he makes no ſcruple of quoting one, and 
inſiſting upon him, when he happens to be on his fide; for in 
the ſame page where he ſpeaks ſo ſlightingly of the Saxons, 
he quotes a writer of that very nation as affirming, in the 
Life of Helena, that ſhe was a perſon of great quality, and 
that Conſtantine her ſon was born in Britain. So that all 
writers of that nation, it ſeems, were not biafled againſt the 
Britons. But to return to the filence of Bede; can it be 
ſuppoſed that a perſon of Bede's learning and knowledge in 
antiquity, ſhould be ignorant of fo remarkable an event that 
happened in his own country ; and if he did know it, can 
it be imagined that ſo pious and good a man, ſuch a venerablc 
father (for that was the epithet ł he was diſtinguiſhed by, from 
the other doctors of the church) would have been guilty of 
ſuch a low piece of malice, as out of ſpleen to the Britons to 
conceal a particular, which redounded to the honour of that 
country where he received his birth. Allowing he was a 
Saxon, yet he was a native of England, born at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, or near it, and as ſuch could not but be zealous 
for the honour of it. The natural love men have for the 
place of their birth could not have ſuffered him to conceal 2 
thing that was ſo honourable to it, eſpecially when he had 
once ſo fair an opportunity of ſpeaking of it, I mean where 
he relates, from Eutropius, that Conſtantine was declared 
emperor in Britain; thea without doubt (had it been true) he 
would have ſaid that prince was inveſted with the imperial 
purple in the ſame country where he received his firſt breath. 
So that his filence in this particular is ſo far from being cri- 
minal, as theſe writers inſinuate, that it is rather to be com- 
mended, and ſhews that he preferred the cauſe of truth to the 
honour and the love of his country. What I have ſaid on 
this ſubject I hope may ſerve to ſet the matter in a clear light, 
and to prove that the writers I have quoted have been like 
Poggius |, better patriots than hiſtorians, and have had 4 
greater regard to their country than to truth. But of all I 


the Kiſs of peace, in the midſt of the holy myſteries, and mutually giving and 
receiving the Euchariſt from him; which circumſtances plainly fhew, that by 
his Natalitials nothing can be meant but the anniverſary of his ordination ; 
when It was uſual for a biſhop to invite his neighbouring biſhops to join in the 
ſolemnity with him, it was obſerved by reading prayers. pſalmody, preaching, 
and receiving the Euchariſt, as in other ſolemu teſtivals, Bingham, 

„ Thielle Illuſtres Controverſ. p. 14. 

Anno Domini 354. | 

* The reaſon of this epithet is not well known. The moſt probable ſeems 
to be this, that as they read his works in his life-time, they did not care to 
call him Saint, but only Venerable. But he was called Saint by ſom, 
Bleſſed by others. Vide Du Pin. VIII. Cent. ſub init. p. 8 5. Amit. edit. 

| Poggius lived in the fifteenth century: he was ſecretary to the popes 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V. and enjoyed the ſame poſt afterwat ds undet 
the republic of Florence, He had yery great knowledge in the Greek and 
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wonder moſt at Collier, who lived under a greater light, had the 
advantage of ſome new diſcoveries, and had ſeen thoſe writers 
that were unknown to Camden and the learned men of that 
age, ſuch as Gothofred, the anonymous writer publiſhed by 
Valefius, Milton's Hiſtory of England, and F. Pagi's diſſer- 
tation on this ſubject in his criticiſms upon Baronius. But 
what uſe does he make of them, and how does he diſmiſs 
the matter ? After putting Camden's proofs in the fulleſt light, 
and inforcing them to the utmoſt of his power, he concludes 
in this manner, But all theſe reaſons and authorities will 
not ſatisfy ſome modern authors, who are of opinion that 
Conſtantine the great was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, now 
called Niſſa in Servia.” But a fair hiſtorian would not have 
ſtopped here, he would have produced the proofs and argu- 
ments of theſe modern authors, and then have left it to the 
judgment of the reader. But ſome writers have been more 
ingenuous, and have not ſuffered themſelves to be borne down 
by the tide of national bias, Firſt, Mr. Rapin relates that 
ſome believe that Conſtantine was born in England, and that 
his mother Helena was daughter of Coel, king of Colcheſter ; 
but this, he ſaith, has nothing but conjecture to ſupport it: 
this was not ſaying enough : he might have added, that theſe 
conjectures were entirely groundleis. Secondly, Milton, in 


Roman languages, but was a little too keen and ſatirical in his writings. He 
wrote in elegant Latin the Hiſtory of Florence, which wants nothing to re- 
commend it but fidelity and truth. This gave occaſion to the diſtich which 
Sanazarius made upon him for his partiality. 


T v. 


his Hiſtory of England, continued to the Norman conqueſt, is 
more full and expreſs ; his words are theſe : * There goes a 
fame; and that ſeconded by moſt of our own hiſtorians (though 
not thoſe the ancienteſt) that Conſtantine was born'in this 
iſland, his mother Helena the daughter of Coilus, a Britiſh 
prince, not ſure the father of king Lucius, whoſe ſiſter ſhe 
muſt then be ; for that would detect her too old by a hun- 
dred years to be the mother of Conſtantine. But to ſolve 
this incoherence, another Coilus is feigned to be then earl of 
Colcheſter. To this therefore the Roman authors give no 
teſtimony, except a paſſage or two in the panegyrics, about 
the ſenſe whereof much is argued. Others neareſt to thoſe 
times clear the doubt, and write him certainly born of He- 
lena, a woman meanly born at Naiſſus w in Dardania.“ Thirdly 
and laſtly, let us hear the learned Dr. Bingham, author of the 
Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, one of the beſt and 
moſt impartial books that has been publiſhed in the nation 
for theſe two hundred years. He entirely gives up the point: 
he affirms that Conſtantine was born at Naiflus, and that F. 
Pagi has undeniably proved it againſt Baronius and other 
writers, who miſtaking his inauguration, or imperial birth, 


for his natural one, haye concluded from thence that he was 
born in Britain n. 


Dum patriam laudat, lacerat dum Poggius hoſtem, 
Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonus hiſtoricus; 
m Milton. Ed. Kennet, p. 42. 
» Bingham's Antiq. lib, xx, cap. i. $ 4. 


Of HELENA, Mother to CONSTANTINE the Great; 


| I the birth of Conſtantine in Britain be once fairly diſ- 


proved, the account that Camden faith the inhabitants of 
Colcheſter give of his mother Helena, that ſhe was born at 
that place, and was a daughter of Coel king of that country, 


muſt of neceſſity fall to the ground, and return to the land of 


fables and legends from whence it came. The truth is, it is 
almoſt as difficult to ſettle the nativity of the mother, as the 
birth-place of the ſon, there being as many different opinions 
about one as the other : for, befides the opinion of Camden, 
Cedrenus makes her a native of Dardania; Maxentius aſſerts 
that ſhe was born among the Treviri, about Treves in Ger- 
many ; and laſtly Nicephorus fixes her birth at Depranum in 
Bythinia. This laſt writer relates, that Conſtantius lodged at 
her father's houſe at Depranum, as he was going embaſſador 
into Perſia, and left her then with child of Conſtantine, who 
was born the year after. Though Nicephorus 1s a writer of 
very flender credit, and liable to ſuſpicion, yet there is one 
circumſtance, which gives a great air of probability to his ac- 
count : it is that Conſtantine beſtowed ſeveral favours upon 
that city, added many beauties and ornaments to it, took 
away its ancient name, and ordered it to be called Heleno- 


* Or rather the daughter of an hoſteſs; and this agrees with the ac- 
eount of the hiſtorian Nicephorus, which I have quoted above, namely, 


DISSERT 


Of the Hiſtory of 


TT is the obſervation of a judicious Roman writer, © That 
I moſt nations, in order to illuſtrate the lives of their he- 
roes and princes, and to diſplay the glory of their country, 
have been ſtrangely apt to mingle falſchood with truth, 
and divine matters with human affairs, in their hiſtories.” 
This perhaps, was at firſt encouraged by the policy of princes. 
and governors, to ſpur and animate their people to great and 
noble actions, to engage them chearfully to tread in the ſteps 
of their glorious anceſtors, and imitate and copy the virtues 
of thoſe princes and heroes, from whom they pretend to de- 
ſcend. But experience has ſhewn, that this is a great miſ- 
take, and a very wrong way of thinking. "Theſe flourithes 
may paſs upon the world in times of darkneſs and ignorance z 
but in more clear-fighted ages, men will ſee through the diſ- 
guiſe, take off the falſe varniſh, detect the legends and fa- 
bles, and from thence be induced to reject whatever may be 
real and true in fuch a hiſtory. And indeed it 1s often the 
caſe with mens' writings, as it is with their perſons. When 
a man has been found deceitful in his word, and been de- 
tected in venting lies, his character will ſo far fink, and his 
credit be ſo entirely loſt, that he will never be believed, even 
when he utters the moſt ſolemn and undeniable truths. 
Thus it exactly fares with fabulous writings. When roman- 
cers, to pleaſe or ſurpriſe their readers, ſtuff their relations with 


\ 


polis, and the ſea near it Helenopontus; which favours 
cannot well be accounted for, without we ſuppoſe he con— 
ferred them to honour the place of his mother's nativity. As 
to her eſtate and condition before ſhe married Conſtantius, 
ancient writers have ſunk her very low, and much beneath 
the princely rank that hath been afſfigned her by Camden. 
The anonymous writer publiſhed by Valeſius, whom I have 
quoted above, calls her a woman of very mean and low birth. 
St. Ambroſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality or de- 
ſign to reflect on Conſtantine and his mother, calls her an 
hoſteſs , or one that kept a victualling houſe. Some authors 
have written that Conſtantius was obliged to divorce her, to 
marry Theodora, the daughter-in-law of Maximianus, who 
upon that conſideration adopted and aſſociated him to the 
empire. But others of good credit, as Orofius, Caſſiodore, 
and Bede, affirm ſhe never was the wife, but only the concu- 
bine of that emperor ; and that ſhe did not enjoy the title of 
empreſs till Conſtantine gave it her, after the death of his fa- 
ther. But though ſhe cannot truly be ſaid “ propriis tulgere 
honoribus,” ſhe was ſufficiently honoured in being the mother 
of ſo glorious a prince, 


that the emperor Conſtantius lodged at her father's houſe in his journey ta 
Perfia, : 


. 


King ARTHUR. 


incredible ſtories, they may divert and deceive the ſimple 
and ignorant, but the judicious will ſee through the cheat, 
will detect the fictions, and for the ſake of theſe, will be 
tempted to think the ſame of the reſt, and to reject all the 
other facts though never ſo real and true, Of this, the 
hiſtory I propoſe now to examine, is a very remarkable in- 
ſtance. 

The life of king Arthur has been ſo wretchedly diſguiſed, 
ſo larded with forgeries and lies, that ſome moderns have re- 
jected the whole account, have looked upon it all as a mere 
romance, and have allowed that prince no better place than 
among the ideal and fabulous heroes. But this is running 
into a blameable exceſs, and not obſerving a due and juſt 
medium. A cautious reader will take care to ſeparate the 
light from the darkneſs, diſentangle trutu from falſchood, 
will reject the one and pay a due regard the other. And this 
is what I propoſe at preſent to do in relation to king Arthur, 
the pattern of princes, and the honour of Britain. To pro- 
ceed in ſome method, I ſhall diſplay ſome of the fables that 
have been grafted upon his hiſtory, and then ſhall lay before 
the reader what authorities there are to ſhew the being and 
reality of ſuch a prince, and of his great and glorious exploits. 

To begin with his original; Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
his followers relate, that it was miraculous, that he was por 
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of Igerna wife of Gortois, a lady of great beauty, by Uther 
Pendragon, who, by the magic of Merlin, was transformed 
into the ſhape of her huſband. But beſides that the ſtory of 
Uther Pendragon is reckoned a mere fable by all the Engliſh 
antiquaries, ſome thinking with Uſher, that Uther was the 
ſame perſon as Nazalead, a famous warrior, who for his 
valour was firnamed Uther ; others holding with Rapin, that 
there never was a king of that name in Britain, and that it 
was no more than a firname given to Arthur, becaule of his 
valour and victories, a ſenſe which the word will admit of in 
the Britiſh language, as Uther ſignifies a club, or heavy mals, 
and might be applied to this prince for the ſame reaſon that 
the name of Martel was given to Charles the grandſon of 
Charlemagne; and that the additional name of Pendragon, 
had its original from the figure of a dragon, which Arthur 
wore on the top of his helmet; beſides this, I ſay, any body 
may perceive, that this is only a forgery, an imitation of the 
ſtory of Jupiter and Alcmena, either to ſcreen the honour of 
his mother, or to bring the hero into ſome likeneſs and parallel 
with the great Hercules of the ancients. 

But as his original has been ſo much diſguiſed, ſo has his 
perſon been ſtrangely miſrepreſented by thoſe writers. He 
was, if you will believe them, of a gigantic ſtature, his eye- 
brows were a whole ſpan's diſtance one from the other, and 
the reſtof his body of equal proportion. If we proceed from 
his perſon to his exploits, we ſhall find they have here alſo 
mightily flouriſhed and romanced. They make him conque- 
ror of Britain, Gaul and Dacia, and emperor of all thoſe 
countries; and this they ground upon a ſeal, with which they 
ſay he figned the diploma he granted to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, in which are theſe words, Patricius, Arturinus, 
Britanniæ, Galliæ, Germaniz, Daciæ, Imperator. But Geof- 
frey of Monmouth goes further, carries his conqueſt to 
Ireland, Norway, and the Orcades, all which he faith, he en- 
tirely ſubdued. Butas all theſe famous exploits have no better 
ground than the imaginary ſeal*, and the teſtimony of this 
romantic writer, which are of equal credit and authority, they 
muſt of neceſſity fall ro the ground, and be baniſhed for ever 
to the land of fables, from whence they were at firſt derived. 
Other hiſtorians who have been aſhamed of ſuch ridiculous 
fictions, and were willing to come nearer the truth, (though 
they have ſtil] kept at a great diſtance from it) have confined 
his exploits to the Saxon nations. But here alſo they have 
very much magnified matters. Nennius ® ſaith, he was con- 
queror in all his wars againſt them. Others relate, that he 
fought twelve pitched battles, in all which he was conqueror, 


and that in one of theſe, with his truſty Caliburn ©, he 


ſlew no leſs than eight hundred and forty men. But if theſe 
accounts are fairly examined, we ſhall find, very little ſtreſs 
is'to be laid upon them, and that great abatements are to be 
made in theſe exploits and victories of king Arthur. For be- 
fides that Huntington and others, when they ſet down the 
places where theſe twelve battles were fought, after Nennius, 
do all confeſs, that they were then entirely unknown ; be- 
fides that, I ſay, how can all theſe victories be reconciled with 
that increaſe of power of the Saxons, who, in Arthur's time, 
in every neighbourhood, founded ſeveral kingdoms of their 
heptarchy. Since (as Spelman obſerves) the kingdom of 
Kent was ſet up by Hengiſt, Anno 467, the kingdom of 
the South-Saxons began in 491, the kingdom of the Weſt. 
Saxons bears date from the year 519; and the kingdom of 
the Eaſt-Saxons began about the year 527. Thus we ſee four 
kingdoms of the heptarchy were either prior to Arthur's 
Teign, or began and continued in it; and therefore it is evi- 
dent that he could be no ſuch mighty monarch even in Bri- 
tain, as thoſe authors would make him. But what gives one 
2 meaner and lower opinion of Arthur's power and greatneſs 
is what Cacr Carndock relates in the life of Gildas, that 
Melvas, the king of that country, which is now called So- 
merſet, kept his wife Gueniver from him one whole year in 
the town of Glaſton, and reſtored her at the intreaty of 
Gildas, rather than from any enforcement that Arthur with 
his chivalry could make __ ſo ſmall a town, defended 
only by a moory fituation, Had either his knowledge in war, 
or the force he had to make, been anſwerable ro the fame 
they bear, that petty King had neither dared ſuch an affront, 
nor he been ſo long, and at laſt without effect in revenging 
it. This, «I preſume, may ſuffice to ſhew the fables and flou- 


2. Nicholſon, in his judicious Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, concerning this 
ſeal of Arthur, “ faith I am not, I confeſs, to much in love with that vene- 
Table relic, as Leland ſeems to have been.“ It might indeed have been 
brought (as he gueſſes) from Glaſtonbury, where I believe it was hung at a 
forged charter by ſome monk, who was a better mechanic than an antiquary. 
This inſcription eaſily diſcovers the cheat. Patricius Arturius, &c. He is 
certainly called Patricius here, and no whete eie, out of the abundant re- 
ſpe& that monaſtery has for their guardian St. Patrick, and not, as Leland 

ancics, upon any account of a Roman faſhion, 
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riſhes that ancient writers have grafted upon the true hiſtor 
of king Arthur, which are ſo groundleſs and romantic, 38 
not to deſerve the trouble of a ſerious confutation. I fa 
graited upon the true hiſtory of Arthur; for that there was 
really ſuch a king, and that he was a great warrior, and an 
excellent prince, appears from authentic and undeniable mony. 
ments; from a place in that country called to this day Caer 
Arthur, from a gate in Montgomery, that likewiſe bears 
his name; and alſo from a ſtone near Camelsford, where it 
it is ſaid this prince received his death wound, fighting againſt 
his kinſman Mandred, called by the name of Arthur's Stone 
but by the common people Atry. To theſe monuments of 
king Arthur may be added, the caſtle of Tindagel, one of 
the oldeſt places in the world, called in the couniry Arthur's 
Caſtle, as being the place (ſaith Carew) where he was be. 
—— by the brave Uther Pendragon, on the body of the fair 
gerna. But the greateſt proof of the being and reality of 
ſuch a prince, is the inſcription upon his coffin, which Was 


found at Glaſtonbury in the reign of Henry II. in theſe 
terms, 


Hic jacet inclitus rex Arturus in Inſula Avalonia, i. e. 
Here lies the famous king Arthur in Glaſtonbury. 


Now the roughneſs and great antiquity of the letters that 
are inſcribed in a croſs, as they are repreſented in Camden, 
as alſo the plainneſs and modeſty of the inſcription, are a 
good argument that his epitaph was not a forgery ot the monks, 
Since, though they might have imitated ancient letters, if 
theſe impoſtors had any hand in it, they would never have 
forged fuch a low, modeſt and dry elogium, but would have 
contrived one to equal, if not to exceed the imaginary writ- 
ing about the ſeal, eſpecially fince they had the authority of 
ancient tradition on their fide, and of thoſe early writers, who 
had ſpoken of him in ſuch ſtrains of panegyric. But, not 
to conceal any thing that ſeems to make againſt the hypotheſis 
I maintain, I mult confeſs there lies an objection againſt the 
exiſtence and hiſtory. of king Arthur, which ſeems material, 
and to carry ſome weight along with it, which is that Gildas, 
an ancient Britiſh writer of note, who muſt have been con- 
temporary with king Arthur, and who ſpeaks in his writings 
of ſeveral petty princes of Britain, as Conſtantine, Aurelius, 
Conanus, Vortiper and Cuniglaſſus doth not make the leaſt 
mention of this prince, which one would think he could not 
fail of doing for the honour of his nation . Two anſwers 
are geuerally given to account for the filence of this writer. 
Sir John Erice, (after Giraldus Cambrius,) ſaith, he omitted 
him out of revenge, becauſe he had killed his brother Hoel. 
But this reaſon ſeems rather to make againſt that gentleman; 
fince, if he bore a grudge to Arthur, k 

tioned him the ſooner, and drawn his character with colours 
of infamy and reproach, for putting an innocent perſon to 
death. What renders this more probable is, that Gildas was 
remarkable for the great liberty he took of arraigning the 
actions of princes, and cenſuring their vices. The other rea- 
ſon of this omiſſion of Gildas, affigned by Collier, does not 
ſeem to be more ſatisfactory. He ſaith Gildas's principal 
defign is more exhortation and preaching than hiſtory, and 
therefore he paſſeth over other things, and addreſſes himſelf 
to his main buſineſs, which was the repentance and reforma- 
tion of the Britons ; and that if he mentions thoſe petty Britiſh 
princes, I have named above, the reaſon is that theſe princes 
had been guilty of very great diſorders, both in their public 
adminiſtration and private life, and therefore Gildas treats 
them with great freedom and ſatire, But king Arthur being 
a prince of great regularity and religious conduct, there was 
no reaſon for bringing him within his invectives But this an- 
ſwer, I conceive, doth by no means reach the point, and take 
off the objection ; fince if he was ſuch an excellent prince, 
ſuch a promoter of piety, and as Buchanan calls him, a 
reſtorer of the true religion, Gildas ought rather to have 
mentioned him, as a bright inſtance of juſtice and piety in 
ſuch a corrupt and degenerate age, and propoſed him as a 
mirror or pattern for other kings and princes to follow. 
The beſt reaſon I can think of to account for this omiſſion is, 
that Gildas might have mentioned Arthur in ſome other of his 
writings, which have been loſt by time or ſomeunlucks acci- 
dent. However, the filence of this author cannot be ſuffi- 
cient to ballance the ancient monuments I have produced, to 


b & Tpſe dux erat bellorum, & in omnibus bellis victor extitit.“ Nennius. 

© Richard the Firſt made a preſent of this famous ſword to Tancred king 
of Sicily. The great Talbot's ſword had this motto upon it: “Sum Tal- 
botti per occidere ininicos cus,” It was kept in France, and was ſaid to 
have been delivered by Lewis XIV. with an ill grace, to the late duke of 
Shrewſbury, 

Collier taith, Nennius a Britiſh writer ſpeaks honourably of Arthur. But 
as this Nennius is a trivial and indifferent writer, the teſtimony of Gildas 
would have been of greater weight in the preſent controverſy, 
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overthrow ſuch: a long received tradition, nor to prove that 
there never was ſuch a king as Arthur in Britain. 

I ſhall conclude this article with the words of a very judi- 
cious hiſtorian, the lord Bacon in the life of Henry VII. where 
ſpeaking of the birth of the eldeſt ſon of that king, he faith, 
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that in honor of the Britiſh race, of which he was himſelf, 
he called him Arthur, according to the name of that an- 
cient worthy king of the Britons, in whoſe acts there 


is truth enough to make him famous, beſides that which is 


fabulous. 
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King ATHELSTAN. 


ROSAMOND. 


III. Of the Wound received by EDWARD LI. in the Holy-Land. 


NE of the great cauſes of corrupting and falſify ing of 

hiſtory, hath been a kind of delight and pleaſure ſome 
writers have taken of giving into the marvellous, and ſeeking 
not ſo much to inſtruct, as to ſurprize and divert their rea- 
ders. When once this ſpirit prevails, and ſtrongly poſſeſſes 
an author, there is nothing ſo abſurd, fabulous or ridiculous, 
but what ſhall readily go down. In this caſe, a dream, a 
viſion, the fücton and fancy of a poet, even a ſong and a 
ballad, ſnall be thought foundation enough to ground an 
hiſtorical fact upon. This is a fault that ſome of the greateſt 
writers have not ſufficiently guarded againſt. 

Livy himſelf, who is eſteemed the prince of the Roman 
hiſtorians, has been exceſſively guilty of it. As he knew his 
Roman readers were fond of auguries, omens, wonders, and 
prodigics, he took every opportunity of entertaining them in 
this manner. He ſometimes ſpeaks of a ſhower of blood or 
ſtones ; ſometimes of an ox that ſpoke with an audible hu- 
man voice in the forum ; ſometimes the ſtatues of the gods 
were all in a ſweat at Rome, Laſtly, he brings a ſpectre and 

hantom upon the ſcene, as that which, he ſaith, appeared to 
Hannibal in Spain when he was on his march for Italy, which 
ſpurred him on to his undertaking, and promiſed him all the 
ſhecels and victories that attended his arms againſt the Roman 
people, Polybius, a judicious Greek writer, from whom Livy 
has copied ſeveral books almoſt verbatim in his hiſtory, 
thewed more reſerve and a greater regard for truth. He had 
heard of this apparition, and mentions ſuch a tradition; but 


then he diſproves and rejects it, adding, that ſuch fabulous 
tales are more proper for a poem or a ſtage, than for a grave 
and ſerious hiſtory. And yet Livy, though he had this writer 


and his cenſure before him, could not reſiſt the temptation 


of the marvellous, nor refrain from inſerting it in his work, with 
other things of the ſame kind, which have caſt a blemiſh upon 
his writings, that are more valued for the beauty of the lan- 


guage and the excellency of the ſtyle, than for the real truth 


and authority they bear. 


Ot the ſame nature with this apparition is the ghoſt of the 


duke of Buckingham's father in my lord Clarendon, which, 
he ſaith, appeared to an officer at Windſor, charging him 
to tell his fon, that if he did not ingratiate himſelt with the 


people, or at leaſt abate the malice they, had againſt him, he 
would be ſuffered to live but a ſhort time. This the noble 
hiſtorian relates with great ſeriouſneſs, as if he really believed 
it himſelf. Such is the ridiculous tale in Echard's hiſtory of 
Oliver Cromwell's meeting the devil in a wood, and bargain- 
ing very hard for a long leaſe of life. For which ſaith a late 


writer, he will have the honor to be quoted by old women 


about the nurſery fires. 
I could give ſeveral inſtances of the ſame nature in other 


writers, but ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to the three points 


of hiſtory I have preſixed to theſe papers : the firſt, about 
Athelſtan the eighth king of England; the ſecond, concerning 
Roſamond the miſtreſs of Henry II. and the third, concerning 
the wound received by Edward I. in the Holy Land. 


I. of king ATHELSTAN. 


A THELSTAN was certainly a great and mighty prince, as 
remarkable for his clemency and humanity, as for his 


conqueſts and victories. He bravely overcame the kings of 
Northumberland and Wales, and as generouſly reſtored them 
to their crowns; declaring that he thought it a greater glory 
for him to make or reſtore a king, than even to fit upon a 
throne himſelf. He extended his conqueſts, and enlarged his 
dominions farther than any of his predeceſſors, and was greatly 
reſpected and eſteemed by the neighbouring princes. But 
there is a ſtain and blemiſh upon his memory, which, if true, 
muſt very much tarniſh and eclipſe his glory : I mean his hard 
and cruel uſage of his brother Edwin. For (if we may believe 
ſome writers) under a falſe ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy againſt 
him, he not only baniſhed him his dominions, but baniſhed 
him in a moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, by putting 
him into a ſhip without fails, helm, or tackle, and expoſing 
him thus to the mercy of the waves; which uſage drove the 
young prince to ſuch deſpair, that he leaped overboard and mi- 
ſerably periſhed. But Athelſtan, they ſay, repented his cruelty 
and to atone for the crime and make ſome ſatisfaEtion to 
the manes of his brother, he built and founded the abbey of 
Middleton, where prayers were to be put up conſtantly for 
his ſoul. But the murderer did not eſcape his due puniſh- 
ment. For as he was ſerving the king, as cup-bearer at his 
table, and one of his feet happened to ſlip from under him, 
he quickly recovered himſelf with the other, and ſaid in a 
jeſting way, See how one brother is always ready to help 
another.” Theſe words ſtruck and affected the prince, called to 
his mind the murder of Edwin, and made ſo deep an impreſſion 


This abbey, now called Melton, is three miles from the Piddle. The 
greateſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, as having been the ſeat of the Tregonnels 


II. OF FALR 


F the ſame nature, and of equal credit, I take to be the 
ſtory of Roſamond, whom Henry II. as ſome writers 
relate, upon his departure for Normandy, fearing the at- 
' tempt of his queen Eleanor, concealed in the bawer at Wood- 
ſtock. But all his precaution was vain; for the jealous 


upon him, that he ordered the falſe accuſer to be immedi- 
ately put to death. Thus is the matter related by Simon Du- 
nelmenſis, Howel, Rapin, and other writers, without the 
leaſt ſcruple or heſitation, or giving any hint of its being 
doubtful and ſuſpicious. But if they had been at the pains 
of conſulting ancient hiſtorians, they would have found the 
whole ſtory ſtands upon a very weak and ſandy foundation. 
For William of Malmſbury, one of the firſt writers who men- 
tions it, ſhews plainly he did not believe it himſelf, He faith 
this account had no better grounds than the ſongs and ballads 
of that age. It is no wonder indeed, that a prince, who 
being only natural ſon of the late king, had ſet aſide his 
lawful iſſue, and ſtept into the throne; it is no wonder, I ſay, 
he ſhould meet with many enemies to abuſe him, and with 
ſongs and ballads to blacken and revile his memory. 

Henry of Huntington, another ancient writer of credit, 
gives a different account of the death of the young prince, 
and does by no means lay it to the charge of Athelſtan. He 
relates that Edwin was accidentally loſt at ſea in a ſtorm; and 
adds, that it was a ſenſible grief and affliction to the King; 
and what renders this more probable is, that Athelſtan was 
remarkable for his tenderneſs to his brothers and fiſters, and 
made them all the amends he could for his uſurpation of the 
throne. As for the abbey a which it is ſaid he built to expiate 
the murder, it may be conſidered as the effect of his grief 
and affliction, for having been, in ſome meaſure, though in- 
nocently, the cauſe of his brother's death, by hearkening 
over-haſtily to a falſe accuſer, and ſending him on that 
voyage in which he unhappily periſhed. 


of Dunſtar-caſtle ; ſince that it came to the Lutterels by the marriage of 
the heireſs of Sir John Tregonnel, Vide Camden's Addit. to Dorſetſh. 
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princeſ:, by the help of a clue of thread (as Theſeus did by 
the help of Ariadne) found means to come at her in that re- 
treat, forced a cup of poiſon upon her, and thus freed her- 
ſelf from a dangerous rival. This is the famous, ſtory of 


Fair Roſamond, which at firſt fight appears fitter for a 
tragedy 
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tragedy or a romance, for a ballad or a ſong, than for a 
ſerious hiſtory; and indeed it was from thele laſt, I mean 
from the ſongs and ballads of that age, it had its firſt 
original. For (as a judicious author obſerves) not one 
ancient and authentic writer has ſpoken a word of it. And 
the queen's getting to Roſamond in this artful manner, and 
forcing the bowl of poiſon upon her, have no other founda- 
tion than an old ballad. And Nicholas Trivet, fon” of fir 
Thomas Trivet, and prior of the Dominicans, who lived 
very near that time, and mentions the death of Roſamond, 
only ſaith, that ſhe died young, but takes not the leaſt notice 
of theſe particulars. Can it be ſuppoſed that ſo exact a 
writer as Trivet, and who lived in that very age, ſhould not 
mention ſuch remarkable circumſtances of her death, had 
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they been true? It is the general tradition, that He 
out of love to that lady, founded the nunnery of Godſtow. 
where prayers were to be ſaid for her ſoul. But Trivet, 
who deſerves more credit, ſaith expreſsly, it was founded 
long after by his ſon John (perhaps by the command of his 
father) for the ſoul of his Father's concubine. But ſhe did 
not long enjoy peace and quiet in her grave. For, in the 
next reign, Groteſt, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, as he 
went his viſitation, and found her body in that church, with 
a taper burning before it, declared that ſuch an honour done 
to a ſtrumpet was a profanation of that ſacred place, a ſcandal 
toreligion, and an encouragement to others to lead the ſame 
lewd and vicious life, and ordered the corpſe immediately to 
be flung out of the church. 


III. Of the Wound received by EDWARD I. in the Holy-Land. 


upon no better foundation than thoſe of Athelſtan and 

ſamonddi is the cure of the wound received by Edward J. 
in the Holy-land. This cure, by ſome moderns, is aſcribed 
not to phyſic or ſurgery, but to the affection of Eleanor his 
queen, who (ſay they) ſucked the poiſon out of the 
wound. 

As Camden is the firſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians that has 
given this account, I ſhall ſet it down in his own words, as [ 
find them in his Britannia, under the article of Middleſex, 
where ſpeaking of Charing-croſs, which, with many others, 
was erected to honour the memory of that excellent princeſs, 
he goes on thus. Eleanor being daughter of the king of 
Caſtile, was given in marriage to Edward I. king of Eng- 
land, and accompanied him into the Holy-land, where, 
when he was by a certain Moor wounded by an invenomed 
dagger, and by all the remedies that the phy ſicians could 
deviſe, not ſo much caſed as afflicted, ſhe took her to a 
cure, ſtrange, I muſt needs ſay, and never heard® of before, 
howbeit, full of love and affection. For her huſband's 
wounds infected with poiſon, and when by reaſon of the 
malignity thereof could not be cloſed or healed, ſhe, day by 
day, licked with her tongue and ſucked out the venomous 
humour, which to her was a moſt fweet liquor; by the vigour 
and ſtrength thereof, or to ſay more truly, by the virtue of 
his wife's lovely fidelity, ſhe drew unto her all the ſubſtance 
of the poiſon, that the wound being cloſed, he became per- 
fectly healed, and ſhe caught no harm at all. What then 
can be heard more rare, what more admirable than this 
woman's faithful love? That a wife's tongue thus anointed 
(as I may ſay) with faith and love to her huſband, ſhould 
from her well-beloved draw thoſe poiſons, which by an ap- 
proved phyſician could not be drawn ; and that which many 
and thoſe exquifite medicines effected not, the love and 
piety of a wife performed.“ 

This account is entertaining enough, and wants nothing 
but truth to make it really ſo. It is a thouſand pities an 
action ſo honourable to the ſex, and that reflects ſuch praiſe 
and commendations upon the conjugal ſtate, ſhould not be 
ſupported by better authority. For upon a nearer examina- 
tion, we ſhall find it ſtands upon a very weak foundation. 
My firſt argument to diſprove it, and which I conceive has 
ſome weight in it, is the filence of all the Engliſh writers, 
For it can hardly be imagined, that all the hiſtorians that 
lived at or near the time, ſhould wholly paſs over a fact 
ſo remarkable, and ſo honourable to a queen of England, and 
that not a ſingle word of it ſhould appear in the Engliſh 
hiſtory till the time of Camden, who lived at leaſt three 
hundred ycars after that prince. This writer ſeems to be 
pleaſed and delighted with the ſtory: he expatiates upon it: 
he is ſo fond of it, that he crofles the ſeas for authority, and 
brinzs a Spaniſh® biſhop for his voucher, without ſhewing 
the leaſt doubt and ſuſpicion, or taking any manner of notice 
of the filence of all the ancient Engliſh writers. I was once 
of opinion, it was the invention of that biſhop to do honour 
to the memory of qucen Eleanor, who was a Spaniard by 
birth, the daughter of Ferdinand king of Caſtile and Leon. 
But I find there is no ground for that conjecture. For Ter- 
xl, a very exact hiſtorian, who has conſulted the original 
(which I own TI have not by me) faith, that biſhop declares 
he had finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1243, which is juſt 
twenty years before the wound of that prince, But granting 


k Third inſtance of the marvellous, and which ſtands 
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b It is ſtrange Camden never heard of the Marſi and Pſylli, a people 
who made it their trade and buſineſs to ſuck the poiſon of ſerpents out of 
wounds. 

© Roderick biſhop of Toledo. 

lu cxtractione cultelli princeps ſe ipſum vulnerat in manu & in fronte 
vulnera <jus (graflante veneno) multis & variis adhibitis remediis vix curan- 
tur. Trivet, Vit. Edward. . 


Camden all we can, granting that Roderick of Toledo did 
really record that ſtory, will his ſingle authority outweigh 
that of a cloud of Engliſh writers, who aſſert the contrary 3 
I ſhall, for brevity ſake, ſingle out one, who I believe will 
be thought at leaſt of equal credit with the Spaniſh biſhop, 
as he lived at that time, and might have had his account 
from the very people that were eye-witneſſes of the fact. 
The writer is Nicholas Trivet, fon to fir Thomas Trivet, 
who in the reign of Edward I. was prior of the Dominicans 
in this nation, a man of weight and figure, who has written 
the lives of the Engliſh kings of the line of Anjou. Trivet 
then, in his account, faith not a word of the love and 
tenderneſs of the queen, and her ſucking the poiſon out of 
her huſband's wound, but wholly aſcribes the cure to the 
remedies that were applied. His words are theſe: * The 
prince in wreſting the dagger out of the hand of the aſſaſſin, 
received a wound in his hand and forehead, which (by reaſon 
of the ſpreading of the poiſon) was with difficulty cured by 
the remedies applied.“ As for the croſſes which by kin 
Edward's order were erected in every place where her body 
lay, and which are ſometimes urged in proof of this ſtory, 
I do not fee they are at all to the purpoſe. If. they prove 
any thing, it is that ſhe was a tender and loving wife, and he 
a kind and affeQtionate huſband, and was willing to do all the 
honour he could to her memory. 

What I have ſaid, is ſufhcient to ſhew that the narration 
of Camden is entirely fabulous, and docs not deſerve a place 
in the Engliſh hiſlory. I have often wondered with myſelf 
what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, for I could not ima- 
gine but there muſt be ſome ground and foundation for ſo 
remarkable a fact, 

Since the writing of this, I have met with a paſſage in a 
very exact writer, which has unravelled the difficulty, and 
convinced me that the account 15 not wholly fabulous, but 
only miſapphed by ſome writers, that have aſſigned that 
piece of conjugal affection to this queen, which properly be- 
longed to another princeſs, Sybill the wife of Robert of 
Normandy, brother to William the Conqueror. That prince 
received a poĩſoned wound in his arm, which the phy ſicians 
told him could only be cured by ſuction. But the duke de- 
clined it, leſt the perſon that made the experiment ſhould 
be poiſoned by it. But Sybill his wife took the opportunity 
of ſucking the wound in his ſleep, and ſo cured him. She 
was a lady of great beauty and virtue, and worthy of a bet- 
ter fate than to die ſome time after by poiſon herſelf. This 
account I find in Dr. Friend's entertaining hiſtory of phyſic. I 
wiſh that gentleman had been a little more particular and cir- 
cumſtantial in his account, and acquainted us with the reaſon 
and manner of the death of that princeſs. This parallel of 
the two princes wounded with poiſoned weapons, was enough 
to occaſion the miſtake in a careleſs writer, to make him 
confound theſe two accounts, and aſcribe that to one princeſs 
which truly belonged to another, 

As to the crofles which the king erected to the memory 
of queen Eleanor his wife, in the ſeveral places where her 
corple lay, in its way to London from Henderby in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where ſhe died, I obſerve that thoſe that conveyed the 
body, did not take the ſtraiteſt and readieſt road. For the 
corpſe reſted at Northampton and Waltham. Perhaps the 
ways were not then made and cut as they are now. But J 
rather believe the reaſon was, that the body ſhould reſt in 
ſome royal manfion or ſome religious houſe, to lie in ſtate 


* This Robert was only halſ-brother to William the Conqueror; for his 
mother Arlet, with the conſent of duke Robert, married one Herlain a 
Norman gentleman, and had by him this Robert and another ſon, whom 
duke William owned and preferred as his brothers. This Robert was made 
earl of Montaigne, and was ſent by the conqueror to oppoſe Edgar 


Atheling's inroad into England, but was killed upon the ſpot, with ſcven 
hundred men, | 
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and have funeral obſequies, or dirges, &c. performed. The 
two laſt croſſes were in Cheaphde, over againſt Woodſtreet, 
and at Charing-croſsf. Thoſe at Dunſtable and St. Albans 
were demoliſhed in the rebellion by fanatical zeal. That at 
Walthamſtow is now in a fad ruinous condition; the ſteps 
are removed and taken away, and the body of the croſs ſtands 
upon wooden props that will not long ſupport it. It is pity 
but ſome generous perſon and lover of antiquity would be at 
the charge to repair that curious piece, and preſerve ſo re- 
markable a monument of conjugal affection. The gentlemen 
of Northampton have ſhewn a great regard to their croſs; 
they have always taken great care to repair it; and about 
twenty years ago, they beautified and adorned it with an 


An ingenious friend of mine, Dr, ] „thinks it was called at firſt 
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handſome inſcription written by the late ingenious Dr. James 
Keil. Felibien, architect to the late king of France, in his curi- 
ous book of the lives of the painters, relates, that Hemſkirk, a 
famous Duch limner, left a yearly ſum to the town where 
he was born, to diſpoſe of two young women in marriage that 
wanted fortunes; and at the time of the reformation, as the 
furious zealots ran over the country pulling down all the 
croſſes they could find, and were going among the reſt to 
demoliſh that which was upon Hemſkirk's tomb, the women 
and maids got up in a body with pitchforks, ſpits and other 
arms and made fo brave a reſiſtance, that they drove away 
the mob and preſerved the croſs, which that writer faith 1s 
the only one at this day to be ſeen in Holland. 


Chere Reine, Dear Queen, as that at Northampton is called Queen's- Croſs, 
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Of Queen EMMA, 
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HIS remarkable piece of hiſtory is thus related by two 


Engliſh writers, Higden and Rudburn. Queen Emma 


had very much diſobliged her fon Edward, not only by mar- 
rying king Canute, his tather's molt bitter and inveterate enc- 
my, but alſo by conſenting and contriving (as far as it lay in 
her power) to ſettle the crown upon the itfue the ſhould have 
by that prince, to the excluſion of Edward, the true and un- 
doubted heir. So when this prince came to the throne, to 
mike her feel the effects of his reſentment, he haſtened to 
Wincheſter, where he knew ſhe kept her treaſure, ſtripped her 
ot all her money, jewels and eſtate, and left her under a ſort 
of confinement at Wincheſter, with a ſcanty penſion and ſhort 
allowance to ſubſiſt upon. To this hard uſage ſhe was forced to 
ſubmit, ſhe that had been widow to two kings, and mother 
and daughter to a duke of Normandy. But her perſecution 
did not end here; for beſides that wound in her eſtate, ſhe 
ſoon ſuffered a more ſenſible one in her reputation. For Ro- 
bert, now advanced to the ſeg of Canterbury, charged her, 
at the inſtigation (as it was thought) of the king, with the 
crime of incontinence, and accuſed her of a criminal affair 
with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. This matter, which made 
much noiſe, was brought betore a ſynod of clergy, who con- 
demned her to undergo the trial of Ordeal. The manner of 
which was this: The perſons accuſed were to walk barcf60t 
and blindfold over ſo many red-hot ploughſhares ; if they per- 
formed it without being burnt, they were eſteemed to be guilt- 
leſs, but if otherwiſe, they were to undergo a puniſhment 


ſuitable to the crime. The queen, conſcious of her innocence, 


chearfully ſubmitted to that fiery trial; and the better to 
prepare herſ-lt tor it, ſpent the whole night in prayer and de- 
votion at the ſhrine of St. Swithin in the church of Win— 
cheſter. But fo far was ſhe from being hurt by the fire, that, 
when the was paſled all danger, ſhe defired to know when ſhe 
was to come to her trial; and being told it was all over, ſhe 
kneeled down and thanked God tor her deliverance. The 
king, who was preſent, was ſo moved and affected with this 
miraculous preſervation, that he fell on his knees, begged 
pardon of the queen and the biſhop, ſubmitted to his diſci- 
pline, and as a memorial of ſo remarkable a providence, or- 
dered the ploughſhares to be buried in the church of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the queen, as athanktul return to God for his mercy, 
ſettled nine manors upon that church, to which the biſhop ad- 
ded twelve more, to remain in that ſee for ever. 

This is what is rcundly told by thoſe two hiſtorians, what 
has been delivered down for many generations, and paſſed for 
real fact. But I hope, before I leave this ſubject, to ſhew 
that there is not one circumſtance in the account that will 
ſtand the teſt of a ſtrict examination; not one period in the 
whole ſtory,* but what 1s loaded with, falſchood and abſurdity. 
To make this clear, I ſhall iſt, conſider the credit of the 
writers, and 2dly the matter of fact itſelf. And iſt, as to 
the writers, I will not pretend to ſay that the filence of ſome 
writers is always a concluding proof of falſehood in others. 
Such an argument would often prove fallacious. But I think 
there may be caſes where ſuch a total filence may make other 
accounts very liable to ſuſpicion: as where a remarkable fact 
is taken no notice of by the beſt and moſt ancient writers who 
lived about the time and ſcene of the action, and is not men- 
dioned but ſome hundred years after, and that by writers of 
very low credit and flender reputation, To apply this to 
the preſent caſe. Can it be imigined that fo remarkable a 
piece of hiſtory as a king's putting his mother to the fiery 


£ One thing that is ſurprizing in this account is, that no manner of notice 
was taken of the biſhop of Wincheſter, He was not, as it appears, proſe- 
cuted, nor put to the trial of Ordeal; and yet the man is generally reckoned 
the moit guilty : he is reputed to be the firit teinpter and enticer in the cafe 
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and the Trial of Ordeal. 


rial, her providential deliverance from that danget; and that 
noble benefaction to the ſee of Wincheſter: can it be ima- 
gined (I fay) that all theſe particulars ſhould not have been once 
mentioned by Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, Huntin- 
ton, and Weſtminſter, who lived ſo near the time of Edward, 
and ſhould never be heard of in any hiſtory, till Higden and 
Rudburn, who lived ſome hundred years after, one in the 
X1Vth, the other in the XVth century? This, if it does not 
come to a full proof, may, I believe, be called a good pre- 
ſumptive argument, and ſuch as may very much thake the 
credit of the ſtory., 

But to proceed to other proofs. The perſon that accuſed 
the queen and the biſhop of incontinence is called by thoſe 
writers Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury ; whereas it is cer- 
tain, from the beſt ancient authors, that Eadfius, archbiſhop 
of that ſee, did not die till the year 1050, which falls juſt 
three years after the death of Alwin, who was the perſons 
accuſed with the queen, and who is faid to be alive at the 
time of her trial, and to have given twelve manors to the ſee 
of Wincheſter in memorial of this deliverance. Rudburn him- 
ſelf-ſeems to be aware of this blunder, and in another place 
makes Robert only vicar to the archbiſhop. But this evaſion 
will do him no good, fince it can be proved from very good 
authority, that it was not Roberr, but Syward abbot of Abing- 
ton that was vicar to biſhop Eadſius. After this, what credit 
can be given to ſo careleſs and unexact a writer? But as one 
falſchood ſeldom walks alone, but generally another after it, 
they ſay farther, that when the queen's innocence was ſo mi- 
raculouſly proved, and the calumny of Robert fo plainly diſ- 
covered, he, to avoid the ſtorm he ſaw coming upon him, 
withdrew out of the realm and retired to Normandy, where 
he remained till he obtained his pardon. That Robert indeed 
left the kingdom, is not to be denied, fince it is related by an 
ancient writer of credit; but he aſſigus the flight of that pre- 
late to a different cauſe. He ſaith, that when carl Goodwin, 
whoſe zuger he was afraid of, was reſtored to the King's fa- 
vour, and returned to England, he fled the kingdom, and to 
ſecure himſelf againſt the earl's reſentment, he appealed to the 
pope. Whereas it is certain that ear] Goodwin and his ſon 
were not returned till Anno 1054, two years after the death 
of Emma, and ſeven years after that of Alwin, who was ac- 
cuſed and impeached with that queen. So that if blunders 
and miſtakes are of any weight, there ſeems to be more than 
enough to ſink the credit of this ſtory. Theſe writers add, 
that when the Confeſſor ſaw his mother fo providentially de- 
livered, he fell on his knees, aſked her pardon, was reconciled 
to her, and proved afterwards a dutitul and obedient ſon. 
Whereas 'tis certain he uſed her very ill to the laſt, and kept 
ber like a priſoner with a ſmall penſion at Wincheſter, where 
ſhe remained till his death. 

Laſtly, to complete the legend, they tell us that Emma, in 
memory of the ploughſhares, ſettled nine manors upon the 
biſhoprick of Wincheſter for ever. But where had that poor 
princeſs thoſe manors to diſpoſe of ? For all writers of credit 
agree, that the king had ſeized all her land and treaſure, and 
left her but a ſmall penſion to ſubſiſt upon in her retreat. 
The ploughſhares, it ſeems, were buried in the church. But 
why ſhould they be buried? Why not rather preſerved and 
ſhewn as proofs and memorials of that wonderful deliverance? 
For my part, I rather wonder the monks did not forge ſome 
ſince that time, and produce them as vouchers of this ſtory. 
It theſe are buried, I believe they lie ſo deep under ground, 


of incontinence, which was further aggravated by the character he bore of a 
clergyman and biſhop. The whole judgment, it, ſeems, fell upon the poor 
queen, which auds tarther to the diſcredit of the ſtory, 
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that they will never be found as long as the world endures. 
Tisno matter if this fable was alſo buried in oblivion, and 
never appeared again in the Engliſh hiſtory. I have often 
thought it was one of thoſe pious frauds that was ſo common 
in thoſe ages, and the forgery of the monks (who have always 
been good at that kind of mint and theſe holy tricks) to create 
a reſpect, raiſe veneration for their cathedral, and to procure 
gifts and offerings at the ſhrine of St. Swithin, to whoſe power- 
ful int erceſſion they imputed this miraculous deliverance. 
But I believe now that it was not purely their own invention; 
that they only vamped up an old ſtory, and to ſerve the pur- 
pole I have juſt now mentioned, and applicd it to this Eng- 
liſh queen. The ſtory I mean 1s a paſſage concerning Cuni- 
gunda, wife to Henry II. emperor of Germany, which is re- 
lated by Baronius, Surius, Bellandus, and ſome other writers. 
I ſhall give it in the words of Monſieur Heiſs, the late accurate 
author of the hiſtory of the German empire, which runs thus. 
* Henry II. had lived with his wife Cunigunda in perpetual con- 
tinence during his marriage, for which extraordinary chaſtity, and 
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for his other remarkable virtues, he was placed by the church 
among the ſaints after his death. The ſame honour was done 
to his empreſs, who after his deceaſe had retired to a nunnery 
lived a recluſe and religious hfe, and died with the character 
and reputation of a ſaint, This princeſs however, notwith- 
ſtanding her great appearance of chaſtity, had once given vio- 
lentſuſpicions of infidelity to her huſband; to clear herſelt from 
theſe, ſhe was obliged to walk over red-hot iron ploughſhares 
which ſhe performed without receiving the leaſt hurt. This 
extraordinary deliverance filled the emperor with the utmoſt 
confuſion, gave him the greateſt uncaſine1s, and made him hear. 
tily repent his driving the matter to ſuch an extremity, anq 
putting his wife to ſo ſevere a trial.” I do not at all queſtion 
but the monks firſt, and after them the Evgliſh writers (1 
have quoted above) borrowed from thoſe hiſtorians this tact, 
which happened but twenty-five years before the pretended 
trial of Emma, and fo aſcribed to an Engliſh queen, what lite. 
rally happened to a German empreſs. 
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Of the Death of WILLIAM RUFUS. 


HE tragical end of this prince is thus related bythe Eng- 

liſh hiſtorians: fir John Heyward faith, “ That as he 

was hunting at Choringham in the New Foreſt, he ſtruck a deer 
lightly with an arrow, and ſtopt his horſe to look after the deer, 
holding his hand before his eyes, becauſe the ſun beams daz- 
zled his fight. Another deer croſſing the way, fir Walter 
Tyrrel ſhooting ar it too careleſly, or at the king too ſteadily, 
ſhot him full in the breaſt and killed him. Mr. Daniel relates 
the matter thus : The king being hunting with his brother 
Henry, in the New Foreſt, fir Walter Tyrrel, a* Norman, 
and his kinſman, ſhooting at a deer, whether miſtaking his 
mark or not, 1s uncertain, ſhot him to the heart, ſo that he 
immediately died, in the 13th year of his reign, and 44th of 
his age. A prince, who for the firſt two years of his reign, 
while either through fear or deſign, he followed the wiſe coun- 
cils of biſhop Lanfrank, behaved himſelf as one of the beſt of 
princes, and might have had an abſolute government of all his 
ſubjects, if he had continued to ſeek it by endearing acts; but 
ſeeking to eſtabliſh it by force, made both himſelf and his 

ple miſerable.” 

Theſe modern relations agree with thoſe of the moſt ancient 
writers, as Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon 
of Durham. But, notwithſtanding theſe authorities, I muſt 
confeſs I have always had ſome ſuſpicion as to that part of 
the hiſtory that relates to the perſon who is ſaid to have been 
the author of the death of that king. For can it be imagined 
that there ſhould follow no trial and proſecution upon ſuch a 
fact? That not ſo much notice mould be taken of the acciden- 
tal death of a prince, as is ever done of the death by chance- 
medley of the meaneſt ſubject? Suppoſing (as Rapin relates) 
the knight took care to withdraw and to fly out of the land: 
yet is it poſhible there ſhould enſue no proſecution, or proceſs, 
no ſummons of appearance, no attainder or outlawry ſhould 
follow? eſpecially fince, from the accounts I have given, it 
appears that there was ſome ſuſpicion of treaſon. What [ be- 
lieve 1s, that the king was killed in that foreſt, and by one of 
his own ſubjects, who might perhaps take this opportunity to 
deliver himſelf and the nation from a very bad prince: For it 
. 3s certain, he was a great tyrant and oppreſſor, and much hated 
and deteſted by the people; that fir Walter finding the ſuſpi- 
cion to fall upon him, as being a foreigner, like a wiſe man, 
choſe to withdraw and depart out of the land; and that the 
king not finding the evidence clear and full againſt him, took 
no turther notice of it, but let the matter drop. And this is 
not a bare conjecture, and without authority to ſupport it. 
For an hiſtorian of this age, a writer of good credit, ſaith, that 
though Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon of 
Durham, agree in the place and the perſon that killed the king, 
yet there are authors of that very age, who not only doubr, 
but pofitively deny, that Tyrrel had any hand in it, Since 
that gentleman has not thought fit to quote thoſe authors by 
name, I will venture to produce one that lived at that very 
time, was acquainted with Tyrrel himſelf, and is eſteemed an 
author of great weight and credit, I mean the famous abbot 
Sager, who was ſo conſiderable a perſon in France, as to be 
entruſted with the regency of that kingdom during the abſence 
of Lewis the Younger in the Holy Land, and has written the 
life of Lewis the Fat, in which we read theſe words. ** fir 
Walter Tyrrel (faith he) was accuſcd of killing the king with 


an arrow in hunting. But I have heard him (at a time when 
he could have no reaſon either to hope or fear) declare, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he never was at that time in that 
part of the foreſt, and never once ſaw the king the whole day 
in which he died.” 

As the world is ready to paſs a verdict and cenſure upon re 
markable events, and to impute them right or wrong to the 
judgments of God, ſo moſt of the writers, both ancient and 
modern, have aſcribed the tragical death of this prince to the 
crimes and facrilege of the conqueror his father, who to make 
room for his hunting, had deſtroyed and depopulated a vaſt 
tract of land, and had demoliſhed a hundred and thirty villa- 
ges, and pulled down as many churches to make this foreſt, 
that proved fo fatal afterwards to his family. For, beſides Rutus 
himſelf, Richard, ſecond ſon to the conqueror, and another 
of the ſame name, ſon to Robert duke of Normandy, all mer 
with their death in the ſame foreſt. But ſurely there is no need 
to load this prince with the guilt of his father, who had a 
ſufficient ſhare of his own to draw God's judgments upon 
him, fince he was (as I have already obſerved) a very wicked 

rince, guilty of all manner of injuſtice and oppreſſion. He 

ad, as Rapin obſerves, all the vices, and not one virtue and 
good quality of his father, and is generally reckoned one 
of the worſt princes that ever fat upon the Engliſh throne. 
(The monks (who hated him becauſe he was the firſt king that 
ſeized the vacant biſhoprics and bencfices, took the profits 
of them himſelf, and, when he had enjoyed them long enough, 
uſed to diſpoſe of them to the beſt bidder, which practice he 
continued to the very laſt, For at his death, he had actually 
got into his hands the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, the bi- 
ſhoprics of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, twelve rich abbeys, 
befides ſeveral good benefices. The monks I ſay, who hated 
him mortally upon that account, took care to blacken and 
revile his memory, and ſprea ſeveral idle fables, and ſpiteful 
ſtories of him after his death. 'They gave out, zmong other 
things, that a monk dreamed that he ſaw the king gnaw a 
crucifix with his teeth, and that as he was going to bite off 
the legs, the image with his foot ſpurned him to the ground, 
and that as he lay down, a flame of fire and ſmoke came out 
of his mouth; that the very ground where he received the 
fatal arrow had been the foundation of a church which his 
father had pulled down; and allo that the tree on which the 
fatal arrow glanced, that pierced him through the body, was 
the very oak which ever ſince that time has bloomed and 
budded at Chriſtmas, which miraculous quality they ſay, was 
communicated to it for having been inſtrumental in the death 
of a tvrant, But the moſt filly and ridiculous ſtory of all is, 
that on the day the King was killed, a gentleman of his re- 
tinue ſaw a black goat carrying a body all bloody upon his 
back, and that the beaſt told the perſon who aſked what it 
was, that it was king Rufus's body, which he was carrying to 
hell to be puniſhed for his ſacrilege. 

As the manner of carrying off and burying the king's body 
is not related by any hiſtorian that I know of, and has ſome- 
thing very remarkable in it, I ſhall ſer down the tradition 
which is believed at this day by the people in the Neu- Foreſt, 
and which I had from a perſon of good credit who lived for 
ſome time in thoſe parts. The account runs thus: Rufus's 
body being forſaken by all his courtiers and . 

aſtene 


» Ocdericus Vitalis faith, he was a French knight, and a native of Pontoiſe, in the iſle of France. 
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haſtened to worſhip the riſing fun, and to make their court 
to his brother, a gentleman ordered it to be removed, and 
for want of a more honourable conveyance, cauſed it to be 
put into the cart of one' Purchas, that dealt in the charcoal 
trade, who carried it to Wincheſter, where it was interred by 
the monks of St. Swithin. Ir is remarkable, that there is a 
family of the ſame name and occupation in the coal-trade to 
this day in the foreſt, The ſpot of ground where the king 
fell has, they ſay, been ſince called Mineſteed, from his 
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crying out, Mineſteed, Mineſteed, calling for his horſe that 
had ran away from him, I will not vouch for the truth of 
this particular, but it is the tradition believed in that country. 
I have ſeen at Lindhurſt a ſtirrup, which it is reported be- 
longed to William Rufus, the circumference of which was 
made the rule and ſtandard of the dogs allowed to be kept in 
the foreſt, and continues to be ſo to this day; it is big 
enough for a pretty large dog to go eaſily through it. 


TIN YH. 


Remarks upon the Reign of King JOHN. 


AM now come to one of the moſt ſad and melancholy 

times that 1s to be met with in the Engliſh hiſtory. Never 
was nation more harraſſed and convulſed, or underwent more 
revolutions and calamities during one ſingle reign. The 
pope firt gave away the kingdom to Philip king of France. 
King John to prevent his dominions from falling into the 
hands of the French, made a gift of reſignation to the pope. 
The barons, following their examples, gave in their turn the 
kingdom to Lewis the dauphin of France; and (if we believe 
ſome writers) king John made an offer of it to Miramumalin, 
the great king of Morocco; fo that in the compaſs of about 
four years, the kingdom of England was four times givea 
away, a misfortune, that I believe never happencd to any 
nation before. 

As to the character of king John, no doubt it was ex- 
tremely bad. His unnatural behaviour to his brother, whoſe 
kingdom he endeavoured to uſurp in his abſence; his cruelty 
to him afterwards, in rendering his confinement as long, 
painful and u guy as he could; and laſtly, the murder of 
his nephew Archur, the lawtul and undoubted heir to the 
crown, which it is aid, he had the barbarity to commit with 
his o'#n hands, and which he never once offered to clear 
himſelf of, are ſtains oc ſvch a nature, as nothing can waſh 
away or excuſe. But as bad as his character was, I am apt 
to think it was made a gren deal worſe than it was, and that 
he was drawn in darker lines aud deeper colours, than he 
really deſerved. He lived in an age, when the monks were 
the tramers and Keepers of the records, and almoit the ſole 
treaſurers of hiſtory, and theſe king John had (like a neſt 
of hornets) drawn all upon himſelf, and uſed all the means 
imaginable to render his mortal enemies. He made an 
open jeſt of the religion he profeſſed, and upon all occafions 
uſed the clergy and monks with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. 
Me are told, that as he was once preſent at the breaking up 
of a buck that proved very fat, he cried out mertily, “ See 
how fat this creature is, and yet it never once heard maſs.” 
To the jeſts he made upon religion, king John added the 
moſt cruel uſage of the clergy and monks. Nothing could 
be more ſhocking and provoking than his behaviour towards 
them. The high ſheriff of Wales having ſent a man bound 
to the king, who had robbed a prieſt upon the road, and 
murdered him, and deſired his pleaſure about the malefactor; 
he anſwered, He has killed one of my enemies, untie him, 
and let him go about his buſineſs.” About the ſame time, 
Jeffery the arch-deacon of Norwich, who had ſaid, that be- 
neficed men could not lawfully remain in the ſervice of an 
excommunicated king, was by that prince's order caſt into 
priſon, and there loaded with ſo heavy a cope of lead, that 

e periſhed with the weight of it, together with the want 
of proviſions. He alſo cauſed the poor hermit of Wakefield 
to be unjuſtly hanged, who had prophecied he would not be 
King after the next Aſcenſion-day. I fay unjuſtly hanged, 
fince the poor man's prediction was literally fulfilled by King 
John's reſigning his kingdom to the pope. ' Laſtly, to men- 
tion but one more cruelty, when he aflembled a parliament, 
and propoſed to them to grant him an aid or ſubſidy of three 
ſhillings on every hide of land, to pay the dowry of his niece 
Blanch of Caſtile, which he had engaged himſelf to give to 
Philip king of France, this propoſal met with great oppo- 
ſition; among others that oppoſed this extraordinary levy, 
the abbots of the Ciſtercian order coming in a body to make 
him humble remonſtrance againſt it, king John, who was on 
horſeback, and juſt going to hunt, was ſo provoked at their 


To atone for this fact, he built and richly endowed the abbey of Beaulieu 
in Hampſhire, whither he ſent ſome Ciſtercian monks from France. He did 
not live to fee the place conſecrated. This was done after his death by his fon 
the king of the Romans, who invited king Henry III. the queen and many 
nobles to the ceremony. Theſe monks were fetched from France, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral names of places there that are ſtill entirely French. They 


wore a black caſſock, a white gown, and red ſhoes, The revenues of this abbey 


oppoſition, that he ſpurred his horſe, rode in among them, 
and maimed and trampled them under foot*. After ſuch 
uſage as this, we cannot wonder that the monks took their 
revenge, and as they were the only writers of figure in thoſe 
days, ſhould tranſmit his character to poſterity, in the moſt 
dark and frightful colours, of which I ſhall ſoon give a 
remarkable inſtance. 

My deſign in theſe preſent remarks is not to trace every 
ſtep of this unhappy reign. This would carry me into too 
great a length, and may be ſeen at large in the writers of this 
prince's life. I ſhall only ſingle out two particulars, about 
which the hiſtorians have differed, and which have not, I con- 
ceive been in the cleareſt light. The firſt is the embaſſy, 
which it is ſaid he ſent to the king of Morocco and Africa. 
The ſecond, the manner of the death of this king. As to 
the embaſly to the king of Morocco, the firſt writer that 
mentions it, is Matthew Paris, who wrote in the ſucceeding 
reign. Daniel, who took it from him, relates it in this man- 
ner. King John ſent an embaſluge by fir Thomas Har- 
dington, Ralph Fitz-Nichols, and Robert of London, Clerc, 
his commiſſioners to Miramumalin the Moor, the great king 
of Africa, Morocco and Spain, who was then the terror of 
all Chriſtendom, with his mighty army, promiſing to refign 
his kingdom to him, and hold it ever after by tribute from 
him, as ſovereign lord, to forſake the Chriſtian faith, which 
he held vain, and to become Mahometan, if he would lend 
him a ſufficient aid to accompliſh his deſigns. But thev re- 
turned with an ineffectual anſwer, either becauſe (as his ene- 
mies the monks relate) he diſdained the baſeneſs and impiety 
of the offer, or that he was unable to do it by reaſon of the 
overthrow of his great army, with the death of his ſon, which 
happened ſoon after.” 

This is the account of Matthew Paris, which Daniel, by 
his manner of telling it, plainly ſhews, thar he gave no 
credit to, but looked upon it as a fable and invention of the 
monks. The author of the notes upon him, in Kennet's 
edition of the Complete Hiſtory ot England, inclines to be- 
lieve the ſtory to be true; and thinks that Matthew Paris, 
who wrote in the reign of this king's ſon, and by his encou- 
ragement, would not have dared to rclate ſo ſcandalous an 
affair, had it not been matter of fact. Rapin denies the 
force of this argument, becauſe the ſame writer had made 
bold on ſome occaſions with the character of king Henry him- 
ſelf. Beſides, books were not then, as they are nov, pub- 
liſhed as ſoon as they were written, but were often kept dor- 
ment in a monaſtery, if there was any reaſon to conceal 2nd 
ſuppreſs them. However, Rapin himſelf thinks, there is no 
likelihood of the ſtory's being true. Salmon likewiſe de- 
clares, he gives no manner of credit to it. It is impoſ- 
ſible (faith he) to ſuppoſe that any prince at that diſtance 
from England would have been of any ſervice to him in car- 
ing on his defigns.” 

Having laid down the opinions of the ſeveral writers con- 
cerning the fact in queſtion, as far as I could, I ſhall now 
humbly propoſe my own. I take this ſtory then to be a com- 
pound and mixture of falſehood and truth, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſeparate, and to ſet the matter in the cleareſt light 
I can. I make no queſtion but an embaſly was actually ſent 
to Morocco by king John. The account of Matthew Paris, 
who lived in the next reign, 1s ſo circumſtantial, the names 
of the embaſſadors, and perſons concerned, are ſo exactly ſet 
down, that the fact in the main can hardly be denied. Sal- 
mon's objection, that it cannot be ſuppoſed that any prince 


were (faith Speed) 428l. a year. The ſanctuary of Beaulieu was famous; 
thither fled queen Margaret, wife to Henry VI. after the battle of Barnet, 
and regiſtred herſelf, fon and family, as perſons privileged, Perkin Warbeck 
alſo fled thither, from whence king Henry V II, being unwilling to violate the 
ſanctuary, by fair words and promiſes perſuaded him to ſurrender himſelf, 
This abbey, at the diſſolution, was given the lord Southampton's family, from 
which, by marriage, it came to the duke of Montague's, Sy 
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at that diſtance from England, could be of any ſervice to 
him, ſeems at ſirſt view to carry ſome ſtrength along with it; 
but, alas! what twig will not a man catch at that is juſt 
ready to fink ! What diſtant proſpect will not a prince em- 
brace ? What affiſtance will he not accept of, that is in the 
diſtreſs that king found himſelf in; the king of France, the 
pope and the barons, all conſpiring againſt him? It is certain 
e endeavoured to ſupport himſelf by foreign auxiliaries. We 
are ſure he had made a treaty with Sancho king of Navarre, 
who was not ſo powerful as the African prince, nor, to come 
cloſer to Salmon's objection, mach nearer to England than 
he. For though Miramumalin is called by the hiſtorians king 
of Africa and Morocco, it is certain he was maſter of a great 
part of Spain, which made him almoſt as near a neighbour 
as the king of Navarre, with whom king John was certainly 
in alliance, as appears from the Collections of Rymer, where 
the original deed is to be ſeen. I wonder Rapin, who made 
good uſe of thoſe curious papers, took no manner of notice 
of this treaty, ſince it alſo relates to the King of Morocco 
and ſeems to ſolve the preſent difficulty, and to make good 
what I endeavour to prove, that there was an alliance be- 
tween the king of England and that African prince. The 
deed I mean in Rymer is a treaty by which king John and 
Sancho engage to defend one another againſt all but the king 
of Morocco; which I conceive does plainly intimate, that 
theſe two princes were in league with e who is 
expreſly excepted from the number of their enemies. From 
which I preſume it is plain that king John did really fend an 
embaſly to the Saracen prince, to make a treaty with him, 
and to beg his aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, which he was 
prevented from doing, not by any indignation at the King's 
offer to change his religion, which is ridiculous to ſuppoſe in 
a heathen prince, but by a great overthrow which his army 
had received, and the death of his ſon, which ſoon after hap- 
pened. As to the reſt of the ſtory, his offering to reſign his 
crown, and change his religion, the formal ſpeech ® which 
Matthew Paris puts into the mouth of the Saracen prince, 
who commends St. Paul and his epiſtles, which he faith he 
had lately read, and ſhews a willingneſs to embrace Chriſti- 
anity, the ſcorn and contempt with which it is ſaid Mira- 
mumalin received this meſſage, and diſmiſſed his embaſſadors. 
All theſe particulars, I take tor granted, are the fiction of the 
monks, charitable additions of thoſe his enemies, from whom 
that hiſtorian, who lived in the ſucceeding reign, took them 
and inſerted them into his work, or are perhaps arttul ſug- 
geſtions and inſinuations of thoſe creatures of the pope, in 
order to excuſe the hard and cruel uſage of that prelate, who 
forced him to reſign the crown to himſelf as if he, like a true 
father of the church, out of a pious zeal and a tender concern 
for a Chriſtian kingdom, choſe rather to take poſſeſſion of 
it himſelf, than ſuffer it to fall into the hands of an infidel 
rince. 

The other particular relating to king John, which I pro- 
poſed to examine, and about which the hiſtorians are divided, 
15 the manner of his death. Daniel, who took this account, 
as well as the other, from Matthew Paris, relates it in this 
manner. But this miſchief, which had continued all the 
ſummer, came to an end about the latter end of October, when 
a burning fever ſeized upon this fiery king. The cauſe of it 
was thought to proceed from the extreme grief he had con- 
ceived from the loſs of his carriages, which paſſing over the 
ſands between Lynn and Boſton, were loſt : and was encreaſed 
by a ſurfeit of peaches and new ale, gotten at the abbey of 
Swineſhead, from whence he was conveyed in great weakneſs 
to Newark, where, after he had received the Euchariſt, and 
taken order about the ſucceſſion of his ſon Henry, he died in 
the fifty-firſt year of his age, having reigned eighteen years, 
five months and four days.” In this account of king John's 
death, Daniel 1s followed by ſome other writers, and among 
the reſt, by the two laſt Engliſh hiſtorians, Mr. Rapin and 


»I ſhall give it in the words of Collier. This prince being a prince of 
| ſenſe and elocution, after he had pauſed a little upon the propoſal, gave this 
anſwer, 4 I have lately peruſed a Greek book, written by one Paul, a 
learned Chriſtian. I am very much pleaſed with the doctrine, hiſtory, and 
behaviour of this man, However, his quitting his rehgion he was bred in, 
and turning to a new belief does not pleaſe me; and I muſt tell you, your 
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Mr. Salmon. The firſt of theſe ſaith, * It was reported the 
king had been poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead ; but as 
it is not mentioned by the contemporary writers, there is no 
manner of likelihood of its being true.” Mr. Salmon's ac. 
count runs thus: The king paſted the Waſh with moſt 
of his army in pretty good order, but the tide coming on 
ſooner than was expected, he loſt all his baggage, treature 

regalia, and ſome of his troops ; and either by the fatigue of 
the march, or the concern for his loſs, he fell ill of a fever 
at Swineſhead-abbey, and next morning not being able to ride 
was carried 1n a litter to Newark, and died there. As to the 
ſtory of his being poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead-abbey 

while he continued there, I find the beſt of our hiſtorians 
give no credit to it,” 

But on the other fide, there are writers of note, who do 
not look upon this account of the king's death as altogether 
fabulous. Among the ancient ones there are two monks 
Caxton and Walter de Hemmingford, and among the mo- 
derns, Fox, Fuller, Speed, and Howel, are poſitive of the 
poiſon. Howel relates it from thoſe monkiſh writers thus: 
„ Moſt report, that the king died of poiſon. For coming 
(ſay they) from the Waſhes to Swineſhead-abbey, and thee 
taking notice, as he fat at meat, of their too prodigal provi. 
ſions, he ſwore, that if he lived but half a year longer, be 
would make an half- penny loaf as dear as twelve. To prevenc 
which, a monk preſented him with an envenomed cup, tak- 
ing firſt thereof himſelf, ſo becoming the wicked inſtrument 
of his own and his ſovereign's death. He was buried at 
Worceſter ©,” Walter de Hemmingford agrees that he was 
poiſoned, but differs in the manner it was done. He faith, 
it was performed by a poiſoned diſh of pears. The remarker 
upon Daniel's hiſtory lays ſome ſtreſs upon this difference 
of the accounts, which he thinks adds to the diſcredit of the 
ſtory, But this, I think, is not very material, ſince it is poſ- 
fible, the monks, to make ſurer work, might poiſon both 
the cup and diſh, which they ſerved up at his table. The 
whole ſtreſs of the difficulty conſiſts in the filence of Matthew 
Paris, who, as I have ſhewn above, ſaith not a word of the 
poiſon, but imputes the king's death to a fever, contracted 
either by the fatigue of the march, or the grief and concern 
for the loſs of his carriages. To this may be replicd, that 
though this writer ſaith nothing of it in his account of king 
John, yet in the life of his ſon, he plainly intimates, that 
king Henry believed his father had not fair play for his life, 
but was poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead. It is likely 
therefore it was only then a common report without any ccr- 
tain proof, which Matthew, Paris might be unwilling to pub- 
liſh, and upon ſo flender an evidence expoſe thoſe monks to 
the indignation and revenge of the king, or perhaps the mat- 
ter did not come out till a good while afterwards, and till 
the death of thoſe perſons, that were concerned in the fact. 
It will be ſaid, that theſe are all mere ſuppoſitions; I grant 
it, but I will rather ſuppoſe any thing, than believe the monks 
could be guilty of forging ſuch a ſtory. Thoſe that invent 
lies and falſehoods to corrupt hiſtory always do it with ſome 
end or deſign, either out of national zeal to magnify the 
glory and greatneſs of their country, to raiſe the worth and 
merit of the princes and kings, whom they bring upon the 
ſcene, or to gratify ſome paſſion, as ſpight, anger, and re- 
venge. Bnt no men were ever ſo mad as to publiſh lies with- 
out ſome end and view, much lefs to their own prejudice and 
e ab which is the very caſe before us. For what 
could theſe monkiſh writers expect from ſuch an impoſture 


(if it was one) but to draw a diſgrace and ſcandal upon their 


own order, to expoſe themſelves as regicides to the hatred 
and deteſtation of mankind, to the wrath and indignation of 
' princes, Theſe reaſons, I conceive, are ſufficient to ſhew, 
that theſe monks had a deep hand in the death of this prince, 


fince nothing but the force of truth could ever draw ſuch a 
confeſſion from their pens. 


king is much to blame for his inconſtancy, and for diſcovering himſelf in- 

clined to renounce the inſtitution of Chriſtianity, God almighty know?, 

were I at liberty to chuſe my perſuaſion, Chriſtianity ſhould certainly be my 

religion.” In ſhort Miramumalin deſpiſed wag Fo for making ſo ſcandi- 

lous an offer and refuſed to engage with him. Collier's Ecclei, Hiſt. vol. 
© Rapin by miſtake ſaith Wincheſter. ; 
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THE END OF THE APPENDIX. 


